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PREFACE 


"•"O   THE    AMERICAN    EDITION 


lis  presenting  tliia  work  lo  the  public,  some  remarks  ore  owing 
from  the  Editor  explanatory  of  the  office  whicli  he  lias  discharged 
ill  reference  to  it.  In  the  two  former  Hit  lories  of  tliis  series,  {the 
H'stories  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  the  same  author,)  the  chief  la- 
bor has  been  confined  to  a  careful  revision  of  notes  and  autbori- 
t  s  tl  e  correction  of  any  casual  errori,  the  omission  of  any 
do  btf  I  efpressiona  of  opnion,  and  ihe  careful  preparation  of  an 
assislint  table  of  conteinpomry  history.  The  work  now  before 
us  re  |u  res  liowever,  somelb-ng  more  of  editorial  labor,  —  which 
t  IS  oily  la  r  to  the  Author  and  Reader  to  point  out.  L  Histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  allude  to  matters  concerning  which  tha 
inhabitants  of  England  and  America  have  equal  mmins  of  in- 
formation. That  which,  in  its  allusions,  is  adapted  to  one  coun- 
try, is,  therefore,  equally  eo  to  another.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  with  respect  to  a  history  of  England.  Such  a  history, 
written  in  England,  must  necessarily  contain  allusions  familiar 
to  every  inhabitant  of  that  country,  but  which  will  not  be  thus 
familiar  to  others.  Notes  or  alterations  are  then  sometimes  ne- 
cessary. In  order  to  make  these  allusions  clear.  IL  Mr,  Keightley 
is,  in  general,  remarkable,  above  all  other  historians,  for  his  can- 
dor, his  freedom  from  party  bias.  He  generally  gives  the  facts 
on  each  side  with  equal  fairness  and  freedom,  and  his  expressions 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  agitated  or  party  questions  are  usually 
equally  unbiased  and  independent.  But  there  are,  as  it  is  im^ 
possible  there  should  not  be,  occasional  instances  in  which  a 
prejudice  or  bias  is  apparent.  As  it  is  most  important  that  kig- 
tory  should  comprise  a  rigidly  strict  adherence  lo  /acfe,  without 
any  biased  interpretation  of  those  Cicts  by  the  historian,  the  Bdi' 
tor  has  thought  it  bis  duly  to  prune  all  such  exhibitions  of  pre- 
judice or  bias.  It  will  be  observed  that  opinions,  not  fads,  are 
here  spoken  o£    No  fact  has  ever  been  altered,  for  Mr.  Keightley 
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of  man,  while  other  characteristics  are  thrown  into  the  shade. 
Tlie  animal  nature  of  man  has,  iintil  wittiiii  a  con)|(arativel>  re- 
cent period,  held  tlie  ctiief  sway  in  all  political  relations,  acd  the 
Bettlement  of  political  disputes.  By  the  animal  nature  is  nero 
simply  meant  the  impulses  which  lead  to  the  love  of  acquisition 
and  the  glory  of  the  battle-field,  —  bolhaapi^lymiunaj  impulses 
as  any  that  mark  the  heasta  that  perish ;  both  happily,  now, 
though  only  very  recently,  reduced,  in  all  most  civilized  commu- 
nities, under  subjection  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man.  Hence,  in  such  political  hi^itoiies,  battles  and  their  details 
are  too  fl'«quent.  Alidons,  until  a  verf  renent  period,  ha*  e  m 
variably  had  recourse,  m  the  settlement  ot  all  disputes,  to  the 
barbarous  ibrm  of  wagtr  of  halite,  to  decide  the  right,  sllhough, 
by  the  express  laws  of  almost  evorv  Jiation  in  Europe,  wager  of 
botlle  between  individvals  has  been  long  abolished  It  i=  extra- 
ordinary that  so  barbarous  and  absurd  a  custom  should  have 
been  thus  so  inconsistently  persevered  in,  in  the  one  case,  while 
it  haa  been  abolished  in  the  other  The  public  mind  m  Engl  ind 
is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  ra  general,  as  much  opposed  to 
the  appeal  to  this  antiquated  ordeal  in  the  one  case  as  the  other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pagi  of  the  future  historian  will 
abound  chiefly  in  details  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  hiiitory  of 
tliat  as  well  as  other  nations;  and  tiiat  the  hisloi-v  of  sociit\,  of 
science,  and  of  literature,  will  take  high  jirecedence  ot  the  his- 
tory of  politics.  Meantime,  the  histiiry  of  this  politics  of  every 
nation  must  bo  studied  by  all  who  would  observe  the  advance 
of  nations,  or  truly  understand  their  actual  condition.  More 
especially  is  that  study  important  in  respect  of  those  nations 
where,  as  in  England,  the  struggle  between  genera!  inde]iendence 
and  assumed  individual  prerogative,  has  been  long  continued 
and  eventf  il,  though  crowned  at  last  with  noble  aud  glorioiu 
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has  sunk  to  mere  superstition,  despotism  is  its  usual  ally.  Hence 
1  have  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  true  liberty  enthroned  in  South- 
ern  Europe,  or  extending  her  ennobling  influence  through  the 
vast  regions  of  Southern  America. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  make  Dr.  Lingard  my  piincipal  guide 
m  about  a  (hird  of  the  present  volume ;  as  in  the  history  anterior 
to  tlie  House  of  Tudor  I  did  not  deem  it  always  necessary  to 
write  immediately  from  the  original  authorities,  though  I  have 
frequently  consulted  them.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  inquirer  after  truth  must  draw  from  the 
original  sources ;  for  all  the  modem  streams  are  turbid  with  re- 
ligious and  political  prejudices. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  my  obligations  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Hallam ;  for  it  would  he  mere  presumption  to  write 
a  history  of  England  without  their  aid.  On  various  occasions  I 
have  introduced  the  profound  and  beautiful  reflections  of  sir 
James  MockintOBh.  They  constitute  the  principal  value  of  hia 
work,  his  narrative  being  very  indiiferent  and  frequently  incorrect. 
To  Mr.  Turner  and  M.  VonRaumer  I  have  also  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations^ 

In  an  Appendix  are  introduced  various  matters  which  could 
not  properly  form  a  port  of  the  text.  I  have  commenced  it  with 
a  list  of  tlie  principal  authorities,  as  there  was  not  space  for  rof- 
jrenees  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

f.  K. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


B.  c.  55— A.  D.  450. 

If  in  imagination  we  transport  ourselves  back  in  time  for 
a  space  of  about  two  thousand  years,  and  view  tiie  isle  of 
Britain,  whose  rales  and  plains  are  now  bJooming  with  the 
riches  of  cultivatioii,  whose  numerous  cities  and  towns 
are  animated  with  the  activity  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
whose  fleets  ride  triumphant  on  the  most  distant  oceans,  and 
whose  political  institutions  claim  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world,  —  a  widely  different  scene  will  appear  before  us. 
We  shall  behold  a  region  covered  with  forests  and  spreading 
into  marshes;  its  inhabitants  a  rude,  barbarous  race,  subsist- 
ing ch'efly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  with  little  of  agriculture,  and  few  of  the  useful  arts ; 
their  towns  mere  enclosures  in  the  woods;  their  dwellings 
rude  wicker  cabins,  their  only  vessel  the  coracle,  or  boat  of 
frame  work  covered  with  skins.  Nearly  as  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  as  her  colonists  in  after-times  found  the  aborigines 
of  the  New  World,  were  the  original  tribes  of  Britain  when 
the  legions  of  Rome  first  landed  on  her  shores.* 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  were  be- 
yond doubt  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  race,  whose  seats  on  the 
-  lin  land  extended  eastwards  to  the  Rhine,  and  southward? 
into  Spain.     The  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of 


"  See  Appendii  (A.) 
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the  wliole  race  were  t!ie  same,  only  varying  according  to  their 
geographica]  position;  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  declining 
as  they  came  near  more  civilized  countries.  Like  all  races 
n  a  low  state  of  culture,  the  Celts  were  divided  into  numerous 
independent  tribes,  and  warfare  evermore  prevailed  among 
them.  These  tribes  were  composed  of  three  classes  or  orders; 
the  sacerdotal  order,  named  Druids,  the  nobdity,  and  the  com- 
mon people.  All  knowiedge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  ; 
they  were  the  priests,  the  philosophers,  and  the  judges  of 
the  people;  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  sentence 
were  punished  by  excommunication,  and  as  the  Celtic  race 
has  been  at  all  times  prone  ;o  superstition,  this  weapon  was 
as  powerful  in  their  hands  as  in  those  of  the  Romish  clergy 
of  after-ages.  They  were  presided  over  by  an  arch-druid 
who  held  his  office  for  life;  they  formed  not  a  caste,  but  an 
order,  into  which  any  one  who  was  duly  qualified  might  be 
admitted.  The  Druids  had  a  peculiar  system  of  physics  and 
astronomy;  they  taught  in  verses,  which  were  never  com- 
mitted to  writing;  their  chief  doctrine  wasthat  of  the  Metemp- 
sychosis, or  passage  of  the  soul  into  various  bodies;  their  reli- 
gious system  was  dark  and  sanguinary.  The  order  enjoyed 
immunity  from  all  taxes  and  imposts,  and  were  not  required 
to  serve  in  war.  The  nobility  exercised  a  despotic  power 
over  the  inferior  people,  who  were  in  a  "tale  of  the  miost  ab- 
ject slavery;  and  the  power  of  th"  Vergobret,  or  prince,  oi 
each  tribe  was  absolute. 

We  thus  see  that  the  institutions  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of- 
fered a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  East ;  the  same 
degrading  thraldom  of  the  inferior  people,  the  same  exaltation 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  in  Egypt  and  India ;  even  the  em- 
ployment of  chariots  in  war  was  common  to  both  regions. 
Hence  many  have  derived  the  Celtic  religion  and  instilutiona 
immediately  from  Asia ;  but  this  is  a  theory  of  which  there 
is  no  need,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
offered. 

The  Celts  o"" Britain  had  dwelt  for  ages  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  isle,  without  any  direct  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
nations  round  the  Mediterranean,  when  at  length  the  arms 
of  Rome  reached  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  We  are  cer- 
tainly told  much  of  the  direct  trade  to  Britain  of  the  Tyrians 
and  their  colonists  of  Carthage,  but  no  proofs  of  this  are  to 
be  found,  and  it  is  much  tootb  probable  that  the  tin,  iron, 
and  other  minerals  of  the  island  were  conveyed  over  land  to 
Spain  or  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  there  disposed  of  to  the  for- 
eign traders.     We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  mines  of  Bril' 
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ain  were  wrought  by  (he  Germans,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Belgians,  had  colonized  its  southern  coast,  and  not  by  (he 
natives,  and  that  it  was  in  their  large  vessels,  and  not  in  the 
British  coracles,  that  the  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the 


Such  then  was  the  state  of  Britain  when  (B.  C.  55)  Julius 
Ciesar,  being  engaged  in  liis  project  of  subduing  Gaul  as  a 
means  to  the  enslaving  of  his  own  country,  thought  that  the 
in'^asion  of  an  island  which  was  regarded  as  beyond  the  limits 
o'  the  world  might  tell  to  his  advantage  at  Rome.  He  ac- 
cordingly embarked  with  two  legions,  and  having  eftected  a 
lauding  near  Deal  on  the  coast  ol"  Kent,  defeated  tne  natives 
who  came  to  oppose  him  ;  but  as  it  was  not  convenient  for 
him  to  make  any  stay  in  the  country,  he  granted  me  Britons 
peace  on  their  promise  of  sending  him  hostages,  aitd  returned 
to  Gaul.  The  following  spring  he  landed  with  d  iorce  of 
five  legions  and  two  thousand  horse;  the  Britons,  who,  lay- 
ing aside  their  jealousies,  had  given  the  supreme  cotnmand  to 
C ass ivel annus,  prince  of  the  Trinobantians,*  opposed  wiihoui 
effect  his  passage  of  the  Stour;  he  afterwards  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thames  above  Kingston,  took  Cassivelaunus' 
chief  town,  received  the  submission  and  hostages  of  several 
states,  and  having  imposed  tributes  (which  never  were  jiaid) 
quitted  Britain  forever. 

The  civil  war  occupied  the  remainder  of  C^sir  s  life ,  ihe 
policy  of  his  successor,  Augustus,  was  adverse  to  exteiiidmg 
the  dready  enormous  empire,  yet  an  intercourse  was  Kept 
up  with  the  British  chiefs,  some  of  whom  made  ofteiings 
on  the  Capitol,  and  they  allowed  duties  to  be  levied  on  the 
commerce  between  Britain  and  Gaul.t  The  policy  ol  Tioeri- 
us  was  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  franuc  savage, 
Caligula,  to  whom  the  empire  next  fell,  led  the  ariiiy,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  was  plundering  Gaul,  to  the  coajt  opposite 
Britain,  (A.  D.  36 ;)  the  warlike  engines  were  set  in  order,  and 
ne  issued  his  commands  to  the  expecting  troops  to  charge  the 
ocean,  and  gather  its  shells  as  spoils  due  to  the  Capitol  and 
Palatium. 

At  length,  while  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  tha 
feeble  Claudius,  (43,)  the  plan  of  conquering  Britain  was  se. 
rioiisly  resumed.  An  exiled  British  prince  having  applied  to 
the  emperor,  orders  were  issued  to  A.  Plautius,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  to  invade  the  island.  The  Roman  soldiers 
at  first  hesitated  to  embark.     When  they  landed  they  found 

■  See  Appendii  (B.)  1  Slribo,  i».  5. 
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no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  for  the  Britons  had  fled  to  their 
foresta  and  marshes,  thinking  the  invaders  would  retire;  bnt 
Plautius  hunted  them  out,  and  subdued  the  country  south  of 
the  Thames.  The  emperor  himself  soon  after  appeared  in 
Britain,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  routed  an  army  of  tlie  na- 
tives; and  having  been  in  the  island  but  sixteen  days  in  all. 
returned  and  triumphed  at  Rome.  The  war  in  Britain  waE 
continued  by  Plautius  and  his  lieutenant  Vespasian,  the  fu- 
ture emperor.  The  command  was  afterwards  (51)  given  to 
P.  Ostorius,  who  carried  his  arms  to  the  Avon  and  the  Sev- 
ern; he  easily  routed  the  Icenians;  the  resistance  of  the 
Silurians,  under  their  gallant  chief  Caraclacus,  (Caradoc.) 
was  more  atubborn,  but  the  legions  were  victorious  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  the  family  of  the  chief  became  captives,  and 
he  himself,  seeking  refuge  with  Cartiamandua,  queen  of  the 
Briganiiana,  was  by  her  basely  surrendered.  They  were  led 
before  the  tribunal  of  Claudius,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
Rome,  The  British  prince  addressed  the  emperor  in  digni- 
fied and  manly  terms,  and  life  and  liberty  were  granted  to 
him  and  his  family. 

The  defeat  and  capture  of  Caractacus  did  not  end  the  war  ; 
the  Silurians  stiil  gave  the  Romans  abundant  employment, 
and  Ostorius  died  worn  out  with  care  and  anxiety.  His 
successors  Didius  and  Veranius  carried  on  the  ciinflict  with- 
out much  success.  At  length  (62)  the  command  in  Britain 
was  given  to  Suetonius  Paulinus,  an  officer  of  great  ability 
and  courage.  Regarding  the  isle  of  Mona,  (Anglesea,)  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  as  the  centre  of  union  and 
focus  of  resistance  among  the  Britons,  he  resolved  to  reduce 
it.  He  led  his  army  to  the  strait  of  the  Menai ;  they  beheld 
the  opposite  shore  covered  by  armed  Britons,  among  whom, 
vrith  wild  gestures,  dishevelled  locks,  and  brandishing  flam- 
ing torches,  ran  women  exciting  them  to  courage,  while  the 
Druids  stood  apart,  and  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven  devoted 
the  invaders  of  (heir  sacred  isle.  The  Romans  paused  :  at 
length,  urged  by  the  voice  of  their  general,  they  advanced 
their  standards ;  the  foe  made  but  a  brief  resistance ;  the  isle 
became  the  dominion  of  the  victors,  who  built  there  a  fort, 
and  cut  down  the  groves  which  so  often  had  witnessed  the 
human  sacrifices  oiFered  by  the  Druids. 

While  Suetonius  was  thus  engaged,  he  was  summoned 
to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  part  called  the  Province. 
The  king  of  the  Icenians,  when  dying,  had  followed  the 
Roman  practice  of  making  Cssar  heir,  along  with  his  two 
only  daughtfa-s,  hoping  thus  to   secure  their  succession  j 
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em  llie  Roman  ofScers  entered  on  his  kingdom  as  a  con- 
quered country ;  thej  violated  the  princesses,  beat  and 
scourged  their  mother  Boadicea,  and  plundered  and  enslaved 
the  nobles.  Joined  by  the  Triuobantians,  the  Iceniaus  flew 
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ihe  troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  more  leniote 
provinces.  The  Picts,  as  the  people  north  of  the  fiilhs 
are  now  called,  being  strengthened  by  the  Scots  of  Ire- 
land who  had  settled  on  the  west  coast  of  their  country, 
began  to  pour  in  their  ferocious  hordes  on  the  Roman 
province;  they  even  reached  and  plundered  London,  and, 
though  defeated,  renewed  without  ceasing :  their  incursions. 
The  Saxons  from  the  opposite  coaat  of  Germany  also  made 
frequent  plundering  descents  on  the  unwarlike  province. 
The  legions  were  at  length  totally  withdrawn,  and  the  Brit- 
ons left  to  their  own  resources.  Instead,  however,  of  uniting 
against  the  common  enemies,  their  princes  and  chiefs  wasted 
their  powers  in  contests  for  the  supremacy  of  the  island. 
At  length  (449)  Gwerlhern,  or  Vortigern,  a  British  prince, 
being  hard  pressed  by  his  rival  for  dominion  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius,  (who  claimed  descent  from  Maximus,)  and  harassed 
by  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  resolved  on 
the  fatal  expedient  of  taking  a,  body  of  the  Saxon  freebooters 
mto  his  service,  and  he  formed  a  treaty  with  two  of  their 
chiefs,  named  Hengist  and  Horsa. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON   KINGDOMS. 

450—827. 

The  Germanic  or  Teutonic  race,  which  occupied  Europe 
east  of  the  Rhine,  differed  in  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  external  appearance  from  their  western  neighbors  the 
Celts.  The  love  of  liberty  was  a  leading  trait  in  their  char- 
acter ;  their  obedience  to  their  chiefs  was  free  and  volun- 
tary ;  their  religion,  though  a  part  of  their  being,  was  no 
slavish  superstition ;  and  the  German  quailiid  not,  like  the 
Celt,  before  a  sacerdotal  order.  He  held  the  female  sex  in 
honor,  aiid  nowhere  was  valor  seen  to  pay  homage  to  beauty 
as  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  The  Germans  further  differed 
from  the  Celts  in  their  passion  for  maritime  enterprise;  and 
while  the  Celt  had  only  his  .hide-covered  coracle  to  creep 


along  the  shore,*  the  Germans  ploughed  the  waves  acd  faoed 
the  storm  in  strong,  well-rigged  Bitips.t  This  led  tbcni,  like 
the  ancient  Greeks,  to  combine  piracy  with  trade,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  luxury  and  wealth  in 
these  countries,  the  practice  of  piracy  became  mote  exten- 
sive among  the  maiitime  Germans. 

These  piratic  Iribea  were  the  Jutes  of  the  Cimbnc  pen- 
insula, or  Jutland,  the  Anglesof  Jutland  and  Hohtein,  and 
the  Saxona  who  dwelt  thence  to  the  Rhine  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  to  whom  Vovtigem  applied,  were  Eildorraen  or  duels 
of  the  Jutes,  and  tbe  tradition  is  that  they  came  to  his  an. 
with  three  chiule  (keels,'  i.  e.  ships,)  carrymg  sj\teen  hundred 
men.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  practice  of  grantmg  lands 
for  military  service,.  Vor tiger n  bestowed  on  them  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  whither  numbers  of  their  countrymen  repaired  to 
them.  Their  arms  were  successful  agamst  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  huf  when  the  Britons  refused  to  comply  with  their 
further  demands,  they  joined  these  northern  tribes,  and 
spread  their  ravages  over  th.e  whble  island  The  Britons, 
led  by  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  (which  last  they  had 
deposed  for  his  vices  and  incapacity,)  now  resistpd  with  all 
their  might,  and  in  one  battle,  (455,)  fought  dt  jEgeles- 
( Ayles-)  ford,  Horsa  was  slain ;  Hengist  then  associated  h  ith 
himself  his  son  Eric,  or  Msk,  and  a  aeries  of  victories  gave 
them  possession  of  the  whole  of  Kent,  which  was  the  first 
cf  the  kingdoms  formed  by  the  invaders. 

The  British  writers  relate  the  following  anecdotes  in 
connection  with  these  events,  but  which  probably  are  mere 
fictions  to  covet  the  disgrace  of  defeat.  Hengist,  they  aay, 
had  a  beautiful  daugViter,  named  Rowena,  whom  he  resolved 
to  employ  as  a  moans  to  extend  his  inSuence  over  the  British 
king.  At  a  banquet  given  by  Hengist,  the  fair  Rowena 
advanced,  bearing  a  golden  gotlet  filled  with  wine,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Vortigern,  f  who,  having  thus  an  opportunity 

•  The  Venetana  of  Gaul,  who  fought  with  CcBar  on  the  sea,  {B.  G. 
ii[.  8—16,)  might  seem  to  form  m  exception ;  bul  Slrabo  {iv.  4)  oasures 
W  thej  were  Belgians,  and   these  were  always  regarded  ns  of  Get- 

t  Among  other  teaaotls  for  regarding  the  navisaUon  of  the  GemiaiiB 
and  Iheit  northern  kindretl  as  horacsprung,  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
names  of  a  ship,  and  all  its  parts,  are  original  (erme  of  their  languages, 
(Dd  not  adopted  from  the  LaUn,  Gree^,  or  Punic. 

X  Her  words  on  Ihia  occasion  were.  Was  heal,  Maford  eenioig! 
("Health  to  thee,  lord  king!")  from  Ihd  first  two  of  which  was 
formed  the  old  English  HMwaui.     The  usual  reply  was,  Drme  htat 
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of  contemplating  her  beauty,  became  enamored.  He  asked 
and  obtained  her  of  her  father,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
she  asbd  an  injuriona  influeDce  oter  his  mind.  Again,  it  is 
said  that  afler  the  first  war  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
a  banquet,  thescene  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Stonehenge, 
was  held  at  the  ratification  pf  a  peace ;  but  the  treacherous 
Hengist  had  made  his  companions  conceal  their  staxes,  or 
short  swords,  beneath  their  garments,  and  on  his  crying  out 
as  had  been  concerted,  "  Lay  hold  on  jour  seaxes ! "  {Nimet' 
eure  seaxes,)  they  fell  on  and  slew  thtee  hundred  of  the  Brit- 
ish nobles,  and  made  Vortigern  a  prisoner. 

To  return  to  the  history.  The  Jutes  were  followed  hy 
the  Saxons;  a  chief  named  EUa  landed  (477)  with  his  three 
sons  to  the  west  of  Kent,  and  defeated  the  Britons,  and 
drove  them  into  the  wood  of  Andredes-leage ;  •  he  again 
(490)  routed  them,  and  took  and  razed  their  town  of  Andre- 
des-ceastre.  He  then  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  which  embraced  the  modern  county  of  Sussex. 

Another  body  of  Saxons,  led  by  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynrio, 
landed  (494)  to  the  west  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons.  They  also  were  victorious  against  the  Britons,  and 
they  gradually  conquered  the  country  from  Sussex  to  the 
river  Avon  in  Hampshire ;  they  also  passed  the  Thames,  and 
subdued  the  country  as  far  as  Bedford.  These  were  called 
the  West-Saxons,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cerdic  was  named 
Wessex. 

The  Saxons  at  this  time  also  established  themselves  on 
the  east  coast,  where  they  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  or  Essex,  of  which  that  of  the  Middle-Saxons,  or 
Middlesex,  was  a  part. 

The  Angles  now  followed  the  example  of  their  kindred 
tribes,  and  a  large  body  of  them  occupied  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Essex,  which  was  named  from  them  East- 
Anglia.  Here  they  were  divided  into  two  poriions,  named 
the  North-folk,  (Norfolk,)  and  the  South-folk,  (Suffolk.) 

The  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  firth  of  Forth  was 
occupied  by  the  British  kingdoms  of  Deyfyr  (Deira)  and 
Bryneich,  (Bernicia,)  which  were  'separated  by  a  forest  ex- 
tending from  the  Tees  to  the  Tyne.  The  Jutes  and  Sasons 
are  said  to  have  invaded  Bernicia  in  the  time  of  Hengist, 
but  without  much  success.  At  length  (547)  Ida,  the  Angle, 
anded  with  a  large  force  at  Flaniborough  Head,  and  he 
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speedily  mads  himself  master  of  the  country.  '  It  is  not 
known  liow  tlie  conquest  of  Deira  was  achieved,  but  in  560 
we  find  it  under  the  dominion  of  tile  Angle  Ella.  Deira 
and  Bernicia  were  afterwards,  mider  the  name  of  Northum- 
btia,  united  under  one  monarch,  and  the  kingdom  thus 
formed  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  island. 

The  country  south  of  Deira  and  west  of  Anglia  was 
regarded  as  march-  or  border-land  toward  ihe  Britona, 
(whence  its  name  of  Mercia.)  It  was  chiefly  settled  by  the 
Angles ;  a  great  part  of  the  population  continued  British, 
and  it  was  divided,  into  a  number  of  states.  .  Mercia  was  at 
first,  it  would  seem,  under  the  supremacy  of  Northumbria, 
but  a  fierce   chief  named   Penda  cast    off  the  subjection, 

gi26;)  conquests  were  made  from  the  Britons  and  West-  and 
aat-Sasona,  and  gradually  Mercia   became  extensive  and 

Thus  was  formed  what  is  usually  called  the  Heptarchy, 
or  seven  states,  founded  by  the  German  conquerors  of  Brit- 
ain. This  term  has  been  objected  to  as  not  strictly  correct, 
for  there  were  at  first  dgkt  instead  of  seven  independent 
kingdoms;  but  Dei'ra  and  Bernicia  were  so  early  united 
J  under  one  sceptre,  that  it  seems  to  us  a  needless  effort  after 
exactness,  to  change,  as  has  been  done.  Heptarchy  into 
Octarchy. 

The  Britons,  or  Welsh,*  as  they  were  named  by  the  con- 
querors, were  thus  driven  back  to  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  Their  country,  extending  from  Alcluyd  or  Dunbar- 
ton  (i.  e.  Dun  or  fort  of  the  Britons)  on  the,  Clyde  to  the 
south  of  Lancashire,  separated  from  Northumbria  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  was  named  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria ;  they 
also  held,  and  their  descendants  retain,  the  country  named 
Wales ;  and,  in  the  south,  Damnbaia  (Devonshire)  and  Cer- 
naw,  (Cornwall,^  under  the  name  of.West-Walesy  were  long 
independent  of  tne  Saxons.  Of  the  Britons  of  the  conquered 
country,  part  fell  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  property ;  part 
sought  refuge  with  their  independent  kindred ;  the.remainder 
submitted,  and  were  incorporated  among  the  conquerors  in 
various  relations  of  freedom  or  servitude.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  these  parts  their  language,  went  entirely  out  of  use;  t 

"  The  Anglo-Sason  word  Wealh,  (i.  e.  GmJ,)  and  its  kindred  ierma 
in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  Bignif^  a  Goal,  stranger,  or  'JordgneT. 
ThU3  the  Germane  ^t  the  present  day  call  Italy  Walsekliatd',  anS  tha 
Italians  H'alscher.  The  VnlaiB  in  Switzerland,  the  Walloons,  &c.,  are 
all  of  the  Bame  oiigin. 
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genealogies  of  chiefs  and  the  songs  of  bards  v, 
rials  for  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  the  succeeding 
century  and  half.  How  little  rea]  history  these  usually  trans- 
mit  is  well  known ;  in  the  present  case,  for  instance,  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders  are  ludicrously  small,  and  the  names 
of  the  first  leaders  have  such  a  mythic  air,  as  to  lead  some 
inquirers  even  to  doubt  of  their  actual  existence.*  Nor  are 
the  tales  of  the  British  bards  more  credible  than  those  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  fame  and  the  existence  of  their  renowned 
Arihur  are  at  least  as  problematic  as  those  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa. 

To  proceed :  all  Britain  was  thus  divided  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  call  the  conquerors;  the  Britons,  or 
Welsh ;  and  the  Picts  and  Scots,  north  of  the  Roman  wall. 
Ceaseless  warfare,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  prevailed 
among  all  these  independent  states;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
little  heeding  their  community  of  origin,  turned  their  arms 
as  freely  against  each  other  as  against  the  Welsh  or  the 
Picts.  Milton  has  said  that  these  conflicts  are  as  undeser- 
ving of  notice  "  as  the  fights  between  the  kites  and  the 
crows,"  and  this  remark  certainly  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  genera!  reader,  though  it  may  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  philosopher  or  the  antiquary.     We  will  therefore 

rivers  m  England  named  jJvon,  the  same  as  the  former  word  ;  and  the 
Eie,  Axe,  Esk,  (to  which  we  may,  perhaps,  add  the  Isis,  Ouae,  and 
Witgli,)  are  connected  with  the  latter, 

■  Hengist  and  Horsa.  both  signify  horse ;  the  white  horse  is  the  arms 
of  Kent  ani  Hanover ;  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus, 
kept  aacred  -vhile  horses,  fVom  whose  neigliing  they  look  omens.  (Sm 
Palgrave,  Rist  and  Prosresa  of  tkt  English  Commonwra'th,  Fait  ■■ 
p.  ate.)  We  do  not,  however,  think  Uiit  their  names  present  any 
difficulty.  IVolf  (tV)  and  Bear  (Beom)  were  names  of  real  peraons; 
why  then  o'Oec'  to  Hone  > 
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content  ourselves  with  selecting  some  of  the  most  prominent 
events  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  during  the  space  of  about 


We  shall  begin  with  Kent,  ss  it  was  in  this  kingdom 
that  Christianity  was  first  introduced  among  the  heathen 
Saxons."  The  following  was  the  occasion.  Gregory  (who 
was  afierwards  pojie,  add  named  the  Great)  happening  when 
a  young  man  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  his 
attention  was  caught  by  some  boya,  with  fair  long  hair  and 
blooming  compiesions,  who  were  there  exposed  for  sale. 
He  asked  the  slave-dealer  of  what  country  they  were;  he 
was  told  that  they  were  Angles.  "  With  reason,"  said  he, 
"  are  they  so  called,  for  they  are  fair  as  angels,  and  would 
that  they  might  be  cherubim  in  heaven !  But  from  what 
province  of  Britain  are  they  1  "  "  From  Deira."  "  Deira !  " 
s.tid  he,  "  that  is  good ;  they  must  be  delivered  from  the 
wrath  {de  ira)  of  God.  But  what  is  the  name  of  their 
king?"  "Ella."  "Elln!  Allelujah  then  should  be  sung 
in  his  dominions,"  Gregory  forthwith  resolved  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  Britain ;  he  obtained  the  pontiff's  consent,  but 
the  people  of  Rome  would  not  suffer  him  to  expose  his  life 
to  such  peril.  At  length  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  him- 
self, and  he  then  resolved  to  make  no  delay  in  proposing  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  Saxons,  He  selected  a 
monk  named  Augustine,  whom  with  forty  companions  he 
sent  to  Britain,  (596.) 

The  conjuncture  was  favorable.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
was  married  to  a  Christian  princess,  Berta,  sister  of  Cari- 
bert,  king  of  Paris;  when,  therefore,  the  missionaries  landed 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  sent  to  solicit  an  interview  with 
the  king,  it  was  readily  granted ;  but  Ethelbert,  fearfui  ol 
magic,  would  only  receive  tliem  in  the  open  air  They 
advanced,  bearing  aloft  a  silver  cross,  and  a  banner  alsplay- 
ing  the  image  of  Christ,  and  chanting  litanies;  then  address-^ 
ing  the  king,  they  explained  to  him  the  tenets  of  their  faith 
Ethelbert  hesitated  to  embrace  the  new  doctrine,  but  he 
gave  them  leave  to  preach  it  to  his  people,  and  assured  them 
of  lii&  protection.  Soon,  however,  the  king  and  his  court 
became  converts,  and  his  e.f.ample  so  wrought  on  his  sub- 
jects that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  of  them  were  baptized 
on  one  Christmas.     He  gave  up  his  own  palace  to  the  mis- 
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tionaries,  and  the  church  which  they  built  adjoining  it  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Sebert, 
king  of  Essex,  (he  nephew  of  Ethelbert,  readily  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Apolio,  in  a  wild,  desert  island  formed  by  the  branches  of 
a  small  river  that  fell  into  the  Thames  to  the  west  of  London, 
and  which  was  named  Thorney  (Thorn-isle)  from  ita  appear- 
ance, he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  - — the  pres- 
ent Westminster  Abbey.  He  also  built  in  London,  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  however,  the  new  faith  seemed 
likely  to  decline ;  his  son  and  successor  Eadbald,  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  widowed  queen,  made  her  his  wife, 
and  returned  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  The  sons  of 
Sebert  also  renounced  the  new  faith.  Mellitus,  bishop  of 
London,  and  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester,  returned  to  Gaul, 
and  Laurentius,  the  succ^sor  of  Augustine,  was  preparing 
to  follow  their  example.  Ere  he  departed  he  resolved  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  reclaim  Eadbald.  The  night  before 
he  was  to  set  out  for  the  continent,  he  caused  his  bed  to  be 
made  in  the  church.  In  the  morning  he  came  to  take  leave 
of  the  king,  and  stripping  his  back  and  shoulders,  showed 
them  bloody  with  the  marks  of  recent  stripes.  Eadbald 
asked  who  had  dared  thuo  to  treat  a  person  in  his  station. 
He  was  told  they  were  the  chastisement  inflicied  on  him,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  by  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  for  his 
having  thought  of  abandoning  his  tlock.  The  king  was  ter- 
rified ;  he  put  away  his  queen,  suppressed  idolatry,  and 
became  a  most  zealous  Christian.* 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  was  married  to  Ethelburga, 
daiighter  of  Etlielberl,  and  at  the  request  of  her  brother 
Eadbald  he  allowed  (625j  a  missionary  named  Paulinus  to 
preach  in  his  dominions.  Edwin's  had  been  a  life  of  vicissi- 
tude ;  he  was  heir   o  the  crown  of  Del'ra,  but  Ethelfrith,  king 

•  As  thi?  19  one  of  the  first  Romish  miraclps  in  English  history,  i^e 
mast  make  n  few  remarks  on  this  subject.     Of  the  fact  ahove  related 

Sagellalar.  From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  that  "  the  end 
Ktnctifies  the  meens  "  has  been  (he  maxim  of  the  diurch  of  Rome. 
The  fraud,  as  was  apparently  the  case  in  the  present  inslnnce,  was 
often  well  intended,  hut  Etill  k  was  fraud,  and  therefore  is  to  be  con- 
demned. The  preceding  narrative  is  given  at  full  length  by  Venera- 
ble Bede.  Dr.  Lingard  thus  softens  it;  "  On  the  morning  of  his  in- 
tended  departure  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  mind  of  Eadhald ;  hia 
representations  were  auccesaful."  anrelj  this  is  not  lair-dealing  in  t 
historian. 
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of  Bernicia,  who  had  married  his  siiter,  expeilei!  him  when 
an  infant  from  his  inheritance  W  hen  Edwin  grew  up,  he 
sought  refuge  with  Rednald,  king  of  East-Anglia,  where, 
from  his  maiiiiere  ind  conduct,  he  gained  universal  favor. 
E  helfrith  sent  repeatedly,  offering  large  rewards  to  Redwald 
if  he  would  kill  him  or  give  him  up  The  Anglian  prince 
at  first  sfeadfa&tly  refused ,  at  length  he  began  to  waver. 
Edwin  was  informed  of  hi«  danger,  but  he  refused  to  fly ; 
the  queen  then  strongly  interested  herself  in  his  favor,  and 
Redwaid  resolved  to  remain  in  the  path  of  honor.  Knowing 
that  a  war  must  ensue,  lie  resolved  to  anticipate  Elhelfrith,  and 
he  invaded  his  dominions.  Elhelfrith  fell  in  battle  against 
him  and  Edwin  became  kin^  of  Northumbria,  where  lie  so 
distinguished  himself  by  the  strict  administration  of  justice, 
that  It  was  said  that  during  his  reign  a  woman  or  child  might 
openlj  carry  a  purse  ot  gold  without  danger.  The  king  of 
Wessex  unable  to  face  Edwin  in  the  field,  resolved  to  have 
hiin  murdered  The  assaism  mm^d  Eomer,  came  as  an 
ambassador  ind  when  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
welcome  him  he  suddenly  drew  his  sword  and  attempted  to 
stab  liirn  but  Lilla  one  of  the  king's  officers,  seeing  the 
act,  threw  himself  hetore  the  sword  which  passed  through 
his  body  and  wounded  the  king  The  fright  of  the  queen 
brought  on  premature  labjr  the  safety  of  herself  and  her 
bihe  was  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  Paulinus,  and  with 
Fdwio  s  permission  the  iniint  wis  baptized.  A  victory 
tthicb  he  gained  over  the  treacherous  king  of  Wessex  also 
contributed  to  dispose  him  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  and 
after  divers  conferences  with  Pauiinus,  he  called  the  gr^at 
c  uncil  of  his  realm  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration 

The  first  who  spoke  ms  Coifi  the  chief  priest,  He  de- 
chred  himself  satisfied  ol  the  nothingness  of  the  gods  whom 
hi.  had  hitherto  served  For  if  said  he,  "  they  had  power 
to  btstow  blessings,  I,  who  have  always  served  them,  should 
have  been  most  highly  favored,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the 
case."  One  of  the  nobles  then  spoke,  likening  the  soul  to 
a  sparrow,  which  In  the  midwinter,  when  the  king  is  enjoy- 
ing himself  with  his  lords  by  the  fire,  flies  into  the  warn  hal! 
,  where  they  are  sitting,  and  having  flitted  for  some  time 
around  it,  again  goes  out  into  the  storm  it  another  door. 
"  Thus,"  added  he,  "  we  know  nought  of  the  origin  or  end 
of  the  soul,  and  if  the  new  doctrine  can  give  us  any  certainty, 
we  should  embrace  it."  All  assented  ;  Coifi  then  proposed 
that  the  temple  of  Godmund Ingham,  at  which  he  oiBciatea 
should  be  destroyed,  and  offered  to  commence  the  profana 
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tion.  it  was  the  law  among  the  Saxons  thai  the  priests 
should  never  carry  arms,  and  ahould  only  ride  on  iiares;  but 
Colli  now,  to  prove  his  change  of  faith,  mounted  a  war- 
steed,  girt  himself  with  a  sword,  and  grasping  a  lance 
galloped  on  to  the  temple.  The  people  thought  him  mad, 
and  their  amazement  increased  when  they  saw  him  hurl  his 
lance  against  the  fane;  no  opposition,  however,  was  made 
to  the  demolition,  and  the  number  of  the  converts  became 
eo  great,  that  for  thirty-six  days  Paulinas  was  engaged  from 
morning  to  night  in  baptizing  them.  The  Christian  faith 
was  gradually  adopted  in  the  other  states,  and  in  zeal  and 
piety  the  Anglo-Saxons  might  vie  with  any  people  of  the 

Of  the  political  events  of  this  period  the  following  are 
the  most  deserving  of  note.  In  the  year  620  Penda  mounted 
the  throne  of  Mercia,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  he  reigned  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  a  violent,  tyrannic  charac- 
ter, ever  at  war  with  his  neighbors.  Edwin,  king  of  Norih- 
umbria,  and  his  successor  Oswald  fell  in  battle  against  him. 
Penda  himself  was  slain  at  last  in  the  battle  of  Winwid-feld, 
fought  against  Oswio  of  Northurabria,  (fi55  ;)  his  successor 
Peada  was  a  Christian,  and  the  Mercians  embraced  the  faith 
of  their  king.  The  greatest  of  the  Mercian  monarchs  was 
Otfa,  who  warred  with  success  against  the  British  princes, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  plain  country  ;  to  secure  his  con- 
quests he  ran  an  intrencbment,  still  named  Offa's  Dyke,  from 
near  Chester  to  the  Wye.  Offa  also  conquered  Kent  and 
Essex;  Wessex  submitted  to  him,  and  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  gained  East-Anglia.  For  Elbelberl,  king  of  that 
country,  wishing  to  espouse  one  of  his  daughters,  went  in 
person  to  his  cotirt  at  Tamworth,  in  reliance  on  Offa's  honor, 
though  they  had  long  been  at  enmity.  But  Offa's  queen 
said  to  him,  "  Now  you  have  your  old  enemy  in  your  power, 
whose  kingdom  you  have  so  long  coveted ; "  and  Offa 
treacherously  seized  and  beheaded  him.  The  princess, 
however,  had  time  to  give  the  Anglian  nobles  warning, 
and  they  made  their  escape,  but  Offa  entered  tnd  conquered 
the  kingdom.  The  power  and  fame  of  Offa  were  ao  great, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  friendship  and 
alliance  with  him.  Offa  reigned  forty  years;  after  his  death 
Mercia  rapidly  declined. 

The  supreme  power  in  Britain  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
line,  of  Wessex.  Egbert,  a  youth  of  the  race  of  Cerdic, 
being  deemed  by  the  people  to  have  a  better  right  lo  the 
wirone  than  Beortrio,  who  occupied  it,  (784,)  was  an  objec' 
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of  suspicion  to  that  monarch,  and  to  save  his  life  he  took 
refuge  with  Oifa,  king  of  Mercia.  Beortric  sought  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  Oifa's  daughter  Edburga,  (787,)  but  his 
retinest  for  the  surrender  of  Egbert  was  refHsed,  This 
young  prince,  howeTer,  not  deeming  himself  secure,  retired 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  Edburga,  who  was  a  woman 
of  the  most  vicious  character,  frequently  made  her  husband 
put  his  nobles  to  death :  at  times  she  was  herself  the  agent ; 
and  one  day,  when  ehfe  had  m'xed  a  cup  of  poison  for  one 
of  the  nobles,  the  king  by  mistake  partook  of  it  and  died. 
The  people  rose,  and  drove  Edburga  from  the  country,  and 
abolished  the  title  of  queen ;  *  she  went  to  France,  thence 
to  Italy,  and  king  Offa's  daughter  fiuailj  died  a  common 
beggar  at  Pavia. 

Egbert  now  returned  from  France,  (SOO,)  and  occupied 
the  vacant  throne.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Mercia,  and 
then  (809)  turned  his  arms  against  the  Britons  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  whom  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  reduced 
to  submission.  The  power  of  Egbert  at  length  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Mercian  king,  and  a  war  broke  out ;  but 
the  Mercians  sustained  a  great  defeat  (823)  at  EUandune, 
(Wilton,)  and  Egbert,  then  sending  his  son  with  an  army 
into  Kent,  drove  out  of  it  the  prince  who  governed  it  under 
the  Mercians,  and  the  people  joyfully  submitted  to  his  rule. 
The  East-Anglians  revolted,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Egbert.  The  king  of  Mercia  fed  an  army 
against  them,  but  he  fell  in  battle ;  the  same  was  the  fate  of 
his  successor;  and  Egbert  finally  (827)  invaded  and  con- 
quered Mercia.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Northumbrians,  who  submitted  at  his  approach.  The  whole 
island  south  of  the  firths  now  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  king  of  Wessei, 

We  will  terminate  this  portion  of  the  early  history  by  a 
few  observations. 

The  resemblance  is  very  striking  between  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece  and  ihe  early  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  Britain.  In 
both  the  form  of  government  ia  rega!,  and  confined  to  par- 
ticular families,  who  derived  their  lineage  from  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  people ;  for  if  the  Grecian  Basileus  traced 
his  pedigree  up  to  Zens,  the  Saxon  King  drew  Ms  down 
from  Wodin,  (Odin,)  the  monarch  of  the  northern  heaven. 
The  same  qualities  of  mind  and  body  were  required  in  the 
sovereigns  of  both  people.     The  king  was  the  source  of  law, 

"  Hence,  instead  of  funm,  we  eha!!  find  the  term  ladv  emploved 
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and  the  administrator  of  justice,  in  Britain  ns  in  Greece;  and 

if  in  one  conntry  lie  was  aided  by  a  BuU,,ot  senate,  com- 
posed of  ttie  nobles  or  cliiell'aiiiaofhja  realm,  tiiesame  appear- 
ance is  preaented  by  the  otiier.ia  its  Witena-^emot,  {Meeting 
of  the  Witan,  or  Wisemen,)  or  great  council.* 

The  leaders  of  the,. Aiiglo-Sawna  were  at  first  called 
Ealdormen(.^W(rj»e»,\qr  plders,!  When  they  look  the  title 
of  King,}  that  of  EaiJoritien  was  retained  for  tlie  inferior 
chieftains,  or  the  governors  of  districts  and  towns.  Some 
of  the  Anglo-Sasoa.kiiigif  assnmed  a  still  higher  title,  that 
of  Bretwalda,  or  Ruler  of  Britons,  and  those  who  held  it  are 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  some  kind  of  siioremacy  over  the 
different  states  of  the  island."^ 


CHAPTER.    III. 

KINGS    OF    WBSSBX    SOVEttEICNS    OF    BNRLAND. 

EGBERT   800— R3ti 

AT  the  time  when  Ef,hert  mounted  the  tnrone  of  Wesset, 
the  Anglo-Saxms  hid  been  tor  three  centuries  *ind  i  hdlf 
the  occupants  of  Britain  During  all  this  t  me  they  had 
been  divided  into  spp  nte  independent  states  and  as  we 
hiive  seen,  warfire  agimst  each  other  or  the  original  na 
lives  prevailed  almost  without  intermission  A  new  and 
most  formidable  foe  of  their  own  race  and  k  ndred  was 
now  about  to  appear  and  a  closer  union  among  their  states 
was  required.  It  would  almost  'leem  that  Egbert  had  fore 
seen  this  neces'iity,  for  we  are  told  that  on  his  accession  he 
gave  tlie  name  of  England  (Angle-land)  to  his  realm  ;  and  as 
only  the  West-Saxona  were  his  subjects,  we  may  infer  that 
he  even  then  aspired  to  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  island. 
It  was  probably  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  imita- 


"  See  History  of  Greece,  Port  I.  ch,  ii, 

t  As  the  Grecmn  chiefs  were  called  yi^oyr,^,  H-n.  II,  it  53- 

t  King  ia  cognate  to  the  PerBian  Klidn,  and  pothnpe  to  the  CelUc 
Cean.  (head.) 

S  The  KrelwaWaB  were  Ella  of  Susaei,  Ceawlin  of  Wessei,  Ethel 
bert  of  Kent,  Redwald  of  East-Anglia,  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswio 
of  Worthumbrin,  and  Egbert  of  Wcsaei. 
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tioiii  of  thai  g    6    monanii  that  he  forir«     niE  plan  of  es;- 

The  foes  with  whom  the  English  were  now  to  coniend 
were  tlie  Northmen  (the  pejple  of  Denmark  anil  Norway,, 
named  bj  them  the  Danes      Like  all  natroiio  in  a  low  state 

f     I  1     D     es  had  probably  hved  for  centuries  wjih 

1    1     kn     1  dg      f  any  country  hut  their  own ;  and  though 

b  y  m  y  h        p      e^sed  the  act  ot  ship-b^  ding  from  time 
m  aJ       d  1  dd  naiigated  their  own  stormy  seas  with- 

u   f  h       no  accounta  of  their  pillaging  the  coasts 

f  h     n  u  h    n  countries  till  about  the  period  at  which 

ar        n  d      Sortie  internal  change?  of  which   wt 

are  uninforn  ed  mdy  hate  taken  place  at  this  lime  in  Scan- 
dinavia; excess  of  population  maj  hue  caused  want ;  a  spirit 
of  adventure  nidy  have  sprung  up  from  <ioroe  unknown 
cause;  at  all  events  we  shall  hencetcrth  find  the  fleets  of  llic 
Vikingar,  or  northern  pirates  annuallj  devastating  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Ei  gland  They  were  still  heathens,  and  tlie 
martial  charaUer  of  their  religion  tended  to  augment  their 
ferocity. 

Their  fir'Jt  appearance  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  in 
787,  in  whi(,hyeir  they  landed  from  three  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Dorset ;  and  when  the  reeve  oi  the  next  town  attempted  to 
make  them  prisoners  they  slew  him  and  escaped  to  theii 
vessels.  In  1^3  and  794  ihey  made  descents  on  Nortbum- 
berland,  and  plundered  the  monasteries  at  Lin(!.°isfarne  and 
Wearmouth  Probably  from  having  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  political  state  of  the  island  they  now  directed 
their  elforts  against  the  south  coast  and  formed  ailianues 
with  the  Britons  of  Devon  In  833  they  landed  from  thirty- 
five  ships  at  Carrun  (Charmouth)  in  Dorset,  where  king 
Egbert  gave  them  battle.  The  slaughter  was  great  on  both 
sides,  but  the  invaders  kept  the  field.  Two  years  after  (835) 
a  large  body  landed,  and,  being  joined  by  the  men  of  Devon, 
invaded  Wessex;  but  Egbert  met  and  defeated  them  al 
Hengistdune.  The  year  after  his  victory  king  Egbert  died, 
leaving  two  sons,  Ethelwulf  and  Athelstan,  of  whom  the 
former  succeeded  to  theciownof  Wessex,  :he  latter  obtained 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 

ETIHELWULF,  830-857. 

The  landings  of  the  Danes  on  the  east  nod  south  coasi 

were  now  periodical,  but  thej  were  in  gt-fjral  stomly  re- 

nsted.     Still,  the  ^oil  they  were  enabled  m  carry  off  en- 
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couraged  them,  and  every  year  their  numbers  increased. 
They  twice  took  and  pillaged  London  and  Canterbury,  and 
in  851  having  defeated  the  king  of  Mercia,  they  advanced 
into  Surrey  ;  but  at  Ac-lea  (Ockley)  they  were  encountered 
by  king  Ethelwulf  and  the  West-Saxons,  and  routed  with 
prodigious  slaughter.  In  854  a  large  body  of  them  came 
and  passed  the  winter  in  Sheppey  island  in  the  Thames. 

While  his  kingdom  was  thus  endangered,  king  Ethelwulf, 
urged  by  superstition,  undertook  (S54)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  twelve  months.  On  his  way  home 
he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
of  France.  He  had  been  previously  married  to  Osberga, 
daughter  of  a  nobieman  named  Oslac,  who  had  borne  him 
iive3on3,Athelstan,(nowdead,)Ethelhald,  Etheibert,  Etliered, 
and  Alfred.  The  last  was  his  favorite ;  and  the  year  before, 
though  lie  was  but  five  years  of  age,  he  had  Bent  him  to 
Rome,  where  Pope  Leo  IV.  consecrated  him  as  king,  and 
made  him  his  godson.  This  circumstance  alarmed  Ethel- 
bald,  the  eldest  son,  and  he  took  up  arms  to  secure  his  right 
to  the  throne.  On  the  return  of  Ethelwulf  a  civil  war  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  but  it  was  happily  prevented 
by  the  moderation  of  the  king,  who,  cont^ting  himself  with 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  gave  up  Wessex  to  his  son,  (855.) 
Ethelwulf  died  soon  after,  (857,)  and  was  succeeded  bj  his 
second  son,  Etheibert,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  B.sstyi 

ETHELBALD,  857— SiO. 

Ethelbald  gave  great  scandal  to  his  people  i.y  marrying  his 

step-mother  Judith,  but  he  divorced  her  on  tbti  remonstrances 

ofSwithun,  bishop  of  Winchester.     He  died  after  a  short 

leign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Etheibert. 

ETHELBERT,  gfiO— BGG 
The  Danes  now  resumed  their  ravages.  They  stormed 
and  burned  Winchester,  (860;)  but  as  they  were  returning  to 
their  ships  laden  with  booty,  they  were  fallen  on  and  routed 
by  the  men  of  Berks  and  Hants.  In  865  they  settled  them- 
pelves,  as  the  Jutes  had  formerly  done,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet. 
Their  neighbors  of  Kent  gavethem  alargesum  of  money  to 
purchase  peace,  but  the  faithless  Danes  took  the  money  and 
then  ravaged  the  country. 


-'8  ^' 
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ETHERED,  866— 871. 


The  re\ffi  of  Ethalbert  also  was  short,  -,1.  ;..&  ueam 
(866)  hiB  next  brother,  Ethered,  mounted  the  throne,  and  in 
the  very  year  of  his  accession,  a  large  army  of  Danes,  led  by 
three  brothers  named  Halfdan,  Hingvar,  and  Hubba,  said  to 
be  the  sons  of  the  famous  northern  liero  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
!anded  in  East-Anglia,  the  people  of  which  made  peace  with 
ihera  and  supplied  them  with  horses.  The  pirates,  thup 
mounted,  crossed  the  Humber  and  poured  into  Northumbria, 
where  the  people  were  at  discord  among  themselves,  having 
deposed  their  rightful  king  Osbert,  and  given  the  throne  to 
Ella,  a  man  not  of  the  royal  line.  The  two  rivals,  however, 
TOined  their  forces  against  the  invaders  and  attacked  them  at 
York,  which  city  they  had  taken;  but  the  Northumbrians 
were  defeated,  and  ix)th  (heir  kings  slain.  The  Danes  then 
entered  Mercia,  and  took  the  town  of  Nottingham.  At  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  Ethered  led  an  army  to  oppose 
them,  but  they  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  the  town. 
They  next  spread  into  Lindesey,  (Lincolnshire,!  wher^  the 
were  bravely  resisted,  but  their  numbers  and  trieir  ferocity 
finally  prevailed.  They  plundered  and  burnt  the  nionasterie 
of  Medhamstede,  (Peter  borough  J  Croyland,  Ely,  Thorney 
and  Ramsey,  and  then  invaded  East-Anglia.  Edmund,  the 
king  of  that  country,  a  prince  celebrated  for  bis  virtue  and 
piety,  offered  them  a  galknt  resistance,  but  he  was  defeated, 
and,  being  hotly  pursued,  was  discovered  and  dragged  from 
hia  place  of  concealment.  The  Danes  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
and,  on  his  steadfast  refusal  to  renounce  his  faith,  they  beat 
and  abused  him,  shot  their  arrows  at  him,  and  at  length,  by 
the  order  of  Hingvar,  struck  off  his  head.  The  nest  year 
(871 )  the  Danish  host  advanced  to  Reading  in  Wessex :  the 
king  and  his  brother  Alfred  led  an  army  to  oppose  them,  but 
were  defeated.  Four  days  after  they  engaged  them  again, 
with  success,  at  Escisdune,  (Aston  1)  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  two  armies  again  encountered  at  Basing,  where  vic- 
tory was  with  the  Danes,  who  were  once  more  successful  in 
a  battle  fought  two  months  later  at  Morton  in  Berks.  The 
king  didd  the  following  Easter  of  a  wound  he  had  received, 
leaving  his  throne  to  his  brother  Alfred,  a  young  man  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  id 
the  wars  of  this  time. 
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Alfred  <irst  engaged  the  Danes  at  Wilton,  and  no  less  than 

nine  battles,  besides  numerous  skirmishes,  took  place  in  the  >  > 

course  of  this  year.     A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  and  ', 

the    heathens  evacuated   Reading   and   moved  to  London.  !  ' 

Burhed,  king  of  Mercia,  to  whom  London  belonged,   llieu  j  I 

made  a  treaiy  with  them,  and  ihey  removed  to  Lindeaey  ;  but  '  i 

lindi:  g  little  to  plunder  in  this  wasted  country,  they  poured,  <  I 

regardless  of  the  treaty,  into  Mercia,  and  took  a  station  at  Rep-  |  | 

ton,  (874,)  whence  they  spread  their  ravages  over  the  coun-  j  J 

try.     King  Burhed,  despairing  of  being  able  to  resist  them,  |' } 

left  his  kingdom  and  retired  lo  Rome,  and  the  Danes  made  ]  I 

one  of  his  thanes  king,  on  condition  of  being  their  vassal,  and  :  < 

resigning  when  required.     The  nest  year  (875)  they  divided  i  I 

their  forces;  one  division,  under  Hatfdan,  invaded  and  con-  \  , 

quered  Northumbria;   the  other  fixed  itself  at  Cambridge,  '  ; 

whence  it  moved  the  following  year  (876)  and  came  unes-  ;  ; 

pectediy  to  Wareham  in  Dorset;  but  Alfred  forced  them  to  i  ] 

a  treaty,  and  they  swore  in  their  most  solemn  mode  (that  is,  -  ; 

on  their  holy  ring  or  bracelet)  to  depart,  giving  some  of  their  : 

chief  nobles  as  hostages.     Yet,  heedless  of  ail  this,  they  made  ;  ' 

a  rapid  movement  (377)  and  gained  possession  of  Exeter ;  but  I  i 

Alfred  besieged  them,  and  forced  them  to   a   new  treaty,  i  i 

which  was  better  kept.     They  went  back  to  Mercia,  where  |  ) 

they  divided  a  part  of  the  land  among  themselves.     In  the  \ 

midst  of  the  following  winter,  (878,)  however,  they  secretly  j 

collected  their  forces,  entered  Wessex,  and  seized  the  town  [  i 

of  Chippenham,  whence  they  ravaged  the  kingdom  far  and  •.  j 

wide;  some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  over  the  sea,  the  rest  sub-  ;  ', 

mitted.     The  spirit  of  the  king  alone  remained  unbroken  ;  j  ; 

but  he  could  not  collect  troops,  and  he  was  forced  to  lay  aside  I  [ 

all  marks  of  royalty,  and  to  conceal  himself  under  mean  dis-  )  I 

guiiei  i  I 

It  is  related  that  he  took  refuge  for  some  time  in  the  cot-  j  ; 
tage  of  one  of  his  cowherds,  to  whom  his  person  was  un- 
known. As  he  was  one  day  siilmg  by  the  fire  adjusting  hia 
bow,  arrows,  and  other  arms,  the  cowherd's  wife  set  some 
uakes  on  the  hearth  to  bake,  naturally  expecting  that  he 
would  have  an  eye  to  them.  She  then  went  about  her  other 
household  affairs,  but  happening  to  turn  about,  she  saw  that 
the  cakes  were  sil  burnt  She  rated  the  king  welt,  telling 
him  he  was  ready  enough  to  eat  them,  and  so  might  hava 


isdr.,  Cookie 
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minded  them,     Alfred  bore  her  reproaches  with  pat'ence,  and 
his  quality  remained  undiscovered.* 

Gradually  Alfred  was  enabled  to  coiject  a  small  body  of 
faithful  foUowei3,  with  whom  he  retired  to  a  bog  or  morass 
formed  by  the  waters  ol'  Lue  Thoiie  and  Parret  in  Somerset.t 
Here,  on  about  two  acres  of  tirm  land,  they  raised  a  habita- 
tion, and  ted  the  life  of  outlaws,  supporting  themselves  by 
plundering  excursions  against  the  enemy  and  those  who  had 
submitted  to  them,  and  also  by  hunting  the  deer  of  the  forest 
and  taking  the  fish  of  tiie  streams.  His  abode  here,  however, 
was  not  long;  the  men  of  Devon  had  defeated  and  slain  the 
Danisii  chief  Hubba  when  he  landed  on  their  coast,  and  cap- 
tured the  Raven,  the  magic  standard  in  which  the  heathens 
placed  such  confideuce.f  Alfred  soon  felt  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  venture  on  engaging  the  Danish  army,  but  he  resolved 
previously  to  ascertain  its  condition       '    '       '  " 

purpose,  it  is  said,  he  disguised  himself  ai 
strel,  and  entered  their  camp.  The  rude  n 
and  entertained  him  joyfully  for  his  music  and  songs ;  he  was 
brought  to  make  melody  before  Gulhrum  their  leader,  and 
allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased  all  through  the  camp.  After 
a  stay  of  some  days  he  retired,  iiaving  obtained  the  knowledge 
he  wanted. ij  He  then  summoned  the  men  of  Somerset, 
Wilts,  and  Hants  to  meet  him  at  Brixton,  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  forest  of  Selwood,  and  they  came  in  great  force,  and 
greatly  rejoiced  to  behold  him  again  in  arms.  He  led  them 
thence  to  Ethandune,  (Eddiston  1)  and  look  a  position  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  A  fierce  and  bloody  engagement  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  the  English ;  the  Danes  fled  to  their  en- 
trenched camp,  where  Alfred  blockaded  them  for  a  space  of 

'  ThiH  anecdote  is  related  by  Aeser  in  his  life  oF  Alfred,  so  lliat 


Cum  nimimn  Ir^/i)  gaades  li^s  madducare  calenles." 
I  It  was  thence   named  ^thelinga-ige,  or  Isle   of  Nobles;   no* 
Athelney. 

t  It  was  woven,  say  a  Asser.in  one  aflefiioon,b3'  the  three  daughterg 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrok :  if  victory  awaited  the  ariny,  it  would  appear 
like  alive  raven  flying;  If  defeat  JmpenJed,  it  would  hang  down  and 

§  We  quesUon  the  truth  of  this  BI017.  It  is  not  lold  byAsser,  who 
could  hardly  have  omittefl  it,  (we  first  meet  with  it  i:i  Ingalf;)  it  an- 
B we refT  110  purpose,  D5  no  sttack  was  made  on  the  camp;  it  seenu 
uierelv  a  rcDetjti-<Q  of  that  of  Anlaf.  soon  to  be  notisfd 
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fourteen  days.  A  treaty  was  then  agreed  to ;  the  Danes  gave 
hostages,  and  engaged  to  evauuate  Wessex;  and  Guthrum 
pledged  himself  to  receive  baptism,  which  rite  was  performed 
abuut  three  weeks  after,  the  iting  being  his  sponsor.  As 
was  usually  the  case  in  these  times,  most  of  the  Danes  fol' 
lowed  the  example  of  their  chief.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Guthrum  should  settle  with  his  people  in  East-Anglia,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia,  acknowledging  Alfred  as  his  superior  lord. 
Guthium  remained  failhfai  lo  Alfred  as  long  as  he  lived ;  his 
subjects  laid  aside  their  predatory  habits,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  A  Danish  prince  named  Guthred  was, 
by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Lindeafarne,  made  king  of  North- 
umbria,  and  he  also  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Alfred, 
Elhelred,  who  was  married  to  the  king's  daughter  Ethelfleda, 
governed  Mercia  as  alderman;  Wessex  and  its  dependencies 
were  under  his  own  more  immediate  rule. 

During  some  years  the  kingdom  had  tolerable  repose, 
and  in  tliese  years  Alfred  employed  himself  in  providing 
the  means  of  defence.  He  rebuilt  or  fortified  London,  and 
other  towns  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Danes;  he  estab- 
lished a  militia,  assigning  a  rotation  of  military  duty  to  all 
his  subjects;  and  greatly  increased  and  improved  his  navy, 
which  he  stationed  in  different  divisions  round  the  island. 

The  efforts  of  the  Northmen  were  at  this  time  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Netherlands ;  but  in  the  year  S93  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  entered  the  Rother  in  Kent, 
and  going  up  it  for  four  miles,  landed,  and  formed  a  strong 
camp  at  Appledore,  in  which  they  remained  for  a  twelve- 
month. At  the  same  time  a  famous  pirate,  named  Hastings, 
sailed  up  the  Thames  with  eighty  ships,  and  raised  a  fortress 
ai  Middel-tun,  (Milton.)  The  king  came  with  his  forces, 
and,  taking  a  station  between  the  two  armies,  harassed  them 
greatly.  The  army  at  Appledore  then  set  out  for  the 
Thames  with  their  plunder,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
over  into  Essex ;  but  Alfred  came  up  with  and  defeated  them 
al  Farnhnni,  and  took  all  their  booty.  They  fled  over  the 
Thames,  and  entrenched  themselves  on  the  Colne,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  the  king.  But  meantime  the  Danes 
of  Nortbumbria  and  Eaat-Anglia,  who  had  joined  their  coun- 
trymen, put  to  sea  with  one  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and 
invade<i  th^  coast  of  Devon ;  and  when  Alfred  returned  to 
its  defence,  the  foreign  Danes  raised  a  fortress  at  lieulleet. 
The  king's  troops,  however,  stormed  and  took  this  camp; 
among  the  captives  were  the. wife  and  two  sons  of  Hastings, 
to  ithom  Alfred  generously  gave  their  liberty.     The  Panes 
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then  pushed  boldly  across  the  island,  and  came  to  the  Severn 
where  they  formed  a  strong  camp ;  a  large  army  of  English 
and  Welsh  besieged  it.  The  Danes  had  eaten  all  their 
horses,  and  many  of  them  had  died  of  hunger,  when  they 
burst  out,  and  with  great  loss  forced  a  passage  and  returned 
to  Essex.  Here,  being  reenforced,  and  having  secured  their 
wives,  ships,  and  property  in  Easl-Anglia,  they  set  out  again, 
and  marched  day  and  night  till  they  came  to  Chester,  which 
was  .lying  deserted.  The  king's  troops,  which  had  been 
linable  to  overtake  ihem,  besieged  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  retired.  They  staid  there  for  the  winter,  and  then 
(895)  set  forth  again,  and  came  to  lh4  isle' of  Mersey,  on  the 
easi  coast  of  Essex,  whence  they  sailed,  (896,)  and  going  up 
the  Thames,  towed  their  vessels  twenty  miles  up  the  Lea, 
and  formed  a  strong  camp.  The  king,  in  the  harvest,  came 
and  encamped  near  London,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might 
get  in  their  corn  in  safety.  One  day,  as  he  was  riding  along 
the  Lea,  he  observed  a  spot  which  might  be  secured,  so  that 
the  Danes  could  not  bring  down  their  ships.  He  forthwith 
set  about  raising  forts  on  each  side  at  that  place;  but  the 
Danes,  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  broke  up  suddenly,  and 
marching  to  the  Severn,  again  raised  a  fortress  there,  in 
which  they  passed  the  winter;  and  the  next  summer  (897) 
they  went  thence  to  Norlhumbria  and  East-Anglia,  and  hav- 
ing gotten  ships,  sailed  away  to  France.  They  still,  however, 
harassed  the  south  coast  of  England;  and  Alfred,  who  had 
built  ships  of  war  on  an  improved  plan  of  his  own,  destroyed 
several  of  their  vessels.  As  a  piece  of  wholesome  severity, 
he  hanged  the  crews  of  two  of  them  which  had  bee^  driven 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  this  great  mon- 
arch's reign,  we  will  pause,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  people  in  the  intervals  of  war. 

It  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
general  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  those  times,  to  hear 
that  Alfred  though  the  favorite  son  of  a  king,  had  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years  before  he  learned  to  read.  When 
he  was  at  that  age^  his  mother  one  day  showed  him  and  his 
brothers  a  volume  of  Apglo-Saston  poetry,  and  said  that  the 
book  should  be  his  who  first  could  read  it.  Alfred,  who  had 
always,  loved  to  listen  to  the  lays  of  the  minstrels,  and 
■whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  the,'  fine  illuminated  or 
colored  letter  with'  which  the  book  commenced,  asked 
'■eagerly  if  she  wolitd  really  give  it.  She  assured  him  that 
ehe  would;  he  then  took  the  book,  sought  out  a  teacher, 
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and  soon  maiie  good  'lis  claim  to  it.*  The  next  book  thai 
he  read  was  a  collection  of  PsaJnis :  this  he  always  carried 
about  with  him,  and  it  waa  his  chief  source  of  consolation 
in  hia  retreat  in  Athelney,  When  his  kingdCm  was  settled 
he  began  to  study  Latin,  and  he  translated  from  it  the  works 
ol'  Orosias,  Boethius,  and  Venerable  Beile,  and  other  pieces. 
His  great  object  was  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge  among  his 
people ;  he  therefore  refused  to  promote  the  uneducated  to 
office,  and  he  indted  eminent'  scholaTs  from'  all  parts,  and 
gave  them  honors  and  dignities.  Hia  labors  were  not  with- 
out fruit.  "  When  I  took  the  kingdom,"  says  he,  "  very  few 
on  this  side  of  the  Humber,  very  few  beyond,  not  one  that  I 
recollect  south  of  the  Thames,  could  understand  their  prayers 
in  English,  or  could  translate  a  letter  from  Latin  into 
English ; "  yet  he  lived  to  thank  Ood  that  those  who  sat  in 
the  chair  of  the  instructor  were  then  capable  of  teaching. 
By  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time  into  three  equal  parts, 
for  repose,  business,  and  study,  this  great  prince,  though 
laboring  under  a  severe  internal  malady,  was  enabled  to  pro- 
duce more  literary  works  than  any  man  of  his  lime. 

Alfred  died  in  901,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirtieth  of  hia  reign.  His  character  has,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  been  the  theme  of  universal  applause,  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  in  a  nian  possessed  of  power  that  our 
nature  has  yet  exhibited.  His  civil  and  military  talents 
were  alike  great;  his  religion  was  simple,  sincere,  and  unos- 
tentatious; hia  love  of  truth  and  justice  were  remarkable; 
hia  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  djifusion  of  useful  and 
valuable  knowledge  was  sirpng;  he  especially  encouraged 
trade  and  mercantile  adventure.  The  fame  of  hia  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love  of  his  country,  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
succeeding  generations  as  lo  cause  the  most  valuable  insti- 
tutions to  be  ascribed  to  him,  though  without  reason  or 
proof  But  though  we  must  thus  derogate  from  his  fame 
as  a  legislator,  the  character  of  Alfred  as  ihe  good  and  great 
monarch  remains  one  with  which  that  of  the  emperor  Mat 
cus  Aurelius  can  alone  be  placed  in  competition, 

EDWAED  I.    (THE    ELDER.)    901—925. 

Edward,  named  the  Elder,  to  distmguish  him  from  his 
successors  of  the  same  name,  waa  chosen  by  the  Witan  to 
succeed  his  father  Alfred,     Bat  Ethelwald,  the  aon  cf  the 
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late  king  Etiielbald,  resolved  to  assert  his  claim  to  tha 
throne;  and  assembling  his  partisans,  he  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Wimburn  in  Dorset.  The  king  marched 
against  him,  and  Ethelwald,  though  be  vaunted  that  he 
would  conquer  there  or  die,  stole  away  secretly,  and  escaped 
to  Northumbria,  where  the  Danes  owned  him  as  the  king. 
He  then  went  beyond  aea  to  collect  troops,  and  (904)  he 
landed  in  East-Anglia,  where  the  people  al  once  submitted 
to  hiia  In  breach  of  peace  they  joined  him  (905)  in  an 
invasion  of  Mercia,  and  penetrated  to  Wiltshire.  King 
Edward  assembled  an  army  and  pursued  them;  he  ravaged 
all  their  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  then  retired, 
charging  all  hia  men  to  follow ;  but  the  Kentish  men  took 
no  heed,  and  staid  till  the  Danes  came  and  surrounded 
them.  The  battle  was  fierce,  ind  most  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  fell,  among  the  rest  tlie  pretender  Ethelwald ;  so 
that  the  disobedience  and  loss  of  the  Kentish  men  was  ulti- 
mately of  advantage  to  king  Edward,  who  m  the  Allowing 
year  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Danes  of  Northumbria  and 
East-Anglia.  The  turbulent  Danes,  however,  could  not  re- 
main at  rest,  and  they  began  again  (911)  to  ravage  Mercia. 
The  king  assembled  a  large  fleet  to  attack  their  coast:  think- 
ing all  his  troops  were  aboard  of  these  ships,  the  Danes 
advanced  boldly  into  Mercia,  wasting  and  plundering ;  but 
the  royal  troops  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  retiring, 
arid  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  king  Edward  gradually 
extended  his  power  and  supremacy  over  the  whole  island. 
The  people  of  Northumbria  and  East-Anglia  submitted  to 
him;  the  princes  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Strath- 
clyde,  and  the  k*ug  of  the  Scots,  became  his  liegemen.  In 
all  his  proj  t.  he  was  a  isted  by  the  Lady  of  Mercia,  as 
his  sister  Ethelfl  d  was  n  med,  who  governed  Mercia  after 
the  death  of  he  hu  b  nd  (912.)  This  able  princess  headed 
her  own  tro  ps  and  ga  ed  victories  over  both  Danes  and 
Britons.  She  and  the  k  g  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
possession  of  t  ng  f  fied  towns  as  the  best  means  of 
securing  tie  realm.  The  Lady  fortified  Bridgenorth,  Tam- 
worlh,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby,  etc.;  the  king 
raised  works  round  Hertford.  Witham,  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford, Maiden,  Towcester,  Colchester,  Stamford,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  and  other  towns.  On  the  death  of  the  Lady 
(920)  Edward  took  the  government  of  Mercia  into  his  own 
hands.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  twentj-four  years,  king 
Edward  died  in  peace,  (925.) 


ATHXLSTAN. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


i   OF  ALL   nRITAIN, 
ATHELSTAN,    aas— 941, 

By  the  will  of  his  father  and  the  choice  of  the  Witan, 
Atheiatan,  ihe  late  king's  eldest  son,  mounted  the  throne. 
He  was  crowned  at  Kingston,  but  a  part  of  the  West-Saxons, 
alleging  that  he  was  illegitimate,  refused  to  recognize  him, 
and  a  conspiracy  to  seize  and  blind  him  was  ibrined  by  a 
nobleman  named  Alfred.  The  plot  was  discovered,  but  as 
Altred  denied  his  guilt,  he  was  allowed,  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage,  to  clear  himself  by  oath  before  a  bishop.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  Rome  and  swear  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Pope ;  he  accordingly  repaired  thither,  and 
before  the  Holy  Father  swore  that  he  was  innocent.  In- 
stantly, it  is  said,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  he  died 
within  three  days. 

The  first  wars  in  whicii  this  able  prince  was  engaged 
were  agaiust  the  Britons  of  Cambria  and  Damnonia,  who 
strove  to  regain  their  independence.  But  their  efforts  were 
unavailing;  the  Cambrian  princes  had  to  come  to  Hereford 
and  do  homage,  and  agree  to  pay  yearly  twenty  pounds  weight 
of  gold  and  two  hundred  of  silver  into  the  hoard  or  treasury 
of  the  '  king  of  London ; '  they  were  to  send  him  every  year 
twenty-five  thousand  beeves,  and  their  best  hawks  and 
hounds,  and  the  country  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye 
was  to  become  a  part  of  Mercia.  The  Damnoniana,  who 
hitherto  had  dwelt  to  the  Exe,  were  now  driven  beyond  the 
Tamar,  and  completely  reduced  beneath  the  sceptre  of 
A  th  el  Stan, 

The  king,  in  the  hopes  of  maintaining  peace,  had  given 
one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  Sihtric,  the  ruler  of  the 
Danea  beyond  the  Humber;  but  Sihtric  dying  soon  afier, 
(927,)  the  northern  chieftains  urged  his  sons  Guthfrith 
IGodfrey)  and  Aiilaf  (Olave)  to  cast  off  allegiance  to  Athel 
Stan  ;  "  for  in  the  old  lime,"  said  they,  "  we  were  free,  ana 
served  not  the  southern  king."  War  was  resolved  on. 
Con^tantine,  king  ol  the  Scots,  took  share  in  it;  but  the 
sower  of  the  English  king  was  not  to  be  withstood ;  the 
Danish  princes  were  forced  to  lly  beyond  ^ea.  the  Scottish 
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king  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions,  and  giie  hia  aon  tm 
&  hostage,  (926  *) 

Guthfnth  and  Aniaf  embraced  ihe  life  of  pirates,  the  for- 
mer died  early,  but  the  latter,  more  tortunite,  nude  him 
self  master  of  Dublin,  ")  Ireland,  and  became  the  chief  of 
a  powerful  piratic  force  The  king  of  the  Scots,  iH  brook- 
ing subjection,  made  a  treaty  with  Anlaf,  the  BritonH  of 
Strath-clyde,  Cumbria,  and  Ctmbria  readily  joined  in  the 
confederacy,  and  when  Anlaf  entered  the  Humber  with  a 
fleet  ol  SIX  hundred  and  twenty  lail,  the  whole  conlederacy 
took  arms  King  AtheKlan  issembied  an  army  without 
delay,  and  the  hostde  forces  met  at  a  place  named  Brun- 
nanburgh  It  is  said  that  Anlaf  before  the  battle  disguised 
himself  as  a  minstrel,  and  entered  the  English  camp  The 
soldiers  quickly  flocked  about  him  the  oens  of  the  arrival 
of  a  strange  minbtrel  was  brought  to  the  king,  at  whose 
order  Anlaf  was  led  to  the  royal  tent,  where  he  played  and 
sang  as  the  king  and  his  nobles  sat  at  a  banquet ;  he  was 
then  dismissed  with  a  suitable  reward.  He  retired,  having 
noted  every  thing  in  the  camp ;  but  his  pride  would  not  let 
him  retain  the  money  which  prudence  had  induced  him  to 
accept,  and  he  buried  it  in  the  ground  when  he  thought  him- 
self unobserved.  A  soldier,  however,  saw  him,  and  on  a 
close  inspection  recognized  him,  and  then  went  and  informed 
the  king.  Athelstan  demanded  why  he  had  not  given  infor- 
mation when  he  might  be  seized.  The  soldier  made  answer, 
that  he  had  once  served  and  sworn  fealty  to  Anlaf,  and  if 
he  had  betrayed  Mm,  the  king  might  justly  suspect  him  of 
equal  treachery  to  himself.  Athelstan  praised  him,  and  then, 
suspecting  AnIaPs  design,  removed  his  tent  to  another  part 
of  the  camp,  and  the  vacant  ground  was  occupied  by  the 
bishop  of  Sherborn,  who  arrived  that  evening  with  his 
retaineia.  .o  the  dead  of  the  night  Anlaf  and  his  troops 
burst  into  the  English  camp,  and  making  direct  for  the  royal 
tent,  as  they  thought,  slaughtered  the  bishop  and  his  com- 
panions. The  tumult  spread;  at  sunrise  a  regular  battle 
commenced,  and  having  Usted  -all  through  the  day,  termina- 
ted in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  invaders.  Five  Danish 
kings  and  seven  earls  {Tarls)  were  slain,  the  king  of  Scots 
lost  his  son  und  warriors  without  number  fell.     "Never," 

•  Thekingof  Soolahai,  as  we  have  seen,  done  homage  W  Edwaid 
in  921,  There  are,  we  afqjifihejui,  few  points  in  liialory  more  certain 
tllin  tlie  vassalage  of  the  Souttish  orowp  from  that  date  till  Ihe  *nd  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  See  Palgra"<e'a  Rise  and  Progrem  of  ifie  £^ 
li^  Congtitutoii,  vol.  i.  eh.  SO. 
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■ays  the  poet  who  sang  the  battle,  "  sii)f  e  ihe  Saxons  and 
Angles,  those  artists  of  war,  arrived,  was  such  slaughter 
known  in  England." 

After  this  great  victory  the  realm  of  Athelstan  was  at 
ease  and  tranquil.  The  King  of  the  English,  or  of  all 
Britain,  as  he  styled  himself,  was  highly  respected  by  the 
princes  of  the  continent;  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Armorica 
sent  their  sons  to  be  reared  at  his  court ;  the  son  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  Charles  the  Simple  king  of  France,  the  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  cdimt  of  Paris,  espoused 
his  sisters ;  and  after  the  dethronement  of  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, his  widow  and  her  son  Louis  took  refuge  in  England, 
whence  the  latter  was  named  when  restored  D'outremer, 
( From  liet/om'  'ca.) 

EDMUKD.    941—947. 

Atheist^,l  was  sq^ceeded  (941)  by  his  brother  Edmund, 
ihen  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Northumbrians  im- 
mediately recalled  Anlaf  from  Ireland  to  be  their  king; 
and  WuJstan,  archbishop  of  York,  warmly  espoused  hii 
cause.  Mercia  was  forthwilh  invaded,  and  Tamworlh  takea 
and  plundered  ;  a  battle  was  fought  at  Leicester,  after  which, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  prelates  of  York  and  Canterbury, 
a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Edmund  was  to  rule  south, 
Anlaf  north  of  Watlinij  Street,*  and  the  survivor  to  possess 
the  whole.  Aniaf,  however,  died  thenext  year,  and  Edmund 
then  (945)  reduced  all  Northuinbria.  He  next  turned  hia 
arms  agninst  the  Britons  of  Cumbria ;  he  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled Donald,  their  prince,  and  blinded  his  sons,  and  then 
gave  the  country  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  in  vassalage. 
Edmund  the  Magnificent,  as  he  is  named,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  power.  As  the  next  year  {7415)  he  was  sitting  at  a  feast 
with  his  nobles,  on  Si,  Augustine's  festival,  he  saw  at  the 
table  one  Leof,  who  had  been  outlawed.  Enraged  at  his 
audacity,  the  king  spiang  up,  caught  him  by  the  long  hair, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  ground ;  but  in  the  struggle  Leof 
drew  a  dagger,  and  gave  the  monarch  a  mortal  wound. 

EDRED,    947— !)55. 

As  Edmund's  children  were  young,  le  v-n=  succeeded  by 

his  brother  Edred,  a  prince  of  delicate  frame,  but  of  vigor- 
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oua  mind  ;  his  (lominion  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  king 
domsof  the  island.  Hardly,  however,  had  iheNonluimbrians 
takuii  the  oaths,  when  they  rose  in  rehellion,  and  made  one 
Eric  their  king.  Edred  speedily  invaded  and  laid  waste 
their  country ;  and  as  he  menaced  to  return  and  do  slill 
worse,  (hej  deposed  and  murdered  their  new  ruler,  and  sub- 
mitted  to  the  king.  Ah  Wulstan  was  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
turbance, Edred,  aller  confining  him  some  time  at  Jedburgh, 
made  him  bishop  of  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
could  do  no  mischief.  ,Noi'thuinbria  was  now  made  an  earl- 
dom, and  not  a  kingdom,  and  the  earl  was  apnointed  by  the 

EDWT.     055— !)59. 

On  tlie  death  of  Edred  (!)55)  his  nephew  Edwy,  the  son 
of  the  late  king  Edmund,  was  chosen  king,  and  Mercia  be- 
came the  appanage  of  the  king's  younger  brother  Edgar. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  these  times  was  Dunatan, 
whom  the  church  of  Rome  has  canonized  for  hia  exertiona 
in  her  cauae.  Dunatan  waa  of  noble  birth,  and  even  akir. 
to  the  royid  family,  and  his  wealth  waa  considerable;  he 
received  his  early  education  at  the  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury; intense  study  brought  on  him  while  there  a  severe 
a  a  k  of  fever,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
aj  ha  e  caused  a  partial  derangement  of  intellect,  for  all 

h  ou  h  h  s  life  he  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  {and 
e  should  not  be  too  forward  to  accuse  him  of  falsehood,) 

o  nen  ed  by  visions  of  evil  spirits.  His  bodily  frame  waa 
dele  e  b  It  his  mind  was  most  active;  he  was  master  oi 
all  the  1       ling  and  arts  of  the  age ;  he  wrought  the  various 

netals  wi  h  great  skill;  he  excelled  chiefly  in  music,  and 

V  h  be  nes  of  his  harp  he  sought  to  soothe  his  perturbed 
sp  and  banish  the  thoughts  that  agitated  him.  By  his 
uncle  Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  was  early  intro- 
duced at  the  court  of  king  Athelstan,  where  he  won  favor 
oy  his  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  But  envy  and 
jealousy  soon  showed  themselves  among  the  courtiers;  the 
proud  spirit  of  Dunstan  was  roused,  and  he  quitted  the 
court  his  enemies  lay  in  ambush  for  him  ;  they  seized  and 
bound  him,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  flung  him  into  a 
maish  where  he  lay  till  he  was  found  and  relieved  by  some 
pa';'ieri-b>  He  soon  after  consulted  his  uncle  on  his  future 
cour'-e  oi  life;  the  prelate  urged  him  to  become  a  monk,  but 
Dunstin  lovd  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  he  withstood  all  hiii 
arguments      A.tbelm  then  prayed  that  eonie  evil  might  befal< 


it 

him  (0  cause  hi  ii  to  ai,t  right  and  Dnii>itan  viewing  a  fever 
lirought  on  pr  ibably  by  mental  uneaainess,  as  a  judgment 
sent  from  heaven  took  the  monastic  \ow8  at  Glistonbury 
Pn  t  c  latent  with  the  ordinary  auslerities  of  the  lonient,  he 
built  him  elf  a  cell  too  abort  to  dioiv  him  to  lie  at  his 
length  and  here  he  wrong  lit  at  his  torge  when  not 
engiged  in  primer  his  sleep  was  brief,  his  food  birely 
sniHced  to  sustain  nature  Here  too  the  fiend  assailed  him 
and  it  IS  said  that  late  one  evening  he  came  in  a  human  form, 
nnd,  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  little  window  of  the  ctll 
began  to  tempt  the  recluse  with  wanton  Ungiidge  Dunstan, 
who  knew  who  he  was,  waited  patiently  till  he  hv\  made  his 
tonga  red  hot,  with  which  he  then  seized  the  tempter  by  the 
nose,  and  the  yells  of  the  tortnred  demon  were  heard  ovei 
the  surrounding  country.  The  fame  of  the  sanctilj,  the 
tilents,  and  the  wisdom  of  Dunstan  spread  over  the  whole 
realm ;  king  Edmund,  on  his  accession,  invited  him  to  court, 
and  made  him  his  chief  miniater,  and  his  influence  in  this 
and  the  following  reign  was  without  limits.  The  zeal  of 
Dunstan  was  directed  to  two  points :  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  on  the  clergy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  monastic 
rule  of  St,  Benedict  into  England.  Hitherto  the  English 
clergy  had  followed  the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  plain  sense 
of  Scrtptnre,  and  entered,  like  other  men,  into  the  married 
state;  but  the  Oriental  reverence  of  asceticism  and  celibacy 
had  gradually  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Western  church, 
and  the  Popes  had  possibly  begun  to  discern  the  advantages 
(hey  might  derive  from  cutting  the  clergy  off  from  all  so- 
cial ties,  and  heedless  or  ignorant  of  consequences,  eagerly 
Boucht  to  enforce  an  institution  which  experience  has  shown 
to  he  the  most  detrimental  to  morality  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  A  Roman  monk  named  Benedict  had  also  drawn 
up  a  series  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  convent  of 
Monie  Cassino,  over  which  he  presided ;  the  superiority  of 
these  rules  caused  them  to  be  adopted  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  monks  throughout  Europe  thus  formed  one 
corporation.  The  rule  had  been  adopted  at  Glastonbury, 
but  the  English  and  British  monasteries  in  general  continued 
to  govern  Ihennselves  by  their  ancient  institutes.  Dunstan, 
a  man  of  resolute  character,  and  in  whose  heart  all  social 
feeiin»8  were  now  extinct,  resolved  to  enforce  the  ru|p  which 
he  approved,  and  the  celibacy  which  he  had  learned  tc.  regard 
as  sanctifying;  he  had  naturally  to  encounter  much  oppo- 
sition, but  like  most  reformers  of  his  character  he  was  little 
■crupulous  as  to  means,  regarding  them  as  "ustified  by  the 
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end,  and  he  exerted  ail  the  influence  and  power  he  possessed 
to  carry  his  tavonte  measures. 

On  the  accession  oi  Edwj  the  influence  of  Dunstan  in 
ihe  state  began  to  wane,  tor  the  king,  a  youth  of  but  seven- 
teen years  of  agp  and  addicted  to  pieasure,  set  himself 
agiinst  the  new  regulations  in  the  church.  Edwy  had,  in 
opposition  to  his  counLiUors  and  prelnles,  espoused  a  beau- 
tiful maiden  of  the  rojal  blood,  but  related  to  him  within 
the  prohibited  degrees'*  On  the  day  of  hia  coronation, 
»hen  his  nobler  uere  carousing  after  the  Saxon  fashion  in 
the  rojdl  halH,  the  kiug  secretly  withdrew,  and  leaving 
them  to  their  revels  retired  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  her  mother  At  the  desire  of  the  guests,  Dunstan  and 
one  ot  the  prelates  went  in  search  of  him,  and  entering  the 
apartment,  Dunstan  abused  Elgiva  (so  the  queen  was  named) 
and  her  mother  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  even 
menacing  the  latter  with  the  gallows.  He  seized  the  king, 
dragged  him  awaj  to  the  hall  where  the  nobles  were  revel- 
ling, and  forced  him  to  resume  his  seat. 

Edwy  had  too  much  spirit  not  to  resent  this  insult,  and 
Elgiva  naturally  urged  him  to  vengeance.  Under  the  pretext 
of  hia  having  made  away  with  public  money  in  the  late  reign, 
be  b^nJshed  him  the  Icingdom.  Dunstan  retired  to  Ghent, 
but  he  bad  left  a  strong  party  behind  him ;  at  the  instance 
nl  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  people  rose  in  rebel- 
lion m  Mercia  and  the  North,  and  made  prince  Edgar  their 
kinj  and  in  Wes^iex  Odo  forced  the  king  to  give  up  Elgiva, 
who  by  the  prehte's  orders,  was  seized  by  a  band  of  soldiers, 
her  faue  was  scarred  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Ireland  t     But  when  her  wounds  were  healed,  she  re 

*  Wegive  this  view  oflhecaae  on  the  authority  of  the  honest  Saion 
Chronicle.  Its  words  are :  "  In  this  year  (9o8)  flrclibiahop  Odo  di- 
vorced king  Edwy  and  Elfgiva,  because  tliej  were  too  sib"  (i.  e.  near 
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slaie  of  concubinage, 
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nied  by  his  refiners,  lie  rode  to  the  plac 


Igiva,  probtt- 


)r  on  board  a  ship,  in  whicli  she  was  conveyed  lo  Ireland,  At  li 
return  to  court,  he  waited  on  Kdwy,  and  in  respectful  and  aSeclinna 
language  endeavond  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  to  soolhe  tl 
exBspeniled  mind  of  the  young  princa." 
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turned  in  searclt  of  her  husband ;  slie  was,  however,  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  of  Mo'i  soldiers,  liy  whom  she  was  seized 
and  hamstringed,  am  slie  died  in  great  torture  at  Gloucester. 
The  unhappy  Edwy  d  d  not  long  survive,  and  Edgar,  now  but 
thirteen  years  of  age.  jecame  king  of  all  England. 

UDOAR     THE  PACIFIC)    !)51t— 975. 

There  is,  perhaps,  o  just  reason  for  supposing  that  Dun- 
Stan,  or  possibly  even  yd'o,  had  given  orders  for  the  atroci- 
ties which  his  partis- .IS  had  committed;  hut  he  certaiidy 
eaped  the  advantage  of  them.  He  returned  in  triiiiivpL 
when  Edgar  was  acknowledged  in  Mercia  and  NorthumL'ia, 
and  became  his  chief  adviser ;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  Worcester,  and  Edgar  forced  the  successor  of  Odo 
to  resign,  that  Dunslan  might  have  the  primacy,  with  which 
he  held  the  sees  of  London  and  Rochester.  The  married 
clergy  were  persecuted  without  mercy,  and  not  less  than 
forty-eight  Benedictine  monasteries  were  founded  in  England. 
The  king  joined  heartdy  in  this  persecution;  and  the  monk- 
ish writers  have  in  return  made  him  almost  a  saint.  Their 
only  charge  against  him  is  his  fondness  for  introducing  Flem- 
ings, Germans,  and  Danes  into  the  kingdom,  who  corrupted, 
as  they  say,  the  simple,  drtuous  habits  of  the  people. 

Yet  Edgar's  character  was  in  Bon»e  respects  far  from  per- 
fect. He  broke  into  a  convent  and  carried  off  a  nun,  at 
least  a  lady  who  had  assumed  the  veil,*  named  Wulfreda,  and 
made  her  his  mistress;  for  this  Dunstan  enjoined  him  by  way 
of  penance  to  fast  twice  a  weiik,  and  to  lay  aside  his  crown 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  But  on  another  occasion  the  mon- 
arch's guilt  was  morally,  though  not  perhaps  in  Diinstan's 
eyes,  of  a  deeper  dye.  Having  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of 
EKrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devon,  he  directed  one 
of  ilia  favorites,  named  Athelwold,  to  visit  the  earl  under 
some  pretence,  and  see  if  fame  spake  true  of  his  daughter's 
charms.  At  the  sight  of  Elfrida,  Athelwold  conceived  the 
most  violent  affection,  and  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to 
hifi  love.  He  returned  to  the  king,  and  told  him  thai  fame 
had  exaggerated,  as  usual,  and  that  Elfrida  was  but  an  ordi- 
nary maiden.     Edgar  then  ceased  to  think  of  her ;  and  some 

'  Muhnsbury  asserts  that  she  was  not  piotesaed,  (faneHmaniiilis.) 
Duristan's  biograpliers  exjireasly. snv  she  was;  yet  Dr.  Lingard  un- 
daunted]; ci(c3  them  as  ivlthi'^ses  (or  his  Btntement,  that  she  "  was  a 
jouiiir  lodj  educated  in  tlie  convent,  who  to  elude  his  pursuit  had 
«oierett  herse^r  with  the  veil  ol  one  of  tlie  sisters." 
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time  after  Athe  wold  said  to  him,  tliat  he  had  been  thiukiiii; 
that  homely  as  Elfrida  was,  her  birth  and  fortune  woiilJ 
make  her  an  eligible  match  for  himself,  and  he  cr^ived  per- 
mission to  seek  her  hand.  The  king  gave  a  readj  assent,  and 
even  strongly  recommended  him  to  her  parents,  and  the  fait 
Elfrida  became  the  wife  of  AtheUoid.  But  a  courtier  has 
many  enemies,  and  the  truth  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king ;  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  and  only  told  Athelwold 
that  he  was  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  be  introduced  to 
his  new-married  wife.  Athelwold  saw  his  danger,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  permission  to  precede  him  by  a  few  hours,  has- 
tened to  Elfrida,  and  revealing  to  her  the  whole  truth,  im- 
plored her  to  use  every  artifice  to  conceal  her  beauty.  El- 
frida, an  aspiring,  ambitious  woman,  though  secretly  incensed, 
promised  compliance,  and  Atheiwold's  fears  were  somewhat 
allayed:  but  what  was  his  horror  when  he  saw  her  come  be- 
fore the  king  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  charms,  and  practise  all 
her  arts  on  the  royal  heart!  Edgar  still  dissembled,  but  a 
few  days  after  he  slew  Athelwold  at  a  hunting  party  with  his 
own  hand,  and  then  made  Elfrida  his  queen.* 

Edgar,  named  by  his  .historians  the  Pacific,  was  doubtless 
a  prince  of  no  mean  capacity.  His  sway  was  supreme  over 
the  whole  island;  the  sound  of  war  was  unheard  during  his 
reign,  justice  was  duly  administered,  and  the  realm  prospered ; 
the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Man,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
Britons,  were  his  liegemen.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  (STS,)  having  celebrated  his  coronation  at  Bath,f  he 
assembled  a  fleet  of  five  thousand  sail,  it  is  said,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Chester,  whither  his  vassal  princes  were  summoned  to 
meet  him  and  perform  homage.  The  morning  followins  ihe 
day  of  that  ceremony,  Edgar  and  his  royal  vassals  entered  a 
barge  on  the  Dee ;  each  prince  grasped  an  oar,  the  king  him- 
self took  the  helm,  and  they  thus  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
St.  John's  monastery,  and  havilig  there  heard  mass,  tetnrtied 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  royal  abode. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  is  remarkable  for  the  extirpation 
>f  wolves  in  England.  Driven  from  the  plain  conntry,  these 
animals  harbored  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  whence  they 
descended  to  commit  (heir  ravages.  Edgar  changed  the  an- 
nual  tribute  imposed  by  Athelstan  on  the  Welsh  princes  to 


■  It  19  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  authority  on 

which  MalttiROury 

lalea  this  tale  J9  apparently  a  Sason  ballad. 

t  Tins  was  probably  the  resumption  of  his  ci 
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that  of  three  hundred  wolves'  heads,  and  so  active  a  chase 
was  kept  ap  against  the  wolves  that  the  race  was  soon  ex- 

EDWARD  JI,  (THE  MARTYR.)    975—973. 

On  the  death  of  Jldgar  (975)  there  was  a  contest  between 
tno  parties  in  the  state,  the  one  supporting  the  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Edward,  eon  of  the  late  king  by  his  first  wife,  the 
other  seeking  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Etbelred,  the 
son  of  Elfrida.  Edward's  cause,  which  was  founded  in  j  istice 
and  supported  by  Dunstan,  succeeded,  and  he  was  crowned; 
hut  his  rei^n  was  brief.  As  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dor- 
setshire, (978,)  and  came  near  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida 
gnd  her  son  resided,  he  went  unattended  to  pay  them  a  visit. 
Elfrida  received  him  with  great  appa,[eiit  kindness,  but  while 
he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  mead  on  horseback,  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, as  he  had  been  directed,  stabbed  him  in  the  back  :  the 
king  gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  he  soon  fell  exhausted  by 
loss  of  blood,  and  was  dragged  along  by  his  horse  till  he  ex- 
pired. The  appellation  of  Martyr  was  bestowed  on  this  in- 
nocent and  ili-l'ated  prince,  and  miracles  were  believed  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  two  events 
occurred  which  hate  led  many  modern  writers  to  entertain 
serious  and  not  ill-founded  doubts  of  the  sanctity  of  Dun- 
stan's  character. 

At  a  synod  held  in  Winchester,  (977,)  at  which  the  young 
ifing  and  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm  were  presei.t, 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  clergy  and  the  monks 
were  discussed.  When  the  arguments  had  been  gone  through, 
a  profound  silence  reigned,  all  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
ply of  Dunstan,  who  sat  with  his  head  hanging  down  as  im- 
mersed in  thought.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  from  a  cru- 
cilis  in  the  room,  saying,  "  Let  it  not  be !  let  it  not  be !  Ye 
liave  judged  well ;  to  chanire  were  not  well !  "  Even  at  the 
time  some  contrivance  was  suspected,  and  certainly  the  trans- 
action strongly  resembles  a  feat  of  ventriloquism,  a  power 
which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  the  saint  possessed. 

Another  synod  was  heid  the  following  year  at  Calne,  at 
which  the  king  was  not  present,  on  ^iccounl,  it  was  alleged,  of 
his  tender  age.  The  two  parties  occupied  different  sides  of 
the  room  When  his  opponents  had  ended  their  arguments, 
Dunst!in  declare'  that  he  would  commit  the  cause  of  the 
church  to  Christ.  Instantly  the  floor  gave  way  under  the 
opposite  party,  and  they  were  killed  or  maimed  by  the  fall- 
ing limbers,  while  the  part  where  Dunstan  and  his  friends 
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were  sitting  remained  firm  and  unmoved,*  ThiB  may  driub> 
less  have  been  accidental,  but  one  may  without  breach  of 
charity  suspect,  as  Fuller  says,  "  that  Dunstaii,  who  ha,d  so 
much  of  a  smith,  had  here  somethiDg  of  a  carpenter  in  him, 
and  Rome  device  used  by  him  about  pinning  and  propping  up 
the  room."  Unfortunately  the  character  neither  of  Dunstan 
nor  o**  his  church  oHers  any  security  that  such  an  atrocious 
lid  not  be  resorted  to  in  suniort  of  the  cause. 


ETHELRED  (THE  UNREADV.)  078— lOlG. 
Ethelred  mounted  without  opposition  the  throne  which  hit 
mother's  crime  had  procured  him,  (978.)  Though  he  was  in- 
nocent, Dunstan  at  his  cnronation  pronounced,  it  is  said,  a 
malediction  on  his  reign  for  the  guilt  of  Elfrida  and  her  ac 
complices;  and  never  was  prophecy  of  ill  more  fully  accom 
plished,  though  Dunstan  lived  but  to  see  the  beginning  ol 
the  evil.  The  Danes,  who  had  let  the  kingdom  have  rest 
since  the  days  of  Athelstan,  now  renewed  their  ravages. 
Sweyn,  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  being  banished  by  his 
father,  assembled  a  pirate-fleet,  and  appeared  off  the  coast  of 
England,  (982.)  Chester  and  London  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  whole  south  coast  ravaged.  The  Danes  con- 
tinuing theit  inroads,, the  Witan,  by  the  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishop Siric,  agreed  (991)  to  pay  them  10,000/ to  purchase 
exemption  from  their  ravages,  for  which  purpose  a  tax  under 
the  name  of  Dane-geld  (l>«nE-»M»m!y)  was  imposed.  But  this 
cowardly  expedient  had  the  fate  it  merited.  It  served  but  to 
excite  tlie  cupidity  of  the  Danes,  and  next  year  they  ap- 
peared in  still  greater  force  on  the  east  coast.  The  English 
were  now  roused  to  energy ;  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  at 
London,  and  it  was  intended  to  close  the  pirates  in  harbor 
and  then  assail  them;  but  ihc  treachery  of  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish leaders  frustrated  the  plan.  Alfere  earl  of  Mercia, 
who  had  been  a  partisan  and  accomplice  of  Effrida's,  had 
been  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his  son  Alfric,  (983,)  The 
new  earl,  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Ethelred, 
was  banished  the  realm,  (9S5;1  yet  such  was  his  influence 

"  So  the  matter  is  related  by  Dunsbin's  biograpjieca  The  Snxon 
Chronicle,  Malmsbury,  Huntingdon,  and  others  say  that  Dunstan 
alone  eanaped  injary  by  oatchmgTiold  of  a  beam.  The  account  in  tlie 
teit  seems  to  us  the  true  one.  Lingard,  with  his  uaual  art,  affects  lo 
reaard  this  and  the  speaking  criiElfii  as  (ictiona  undeserving  of  notice 
The  biographers  are  now,  with  him,  silly,  credulous  TBia,  who  com 
piled  from  materials  of  the  worst  description ;  but  when  the  oDjeot  is 
to  chnigp  the  unhappy  Edwy  with  the  most  incredible  depravity. their 
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aad  power,  that  he  was  restored  to  hia  lands  aiiU  office.  Aa 
tt  means  of  securing  himself,  he  hud  entered  into  a  secret 
league  with  the  Banes;  he  now  sent  them  intelligence  of 
the  plan  for  their  destruction,  and  he  stole  away  from  the 
army  the  night  before  the  engagement  which  took  place. 
The  king  had  the  barbarity  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Eifgar, 
(he  traitor's  son,  to  punish  the  misdeeds  of  the  father.  Yet 
ere  long  Aifric  was  again  ruler  of  Mercia ! 

In  903  Sweyn,  now  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olave  king  of 
Norway,  entered  the  Humber  with  a  large  fleet,  and  laid  all 
the  adjacent  country  waste.  The  next  year  they  came  and 
laid  siege  to  London,  and  failing  to  take  it,  spread  their  rav- 
ages over  the  southern  counties.  The  king  and  his  council 
agreed  to  give  them  16,000^.  if  they  ceased,  and  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.  They  therefore  fixed  themselves  at 
Southampton,  and  food  came  to  them  from  all  parts  of  Wes- 
sex.  Olave  soon  after  visited  the  king  at  Andover,  and  was 
there  baptized ;  he  made  a  solemn  promise,  and  kept  it,  never 
again  to  molest  the  realm  of  England,  and  on  his  returtf  to 
Norway  he  imposed  his  own  faith  on  all  his  subjects 

Year  after  year  the  Northmen  made  descents  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  burned  the  towns  and  villages,  and  laid 
waste  the  country.  The  troops  collected  to  oppose  them  al- 
ways lost  courage  and  fled,  their  leaders  not  seldom  setting 
them  the  example.  In  1002  peace  was  purchased  for  a  sum 
of  24,000^.,  and  food  as  before.  Meantime  the  king  and  his 
Witan  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  most  atrocious  expedi- 
ent for  their  futute  security.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
English  kings  from  the  time  of  Athelstan  to  have  great  num- 
bers of  Danes  in  their  pay  as  guards  or  household  troops, 
{Hus-carles,)  and  these,  it  is  said,  they  quartered  on  their 
subjects,  one  on  each  house.  The  Hus-carles,  acting  like 
soldiers  in  general,  paid  great  attention  to  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  became  more  acceptable  lo  the  females  of 
the  families  than  the  Englishmen  liked ;  they  also,  of  course, 
behaved  occasionally  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time 
they  acted  very  remissly  against  their  foreign  kinsmen,  and 
were  strongly  suspected  of  having  intelligence  with  them. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  massacre  the  Hus-carles  and  their 
families  throughout  England.  Secret  orders  to  this  effect 
were  sent  to  all  parts,  and  on  St  Brice's  day,  (Nov.  13th, 
1002,)  the  Danes  were  every  where  fallen  on  and  slain.  The 
ties  of  affinity  (for  many  of  them  had  married  and  settled  in 
the  country)  were  disregarded ;  age,  sex,  or  rank  could  claim 
no  exemption ;  even  Qunhilda,  siste-  to  Sweyn  of  Denmark. 
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though  a  Christian,  was,  after  beholding  thedeathof  ber  has- 
biiiid  and  son,  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  k'jig'3  fa- 
vorite, Edric  Streoiie,  the  chief  instigator,  it  is  thought,  of 
llie  massacre.  With  her  last  breath  she  declared  that'  her 
death  would  bring  the  greatest  etils  on  England;  and  her 
words  were  true.  Sweyn,  burning  for  revenge,  and  glad  of 
a  j)retexi  for  war,  soon  made  his  appearance  on  the  south 
coast,  and  during  four  years  he  spread  devastation  through 
all  parts  of  Wesaex,  and  round  to  East-Aoglia.  In  I0C6 
the  king  and  his  Witan  agreed  to  give  30,000/.  and  pro- 
visions as  before  for  peace,  and  the  realm  thus  had  rest  for 
two  .years.  In  this  space  of  time,  measures  were  tdopted  for 
raising  a  large  land  and  sea  force ;  every  owner  of  nine  hides 
of  land  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  man  with  helm  and  breast- 
plate, and  he  who  had  three  hundred  and  ten  a  ship.  The 
greatest  fleet  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  was  assem- 
bled (1009)  at  Sandwich,  but  it  was  as  fruitless  as  the  prece- 
ding armaments;  and  Brihtric,  brother  of  Edric,  having  tra- 
duced Wulfnoth,  the  '  Child  of  Sussex,'  as  he  is  called,  to  the 
king,  the  latter  went  off  with  his  division  of  twenty  ships, 
and  ravaged  all  the  south  coast.  Brihtric  sailed  with  eighty 
ships  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  his  vessels  were  assailed  by  a 
storm,  and  most  of  them  driven  ashore,  where  they  were  burnt 
by  Wulfnoth.  The  king  and  ail  his  nobles,  on  hearing  of 
this  di.saster,  quitted  the  fleet,  which  went  back  to  London  ; 
and  thus,  after  all  the  great  expense  of  preparation,  nothing 
was  effected.  Immediately  after  came  a  formidable  Danish 
army,  called  from  its  leader  Thurkill's  Host,  to  Sandwich, 
and  during  this  and  the  following  year  it  spread  its  ravages 
almost  unopposed  through  Kent,  East-Ang!ia,  Mercia,  and 
Wessex.  London  repelled  the  invaders  from  its  walls;  but 
they  took  most  of  the  other  towns  which  they  attacked,  and 
Canterbury  .was  given  to  them  by  the  trc.ichery  of  an  abbot 
named  Elfmar.  They  led  the  venerable  archbishop  Elfeah 
a  captive  to  their  fleet,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  large  ran- 
som for  him.  But  he  stood  firm  against-  thfemi;  he  declared^ 
he  had  no  goods  of  his  own,  and  he  would  not  waste  those  of 
the  church,  which  belonged  to  the  poor  and  needy,  nor  "  pro- 
vide Christian  flesh  for  Pagan  teeth  by  robbing  his  counlry- 
inen  for  them."  They  dragged  him  before  a  kind  of  council 
of  their,  chiefs,  who  were  at  a  rude,  tumultuous  banquet; 
I  heir  cry  was,  "  Gold,  bishop,  gold  1 "  and  when  he  still  per- 
sisted in  refusing,  they  pelted  him  with  cow-horns  and  bones 
At  length  one  of  them  smote  him  with  an  axe  on  the  head 
and  killed  liiiii.     Meantime  Edric  and  the  Witan,  who  were 
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assembled  at  London,  had  agreed  to  purn^haae  the  departure 
of  the  Host  for  48,000/,,  and  the  king  made  ThurkilJ  earJ  of 
East-Anglia,  and  took  him  and  a  great  part  of  his  men  into 
his  pay, 

But  all  availed  not  to  save  England  from  the  Danish  yoke. 
Next  year  (1013)  king  Sweyn  appeared  with  a  large  and 
Epleudidly  equipped  deet  at  Sandwich ;  he  sailed  thence  and 
entered  the  Bumber.  All  Northumbria  and  Lindcsey,  and  all 
the  Danes  northofWailingStreet,  joyfully  submitted  to  him, 
and  gave  hostages.  Leaving  bis  fleet  and  hia  hostages  with 
his  son  Canute,  (Knut,)  and  having  made  the  country  furnish 
horses  for  his  army,  he  advanced  southwards,  spreading  dev- 
astation on  his  way.  London,  where  the  king  abode  at  this 
time,  having  repelled  his  attacks,  he  went  to  Bath,  uhere  he 
received  the  submissions  of  the  western  thanes.  Meantime 
'  Ethelred  abandoned  London,  and  took  shelter  in  the  isle  ol 
Wight,  where  having  bitterly  complained  of  the  treachery 
and  disaffection  of  his  nobles  and  generals,  he  sent  the  lady 
Emma,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons,  for  safety  to  the  court  of 
her  brother,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  whither  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  repair  himself  also.  The  royal  exiles  were  most 
kindly  received  at  the  Norman  court,  and  Sweyn  became  the 
unopposed  ruler  of  all  England. 

The  dnke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  king  of  England 
was  allied  by  marriage,  was  the  third  in  descent  from  Hrolf 
or  Rollo,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  piratic  North- 
men in  the  days  of  Alfred.  Harassed  by  the  continual 
devastations  committed  on  his  dominions  by  these  freebooters, 
the  French  king  Charles  the  Simple  agreed  to  surr^uder  the 
province  of  Neustria  to  Rollo  on  the  same  terms  as  Alfred 
had  giy.en  up  East-Ang!ia  to  Guthrum.  Rollo  thus  became 
the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France ;  he  treated 
his  new  subjects  with  justice  and  kindness,  embraced  their 
religion,  and ,  sought  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  his  free- 
hooting  comrades;  by  degrees  the  t*o  parties  firmly  coa- 
lesced, the  French  language  becwa^  thajt  of.  both  court  and 
people,  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  French  prevailed; 
the  province  was  nained  Normandy  frpm  the  Northmen. 

Sweyn  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dominion;  he  died 
early  in  the  following  year,  (1014.)  The  Oantsh'hostoli'Ke 
His  son  .Canute  king;  bi*t  the  English ni>b!efl  and.iderg.ji  met 
aud  resolved  to.  recall  king  Etheljred,,  provided  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  govern  them  better  than  he  had  done  hith- 
erto. The  king  sent  over  his  son  Edmund,  named  Ironside 
from  hs  bodily  vigor,  and  a  solemn  compact  was  entered 
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into  belweea  king  and  people,  he  engaging  "  to  be  tneir  faiU-i 
iul  lord,  to  better  each  of  tiie  things  that  tliey  disliked,  and 
to  forgive  each  of  the  ihinga  that  had  been  dune  or  said 
against  him ;  provided  they  all  unanimously,  without 
treachery,  turned  to  him."  A  decree  was  then  passed 
declaring  every  Danish  king  an  outlaw  in  England.  Ethel- 
red  returned  and  matched  an  army  into  Lindesey,  where 
Canute  was  making  preparations  for  war,  and  laid  the  coun- 
try waste.  Canute  having  retired  to  his  ships  sailed  round 
to  Sandwich,  where  he  set  the  hoatages  given  to  his  father 
on  shore,  after  cutting  otf.  their  liands,  ears,  and  noses. 

The  next  year,  (1015,)  a  great  council  was  held  at  Oxford. 
Among  those  who  repaired  to  it  were  Sigfeith  and  Morcar, 
the  chief  thanes  of  the  Danish  Burglw ;  *  but  the  treacherous 
Edric,  having  enticed  them  into  his  bower,  (bure,)  or  private 
apartment,  had  them  there  slain,  probably  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  king,  who  immediately  seized  their  possessions. 
The  widow  of  Sigferth  was  confined  at  Mahnsbury,  whence 
Edmund  the  Atheling  t  carried  her  off  by  force  and  made 
her  hia  wife,  and  in  her  right  took  possession  by  the  strong 
hand  of  all  the  lands  of  Sigferth  and  Morcar.  As  Canute 
was  now  ravaging  the  coast  of  Wessejc,  an  army  under  Ed- 
mund and  Edric  advanced  to  oppose  him ;  but  no  action  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  ot  Edric  to  betray  ihe 
prince.  Foiled  m  his  attempt,  the  traitor  went  off  with 
forty  ships  and  openly  joined  the  enemy  All  Wessex  now 
submitted  to  Canute,  and  he  and  Edric  led  their  forces  in 
the  mid'Winter  mto  Mercia,  burning  and  plundering  as 
usual.  Edmund  vainly  tried  to  collect  a  suthcient  army  to 
oppose  them;  the  king,  leanngtreichery,  would  not  take  the 
field,  and  Canute,  having  ravaged  all  the  east  of  Mercia, 
entered  and  subdued  Northumberland,  whose  earl  had  joined 
the  Atheling. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  the  troubled  life  and 
reign  of  king  Ethelred  came  to  a  close.  He  died  on  St 
George's  day  (1016)  at  London. 

EDMUND  n.  (IRONSIDE.)     1016. 

On  the  death  of  king  Ethelred  all  the  Witan  who  were 
present  Joined  with  the  citizens  in  electing  Edmund  the 
Atheling  king ;  but  the  Witan  of  Wessex  meantime  met  at 

*  These  were  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Sfamford 
t  Atheling  (fcom  eCkel,  noble)  is  equivalent  to  crawn  prince  or  heir 
apparent 
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Southampton  aud  chose  Canute  king,  and  the  sword  was 
noiv  to  decide  between  the  rivd  inonarchs.  Canute  sailed 
up  the  Thames  and  laid  siege  to  London,  whicli  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  citizens;  and  in  the  mean  time  Edmund 
reduced  Wessfx.  Having  gained  two  victories,  lie  came 
and  raised  the  siege  of  London,  and  he  again  routed  the 
Danes  in  Kent ;  but  the  traitor  Edric,  who  had  been  hitherto 
on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  now  sought  a  reeoiteiiiation  with 
Edmund,  who  allowed  him  to  join  his  troops  with  the  royal 
army ;  and  at  the  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  at 
Asinirdon  in  Psses,  while  victory  seemed  about  to  declare 
for  the  valiant  Edmund,  Edric,  having  slain  a  thane  who  re- 
sembled the  king,  held  uj>  the  head,  crying,  "Flee,  Lngliahl 
flee,  English!  dead  is  Edmund  I"  and  then  set  the  example 
of  t^ig^t.  "  Thus  had  Canute  the  victory,"  says  the  cliron- 
icle,  "though  all  England  fought  against  him,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  England  was  there  undone."  Canute  folloned 
Edmund  into  Gloucestershire,  where  that  inriefsiti^aSile 
prince  had  assembled  another  army.  When  the  torces  stood 
in  array,  Edmund  proposed  to  decide  their  claims  by  single 
combat;  but  Canute  saying  that  he,  a  man  of  small  stature, 
would  have  little  chance  against  the  tall,  athletic  Edmund, 
proposed,  on  the  contrary,  for  ihem  to  divide  the  realm  as 
their  fathers  had  done.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  I'.le  of 
OIney  for  the  purpose,  and  Edric  and  the  Witan  there  ar- 
ranged that  Edmund  should  retain  Wessex,  Essex,  East- 
Aiiglia,  and  London,  with  a  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  which  was  assigned  fo  the  Dane.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  year  Edmund  was  no  more,  and  Edric  is  iccused 
of  having  been  the  author  of  his  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CANUTE.     1016—1035. 


When  the  death  of  Edmund  was  known,  the  Witan  assem- 
bled at  Loudon  and  decided  that  Canute  should  be  king  of 
all  England,  and  tiiey  outlawed  the  family  of  Ethelred 
Canute  soon    after    put  to  death    Edwy,   the  brother    of 
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EdniLTid ;  aiia  he  sent  that  monarch's  two  infant  childrer  M 
his  brother,  the  king  of  Sweden,  requesting  hini,  it  is  said, 
to  free  him  from  uneasiness  by  their  death.  The  Swede 
shrank  from  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  babes,  and 
sent  them  to  the  king  of  Hungary,,  who  brought  them  up 
carefully.  One  of  them  died ;  the  other,  named  Edward, 
was  marriei!  to  his  benefactor's  siater-in-lnw,  and  bad  issue, 
of  which  we  shall  hear  anon.  Canute  might  thus  have  been 
so  far  secure;  but  the  lady  Emma  had  her  two  sons  with  her 
in  Niirmandy,  and  duke  Robert,  their  cousin,  was  inclined 
to  assert  their  rights.  To  obviate  this  danger  Canute  sought 
and  obtained  the  hand  of  Emma  in  marriage,  engaging  to 
leave  the  crown  of  England  to  her  issue  by  him. 

Canute  divided  his  realm  into  four  separate  governments 
Wessex  he  retained  in  his  own  hands ;  Mercia  was  rulec 
by  Edric ;  East-Auglia  by  Thurkill  .the  Darie,  and  Northum. 
berland  by  the  king's  kinsman  Eric.  But  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign  Edric  met  the  reward  of  his  treachery  in 
the  following  manner.  Not  content  with  Mercia,  he  sought 
more,  alleging  as  his  merits  his  treasons  to  Edmund.  Ca- 
nute replied,  that  he  who  had  been  a  traitor  to  an  old  master 
would  hardly  be  faithful  to  a  new  one.  Eric  then,  probably 
in  concert  with  the  king,  struck  Edric  dead  with  a  battle-axe ; 
his  body  was  Hung  into  the  Thames  ;  his  head  was  stuck  on 
the  highest  gate  of  London.  Several  of  the  English  nobles 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  possessions  given  to  the  Danes ; 
and  these  men,  as  was  to  be  expected,  treated  the  English 
with  such  insolence  as  drew  on  them  their  universal  hatred. 

Canute  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  age.  He 
was  king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Nor\yay,  and  superior 
lord  ofSweden  and  Scotland.  England  was  his  chief  abode, 
but  he  frequently  visited  his  northern  dominions,  where  the 
hostility  of  the  Sclavouian  Vends,  who  held  the  south  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Swedes, 
gave  occasional  employment  to  his  arms.  In  one  of  these 
expeditions  the  native  English  troous,  commanded  by  God- 
win, son  of  Wulfnoth.'t'he  Child  of  Sussex,'  beii  g  stationed 
near  the  eneiny's  camp,  their  leader,  seeing  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, fell  on  it  in  the  night  aiid  completely  roiited  the 
toes.  Canute,  to  reward  Godwin,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  highly  advanced  him  in  wealth  and  honor. 
All  through  ^tiie  reign  of  this  king  England  was  at  pea<;e;  to- 
ward its  close|,'(LO^,).  J^Ialcolm  king  of  Scots,  'and  Jiis  son 
Duncan  prince  of  Cumbria,  refusf^d  homage,  alleging  .that 
tiiinute,  not  being  the  rightful  king,  was  not  entitled  to  claini 
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it;  but  the  appearance  ol  that  monarch  with  a  \iige  army 
soon  reduced  them  to  obedience  and  they  perk  rnied  their 
homage 

Advancmg  age  mitig-iied  the  original  harshne'is  ol  Cd 
nute'a  character  his  rule  became  just  and  equitible  ind 
he  gradually  gained  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects 
religion  also  engaged  much  of  his  thouglits  and  time  and 
he  showed  his  piety  in  the  minner  ol  that  age  b)  building 
churches  and  endowmg  monasteries  He  eien  (ll  II)  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  he  engaged  the  prmcea  through 
whose  dimiuious  he  pabW  to  cease  Irom  exacting  tolls  from 
the  English  pilgrims 

t  IS  said  that  one  day  whde  he  was  residing  at  bouth 
ampton  his  courtiers  were  extolling  his  might  and  power 
Canute  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  atrand  where  the 
tide  was  now  advancing  and  as  lord  of  the  ocean  command 
ed  it  not  to  approach  but  heedless  of  his  mandate  the 
waves  pursued  their  deatined  course  and  so(  n  flowed  around 
the  royal  seat  Then  turning  to  his  flatterers  the  king  bade 
them  confess  the  wedkne>is  and  impotence  of  all  human 
power  compared  with  that  of  Him  who  had  said  to  the 
ocean  1  bus  t  ir  shalt  thou  go  and  no  larther  After  this 
he  deposited  the  crown  m  the  cathedral  ol  Winchester,  and 
never  again  resumed  it.  Canute  died  at  Shaftesbury,  (1035,) 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  regretted  by  his  subjects,  and 
confessedly  inferior  in  fame  and  ability  to  do  monarch  of  the 

HAROLD  I.  (BAREFOOT.) 
Canute  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardacnute. 
To  the  last,  who  was  the  issue  of  the  lady  Emma,  and  was 
alone  legitimate,  England  was  due  by  the  marriage  con* 
tract;  but  Canute  had  by  will  appointed  him  ruier  of  Den- 
mark (where  he  now  was)  and  of  the  Danes  in  England, 
while  to  Sweyn  he  lefl  Norway,  and  to  Harold  England. 
This  iast,  who  was  on  the  spot  and  bad  secured  the  royai 
hoard  or  treasure,  was  supported  by  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia, 
the  thanes  north  of  the  Thames,' and  ihe  citizens  of  Loudon; 
while  Godwin,  now  earl  of  Wessex,  and  the  English,  in 
generai,  were  in  favor  of  Hardacnute.  A  Witena-gemot  was 
held  at  Oxford,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Hardacnute 
ehnuld  lie  king  ot  Wessex.  As  he  still  remained  in  Den- 
mark, his  mother  Emma,  aided  by  Godwin,  governed  it  aa 
regent.  Her  two  sons  by  Elhelred,  who  were  in  Normandy, 
uieaiitime  tilted  out  a  fleet  and  sailed  over  to  England  to 
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raainlain  their  righi;  bul  on  coining  to  Southampton  thej 
found  the  people  prepared  to  oppose  ihem,  and  they  retired. 
Soon  after  a  letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  their  mother, 
inviting  one  or  both  of  them  to  come  over  and  assert  their 
claim  to  the  crown  ;  ncd  Alfred,  the  more  spirited  of  the 
two,  set  sail  from  FI'a.nder3  with  about  600  followers.  God- 
win received  him  with  much  seeming  kindness,  and  the;  set 
oul  for  Winchester ;  bnt  at  Guildford  they  were  all  seized 
in  the  night  by  armed  men,  and  next  morning,  being  drawn 
up  in  a  line  wtlh  their  hands  bound  behind  them,  one  out  of 
every  ten  was  selected  and  set  at  liberty,  a  few  were  reserved 
for  slaves,  and  the  rest  were  inhumanly  butchered.  The 
unhappy  prince  was  sent  to  Ely,  where  he  was  blinded,  and 
he  soon  after  died.  Godwin  was  generally  accused  of  this 
crime,  Harold  having,  it  is  said,  gained  him  by  a  promise  to 
marry  his  daughter.*  Emma,  not  thinking  herself  any  longer 
safe,  retired  to  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  some  time  after 
she  was  pined  by  her  son  Hardacnute,  and  Harold  dying 
(1040)  after  a  reign  of  about  lour  years,  he  was  unanimously 
invited  to  occupv  the  throne. 

HARDACHIJTE.  1040—1043 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  avenge 
on  the  senseless  remains  of  Harold  his  own  exclusion  and 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred  ;  he  caused  them  lo  be  dug 
up  and  iJung  into  the  Thames.  This  king  imposed  such 
heavy  Danegeld  on  the  people,  that  commotions  prevailed  in 
various  parts,  particularly  at  Worcester,  which  town  was 
stormed  and  plundered  by  his  command.  The  reign  of 
Hardacnule  also  was  brief;  at  the  wedding-banquet  of  his 
banner-bearer,  a  Dane  named  Towed  the  Proud,  at  Lambeth, 
which  he  honored  with  his  presence,  and  where  the  drinking, 
as  usual,  was  deep,  he  fell  speechless  lo  the  ground,  and 
expired  a  few  days  after,  {1042.) 

EDWARD  111,  (THE  CONFESSOR.)     1042. -lot*. 

Edward,  the  remaining  son  of  Ethelred,  was  at  this  time 

m  England,  whither    he  had  been  invited    by  his  brother 

the  late  king,  and  being  of  a  timid  character,  was  preparing 

to  fly  to  Normandy,  when  Godwin  proposed  to  secure  hini 

linion,  made  a  verj  god  defence  fS>* 
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he  crown  on  condition  of  his  e  p  ng  h  d  ughter  Edi- 
.ha  the  Pair.  Edward  assented  he  flu  n  e  of  Godwin 
isnoothed  aJ  difliculties  in  a  grea  oun  1  held  at  London 
and  at  Easter  (1043)  Edward  wa  «n  d  a  Winchester. 
To  gain  the  afTectioiis  of  his  people  he  abolished  the  odioii; 
t!ix  of  Dane-gelt ;  he  at  the  same  time  resumed  the  lavish 
granis  oi"  his  predecessors  to  their  Danish  favorites.  His 
couduo*  tu  his  mother  was  rather  harsh ;  under  the  pretext 
of  her  having  neglected  himself  and  his  brother  after  her 
second  marriage,  he  stripped  her  of  her  property  and  con- 
fined her  ill  a  monastery  near  Winchester. 

The  power  of  Godwin  was  now  at  its  height ;  .le  himself 
rnled  Wessex  and  Kent,  his  son  Sweyn  was  over  a  large 
portion  of  Mercia,  an-l  Harold,  a  third  son,  was  earl  of  East- 
Anglia  and  Essex,  so  that  his  influence  extended  over  the 
whole  south  of  England.  The  remaining  part  of  Mercia 
was  governed  by  earl  Leofric,*  Northumbria  obeyed  earl 
Siward  ;  and  England  was  thus  in  effect  divided  among  three 
ffreat  families.  Still  Edward,  though  ruled  by  the  Godwin 
family,  never  liked  them ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
like, or  urged  by  that  mean  and  mistaken  piety  which  ac- 
quired him  from  the  monkish  writers  the  title  of  Confessor, 
he  never  claimed  his  conjugal  rights  from  Editha  the  Fair. 
Godwin  gradually  became  alienated  from  him,  and  the  king's 
weakness  soon  furnished  him  with  a  popular  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Edward,  gentle  and  feeble  in  character  and  reared 
in  Normandy,  preferred  the  Normans,  whose  manners  were 
more  polished  than  those  of  the  English.  Numbers  of  them 
repaired  to  his  court,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
favor,  and  the  chief  offices  in  church  and  court  were  com- 
mitted to  them.  Their  language,  the  Norman -French,  also 
became  that  of  the  court.  The  popular  jealousy  was 
naturally  excited,  and  Godwin  secretly  nourished  it.  At 
length  an  event  occurred  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  hav- 
ing come  over  to  England  (1051)  and  staid  some  time  at 
court,  proceeded  to  Dover  on  his  return.  He  and  his  train 
entered  the  town  in  armor,  and  insisted  on  havmg  free  quar- 

house,  fell  on  and  wounded  its  master ;  the  Dover-man  slew 
the  intruder ;  the  alarm  spread ;  Eustace  and  his  men  got  to 
horse,  (tnd  came  and  killed  him  en  bis  own  hearth.     They 

is  ftmous  in  the  Co. 
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tlien  went  througn  the  town  slaying  all  tae.y  met,  out  most 
of  themselves  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray.  Eustace  hastened 
10  court  to  complain,  and  Edward  without  inquiry  ordered 
Godwin  lo  repair  to  Dover,  as  it  was  in  his  enrjdoni,  and 
punish  the  town  by  military  execution.  Godwin  refused, 
alleging  liat  the  people  were  not-  in  fault.  Matters  speedily 
came  to  a  rupture  ;  Godwin  anJ  his  sons  Sweyn  and  Harold 
assembled  an  army  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  earl 
and  his  followers.  The  king  called  on  Siwaid  eari  of  North- 
umberland and  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia  to  come  to  his  aid, 
and  they  assembled  their  troops,  which  were  also  joined 
by  those  of  Ralph,  a  Norman  who  had  been  made  earl  of 
Worcester,  The  two  armies  approached  each  other  in 
Gloucestershire,  but  no  engagement  ensued,  as  the  majority 
in  both  declared  against  shedding  the  best  of  English  blood 
in  civil  contest  ■  a  trace  was  effected  ■  ho'itage'i  were  "iven 
h    h     d  d  g      d  f      I        h  1 
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of  Wessex.  When  the  king's  power  was  thus  reestablished, 
his  cousin  William,  the  young  duke  of  Normandy,  came 
over  with  a  numerous  train  to  visit  him,  and,  having  spent  a 
short  time  at  the  English  court  and  witnessed  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  returned  home. 

But  though  the  Godwin  family  were  outlawed,  they  were 
not  reduced.  The  old  earl  assembled  a  fleet  (1052)  in  Flan- 
ders, Harold  collected  forces  in  Ireland,  and  having  united 
their  strength,  they  appeared  on  the  south  coast.  Sussex., 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex  declared  for  them ;  the  peas- 
antry joyfully  supplied  them  with  provisions ;  they  sailed  up 
to  London,  where  the  king  was  residing,  and  sent  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  their  honors.  A  denial  being  given, 
Godwin's  troops  became  furious,  but  he  restrained  them,  and 
having  stationed  them  in  the  Strand,  (as  the  north  hank  o( 
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(he  Thames,  west  of  the  city  wall-,  wiis  oamed,)  prppareti  for 
action.  The  king's  troops  were  numerous,  bill  they  weri; 
loath  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  iheir  desire  of  ati  accommodation.  A  witena-ge- 
mot  waa  assembled,  before  which  Godwin  protested  his  own 
and  Ilia  sons'  innocence  of  all  laid  to  their  charge.  Bia 
power  was  too  great  for  his  veracity  to  be  questioned ;  all  the. 
forfeited  honors  and  possessions  were  restored ;  the  lady  Edi- 
tlia,  also,  '  sat  in  her  honor.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign- 
ers, with  a  few  exceptions,  were  outlawed,  and  the  Ncrmu)i 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dorchester  only  saved  their  lives  by 
a  precipitate  flight. 

Godwin  did  not  long  enjoy  his  power ;  as  he  was  sitting  at 
[iie  royai  table  the  following  Easter,  (1053,)  he  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  legend  says  that  the 
lung  had  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred, 
whereupon  he  cried,"  May  this  morsel  be  ray  last  if  I  didiiT' 
and  the  piece  of  bread  which  he  attempted  to  swallow  choked 
him.  His  power  and  honors  fell  to  hie  son  Harold,  who  re- 
signed East-Anglia  to  earl  Algar,  who  had  held  it  when  he 
was  himself  an  outlaw.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Leofric, 
(i057,)  Algar  succeeded  to  Mercia,  and  he  then  resigned  East- 
Anglia,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  which  was  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gurth.  Algar  was  outlawed  shortly  after  {105S)  on 
a  charge  of  treason  ;  he  retired  to  Griffith  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  he  so  wasted  and  destroyed 
the  adjoining  country  that  Harold  w;is  glad  to  make  peace 
with  him  and  let  him  resume  his  honors. 

Harold  had  also  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  influence 
in  the  north.  Duncan  king  of  Scots  had  been  treacherously 
murdered  (1039)  by  one  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  named 
Macbeth,  who  then  expelled  Malcolm  the  heir,  and  seized 
tlie  crown.  Malcolm  appealed  to  Edward  as  his  superior 
lord  and  by  the  king's  directions  earl  Siward  led  an  army 
into' Scotland,  (1054,)  where  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usur 
per,  and  placea  Malcolm  on  the  throne.  Siwatd's  eldest  son 
had  fallen  in  the  battle;  he  died  himself  the  following  year,* 
and  his  remaining  son  Waltheof  being  too  young  to  govern 
the  earldom,  Harold  made  the  king  confer  it  on  his  own 
brrther  Tosti.    After  a  few  years,  however,  the  thanes,  weary 

■  Wlien  Siward  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  asked  how  be  had 
fallen,  and  being  told  that  his  wounds  were  all  in  front  Jie  sajd  he  wan 
aatiafied  and  desired  no  betlec  deatli  for  himself.  Vk  hen  he  felt  his 
own  death  approaching,  he  declared  he  would  die  as  a  warrior,  anr 
arrayed  in  armor,  with  bis  spear  in  his  hand,  he  breathed  his  laiL 
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of  the  tyranny  of  their  new  earl,  rose  against  him  and  drov« 
nim  away,  (1065.)  They  appointetl  Morcar  sou  of  Algar  and 
brother  of  Edwia,  who  had  now  succeeded  hia  father  id  Mer- 
cia,  to  be  their  earl,  and  Harold  deemed  it  prudent  to  acqui- 
esr«  in  their  choice.  England  was  now  in  effect  divided 
between  him  and  the  sons  of  Algar. 

The  king,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty, 
beinsr  advanced  in  years  and  childless,  began  to  think  of 
appointing  a  successor.  He  therefore  had  Bummooed  ftora 
Hungary  his  nephew.  Edward,  named  the  Outlaw,  the  son  of 
Ironside.  The  prince  came  (1057)  with  hia  wife  and  three 
children,  Edgar,  Christina,  and  Margaret;  hut  ere  he  had 
seen  the  face  of  the  king,  he  fell  sick  and  died,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  the  people.  The  king,  it  is  said,  then  passing 
over  the  young  Edgar,  whose  incapacity  was  apparent,  made 
t  ■"■■li  appointing  the  duke  of  Normandy  his  successor.  It  is 
also  said  that  Harold  was  the  person  who  brought  the  duke 
the  tidings  of  the  bequest  in  his  favor,  but  there  is  great  con- 
tradiction in  the  various  accounts  of  this  matter.  That  Har- 
old bound  himself  hy  oath  to  forward  the  views  of  William,  ia 
a  matter  of  little  doubt;  how  the  oath  was  obtained  is  prob- 
lematic. The  common  account  is  as  follows:  Godwin  hud 
been  obliged  to  give  one  of  his  sons  and  a  grandson  to  the 
king  to  be  kept  as  hostage.s  beyond  sea;  and  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  HaroM, 
having  procured  Edward's  permission  for  their  release,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Normandy  to  obtain  them.  Being  driv- 
en by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Poothieu,  he  was,  in  accord- 
p.nce  with  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  age,  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  count,  Guy,  who  expected  to  obldin  a  large  ransom 
from  him.  Harold  sent  to  inform  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  count's  superior,  of  his  being,  thus  seized  when  on  his 
way  to  the  Norman  court,  and  William  forthwith  ordered  his 
vassal  to  transmit  his  captive  to  Rouen.  Here  Harold  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  release  of  his  relations.  William  then  took  occasion 
to  inform  him  of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  adding  that  the 
king  intended  to  make  a  will  in  his  favor;  he  desired  the  aid 
of  Harold  in  furtherance  of  his  claims,  vowing  the  utmost 
gratitude,  and  oiTerJng  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Adela. 
ITarold  was  astounded,  but  knowing  himself  to  be  in  the 
duke's  power,  he  promised  every  thing.  WilJiam  required 
his  oath;  Harold  swore  on  the  missal  in  the  usual  manner  in 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  ;  the  missal  was  then  removed 
and  there  appeared  beneath  it  a  vessel  tilled  with  tl^  bones  of 


lamta,  and  other  relics  which  William  hod  caused  to  he  placed 
there  secretly,  and  on  which  Haroiil  waa  now  held  to  have- 

Another  nccotint  says  that  the  olijeet  of  Harold's  voyage 
was  to  iiilorm  William  of  king  Edward's  intentions  in  Ilia 
favor.  A  third  and  more  probable  iiocount  ia,  that  Harold 
was  merely  sailing  along  tlffi  coast  of  Su^ex  ■on  business  or 
pleasure,  when  a  storm  drove  him  to  Ponthieu,  j 

The  life  of  the  feeble  monarch  was  faat  drawing  to  its  close.' 
Aware  of  the  approach  of  de^ih,  he  hastened  the  consenration 
of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  On  In- 
nocents' day  (lOfiS)  the  fane  was  dedicated  in  his  name  by 
(lueen  Edilha,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  51  he 
breathed  his  last,  and  was  interred  in  the  abbey  the  follow- 
ing day. 

A  prince  more  devoid  of  energy  than  Edward,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  history.  His  very  external  appearance  displayed  his 
character ;  bis  hair  and  skin  being  remarkably  white,  and  his 
complexion  rosy  like  that  of  a  child.  He  was  abjectly  supersti- 
tious, for  which  he  was  canonized  by  the  church,  and  miraclea 
were  invented  for  him.  He  was  weakly  indulgent  and  lavish- 
ly charitable.  If  he  showed  any  symptoms  of  vigor,  it  waa 
in  his  love  for  the  chase,  between  which  and  his  prayers  he 
divided  his  time.  For  the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which 
he  waa  held  by  the  English  nation,  he  was  more  indebted  to 
the  Norman  tyranny  than  to  his  own  deserts ;  his  reign  wm 
looked  back  to  as  halcyon  days  between  the  rigors  of  the 
Danish  and  Norman  rule ;  and  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Ed- 
ward (meaning  thereby  not  his  code,  but  the  laws  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  time)  were  the  constant  demand  of  the  people 
for  near  a  century.* 

It  is  perhaps  not  undeserving  of  notice  that  the  Confessor 
was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  king's-evil. 

HAROLD  n.    1066. 

It  was  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  as  the  late  king 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  be' yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Harold, 
and  named  him  to  succeed.  At  all  events,  on'  the  day  of 
Edward's  funeral,  Harold  was  crowned  without  opposition  by 
Aldred  archbishop  of  York.  The  southern  counties,  which 
he  and  his  family  had  long  governed,  readily  acknowledged 
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his  Luthority.  To  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Norlhumbrians 
he  made  a  progress  to  the  oorth,  accompanied  by  Wuletaii 
the  good  bishop  of  Worcester.  His  efforts  were  successful, 
and  to  bind  Edwin  and  Moroar  to  his  interesls,  he  espoused 
their  sister  Editha. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  and  the  coronation  of 
Harold  reached  the  duke  of  Normandy  as  he  was  huoling  in 
his  park  near  Rouen.  The  bow,  il  is  said,  dropped  from  his 
hand ;  he  stood  a  few  moments  rapt  in  thought,  then  llirew 
himself  into  a  boat,  and  crossing  the  Seine,  entered  his  pai- 
ace^  and  after  an  interval  of  moody  silence,  lie  called  his  bar- 
ons to  council.  By  their  advice  he  sent  to  require  Harold  to 
perform  his  engagements  and  resign  the  crown.  The  reply 
was  such  as  might  be  expected,  a  refusal  veiled  under  specious 
pretexts,  in  effect  a  defiance  of  tiie  Norman  power.  Forthwith 
William  summoned  a  parliament  of  his  barons  at  LilJebonne, 
and  though  the  nature  of  their  tenures  did  not  oblige  them 
to  cross  the  sea  In  the  service  of  their  liege-lord,  they  agreed, 
at  the  impulsion  of  a  baron  named  Fitz  Osbern  the  Bold,  to 
aid  in  the  conquest  of  England.  Promises  of  rich  rewards 
were  made  by  the  duke  to  stimulate  them  lo  exertion ;  sim- 
ilar promises  were  held  forth  in  proclamations,  and  the  flower 
of  the  chivalry  of  Brilanny,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  other  parts 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  William  the  Bastard.* 

The  pope  when  applied  to  readily  condemned  the  perjury 
of  Harold,  and  he  sent  the  duke  a  consecrated  banner  and 
a  ring  containing  a  hair  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  same  lime 
stipulating  for  a  more  punctual  payment  of  the  Peter-pence. + 

Meantime  William  aided  Harold's  brother  Tosti,  who  was 
in  Flanders,  and  enabled  him  to  collect  a  force  of  sixty 
vessels,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
began  to  ravage  It  and  the  adjacent  coast.  Being  driven 
off  by  Harold's  forces,  he  sailed  away  to  Lindesey,  but  here, 
finding  Edwin  and  Morcar  too  strong  for  him,  he  went  to 
Scotland,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  Harold  Hnrdrada, 
king  of  Norway,  to  whom  he  had  become  a  vassal,  having 
entered  the  Tyne,  he  came  and  joined  him.  They  thence 
sailed  to  the  Humber,  and  went  up  the  Ouse  toward  York. 
On  the  right  bank  of  this  river  they  were  engaged  (Sept.  20) 
by  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  ;  the  English  were  defeated 


•  He  was  the  natural  son  of  duke  Robert  by  a  maiden  o,  humbl« 
birth  named  Arlotta. 
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With  great  aiaughter,  and  the  two  eaila  vere  besieged  in 
York. 

KiLig  Harold,  who  had  assembled  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
taken  a  position  wilh  his  land  forces  between  Hastings  and 
Peveiiaey  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  on  liearing  of 
the  landing  of  the  Norwegians,  led  his  trotops  wilh  ail  speed 
to  the  north.  He  reached  the  neighborhood  of  York  four 
days  after  the  defeat  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  came  up  with 
the  Norwegian  king  and  but  a  part  of  his  forces.  Tosti 
advised  his  ally  to  fall  back  to  his  ships  ;  the  proud  spirit  of 
Hardrada  spurned  at  retreat.  He  sent  three  messages  to  his 
ships,  to  summon  his  remaining  warriors  to  his  side,  and  then 
retiring  to  Stamford  bridge,  on  the  DerwenI,  drew  up  his 
men  in  array  of  battle  ;  his  array  was  a  hollow  circle  in 
whose  centre  waved  the  Landeyda  (Land-teaster)  the  royal 
banner  of  Norway  ;  the  outer  rank  fixed  their  spears  obliquely 
in  the  ground,  while  the  second  rank  protruded  Ikeirs,  so  that 
the  English,  who  were  mostly  cavalry,  v;ould  impale  their 
horses  if  they  made  a  charge.  As  Hardrada  was  riding 
round  the  circle  to  inspect  it,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him.  "  Who  is  that  warrior  iu  blue,  with  a  glittering  helmet, 
that  has  fallen?"  inquired  Flarold;  he  was  told  it  was  the 
king  of  Norway.  "  He  is  a  large  and  stately  person,"  re- 
plied he,  "  but  his  fall  shows  that  his  end  is  at  hand ! "  Harold 
then  sent  to  Tosti,  offering  him  the  earldom  of  Northuinbria 
and  other  honors,  "  That  offer  should  have  been  made  last 
winter,"  said  Tosti ;  "  but  if  I  accept  it,  what  will  he  given  to 
the  king  of  Norway  V  "  Seven  feet  of  ground,  or  as  he  is 
a  very  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more,"  replied  the  envoy 
"  Oo  back,"  cried  he,  "  and  tell  king  Harold  to  make  him 
ready  for  the  fight  for  never  shall  it  be  told  in  Norway  that 
earl  To^tl  left  Harold  son  of  Sigurd,  and  went  over  to  his  foei  ' 

The  fight  began,  {Sept.  SJ5:)  the  English  cavalry  in  their 
usual  mmiier  charged  in  masses,  dispersed,  reassembled  and 
charged  agam  The  ardor  of  their  foes  at  length  made 
them  break  their  firm  array  to  pursue  them;  the  English 
ru.-hed  in  at  the  opening  ;  Hardrada  fell  pierced  in  the  neck 
by  an  arrow.  Tosti  took  the  command ;  the  troops  from  the 
fleet  arrived  :  the  battle  continued  till  Tosti  and  every  chief 
of  name  had  fallen,  and  the  evening  closed  on  the  complete 
victory  of  the  English.  Harold  dismissed  Olave  the  son  of 
the  fallen  king  in  safely,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the 
fleet  and  booty,  led  his  troops  to  York.  Here,  as  he  sat  at  hi« 
royal  banquet,  tidings  came  to  him  of  the  landing  of  tha 
Normans  in  Sussex. 
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The  preparations  of  the  dake  of  Normandy  being  com- 
pieted,  a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  assembled  in 
the  month  of  August  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utile  river  Dive, 
to  convey  his  forces  to  England."  But  the  wind  proved 
adverse  for  more  than  a.  month,  and  when  at  the  time  of  the 
equinox  it  changed,  and  t^c  armament  put  to  sea,  a  storm 
came  on,  and  though  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  escaped  to 
St.  Vallery,  near  Dieppe,  several  were  lost,  and  the  shore 
was  covered  with  wrecks  and  the  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
To  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  William  caused  the  body 
of  St.  Vailery  to  be  carried  in  solemn  procession,  and  when 
the  weather  became  serene  the  armament  again  put  to  sea  ; 
the  duke's  galley,  the  present  of  his  wife  Matilda,  on  whose 
prow  stood  a  golden  boy,  his  right  hand  pointing  to  England, 
his  left  holding  an  ivory  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  leading  the 
way.  The  vessels  advanced  so  unequally,  that  when  the  duke 
reached  the  English  coast  many  of  them  were  still  twenty 
leagues  in  the  rear,  and  they  would  have  been  an  easy  prey 
to  the  English  ileel  if  it  had  been  at  hand  ;  but  fortune 
favored  William  in  every  way  ;  the  wind  which  he  had  deemed 
so  adverse  had  only  detained  him  till  Hardrada  had  landed  and 
drawn  the  disciplined  forces  of  Harold  to  the  north,  and  in 
that  interval  the  English  fleet  had  been  obliged  to  disperse  to 
get  provisions,  and  the  wind  had  not  yet  permitted  it  to  re- 
assemble. He  landed  without  opposition  at  Pevensey,  (Sept. 
as,)  whence  he  advanced  to  Hastings,  and  raised  fortifica- 
tions at  both  places  to  protect  his  ships,  which  were  speedily 
blocked  up  by  the  English  fleet.t 

It  is  said  that  when  William  sprang  to  land  from  his  galley 
he  stumbled  and  fell.  The  superstition  of  the  age  might 
have  converted  this  into  an  ill  omen,  but  the  soldier  who 
raised  him  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  avert  it ;  seeing  hjs 
hands  full  of  mud,  he  cried,  "Fortunate  leaderl  you  have 
already  taken  England  I  its  earth  is  in  your  hands  1 " 

Harold  flew  to  London  on  hearing  of  the  landing  of  the 
Norman  ;  though  he  had  lost  some  of  his  beat  troops  in  the 
late  battle,  and,  it  is  said,  had  disgusted  the  rest  by  retaining 
the  whole  of  the  Norwegian  spoil,  he  assembled  within  six  days 
a  force  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  invaders.  He 
sentspiestoascertain  their  strength;  William,  it  is  smd,  caused 
these  men  to  be  led  through  his  camp  and  then  dismissed. 
As  the  Normans  shaved  the  upper  lip,  contrary  to  the  Eng- 
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isb  custom,  .ne  spies  told  Harold  that  they  looktHl  like  an 
nrmy  of  priesEs ;  he  laughed,  and  said,  they  would  find  these 
priests  right  valiant  soldiers.  Messages  passed  between  the 
two  rivals.  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal  trial 
of  their  claims,  or  a  single  combat.  Harold  replied  that  God 
should  judge  between  them :  his  brother  Gurth  theu  urged, 
that  as  he  bad  been  bo  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  talte 
aii  oath  of  fealty  to  William,  it  would  be  wiser  ibr  hiiu  not  to 
enter  the  battle  in  person,  but  to  let  him,  whose  conscience 
was  clear,  lead  the  troops.  Harold  derided  these  apprehen- 
sions, and  forthwith  set  out  with  his  forces,  in  the  hopes  of 
surprising  tlie  Normans  like  the  Norwegians ;  but  Wiliiiim 
was  too  alert;  his  scouts  brought  him  timely  word,  and  Har- 
old giving  over  his  plan  of  a  night  attack,  the  two  armies  took 
a  position  at  a  place  anciently  named  Seiilac,  now  called 
Battle,  from  the  events  eight  miles  on  the  London  side  of 
Hastings. 

It  was  the  laudable  custom  of  that  age  for  the  warriors  to 
employ  themselves  in  devotional  exercises  the  night  previous 
to  a  battle,  and  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament  in 
the  morning.  With  this  the  Normans  complied,  while  the 
English,  we  are  told,  passed  the  night  in  feasting  and  re*eiry. 
At  dawn  (Oct.  15)  Harold  drew  up  his  troops  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  in  one  compact,  solid  mass;  their  rear  was  protect- 
ed liy  an  extensive  wood;  each  man  was  covered  by  his  shield 
and  grasped  a  battle-axe,  the  ancient  English  weapon.  The 
king  and  all  his  nobles,  and  other  horsemen,  dismounted  and 
took  their  station  with  the  rest;  in  the  centre  waved  the  royal 
banner  containing  the  figure  of  a  fighting  warrior  woven 
in  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones;  beneath  it  stood 
Harold  and  his  brothers  Gurth  and  Leofwin.  On  an  oppo- 
site eminence  the  duke  marshalled  his  troops  in  three  lines, 
the  first  of  archers,  the  second  of  heavy  infantry,  the  third  of 
his  numerous  cavalry  in  five  squadrons ;  the  papal  bahher 
was  raised  in  (heir  front  by  Touataine  the  Fair ;  William 
bore  suspended  from  his  neck  the  relics  on  which  Harold 
had  sworn. 

The  Normans  raised  their  war-cry  of  "  God  help  us  I "  and 
advanced;  the  English  responded  by  shoiits  of  "  Holy  rood! 
God's  rood  I "  A  Norman  knight,  it  is  said,  named  Taillefer, 
preceded  the  army  mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  tossing  his 
svv'ord  up  in  the  air  with  one  hand  and  catching  it  with  the 
other,  and  singing  aloud  the  deeds  of  the  hero  Roland ;  he 
slew  two  English  warriors,  but  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  third.  The 
Normans  ascended  the  hill;  their  archers, having  discharged 
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tlieir  arrows,  fell  back  on  the  infantry,  but  neither  couW 
make  any  impression  on  the  English  phalanx:  the  cavalry 
then  charged ;  the  battle-axe  hewed  them  down  ;  the  Nor- 
man left  wing,  horse  and  fool,  turned  and  fled  ;  the  opposile 
English  broke  from  the  mass  and  pursued;  a  report  was 
spread  that  the  duke  had  fallen  ;  William  took  off  his  helmet 
and  rode  along  the  line.  A  body  of  cavalry  got  in  the 
rear  of  the  English,  who  had  pursued;  the  fugitives  turned, 
and  the  English  were  all  cut.  to  pieces.  Again  he  assailed 
the  English  phalanx;  firm  and  unmoved  it  withstood  the 
shock.  He  then  had  recourse  to  stratagem ;  a  part  of  his 
horse  feigned  flight;  the  English  again  broke  and  pursued: 
a  deep  ditch,  concealed  by  vegetation,  lay  in  the  way;  pur- 
suers and  pursued  fell  into  it  pell-mell,  but  the  English  were 
destroyed  as  before.  The  same  stratagem  was  tried  with  the 
same  success  in  another  part  of  the  line.  Still  the  main  body 
of  the  English  stood  unbroken  around  their  king;  but  Wil- 
liam  bad  directed  his  archers  to  shoot  upwards,  that  their 
arrows  might  fall  down  on  their  enemies.  By  one  of  these 
Harold  was  wounded  in  the  eye ;  his  brothers  were  already 
fallen.  Twenty  Norman  knights  rushed  to  seize  the  royal 
banner;  Harold  was  slain ;  the  English  broke  and  fied.  It 
was  now  night,  but  the  Normans  pursued  them  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fugitives  turning  on  them  in  a  place  full 
of  ditches,  took  a  severe  vengeance  for  their  defeat.  Thus 
was  this  memorable  battle  terminated ;  the  victors  lost  m  it  a 
fourth  of  their  number ;  the  loss  of  the  vanquished,  like  their 
number,  is  unknown. 

William  caused  a  spot  near  where  Harold  had  fallen  to  bo 
cleared,  and  pitched  his  tent  there,  in  which  he  and  his  bar- 
ons supped  that  night.  He  afterwards  founded  an  abbey  on 
that  spot  named  Battle,  in  which  prayers  were  to  be  contin- 
ually offered  up  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen.  Though 
Harold's  mother  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  his  body,  he  re- 
fused it.  He  caused  it  to  be  buried  on  the  sea-shore,  saying, 
"  He  guarded  the  coast  when  living,  let  him  still  guard  it 
now  thai  he  is  dead."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  afterwards 
relented,  and  the  remains  of  Harold  finally  reposed  at  the 
abbey  of  Wallham,  which  he  had  founded.* 

■■  See  Appendi»  (F.) 
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Ha?iHg  now  brought  the  histgry  of  the  Anglo-Sasoiis  to 
its  close,  we  will  pause  aud  take  a  slight  view  of  theit  polit- 

The  population  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  (exclusive  of  the 
kings  of  the  blood  of  Wodin)  was  divided  into  three  classes 
—  the  Earls,  the  Ceorls,  and  the  Theowes.  Of  these  the  Earls 
were  the  nobles,  or  land-owners;  the  Ceorls  (Ckurls)  were 
their  vassals,  the  class  of  ignoble  cultivators  acid  artisans,  an- 
swering to  the  demos  of  Greece ;  the  Theowes  were  slaves, 
whose  wretched  condition  was  the  consequence  of  their 
crimes,  or  of  their  imprudence  in  contracting  debts  which 
»liey  were  unable  to  discharge. 

The  Earls  and  Ceorls  were  each  again  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  former  consisted  of  the  Hlafords  (Lords)  or 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  of  the  Sitboundmen  or  those 
who  by  blood  were  Earls,  but  who  had  not  property  enough  to 
make  them  Hlafords.  The  Ceorls  were  divided  into  Heorth- 
fastmen  or  householders,  and  Foighers  (foUoweTs)  or  labor- 
ers and  farming  servants.  The  Ceorl,  also  nsmed  Bonde* 
and  Gebur,  (Boor,)  and  in  Latin  Villanus,  (whence  villain,) 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  sod,  in  which,  howev- 
er, he  had  a  property,  and  as  long  as  he  paid  the  customary 
rent,  and  rendered  the  usual  services,  he  could  not  be  re- 
moved. In  all  other  respects  the  Ceorls  were  freemen,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  probable  they  were 
for  the  most  part  (like  the  continental  villani)  the  descendants 
of  the  Britons  who  continued  to  hold  their  lands  under  the 
Saxon  conquerors. 

The  Thane  (  Then  or  Tkegn)  or  Knight,  (Citihi,)  that  is, 
servant,  (minister,)  was  originally  one  to  whom  land  was 
granted  on  condition  of  his  fidelity  to  his  lord.  In  course 
of  time  the  word  Thane  became  equivalent  to  Earl,  and  the 
Thanes  were  the  gentry  of  the  country,  that  is,  all  between 
the  Alderman  or  Earlt  and  the  Ceorl;  and  the  king's  thanes 
and  lesser  (banes  answered  to  the  two  classes  of  the  E.irls, 

The  lands  held  by  these  classes  were  either  Folcland,  (an- 
swering to  the  Odal-land  of  Scandinavia,  the  allodium  of  the 
continent,)  that  is,  land  held  in  absolute  property,  or  Boc 

•  ThiB  word  is  atill  in  use  in  the  North  of  Europe.  We  find  it  Mill 
ID  hushand,  (houae-bonde,)  which  answers  to  t!ie  ptUerfamiliaa  ratliEt 
than  the  marital  of  the  lAtin.  and  in  la/atandmaii. 

1  After  llie  setUement  of  the  Uanea  in  England,  thia  term,  oorre- 
eponding  to  the  Scandinavian  Jari.  wn»  uaed  as  ajBonjmouB  with 
Ealdoinian 
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lanu,  (BiM'k'limd,)  or  Lxn  Imid,  {Loan-land,)  thai  granted  m} 
charter  and  held  on  particular  conditions,  thejff/  or  feaH  uf 
the  coi^inent.  The  'holders  of  all  these  lands  were  subject 
to  what  w°as  called  the  trinoda  ner.essitas,  viz.,  the  payment  of 
taxes  for  the  Bricgbote  or  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges,  the 
Bur hbote  or  repairs  of  fortresses,  and  the  Fjrd  or  general 
array  of  military  service  for  the  defence  of  the  couniry, 

The  first  and  lowest  political  division  of  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  the  Town,  {5F\hi,)  answering  in  some  sort  td 
the  Manor  of  the  Normansi*  It  contained  not  oniytiie  Isftd 
which  the  Hlaford  held  in '  his  owti' ihandsi  but  the  laiidur 
feuds  which  he  had  granted  by  chatter,- and  the  folcland 
included  within  its  limits,  and  soine'commbn  pastures  for  the 
geileral  Use.  A  second  itnd  larger  division  was  inloHun- 
dteds ;  f  and  a  still  larger  into  Shires,  above  which  there  was 
nothing  but  the  original  Kingdoms  \  ' 

Each  of  these  divisions  h  d   t        t  urt  for  the  ad- 

ministration of  justice.     Th  t    f  th    t  vas  named  the 

Hall-mote,  as  being  usually  1  Id  n  th  h  il  of  the  lord's 
residence.     The  lord  had  th       gl  t     f  ting  summary 

justice  on  thieves  caught  with  th  x>d  n  them  ;  he  could 
impose  fines,  etc.  Hia  offic  w  lb  R  ve,  {Gerffa,^) 
who  represented   him  on  m    t  ,      ceived  all   his 

tolls  and  dues  at  markets,  etc.,  and  superintended  the  Ceorls, 
by  whom,  however,  he  was  elected  to  his  office,  In  the  Hall- 
mote  we  may  discern  the  courl-baron  with  civil  and  the 
court-leet  with  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  present  day, 
while  the  Reeve  reminds  us  of  the  modern  steward  of  the 

The  Hundred-mote  or  Polk-mote  met  once  a  month ;  it 
was  presided  over  by  the  alderman,  (whether  of  the  shire 
■or  only  of  the  hundred  is  uncertain,)  with  whom  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  sat,  and  it  was  composefl  of  the  thanea  or 
landlords  whose  demesnes  lay  within  its' jurisdiction.  It 
was  attended  by  the  reeve  aniJ  four  good  and  lawful  men 

'  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  word  toiBn  is  still  need  in  this  sense. 

)  Whether  ss  conlaintng  JOO  hides  of  land,  100  free  families,  or  100 
^things,  is  uncertain.  North  of  the  Trent  the  Hundred  was  called 
Wapentake,  from  the  CDslom,  it  is  Eiaid,  of  the  suiters  toiiching  the 
weopon,  i.  e.  spear,  of  the  ealderman  when  he  entered  on  his  office. 

t  Sdmf^  shlree,  such  isKent'and  Susms,  had  been  orminal  ting 
idams; -o^ers,  BBOh  ns'Torksbire,  were  divisions  of  kingdinns.     Th« 
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Irom  e&ch  town,  ah(i  alao,  it  would  appear,  by  the  pritsl.  It 
took  cognizance  of  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed 
within  ihe  hundred;  it  tried  civil  actions,  and  it  waa  in  this 
ccurt' that' contracts  were  made  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and 
the  money  paid  in  the  presence  of  the  Hundredors,  who 
could  afterwards  bear  witness  if  required,  and  landbocs  or 
charters  were  there  read  out  and  pubiished. 

The  Shire-mote  met  twice  a  year  under  the  presidency 
of  the  bishop'  of  the  diocese  Snd  the  alderman  and  the 
gerefa  of  the  shire,  ■  Every  landlord  in  (he  shire  was  re- 
quired to  attend  personally  or  by  his  reeve ;  the  reeve  and 
t'our  good  men  from  each  town  also  appeared  at  it, 

Thgifighls  of  the  Crowii,  of  the  church,  and  of  private 
persons  were  here  discussed  and  determined;  grants  and 
charters  were  read  out  aa  in  the  hundred-mote,  with  which 
it  had  much  in  common.  In  the  shire-mote  the  laws  which 
had  been  enacted  by  the  king  in  council  were  received  and 
published. 

Far  above  all  these  courts  waa  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  Witena-gemot  or  Micel-getheaht,  (Cheal-fkoaght.) 
Originally  each  kingdom  had  its  own  witena-gemot,  at 
which,  besides  the  prelates  and  thanes,  the  reeves  and  four 
men  of  the  towns  gave  attendance ;  but  when  the  regal  au- 
thority was  fully  extended  over  the  whole  island,  the  witena- 
gemot  became  of  greater  dignity.  It  was  held  at  the  three 
great  festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  The 
king  sat  on  his  throne  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
sceptre  in  each  hand,  surrounded  by  his  officers  of  slate. 
The  vassal  Cymric  and  Celtic  princes  were  summoned  to  it, 
as  also  were  the  prelates  and  the  earls  and  great  thanes  of 
the  realm.  Laws  here  were  enacted,  taxes  imposed,  grants 
made  or  confirmed,  state  criminals  tried.  The  choice  of  a 
successor  to  the  throne  (but  restricted  to  the  royal  iine)  was 
made  by  the  Witan  on  the  death  of  the  king.* 

*  [It  ie  a  fact  worthy  o?  pnrliculBr  otteJifjon,  as  sbawin^  the  iade- 
pcndence  and.Iove  of  liberty  which,  from  the  rarlieat  times,  animated 
onr  Saxon  ancestor*,  ttat  the  crown  of  England  H.ps  always  tUctitc  . 
not  only  before  botafler  the  accession  of  William  'the  Wonnan,  Even 
ftt  the  present  da;  the^^nm  19  retained,  altfion^h  the  deatriaction  of  all 
Bubstfi^J^  fra|S] '  prer<lgft^ve  and  power  renders:  the  aat^l  exercise  of 
the  'caiuiitetioiul^'elective  rigbt  a  matter  of  no  iDipoitanc;e> '  This  in-, 
terestfng  'riant  if 'ConiiltotioDBl  history  appears  to  fi^ve  escaped.Mr.' 
Ke^ltle/j><iit>ti6Bl-   IVhaH,  Miwe^er,  tweir  clearly  eftabliaht-d  by  the 

■---  ofrSifflwfisNfcolas  and  WheM.     See  "  CliroholMfy  of 

[I.  272, 'and,  olsci,  ''CqDlpaiatiyej  View  of  ^nci^nt'ijistor;, 

p'tie;  -mill. 
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Of  the  crimes  tried  in  these  various  courts  some  were  bote- 
los  or  inexpiable  and  were  punished  with  death  Suet  were 
treason  murder  desertion  i  vtar  housebreaking  and  o{.eii 
roblery  Other*"  were  redeenidble  by  a  were  that  is  a  fi  e 
01  da  nages  Of  these  the  mobt  remirkable  v.  as  mar 
slaughter  as  the  weresolihe  different  cJasses  ot  society  were 
exa(,tl)  apponioni,d  Thusthe  iccreof  a  Ceorlor  Twihsend 
man  as  hetvas  nirned  was  200  shillings  while  ihat  ol  an 
Earl  or  Tweifl  Endman  was  1200  an  intermediate  class  the 
S  ihsndmau  whose  leere  was  600  shilhngs  art"  a  so  named 
and  these  are  supposed  with  probabiliiy  to  be  the  Silhcund 
men  Ihe  were  of  (he  Ealdorman  was  twice  ihat  of  the 
Atheling  three  times  thai  of  the  kmg  six  times  as  much  as 
tlat  of  the  Earl 

Compurgattcn  was  another  feiture  of  Anglo  Sixon  juris- 
prudence As  circumstantial  evidence  was  neiei  admitted 
every  cause  was  decided  on  oath  or  by  the  ordeal  I)  a 
man  was  accused  of  a  crime  and  there  was  not  proof  pos 
tive  against  hm  he  las  alkwed  to  clear  himselt  by  tl  e 
ordeal  of  boiling  water  or  led  hot  iron  or  he  might  swear 
to  his  innocence  and  bring  forward  as  his  conpurgators  a 
certain  number  of  his  relatives  and  i  eighbors  who  wo  ild 
sweat  to  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion  The 
gradati  ns  of  rank  were  of  influence  in  this  case  also  the 
oaih  of  a  kings  thane  for  instance  was  eq  iivalent  to  those 
ofeixceorls 

Tie  AngloSaxon  system  of  pr  lice  nan  ed  Freebirgh 
or  Frankpledge  is  also  dcsening  of  notice  but  it  is  m 
Tolved  in  much  obscurity  It  appears  to  haie  been  of  two 
kinds  the  seignonal  by  which  the  lord  was  bound  to  pro- 
duue  hie  vassal  when  any  charge  was  made  against  h  m  and 
the  collective  by  which  the  (.eorls  in  their  tithintt^  were 
horglii,  or  security  for  each  other  The^e  lith  ngs  were  of 
d  fferenl  extent  in  d  fferent  places  the  smallest  nimber  of 
persons  i  one  of  then  being  tea  whence  ll  ey  der  »ed  then 
name  The  tithing  was  directed  by  its  pr  ncipal  member 
who  was  named  the  Borges  eaider  (corruptly  Bor  Ao/rftr  ) 
The  syati  m  ot  frankpleage  was  by  no  means  universal 
througl  out  England  It  became  of  more  importance  after 
the  Conquest  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  being  found  to 
oe  a  go  d  mode  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  people 

The  trial  bj  jury  formed  no  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bysiera  though  the  germ  of  it  as  of  to  many  other  institu 
tions  of  later  times  may  be  found  in  it 

Bishops  w  ere  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  witena  gemot 
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to  which  they  were  anjenable,  and  by  which  they  codd  lie 
deposed  and  otherwise  punished.  The  inferior  clergy,  if 
they  commhted  secular  offences,  were  tried  and  punished  by 
the  secular  tribunals.  The  lands  of  the  church  were  in 
general  subject  to  the  trinoda  necessttas.  The  clergy  were, 
however,  held  in  high  honor ;  the  Mass-thane,  as  the  priest 
was  called,  ranked  in  all  respects  with  the  World's-thane  or 
gentleman.  In  doctrine  the  Anglo-Sason  church  agreed 
with  that  of  Rome,  and,  as  we  have  seen  it  had  its  full  'ihare 
of  errors,  false  miracles,  and  pious  fraud 
ever,  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  wh  m 

private  opinions  of  some  of  the  clergy,  th  g 

ity  of  transubstantiation  fornted  no  par 

[i  this  very  slight  sketch  of  their  ( 
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1  The  reader,  deairoua  of  fuller  information  on  thia  aubject,  \a  m 
(erred  to  Halgrave's  valuable  work  already  qooled,  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  and  Allen's  Inquirj  into  the  Riae  and  Groivth  of  the  RoTK 
Prerogative  in  England 
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ANGLO-NORMAN    PERIOD. 


WILLIAM   I.    (THE   CONQUEROR.) 
1066—1087. 

After  his  victory  at  Hastings,  the  duke  of  Normandy  1m 
his  troops  eastwards  along  the  coast,  spoiling  and  ravagino 
on  his  way.  As  the  people  of  Romiiey  had  attacked  and 
defeated  some  Normans  who  had  landed  there,  he  hurned 
the  town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants ;  he  (hen  advanced 
to  Dover,  which  town  was  likewise  partly  burned  and  the 
castte  forced  to  surrender.  After  a  delay  of  eight  days,  on 
account  of  the  dysentery  which  prevailed  among  hia  troopa, 
he  directed  his  march  toward  London ;  on  his  way  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation  of  the  Kpntishmen,  offering  to  submit 
on  his  engaging  to  respect  their  liberties  and  rights. 

The  Witan  and  the  citizens  of  London  had  meantime 
placed  the  Atheling  Edgar  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  on 
account  of  his  incapacity  the  direction  of  affairs  was  com- 
mitted to  Sligand  the  primate  and  the  earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar ;  but  disunion  prevailed  in  their  councils,  and  manj 
of  the  higher  clergy,  it  is  said,  swayed  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  or  hoping  advantage  from  it.  were  for  submission 
to  the  Norman,  who  had  now  reached  Southwark,  which 
suburb  he  burned,  after  routing  those  who  came  out  to  op- 
pose him;  he  then  turned,  and  having  plundered  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks,  crossed  the  Thames  at  Walling- 
ford,  whence  he  moved  to  Berkhamstead.  Bucks  and  Herts 
were  now  laid  waste;  the  supplies  were  cut  off  from  l>oa 
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4on;  Edwin  and  Motcar  had  retired  home.  Resistance 
seeming  hopeless,  Siigand.and  deputies  on  the  part  of  the 
■itergy  and  people  entered  his  uamp  and  swore  fealty  to  him. 
The  following  ChrisHnaa  was  appointed  for  his  coronation - 
he  meanwhile  encamped  a  few  miles  from  .the  city  till  a  for- 
tress (the  origin  of  the  present  Tower)  should  have  been 
raised  for  his  security..  On  the  appointed. day  (Dec.  25)  he 
proceeded  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  York  (Stigajid  being 
under  a  center  ce  ot  suspension  )  A  guard  of  Norman 
horte  surrounded  tlie  abbey  in  which  the  English  were 
already  assembled  William  entered  with  his  nobles  the 
ceremony  began  the  biihop  of  Constance  asked  the  Nor 
mans  in  French  if  they  would  have  their  duke  crowned  kina 
of  England;  a  similar  question  was  put  to  the  English  m 
Saxon  by  the  prelate  of  York  Instantly  a  loud  cry  ot  assent 
arose  from  all  parts  ot  the  edifice  The  Normans  outside 
fancying,  or  pretending  to  do  o  that  the  English  were  an 
sailing  those  within  set  fire  to  the  ne  ghbonng  houses  those 
who  were  in  the  church  rushed  out,  the  English  to  save  their 
lives  and  property,  the  Normans  to  share  in  the  plunder, 
and  William  was  left  alone  with  the  archbishop  and  a  few 
ecclesiastics  of  both  nations.  The  trembling  priests  received 
from  the  monarch,  whose  terror  nearly  equalled  their  own 
an  oath  to  govern  the  English  people  as  they  had  been  gov- 
erned by  the  best  of  their  native  kings. 

William,  who  is  henceforth  named  the  Conqueror,*  mani- 
fested a  laudable  anxiety  to  gain  the  atFections  of  his  new 
Rubjecta;  he  granted  new  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  put  down  the  bands  of  robbers  which  now  infested 
the  country  ;  he  protected  travellers  and  merchants ;  he  was 
accessible  to  all ;  he  even  made  an  attempt  to  learn  the  Eng- 
ish  laniruage.  At  Barking,  whither  he  retired  after  his 
coronation,  he  was  waited  on  by  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar, 
Coxo,  and  a  crowd  of  other  nobles  and  thanes,  who  did  him 
homage  and  were  confirmed  in  their  estates  and  honors. 
He  then  made  a  progress  through  the  neighboring  counties 
tf  ffain  the  people  by  his  affability  and  courtesy 

To  re  va  d  h  fol  ower  he  c  fisca  ed  he  e  a  e  of 
those  who     ad  fo  o      ag  h  n  a    Ha    ngs  affec  ng  to 

re  a  d   hem  as  t  i  ors      By   hese  fo  e  »  e  s  who   h      set- 
ed    n  Enoland    numero      ea-tlc       ere  e  ected    o  secure 
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their  possessions,  and  in  each  town  tlie  king  raised  a  fof- 
tress  iu  wtiicti  he  placed  a  Norman  garrison.  These  meas- 
ures occupied  his  attention  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  (1067;)  in  the  month  of  March,  in  compliance  with 
the  desires  of  hia  Norman  subjects,  he  prepared  to  revisit 
Normandy;  and  having  committed  the  direction  of  affairs 
m  England  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  uterine  brother, 
and  William  Pitz-Osbern,  he  led  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
returning  home  to  Pevensey,  where,  having  distributed  rich 
presents  amoug  them,  he  embarked,  taking  with  him  Edgar, 
Edwin,  Morcar,  Stigand,  and  other  English  of  note,  under 
the  pretext  of  doing  them  honor,  but  in  reahty  that  they  might 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  obedience  of  the  people.  He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  by  his  native 
subjects,  who  were  amazed  at  the  quantity  of  svealth  he  had 
acquired,  and  who  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  magniticence  dis- 
played by  his  English  followers.  To  the  monasteries  which 
had  put  up  prayers  for  his  success  he  made  costly  offerings; 
to  the  pope  he  sent  the  banner  of  Harold  and  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  and  sdver. 

While  William  was  thus  displaying  his  hberality  in  Nor- 
mandy, ihose  whom  he  had  left  behind  m  England  were  dri- 
ving the  people  to  desperation  by  their  ijranny  and  oppres- 
sion, and  it  was  in  vain  that  redress  was  sought  from  the 
regents,  who  gave  no  heed  to  their  complaints  Re=istance 
therefore  began  to  be  made  in  various  parts,  the  people 
of  Kent  invited  over  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne  to  their 
aid,  offering  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Dover.  He  landed 
and  was  joined  by  the  neighboring  people,  but  failing  to 
take  the  castle  by  assault,  he  lost  courage,  and  reembarked 
bis  troops  with  some  loss.  In  Hereford,  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  a  chief  named  Edric  the  Wild,  and  aided 
by  the  Welsh,  drove  the  Normans  out  of  the  country.  A 
general  confederacy  against  the  strangers  was  organized  ;  the 
nobles  who  had  submitted  were  secretly  invited  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  it,  and  Coxo  was  actually  assassinated 
for  persisting  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Conqueror. 

When  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  came  to  the  ears 
of  William,  he  returned  to  England  without  delay,  although  it 
was  now  mid-winter;  he  kept  hia  Christmas  at  London, 
where  he  lavished  his  caresses  on  the  English  prelates  and 
nobles  who  appeared  at  court,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
ihe  citizens,  assuring  them  of  his  intentions  to  govern  them 
according  to  thei'  ancient  laws,  and  to  secure  them  n  their 
property.     Having  thus  soothed  the  people  of  London,  he  sel 
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oul  (i068)  with  his  troops  for  Devon,  where  he  people  were 
in  arms,  and  laid  siege  Ici  Exeter.  As  he  app:  cached,  a  depii- 
tatioi)  met  him,  offering  to  pay  as  tribute  a  sum  eqnal  to  what 
they  had  paid  their  former  liings,  but  deciining  to  swear  alle- 
giance; he  refused  to  listen  to  these  terms;  his  troops  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault,  the  English  being  placed  in  front ;  ere 
the  assault  was  made,  the  magistrates  came  forth,  sued  foi 
peace,  and  gave  hostages;  but  on  their  return  the  citizens  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  peace,  closed  the  gates  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence. William  tlien  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages 
in  their  view,  and  invested  the  town ;  the  siege  lasted  eigh- 
teen days,  with  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers ;  at 
length  the  walls  were  undermined,  and  the  city  was  forced  to 
surrender.  The  whole  of  Devonshire  and  the  adjoining 
British  Cornwall  were  speedily  reduced  ;  about  the  same  time 
Somerset  and  Gloucester  were  also  subdued,  and  the  iand 
seized  and  divided. 

Those  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and  the  lovers 
of  liberty  in  general,  gradually  retired  to  the  north,  whither 
the  Normans  had  not  as  yet  penetrated.  Edwin,  Morcar, 
and  other  chiefs  secretly  -repaired  thither ;  an  alliance  was 
formed  with  the  Welsh  and  with  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland, 
(at  whose  court  Edgar  had  taken  refuge,  and  who  had  married 
Edgar's  sister  Margaret,)  and  an  extensive  plan  of  resistance 
to  the  Normans  was  lormed.  It  is  said  that  in  the  con- 
quered country  a  secret  plan  for  assassinating  the  Normans 
(like  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred)  on  a  festival, 
when  they  would  be  without  arms,  was  projected,  but  it  was 
discovered,  and  those  most  deeply  engaged  in  it  had  to  seek 
SFifely  inflight.  William,  resolving  to  strike  the  first  blow,  led 
his  troops  northwards;  he  took  Oxford  by  assault,  massacred 
the  inhabitants,  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the  town.  The 
same  was  the  fate  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby;  Lincoln  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  William 
then  crossed  the  Humber.  The  English  avid  their  confeder- 
ates gave  htm  battle;  they  were  routed  and  fled  to  York; 
that  city  "also  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  in  it  massacred 
without  distinction  ;  a  fortress  was  erected  there  and  strong- 
ly garrisoned  to  keep  the  surrounding  country  in  awe,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  king  marched  much  farther  north, 
for  the  Normans  were  grown  weary  of  the  service,  and  desi- 
rous of  returning  to  their  wives  and  families. 

The  next  year  (10fi9)  Edmund  and  Godwin,  the  sons  of 
Harold,  came  with  some  ships  from  Ireland,  and  made  de- 
scents in  Somerset  and  Devon,  where  the  people  rose  against 
the  Normans;  but  their  efforts  were  crushed  by  the  iroopa 
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(chiefly  English)  sent  against  them,  and  the  sons  of  Harold 

wftrft  forced  to  retire.  The  people  of  Cheshire  and  the  act 
joining  country  also  rose,  but  the  king  marched  in  person 
against  them,  and  one  baitle  crushed  their  hopes.  Bui  though 
the  English  no  longer  made  head  in  the  field,  their  irregular 
bands  dill  the  Normans  great  mischief,  and  frequent  ambus- 
cades ketjit  the  enemy  in  terror.  The  governor  of  York  wrote 
to  the  king  to  say  that  unless  reenforced  he  could  not  hold 
out;  William  hastened  thither  and  found  the  castle  actu- 
ally besieged;  he  speedily  dispersed  (he  assailants,  and  then 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  second  castle,  and  being  re- 
solved to  extend  his  dominion,  he  sent  Robert  de  Comines 
or  Cumin  with  twelve  hundred  horsemen  and  a  large  number 
of  footmen  to  occupy  the  city  of  Durham.  Aa  Cumin  ap- 
proached that  town,  the  bishop  came  to  meet  him,  and  warned 
him  of  his  danger ;  but  he  treated  the  warning  with  contempt, 
and  having  put  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  bishop's  house.  In  the  night  beacons 
flamed  on  all  the  adjacent  heights,  and  at  dawn  the  gates  of 
the  town  were  forced,  and  the  English  poured  in  and  slaugh- 
tered the  Normans;  the  bishop's  house  was  set  on  fire,  and 
Cumin  and  all  in  it  perished.  Troops  were  ordered  from 
York  and  elsewhere  to  avenge  this  massacre,  but  the  soldieif 
on  reaching  Northallerton  refused  to  advance. 

The  people  of  the  north  and  east  of  England  ceased  not 
to  solicit  their  kinsmen  of  Denmark  to  come  to  their  aid 
against  the  Normans;  William,  on  his  part,  sent  his  most 
adroit  bishops  with  rich  presents  to  Sweyii  king  of  Denmark 
to  induce  him  to  remain  at  peace.  But  the  Danish  monarch, 
urged  by  bis  subjects,  sent  this  year  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships  under  his  brother  and  his  two  sons,  which 
entered  the  Humber  in  the  autumn  :  the  people  rose  to  join 
them  ;  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  the  other  exiles  hastened 
from  Scotland,  and  their  united  forces  advanced  joyfully  and 
confidently  to  the  attack  of  York.  The  towns-people  aided 
the  invaders;  the  castles  were  carried  by  assault,  the  garri- 
sons slaughtered,  the  governors  led  prisoners  to  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  the  castles  razed.  The  Danes  then  stationed  their 
fleet  for  the  winter  in  the  Humber,  Ouse,  and  Trent. 

This  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  thecaptuteof  York,  caused 
William  great  concern.  To  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
Engli^.-.  of  the  south,  he  restrained  the  insolence  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  made  some  slight  concessions,  but  he  best  succeed- 
ed in  weakening  his  enemies  by  prevailing  on  the  uncle  of 
ihe  Danish  princes,  by  the  promiiie  of  a  largo  sum  of  money 
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to  induce  them  to  depart  at  the  end  of  winter.  He  then 
(1070)  set  out  for  York,  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops,  and 
carried  the  city  by  assault.  Edgar  and  the  other  chiefs  fled 
to  Scotland ;  the  Normmis  spread  over  Northumberland,  burn- 
ing towns  and  villages,  and  slaughtering  men  and  cattle 
alike;  and  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  there  did  not  remain 
an  inhabited  town  or  a  field  in  cultivation  ;  all  was  one  desert 
covered  with  ruins  of  towns,  houses,  and  convents;  the  lands 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley  alone  escaped  the  general  calamity, 
owing,  says  the  legend,  lo  the  visible  interjiosition  ofthe  saint. 
On  the  hanks  ofthe  Tees,  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  Waltheof, 
and  other  chiefs  entered  the  camp  ofthe  conqueror  and  made 
their  submissions  anew,  and  Waltheof  received  the  hand  of 
his  niece  Judith,  and  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  North- 
ampton. William  then  had  the  fegalia  brought  to  York, 
where  he  kept  hia  Christmas  in  great  pomp.  But  meantime 
fmniae  preyed  on  the  wretched  country,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  perished  north  ofthe  Humber. 

All  England  was  now  subdued  under  the  Normans.  The 
inferior  people,  in  general,  submitted  to  the  yoke  they  could 
not  avoid;  the  higher  classes  had  partly  fallen  in  the  field, 
or  by  the  sentence  of  military  tribunals;  some  had  fled  to 
Scotland,  some  to  the  north ;  a  band  of  daring  spirits,  led  by 
Siward  earl  of  Gloucester,  went  by  sea  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  emperors  had  long  kept  a  body-guard  of  Scandina- 
vians, named  Varangs,  (Warriors,)  and  entered  into  this  ser- 
vice, and  others  soon  followed  their  example.  Others  again 
took  to  the  woods  at  home,  whence  they  issued  and  attacked 
the  Normans  on  the  highways,  and  plundered  those  who  had 
submitted  to  them.  The  chief  seat  of  these  outlaws,  as  they 
were  named,  were  the  isles  of  Ely  and  Thorney,  in  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire;  their  Camp  of  Refuge,  as  it  was  called, 
was  secured  by  defences  of  earth  and  wood,  and  several  nobles 
and  spiritual  dignitaries  gradually  repaired  to  it. 

William  now  (1071)  proceeded,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
v/ho  sent  three  legates  for  the  purpose,  to  depose,  under 
various  pretexts,  the  principal  Saxon  prelates  and  abbots,  and 
give  their  places  to  strangers.  Stigand  was  deprived  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  see  given  to  Lanfranc,  a  Lombard  by 
birth,  and  Thomas,  one  ofthe  king's  chaplains,  obtained 
that  of  York,  the  ancient  claims  of  which  to  eqiiaiity  with 
Cantetbury  he  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Lanfranc  was  now 
styled  the  primate  and  father  of  all  (he  churches  in  England. 
Many  of  these  new  digniiaries  iived  in  a  state  of  continued 
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lioatililv  With  the  clerj,y  under  thpn)  whom  thej  insulted, 
persecuted   rahbed    ind  somet  mea  eien  m   rdered 

1  he  (jTmp  rf  Refuge  n  eantin  e  continupd  ()be  there- 
treat  of  the  independent  Engl  sh  St  gand  and  other  deposed 
prelates  and  abbots  were  there  and  Edwin  and  Moriar  also 
led  Ihither  but  the  litter  induced  by  the  promise  of  the 
king  haying  left  ji  to  return  to  the  court  was  >ieiied  as  he 
came  out  and  wnt  a  pri  oner  to  Normandy  Edwin  also 
left  the  camp,  and  having  spent  sijt  months  in  collecting  men 
and  supplies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  returning 
to  it  when  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Normans,  and  he  fell 
fighting  bravely;  their  sister  Lucy  was  given  in  marriage 
with  all  the  possessions  of  their  house  to  an  Angevin,  named 
Ivo  Taille-bois,  who  fixed  his  abode  at  Spalding,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  exercised  the  utmost  tyranny  and  oppression 
over  his  English  vassals. 

There  was  at  this  time  living  in  Flanders  an  Englishman 
named  Hereward  ;  hearing  from  the  exiles  that  his  father  was 
dead,  his  heritage  given  to  a  Norman,  and  his  mother  in  great 
distress,  he  set  out  for  England,  and  assembling  a  troop  of 
his  relations,  he  attacked  and  expelled  the  intruder.  Neces- 
sity obliging  him  to  maintain  by  force  what  he  had  seized  by 
force,  he  was  engaged  in  ceaseless  conflicts  with  the  Nor- 
mans, and  as  he  was  mostly  victorious,  his  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  his  deeds  were  the  theme  of  the  popular  bal- 
lads; his  lands  lying  at  Brunn  (Bourne)  near  Croyland,  his 
exploits  were  well  known  to  those  in  the  Camp  of  Refuge, 
and  at  their  request  he  went  thither  and  took  the  chief  coin- 

Tlie  efforts  of  Taille-bois,  and  Turauld  the  Norman  abbot 
of  Peterborough,  to  reduce  the  outlaws  proving  fruitless,  the 
king  look  the  field  in  person  against  them.  To  reach  their 
retreat  he  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  causewjty  three 
miles  in  length  over  the  marshes.  Hereward,  by  his  sorties, 
so  impeded  the  work,  that  the  Normans  fancied  he  was  aided 
by  the  evil  one,  and  to  fight  him  at  his  own  weapons  Tailie- 
bois  brought  a  sorceress  and  placed  her  in  a  wooden  tower, 
in  advance  of  the  works,  to  perform  her  incantations.  But 
Hereward  made  a  sudden  Sidly,  set  fire  to  the  reeds,  and 
burnt  the  sorceress  and  most  of  the  soldiers  that  were  at 
work.  At  length,  treachery  effected  what  force  could  not 
achieve  ;  the  monks  of  a  convent  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  weary  of 
privation,  sent  to  say  to  the  king,  that  if  he  pledged  himself  to 
Ifiave  them  their  properly,  they  would  enable  his  troops  to  en* 
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lerthe  isleQn]>erceived.*  Thisoffer  was  accepted;  the  camp 
was  suddenly  assailed ;  many  were  slain,  the  rest  forced  to  sur- 
render. Hereward  and  a  few  other  brave  men  made  their 
escape  through  the  marshes,  and  he  continued  to  be,  as  be- 
fore, the  terror  of  the  Normans,  At  length,  if  we  may  trust 
the  very  dubious  authority  of  a  metrical  history,  a  Sajton  lady 
named  Alftrnd,  who  had  large  possessions,  charmed  with  his 
valor,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  at  her  desire  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  king.  But  the  Normans,  who  dreaded  him, 
gave  him  no  rest ;  aad  one  day,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  after  his  dinner,  he  was  fallen  on  by  a  troop  of  armed  men ; 
with  only  a  short  lance  and  his  sword  he  killed,  says  the 
rhymer,  sixteen  of  the  assailants  before  he  feli.t  It  became  a 
common  saying,  that  if  England  had  had  three  more  like  him, 
it  had  never  been  conquered.  The  treacherous  monks  of  Ely 
Buffered  (and  no  one  can  pity  them)  for  their  treason  to  their 
country  ;  a  party  of  Norman  soldiers  was  quartered  on  them ; 
they  had  to  pay  1000  marks;  their  plate  and  ornaments 
were  seized,  and  their  lands  divided  into  military  fiefs  for  the 
Normans.  Having  made  an  espedition  to  the  north,  and 
obliged  the  king  of  Scotland  to  do  him  homage  for  his  king- 
dom, William  collected  (1073)  an  army  o£  English,  and 
passed  over  to  the  continent  to  take  advantage  of  a  dispute 
between  the  count  of  Maine  and  his  subjects.  The  mingled 
valor  and  ferocity  of  the  English  could  not  be  withstood; 
the  whole  province  submitted  to  William,  who  led  his  troops 
laden  with  booty  back  to  Normandy. 

While  William  was  absent,  a  rebellion,  headed  by  Norman 
nobles,  broke  out  in  England.  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  son 
of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  had  engaged  his  sister  Emma  to 
Raulf  de  Guader,  a  Breton,  earl  of  Norfolk.  The  king,  it  is 
not  known  why,  sent  to  forbid  the  match,  but  heedless  of  the 
royal  mandate,  Roger  conducted  his  sister  to  Norwich,  and 
the  wedding  feast,  to  which  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Welsh  no- 
bles and  prelates  were  invited,  was  held.  When  heated  with 
wine,  the  guests  gave  a  loose  to  their  tongues  against  the  king, 
abusing  his  birth,  and  declaiming  against  his  avarice  and  his 
ingratitude.  The  two  earls  then  proposed  Co  Waltheof,  who 
was  of  the  party,  to  join  in  an  insurrection  against  William, 
ivho,  they  said,  would  never  return,  adding,  that  then  one 
of  them  should   be  king,  and  the  other  two  rule  under  him  ; 


■■  Dt.  Lin^ard,  of  course,  takes  no  notice  of  this  transaction. 
I  Ingulf  simply  says  that  he  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  em 
Ilia  dayB  in  .-anquillily,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  at  Crojland. 
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Wallheof,  though  he  did  not  assent,  promised  tccrecy ;  bish- 
ops aud  baions,  knights  and  warriors,  swore  to  be  faithful  to 
the  cause,  and  Roger  went  home  without  delay  to  make  the 
needful  preparations.  Tlie  conspiracy,  however,  was  easdy 
crushed;  earl  Roger  was  defeated  and  taken  before  he  could 
pass  the  Severn,  and  Guader  and  his  troops  were  routed  by 
bishop  Odo  and  William  de  Warrenne.  The  victors  cut  off 
the  right  foot  of  all  their  prisoners.  Guader  Aed  to  Brittany  ; 
his  bride  defended  the  castle  of  Norwich  till  forced  liy  fam- 
ine to  surrender.  The  estates  of  both  the  earls  were  confis- 
cated, and  Rower  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisoimieni. 

The  fate  of  Waltheof  was  more  severe.  He  had  only  been 
guilty  of  what  is  called  misprision  of  treason ;  but  his  wife 
Judith  had  fixed  her  affections  on  another,  and  Ivo  de  Taille- 
bois  and  others  coveted  his  lands.  The  royal  council  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  the  earl  lay  a  prisoner  at 
Winchester  during  an  entire  year.  At  length  his  c 
prevaded,  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  early  i 
morning,  while  the  people  of  Winchester  were  in  their 
(lest  they  might  attempt  a  rescue,)  he  was  led  to  an  emi 
without  the  town,  and  there  beheaded.  By  the  English  he 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles,  it  was  believed,  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb  in  the  abbey  of  Croyland.  His  faithless 
wife,  however,  was  punished.  The  king  ordered  her  to  mar- 
ry a  knight  named  Simon  of  Senlis;  she  refused,  as  Simon 
was  lame  and  deformed  ;  the  king  then  gave  Simon  the  eldest 
daughter  and  the  estates  of  Waltheof,  and  Judith  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  poverty  and  contempL 

The  last  English  earl  was  now  gone,  and  William  next 
pruceeded  to  depose  the  last  English  prelate.  Wulfstnn  of 
Worcester  was  summoned  (1076)  before  a  council  at  West- 
minster, and  ordered  by  the  king  and  Lanftanc  to  resign  his 
staff  and  ring,  because,  as  he  could  not  speak  French,  he  could 
not,  it  was  alleged,  discharge  episcopal  functions  in  England. 
Wulfstan,  says  the  legend,  stood  up,  walked  to  the  tomb  of 
king  Edward,  and  said,  "Edward,  thou  gavest  me  this  pastor- 
al staff;  to  thee  then  1  commit  it."  Then  turning  round  he 
cried,  "  A  better  than  thou  gave  it  to  me;  pluck  it  away  if 
(hou  canst."  He  struck  it  into  the  solid  tomb,  whence  no 
one  could  extract  it  till  the  sentence  was  revoked;  it  theu 
yielded  to  the  touch  of  the  Saxon  prelate.* 

Family  dissensions  now  came  lo  disturb  the  peace  of  the 

*  lingard  oiuita  this  aleo;  he  merely  H.-iya  Ihdl  WulfstBn  wng  aol 
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king  ofEngland.  He  had  three  sons,  Robert  named  Gam- 
beron,  or  Curt  hose,  from  the  ahoriness  of  his  legs;  William, 
called  Rafus,  or  the  Red,  from  the  color  of  his  hair;  and 
Henry,  for  whom  his  love  of  letters  gained  the  title  of  Beau- 
clerc.  Robert  had  the  nominal  government  of  Normandy, 
under  his  mother  Matilda,  and  the  Norman  baions  had  been 
alloived  to  do  him  homage.  Wheo  he  grew  up  he  claimed  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  duchy,  but  met  with  a  flat  refusal. 
An  accident  occurred  to  augment  his  discontent.  The  king 
being  at  a  place  named  L'Aigle  with  his  three  sons,  William 
and  Henry,  who  were  opposed  to  Robert,  came  to  where  he 
lodged,  and  going  into  an  upper  room,  began  to  play  at  dice, 
making  a  great  noise,  and  even  poured  water  down  on  him  aa 
he  was  walking  before  the  door.  Robert  in  a  rage  drew  his 
sword,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  slay  them  ;  the  alarm  was  given  ; 
the  king  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  with  ditiicuhy  appeased  the  ;  'i 

tumult.     But  that  very  night  Robert  set  out  with  his  partisans,  '■ ' 

and  attempted  to  surprise  the  castle   of  Rouen.      Failing   in  :'  \ 

his  prqject  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Normandy,  and  he  spent  ;■  ; 

five  years  in  rambling  through  France  and  Germany,  making  S  I 

his  complaints  to  princes  and  nobles,  and  soliciting  aid,  but  )  I 

all  the  money  he  got  he  gave  away  to  loose  women  and  buf-  \  1 

foons.     At  length  (1079)  he  fi.ied   himself  at  the  castle  of  '    '■■,] 

Gerberoy  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy.     The  king  came  in  ',  ! 

person  and  besieged  the  castle ;  one  day,  in  a  sortie,  Robert  .    (  ! 

wounded  and  unhorsed  a  knight.     At  the  voice  of  the  fallen  *  \ 

man  he  recognized  his  father,  and  he  instantly  alighted   and  i  j 

helped  himto  his  horse.     The  remonstrances  of  the  prelates  \  ■ 

and  barons,  and  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  queen,  pro- 
duced a  new  reconciliation,  but  soon  after  Robert  went  away 
again,  and  did  not  return  during  his  father's  lifetime. 

After  the  death  of  Waltheof,  the  king  had  committed  the 
government  of  the  country  between  the  Tweed  and  'I'yne  to 
Walcher  bishop  of  Durham,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  exer- 
cised the  most  intolerable  oppression  over  tile  people ;  his  offi- 
cers, among  other  violent  acts,  put  to  death  a  Sruton,  named 
ijiulf,  who  had  retired  to  Durham  when  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  who  was  dear  to  his  countrymen.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  was  roused,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  organized,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  bring  their  arms  concealed  with 
tliem  to  the  county  court  that  was  to  be  held  at  Goal's-head 
(Gateshead)  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  At  the  court  they 
claimed  reparation  for  the  various  acts  of  injustice  thit  had 
been  committed.  The  bishop  demanded  previously  four 
hundred  pounds  of  good  money ;  the  spokesman,  retiring  at 
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tfto  confer  with  the  rest,  cried  out  to  them  in  their  own  Ian 
guage,  "  Short  rede,  good  rede,  slea  ye  the  biahoppe !  " 
They  drew  their  weapons,  and  the  biahop  and  one  hundrei- 
of  [lis  followers  were  slain.  The  insurrection  extended,  bnt 
the  biahop  of  Bayeux  marched  with  an  army  lo  the  nortli, 
ravaged  the  country,  pillaged  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  and 
slaughtered  and  mutilated  the  people  witliout  any  distinction. 

This  tyrannical  prelate's  I'all  was  at  hand.  Inflated  with 
his  Tank  and  wealth  he  aspired  to  the  papacy ;  he  sent  large 
sums  of  money  to  Rome,  where  he  had  purchased  a  house, 
and  was  proceeding  thither  himself  with  a  numerous  train  of 
barons  and  knights  wliom  he  had  persuaded  to  accompany 
hira,  when  the  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  hisplans,  and 
who  did  not  desire  to  see  him  on  the  papal  throne,  met  him 
on  the  high  sea,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  brought  hira  back  to 
that  island,  where,  before  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  he  ac- 
cused him  of  various  acts  of  oppression  and  treason.  "  Con- 
sider now,"  said  he,  "  and  say  how  I  should  act  toward  such 
a  brother?"  All  were  silent.  "  Seize  him,  and  confine 
him,"  then  cried  the  king.  None  venturing  to  lay  hands  on 
he  prelate,  the  king  himself  seized  him,  "1  am  a  clerk  and 
i  minister  of  the  Lord,"  cried  Odo.  "I  condemn  not  a 
:ierk  or  a  priest,  but  my  couut  whom  I  set  over  my  king- 
dom," replied  the  monarch.  Odo  was  then  sent  a  prisoner  to 
a  castle  in  Normandy. 

The  Northmen,  who  had  so  often  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  English,  at  length  (1085)  prepared  to  attempt  their  lib- 
eration from  the  yoke  of  the  Normans;  Canute  ofDenmark, 
aided  by  Olave  of  Norway  and  Robert  earl  of  Flanders,  had 
collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  for  the  purpose.  William 
assembled  a  large  army  to  oppose  them;  he  re-imposed  the 
Dane-gelt;  he  obliged  the  English  to  assume  the  Norinan 
habit  that  they  might  not  be  distinguishable;  he  laid  waste 
the  whole  of  the  north-east  coast,  and  he  hired  such  a  num- 
ber of  mercenaries  on  the  continent,  "  that,"  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  "  men  wondered  how  the  land  might  feed  ihetn 
ail."  The  expedition,  however,  never  sailed ;  various  causes, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  bribes  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, detained  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  a(  length  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  which  Canute  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers, 
and  the.hopesof  the  English  expired  with  him. 

The  folio  wing, year  (lOtJT)  William  quitted  England  laden 
with  the.ciirses  of  the  people.  He  staid  at. Rouen,  whence 
he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France  relative 
lo  the  territory. of  Vexiu,  and  by. the  adyice  of  his  physicians 
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ha  kept  his  bed,  id  order  to  reduce  his  excessive  corpulence. 
One  day  the  king  of  France  said,  joking,  "  By  my  faith  iha 
king  of  England  is  a  long  time  lying-in  !  There  will  be  great 
doings  at  his  churching,"  This  being  reported  to  William,  he 
den'  into  a  rage,  and,  swearing  his  most  solemn  oaths,  hy  the 
splendor  and  by  the  birth  of  God,  that  when  he  got  up  from 
his  lying-in,  he  would  light  a  thousand  tapers*  in  France,  he 
assembled  his  troops,  entered  the  Vexin,  (Aug.  10,)  and  de- 
stroyed the  standing  corn,  the  vines,  and  fruit-trees  ;  he  set 
the  town  of  Mantes  on  fire,  and  as,  in  his  rage  and  impatience, 
he  galloped  through  the  ruins,  his  horse,  chancing  to  tread 
on  some  hot  embers,  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  A  dangerous  rupture  ensued  ;  he  was  conveyed 
to  a  monastery  near  Rouen,  where  he  languished  for  six 
weeks.  As  he  fell  the  approach  of  death,  his  conscience 
smote  him ;  he  sent  money  to  rebuild  the  churches  at  Mantes, 
and  to  the  convents  and  the  poor  of  England,  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  his  prelates  and  barons  he  ordered  the  slate  prisoners, 
both  English  and  Norman,  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Aware  of  the 
turbulent  character  of  his  brother  Odo,  he  long  refused  to 
include  him ;  but  he  yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  He  made  his  will,  leaving  Nurniandy  to  his  son 
Robert,  and  England  to  William.  "  And,  father,"  said 
Henry, "  what  will  you  give  me  1"  "I  give  you  5000^.  out  of 
my  treasure."  "  But  of  what  use  is  it  if  I  have  no  place  of 
abode!"  "  Trust  in  God,  my  son;  let  Ihy  elders  precede 
thee;  thy  time  will  come  after  theirs."  Henry  went  off  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  which  he  had  accurately  weighed,  and  got 
a  strong  chest  to  keep  it  in.  William,  by  his  father's  direc- 
tions, set  out  for  England,  and  the  king  wasleft  with  only  his 
servants. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  10th  of  September,  tne  king  was  awa- 
Kened  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  On  inquiry  he  was  told  that 
it  was  for  primes  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary;  he  raised  his 
hands,  saying,  "  I  commend  myself  to  my  lady  Mary  the  holy 
mother  of  God,  that  by  her  prayers  she  may  reconcile  me  to 
her  son,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  immediately  expired. 
Instantly  his  physicians  and  other  attendants  mounted  their 
horses,  and  went  home  in  haste  to  protect  their  houses  and 
property;  the  servants  then  pillaged  the  royal  abode,  carrying 
off  arms,  clothes,  and  every  thing  of  value,  and  the  corpse  lay 
for  some  hours  nearly  naked  on  the  floor,  for  the  people  of 
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the  town  were  nearly  beside  themselves  with  terror  ol  what 
might  happen  now  that  the  check  of  the  royal  authority  was 
removed.  At  length  some  of  the  clergy,  having  recovered 
their  senses,  came  with  tapers  and  censers,  and  prayed  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed.  The  aichbishop  of  Rouen  directed 
that  the  corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  Caen,  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  v^hich  (he  king  had 
founded ;  but  none  would  take  the  charge  till  a  knight,  named 
Herluin,  moved  by  compassion,  brought  it  thither  at  his  own 
expense.  The  monks  of  St.  Stephen's  and  many  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  came  forth  to  receive  it,  but  a  fite  just  then  break- 
ing out  in  the  town,  they  all  ran  to  extinguish  it,  leaving  the 
monks  alone. 

On  the  day  of  the  burial  the  Norman  prelates  and  abbots, 
and  a  great  muhitude  of  people,  were  assembled  in  the  church ;  , 
the  mass  was  said,  and  the  corpse  was  about  to  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  before  the  altar,  when  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
cried  out,  "  Clerks  and  bishops,  this  ground  is  mine;  it  is  the 
site  of  my  father's  house ;  the  man  you  are  praying  for  took 
it  from  me  to  build  his  church  on  the  part  of  God  I  lorb  d 
the  body  of  the  despoiier  to  be  co»ered  with  my  n  ould 
The  speaker  was  Asselin  Fitz  Arthur  tJ  wh>m  WUliam  had 
often  denied  justice ;  the  bishopa  findmg  his  demand  just 
paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the  grave  and  proim  ed  h  m  the 
full  value  of  the  rest  of  the  land  Ihe  cererainy  then  pro- 
ceeded, but  the  grave  proving  loo  narrow  aa  they  tried 
to  force  down  the  body,  which  was  in  the  royal  robei  and 
without  a  coHin,  the  belly  burst  and  the  stenoh  was  so  great 
as  to  drive  the  assistants  out  ot  the  church 

The  Conqueror  was  doubtless  a  man  of  very  great  abdity, 
superior  to  all  the  princes  of  his  time.  "  He  was,"  says  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  "  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  rich,  and  more 
splendid  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  predecessors  were.  He 
was  mild  to  the  good  men  that  loved  God,  (the  clergy,)  and 
beyond  all  measure  severe  to  the  men  that  gainsayed  his  will 
So  stern  was  he  and  wrathful,  that  one  durst  not  do  any  thing 
against  his  will.  In  his  time  had  men  much  distress,  and 
very  many  sorrows.  Castles  he  let  men  build,  and  miserably 
swink  the  poor.  The  king  was  very  stern,  and  took  from  his 
subjects  many  a  mark  of  gold,  and  many  hundred  pounds  of 
silver,  that  he  look  with  right  and  with  great  unright  from 
his  people  for  little  need.  He  was  fallen  into  covetousness, 
and  greediness  he  ioved  withal.  He  made  great  deer-parks, 
and  therewith  made  laws  that  whoso  killed  a  hart  or  a  hind 
that  man  should  be  blinded.     He  forbade  (to  touch)  the  harts, 


Mi  alijii  the  boara;  he  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  ihmr 
father.  He  also  set  by  the  hares  and  they  must  go  free.  Hia 
rich  men  mourtied  aitd  the  poor  men  shuddered  at  it;  but 
he  was  so  steri"  that  he  recked  not  all  their  hatred,  for  they 
must  follow  all  the  king's  will  if  they  would  live  or  have  land 
or  even  his  peace," 

III  this  character,  drawn  by  a  contemporary  and  one  who 
lived  at  his  court,  we  discern  the  imperious  ruler,  the  man  of 
mental  energy  Bufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  haughty  com- 
panions of  his  victories;  and  to  this  energy  he  united  that 
vulpine  artifice  for  which  the  Normans  were  at  that  time  no- 
ted nil  over  Europe.  In  his  person  the  Contiueror  was  of  mid- 
dle stature;  his  countenance  was  stern;  his  strength  prodi- 
gious. He  was  religious  after  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  he  heard 
mass  daily,  he  founded  churches  and  monasteries,  he  treated 
h      1    g         h       p  b      I  dl        f     d       d    1 
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No  part  of  the  royal  despotism  was  so  gallmg  to  the  subjects 
of  both  races  as  these  forest-laws,  and  they  were  a  continued 
subject  of  complaint.  From  them  are  descended  the  modern 
game-laws,  and  the  violators  of  them,  the  deer-stealers,  were 
the  predecessors  of  the  modern  poachers. 

The  great  survey  of  the  kingdom  contained  in  what  is 
called  the  Domesday  *  book  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  From  it  we  learn  the  relative 
state  of  the  landed  property  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  the 
Confessor,  and  thus  see  how  total  the  transfer  had  t'een  from 
the  hands  of  the  English  to  those  of  the  Normans. 

*  T«ro  derivations  were  given  of  this  name,  the  one  from  Dooms 
Jiiii,  the  last  judgment,  vthich  it  was  said  to  resemble  in  its  certainty 
and  authority,  the  other  from  the  Domjis  Dei,  as  the  treasury  in  which 
.1  waa  Iiept  at  Winchester  was  Darned.  This  laat  seems  to  be  Ihe 
more  probable  origia. 
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A  law  of  police  which  directed  all  hres  to  be  put  out  al  the 
toiling  of  a  beil  called  the  Curfew  (Couvrefcu)  bell  is  by  later 
chroniclers  ascribed  to  Wihiam,  but  without  any  couutenance 
from  the  early  writers. 

The  Norman  conquest,  as  we  have  seen,  caused  great  indi- 
vidual suffering  in  England;  but  as  evil,  no  more  than  good, 
is  never  unmixed  in  this  world,  we  naturally  are  led  to  in- 
quire what  were  its  advantages.  These  seem  to  have  been,  a 
more  efficient  police ;  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  accordiug 
to  the  chronicler,  a  girl  laden  with  gold  might  have  gone 
safely  all  over  the  kingdom;  security  against  invasions  from 
Denmark,  which  were  never  renewed  after  his  reign;  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  continent,  and  thence  a  great- 
er polish  of  manners,  more  magnificence  in  architecture,  and 
greater  learning  in  the  clergy.  We  are,  however,  far  from 
saying  that  all  these  combined  —  and  some  are  only  problem- 
atic benefits —  at  all  compensated  for  the  miseries  inflicted 
bv  the  conquest. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM    II.    (RUFIIS.) 

1087— I  iOO. 

William's  first  care  on  arriving  in  England  was  to  secure 
the  fortresses  of  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Peveiisey,  and  to  get 
■josseasion  of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester.  Lanfranc, 
»ho  had  educated  and  knighted  him,  as  was  then  the  usage, 
was  naturally  disposed  in  his  favor,  and  he  crowned  him  at 
Westminster  (Sept.  26)  without  hesitation.  Robert,  who  was 
at  Abbeville  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  took  peaceable 
possession  of  his  duphy,  and  the  two  brothers  might  have  re- 
mained at  unity,  but  for  the  restless  bishop  O^jo  and  some  of 
the  leading  nobles  who  possessed  estates  in  both  countries, 
and  who  felt  it  to  be  their  interest  that  they  should  be  under 
the  one  ruler.  Deeming  the  easy,  indolent  character  of  the 
duke  more  for  their  purpose,  and  perhaps  regarding  hio 
right  to  ali  the  dominions  of  his  father  to  be  clear,  they  de- 
clared in  his  favor,  and  retired  to  their  castles  until  he 
should  land  with  the  army  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Odo,  he 
was  levying  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
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William,  thus  deserted  by  the  Normans,  resolved  to  appeal 
,lo(he  English.  He  convened  their  leading  men,  and  mil- 
king them  many  fair  promises,  particuJarly  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  forest-laws,  engaged  them  to  declare  in  his  favor ;  and 
with  an  army  of  Englishmen  he  besieged  and  took  the  castles 
of  Rochester  and  Pevenaey,  which  were  held  by  bishop  Odo 
and  hia  brother  the  earl  of  Slortaigne.  He  granted  their  lives 
to  hia  uncles,  and  let  them  depart,  but  he  confiscated  their  es- 
tates. He  then  detached  the  potent  earl  of  Shrewsbury  from 
iJie  confederacy;  and  as  his  fleet,  manned  by  English,  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  succors  from  Normandy,  he  speedily  re- 
duced the  other  barons,  some  of  whom  he  pardoned,  but  most 
he  attainted,  dividing  their  lands  among  those  Normans  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  him.  As  for  his  promises  to  the 
English,  he  thought  no  longer  on  them,  and  the  former  op- 
pression continued. 

William  at  length  (1091)  feh  himself  strong  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  acquisition  of  Normandy,  where  the  lax  administra- 
tion of  Robert  had  caused  much  discontent.  Having  bribed 
the  barons  who  held  the  fortresses  of  St.  Vallery  and  Albe- 
marle to  put  them  into  his  hands,  he  embarked  with  a  large 
force,  and  landed  in  Normandy,  Robert,  onfaia  part,  assem- 
bled troops,  and  matters  were  likely  to  come  to  extremities, 
when  the  principal  men  on  each  side  interfered,  and  made 
them  come  to  an  accommodation.  Robert  agreed  to  give  his 
brother  possession  of  Eu  and  of  the  towns  of  Albemarle, 
Feschamp,  and  some  others,  on  condition  of  his  aiding  him 
in  the  reduction  of  Maine,  and  restoring  his  partisans  to  their 
estates  in  England.  It  was  further  agreed  that  on  the  death 
of  either  brother  without  issue,  ihe  survivor  should  succeed 
to  all  his  dominions.  According  to  the  usage  of  the. time, 
when  the  nobles  were  so  powerful  and  independent,  twelve  of 
the  greatest  barons  on  each  side  swore  to  exert  themselves  to 
have  this  treaty  carried  into  effect. 

As  prince  Henry,  to,  whom  Robert  had  sold  the  territory  of 
the  Cotentin  for  30OO  marks,  was  an  object  of  suspicioii  and 
disquiet  to  both  brothers,  they  joined  their  forces  and  besieged 
hira  in  the  fort  of  Mount  St.  Michael.  Want  of  water-  had 
nearly  obliged  him  to  surrender,  when  Robert,  hearing,  of  his 
distress,  gave  him  permission  to  supply  himself,  and  even 
sent  him  wine  for  his  table.  When  reproached  by  William 
for  this  ill-timed  generosity,  the  good-hearted  duke  replied, 
"  What !  should  Ilet  my  own  brother  die  of  thirst?  Where 
shall  we  find  another  when  he  is  gone  t "  The  king  himself, 
aa  he  was  riding  one  day  alone  to  view  the  fortress,  was  fallen 
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on  by  two  of  Henry's  men,  and  unhorsed.  One  of  them  was 
preparing  to  slay  him,  when  he  cried  out,  "  Hold !  knave,  I  dm 
the  king  of  England."  The  soldier  dropped  his  sword,  and 
raised  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  king  cave  him 
a  reward,  and  took  him  into  his  service.  Heury  tvus  soon 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  he  continued  for  some  years  to  wan- 
der about,  otlenilmes  in  great  distress. 

While  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
again  made  an  incursion  into  England.  William  hastened 
home,  led  his  troops  against  him,  and  made  him  renew  his 
homage.  Two  years  after  (10!)3)  Malcolm  made  another 
irruption  into  the  north,  but  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a 
party  of  the  troops  of  earl  Mowbray,  and  confusion  prevailed 
for  some  years  in  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  William 
meanwhile  kept  his  eye  on  Normandy,  where  he  instigated 
the  refractory  barons  to  rebellion.  In  1094  he  went  over  to 
their  aid,  having  ordered  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  to 
be  levied  in  England,  and  marched  to  the  coast  as  if  to 
embark.  But  here  the  king's  minister  exacted  ten  sbillmga 
apiece  from  them,  and  dismissed  them;  and  William  employpd 
the  money  so  well  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  master 
of  the  duchy  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Welsh,  which  was  succeeded  (1095)  by  a  conspiracy  of 
Robert  de  Mowbray,  Richard  de  Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacy, 
and  several  other  barons,  to  dethrone  him  and  give  the  crown 
to  his  cousin  Stephen  count  of  Albemarle.  But  the  king's 
celerity  disconcerted  them.  Mowbray  was  taken  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  languished  for  thirty  years,  and  the 
others  were  punished  in  various  ways. 

It  was  now  the  season  when  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  of  the  supreme  pontiff  was  rousing  the  warriors 
of  Europe  to  march  in  arms  to  Asia,  and  free  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  from  the  thraldom  of  the  rude  fanatic  Turks, 
who  held  the  Holy  City  and  insulted  and  abused  the  pious 
pilgrims  of  Christendom  who  resorted  thither  to  perform  their 
devotions.  At  the  call  of  the  Holy  Father,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  placed  a  cross  on  their  right  shoulder,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  war  against  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
Princes  caught  the  infection  equally  with  the  inferior  people  ; 
devotion  inspired  some,  the  love  of  adtenture  others,  and 
there  were  some  who  pleased  their  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  rich  lordships  and  fair  domains  in  the  fertile 
regions  of  Asia.*     Among  the    princes  w' 
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2TOS9,  and  than  whom  few  were  actuated  by  purer  n 
was  the  gatlant,  generous,  but  imprudent  duke  of  Normandy. 
Being,  as  usual,  without  money,  in  order  to  obtain  ihe  means 
of  appearing  suitable  to  his  rank,  he  agreed  to  transfer  the 
duchy  during  the  term  of  his  absence  to  the  king  of  England, 
for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks.  William  raised  the  money  by 
esiortion  on  all  his  subjects,  the  yery  convents  being  obliged 
to  rnelt  down  their  piate  to  supply  him.  Robert  then  ( 1096) 
set  forth  in  gallant  array  with  the  martial  pilgrims,  and  his 
brother  took  possession  of  his  duchy. 

After  the  death  ofLanfraiic  in  ihe  year  1089,  theking,  urged 
bv  his  proBigate  and  rapacious  minister  Ralph,  nicknamed 
Flambard,  {Firebrand^  a  Norman  priest,  held  in  his  own 
hands  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  and  of  such  other  sees  as 
fell  vacant,  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  or  complaints  of 
the  clergy ;  but  a  severe  fit  of  illness  (1093)  having  terrified 
him,  he  made  many  fair  promises  of  amendment  of  life  and 
rule,  and  consented  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees.  The  person 
selected  for  the  primacy  was  Anselm,  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
at  that  time  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  a  man  of  great 
learning  nnd  piety.  Anselm,  it  is  said,  fell  on  his  knees, 
wept,  and  implored  the  king  not  to  require  him  to  accept  the 
dignity ;  and  when  this  availed  not,  he  clinched  his  right  hand 
so  last  that  it  was  by  main  force  that  the  pastoral  staff  was 
placed  in  it.  But  if  Anselm  was  firm  id  refusing  his  high 
office,  he  was  equally  firm  in  maintaining  its  risVits  against 
the  crown.  William,  on  his  recovery,  forgot  all  his  good  re^ 
olutions,  and  went  on  in  his  old  course  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion ;  he  sold  spiritual  dignities  as  before,  and  still  held  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  and  among  them  a  great  part  of  those 
of  Canterbury.  This  caused  disputes  between  him  and  the 
primate ;  another  cause  of  disunion  was  the  schism  in  the 
papacy,  there  being  now  two  rival  popes,  Urban  and  Clement ; 
and  Anselm,  who  had  already  acknowledged  the  former,  re- 
solved to  have  his  authority  recognized  in  Enghnd,  while 
'^  illiam,  like  his  father,  would  have  no  pope  acknowledged 
there  whom  he  had  not  himself  received.  Both  king  and 
primate  were  resolute  :  the  former  at  length  summoned  a 
synod  to  Rockingham  in  order  to  have  Anselm  deposed,  but 
the  bishops  declaring  themselves  incompetent,  he  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  other  motives  afterwards  having  induced  him 
lo  acknowledge  Urban,  the  contest  thus  ended.  But  when 
(1097)  the  king  was  about  to  make  an  inroad  into  Wales, 
and  he  called  on  the  primate  to  furnish  his  proportion  of 
.roops,  as  he  was  bound,  AnseJm  senttliem  in  such  bad  con- 
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dition  ns  to  be  quite  uaelesa  ;  the  king  threatened  to  proaeciile 
him  ;  the  primate  demaoded  the  restoration  of  liie  revenues, 
and  appealed  to  Rome,  and  at  length,  not  thinking  him- 
self safe  in  England,  he  asked  and  obtaiued  permission  to 
return  to  the  continent ;  he  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  Urban,  as  a  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  the  church ;  the  king  meantime  seized  on  all 
the  revenues  of  his  see. 

After  enduring  great  hardships,  and  suffering  a  fearful  dim 
inution  of  their  numbers  by  famine,  disease,  and  tVie  sword, 
the  Crusaders  at  length  (1099)  saw  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  tomb  of  their  Lord.  The  news  of  their  success  stim- 
ulated those  who  had  remained  behind,  and  William  duke  of 
Guienne  and  ear!  of  Poitiers  assembled  a  large  body  of  pil- 
grims to  lead  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  would  appear  that  he 
had  proposed  to  mortgage,  like  the  duke  of  Normandy,  his 
dominions  to  the  king  of  England  now  the  nealthieat  mon 
arch  in  Europe,  for  William  spoke  of  spend  ng  hia  Christ 
mns  (1100)  in  Poitiers;  but  his  end  was  now  ftl  hand  As 
he  was  at  Winchester,  (Aug.  2,)  having  had  unpleasant  dreams 
the  night  before,  and  being  tol  3  of  the  visions  of  a  certat" 
monk,  which,  though  he  affected  to  despise  them  made  ai 
impression  on  hia  mind,  he  ga  e  up  the  thoughts  he  had  had 
of  hunting  that  day  ;  but,  having  eaten  and  drunk  heirt  Iv  at 
dinner,  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  rode  out  into  the  New 
Forest ;  his  attendants  dispersed  in  quest  of  the  game  in  the 
evening  some  colliers,  passing  through  the  forest  found  the 
king  lying  dead,  witli  an  arrow  stuck  m  his  breaat  and 
bleeding  copiously  ;  they  laid  the  b  dy  on  their  cart  and  con 
veyed  it  to  Winchester.* 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  king  was  shin  the  common  repori 
WB9  that  a  French  knight,  Walter  Tyrre!  having  <{h  t  at  a 
slag,  his  arrow  glanced  from  a  tree  and  hit  the  king  Wa! 
ter,  seeing  the  unintentional  crime  he  had  committed  gave 
spurs  to  his  horse,  went  to  the  coast  passed  over  to  France 
and  joined  a  body  of  pilgrims  tor  tl  e  Holy  I  and  BjI  the 
abbot  Siiger  assures  us  that  Tjrrell  had  often  after  wlu  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  it  asserted  on  oilh  that  he 
had  not  even  seen  the  king  that  day  m  ihe  forest  The 
fact  of  the  king's  death  therefore  alone  is  certain  the  agen 
and  the  motive  are  alike  unknown 


•  The  Nen-  Forpat  was  fatal  to  the  Tamily  of  the  Conqueror  ;  it  had 
already  witn  ■»■•'<]  the  death  of  his  son  Richard  and  his  ne^ihew 
William. 
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Such  then  was  the  end  of  tlie  Red  King  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign.  As  he  h(id  the  misfortune  to  he  on  ill  tcriiis 
with  the  ciergy,  tlie  dispensers  of  fame  in  those  times,  hia 
character  has  been  transmitted  to  us  m  the  most  odious 
colors.  Making,  however,  all  due  allowances,  we  must  slill 
regard  him  as  an  odious,  rapacious  tyrant,  yet  as  a  man  very 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  capable  of  better  things,  had 
he  been  pi  iced  in  circumstances  more  favorable  to  virtue. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HENRY   I.    (BEAUCLERC.) 

1110—1135. 


Prince  Henry  was  also  banting  in  the  New  Forest  wUen 
the  death  of  his  brother  occurred.  On  learning  that  event 
he  hastened  to  Winchester  to  secure  the  royal  treasure.  Wil- 
liam de  Breteuil,  who  had  charge  of  it,  also  hastened  thither 
and  opposed  him,  alleging  the  right  of  his  elder  brother  to  the 
crown  and  treasure;  but  Henry  drew  his  sword,  snd  threat- 
ened to  slay  him,  and  so  many  took  the  prince's  part  that  De 
Breteuil  was  forced  to  give  way.  Henry  then  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  London,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  by 
the  bishop  of  that  see,  on  the  third  day  after  his  brother's 
death,  (Aug.  5.) 

Aware  that  on  the  return  of  his  elder  brother  he  should 
have  a  struggle  for  his  usurped  crown,  Henry  resolved  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  affections  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
He  promised  the  clergy  that  he  would  not  hold  the  tempo- 
ralities of  any  vacant  see ;  he  engaged  to  his  barons  to  mit- 
igate all  the  feudal  burdens,  and  he  concluded  his  charter  in 
these  words,  which  applied  to  his  English  subjects  partic- 
ularly ;  "  I  restore  to  you  the  laws  of  ktng  Edward  with  my 
father's  amendments."  He  invited  Anselm,  who  was  now  at 
Lyons,  to  return  and  resume  his  dignities,  and  on  that  prel- 
ate's arrival  he  engaged  him  to  act  in  a  matter  of  some  deli- 
cacy. Henry,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  his 
English  snbjects,  wished  to  espouse  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  and  of  Margaret  "  the  good  queen, 
king  Edward's  kinswoman,  and  of  the  right  royal  Vin  of 
England."     But  this  lady,  who  was  residing  in  ihe  al  hey  of 
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Rumsey,  over  which  her  aunt  presided,  had  taken  the  vtil, 
tliough  not  the  vows.  A  council  of  prelates  and  nobles  was 
held  at  Lanibetli,  before  which  Matilda  was  examined  by 
Anselm,  and  she  declared  that  her  only  motive  for  aesuming 
the  veil  had  been  to  Secure  her  honor  from  the  brutal  violence 
of  the  Nornian  nobles,  against  which  the  religious  habit  alone 
was  a  protection."  The  council,  aware  that  such  had  been 
a  common  practice  with  the  English  ladies  since  the  con- 
quest, pronounced  her  free  to  marry,  and  Anselm  joined  her 
forthwith  in  matrimony  with  the  king,  and  anointed  and 
crowned  her  queen,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  English  nation, 
who  looked  on  this  as  a  return  to  their  ancient  Hue  of  princes. 
As  he  expected,  Henry  had  soon  to  contend  for  his  crown, 
Robert,  who  had  acquired  great  fame  in  the  east,  had  left 
he  Holy  Land  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  On 
his  way  home  through  Apulia,  he  became  enamored  of  Si- 
bylla, the  lovely,  virtuous  and  prudent  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Norman  barons  of  that  country.  He  sought  and  obtained 
iier  hand,  and,  detaiued  by  her  charms  and  those  of  the 
climate,  he  lingered  so  long  in  Italy  that  he  did  not  reach 
Normandy  til!  his  brother  had  been  a  month  dead.  He  took 
possession  of  his  duchy  without  opposition,  and  then  made 
preparations  for  asserting  his  right, to  the  English  crown. 
Many  of  the  principal.  Nornian  nobles,  such  as  Robert  de 
Belesme  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  William  de  Warrenne  earl  of 
Surrey,  Arniilf  de  Montgomery,  Robert  de  Poutefract,  Ivo 
de  Grentmesnd,  and  others,  sent  iniiimg  him  to  come  over, 
promising  to  join  him  with  all  their  powers ,  for  the  same  mo- 
tives operated  now  as  in  the  time  of  his  contest  with  the  late 
king  and  moreover  ju-itiee  wa?  clearly  on  hie  aide ;  so  much 
w  that  (he  very  seamen  of  the  fleet  which  was  assembled  to 
oppose  Itis  landing,  earned  a  large  part  of  it  over  to  him. 
Robert  embarked  his  tioops  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and 
his  partisans  repaired  to  his  "standard  Henry,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  primate  to  whom  he  pud  the  greatest  court, 
and  by  sei eral  puissant  bnrons,  al^o  as'tembled  a  large  force, 
and  adnnred  to  oppose  the  iniadei  The  two  armies  lay 
opposite  each  other  for  some  days,  thetr  ieadcrs  fearing  the 

•  "  I  do  not  dt,nj  naid  she,  that  I  hue  worn  the  veil ;  for  when 
I  was  a  child  my  aant-Clinstina.  pot  a  blacli  cloth  on  my  head  to  pre- 
serve me  from  oulJage ;  and  wlipn  I  used  lo  tlirow  it  off,  she  would 
iirment  me  lioth  witli.harsh  blows  and  indecent  reproaches.  Sighing 
and  trembling,  I  have  worn  it  in  her  praBence,  but  as  soon  .as  I  roulo 
get  out  of  5i?ht  T  ntwaj'3  llircw  it  on  the  ground  and  trampled  it  uudei 
my  ftet."     fjadmcr,  p.  57, 
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result  of  a  conflict.  Anselm  and  the  leading  men  then  me- 
diated a  peace,  Robert  resigning  his  claim  on  England  for 
an  annual  pension  of  30U0  marks ;  each  prince  engaging  to 
restore  and  pardon  the  adiierenta  of  the  other;  and  each 
being  to  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  other  in  case  of  his 
riying  withont  issue.  Robert  then  departed,  and  Henry  soon 
took  occasion  to  prosecnte  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his 
other  supporters  under  various  pretences,  and  when  (1103) 
Robert  lentnred  over  to  England  to  remonstrate  against  this 
breach  of  treaty,  he  ran  sojne  hazard  of  losing  his  own  lib- 
erty ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  pension,  of  which, 
to  save  appearances,  he  made  a  present  to  the  queen,  who 
was  his  god-danghler. 

But  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  Normandy  would 
content  the  ambition  of  Henry.  Affecting  to  view  in  the 
conduct  of  Robert,  who  had  taken  the  outlaw  Belesme  into 
his  service,  a  breach  of  treaty,  he  landed  with  an  army  in 
Normandy.  Several  of  the  prelates  and  barons  (probably 
secretly  gained  by  him)  besought  him  to  take  the  govern- 
mem  on  him.  "Your  brother,"  said  they,  "  is  not  our  gov- 
ernor ;  his  people  have  no  protection  from  his  power.  He 
dissipates  all  his  wealth  in  follies,  and  oflen  fasts  till  noon  for 
want  of  bread ;  often  he  cannot  leave  his  bed  for  want  of 
clothes ;  when  he  is  intoxicated,  strumpets  and  buffoons  strip 
him  of  his  garments  and  boastof  their  robbery."  This  may  all 
have  been  true,  and  Robert  may  also,  by  his  remissness,  have, 
as  was  added,  suffered  his  barons  to  make  war  on  each  other 
and  inflict  great  misery  on  the  country;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  pity  for  the  afilicted  people  was  the  motive  which 
actuated  the  king  of  England,  who,  when  Robert  declined 
his  modest  proposal  of  resigning  the  government  to  him, 
commenced  military  operations.  The  first  camp^iign  pro- 
duced no  event  of  importance ;  hut  in  the  second,  (IJWS,) 
in  an  engagement  before  the  castle  of  Thichebrai,  (Sept.  23,) 
Robert  was  utterly  defeated,  and  himself  and  some  of  his 
hn.nns,  400  knights  and  10,000  men,  were  made  captives 
nfd'r  an  immense  slaughter  of  his  troops.  All  Norm^mdy 
thert  fubmitted  to  Henry. 

The  fate  of  Robert,  the  only  Norman  prince  who  has  a 
claim  on  our  sympathy,  was  a  hard  one.  His  captivity  at 
first  was  light,  but,  having  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  his 
?ye,fi,  it  is  said,*  were  put  out  by  command  of  his  unnatural 
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brother,  according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age,  and, 
during  a  term  of  thirty  years,  he  was  transferred  from  castle 
to  castle,  and  he  breathed  his  last  in  Ihat  of  Cardiff  in  the 
eiglitieth  jear  of  his  age.  His  lovely  wife,  whose  prudence 
might  have  averted  hia  misfortunes,  had  died  some  yeara 
before  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai ,  his  only  son  William,  a  boy 
of  five  years  ol  age,  wis  tikeii  at  Filaise  When  led  before 
his  uncle  he  sobbed  ind  cried  for  mercy  Henry  made  a 
sudden  effort,  a«  if  to  rid  himself  of  evil  thoughts,  and  di- 
rected him  lo  be  remoied  He  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  baron  niined  Helie  de  St  Saen  who  had  married 
Robert's  mtural  diugliter,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  nur- 

Among  the  captives  at  Tinchebrai  was  Edgar  Atheling, 
whom  Home  slight  similarity  of  character  bnd  attached  lo 
Robert's  fortui.e  He  was  personally  braie,  but  so  mean 
were  his  talents  that  Henry,  like  his  father,  could  venture  to 
assume  the  appnrance  of  magnanimity  toward  him.  He 
gave  him  hi=  liberty  and  a  small  pension,  and  the  last  male 
of. the  line  of  Cerdic  thus  vani-hes  from  hi^lory. 

Henry  soon  began  lo  repent  of  his  liberality  towards  his 
nephew,  and  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  castle  of 
Helie  de  St  Saen  to  get  possession  of  him.  Helie  was 
absent  at  the  time  but  his  servants  com  eyed  away  the  sleep- 
ing child  and  placed  him  in  safety  and  Helie  on  his  return 
abandoned  his  propertv  and  went  with  his  helpless  chiirge 
from  court  to  court,  When  William  grew  up,  and  displayed 
talents  and  virtues  worthy  of  his  race,  he  interested  various 
princes  in  his  favor.  Louis  le  Gros  king  of  France,  the 
feudal  superior  of  Normandy,  a  brave  and  generous  prince, 
aware  of  the  danger  of  letting  the  king  of  England  become 
too  powerful,  joined  with  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  William,  and  a  petty,  indecisive 
war  was  kept  up  for  some  years.  Henry  detached  the  count 
of  Anjou  from  the  confederacy  by  contracting  his  eldest  son 
to  the  count's  daughter,  and  the  death  of  the  count  of  Flin- 
ders who  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Eu,  further  weaken>;a 
the  cause  of  young  William.  King  I-ouis  tried  to  engage 
the  church  in  his  favor  by  taking  him  to  a  council  at  Rheims, 
(1119)  over  which  pope  Calixtus  H.  personally  presided; 
but  the  arts  and  the  gifts  of  Henry  easily  overcame  the  just 
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claims  of  his  nephew,  and  shortly  after  a  peace  w9s  con 
eluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  France. 

But  fortune  soon  offered  another  chance  to  young  William. 
((iiig  Henry,  when  hie  eldest  son,  ajso  named  William,  had 
attained  his  eigliteenth  year,  look  him  over  to  Normandy 
(1120)  to  have  him  recognized  as  his  successor.  On  theii 
return  from  the  port  of  Barfleur,  the  king's  ship,  having  a  fair 
wind,  was  soon  out  of  sight,  but  that  of  the  prince  having 
been  detained  by  an  accident,  the  sailors  and  their  captain, 
Thomas  Fit z-S(ep hens,'  got  dtunk,  and  when  they  set  sail, 
they  ran  the  ship  on  a  cock,  where  she  foundered.  The 
prince  had  gotten  into  the  boat,  and  was  now  clear  of  the 
ship  and  out  of  danger,  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  coua< 
tess  of  Perche,  his  natural  sister.  He  made  the  seamen  put 
back  to  save  her,  but,  when  the  boat  approached  the  ship, 
such  numbers  crowded  into  it  that  it  went  down  and  all  per- 
ished. About  a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  were 
lost  on  this  occasion ;  liie  only  person  who  escaped  was  a 
butcher  of  Rouen,  who  clung  to  the  mast.  Filz-Stephens 
also  grasped  it,  but  on  being  informed  that  the  prince  was 
lost,  he  said  he  would  not  survive,  and  let  go  his  hold.  The 
king,  when  assured  of  the  calamity,  fainted  away  and  never 
regained  his  cheerfulness. 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  England,  in- 
asmuch as  it  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  ; 
but  had  he  survived  he  would  probably  have  been  as  great  a 
tyiant  as  any  of  his  race,  for  he  often  declared  that  if  ever  he 
came  to  govern  England  he  wovild  voke  the  Saxons  to  the 
plough  like  oxen.  Queen  Matilda  had  died  two  years 
before  her  son,  (1118.1 

As  the  prince  had  lefl  no  issue,  and  he  had  no  legitimate 
son  remain'ng,  the  king  resolved  to  marry  again.  His 
choice  fell  on  Adelais,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Louvain  and 
niece  of  pope  Calixtus,  (1120.)  But  Adelais  Iroughi  him 
no  children,  and  young  William,  having  again  gained  the 
count  of  Anjou  to  his  side,  was  able  to  keep  Normandy  in  a 
slate  of  disturbance  for  some  years.  Henry,  however,  again 
(1127)  detached  the  earl  of  Anjou  by  a  marriage.  His  only 
remaining  legilimate  child,  a  daughter  named  Matilda  or 
Maud,  had  been  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  She  was 
now  a  widow,  and  he  offered  her  hand  to  Geoffrey,  the  count's 
eldest  son.  The  marriage  took  place,  (hough  contrary  to  tha 
inclination  of  the  empress,  who  regarded  it  as  a  degradation, 
and  opposed  by  several  of  the  barons  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, and   Matilda  was  recognized  as  heiress  of  al\  his 
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iomiiflona.  Thfi  king  of  France  still  continued  his  support 
of  William  Filz-Roberi;  and  when  Henry,  by  hia  influence 
with  the  church,  had  succeeded  in  having  that  prince  di- 
vorced from  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Anjou  on  the  plea 
of  consanguinity,  Louis  gave  him  (1134)  in  marriage  his 
ijueen  s  sister,  and  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
was  assassinated  (1128)  when  at  church,  he  invested  him 
with  that  county  But  William,  doomed  to  be  the  sport  ol 
fortune  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  In  consequence  of 
liia  hinng  taken  severe  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his 
predecessor,  a  plot  was  laid  by  their  friends  and  relatives 
to  asDiihSinate  him  when  retiring  from  the  apartment  of  his 
mirtress  late  in  the  night.  This  lady,  who  was  privy  to  the 
design,  could  not  refrain  from  letting  tears  drop  on  his  head 
while  bathing  it  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  limes. 
William's  suspicions  were  awakened ;  he  pressed  her,  and 
she  told  him  the  whole  truth.  He  thus  escaped  this  danger, 
but  he  shortly  allerwiirds  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle 
at  Alost  against  the  count  of  Alsatia, 

Henry  was  now  free  from  uneasiness;  his  daughter  the  em- 
press was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir,  (1132,)  and  two  more 
sons  born  to  her  seemed  to  render  the  succession  secure. 
He  made  the  nobility  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  to  her  and 
her  eldest  son  in  a  council  held  at  Oxford.  He  spent  the 
latter  years  of  hia  reign  chiefly  In  Normandy,  to  be  near  hia 
daughter,  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  affection.  An  incursion 
of  the  Welsh  having  taken  place,  (1135,)  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  when  having  eaten  too  heartily  of  lampreys, 
a  food  he  was  often  cautioned  against,  he  got  a  surfeit,  and 
died  (Dec.  1)  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  hia  age;  hia  body 
was  brought  over  to  England  aod  interred  at  Reading. 

Henry  I.  was  a  monarch  of  superior  ability;  the  Conqueror 
alone  of  his  family  equalled  him  in  talent.  He  showed  great 
spirit  in  his  dealings  with  the  church ;  be  caused  justice  to  be 
rigidly  executed.  "  A  good  man  waa  he,  and  mickle  dread 
was  there  of  him,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  "  Peace  made 
he  for  man  and  beast,  whoso  bare  his  burthen  of  gold  and 
silver  no  man  durst  say  to  him  aught  but  good,"  But  he  set 
at  nought  his  chartera  and  hia  promises,  and  he  taxed  hia 
people  without  mercy ;  he  increased  the  rigor  of  the  forest 
taws,  and  enlarged  the  forests;  he  punished  him  who  killed 
\  stag  as  him  who  murdered  a  man;  he  made  all  the  dogs 
near  the  forests  be  mutilated  ;  men  were  even  in  some  cases 
prohibited  from  huntinff  on  their  own  lands,  a  great  grievance 
m  those  days      Henry  wa^  more  addicted  to  literature  than 
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was  usual  among  princes  and  nobles  at  that  time,  whence  he 
obtained  the  appeliatioa  orBeauclerc,  or  Fine-scholar.     Hia 

treatment  of  his  brother  and  nephew  violated  all  the  principles 
of  nature  and  justice ;  but  when  there  is  uncontrolled  power, 
and  a  kingdom  is  the  prize,  these  principles  have  been  set  at 
nought  in  ail  ages  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STEPHEN. 
1135—1154. 


In  a  regularly  ordered  slate  the  succession  of  Matilda  would 
have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  no  one  else  had  even 
the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  Henry  himself  had, 
hy  his  usurpation,  shown  how  a  crown  might  be  acquired 
without  right,  and  there  was  one,  whom,  perhaps,  he  little 
suspected,  ready  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  had  been  married  to  the 
count  ofBlois,  to  whom  she  bare  a  numerous  offspring;  two 
of  her  sons  had  been  invited  over  to  England  by  king  Henry, 
and  he  made  one  of  them,  Henry,  who  was  in  holy  orders, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester; 
for  Stephen,  the  other,  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  also  large  es- 
tates in  England  ;  he  moreover  conferred  on  him  estensive 
domains  in  both  England  and  Normandy,  Stephen  always 
affected  great  gratitude  towards  his  uncle,  and  he  had  been 
forward  in  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  empress  i^  1131.* 
By  his  valor,  liberality,  and  affable  manners  he  hud  gained 
great  favor  with  both  barons  and  people  in  England,  and  the 
citizens  of  London  were  especially  devoted  to  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Stephen  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
effort  for  the  crown  ;  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  hastened 
to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the 

*  On  that  occasion  the  king  of  Scots  first  took  the  oath  of  feall/  in 
virtue  of  biB  tank ;  Steplien  and  Robert  of  Gloticeslei',  the  king's 
natural  son,  contended  for  the  second  place.  IC  may  be,  as  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  fliys,  that  they  had  both  designs  on  the  throne,  but  the  subsequent 
Eonduct  of  Robert  eontiadictg  this  supposition 
VOL.   I.  8 
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populace.  His  brothGr  aud  tlie  bishop  of  Salisbury  end*  ar- 
ored  to  prevail  on  the  primate  to  crown  him;  and  to  oier- 
come  that  prelate's  scruples  they  produced  Hugh  Bigod,  a 
servant  of  the  late  king,  who  made  oath  that  when  on  hia 
death-bed  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  making  the  count 
i)f  Boulogne  his  heir.  Thepiimate  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
convinced,  and  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
at  Westminster,  (Dec.  23.) 

Stephen,  imitating  his  predecessor,  issued  a  chartei  exactly 
similar  to  his,  witb  probably  as  little  intention  of  observing  it ; 
he  further,  still  following  hia  uncle's  example,  lost  no  time  in 
getting  possession  of  the  royal  treasure  of  100,000/.  which 
lay  at  Winchester,  and  with  this  money  he  took  into  his  pay 
a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  the  continent,  and 
procured  a  recognition  of  his  title  at  Rome. 

The  Norman  barons,  moved  by  hereditary  animosity  to  the 
Angevins,  and  also  by  the  motives  which  had  always  made 
them  desire  the  union  of  their  duchy  with  England,  readily 
submitted  to  Stephen ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Louis  the 
Young,  received  the  homage  of  his  son  Eustace  for  that  prov- 
ince, and  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
was  obliged  to  make  a  truce  for  two  years  with  Stephen,  on 
condition  of  being  paid  5000  marks  a  year  during  that  period. 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  brother  of  the  em- 
press, to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  was  the  person  whom 
Stephen  had  most  to  dread.  This  nobleman  would  do  him 
homage  only  on  couditiona  which  would  give  him  a  pretext 
for  revolt  whenever  he  pleased,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
consent.  The  clergy  made  similar  reservations  in  their  oaths ; 
the  barons  extorted  the  right  of  fortifying  their  castles,  and 
ooon  fortresses  rose  on  all  sides,  filled  with  a  brutal  and 
ferocious  soldiery.  A  contest  for  the  crown  soon  commenced 
between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  and  the  miseries  which  ensued 
are  thus  vividly  described  by  one  who  witnessed  them. 

"  In  this  king's  time,"  says  the  contemporary  Saxon  Chron- 
icle, "was  ail  dissensioD,  and  evil,  and  rapine  for  against 
him  soon  arose  the  rich  (i.  e.  great)  men  that  vt-jre  traitors; 
when  they  found  that  he  was  a  mild  man,  and  son  and  good, 
and  did  no  justice,  (execution,)  then  did  they  do  all  wonders. 
They  had  done  him  homage  and  sworn  oaths,  but  they  held 
no  truth ;  they  were  all  forsworn  and  heeded  not  their  troth ; 
for  every  rich  man  Ixiill  his  castles,  and  they  held  them  against 
him,  and  they  filled  the  land  full  of  castles.  They  sorely 
oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land  with  cas\le-works, 
uid  when  the  castles  were  made  they  filled  them  with  devils 
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snd  evil  men;  then  took  they  the  men  that  they  weened  had 
any  goods,  boll:  by  night  and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women, 
and  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured 
them  with  tortures  iiol  to  be  told,  for  never  were  any  martyrs 
BO  tortured  as  they  were ;  some  they  hung  up  by  the  feet  and 
smoked  them  with  foul  smoke ;  some  they  huug  by  the  thumbs 
or  by  the  head,  and  hung  coats  of  mail  at  their  feet;  to  some 
'Jiey  put  knotted  strings  round  their  head  and  twisted  them 
till  it  went  to  the  brains ;  ihey  put  them  into  dungeons  where 
there  wert:  adders,  and  snakes,  and  toads,  and  killed  them  so  j 
Mime  they  put  in  the  criicet-house,  that  is,  in  a  chest  that  was 
short  and  narrow  and  not  deep,  and  put  sharp  stones  in  it,  and 
forced  the  man  in,  and  so  broke  all  his  limbs.  In  many  of 
the  castles  were  things  loathly  and  grim  that  were  called 
Sachenteges,  of  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do  to 
carry  one  that  was  so  made,  that  is  fastened  to  a  beam,  and 
they  put  a  sharp  iron  about  the  man's  throal  and  neck  that  he 
might  on  no  side  sit  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  bear  all  that  iron. 
Many  thousands  did  they  kill  with  hunger.  I  Ciiunot  and 
may  not  tell  all  the  wounds  and  all  the  pains  that  they  gave  to 
wretched  men  in  this  land,  and  that  lasted  for  the  nineteen 
winters  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  still  it  was  worse  and 
worse.  They  laid  guilds  (taxes)  evermore  on  the  towns,  and 
called  it  tensezie;  when  the  wretched  men  had  no  more  to 
give  they  robbed  and  burned  all  the  towns,  that  well  thou 
migbtest  go  a  whole  day's  journey  and  shouldest  never  find 
a  man  silting  (dwelling)  in  a  town  or  land  tilled.  Then  was 
corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  for  there  was 
none  in  the  land.  Wretched  men  died  of"  hunger ;  some  took 
to  alms  who  were  one  time  rich  men;  some  fled  out  of  the 
land  ;  never  yet  was  more  Wretchedness  in  the  land,  and  never 
did  heathen  men  worse  thap  they  did ;  for  after  a  time  they 
spared  neither  church  nor  church-yard,  but  took  all  the  goo(fc 
that  were  therein,  and  then  burned  church  and  all  together ; 
neither  did  they  spare  bishop's  land,  nor  abbot's,  noi  priest's, 
but  robbed  monks  and  clerks,  and  every  man  who  was  able 
another;  if  two  or  three  men  came  riding  to  a  town  all  the 
township  (led  before  them,  weening  that  they  were  robbers. 
The  bishops  and  learned  men  cursed  them  evermore,  but 
nought  thereof  came  on  (hem,  for  they  were  all  a(.cursed, 
and  forsworn,  and  abandoned.  It  was  the  sea  men  tilled  ;  the 
earth  bare  no  corn,  for  the  land  was  afl  destroyed  with  such 
deeds,  and  they  said  openly  that  Christ  slept  and  his  saints. 
Such  and  more  than  we  can  say  we  tholed  i ' 
for  our  sins." 
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After  this  faithful  picture,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  one  who 
described  what  he  beheld,  of  the  horrors  of  feudalism,  and 
the  misery  caused  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details;  we  will,  however,  narrate 
succinctly  the  principal  events  of  the  contest  for  the  crown 

In  the  first  year  of  Stephen's  reign  the  earl  of  Exeter  took 
cirms  against  him,  and  Ducid  king  of  Scotland  invaded  Eng- 
land  in  the  cause  of  his  niece  ths  empress ;  but  the  earl  waa 
forced  to  submit,  and  the  Scottish  king  agreed  to  an  accom- 
modation. David  again  invaded  England,  (1138;)  the  ravages 
committed  by  his  wild,  ferocious  followers  are  described  as 
exceeding  the  usual  limits  of  atrocity,  and  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  the  other  barons  of  these  parts  lost  no  time  in  col- 
lecting their  troops  to  oppose  them.  The  armies  encountered 
at  North-Allerton,  {Aug.  22,)  and  in  the  battle  called  that  of 
the  Standard,  from  a  large  crucifix  on  a  wain  used  by  the 
English  as  a  standard,  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated. 

Earl  Robert,  having  matured  his  plans  in  favor  of  his  sis- 
ter, pretended  that  Stephen  had  violated  the  conditions  made 
with  him,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  withdrew  to  the  con- 
tinent,'(1139.)  As  Stephen  had  now  embroiled  himself  also 
with  the  church,  by  forcing  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln to  deliver  up  the  castles  they  had  erected,  Robert  advised 
the  empress  to  appear  in  England  to  head  her  party.  She 
landed  (Sept,  22)  with  him  and  one  hundred  and  forty  knights 
in  Sussex,  was  received  by  the  queen  dowager  Adelais  in  her 
castle  of  Arundel,  and  thence  proceeded  to  her  brother's  cas- 
tle of  Bristol ;  Geoffrey  Talbot,  William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovei, 
and  several  other  barons  declared  for  her,  and  her  cause  grad- 
ually gained  ground  ;  battles  anjl  skirmishes  occurred  in 
various  parts  all  through  the  followingyear ;  at  length  (Feb.  2, 
1141)Stephen  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  came  to  an  engage- 
ment near  Lincoln,  and  the  king  was  defeated  and  led  a  cap- 
tive to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  rigor. 
The  barons  of  Stephen's  party  all  submitted;  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  invested  with  leganiine  authority,  and 
had  been  on  ill  terms  with  his  brother  on  account  ofthe  aff'air 
of  the  two  bishops,  was  now  induced  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Matilda;  to  gain  the  clergy  more  effectually  she  con- 
sented to  receive  the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  in  a  synod 
summoned  by  the  legate,  at  which  the  Londoners  were  the 
only  laymen  present,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Her  authority  was  generally  acknowledged,  but  tran- 
quillity did  not  long  remain  ;  besides  the  disadvantage  of  her 
wex,  she  was  of  a  haughty,  imperious  temper ;  she  rejected  in 


the  most  ungracioas  manner  the  petition  of  Stephen's  queen 
an<J  several  of  the  nobility  for  his  release,  though  they  en 
gaged  that  he  should  renounce  the  crown  ;  that  of  the  legate, 
that  his  nephew  Eustace  might  be  allowed  to  retain  his  pat- 
rimonial estates;  and  that  of  the  Loudouers,  for  the  laws  of 
Icing  Edward. 

The  Londoners  were  greatly  offended,  and  the  legate,  who 
had  probably  never  been  sincere  in  the  cause  of  Matilda, 
fanning  their  wrath,  they  conspired  to  seize  her;  she  fled 
to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Winchester,  where  she  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Londoners,  Stephen's  mercenaries,  and  the 
legate's  vassals ;  being  hard  pressed  she  was  obliged  to 
attempt  an  escape,  which  she  effected  with  difficulty,  but  her 
brother  Robert  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he  was  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  cause  thai  her  party  were  glad  to  gire 
Stephen  in  exchange  for  him.  The  war  was  now  renewed, 
and  was  carried  on  for  some  years  with  various  success  ;  at 
length  in  the  severe  winter  of  1142  the  empress  was  closely 
besieged  by  Stephen  in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  When  hw 
stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  she  dressed  herself  and 
three  knights  in  white,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
a  sentinel  who  had  been  bribed  conducted  them  through 
the  enemy's  post ;  they  crossed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  pro- 
ceeded to  Abingdon  on  foot,  and  thence,  having  procured 
horses,  rode  to  Wallingford.  This  escape  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  her  enemies,  while  her  friends  viewed  it  as 
little  less  than  miraculous. 

At  length  (1146)  the  death  of  her  brother  Robert  and  of 
some  of  her  other  friends  convinced  the  empress  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  event,  and  she  withdrew  lo  Normandy  (1147) 
to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  ;  her  departure,  however, 
brought  little  tranquillity  to  Stephen. 

Stephen  soon  alienated  many  of  his  partisans  by  requiring 
the  surrender  of  their  castles;  the  legantine  power  also  had 
been  transferred  by  the  new  pope  Eugenius  to  the  primate 
Theobald,  the  enemy  of  the  late  legate;  and  moreover  the 
popti,  as  Stephen  resisted  one  of  his  encroachments,  had  laid 
his  party  under  an  interdict. 

There  was,  however,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  two 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  empress.  In  1 149  her  son 
Henry,  who  had  now  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  being 
desirous  of  receiving  knighthood  from  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, passed  through  England  with  a  large  retinue,  and 
raised  the  hopes  of  his  partisans.  On  his  return,  (1150„' 
after   having   spent  some  time  in   the  Scottish  court,  hia 
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mother  ri;signed  Normandj  to  him,  and  on  the  death  of  hid 
father  he  inherited  Atijou.  The  following  year  (1151)  he 
greatly  increased  his  power  by  a  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne  and  Poilou.  This  princess  had  been  married  to 
the  French  king  Louis  the  Young  ;  she  was  the  companion 
of  his  crusade  to  the  Hoiy  Land,  (II4S,)  and  her  conduct 
in  the  East  had  been  so  reprehensible  that  Louie,  on  his 
return,  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  delicacy  rather  than 
of  prudence,  had  divorced  her  The  young  count  of  Anjou, 
less  fastidious,  imniedntely  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and 
espoused  her  within  six  weeks  after  the  divorce;  and  his 
dominions  now  extended  liom  the  confines  of  Flanders  to 
the  Pyrenees,  while  his  superior  lord  Louis  did  not  rOle  over 
more  than  a  tenth  of  France  Louis,  incensed  at  this  con* 
duct  of  the  count  of  Aujoii,  aided  Stephen's  eon  Eustace  to 
overrun  Normandy ,  but  Henrj  spi-edily  drove  them  out  ol 
it,  and  then,  as  Stephen  was  now  besieging  Wallingford. 
which  was  held  by  his  partisans,  he  passed  over  to  their  aid. 
To  draw  Stephen  away  he  laid  siege  to  Malmsbury,  and 
having  taken  that  town  marched  to  the  relief  of  Wallingford. 
The  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other,  divided  by  the 
river  Thames.  Aleantime  the  prelates  and  nobles  on  each 
eide,  weary  of  civil  discord,  proposed  an  accommodation, 
the  earl  of  Arundel  boldly  saying  "  that  it  was  not  reasonable 
10  prolong  the  calamities  of  a  whole  kingdom  on  account  of 
the  ambition  of'two  princes ;  "  and  Henry  and  Stephen,  having 
conversed  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  agreed  to  a  truce 
for  that  purpose.  Stephen's  son  Eustace,  a  turbulent  youth, 
abused  his  father  openly  for  concluding  this  truce,  and,  with- 
drawing from  the  camp  with  his  followers,  began  to  ravage 
Cambridgeshire :  he  fised  his  abode  at  the  stiitely  abbey  of 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  but  he  took  a  fever  as  he  sat  at  a  ban- 
quet there,  and  died.  This  obstacle  bein^  removed,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Winchester,  (Nw.  llSi,)  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  retain  the  crown  of  England  for 
his  life,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  Henry,  who  was  to  be 
his  successor ;  that  Stephen's  son  William  should  inherit  all 
his  father  had  possessed  before  he  usurped  the  ciown  ;  that 
the  adherents  on  both  sides  should  sustain  no  injury  ;  that 
all  grants  of  the  crown  lands  made  by  Stephen  should  be  re- 
voked, and  all  castles  built  by  his  permission  be  demolished. 
These  terms  being  sworn  to,  Henry  returned  to  Normandy, 
Stephen  did  not  long  retain  his  dignity  ;  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year,  (Oct.  25,)  after  a  boisterous  and  unquiet  reign  of 
rs.     He  was  a  prince  possessed  of  many  noble 
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and  estimable  qualities,  and  would  have  probably  made  an 
excellent  king  i(  he  had  acquired  his  crown  in  a  1. 


Having  thus  brought  the  Anglo-Norman  period  of  our 
history  to.  its  close,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  nation  at  this  time. 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  ioDg  prevailed  that  the  Norman 
conquest  swept,  like  amoral  deluge, over  the  country,  carry- 
ing away  its  ancient  and  venerable  institutions,  and  leaving 
in  their  place  such  as  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  England, 

We  are  told  that  the  Conqueror  had  even  formed  a  plan 
for  fixing  omthe  English  nation  the  ultimate  badge  of  eon- 
guest  by  abolishing  their  native  dialect,  and  forcing  them  to 
assume  that  of  Iheir  masters,  for  which  purpose  he  ordered 
that  the  French  language  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
be  employed  in  pleadings  in  the  high  court  of  jusiice,  {Curia 
Regis,)  and  be  used  in  laws  and  charters.  The  whole  of 
this  theory,  however,  rests  only  on  authority  of  the  most 
dubious  character  ;  *  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  Henry  I.  re- 
enacted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  laws  of  the  Confessor;  the 
English  language  (never  the  French)  was  employed  by  them 
hi  their  charters,  and  though  the  latter  was  probably  much 
used  in  the  Curia  Regis,  the  members  of  which  were  mostly 
Normans,  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than  obliga- 
tion. Finally,  the  county  and  other  courts  continued  in  use 
little  altered. 

The  great  changes  introduced  by  the  Norman  conquest 
were,  the  almost  total  transfer  of  landed  property;  the  change 
of  the  hierarchy  in  the  church  ;  the  development  of  the  feuda 
system;  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civi, 
jurisdiction.  Of  these  the  first  two  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently noticed  ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  explain  the  two 
last. 

The  more  inquiry  into  the  Middle  Ages  advances,  the 
more  we  recognize  the  influence  of  Rome,, and  the  iniitijtive 
habits  of  the  tribes  which  overturned  her  empire.  It  was 
long  the  fashion  to  regard  the  feudal  system  as.  an  original, 
regular  plan  formed  by  the  Barbarians  for  the  preservation  of 
thfi.«on,ques.ts  they  had  made;  more  accurate  inquiries  make 
it  probable,  that  the  system  in  its  main  points  lay  'ready  to 
heir  hands. 

"  NajBelj,  that  of  Jngulf.     Sep  Palgrave. 
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The  oolunisls  of  ancient  Rome  were  bound  to  military 
service  when  called  on  by  the  state,  and  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  republic  they  were  soldiera  alone  who  ihus  were 
rewjrded  by  their  victorious  general  The  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus  extended  this  system  as  the  means  of  defending 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Lands  were  given  to  those  who 
were  named  the  Liniitaneati  and  Ripuarian  soldiery,  —  froir. 
their  location  on  the  marches  (limitcs)  and  the  banks  (ripas^ 
of  the  great  frontier  rivers,  —  and  their  heirs,  without  a  power 
of  alienation,  on  the  express  condition  of  military  service. 
At  a  subsequent  period  lands,  denominated  Lstic,*  were 
given,  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  to  large  bodies  of  the 
Barbarians  on  similar  conditions.  We  thus  find  the  system 
of  the  tenure  of  land  by  military  service  completely  formed  ; 
and  the  other  great  characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
personal  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal,  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
safely  deduced  from  that  of  Patron  and  Client  at  Rome  {its 
similarity  to  which  baa  oAen  been  observed)  as  from  the 
antecedent  usages  of  the  Celtic  or  German  tribes. 

All  the  elements  of  feudalism  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Nor- 
mans were  placed,  caused  it  to  attain  a  more  perfect  form, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Norman  lawyers  drew  such  conse- 
quences from  it  as  made  it  a  system  of  absolute  slavery. 

In  the  feudal  system  of  England  the  king  was  regaided  as 
the  original  proprietor  of  al!  the  lands  in  the  kingdom ;  those 
who  held  them  were  his  vassals,  and  were  obliged  to  swear 
fealty,  that  is,  fidelity,  to  him,  and  do  him  homage,  or  become 
his  wen.  The  vassal  who  Ihus  held  by  military  service  was 
bound  to  serve  his  lord  in  war,  and  to  attend  or  do  suit  to 
hia  court  in  peace,  in  order  to  answer  for  any  offences  he 
might  have  himself  committed,  and  to  assist  in  the  trial  of 
others.  In  war  the  vassal  was  required  to  attend  his  lord 
in  arms  for  a  space  of  forty  days  at  his  own  expense. 

The  lands  of  England  were  divided  by  the  Conquetor  into 
about  60,000  feuds,  fiefs,  or  knights'  fees;  he  who  held  an 
entire  fee  was  bound  to  serve  for  forty  days ;  he  who  had 
half  a  one  for  twenty,  and  so  on;  the  lord  who  held  several 
fees  furnished  men  in  proportion.  A  vassal  of  the  crown, 
or  tenant  in  capite,  or  in  chief,  as  he  was  oalliid,  might  sub- 
enfeudate  his  lands,  and  have  vassals  beiiAd  to  himself  aa  he 
was  to 'hb  superior  lord;  but  these  weVe  also  regarded  ai 
raasals  of  the  crown,  and  bound  by  allegiance.       ■  ■ 

*  Prom  the  Gerteihie  LeMj  kHti;"peitp!e. 
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The  incidents  of  the  Anglo-Norman  feudalism  vere  as 
"bliowa : 

Aids  — Those  were  sums  of  money  paid  to  ransom  the  lord 
if  made  a  prisoner ;  to  supply  the  means  of  making  his  eldest 
son  a  knight,  a  ceremony  attended  with  do  little  expense; 
to  portion  his  eldest  daughter. 

Reliefs.  —  The  relief  was  a  composition  paid  by  the  heir 
for  permission  to  enter  on  the  tief  which  had  lapsed  to  the 
superior  lord  by  the  death  of  the  last  possessor. 

Primer  Seisin.  — This  was  an  increased  relief  paid  to  the 
king  by  the  heir  of  a  tenant  in  chief,  if  of  full  age;  it  usually 
consisted  of  a  year's  profit  of  the  lands. 

Wardship.  —  If,  at  the  death  of  a  tenant,  his  heir  was  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  his  heiress  under  that  of  fourteen, 
the  lord  became  guardiJin  in  chivalry,  and  he  had  the  custody 
of  the  person  and  lands  {without  being  accountable  for  the 
profits)  till  the  former  artained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
latter  of  sixteen  years.  The  heir  tn  capite,  on  coming  of 
age,  was  bound  to  take  knighthood  or  pay  a  fine  to  the  king. 

Marriage. — During  the  mmority  tlip  lord  had  the  power 
of  disposing  of  his  ward  in  matrimony,  provided  the  match 
was  not  one  of  disparagement ,  and  if  he  or  she  refused  it, 
they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  that  is,  the  sum  that 
any  one  would  have  given  for  it  to  the  guardian.  If  the  male 
wiird  married  without  the  consent  of  his  guardian  he  forfeit- 
ed double  the  value  of  the  marriage. 

If  a  tenant  in  chief  transferred  his  land,  a  fine  for  aliena- 
tion was  due  to  the  king.  If  he  died  without  heirs  of  his 
blood,  or  was  attainted  for  treason  or  felony,  the  land  revert- 
ed to  the  lord. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  feudalism  in  England,  and 
when  we  consider  the  wardships  and  marriages,  {both  pecu- 
liar to  English  feudalism,)  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
reliefs  and  aids,  we  may  fairly  look  upon  it  as  a  system  of 
slavery  and  oppression. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  church  at 
this  time,  for  which  purpose  we  must  sketch  the  vast  project 
of  sacerdotal  dominion  formed  by  the  aspiring  raiiid  of 
pope  Gregory  VII. 

In  conssfjuence  chiefly  of  the  imbecile  superstition  of  the 
kings  of  France,  the  episcopal  order  had  made  great  advances 
toward  the  acquisition  of  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Druids.  From  the  earliest  times,  in  consequence  ol 
the  rank  of  the  city  over  which  he  presided,  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy  had  been    generally  conceded   to  the  bishop  of 
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Rome,  and  this  notion  of  his  superiority  gradually  .extended 
through  ihe  discontent  of  prelates,  who  appealed  to  him 
against  their  metropolitans,  and  he  thus  was  imperceplihly 
drawing  to  himself  the  power  acquired  by  the  episcopal  oijer. 
In  the  latter  psrt  of  the  eighth  century  a  work,  purporting 
to  be  a  collection  of  decrees  of  ibrmer  pontiffs,  appeared 
under  the  name  of  one  Isidore.  This  fortrery  (as  it  has  been 
long  known  to  be)  was  calculated  to  extend  the  papal  authority 
and  diminish  that  of  the  metropolitans,  by  enjoining  appeals 
to  Rome  and  forbidding  to  hold  national  councils  without 
the  permission  of  the  pontilf!  The  bishops  gladly  acquiesced 
in  them,  and  the  papal  power  rapidly  advanced  ;  its  strength 
was  also  increanPd  by  the  more  rigorous  imposition  of  cel- 
ibacy on  the  clergy,  and  by  the  spreading  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  —  points  on  which  we  hive  already  touched. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  pipacy  when  the  celebrated 
Hiidebrand  becirae  its  aniraatuig  spirit.  His  daring  mind 
conceived  the  project  not  merely  of  freeing  the  church 
from  all  subordination  to  the  temporal  power,  but  of  mak- 
ing it  supreme  o»er  il  The  subject  of  investitures,  or 
the  conferrmg  of  spiritual  dignities  by  lay  princes,  was  that 
with  which  he  opened  the  conte-t  when,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII,  he  ascended  the  pipal  throne.  From  the 
earliest  times  bishops  had  been  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  ;  the  form  siill  continued  but  princes  easily  managed 
to  have  the  reil  appomtment  lud  in  England  we  have  seen 
the  direct  nomination  by  the  crown  Gross  simony  of  course 
prevailed,  lor  what  was  valuable  would  be  naturally  the 
subject  of  bargain  and  ^ale  and  the  temporalities  attached 
to  the  spiritual  dignities  werp  in  most  places  considerable. 
These  temporalities,  mu-stly  the  grants  of  former  kings,  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  fieft  The  new  bishop  therefore 
was  requirpd  to  swear  fealty  and  to  do  homage  to  the  lord 
who  invested  him  by  the  deliver)  of  a  ring  and  crosier. 
Gresfory  ssied  a  decree  against  this  practice  ind  thus 
commenced  a  contest  with  the  en  peror  Henry  IV  which 
lasted  throughout  their  lives  and  W7S  kept  i)  by  their 
successors  for  nearly  half  a  century  It  was  terninated  by 
a  compromise  with  the  emperor  Henry  V  the  monarch 
recognizmg  the  freedom  of  elect  ons  ind  resigning  the 
r  ght  of  conferring  the  spiritual  dignity  (by  the  iing  and 
crohier  )  but  reta  ning  that  of  deliverinir  tie  ten  [  oralitiea 
by  the  sceptre  A  similar  arrangement  was  made  with 
Hf-nry  I  of  England  who  had  v  goroiisly  contested  this 
point   with  the  papacy  and    its  nncompromis  ng  a  )v  tcite 
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rclibipliop  Anselm.     Each  party  thus  gave  up  aomeiliiiig. 
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Rome  on  the  nto«t  frivolous  pretett*  archbishops  were 
obliged  by  Gregory  to  go  thitht,r  in  person  to  receive  their 
cjn^ecraleJ  palbum  A  further  hard^hlp  was  the  constant 
sendiiiii  of  special  immstera  legate"!  d,  lattrt  Hitherto  a 
metropjl  tin  of  the  (.outtry  (in  England  the  archbiahop 
of  Cmterhurj)  hid  held  a  perpeiiial  legantine  authority 
a*!  the  popes  lieutenant  or  representative  but  now  specia. 
legate*  were  continually  coming  wh)  asaumed  high  a  ithor 
itv  held  councils  deposed  bishops  framed  canons  iiid  it 
thesinie  time  lived  in  greit  splendor  at  the  expense  of  the 
pre!  lies  whose  pride  wat  galled  bv  the  eircumatinie  of  the 
legate  often  being  but  a  simple  deacon 

To  maiiitiin  their  power  the  popes  had  two  most  effica 
ciMi*  weipons  e'lComniunicatLnn  and  mierdict  The  hrst 
hid  been  ongimllv  no  hing  more  thm  the  pouer  which 
everv  society  his  of  expelling  ila  own  iinr  ily  member^  but 
the  cburch  had  gndiislly  managed  lo  imest  it  with  terrors 
and  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence  nn  1  lengennce  Th  ex 
communicate  were  curaed,  with  a  hendish  minuteness  of 
detail,  in  soul  and  body,  limbs  and  joints,  in  their  goings-out 
and  comings-in,  in  all  times  and  all  places  ;  +  they  were  cot 
off  from  society  like  the  leprous;  any  communication  with 
them  became  morally  infectious;  when  they  died  the  rites 

•  This  contest  affords  a  proof  that  the  popes  and  clergy  were  often 
(olnBled  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  duty  in  the  apparently  most  dubious 
capes.  Paschai  U.  aolually  signed  an  agreement  with  Henry  V.,  by 
which  the  prelates  were  lo  resign  all  the  lands,  &0,,  they  held  in  fief 

1  See  Southey,  Bimk  nf  the  Church,  i.  190, 101.  The  entire  (bnn 
may  be  seen  in  Steine's  Trisliam  Shandy. 
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of  sepulture  were  denied  them.  This  sentence,  however 
only  alFected  those  who  brought  it  on  themselves  bj  opposi- 
tion to  the  church:  interdict  fell  often  on  the  innocent. 
When  a  prince  or  noble  had  offended  the  church,  and  the 
milder  sentence  did  not  prove  efiicacious,  his  dominions  were 
iaid  under  interdict,  that  is,  rehgions  ofhcee  were  interdttftd 
in  them.  No  service  was  pertormed  m  the  churches  ,  no 
bells  were  tolled;  no  sacraments  administered,  sate  the  lirt>t 
and  the  last,  baptism  and  extreme  unction  ,  the  dead  I^y  un- 
buried  ;  a  moral  gloom  overbpread  the  land  It  was  Greg- 
ory that  first  employed  these  ejiiritual  weapons  with  advan- 
age.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  daied  to  excommu- 
nicate the  emperor  ilenrj,  and  even  to  issue  against  him  h 
sentence  of  deposilion  from  the  throne,  releasing  therel» 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

In  England  the  usurpations  of  the  church  were  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  separation,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  ol 
the  ecclesiastical  from  itie  civil  jurisdiction.  The  clergy 
claimed  now  a  total  exemption  from  trial  before  lay-tribu- 
nals, however  great  their  crimes  might  be  ;  and  as  the 
church  inflicted  no  higher  penally  than  stripes,  sacerdotal 
murderets  and  robbers  (of  whom  the  number  was  not  tri- 
lling) thus  escaped  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  crimes. 
The  struggle  between  the  crown  and  church  on  this  head  is 
soon  to  occupy  our  attention. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  local  courts  continued  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  period  ;  but  paramount  to  them  was  the 
King's  Court,  (Curia  Regis,)  which  was  held  wherever  the 
king  was  residing.  It  was  composed  of  the  justiciary,* 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  other  great  officers,  with  any 
others  whom  the  king  might  appoint ;  it  served  to  collect 
and  manage  the  revenue,  to  despatch  public  business,  and  to 
decide  private  suits.  No  suit  could  be  brought  before  it 
without  p;iying  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  unfortunately  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs  was  scandalously  venal. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  in  this  period  were  chieily  de- 
rived from  the  immense  royal  demesnes  which  were  let  out 
to  farm,  and  from  the  feudal  aids,  reliefs,  etc.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  customs  on  the  import  and  ssport  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  tallages,  [cultings,)  that  is,  taxes  arbitra- 
rily imposed  on  the  royal  towns  and  demesnes  ;  the  inferior 

•  Thia  was  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdnm.  The  justiciary  pre 
tided  in  the  king's  oiitt,  and  he  was  by  hisofGce  regent  in  tiie  ateence 
of  the  kiajc- 
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rda  had  also  tJie  righ!  of  imposing  tallages  on  their  < 
Tiis  and  demesnes.     Escuage  or.scutage,  thai  is,  conn 
ion  for  personal  service  ia  war  bj  paying  a  certain  sum 
eacli  knights  fee,  commenced  in  the  reig',  /■<■  Henry  1 
I  It  was  not  often  resorted  to  in  this  period.  ' 
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CHAPTER   L 

HENRY   11.    {PLANTA.GENET.) 

1154—1189. 

O^  the   Qsath  of  Stephen,  (1154,)    1  e  F  gl    h  n     on 
weary  of  civil  contention,  chperfully  a  qu  e    ed         he  a 
cession   of   Henry    Plantagenel        The  new  mo  a  ch     n 
only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  exceeded    II    h     p    n  f  h 

time  in  extent  of  dominion.  In  right  of  his  motiier,  he  ruled 
England,  Normandy,  and  Maine;  from  his  father  he  inherit- 
ed Anjou  and  Touraine,  while  his  union  with  Eleanor  gave, 
him  the  provinces  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  Perigord, 
Limousin,  and  Auvergne.  He  thus  possessed  a  third  of 
France;  a  vassal  far  more  powerful  than  the  monarch  to 
whom  he  owed  his  homage. 

After  a  delay  of  six  weeks,  chiefly  caused  by  inclement 
weather,  Henry  landed  in  England,  (Dec.  3,)  and  shortly 
after,  (Dec.  19,)  he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at  Win- 
Chester  with  unwonted  magnificence.  His  first  care,  after 
the  festivities  were  over,  was  to  reform  the  abuses  which 
had  arisen  during  the  civil  contests  of  the  late  reign.  He 
obliged  all  Stephen's  mercenaries  t<)  quit  the  kingdom,  and 
with  them  their  leader  William  of  Ypres,  whom  that  king 
had  made  earl  of  Kent ;  he  revoked  all  the  grants  made  on 
either  side  during  the  late  reign  ;  he  reformed  the  coin, 
which  bad  been  adulterated;  he  forced  all  those  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  royal  caslJes  to  resign  them,  and 


he  insisted  on  the  demolition  of  those  which  had  been 
ef.cted  by  individual  nobles. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  England,  Henry  returned 
to  France  (USB)  to  oppose  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had 
set  up  a  claim  to  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  had  invaded  these 
provinces.  He  forced  hiin  to  resign  his  pretensions,  and 
the  appanage  left  him  by  his  father,  for  an  annual  pension 
of  lOmi.  The  people  of  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  v/ho  had 
just  expelled  their  count  Hoel,  invited  Geoffrey  to  be  Iheir 
ruler :  he  gave,  of  course,  a  ready  consent,  but  he  enjoyed 
hia  dignity  only  for  two  years:  on  his  denlh  {1158)  the 
diug  of  England  claimed  Nantes  as  his  heir,  and  moreover 
as  feudal  superior  of  Brittany.  Conan,  the  duke  of  that 
country,  had  already  entered  on  it ;  but  Henry  having  gained 
king  Louis  to  his  side  by  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
his  eldest  son  Henry,  now  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  who  was  yet  in  her  cradle,  soon 
ended  the  pretensions  of  the  Breton  prince;  and  Conan 
moreover,  to  secure  Henry's  aid  against  his  unruly  subjects, 
affianced  his  daughter  and  only  child,  an  infant,  to  Henry's 
third  son,  Geoffrey,  also  an  infant.  On  the  Jeath  of  Conan, 
(lift?,)  Henry,  as  guardian  to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
took  possession  of  Brittany. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  good  his  claim  to  Nantes,  the 
ambitious  king  of  England  cast  his  eyes  on  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  provinces  of  P'rance.  Queen  Eleanor's 
grandfather  had  .married  the  only  daughter  of  William 
count  of  Toulouse,  but  William  had  mortgaged  or  sold  his 
dominions  to  his  brother  Raymond,  who  on  his  death 
quietly  entered  on  them,  and  they  continued  in  his  family, 
though  the  duke  of  Guienne  had  asserted  a  claim  in  1098, 
and  Louis  in  right  of  Eleanor  in  II45.  These  last  preten- 
sions were  now  advanced  by  Henry,  and  forming  an  al- 
liance with  Berenger  count  of  Barcelona,  and  Trincaval 
lord  of  Nismes,  he  prepared  to  assert  theui.  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  on  the  other  hand,  called  on  his  superior  lord 
king  Louis,  to  whose  sister  Constance  he  was  married,  and 
Ixwis,  now  fully  aware  ot"  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the 
king  of  England,  prepared  to  oppose  the  very  claim  he  had 
himself  advanced  some  years  before.  Henry,  sensible  of  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  a  feudal  militia,  followed  the  example 
of  his  grandfather,  and  in  lieu  of  service  imposed  a  tax  of 
3/.  on  every  knight's  fee  in  England,  and  forty  Angevin 
shillings  on  those  of  Normandy,  and  with  the  produce  of 
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this  sculagt,  as  it  was  named,  which  amounled  (o  180,000); 
he  look  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  into  pay. 

The  war,  however,  was  prodiictiv-e  of  no  event  of  much 
importance.  Henry  was  unable  to  make  his  claim  good, 
and  the  pope  finally  mediated  a  peace  between  him  and  the 
king  of  France. 

Diiring  ihe  anarchy  of  the  late  reign  the  church  nad  gone 
oil  emancipating  itself  from  secular  control.  Holy  orders 
were  conferred  by  the  bishops  without  discrimination  ;  and 
as  all  who  had  received  the  tonsure  were  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  body,  and  "  the  bishops,"  the  historian  says, 
"were  more  vigilant  to  defend  the  liberties  and  dignity  of 
their  order  than  to  correct  its  faults,  and  thought  they  did 
their  duty  to  God  and  the  church  if  they  protected  the  guilty 
clergy  from  public  punishment,"  rapines,  thefts,  and  homi- 
cides were  frequently  committed  by  these  "tonsured  de- 
mons," as  they  are  styled  by  Becket's  biographer.  The 
king  was  assured  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  homicides 
had  been  committed  with  impunity  by  the  clergy  since  his 
accession.  To  this  Henry  was  resolved  to  put  a  stop,  and, 
knowing  the  importance  of  having  the  primacy  filled  by  a 
person  from  whom  he  would  not  have  opposition  to  appre- 
hend, on  the  death  of  archbishop  Theobald  (1161)  he  re- 
solved to  bestow  the  vacant  dignity  on  his  favorite  and 
chancellor  Thomas  k  Becket. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  the.  son  of  a  respectable  citi- 
zen of  London  named  Gilbert  a  Becket  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Saracen 
emir.  Gilbert,  it  is  said,  being  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, had  become  a  captive  to  the  emir,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  kindly  and  admitted  to  hia  society.  The  emir'a 
Qaughter  saw  and  loved  him  ,  she  made  occBKions  Ol  con- 
versing with  him,  in  which  she  learned  his  name  and  that 
ho  was  from  London  in  England  She  told  hini  her  love, 
and  her  desire  to  become  a  Chrittian.  An  opportunity  for 
escape,  however,  having  presented  itself,  Gilbert,  heedjpsj 
of  the  fair  Saracen,  embraced  it  and  returned  to  Fnglaud 
She  resolved  to  pursue  him,  and,  quitting  her  laiher's  abode 
in  disguise,  she  proceeded  to  the  coast  She  knew  but  two 
English  words,  London  and  Gilbert,  by  pronouncing  the 
first  she  found  a  ship  bound  for  England,  and  when  she 
landed  she  reached  by  means  of  it  the  capital  There  she 
went  about  the  streets  crying  nut  Gilbert  Her  srrange 
manner  and  garb  drew  a  crowd  alter  her,  and  as  she  hap- 
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pened  to  go  through  the  street  in  wh  tch  Gilbert  Jwelt,  the 
noise  attracted  the  attention  or  his  servant  Richard,  and  he 
went  out  to  see  the  cause  of  it.  Richard,  who  had  sliared 
his  master's  captivity  in  the  East,  at  once  recognized  the  fair 
Saracen.  He  told  his  master  ;  they  brought  lier  in,  and  then 
piaced  her  in  a  nunnery  till  Gilbert  had  consulted  the  prel- 
ate? who  were  sitting  at  St.  Paul's.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  he  should  marry  her,  as  she,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a 
Christian:  she  was  accordingly  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Matilda,  and  made  the  wife  of  her  beloved  Gilbert.* 

The  fruit  of  the  union  of  Gilbert  and  Matilda  was  a  soir 
named  Thomas.  As  the  child  showed  talent  he  was  care- 
fully educated  at  the  schools  of  Merton,  l^ndon,  and  finally 
Paris.  When  he  grew  up  he  was  admitted  into  the  faniiij 
o*"  the  primate  Theobald  ;  he  felt  his  inferiority  to  those 
wiiom  he  met  there  in  learning,  but  the  grace  of  his  manners 
and  his  natural  talents  made  up  for  the  deiiciency  ;  though 
twice,  by  the  arts  of  his  rivals,  expelled  from  the  palace,  he 
contrived  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  primate,  by 
whom  he  was  even  employed  on  a  negotiation  at  Rome, 
which  he  executed  with  such  ability  as  to  be  rewarded  with 
some  prefermenls  in  the  church.  With  his  patron's  permis- 
sion he  then  went  and  attended  lectures  on  the  canon  and 
civil  law,  first  at  Bologna  and  afterwards  at  Auserre.  On 
his  return  the  provoslship  of  Beverley,  and  soon  after  the 
wealthy  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  were  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  primate,  and  when  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
Becket,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  was  by  Theobald's 
influence  raised  to  the  high  office  of  chancellor.  He  speedily 
won  the  favor  of  the  young  monarch  ;  the  education  of  prince 
Henry  was  confided  to  him;  he  was  made  warden  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Berkhamstead 
and  the  honor  of  Eye,  with  the  services  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights. 

Becket  was  of  a  vain,  ostentatious  temper  ;  his  soul  was 
superior  to  the  love  of  money,  and  he  spent  his  large  reve- 
nues with  princely  magnificence.  He  kept  a  splendid  table, 
which  the  king  often  honored  with  his  presRuce,  and  at 
which  numerous  noble  guests  sat  each  day.  Numbers  of 
knights  entered  his  service,  reserving  their  fealty  to  the  king, 
»nd  many  barons  sent  their  sons  to  serve  him,  as  to  the  best 

*  This  ta!p  reata  on 
and  embellisher  of  r. 
biographera  seem  to  have  known  nothinj 
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school  of  chiralry,  Becket  hunted,  hawked,  and  played  at 
chess  His  clothing  was  of  the  richest  quality  ;  his  retinue 
was  numerous  and  splendid.  Though  his  style  of  living  wan 
thus  unbecoming  an  ecclesiastic,  still  no  charge  has  been 
made  against  his  morals  in  private  life. 

Becket  was  sent  to  Paris  (1158)  to  settle  some  dispulesi 
between  Henry  and  the  French  king,  and  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  their  children.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  pomp  in  which  he  travelled ;  the  people  as  he  passed 
cried,  "  What  must  the  king  of  England  be  when  his  chan- 
cellor travels  in  such  stale!"  In  the  war  of  Toulouse 
Becket  appeared  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights  paid 
by  himself.  He  was  foremost  in  every  enterprise,  and,  when 
Louis  threw  himself  into  Toulonse,  Becket  was  the  man  to 
urge  an  immediate  assault,  and  to  make  light  of  Henry's 
scruples  about  attacking  his  superior  lord.  When  the  king 
retired  he  lefl  the  chancellor  in  command,  and  the  warlike 
churchman  reduced  three  castles,  and,  in  single  combat, 
gallantly  unhorsed  a  French  knight. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry  had  fixed  on  for  the 
primacy,  never  doubting  but  that  the  primate  would  be  as 
compliant  to  his  will  as  the  chancellor  had  been.  He  had 
been  hitherto  so  little  of  a  churchman  that,  when  the  king's 
intentions  were  made  known,  the  empress,  his  mother,  re- 
monstrated, the  people  exclaimed,  and  the  ciergy  expressed 
their  grief  and  dismay  at  such  an  appointment.*  Becket 
himself  is  said,  when  the  king  mentioned  to  him  his  inten- 
tion, to  have  regarded  his  gay  oppnrel  with  a  smile,  and, 
saying  that  he  did  not  look  very  like  an  archbishop,  to  have 
told  him  plainly  that  this  appointment  would  probably  cause 
him  to  lose  his  favor.  He  is  also  said  to  have  expressed  the 
same  apprehension  fo  his  friends  in  private.  Still  he  did 
not,  like  Anselm,  steadfastly  decline  the  high  office,  and,  as 
his  smile  might  have  appeared  to  belie  the  words  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  king  persisted,  and,  after  the  primacy  had  lain 
vacant  for  thirteen  months,  Becket  passed  over  to  England 
with  the  royal  mandate,  and,  having  been  previously  ordained 
a  priest,  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  by  Henry  bishop  of 

'  So  the  clergy  uf  England  assert  in  their  letter  to  Beeket.  His 
wply  is  not  Eatisfaotory.  If  the  empress,  saye  he,  dissuaded,  it  never 
wme  to  llw  public  ear  ;  he  heard  tlie  aeclamutioii,  not  the  eielaniation 
>f  the  people  ;  only  Ihoae  of  the  clergy  who  were  envious  made  any 
ibjecbon,  and  he  appeals  to  the  unanimity  tltat  pievailed  at  his  elec- 
tion. (Epist.  Divi  Thonne,  Lib.  i.  Ep.  108,  196,  VJ7.)  Might  not  a 
great  change  have  been  wrought  by  roysl  infiuence  in  the  course  tif 
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Winchester,  in  the  presence  of  prince  Henry  and  a  numer- 
ous assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy. 

The  suddeQ  change  which  now  took  place  in  Becket'a 
mode  of  life  is  ascribed  by  his  friend  and  biographer  to  an 
immediate  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  consecration; 
many  late  writers  see  in  it  nothing  but  hypocrisy  To  ua 
the  truth  seema  to  be  as  follows:  Becket  was,  as  ve  hive 
seen,  covetous  of  fame,  and  of  it  aione  ;  he  had  now  atta  ned 
an  eminence  which  left  nothing  higher  to  aspire  to  and  a"* 
versed  in  the  canon  law,  he  was  probably  a  firm  bel  ever  n 
the  validity  of  the  rights  to  which  the  church  laid  riai 
These,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  worldly  ambitio  he  hd] 
hitherto  made  light  of,  but  now  glory  of  a  high  order  lay 
within  his  grasp  ;  he  had  only  to  stand  forward  as  the  chan 
pion  of  the  church,  to  forfeit  his  royal  master's  fa*or  to 
brave  his  enmity,  and  even  to  offer  up  hia  life  in  sacrifice  for 
the  rights  of  the  church,  and  undying  fame  awatedhm 
And  all  ihia  was  Becket  prepared  to  do.  We  n  ust  the 
admire  his  magnanimity  and  daring  spirit,  while  we  co  dem 
the  duplicity  which  made  him  take  an  office  whici  he  knew 
was  given  for  a  far  different  purpose.  But  on  this  as  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  the  end   was  held  to  san     ty  tie 

Nothing  gives  a  spiritual  leader  more  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  tlian  the  appearance  of  extreme  sanctity 
and  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  vain  pleasures.  With 
this  then  Becket  resolved  to  begin.  He  dismissed  iiis  splen 
(!id  train  and  retrenched  the  lusury  of  his  table.  He  who 
had  vied  with  the  gayest  of  the  nobles  in  richness  of  apparel, 
now  wore  next  his  skin  sackcloth  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin  ; 
his  food  was  of  the  coarsest  kind  ;  his  drink  water  in  which 
'Me  bitter  herb  fennel  had  been  infused  ;  his  naked  back  was 
frequently  subjected  lo  the  discipline;  he  washed  each  day 
on  his  bended  knees  in  his  cell  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor 
persons,  whom  he  then  dismissed  with  food  and  money.  He 
was  constant  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  in  prayer,  and  in 
ministering  at  the  altar  ;  he  walked  in  meditation,  bis  face 
suffused  with  tears,  in  the  cloister  ;  he  visited  and  comforted 
the  sick  monks.  When  religions  men  came  to  visit  him  he 
received  them  as  if  they  were  angels  from  heaven. 

By  way  of  intimation,  as  it  were,  to  the  king  to  prepare 
for  the  contest,  Becket  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  chan- 
cellorship, under  the  pretext  that  he  felt  himself  hardly 
equal  to  the  duties  of  one  office,  much  less  of  two.  This 
irritated  the  king,  and  when  th;  primate  came  to  meet  him. 
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on  his  landing  at  Southampton,  he  received  him  coldly,  and 
soon  after  called  on  him  to  resign  his  archdeaconry  also, 
Becket  refused,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  certainly, 
we  may  say,  not  out  of  ararice  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 
Shortly  after  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  attend  a  coun- 
ciljield  at  'i'ours  by  pope  Alexander  III.  He  presented  to 
the  council  a  book  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  archbishop 
Ansel'm,  for  whom  he  solicited  canonization ;  thus  intimating 
his  purpose  of  treading  in  that  prelate's  footprints.  As 
Alexander  did  not  wish  to  irritate  Henry,  he  declined  for  the 
nresent  to  confer  that  honor. 

One  of  the  canons  of  this  council  was  directed  against  all 
those  who  detained  or  usurped  church  property ;  this  Becket 
on  his  return  proceeded  to  put  in  force,  asserting  that  no 
time  can  atail  against  the  rights  of  the  church.  He  required 
the  king  to  surrender  the  town  and  castle  of  Rochester- 
Richard  de  Clare,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  barons, 
was  called  on  to  resign  the  castle  of  Tunbridge,  and  other 
nobles  other  possessions,  which  the  primate  maintained  had 
originally  belonged  to  his  see.  While  the  king  and  the  no- 
bility were  in  a  ferment  at  this  proceeding,  the  undaunted 
primate  went  a  step  further,  and  asserted  his  right  to  present 
to  all  benefices  within  his  diocese.  A  living  falling  vacant, 
of  which  one  William  de  Eynesford  was  patron,  the  primate 
presented  to  it;  Eynesford  expelled  the  clerk  by  force;  the 
primate  excommunicated  him ;  Henry,  as  he  was  a  tenant  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  required  that  the  sentence  should  be 
withdrawn  ;  Becket  haughtily  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
king  to  dictate  to  him  whom  to  absolve  and  whom  to  excom- 
niunicate.  As,  however,  the  law  was  explicit  on  the  subject, 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  give  way. 

The  contest  had  thus  gone  on  for  nearly  two  years,  when 
an  atrocity  committed  by  a  person  in  orders  set  the  king  and 
the  primati  fully  at  issue,"  (1163.)  This  man,  having  se- 
duced a  young  lady  in  Worcestershire,  murdered  her  father 
that  their  guilty  commerce  might  not  be  interrupted.  The 
public  indignation  at  this  horrible  deed  was  high  ;  ihe  king 
demanded  that  the  clerk  should  be  given  up  to  be  tried 
before  the  ordinary  tribunal  ;  the  primate,  to  save  him,  had 
him  placed  in  the  prison  of  the  bishop.  Henry  then  sum- 
moned the  bishops  to  meet  him  at  Westminster,  and  after 

■  Becket'B  friend  and  bioa;rapher 
this  was  the  occasion  of  the  lireac 
Yet  Dr.  Liiigard,  who,  when  it  aui 
tontemporary  bio£Tftihy,  takes  no  i 
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complaining  of  the  corruption  of  their  courts,  by  which  hn 
said  tht^  levied  more  money  off  the  kingdom  within  the  year 
tlian  he  did,  required  that  clerks,  in  future,  if  found  guilty  of 
a  crime  before  the  bishop,  should  be  degraded  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  civil  power.  The  prelates  were  disposed 
to  assent,  till  Becket  took  them  aside  and  engaged  them  to 
refuse  on  tho  pretext  of  its  not  being  just  that  a  man  should 
be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence.  The  king  demanded 
if  they  would  obey  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm;  one 
assented,  ihe  rest  followed  Becket  in  saying  "saving  my 
order."  ■  Henry,  who  knew  that  this  reservation  would  in- 
elude  whatever  they  pleased,  left  the  hali  in  a  rage,  and  next 
day  he  deprived  the  primate  of  the  custody  of  the  royal 
castles  which  he  still  held.  For  this  Becket  cared  nought, 
but  the  other  prelates  were  terrified .  and  counselled  submis. 
sion,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  pope's  almoner,  who 
alleged  his  instructions  from  the  pontiff  to  that  effect.  The 
primate  at  length  waited  on.  the  king  at  Woodstock,  and 
promised  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  realm,  omitting  the 
obnoxious  clause.  The  king  treated  him  with  civility,  and 
a  great  council  was  summoned  to  meet  after  Christmas  at 
the  castle  of  Clarendon  near  Salisbury. 

When  the  council  met  (1164)  the  bishops  were  called  on 
lo  fulfil  their  promise.  Becket  required  that  it  should  be 
made  with  the  aforesaid  reserTalion.  His  breach  of  faith 
incensed  the  king ;  he  menaced  him  with  exile,  and  even 
with  deith ,  two  of  the  prelates  with  tears  implored  him  to 
submit  the  earh  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall  assured  bim 
they  hid  orderi  to  employ  force  and  conjured  him  not  to 
makf  it  necps=ary ,  the  Mister  of  the  Temple  and  one  of 
his  knights  fell  on  their  knees,  entreating  him  to  have  pity 
on  the  clergy,  the  door  of  an  adjoininff  room  wd«  thrown 
open,  and  armed  men  were  seen  « ith  then  clotbea  tucked 
up  ind  their  swords  and  battie-ixes  ready  lor  conflict  The 
primatp  was  incapable  of  fear  for  himself,  but  he  felt  a 
generous  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  other'.,  and  he  yielded 
Those  who  best  knew  these  cuslomi  were  then  required  to 
put  them  in  writing,  and  at  Beck  el  *  desire  the  a=semblj 
was  prorogued  to  the  following  diy 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  a>"  the  cuMoms  now  re- 
duced to  writing  were  named,  were  in  number  sixteen,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important ;  clerks, 
if  accused  of  crimes,  shall  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts ;  no 
churchman  of  any  rank  shall  quit  the  realm  without  the 
king's  permission  ;  all  causes  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  "hall 
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Ae  iTied  in  the  king's  courts,  all  prelates  and  other  spintua. 
dignitaries  who  are  the  king's  tenants  m  captte  shil  be  sub- 
ject to  the  feudal  burdens  and  attend  in  the  king  s  courts , 
the  kmg  shall  hold  ill  vai.  int  "ieeH  and  receiie  their  reienuea 
till  the  vacanc}*  is  filled  ihe  election  '<hdlt  take  place  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  the  per'ton  elected  shall  do  homage, 
and  iwear  lealty  lo  the  king  as  hi>5  liege  lord 

Three  copies  were  made  of  the  Constitutions,  to  which 
the  prelates  affixed  their  sells  according  to  usage,  Hith  the 
kmg  and  barons  The  primate  refused,  but  it  la  probable 
that  in  this  case  also  his  obstinacy  gave  way  He  went 
home,  and  as  it  were  to  punish  his  weakness  he  abatiined 
fiom  the  service  ot  the  altar  for  iort)  days  The  pope  il 
his  desire  gave  him  absolution  ior  that  sm,  at  the  same  lime 
counsellir?  moderation  Soon  after  he  went  to  Woodstock 
end  solicited  an  audience  of  the  king,  but  Henry  refuseiJ  to 
see  him  He  then,  like  Anseim,  attempted  to  escape  to 
France  ,  but  the  sailors  ot  Komney  would  not  expose  them- 
selves for  hira  to  the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
obliffed  to  return  He  now  began  to  set  the  Constitutions 
openly  at  nought,  and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  was 
stimulated  to  e\ertion  bj  those  about  him,  who  looked 
forward  to  a  confiscation  of  cliurch  property  and  a  share  in 
the  plunder 

The  primate  wns  cited  to  a  great  council  at  Nottingham. 
When  he  arrived  (Oct  13)  the  kmg  rehi-cd  him  the  kiss  Of 
peace;  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  made  against  him,  and 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  declared  forfeited.  Though  the 
composition  in  such  cases  in  Kent  was  but  forty  shillings,  a 
sum  of  5007.  was  required  from  him,  for  which  he  gave 
security,  Next  day  he  was  called  on  for  a  sum  of  3007., 
which  he  had  received  as  warden  of  the  king's  castles  ;  he 
declared  that  the  whole  sum  had  been  laid  out  in  repairs, 
but  added  that  that  should  be  no  cause  of  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  king.  A  further  demand  was  then  made  of 
500^.,  which  Henry  said  he  had  lent  him.  Becket  replied 
(as  doubtless  was  the  truth)  that  the  money  had  been  a  gift  ; 
his  word  was  not  allowed  to  balnnce  the  kings  ind  he  gave 
security  for  that  sum  also  On  the  third  div  he  was  required 
t  for  all  the  mnnejs  he  had  received  when  chin 
d  to  pay  the  balance  He  replied  that  at  his  con 
1  he  had  l>een  discharged  of  all  demands  by  prince 
Henry  and  the  justiciary  in  the  king*  name  He  asked 
permission,  however  to  retire  and  consult  with  the  other 
lifotates      In  these  pr(  ceedings  the  king  was  plamlv  acting 
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Trom  a  mean,  paltry  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  was  seeking  to 
crush  the  man  who,  he  saw,  preferred  what  he  deemed  his 
duty  to  his  own  favor.  The  claim  now  made  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  44,000  marks,  and  though,  in  honor, 
the  primate  stood  discharged,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his 
■irethren  offered  2000,  which  were  of  course  refused. 
Some  then  advised  him  to  resign  the  primacy  ;  Henry  of 
Winchester  alone  encouraged  him  to  resolution.  As  this 
was  Satarday,  he  craved  a  respite  till  Mo»'day  to  make  hia 

Strong  as  was  the  primate's  mind,  his  body  gave  way  under 
his  mental  agitation,  and  he  fell  so  ill  as  not  to  lie  able  to 
leave  his  bed  on  Monday  morning.  His  resoAiti<in  too 
almost  failed,  and  he  even  had  thoughts  of  going  barefoot 
to  the  king,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  praying 
him  to  be  reconciled.  But  pride  and  a  sense  of  dnty  came 
lo  his  aid,  and,  when  come  of  the  bishops  came  and  recom- 
mnnded  submission,  he  rebuked  them  in  the  severest  terms. 
He  had  taken  hia  final  resolution,  and  that  was  to  brave  the 
royal  indignation  to  the  uttermost.  He  rose,  went  into  the 
church,  and,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Stephen,  performed  the  mass 
for  that  martyr's  day,  which  begins  with  "Princes  sat  and 
spake  against  me,"  and  he  directed  to  be  sung  the  verse  of 
the  Psalms,  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  stand  up,  and  the 
rulers  lake  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord  and  his 
anointed."  Then,  providtng  himself  with  a  host  to  have  in 
case  of  extremity,  he  moved  on  toward  the  council ;  at  the 
door  he  took  from  his  chaplain  the  silver  cross  he  was  bear- 
ing before  him,  and  carried  it  himself.  The  bishops  came 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  con- 
duct ;  he  heeded  them  not ;  he  entered  the  hall,  from  which 
the  king  had  retired  to  an  inner  apartment  with  his  nobles, 
and  sat  down,  holding  the  cross  before  him.  The  king's 
rage  a(  being  ihiis  braved  became  ungovernable,  and  the 
prelates  trembled  for  their  primate's  life.  They  then  asked 
and  obtained  the  royal  leave  to  appeal  to  Rome  against  him 
for  his  perjury,  "rhey  went  out,  and,  taxing  him  with  his 
breach  of  faith,  renounced  their  obedience  to  him,  and  cited 
■lim  to  answer  their  charges  before  the  pope.  The  primate, 
who  saw  clearly  the  advantage  he  had  now  gained,  calmly 
replied,  "  1  hear  what  you  nay."  They  sat  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall ;  the  earl  of  Leicester  came  out  and 
summoned  him  lo  come  and  hear  the  sentence  passed  on  him 
by  the  temporal  peers.  He  denied  With  dignity  and  com- 
posure their  "ight  lo  judge  him,  and  cited  both  then*  and  th» 
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prelates  to  appear  before  the  pope.  He  rose  to  depart ;  a 
i;ry  of  "  Perjured  traitor  1 "  met  his  ear ;  he  looked  round 
fiercely,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  but  for  his  holy 
orders  he  would  defend  himself  with  arms  against  those  who 
thus  dared  to  insult  him.  He  returned  to  the  monastery 
where  he  abode,  followed  by  the  populace  and  the  poorer 
clergy.  He  then  sent  to  ask  permission  to  leave  the  king- 
dom :  the  king  took  till  next  day  to  consider;  but  in  the 
night  the  primate  quitted  the  abbey  in  disguise,  and  having 
wandered  about  for  some  time  efiected  his  escape  to  Flandera. 
.  The  king  of  France,  a  superstitious  man,  forgetting,  in 
his  jealousy  of  Henry,  that  the  latter's  was  the  common 
cause  of  kings,  took,  the  part  of  Becket,  and  applied  to  the 
pope  in  his  favor.  The  pontiff  gave  a  cool  reception  to  a 
splendid  embassy  which  Henry  sent  to  him  at  Sens,  where 
he  was  residing,  and  when  Beckei  came  thither  he  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Henry  then  sequestered 
the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and,  with  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  common  in  that  age,  banished  the  kingdom  all 
Becket's  relations  and  domestics,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
four  hundred  persons,  making  them  swear  that  they  would 
join  without  delay  the  primate,  whom  he  thus  hoped  to  re- 
duce to  need.  But  the  pope  frustrated  his  design  by  ai> 
soiving  them  from  their  oath,  and  distributing  them  in  the 
convents  of  France  and  Flanders,  The  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Pontigny  was  assigned  as  the  residence  of  Becket,  who  now 
set  no  bounds  to  his  spiritual  insolence ;  he  declared  that 
"  Chtist  v/as  in  this  case  again  tried  before  a  lay  tribunal, 
and  oijce  more  crucified  in  the  person  of  his  servaui,"  taking 
it  for  granted,  according  to  the  spiritual  logic  then  usually 
employed,  that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  God.  At  length 
(1166)  he  ventured  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  exfoin- 
municate  all  concerned  in  drawing  up  or  supporting'  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  all  who  had  laid  or  shnuld 
lay  hands  on  the  goods  ot  the  church  Many  persons  were 
mentioned  by  name  in  this  impious  sentence,  and  threats  of 
the  same  treatment  were  uttered  aaamst  the  king  himselt. 

Henry,  with  all  his  vigor  of  character  wis  superstitious, 
and  he  feared  wbde  he  hited  Beckf-t  he  was  also  aware  of 
the  effect  which  the  censures  of  the  church  might  have  on 
the  minds  of  his  people  He  gaip  orders  to  witch  the  ports 
most  strictly,  that  no  letteri  ol  intfrdict  might  be  brought 
in,  and  he  ihreitened  with  the  severe't  pemlties  those  who 
ehouid  bring  them  or  publish  them  Meantime  he  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  the  appeal  which  he  hw]  heen  .nduced  U 
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make  to  Rome  ;  his  agents  there  employed  effectually  those 
goMen  arguments  which,  as  one  of  Becket's  friend*  wtitus, 
','  R^  nie  never  despised,"  (that  Rome  which  Biecket  himself 
says  was. prostituted  like  a  harlot  for  hire,)  atjd  two  (tardjnala 
vvere  despatched  to  hear,  ajid  determine  the  whole  aifair, 
Becket's  arts  and  obstinacy,  however,  rendered  their  efforts 
ineffeciuai.  At  length,  (1J69,)  when  the  petty  warfare 
which  had  coutinued  for  some  years  between  Henry  and 
Louis  was  termmated  by  a  peace  and  the  marriage  of  tlieir 
children,  this  last  monarch  sought  to  reconcile  Beckel  and 
his  sovereign.  They  met  in  the  presence  of  Louis.  Becket 
humbly  knelt  before  bia  king,  but  unyielding  as  ever,  he 
persisted  in  saving  his  order  when  promising  to  obey  the 
customs  of  the  realm,  Henry  in  a  rage  reproached  him  with 
his  pride  and  ingratitude;  then  turning  to  Louis,  "Mark, 
my  liege,"  said  he,  "  whatever  displeases  him  he  says  is 
against  the  honor  of  God ;  but  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to 
act  against  that  honor  I  make  him  this  offer.  There  have 
been  mauy  kings  of  England  before  me,  some  who  had 
greater,  some  who  had  less  power  than  1.  There  have  been 
many  archbishops  of  Canterbury  before  him,  great  and  holy 
men.  What  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  his  predecessors  did 
for  the  least  of  mine,  let  him  do  for  me,  and  I  shall  be  con- 
tent." The  whole  assembly  declared  that  he  had  conde- 
scended sufficiently,  Louis  asked  Beckel  what  he  coulu 
say  to  this :  he  still  persisted ;  his  friends  then  took  him 
away  by  force.  Louis  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  ap- 
parently was  about  lo  withdraw  his  protection ;  but  his 
enmity  to  Henry  and  bis  unmanly  superstition  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  he  fell  at  Becket's  feet  and  with  tears  implored 
his  forgiveuess.  When  Henry  sent  to  complain  of  his  still 
protecting  him,  be  replied  with  an  appearance  of  magnanim- 
ity, "  If  the  king  of  England  will  thus  cling  to  what  he  calls 
the  customs  of  his  fathers  respecting  the  church,  he  must  let 
me  adhere  to  those  of  mine,  which  ever  were  to  protect  the 
exile  aud  the  fugitive." 

At  length  (1170)  the  contest  was  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion. It  was  agreed  to  etude  the  chief  subject  of  .dispute, 
and  Becket  was  to  be  restored  to  his  see  to  hold  it  as  it  had 
beenholdenby  his  predecessors.  But  a  new  difficulty  arose; 
the  primate  required,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  to 
be  saluted  with  the  kiss  of  peace  :  the  king  declared  that  he 
had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  never  to  kiss  Becket.  The 
pope  sent  Henry  a  dispensation,  but  he  would  no>  dt^arl 
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from  his  resolution.  The  difficaliy  was,  howerer,  at  lenglK 
got  over,  and  the  treaty  concluded. 

While  the  terror  of  excommunication  was  suspended  over 
the  head  of  Henry,  and  he  knew  not  what  its  effect  might  be 
on  the  minds  of  his  superstitious  subjects  he  had  used  the 
p  fhnt        Id  pnHny        und 

by  h         hb   i   p    t  Y    k      n        1       w     d         n  y 

Bkhd  dhp         Id         hpp  upd 

h  hbhp        d  nu  hbhpwh     had 

d  On  h  al    n  En  I  nd       I  h       as 

(i       hh        m  1  mbyl       Igndpo- 

plhp  dd        I         hh       p  Ihd        gn 

hwhhd  d  h  pseedle 

Idlgyd  db  Iwwh 

ihkgWhl  II      n  hdh  fH 

he  was  greatly  moved  at  the  prospect  of  a  renewed  contest ; 
the  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  now  with  him,  told  hira 
the  plain  truth,  that  he  could  never  hope  to  enjoy  peace 
while  Becket  lived,  and  the  king,  strongly  excited,  cried  out 
before  all  his  court,  "To  what  a  miserable  slate  am  I  re- 
duced, when  I  cannot  be  at  rest  in  my  own  realm  by  reason 
of  one  single  priest  i  Is  there  no  one  to  deliver  me  out  of 
my  troubles?"  Four  barons,  named  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  Richard  Brito,  and  Reginald  Fitz-Urse, 
who  heard  these  words,  bound  Ihemsehea  by  a  secret  oath 
to  make  the  primate  revoke  his  censures,  or  to  carry  him  out 
of  the  kingdom,  or  put  him  to  death.  They  secretly  left  the 
court,  and  landing  near  Dover,  went  to  the  castle  of  Ranulf 
de  Broc,  a  man  whom  the  primate  had  just  excommunicated, 
who  supplied  them  with  soldiers.  They  entered  Canterbury 
:n  small  parties,  and  were  received  into  the  monastery  by 
ihe  abbot,  who  was  on  the  king's  side. 

It  was  now  the  third  day  after  Christmas.  On  that  festi- 
val the  primate  himself  had  celebrated  mass  and  preached  to 
the  people  and  m  his  sermon  he  told  them  that  his  dissolu- 
tion Has  at  hand  and  that  as  one  if  their  archbishops  had 
been  a  martyr  they  possibly  mighi  have  another.  He  then 
thundered  forth  h  «  invective*!  again  t  the  king's  friends,  and 
encommunicat  d  De  Broc  and  hia  brdher  by  name. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  (Dec.  29)  the  finir 
barons  attended  by  twelve  knigMa  entered  the  primate's 
bed-chamber  It  vias  after  len  o  do  k  tut  he  had  dined, 
and  WIS  convers  ng  with  hi«  friends  They  sat  down  on  the 
ground  oppos  te  him  and  after  a  pause  Fitz-Urse  requireo 
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him  to  absolve  the  prelates  ;  he  made  an  evasive  reply ;  both 
parties  grew  warm  ;  the  barons  desired  hini  then  to  leave  ihe 
kingdom;  he  replieji  with  his  wonted  spirit;  thej  left  the 
room,  ordering  the  monks  to  gu&rd  him  ;  he  followed  them 
to  the  outer  door,  telling  them  he  valued  not  their  threats. 
"  We  will  do  more  than  threaten,"  they  replied.  In  the 
court-yard  they  then  began  to  arm  themselves.  The  pri- 
mate's servants  barred  the  gate,  and  his  friends,  not  without 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  retire  through  the  cloisters  into 
the  cathedra!,  where  vespers  had  now  begun.  He  proceeded 
thither  slowly,  the  silver  cross  borne  before  him;  when  they 
would  secure  the  doors  he  forbade  them,  saying,  "  You  onght 
not  to  make  a  castle  of  the  church."  He  was  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  choir,  when  the  barons,  who,  after  vainly  assaying 
the  palace-gate,  had  got  in  at  a  window  and  searched  it  all 
over,  entered  the  cathedral.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  he  might 
probably  have  escaped  if  he  would,  but  his  heroic  soul,  which 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  spurned  at  the  thoughts 
of  flight.  They  rushed  forward,  crying,  "  Where  is  Thomas 
k  Becket  ?  Where  is  that  traitor  to  the  king  and  kingdom  t " 
No  reply  was  made.  In  a  louder  tone  they  then  cried, 
"  Where  is  the  archbishop?"  He  advanced,  saying,  "  Hece 
am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest,  ready  to  suffer  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  redeemed  me."  They  required  him  again  to  ab- 
solve the  prelates,  and  again  he  refused.  They  told  him 
then  he  must  die,  and  Fiiz-Urse,  laying  h^ld  of  his  robe,  bade 
him  get  out  from  thence  or  die.  He  aaid  he  *ould  not  move. 
"Fly  then,"  aaid  Filz-Urse.  "Nor  that  neither,"  replied 
the  undaunted  primate  ;  "  if  it  is  my  blood  you  want,  I  am 
ready  to  die  that  the  church  may  have  peace  ;  only  in  the 
name  of  God  I  forbid  you  to  hart  any  of  my  people."  One 
struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  between  the  shoulders. 
Baying,  "  Fly  I  or  you  are  dead."  They  attempted  to  drag 
him  out;  he  clung  to  one  of  the  pillars;  he  nearl- thre* 
Tracy  down,  and  he  flung  Fitz-Urse  off',  calling  him  pimp. 
Stung  by  this  insult,  the  knight  made  a  blow  of  his  sword  at 
him;  a  monk  named  Edward  Grimes  interposed  his  arm, 
which  was  nearly  cut  nff',  and  Becket  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  crOwn  of  the  head  as  he  was  bent  in  prayer.  "  To 
God."  Slid  he,  "  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Saints,  the  patrons  of 
this  church,  and  to  St.  Denis  I  commend  myself  and  the 
church's  cause."  A  second  blow  brought  him  to  the  ground 
before  St.  Benedict's  altar.  He  settled  his  n  be  about  him, 
joined  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  expired  beneath  repeated 
MOWS.     Brito  clove  his  skull,  and  the  sub-deacon  Hugh  of 
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Hoisea,  justly  oamed  the  Jjl  Clerk,  with  .the  imjwtent  m* 
ligiiky  of  a  savage,  scatleredithe  btaiua  about  witli  the  point 
i>f  his  sword.       , 

Thus  perighed,  in  ,the  tifiy^third  year  of  his  age,  tl)is  e\ 
trnordinaiy  man,  a  martyr  in.  the.  cause  of  the  monstrous 
usurpations  of  the  church,  but  actuated,  we  believe,  by  a. 
sincere  sense  of  duty;  and  fair  might  be  his  fame,  and  hon 
ored  by  ali  might.be  his  memory,  if  he  had,  not,  in  .pursuit 
of  his  object,  like  but  too  many  other  saints  of  his  church, 
trodden  in  the  tortuous  paths  of  bad. faith  and  duplicity. 

The  murderers  of  the  archbishop  retired  to  the  castle  of 
De  Moreville  at  Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire,  not  venturing 
to  ppear  before  the  king  Nothing  in  fact  could  exceed 
Henry  s  consternation  »hen  be  heard  of  the  ,  bloody  deed. 
He  sa^i  an  ab) -s  j awning  before  him,  as  all  the  feelings  of 
justice,  and  compassion  and  honest  indignation  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  church  The  king  of  France  and  other 
princes  Cdiled  on  the  popf  to  avenge  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  embassy,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  which  be 
•lent  to  Rome,  found  the  pope  highly  incensed,  and  about  to 
lay  England  under  an  interdict.  But,  aa  Henry  was  really 
guiltless,  and  the  pontiff  deemed  it  wiser  to  husband  his  sa- 
cred power  th-in  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it  exhausted,  he  con- 
tented bimselfwith  a  general  excomiiiunication  of  the  mur- 
derers and  their  abettors  Two  legates  were  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy to  e'^amine  the  cau«c. 

While  Henry  was  thus  seeking  to  appease  the  pontiff, 
some  adventurers,  his  subjects,  were  extending  his  dominion 
and  gaining  for  him  a  nominal  kingdom.  The  island  orire- 
land  was  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  race,  but  as 
they  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  they  remained 
in  their  primitive  barbarism.  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced among  them  in  the  fitlh  century  by  Patricius,  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  the  superstition  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
race  bad  led  to  the  foundation  of  nunierpup  ^npnasteries, 
which  offered  some  glimpses  of  culture  and  tranquillity 
amidst  the  incessant  feuds  whiph  prevailed  among  the. native 
tribes,  and  the  endless  succession  of  murders,  abductions, 
and  similar  crimes,  that  were  of  daily  occurren<;e,  ,Even  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  native  Irish  seem  to. have  b^en  but 
little  advanced  beyond  the  Britons  in  the  days  of  G^sar. 
Tliev  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the^  cattle,;  they 
bad  litile  tillage  and  few  arts, , ,  The  Nortbmen  had  invaded 
t,  id  ravaged  this  island  like  England  and  France,  with  this 
iifierence,  that  they  were  here  Uie  superiors  in  kuowled^ 
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in<i  culture :  they  founded  towns  along  the  coast,  and  all  ihe 
trade  of  the  island  waa  in  their  hands. 

Henry  11.  had  long  cast  an  eye  of  cupidity  on  this  fertile 
island.  In  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  (115t),)  while 
Adrian  IV.  (Breakspear,)  an  Englishman  by  birth,  occupied 
the  papal  throne,  he  obtained  a.  bull,  authorizing  him  to  in- 
vade and  reduce  that  barbarons  island.  For,  aB  the  Irish  had 
been  converted  before  the  see  of  Rome  had  put  forth  her 
monstrous  pretensions,  and  Ireland  was  in  a  great  measure 
separate  from  the  world,  the  Irish  clergy  followed  the  sim- 
pler doctrines  of  their  first  teachers,  and  did  not  acknowledge 
subjection  to  Rome.  Adrian  therefore,  assuming  that  all 
islands  on  which  the  Gospel  light  had  shone,  belonged  to 
Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powfjr 
authorized  and  exhorted  the  king  lo  invade  Ireland,  destroy 
the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  natives,  end  oblige  them  to 
pay  a  penny  yearly  from  each  house  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  Irish  were  commanded  to  submit;  the  enterprise  being 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Henry  thus  sought  to  gratify  an  unjust  and  grasping 
ambition  by  sanctioning  a  claim  against  which  he  was,  in 
his  own  case,  so  soon  to  contend  with  all  his  energy.  Va- 
rious matters,  however,  prevented  him  for  some  years  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  pontiff's  generosity.  At  length  a 
fend  among  the  barbarous  natives  themselves  called  his  ■ 
attention  toward  Ireland.  Besides  their  minor  division 
into  septs  or  clans,  the  Irish  nation  formed  five  kingdoms, 
Desmond,  Thomond,  Connaiight,  Ulster,  and  Leinster,  and 
of  the  five  sovereigns  one  was  usually  lord  paramount  of 
the  whole.  The  supremacy  lay  now  with  Connaught, 
Dermot  MacMorrough,  king  of  Leinster,  was  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  O'Ruark,  chief  of  Breffney,  (Leitrim  and  SHgo,) 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absentee,  he  carried 
her  off  from  an  island  in  a  bog,  where  she  had  been  placed 
for  security.  O'Rnark  complained  to  Roderic  O'Connor, 
the  lord  paramount:  their  united  forces  invaded  Leinster, 
and  Dermot,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  He  repaired  to  king  Henry,  who  was 
at  that  time  (1167)  in  Guienne,  and  offered  to  hold  his 
kingdom  in  vassalage  of  him  if  restored  by  his  arms.  Henry 
accepted  the  offer,  but,  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  did  not 
allow  him  then  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  he  gave  Dermot 
letters  patent  to  his  English  subjects,  authorizing  them  to 
assist,iiunr  Tlie  Irish  prince  came  to  Bristol,  and  he  soon 
^er  made  an  agreement  with  ftichBrd  tetibgg  strnwitted 
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Strongbow,  earl  of  &tHgDt~»t^,l'eiiibroki;,  a  man  njio,  having 
impaired  his  fortune,  whs  ready  for  any  desperate  adventure. 
Strongbow,  for  his  aid,  was  to  have  the  hand  of  IJermot'a 
daughter  Eva,  and  be  declared  heir  to  his  dominions.  Dermot 
also  engaged  two  other  ruined  knights  of  South  Wales, 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald.  He  then 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  monastery 
of  Ferns,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

In  the  spring,  (1169,)  Filz-Stephen,  who  was  first  ready, 
set  sail  with  a  small  force  of  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires, 
and  three  hundred  archers,  and  landed  at  Baiinow,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Wexford.  He  was  followed  by  Maurice 
Prendergasi  with  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers,  and  with 
this  small  force  they  ventured  to  march  against  Wexford, 
which  was  surrendered  to  them  by  the  Ostmen",  who  inhab- 
ited it.  Fitz-Gerald  next  arrived  with  ten  knighis,  thirty 
esquires,  and  a  hundred  arcliers  ;  and  such  was  the  advan- 
tage their  superior  arms  and  military  skill  gave  the  invaders, 
that  no  force  the  Irish  could  bring  together  waa  able  to  resist 
them.  Dermot,  not  satisfied  with  recovering  his  own  kini;- 
dom,  aspired  to  extend  his  odious  away.  He  sent  a  messen- 
ger urging  Strongbow  to  make  haste  and  perform  his  promise, 
and  tlie  earl,  having  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  from 
Henry,  to  whom  he  repaired  in  Normandy,  quickened  hia 
preparations.  He  first  sent  over  Raymond  le  Gros  with 
ten  knighis  and  seventy  archers,  and  this  petty  force,  we  are 
assured,  defeated  a  body  of  three  thousand  Irish  who  came 
to  oppose  them  when  they  landed  near  Waterford.  Strong- 
bow himself  now  caine  with  two  hundred  knights  and  es- 
quires, and  a  good  body  of  archers.  Waterford  surrendered  ; 
Dublin  was  taken.  Strongbow  married  the  Irish  princess, 
and  Dermot  dying  shortly  after,  he  became  sovereign  of 
Leinster,  and  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  (he  whole  island. 
Roderic,  a  weak,  inert  prince,  was  roused  at  !ast^  and  with 
thirty  thousand  men  he  came  and  laid  siege  to  Dublin  ;  but 
Strongbow  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  but  ninety  knights 
and  their  followers,  and  routed  this  tumultuous  rabble  with 
great  slaughter. 

The  news  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  these  adventur- 
ers was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  king  Henry,  who  feared 
they  might  cease  to  conduct  themselves  as  subjects.  He 
sent  orders  for  them  to  return,  and  forbade  my  supplies  to 
be  sent  to  them  ;  he  finally  resolved  to  pass  over  himself  to 

*  Thit  iB,EaBtmeii,u  the  Koi' hmeo  called  themBElveB  in  Irelund. 
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rreland.     He   sailed    fr  m  M  If    d    (117  )        h       fl  f 

four  hundred   sail,   and   I     d  d  W       f    d      All     h 

Irish  princes,  except  R  d  d      I  h  P       d 

him    and    acknowledged     li  1         1  aa    1         H     [   o- 

ceeded  thence  to  Dubli        1        h    I   Id  1 

which  the  Irish  prince  d  d    f  1       g   1 

and  soon  after  the  clergy  yd       Chi  d 

the  church  to  due  order      H    k  p   1      Ch  D     1 

at  which  he  entertained  hlhkfr  ihf  dh 
foJloHTing   Easter   (1173)  h  1  to  E  gl     d     I 

Hugh  de  Lacy  justice     f  I    land      S  h  h     gh  d 

prived  of  his  kingdom,  d  g         po  seas  h 

querors  dwelt  intermixed       I    1    I     h   h        h  Le  d 

gradually  extended    the       I  h  d        f    h 

island.     The  two  races    sep         d  I  y 
manners,  never  coaleso  d      I    1     d  co 
be  the  theatre  of  anarchy      d  bl     d  h  d 
conquest  and  the  evils  i  p     1 
cases,  compensated  by  i  d        1 

settlers  degenerated,  wh  ]       h     I     h 
tionary.     The  scanty  an     I      f   h     f  II 
ries  in  Ireland  offer  one  1 1     k     ss        t  f 
crime,  with  hardly  a  gl  am    f  d  h 

the  gloom.     The  earnes  f  h 

benefits  of  English  law  ly     j 

influence  of  their  Anglo-I     h  ym 

easy  to  plunder  and  oppress  them  while  they  were  separate 
in  law  and  in  language.  Ireland  (politically  speaking) 
shonid  either  not  have  been  invaded,  or  it  should  have  been 
conquered,  as  Rngiand  had  been  by  the  Sasons  and  Nor- 

The  fame  which  Henry  gained  by  this  nominal  conquesi 
of  Ireland  enabled  him  to  treat  on  advantageous  terms  with 
the  pope.  In  the  month  of  September  he  met  the  papal 
.egates  at  Avranches  ;  and  having  made  a  sdemn  oath  that 
he  had  neither  command^  nor  desired  the  death  of  the 
archbishop,  and  promised  to  allow  that  prelate's  friends  to 
return,  and  to  restore  the  possessions  of  the  see,  to  acknowl- 
edge Alexander,  and  permit  appeals  to  Rome,  he  received 
absolution  and  was  confirmed  io  the  grant  of  Ireland.  Beck- 
el's  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  pontiff  with  canonization  as 
a  martyr  ;  numerous  miracles  (the  number  stated  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy)  were  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his 
tomb,  to  which  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  every  year. 
Bud  rich  offerings  were  made  at  it.      Beckel's  murderer^ 
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Deing  oniy  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  church,  (as  the  clergj 
by      I  h  1  I  I  w  had  forfeited  its  pro 

)  d  K     resboroogh  unmolested 

A    1     g  1     h   d  n       h  1  llj  shunned  aa  excom- 

mn         Ip  h)  Rmeto  implore  the  pon< 

ff      f    g  H         ]    n  d     hem    as    a    penance   to 

hHlyLd        dh      dd  while  there,  and  were 
bu     d        h    a         f   I     T      pi 

Henry,  now  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time, 
having  ended  his  contest  with  the  church,  looked  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  future.  But 
the  king  of  France,  always  jealous  of  him,  sought  to  raise 
up  enmity  against  him  in  his  own  family.  Henry  had  by 
his  queen  Eleanor  four  sons  :  Henry,  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  crowned  as  his  associate  in  the  throne,  and  for  whom  he 
intended  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine; 
Richard,  who  was  to  have  Poiiou  and  Guienne ;  Geoffrey, 
who  would  have  Brittany  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  and  John, 
named  Lackland,  but  for  whom  he  destined  the  lordship  of 
Ireland.  Prince  Henry,  excited  by  his  father-in-law  king 
Louis,  now  insisted  on  his  father's  resigning  either  England 
or  Normandy  to  him,  and  on  the  king's  refusal  he  fled  to 
Paris.  Queen  Eleanor,  whose  own  frailties  had  not  mnde 
her  indulgent  to  those  of  others,  offended  by  the  repeated 
infidelities  of  the  king,  stirred  up  her  sons  Richard  and 
Geoffrey  to  make  demands  similar  to  that  of  their  brother, 
and  persuaded  them  when  denied  to  fly  also  to  the  court 
of  France.  Eleanor  herself  absconded  but  she  fell  soon 
after  into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  kept 
confined  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  Kings  and  princes 
were  not  ashamed  to  aid  these  three  undutiful  boys*  against 
their  indulgent  parent.  An  extensive  confederacy  was 
formed  ;  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  was  induced 
to  join  by  the  promise  of  Northumberland ;  the  earl  of 
Flanders  by  that  of  Kent ;  the  earls  of  Blois  and  Baulogne 
were  to  have  rewards  of  the  same  kind.  Many  of  Henrv's 
continental  barons,  weary  of  the  strictness  of  his  government, 
declared  for  the  young  princes,  their  future  ruler*  Even 
in  England  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester  openly  took 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  A  simultineou 
iif  his  dominions  was  proposed  by  the  confeder  ite 
Henry  first  applied  to  the  pope,  who  readdj  ( 

"  Henry  wal    bal  eig-hteen,  Richard  sixteen,  and   Getffrej  fifleep 
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cated  his  enemies  for  him.  But  this  spiritual  weapon  prov- 
ing of  little  avail,  he  look  into  liis  pay  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  Brabauyons,  with  whom  aad  with  his  faithful  sub- 
jects he  prepared  lo  make  head  against  his  enemies.  The 
earls  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  invade<l  Normandy  on  ihe 
east,  king  Louis  entered  it  on  the  south  ;  the  former  took 
the  town  of  Aumale,  the  latter  that  of  Verueuil.  The 
Bretons  rose  under  the  earl  of  Chester  and  Ralph  de  Fou- 
gercs  ;  but  the  king  defeated  Ihem  near  Dol,  and  then  fcced 
their  leaders  to  surrender  in  that  town,  A  conference  fol- 
lowed between  the  two  kings,  in  which  Henry,  only  stipua- 
ting  to  hold  the  sovereignty  for  his  life,  offered  half  tl.i 
revenues  of  England,  or  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  to  his  son 
Henry,  half  those  of  Guienne  to  Richard,  and  promised  to 
resign  Brittany  to  Geoffrey.  But  the  insolence  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester  broke  off  the  negotiation,  for  this  rebel  had 
the  audacity  to  revile  and  insult  his  sovereign,  and  even 
to  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword  as  if  to  draw  it  on  him. 

The  king  of  Scots  had  meantime  entered  Northumber- 
land, and  his  barbarous  hordes  committed  their  usual  ex- 
cesses. But  Richard  de  Lucy,  whom  Henry  had  left  guar- 
dian of  the  re  aim,  defeated  him  and  forced  him  to  make  a 
truce  and  retire.  Lucy  then  marched  southwards  to  en- 
gage Leicester,  who  had  landed  in  Suffolk  with  a  large  body 
of  Flemings,  and,  being  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod  of  Framling- 
ham,  was  about  to  push  on  for  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  guardian  met  him  with  an  inferior  force  at  Farnham  in 
Suffolk.  Ten  thousand  Flemings  fell  in  the  action,  and 
Leicester  himself  was  made  a  prisoner. 

The  following  year  (1174)  a  number  of  (he  English  bar- 
ons rose  in  arras,  and  the  king  of  Scots  made  an  irrup- 
tion at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  of  his  ferocious  subjects. 
The  guardian,  ably  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
king's  natural  son,  a  gallant  man,  took  the  field  against  him, 
but  was  very  hard  pressed,  and  Henry  found  his  own  presence 
requisite  in  England.  He  landed  at  Southampton,  (July  10,' 
and,  being  either  influenced  by  superstition  or  resolved  lo 
call  it  to  his  aid,  he  proceeded  to  Canterbury  to  worship 
at  the  tomb  of  the  new  .laint.  When  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  church  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and  walked  to 
it  barefoot  i  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the 
martyr,  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  entire  day,  and 
watched  that  night  alone  in  the  church.  In  '.he  morning 
be  assembled  the  monks,  and,  placing  a  scourge  in  the  hand 
of  each,  bared  his  back  and  submitted  to  the  disciplina 
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which  they  inflicted.  Next  day,  having  received  absolution, 
he  aet  out  for  London,  where  intelligence  soon  arrived  ol 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Scots  at  Alnwick  by 
Ralph  de  Glaiiville,  the  famous  jusliciary,  and  the  northern 
laroiis ;  and  as  this  victory  was  aaid  tc  have  beea  gained  on 
He  very  day  (July  12)  that  the  king  had  received  absoiu- 
ti.ia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  being  reconciled  with 
Heaven  and  ihe  blessed  martyr.  Henry  was  too  politic  not 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opijiiun,  and  professed  to  rejoice  in 
the  renewed  friendship  of  the  saint.  He  speedily  reduced 
the  English  rebe.s,  and  returning  to  Normandy,  relieved  the 
town  it  Rouen,  which  Louis  was  besieging.  A  truce  was 
then  made ;  a  conference  followed  at  Tours,  and  an  accoca- 
mo'.ation  was  effected,  Henry  giving  his  sons  far  less  advan- 
taj^eous  terms  than  he  had  oflered  them  before.  He,  however, 
consented  to  pardon  their  adherents. 

'['he  Scottish  king  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  share  in  this 
t  unjust  enterprise.     He  himself,  his  bishops  and  barons,  were 

i  obliged  to  come  to  York  (Aug.  10,  1175,)  and  in  the  cathe- 

(  (  dral  do  homage  to  king  Henry,  acknowledging  him  and  his 

successors  for  their  superior  lord,  and  ceding  to  him  the 
fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Rosborgh  in  perpetuity. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  contest  in  which  he  bad 
been  engaged  with  his  family  and  neighbors,  Henry,  for 
some  years,  turned  liis  thoughts  10  Ihe  improvement  of  the 
laws  and  police  of  his  kingdom. 

The  turbulence  of  his  sons,  however,-  again  (1183)  dis- 
turbed hi^i  peace  He  had  required  Richard  to  do  homage 
for  Guienne  to  his  brother  Henry  This  violent  youth  re- 
fused,  and  a  terncioo-  war,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given, 
commenced  between  the  brothers  The  king  with  some 
difficulty  mide  up  the  difference,  but  immediately  hia  sou 
Henry  began  to  plot  against  him  A  fever,  however,  seized 
this  young  prmce  and  carried  him  off,  (June  11.)  When 
dying  he  was  filled  with  remorse,  and  sent  to  entreat  his 
father  to  visit  him  ;  the  king,  fearing  treachery,  refused, 
but  sent  him  his  ring  by  a  prelate  in  token  of  forgiveness. 
The  dying  prince  pressed  it  to  his  lips  ;  then,  ordering 
the  bishops  who  were  present  to  lay  him  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  he  in  that  position  received  the  sacraments  and 
expired. 

As  Richard  was  now  heir  apparent,  the  king  called  on 
him  o  resign  Guienne  to  his  brother  John.  Richard, 
howeier,  refused,  and  was  preparing  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  but,  on  the  appearance  of  his  mother  in  Guienne  ho 
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quietly  gave  it  up  to  her.  Scdrcely  was  this  feud  eiiued 
when  Genfirey  demanded  that  Anjoii  should  be  annexed  to 
Brittany,  and,  meeting  with  a  rel'usal,  he  fled  to  the  court  ol 
France  and  began  to  levy  troops.  He  was  killed,  however, 
soon  after  at  a  touruament,  (1185,)  leaving  his  widow 
pregnant  of  a  son,  ivho  when  born  was  named  Arthur,  and 
was  acknowledged  duke  of  Brittany, 

The  Cliristian  dominion  in  the  East  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  great  saltan  Sdladin  had  utterly  defeated  the  Christians 
at  Hittin,  or  Tiberias,  and  reduced  the  Holy  City  and  all 
the  towns  «scept  a  few  on  the  coast.  All  Europe  was  filled 
with  grief  and  indignatlou  ;  a  new  crusade,  in  which  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  to  be  the  leaders,  was  preached,  (1188.) 
But  while  the  preparations  were  going  forward  the  French 
king  excited  the  restless  Richard  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and  then,  under  pretext  of  de- 
fending the  count,  his  vassal,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
some  of  king  Henry's  provinces.  The  French  nobles, 
howerer,  would  not  stand  by  their  lord  in  such  manifest 
injustice,  and  a  conference  was  held  to  treat  of  peace.  But 
Phdip  required  that  Richard  should  be  crowned  king  of  Eng- 
land, be  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  French  prov- 
inces,  and  marry  his  sister  Alice,  who  had  been  already  sent 
to  England  as  his  affianced  bride.  Henry,  who  was  suspect- 
ed of  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  with  that  princess, 
refused.  Richard  then  revolted  and  did  homage  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  the  wax  was  renewed.  In  vain  the  papal 
legates  used  their  spirituaJ  weapons  on  the  side  of  Henry; 
his  barons  rebelled,  town  after  town  surrendered  to  his 
enemies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  French  king.  ■  To  complete  his  grief,  when  he  demand- 
ed a  list  of  the  barons  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  to  pardon, 
the  name  of  his  favorite  son  John  appeared  at  the  head  of  it. 
In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  cursed  the  day  ••n  which  he 
waft  born,  and  pronounced  a  malediction  on  bis  children, 
which  he  never  would  revoke.  He  fell  into  a  lingering  fever, 
of  which  he  died,  {July  6,  1 189,)  at  the  castle  of  Chinon, 
near  Saumur ;  his  last  moments  being  cheered  alone  by 
the  presence  of  his  natural  son  Geoffrey.  As  soon  as  he 
i:xpired  the  barons  and  prelates  departed;  and  the  attend- 
ants stripped  the  corpse  and  carried  off  every  thing  of 
val'je.  A  few  days  after  king  Henry  was  buried  without 
much  pomp  at  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  his  son  Richa'd 
and  a  few  prelates  and  barons  attending  his  obsequies 
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Henry  Planfagenet  was  Imiidsome  iti  person  and  polished 
in  maunera.  He  was  eloijueiit,  affabk,  and  courieous,  a 
lover  of  justice  and  a  friend  lo  learning.  He  was  abste- 
mious in  liis  diet,  and  used  a  prodigious  deai  of  exercise  in 
order  to  keep  down  his  tendency  to  corpulence.  He  was 
an  indulgent  parent  and  a  kind  master.  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  faithless  lo  the  marriage  bed  ;  passionate,  vindic- 
tite,  false,  and  regardless  of  his  oaths  and  promises.  The 
extreme  caution  of  his  temper  was  often  more  injurious  to 
his  interests  than  the  opposite  defect  would  have  been,  and 
cupidity  was  the  moving  cause  of  some  of  his  most  bene- 
ficial measures.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  possessed 
of  most  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  race,  and  w  as  one  of 
the  ablest  princes  that  have  occupied  the  throne  ol  Eng- 

Of  his  sons  by  queen  Eleanor  two  alone,  Richard  and 
John,  survived  him  ;  his  three  daughters  were  married  lo 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Sicily,  and  Henry  the  Lion  duke 
of  Saxony.  The  best  known  of  his  natural  children  were 
Geoffrey,  who  was  first  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  then 
archbishop  of  York,  and  William  surnamed  Longespe  or 
Longsword,  who  espoused  Ela  the  heiress  of  Salisbury  and 
obtained  with  her  that  earldom  and  its  estates.  The  motnet 
of  one  or  both  of  these  sons  was  the  Fair  Rosamond,  daugh- 
ter of  lord  Clifford,  a  baron  of  Herefordshire.* 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  most  of  the  changes 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Norman  conquest  are  to  be  referred. 
The  origin  of  the  Common  Law  may,  it  is  thought,  be 
placed  in  this  reign.  Itinerant  justices,  (Justices  in  Eyre,) 
for  example,  were  appointed  with  six  circuits,  (nearly  cor- 
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which  the  Normans  had  introduced  ia  addition  to  he  An- 
glo-Saxon ordeals  of  lire  and  water.  This  mode,  from  its 
superior  leasona'blenesa  and  equity,  was  generally  eceived, 
and  led  the  way  to  other  important  inaovntions.  It  was 
at  this  time  also  that  Latin  became,  instead  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  language  of  writs  and  charters. 


CHAPTER     11. 

RICHARD  I.  (C(EUR  DE  LION.) 

H89— 1199. 

The  title  of  Richard  to  the  ( 
cleir  that  he  remamed  for  mors 
afl;er  the  death  ol  his  father,  during  which  time  the 
orders  whn,h  he  sent  oier  to  Enghnd  were  punctualiy 
obeyed  His  first  ict  was  to  direct  the  liberation  of  hia 
mother  queen  Eleanor  from  the  prison  in  whii,h  slie  had 
lain  for  some  jeara  ind  he  gave  her  permission  to  set  at 
liberty  s  ich  other  priaonera  as  she  ohose  To  those  who 
had  been  faithful  and  loyal  aer\aDt'<  and  eubjects  to  hia 
father  he  manifested  the  utmost  favor  while  those  who 
had  aided  him  in  hi  own  rebellion  were  forbidden  even  to 
appear  in  his  presence  Having  received  the  ducal  oroWT 
tf  Normandy  and  done  homage  to  king  Phdip  he  at  length 
saded  for  England  and  linding  at  Portsmouth  (Aug.  13,) 
pro  eeled  to  London  m  order  to  he  there  crowned 

On  the  3d  of  SeptemI  er  king  Richard  was  consecrated 
in  the  abbey  of  Westminster  by  Baldwin  archbishop  of 
Canterb  ry  He  thence  proceeded  to  the  hal!  to  hold  his 
feist  Some  of  the  leading  Jews  as  deputies  from  their 
afBicted  race  (though  fearful  of  their  magic  arti  the  king 
had  lorbidden  their  presence  by  proclamation  )  ventured 
to  enter  the  hall  bearing  gifts  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ea  t  A  Christian  truck  one  of  them  at  the  door ;  the 
courtiers  then  fell  on  them  robbed  them  and  drove  their 
out  the  word  flew  that  the  king  had  given  orders  for 
the  massacre  of  the  Jews  thej  were  slaughtered  in  the 
streets  their  houses  were  burnt  their  women  and  children 
cast  into  the  flames  The  king  directed  a  judicial  inquiry 
TOL.  I.  11  e 
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bet,  on  the  plains  of  Vezelay.  They  thence  marched  to 
embark  at  different  ports,  and  they  met  again  at  Messina 
in  Sicily.  The  sister  of  Richard  had  been  married  to  the 
late  king  of  this  island,  but  his  natural  uncle  Tancred,  who 
hnd  usurped  the  throne,  had  refused  to  pay  the  queen  her 
dowry,  and  had  even  cast  her  info  prison.  Honor  and 
natural  affection  urged  Richard  to  demand  justice  for  his 
sister.  Tancred  sought  to  sow  enmity  between  him  and  king 
Philip;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  altercation  Richard  be- 
came reconciied  to  Tancred,  who  yielded  to  a!i  his  de- 
mands, and  to  whose  daughter  he  engaged  his  nephew  Ar- 
thur in  marriage.  When  Philip  called  on  him  to  perform 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Alice,  he  gave  a  positive  re- 
fusal, offering  to  prove  that  she  had  borne  a  child  to  his 
father;  and  Philip,  probably  aware  of  the  troth  of  what  he 
alleged,  forbore  to  press  him.  Shortly  after  queen  Eleanor 
arrived,  leading  with  her  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez 
king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  wooed  while  he  was  resid- 
ing  in  Guieime,  and  Philip  gave  hia  consent  to  the  marriage 
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Richird  sailed  from  Messim  taking  with  liim  ni«  wife 
and  sister  On  his  wiy  to  &}ria  he  made  the  conquest  of 
the  isle  of  Cjprus,  he  found  the  king  of  France  and  the 
other  Chri'itLan  prini'ea  with  a  nmnerous  armj  of  pilgrims 
beleaguering  the  city  of  Acre  while  bultati  Saladin  liy  clobe 
at  hind  mth  his  forces  In  about  a  month  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  English  king  the  garrison  surrendered,  two 
thousand  hse  hundred  of  them  being  to  remam  as  hostages 
till  the  suitin  should  release  an  equal  number  of  Christian 
prisoners  and  pay  a  ^um  of  200  000  byzants  The  king  of 
FranLe  then  went  home  leiving  a  part  of  hi«  troops  be 
hind  and  some  difficulty  or  delay  arising  about  the  i  ly 
ment  of  the  ransom  king  Richard  had  his  prisoners  brought 
out  and  coolly  massacred  in  Tiew  of  the  suUan  ><  camp  He 
then  led  his  army  along  the  coast  toward  JafFi  Near 
Arsoof  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Siladin,  who  then  de- 
stroyed Ascalon  at  his  approach  Negotiations  for  peace 
were  carr  ed  jn  a  mirri  ge  between  the  queen  of  Sicily 
and  Malek  el-Adel  the  suinn  s  brother  was  proposed  but 
no  treity  could  be  effected  the  Christian  army  came 
within  view  of  Jerusalem  and  then  retired  owing  to  di«en 
Biona  imong  their  chiefs  At  length  a  truce  for  three  years 
was  made  with  the  sullati  and,  the  pdgrims  having  visited 
the  Holj  City  the  king  of  Fngland  embarked  with  a  small 
retinue  at  Acre  (Oct  9  1]'>2)  to  return  U  his  dommions 
During  the  sixteen  monih^  of  his  abode  m  the  Eafet  he  had 
performed  such  feats  of  personal  valor  that  his  mme  long 
contm  jed  to  be  a  word  of  terror  among  the  S^racena  but 
the  waywardness  and  inconsiitency  of  his  charicter  had  pre 
vented  him  from  gaining  the  esteem  or  respect  of  any 

We  Biu=t  now  take  a  view  of  what  was  pa'ising  mean 
time  m  England  Soon  after  the  king  s  depirture,  Long- 
■-hamp  arrested  his  colleague  the  biabop  of  Durham  and 
forced  him  to  resign  his  earldom  and  his  other  dignities 
He  assumed  the  greate'it  pomp  and  state  treated  the  king 
aom  as  if  it  were  his  own  bestowed  all  places  in  church 
and  state  on  his  relations  and  dependants  In  his  prog 
reuses  through  the  kingdom  he  was  attended  b>  a,  gusrd 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  mercenmes  and  nobles  and 
knights  appeared  in  his  train  The  king  hearing  of  this 
e  md  ict  while  he  was  at  Messina  appointed  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  the  earl  of  Stngul  and  three  other  knights  to  he 
his  counsellors  in  order  to  restrain  him  but  such  was  then 
dread  of  Longchamp  that  they  did  not  even  venture  to 
show  him  their  com  mission.     At   leTi£th  he  dared  to  drag 
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Geoffrey,  the  archhiahop  of  York,  from  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church,  and  cast  him  into  prison ;  and  while  the  general 
indignation  was  stroug  against  him  for  this  act,  prince 
John  summoned  a  great  council  at  Reading,  before  which 
ne  was  cited  to  appear.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  towei 
of  London,  but  want  of  provisions  forcing  him  to  sur- 
render he  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  fearing  to  re- 
main he  made  his  escape  to  France  in  the  dress  of  a  woman. 
The  office  of  justiciary  was  now  conferred  on  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  a  prelate  of  great  moderation  and  virtue, 
Longchamp,  whose  legantine  coiamission  had  been  re- 
newed, kept  threatening  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  inter- 
dict ;  and  the  king  of  France,  who  was  now  returned,  though 
he  had  sought  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  release 
him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  made  to  Richard  not  to 
make  any  attempt  on  his  dominions  during  his  absence,  was 
preparing  to  invade  Normandy.  The  refusal  of  his  nobles 
to  aid  him  in  so  unjust  an  enterprise  obliging  him  to  de- 
sist, he  tried  to  gain  over  prince  John  by  the  offer  of  the 
hand  of  his  sister  Alice  and  the  possession  of  king  Richard's 
dominions  in  France;  but  the  influence  of  his  mother  and 
the  menaces  of  the  English  council  retained  that  prince, 
though  unwillingly,  in  his  allegiance. 

News  now  arrived  that  king  Richard  lay  a  captive  in 
Germany.  Having  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Adriatic,  he 
was  proceeding  under  an  assumed  name  through  Germany, 
when  {Dec.  20)  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  at  an  inn  in 
a  small  town  near  Vienna,  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he 
had  grossly  insulted  when  in  Syria.  The  duke  lost  no  time 
in  informing  the  emperor  Henry  VI,  of  his  prize,  and  at 
Christmas  he  proceeded  with  his  captive  to  Ratisbon,  where 
the  emperor  kept  that  festival,  and  engaged  to  give  him  up 
to  him  at  the  ensuing  Easter.  The  emperor  sent  forthwith 
to  inform  the  king  of  France,  who  now  resolved  to  take 
every  advant;ige  of  Richard's  calamity.  He  offered  the 
emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  tb  detain  him  in  captivity  ; 
by  insisting  on  a  calumnious  tale  of  Richard's  having  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  the  marquess  of  Montferrat  in  the 
East,  and  even  plotted  against  his  own  life,  he  imluced  his 
nobles  to  join  in  an  invasion  of  Normandy;  and  having 
held  a  conference  with  prince  John,  he  engaged  him  to  aid 
in  stripping  his  captive  brother  and  benefactor  of  his  do- 
minions. Their  iniquitous  project,  however,  failoJ.  Philip, 
*fter  making  himself  master  of  a  part  of  Normandy,  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  cnrclcde  a  truce 
II* 
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with  the  English  regency.  Jo'-n,  whose  scene  of  operation 
was  Englarid,  hating  seized  the  castles  of  Windsor  and 
WaJlingford,  proceeded  to  London  to  claim  the  crown,  as- 
serting that  his  brother  was  dead ;  but  the  nobles  rejected 
his  claim  with  coutempt,  knowing  what  he  said  to  be  false  ■ 
and  the  justiciary,  having  asee    b    d  an  f       d  h  n 

beg  a  truce  ;  not  thinking  h  n  elf  f  Fjigl  d  h  tl  d 
to  his  allv  the  king  of  Franc 

When'lhe  Engli-,h   nobles  hdfh        p        yfh 
king,  they  assembled  in  cou      I       O       d  {F  b  iH   1193) 
and  resell  ed    thdt  the  abbo       t  B      1  y      d  P       R  b 
should   proceed    to  Germany         I  h  The 

abbots   met   the   king   in   B  h  y        M      z  • 

nhere  he  was  giien  up  (Mi     h  23)        h      mj  b      h 

duke  of  Austria      In  the  m  hi     B    h    d         f        d 

sister,  who  were  at  Borne,  w  s  h     1      p  p 

Qae    his   power   in    his   behalf     q  EI  ai 

pressing  letters  to  him    in   f  f  I  n      By  I  d 

vioe  Richard  offered  to  hold  I  f        f   h 

peror  and  to  pay  him  5000/.     y  be 

At   Easter   Henry    broiigh     h     k  1   F     I     d    b  f   e 

the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  th  d  1  m      t      d       h 

enemy  Tancred  of  Sicily  ;  of  hatin^  deposed  the  kin^  ot 
Cyprus,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  ;  of  having  caused  the 
marquess  Conrad,  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  to  be  assassinated; 
of  having  ill-treated  German  pilgrims,  insulted  the  banner 
of  the  duke  of  Austria,  betrayed  the  Holy  Land  to  Saladin, 
and  committed  sundry  acts  of  disloyalty  against  his  liege 
the  king  of  France.  From  all  these  charges  Bichard  de- 
fended himself  with  spirit  and  dignity ;  his  eloquence  drew 
tears  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and  the  emperor 
embracing  him  promised  him  his  friendship.  He  was  as- 
signed ati  abode  at  Mentz  befitting  his  rank,  and  on  the 
S^lth  of  June  his  ransom  was  agreed  on.  He  was  to  pay 
down  100000  marks  of  silver,  and  give  sixty  hostages  lo 
the  emperor  and  seven  to  the  duke  for  the  payment  o!  a 
further  sum  of  50  000  of  which  20,000  were  to  go  to  tne 
duke  to  nhose  son  he  was  to  give  his  niece  Eleanor  of 
Brittany  in  marriige  To  raise  the  money  a  scutage  of 
twenty  shillings  was  imposed  on  every  knight's  fee  in 
England  a  tallage  was  laid  on  the  towns,  and  the  cierg' 
gdve  their  piate  and  otherwise  contributed  largely.  Be- 
fore Chr  stmas    queen  Eleanor  and   the  bishop    of  Rouen 

*  See  Apjiendii.  (E  ' 
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sel  oat  with  the  money  for  Germany;  but  new  difficul- 
ties were  raised  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  king  of 
France  and  prince  John  had  made  the  must  lavish  prom 
ises  to  induce  him  to  .delaia  his  captive  for  another  year 
But  Eleanor  appealed  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1194,  after  more  than  a  year's  cap- 
tivity, king  Richard  was  set  at  liberty,  and  on  the  13th  of 
March  he  landed  at  Sandwich  in  his  own  dominions.  When 
the  king  of  France  heard  of  his  liberation  he  wrote  to  prince 
John  in  these  words  —  "  Take  care  of  yourself;  the  devil  is 
unchained." 

On  king  Richard's  entrance  into  London,  the  citizens,  we 
are  told,  made  such  a  display  of  their  wealth  to  testify  their 
joy,  that  one  of  the  Germans  who  were  with  him  could  not 
help  saying,  "  If  our  emperor  had  known  the  riches  of  Eng- 
and,  thy  ransom,  O  king,  would  have  been  far  greater." 
After  passing  but  three  days  in  I^ndon,  Richard  went  to 
lay  siege  to  prince  John's  castle  of  Nottingham  ;  and  on  its 
surrender  he  held  there  a  great  conncil,  in  which  all  prince 
John's  possessions  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  if  he  did 
not  appear  within  forty  days  to  justify  himself.  It  was 
further  resolved,  that  to  wipe  off  as  it  were  the  stain  of  cap- 
tivity, the  king  should  be  crowned  anew.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Winchester,  (April  17.)  Richard  then  em- 
barked his  troops  on  board  one  hundred  ships  for  the  war 
against  the  king  of  France,  and  landed  at  Barfleur. 

The  war,  like  most  of  those  of  the  time,  consisted  merely 
of  skirmishes  and  taking  of  castles  on  both  sides.  Prince 
John,  who  was  at  Evreux,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  his 
brother's  mercy.  Ever  base  and  treacherous,  he  invited 
the  officers  of  the  French  garrison  to  dinner,  and  massacred 
them  while  at  the  entertainment,  then  with  the  aid  of  the 
townsmen  he  fell  on  and  slaughtered  the  garrison.  He  threw 
liimself  at  his  brother's  feet  imploring  forgiveness ;  queen 
Eleanor  interceded,  and  Richard  pardoned  him,  saying,  "I 
forgive  him,  and  .hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as 
he  will  my  pardon."  He  did  not,  however,  as  yet  restore 
him  his  possessions. 

The  war  was  terminated  by  a  truce,  (July  33d,)  on  the 
expiration  of  which  it  was  again  resumed,  and  during  the 
short  remnant  of  king  Richard's  reign  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally intermitted.  That  monarch's  death  occurred  in 
the  following  manner  ;  Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  who 
was  his  vassal,  having  found  a  treasure  of  ancient  coins, 
flent  the  king  a  part  as  a  present ;  hut  Richard,  as  superi« 
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lord,  claimed  the  whole,  and,  on  the  viscount's  refusal  to 
surrender  it,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Braban^ons,  and  laid  siege  to  hia  casfle  of  Chaluz.  As  he 
and  Marcadee,  the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  were  one  day 
taJciiig  a  view  of  the  castle,  one  of  the  garrison,  named 
Bertram  de  Gourdon,  discharged  a  bolt  from  his  crossbow 
which  hit  the  king  in  the  left  shoulder.  Richard  returned 
to  his  tent  and  gave  orders  for  the  assault ;  the  castle  was 
taken,  and,  as  the  king  had  menaced,  all  its  defenders  were 
hanged  except  Gourdon,  who  was  probably  reserved  for  a 
more  cruel  fate.  But  the  want  of  rftill  of  his  surgeon  had 
rendered  the  king's  wound  mortal,  and  feeling  the  approach 
of  death  he  summoned  Gourdon  to  his  presence.  "  Wretch  !" 
said  he,  "  what  have  I  ever  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shoaldst 
seek  my  life!"  "You  have  killed,"  replied  he,  "with 
your  own  handi  my  father  and  two  brothers    and  you  in- 

ddh         mim  )        j  dyu  may 

mi&j       wllb     Ihll      li        whj        happy 

h  dh  Idfulp  Thk        struck 

whh        pi         ddh  fnjdhi  betty ; 

b      M        d  k  h  d    h         1    ppy  man, 

11  y  d  h  n     I  nd    I        h         d  h  R    b    d    i  ed  on 

hid  p  g         P  I      h  s,  and 

h         g        d  fl       II  h  desire 

i     n   h      1      )     h  d  d  h  m 

Th  1  1  fL  h  {f  rf  i  )  h  I  h  ourage 
procured  for  bini,  has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  mvesting 
this  prince  with  qualities  to  which  he  had  little  claim  ;  as  we 
(erroneously  we  believe)  couple  magnanimity  and  generosity 
with  an  idea  of  the  courage  of  the  monarch  of  the  woods. 
But  Richard  was  in  reality  selfish,  passionate,  cruel,  revenge- 
ful, and  capricious:  he  had  all  his  father's  bad,  and  few  of  his 
good  qualities.  Like  him,  however,  he  had  a  fondness  for  the 
Gay  Science,  or  lyric  poetry  of  the  South  of  France,  and  he 
even  practised  that  iirt  himself;  and  like  him  too  he  had  a 
ready  wit,  and  could  express  himself  with  eloquence.*  No 
monarch  drew  larger  sums  from  his  subjects'  purses,  and  for 
thif  purpose  he  scrupled  at  neither  violence  nor  meanness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  king's  reign  (1196)  a  riot  took 


*  In  hie  war  with  the  kin?  of  France,  Uie  bishop  of  Beauv 
fought  against  hiin,  was  made  a  prisoner.     The  pope  wrote  n 

Jiicu  to  pity  hi9  dear  son.    Ric;hard  sent  him  llie  prelate's  coat 

with  these-  worda,  "  I*  '  this  we  found  ;  Gee  if  this  be  thy  son' 
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who  may  deliver  him  if  he  can." 
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p!ac(!  in  London  excited  by  one  William  Fitz-Osbert,  sur- 
namral  Longbeard,  "  the  patriarch,"  says  Hallam,  "  of  a  long 
line  of  cily-demagogues,"  styling  himsetf  the  advocate  of  the 
people.  The  cause  was  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the  king 
for  his  war  in  France,  which  Longbeard  assejied  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  maintained  that  they  were  eluded  by  the  rich  and 
great,  and  thrown  entirely  on  the  poor.  He  went  over  to 
France  to  (he  king;  on  his  return  he  resumed  his  agitation, 
and  so  inflamed  the  people  by  hia  siieeches  from  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  thnt  no  less  than  o2,0(W  persona  bound  themselves  to 
obey  his  order?.  Archbi'ihop  Hubert,  however,  assemhjeil  the 
citizens,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  give  him  hostages.  Fitz- 
Osbert  clove  with  an  nxe  the  head  of  the  ofiicer  sent  to  arrest 
him,  and  then  took  refuge  in  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Si- 
Mary  le  Bow;  but  the  church  was  set  on  fire,  and  as  he 
attempted  to  escape  he  was  slabbed  by  the  son  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  slain,  and  was  then  dragged  to  Tyburn,  and 
ttiere  hung  from  the  Elms.  Miracles  were,  as  usual,  said  by 
his.  partisans  to  havt'  been  wrought  at  his  grave. 


CHAPTER  in. 

JOHN    (LACKLAND.) 

1199—1216. 


King  Richard,  it  ta  said,  left  his  dominions  to  his  itrother 
John,  though  Arthur  duke  of  Brittany,  as  representative  of 
his  father  Geoffrey,  was,  by  the  feudal  law,  the  next  heir,  and 
had  already  been  regarded  as  such  by  the  king  his  uncle. 
Bui,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principles  of  primogeniture  and 
representation  had  been  hitherto  little  attended  to  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  line,  and  Richard  may  have  thought  ■  his 
nephew  (who  was  but  twelve  yeara  of  age)  too  young,  or.  as 
is  more  probable,  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  queen 
Eleanor^,  who  hated  Constance,  the  mother  of  Arthur,  and 
feared  the  power  she  might  acquire  during  the  minority. 

To  secure  England  John  sent  thither  his  fast  friends,  Hu- 
bert archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl-marahal  William 
earl  of  Strigul,  and  he  induced  Robert  de  Turnham,  who 
held  the  castle  of  Chinon,  where  the  late  king's  treasure  was 
deposited,  to  yield  it  up  to  him.     Normandy,  Poitou,  and 
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Oaienne  submitted,  but  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  de- 
clared for  Arthur,  whose  side  the  king  of  France  also  took, 
with  the  design  of  embarrassing  John,  and  he  sent  the  joung 
duke  to  Paris  to  be  brought  up  with  his  own  son  Louis. 
Meantime  the  primate  and  the  earl-marshal  had  held  a  <;on- 
ference  with  the  English  nobility  and  clergy,  and  by  presents 
aiid  by  promises  of  good  government  had  prevaiied  on  them 
to  swear  allegiance  to  John.  On  his  arrival  he  was  crowned 
(May  27)  by  the  primate  at  Westminster,  and  shortly  after  he 
recrossed  the  sea  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king  of 
France. 

The  war,  as  usual,  consisted  in  the  taking  of  castles,  and 
thu  making  of  truces.  William  des  Roches,  the  governor  of 
the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  perceiving  that  Philip  was 
making  the  cause  of  that  prince  merely  the  stalking-horse  to 
his  own  ambition,  carried  him  and  his  mother  away,  and 
reconciled  them  wiih  king  John.  Erelong,  however, 
Constance,  fearing  for  the  life  of  her  son,  tied  with  hira  to 
Angers.  As  John,  by  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  was  now  too  powerful  for 
king  Philip,  who  was  also  embroiled  with  the  pope,  the  latter 
gladly  consented  to  a  peace.  Louis,  son  to  the  French  king, 
espoused  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  English  king's  niece,  whom 
i]ueen  Eleanor  conducted  out  of  Spain  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  to  receive  Berri  and  Auvergne,  and  a  dowry  of  20,000 
marks  with  her.  Philip,  on  his  part,  abandoned  the  cause  of 
prince  Arthur,  who  lost,  in  consequence,  the  provinces  he 
claimed,  and  had,  moreover,  to  do  homage  to  his  uncle  for 
Brittany. 

Being  now  secure  in  his  dominions,  John,  whenever  knew 
a  moral  or  religious  restraint,  proceeded  by  his  disregard  of 
justice  to  raise  up  new  enemies  for  himself.  He  fell  in  love 
with  Isabel,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  bis  vassal  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  and  though  she  was  actually  betrothed  to  the 
count  of  La  Marche,  and  his  own  wife  the  heiressof  Glouces- 
ter was  living,  he  resolved  toe.'ipouae  her.  He  therefore  made 
the  discovery  that  himself  and  his  wife  were  too  near  akin; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  two  other  prelates,  to 
whom  the  pope  committed  the  inquiry,  declared  the  marriage 
void.  Her  father  having  meantime  stolen  away  Isabel  from 
the  count  of  La  Marche,  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony.  John  conducted  his  bride  ir  to 
England,  where  she  was  crowned  with  him  at  Westminster, 
(Oct.  8,  1200.)  The  count  of  La  Marche,  though  John  was 
his  superior  lord,  would  not  tamely  brook  the  affront  thus 
iffered  to  him.     Aided  by  his  brother  the  count  d'Eu.  and 
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TCcreiiy  encouraged  by  the  king  of  F  ance  e  nduceo  ke 
Foitevlns  to  revolt.  John  summon  d  1  8  Encri  ah  bdrons  o 
cross  thft  sea  and  reduce  the  rebels  tl  ey  eta  ed  unles  he 
engaged  to  restore  and  respect  the  p  !e  es  They  we  e 
however,  forced  to  yiefd,  and  either  serve  or  pay  him  two 
marks  for  every  knight's  fee.  Soon  after  his  landing  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prance,  in  which  they  renewed 
their  treaty  of  amity,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  latter,  John  and 
his  young  queen  went  a  d  passed  a  fe  v  days  at  Paris,  where 
Philip  resigned  h  s  o  n  pa  ace  ohm  John  then  proceeded 
against  the  rebels  bu  s  ead  of  a  a  k  n  them  he  entered 
mto  negotiations  p  on  s  n  hen  Ju  e  and  having  thus 
pacified  them  a  li  Ue  e  u  ned  o  Ron  n,  where  he  spent 
tile  rest  of  the  yea        fe         y 

The  Poitevin  ha  o  s  w  a  ed  w  h  he  duplicity  of  John, 
appealed  to  Philip  as  the  superior  lord,  (1202;)  and  this 
prince  being  now  on  good  terms  with  the  church,  flung  off 
the  mask  and  declared  himself  their  protector.  He  also 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  (whose  mother  Constance  had 
lately  died,)  and  knighted  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Mary  in  marriage.  At  an  interview  between  the  two  kings, 
Philip  required  that  John  should  resign  to  his  nephew  his 
French  provinces,  and  make  sufficient  satisfaction  to  the 
count  of  La  Marche.  John  refused  these  terms,  and  a  war 
ensued.  Philip  rapidly  made  himself  master  of  several  towns 
and  fortresses  in  Normandy.  The  young  duke  of  Brittany 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  lances  and  set  out  for 
Poitou.  On  his  way,  hearing  that  his  enemy  queen  Eleanor 
was  at  a  castle  named  Mirebeao,  and  but  slenderly  guarded, 
he  resolved  to  endeavor  to  secure  her  person.  He  carried 
by  assault  the  lower  part  of  the  castle,  and  was  hard  pressing 
the  queen,  when  John,  who,  on  learning  the  danger  of  hia 
mother,  had  advanced  rapidly  with  some  troops  to  her  aid, 
was  seen  approaching.  Arthur,  who  had  been  joined  by  the 
count  of  La  Marche  and  other  nobles,  advanced  to  give  him 
battle,  but  they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Mirebeau, 
where  they  were  miserably  slaughtered,  and  Arthur,  his  sister 
Eleanor,  the  count  of  La  Marche,  the  viscounts  of  Limoges, 
Thouars,  and  Lusignan,  and  two  hundred  knights  were  made 
prisoners.  The  latter  were  laden  with  irons,  tied  on  carts 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  sent  to  diflerent  fortresses  in  England 
and  Norcnandy ;  twenty-two  of  them  were  actually  starved  to 
death  at  Corfe  Castle.  The  princess  was  shrt  up  in  a  convent 
at  Bristol,  where  she  remained  a  captive  for  forty  years;  the 
young  duke  was  confined  for  the  present  at  Filaise.     Tli« 
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king  of  France,  who  was  besieging  Arques,  retired  on  tli« 
news  of  this  disaster. 

The  fate  of  Arthur  is  involved  in  mystery ;  the  belief  of 
the  time  respecting  it  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  i  on  his 
return  to  Normandy  John  repaired  to  Falaise,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  his  nephew,  whom  he  required  to  renounce 
bis  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  be  reconciled  to  his 
uncle  and  natural  friend.  The  gallant  but  imprudent  youth 
replied  with  great  spiril,  demanding  the  cession,  not  alone  of 
the  French  provinces,  but  of  Englaud,  to  him  as  the  rightful 
heir.  John  retired,  now  fully  resolved  on  his  destruction. 
Some  of  John's  counsellors  suggested  the  ordinary  expedient 
of  biindingand  mutilating  him,  but  the  king  deemed  death  the 
surest  course.  He  proposed  his  assassination  to  William  de 
Bray,  who  replied  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  not  a  hangman, 
and  refused,  A  ready  agent  was  soon  found  and  despatched 
to  Falaise,  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  ihe  governor  of  the  casile, 
said  he  would  execute  the  order  himself,  and  then,  to  save  the 
prince,  spread  a  report  of  his  death.  John,  however,  was  not 
to  be  cheated  of  his  prey ;  he  had  the  prince  removed  to  the 
New  Tower  on  (he  banks  of  the  Seine  at  Rouen.  One 
night  (Apr. 3)  Arthurwas  roused  from  his  repose  at  midnight, 
and  ordered  to  come  out  of  the  tower  in  which  he  lay.  The 
king  and  his  equerry  Walter  de  Mauluc  were  seated  in  a 
small  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  the  prince  entered  the 
l)oat;  the  lowering  countenance  of  his  uncle  spoke  his  fate; 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  with  floods  of  tears  sued 
for  mercy ;  in  vain  1  he  was  seized  by  the  hair,  and  a  dagger 
pierced  his  bosom ;  but  whether  John  himself  or  Mauluc 
(who  received  the  heiress  of  Mulgref  and  her  estates  as  his 
reward)  was  the  actual  assassin,  remains  iu  doubt,  A  stone 
was  rr-?tpned  to  the  body,  which  was  then  flung  into  the 
Seine.* 

This  murder  lost  John  a  third  of  his  dominions.  The 
Breton  barons  met  at  Vannes,  and  sent  deputies  to  accuse  him 
heibre  his  superior  lord  the  king  of  France.  Philip  forth- 
with summoned  him  to  appear  and  answer  before  his  peers 
to  the  charge  of  having  murdered  an  ariiere-vassa!  of  the 
crown  of  France,  his  own  nephew  and  vassal,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  protect,  and  who  was  son-in-law  of  the  lord  para- 
mount to  wlioin  he  owed  honor  as  well  as  feahj'.  John 
sent  requiring «L  safe  conduct.      Philip  said,  "Let  him  come 

•  The  miirdf  r  of  Arthnr  is  certdn ;  the  manner  or  Ihp  agent  is  ol 
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ID  peace."  "But,"  replied  the  envoys,  "  a  safe  conduct  to 
return  1 "  "  Be  it  so,"  said  he,  '*  if  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  allow  it."  They  urged  that  their  master  was  also  king 
of  England,  and  that  his  subjects  there  might  not  allow  him 
thus  to  expose  himself.  "  What  is  it  to  me  1 "  said  Philip  ; 
"  ia  not  the  duke  of  Normandy  my  vassal  1  If  he  has  chosen 
to  gain  a  higher  title,  I  am  not  thereby  to  lose  my  rights  over 
him."  As  John  did  not  appear,  he  was  pronounced  by  the 
court  to  be  contumacious,  condemned  to  death,  and  declared 
to  hate  forfeited  all  the  territories  he  held  of  the  king  of 
France.  Nothing  could  be  more  accordant  with  justice  on 
feudal   principles  than  was  this  sentence,  though  Philip  in  I 

seeking  it  was  probably  actuated  more  by  ambition  than  by  a  .1 

sense  of  equity.     The  following  spring  (1203)  Philip  assem-  '  J 

bled  an  array  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect,  and  aided  by  the  '  J 

remissness  of  .Tohn  and  the  general  horror  which  the  murder  ( * 

of  his  nephew  had  caused,  he  speedily  stripped  him  of  all  his  '  | 

continental   dominions  except  Guienne.      Queen  Eleanor  '[ 

died  during  these  events  (1204)  at  an  advanced  age,  having 
lived  to  witness  the  declineofthe  monarchy,  to  whose  great-  '  '{ 

ness  she  had  so  largely  contributed.     The  question  whether  ' 

the  Capetians  or  the  Plantagenets  were  to  predominate  in  ' ' 

France  was  now  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  former,  ■  l 

It   was  the  misfortune  of  this  most  worthless  prince  that  ^  , 

he  always  had  to  deal  with  enemies  far  superior  to  himself  in  :  I 

ability,  and  to  whom  his  vices  and  crimes  gave  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  him.  Philip  Augustus  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  man  of  the  line  of  Capet  that  ever  occupied  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  had  not  John  basely  murdered  his  nephew, 
he  might  never  have  found  a  pretexl  for  stripping  him  of  his 
transmarine  dominions.  In  like  manner  the  king's  vices, 
by  depriving  him  ofthe  affections  and  support  of  his  nobility, 

which  right  was  clearly  on  his  side. 

The  papal  throne  was  now  filled  by  Innocent  III.,  the  ablest 
and  most  aspiring  pontiff  (Gregory  VII.  excepted)  by  whom 
it  had  ever  been  occupied.  He  had  lately  humbled  the  kino 
of  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  death  of 
Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trampling  on  the  pusillanimous  king  of  En^and. 
It  had  long  been  disputed  between  the  suffragan  bishops  anu 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  which  had  the  right  of  electing 
to  the  primacy.  On  the  death  of  Hubert,  (1205,)  the  junior 
monks,  anxious  to  anticipate  the  prelates,  without  even  con- 
sulting their  seniors,  met  at  midnight  in  chapter,  and  con- 
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ferred  tie  dignity  on  Reginald  their  sub-prior,  whom  ihej 
instantly  despatrbed  to  Rome  to  receive  the  papal  confir- 
inatioii  strictly  chdrgiug  him  to  keep  the  matler  a  most  pro- 
found secret  tili  he  arri?ed  at  the  Holy  See.  Reginald's 
vanity  howeier  got  the  better  of  his  discretion  ;  as  soon  as 
h""  reai,hed  I  landers  he  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  an 
archbishop     the  ne»  a  soon  reached  England ;  the  king  ana 

ashamed  and  to  accommoddte  matters  the  chapter  unan- 
imously eleottp  the  bishop  ol  Norwich.  Fourteen  of  the 
monks  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  pontiff's 
approval  the  suffragins  also  <<ent  an  agent  to  maintain  their 
claims  and  Reginald  ivas  now  there  in  person.  Innocent 
saw  his  opportunity  for  advdncing  the  claim  of  the  papacy 
to  appoint  to  spiritual  dignities  Setting  aside  the  two  elec- 
tions as  irregular  hi,  ordered  (1207)  the  monks  to  choose 
for  their  primate  the  cardiml  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth  though  educated  abroad.  They  re- 
monMraled  but  in  sain  tl  ey  were  forced  to  obey,  one  only, 
Elns  de  Branteiield  havmg  the  courage  to  persevere  in  his 
refusal 

To  soothe  the  king  Innocent  sent  him  a  present  of  four 
gold  rings  set  «ith  precious  stones  accompanied  by  a  letter 
explaining  their  roystic  meanings  He  also  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter extolling  and  with  truth  the  virtues  and  the  learning  of 
the  new  primate  John  however  was  not  to  be  soothed. 
Suspecting  the  monks  of  hai  ing  played  him  false  he  sent  two 
of  his  knights  to  e^pel  them  trom  their  monastery  and  seize 
their  lands  and  these  knights  by  threatening  to  burn  their 
dwelling  oter  their  heads  forced  them  to  depart  and  seek 
shelter  in  Flanders  John  then  wrote  a  very  spirited  and 
angry  letter  to  the  nonliff  Innccent  replied  m  ¥ery  bland 
terms,  but  hinting  at  the  story  of  Th  imas  a  Becket  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  order  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Worcester  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  if  John 
did  not  submit  to  the  church.  When  they  notified  this  to 
him,  the  other  prelates  with  tears  besought  him  to  give  way  ; 
but  he  swore  by  the  teeth  >,f  God  (his  common  oath)  that 
if  the  pope  did  so  he  would  send  him  the  whole  body  of  hia 
clergy,  bishops  and  all,  and  seize  their  estates  to  his  own  use, 
and  that  if  in  future  he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions 
he  would  piit  out  their  ,eyes  anH  cut  off  their  noses,  as  a  mark 
by  which  they  might  be  known.  The  pope  and  his  adherents 
were,  however  well  aware  that  this  was  all  idle  vaunting ;  for 
John  bad  so  alienated  the  minds  of  his  people  by  heavy  and 
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arbitrary  taxation,  anu  of  hia  nobles  by  seducing  their  wives 
dnd  daugbiera,  thdt  he  could  uot  reokon  on  any  aid  from 
ihem.  The  interdict  accordingly  Wds  pronounced,  (120S.) 
John  in  return  seized  tiie  e'.tdtes  of  bui.1i  of  the  clergy  as 
obeyed  it,  he  banished  the  prelates,  and  he  confined  the 
monks  in  their  convents,  giving  them  a  mere  pittance  IVom 
their  own  revenues  to  support  them  To  gall  the  clergy  still 
more,  he  cast  into  pni>on  the  concubines  or  inferior  wives 
which  they  generally  had,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  required  large  sums  as  the  price  of  their  liberty. 
Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  profligate  desperation  of  John, 
that  he  sent  two  knights  and  a  priest,  named  Robert  of  Lou 
don,  on  a  secret  embas'^y  to  Mdlek-en-Nasir,  the  Almohade 
prince  of  Morocco,  offering  to  bold  his  kingdom  of  him,  and 
even,  it  is  added,  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam,  if  he  would 
aid  him  in  the  conflict  for  his  crown  which  he  foresaw.  The 
Moslem,  however,  rejected  the  offer  with  contempt.* 

After  a  year's  trial  of  the  effect  of  the  interdict,  the  pon- 
tiff proceeded  to  the  ultimate  course  of  excommunication, 
(1209.)  But  the  bishops  to  whom  the  publication  of  it  was 
committed,  feared  the  king  too  much  to  obey  ;  and  Innocent, 
having  waited  a  little,  sent  two  legates,  Pandolf  and  Durand^ 
to  England,  who,  on  John's  spurning  at  the  claim  of  the 
church  to  his  obedience  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  things 
spiritual,  fulminated  thesenlonce,  (12li.)  On  the  return  of 
the  legates  (1212)  Innocent  pronounced  a  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  John,  which  be  directed  the  king  of  France  to 
execute,  promising  him  as  his  reward  the  crown  of  England, 
and  {what, perhaps,  Philip  valued  less)  the  forgiveness  of  all 
his  sins. 

Philip,  having  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  his  standard,  as- 
aembied  a  large  army  at  Rouen,  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
hundred  vessels  was  collected  to  transport  it  to  England, 
John,  on  his  side,  .prepared  for  defence  ;  he  directed  his  sea- 
ports to  send  their  shipping  to  Portsmouth,  and  he  issued 
orders  to  all  his  vassals  to  appear  in  arms  at  Dover,  for  the 
defence  of  the  r^alm.  Such  niimbers  came  thai  provisions 
ran  short ;  and  the  king,  having  selected  sixty  thousand  of 
the  best  armed  and  appointed,  dismissed  the  remainder.  This 
army,  though  brave,  could  not,  however,  be  relied  on;  its 
patriotism  was  chilled  by  superstition  ;  it  hated  and  despised 
the  prince  whose  cause  it  sustained.  The  agents  of  the 
Bourt  of  Rome  (which  wished  to  humble  John  rather  than  to 

i,  who  had  often  heard  Robert  relating  the 
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aggrandize  Philip)  saw  their  advantage  ;  I'andolf,  who  was  ir. 
France,  sent  two  lemplara  to  John  to  propose  a  private  inter- 
view ;  the  king  agreed  to  it,  and  they  met  at  Dover.  The 
artful  legate  then  so  worked  on  his  fears  by  exaggerating  the 
power  of  Philip,  and  showing  him  (be  extent  of  the  disaffer- 
tion  of  his  own  barons,  that  John  in  his  terror  declared  himself 
ready  to  submit  on  any  terms  to  the  church.  Pandolf  re- 
quired that  he  should  acknowledge  Langton,  restore  the  other 
bishops,  and  make  good  all  the  temporal  losses  and  damages 
they  and  the  clergy  in  general  had  sustained  during  the  con- 
test ;  and  he  finally  recommended  and  required  that,  as  a 
means  of  securing  his  kingdom  against  Philip,  he  should  put 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  by  becoming  its 
vassal  in  due  form.  To  ail  these  demands  John  assented 
without  hesitation  ;  he  forthwiih  passed  a  charter,  making  a 
surrender  of  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  successors,  and  agree- 
ing to  hold  them  of  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  annual  payment 
oflOOO  marks.  He  then,  (May  15,)  in  the  church  of  the 
templars,  and  surrounded  by  his  prelates  and  nobles,  paid  his 
homage  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  legate,  laying  at  his  feet 
a  part  of  the  tribute,  on  which  the  haughty  priest  insolently 
trampled  ;  and  ihough  all  present  were  offended,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  alone  dared  to  express  his  feelings. 

Pandolf  returned  to  Prance,  and  having  congratulated 
Philip  on  the  success  of  his  pious  enterprise,  commarided  him 
to  dismiss  his  army,  and  not  to  moJest  a  vassal  of  the  Holy 
See.  Philip,  seeing  that  he  had  been  made,  at  a  great  cost 
to  himself,  the  mere  tool  of  the  pontiff's  ambition,  remonstra- 
ted and  complained,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  then  appealed 
to  bis  barons;  and  iheir  Superstition  yielding  to  loyally,  love 
of  fame  and  interest,  they  rowed  to  aid  hifn  in  his  attempt  on 
England.  The  earl  of  Flanders  fa  secret  ally  of  John's) 
having  refused,  Phdip,  swearing  that  France  should  be 
Flanders  or  Flanders  France,  invaded  that  province.  But 
Longsword  ear!  of  Salisbury,  John's  natural  brother,  went 
over  with  the  English  fleet  of  live  hundred  sail,  and  attacking 
that  of  the  French  as  it  was  moving  along  the  coast,  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  and  look  three  hundred  ships.  Philip, 
pniable  to  save  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  burn  them  himself,  and 
thus  abandon  all  hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Flanders. 

The  court  of  Rome  removed  her  anathemas  in  order,  as 
the  had  laid  them  on  in  order. 


s  taken  off  by  admitting  John  to  do  homage.     When  he 
went  to  meetLangton  and  the  prelates  at  Winchi»«ter,  on  their 
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return,  lie  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before  them,  and 
with  tears  implored  them  to  have  pity  on  him  and  the  realm. 
The  primate  then  led  him  into  the  chapter-house ;  aud,  having 
administered  to  him  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  and 
of  good  government  of  his  kingdom,  gave  him  absolution  and 
admitted  him  to  dine  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
Theinterdicf,  however,  was  kept  on  till  satisfaction  for  their 
losses  should  have  been  made  to  the  clergy ;  the  bishop  of 
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Albans  under  Fitz-Peters  the  justiciary,  orders  were  given 
that  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  should  be  followed;  and  on  the 
'25th  of  the  sajne  month,  at  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  barons 
at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  Laitgtou  showed  them  that  monarch's 
charter,  and  eifplained  to  ihein  its  applicability  lo  their 
grievances.  John,  im  hearing  of  this,  despatched  an  envoy 
with  a  large  sum  of  inouey  to  Rome,  and  Innocent,  dee/ning;' 
it  to  be  fur  his  interest  to  support  his  vassal  against  his  barons, 
sent,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bishop  of  Tusculum  to  England. 
The  affair  of  compensation  to  the  clergy  occupied  the  time 
till  the  king's  expedition  to  France;  and  shortly  after  his 
return  the  barons  held  a  large  meeting  at  the  abbey  of  S:, 
Edmundsbury,  (November  20,  1214,)  where  Langton  again 
eserted  his  eloquence,  and  they  swore  on  the  high  altar  to 
make  war  on  the  king  till  he  should  confirm  their  liberties  by 
a  charier.  On  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6,  1315) 
they  repaired  to  thekiug  at  London  and  urged  their  demands, 
and  he  promised  to  give  them  his  answer  at  Easter.  In  the 
■  ■  "  ■         n  the  church ;  he  assumed 
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Warrenne  to  ascertain  their  demands.  They  vrere  the  same 
as  before;  the  king  with  an  angry  sneer  cried,  "  And  why  do 
they  not  also  demand  my  kingdom  1 "  He  then  in  a  fury 
swore  (hat  he  never  would  grant  liberties  which  would  make 
him  a  slave.  He  sent  back  the  mediators  with  some  offers, 
which  the  barons  regarding  as  evasions  would  not  hearken  to. 
Pandolf  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  insisted  that  the  primate 
was  bound  to  excommunicate  the  barons;  he  replied,  that  if 
the  king  did  not  dismiss  his  foreign  troops,  he  should  deem 
it  bis  duty  to  excommunicate  them.  John  finally  sent,  ofier- 
ing  to  leave  all  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and  of 
eight  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  barons  and  himself.  This 
also  they  refused ;  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  army 
of  God  and  of  Holy  Church,  appointed  Roberi  Fitz-W alter 
to  be  tlieir  genera',  and  commenced  operations  by  investing 
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NOTthampCon.  After  spending  fifteen  daya  before  it,  tbey 
raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  Bedford,  which  Beaiiehainp, 
its  governor,  delivered  up  to  them,  and  hither  deputies  came 
inviting  them  to  London.  They  set  out  at  once,  marched 
all  night,  and  reached  that  city  in  the  morning,  (May  24.) 
It  being  Sunday  the  citizens  were  in  the  churches,  but  tlie 
gate  named  Aldgate  stood  open  to  admit  them,  and  they 
occupied  the  city  without  opposition. 

They  now  summoned  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  king, 
or  had  not  yei  declared  themselves,  to  join  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  public  enemies.  Numbers  im- 
mediately flocked  to  them.  "  It  is  needless,"  say  the  writers, 
"  to  name  the  barons  who  composed  the  army  of  God  and  of 
Holy  Church :  they  were  the  whole  nobility  of  England." 
John,  who  was  now  atOdiham  in  HampaliiTe  with  a  retinue  of 
but  seven  knights,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  resolved  to  dis- 
semble. While  he  in  secret  wrote  to  excite  the  pope  against 
them,  he  affected  to  yield  to  their  demaiids  with  cheerfulness. 
At  Merton  (June  8)  he  granted  a  safe-conduct  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  barons,  who  were  to  meet  him  at  Staines,  and  on 
Trinity  Monday  {June  15)  both  parties  appeared  on  the  mead 
named  Runnymead,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between 
Staines  and  Windsor.  On  the  one  side  stood  Fitz-W alter 
and  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility ;  on  the  other  the  king, 
attended  by  Pandolf  the  legate,  eight  bishops,  and  fifteen 
barons  and  knights.  The  barons  presented  in  writing  the 
heads  of  their  grievances,  and  of  the  means  of  redress ;  these 
were,  according  to  usage,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  charier, 
aigued  by  the  king,  (June  19,)  and  issued  as  a  royal  grant, 
and  copies  were  sent  all  through  the  kingdom.  Aware  of 
the  king'sperfidy,the  barons  further  required  that  all  foreign 
officers  and  their  families  should  be  sent  out  of  the  realm ; 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London  be  left  in  their  hands  till  the 
Ifltli  of  August;  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five  barons  be 
appointed  as  guardians  of  the  charter,  with  power  to  make 
war  on  the  king  if  he  violated  it.  When  the  king  had  assent- 
ed, the  barons  renewed  their  homage. 

By  the  Great  Charter,  {Magna  Charta,)  as  it  is  named,  the 
church  was  secured  in  its  liberties  and  rights,  the  barons 
were  relieved  by  the  regulation  of  the  feudal  burdens  of  aids, 
Bcutages,  wardships,  etc.,  and  their  sub-vassals  were  assured 
the  same  advantages  by  their  lords;  London  and  the  other 
cities  and  boroughs  were  guarantied  their  ancient  liberties 
and  usages,  and  secured  against  arbitrary  taxation  ;  foreign 
merchants  were  protected ;  no  man  was  to  be  imprisoned  or 
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outlawed  but  "  by  the  legal  judgment  af  his  peei 
of   the  laiid."     Again,  says  the  king, 
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delay,  or  deny  justice  to  none  ; "  and  to  regulaie  fines  it  is 
added,  "  A  freeman  shall  be  amerced  according  lo  hia  oBence 
saving  his  freehold,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise,  and  a 
villain  saving  his  wagonage."  The  court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  to  be  stationary;  the  forest-laws  were  mitigated. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  celebrated  charter,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  noble  edifice  of  English  liberty  was 
raised ;  for  it  contains  the  germ  of  every  subsequent  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made.  The  names  of  Langton,  Fitz- 
Walter,  and  the  other  eminent  men  who  forced  it  from  a 
reluctant  tyrant,  must  be  held  in  everlasting  honor;  for  they 
thought  not  of  themselves  alone;  they  cast  the  shield  of  pro- 
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John  had  behaved  to  his  barons  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  even  signed  the  charter  with  a  smile.  But  when  they 
were  gone,  he  gave  vent  to  his  smothered  rage ;  lie  cursed  the 
day  of  his  birth,  gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled  his  ejes,  gnawed 
sticks  and  straws,  acting  like  a  maniac.  He  then  began  to 
think  on  revenge ;  he  sent  to  implore  the  aid  of  his  liege 
lord  at  Rome,  and  he  despatched  some  of  his  friends  to  hiie 
for  him  bodies  of  the  mercenaries  now  so  numerous  in  France 
and  Flanders,  Meantime  the  barons,  in  the  exultation  of 
success,  had  appointed  a  splendid  tournament  to  be  holden 
at  Stamford  on  the  2d  of  July;  when,  to  their  surprise,  ihey 
learned  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  take  advantage  of 
their  absence  at  it,  to  seize  the  city  of  London.  They  pot 
off  the  tournament,  and  sent  to  the  king  at  Winchester,  who 
laughed  at  their  suspicions.  Various  conferences  were  ap- 
pointed; the  king,  who  only  sought  to  gain  time,  eluded 
them  I  at  length  (September  1}  he  went  to  Dover  to  meet  the 
mercenaries,  who  now  were  flocking  fast  to  his  standard. 
The  barons  in  alarm  directed  William  d'Albiney  to  occupy 
the  castle  of  Rochester;  the  king  forthwith  laid  siege  to  it: 
as  the  castle  was  unprovided  with  stores,  Aibiney  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  (November  30.)  John  was  about  to  hang  the 
whole  garrison,  bul  the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  who  feared 
retaliation,  prevented  him.  However,  though  he  spared  the 
knights,  he  executed  their  followers. 

While  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Rochester,  John  learned 
that,  as  he  expected,  the  pontiff  had  declared  in  his  favor, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  oaths.  As  the  barons  took  no 
heed  of  the  Holy  Father's  mandates,  he  formally  excommu- 
nicated them  by  name,  (December  16,)  declaring  them  to 
be  worse  than  Saracens.  The  king,  on  his  side,  having  di- 
vided his  army  at  St.  Alban's,  sent  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Salisburj,  with  one  part  to  ravage  the  eastern  counties,  while 
he  marched  in  person  with  the  remainder  northwards.  The 
iinrlhern  barona  at  his  approach  (January,  1216)  set  fire  to 
their  houses  and  corn,  md  fled  mto  Scotland,  to  who've  king 
the)  did  homage  John  ravaged  the  country  in  a  mo*! 
dreidful  manner,  the  inhabitants  were  tortured,  massacred 
ind  pillaged,  castles,  towns,  and  villages  were  burnt,  the 
king  usually  givmg  the  e\ample  by  settmg  fire  m  the  morn- 
ing to  the  house  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night  He 
penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  waiting  and  destroying  Scotland 
ilso  Similar  atrocities  were  perpetrated  by  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  hordes  he  commauded 

The  barons,  who  were  now  at  London,  seeing  the  king  at 
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the  head  of  a  force  which  thej  could  nol  resist,  their  castles 
taken,  and  their  lands  granted  away  to  the  leaders  of  merce- 
naries, resolved,  after  some  dajs'  anxious  deliberation,  to  call 
in  foreign  aid  ;  and  they  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis, 
son  of  the  king  of  France,  the  husband  of  the  princess 
Blanche  Louis,  setting  at  Dought  the  anathema  launchei' 
at  him  by  the  pontiff,  sailed  from  Calais  with  a  fleet  of  sir 
hundred  and  eighty  ships,  and  landed  (May  30)  at  Sandwich 
John,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  Dover,  had  retired  to  Bristol, 
wasting  the  country  on  his  way.  Louis  advanced  to  London, 
w^ere  he  received  (June  2)  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects. 
John's  mercenaries  now  left  him  in  great  numbers ;  several 
of  his  barons  went  and  did  homage  lo  Louis ;  among  them 
was  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  wife  the  tyrant 
had  debauched.  He  also  lost  his  main  support,  the  pope, 
who  died  at  this  time,  (July  16;)  the  legate  Gualo,  however, 
was  strenuous  in  his  cause,  and  he  still  held  all  the  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom.  Louis  awaked  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
barons  by  grants  to  his  own  followers,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  had  a  design  to  destroy  them  as  traitors.  John 
made  lavish  promises  ;  many  barons  went  over  to  him ;  his 
affairs  were  brightening,  when,  as  he  was  crossing  the  Wash 
on  his  way  from  Lynn,  the  wagons  containing  his  treasure 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  tide  and  the  stream  of  the  Welland. 
He  came  with  a  heary  heart  to  the  monastery  of  Swinestead, 
where  he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  caused  by  anxiety  or  a 
surfeit,  or  as  some  snid  by  poison  ;  and  four  days  after  (Oc- 
tober 19)  he  breathed  his  last  at  Newark,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  equally 
odious,  despicable,  and  atrocious,  his  numerous  vices  being 
unredeemed  by  a  single  good  or  great  quality. 

With  respect  to  John's  surrender  of  his  kingdom  lo  the 
pope,  we  must  in  justice  observe  that  it  derived  much  of  the 
odium  which  attaches  to  it  from  bis  personal  character,  and 
from  the  future  encroachments  of  the  papal  see.  His  nobles 
assented  to  it,  and  never  made  it  a  ground  of  reproach  to 
him.  His  father  had  at  one  time  offered  to  do  the  same,  the 
king  of  Aragon  had  done  it,  so  had  the  Norman  monarchs 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  his  brother  Richard  had  declared 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  Vassalage,  we  must  recollect 
was  no  dishonor  in  those  days,  even  to  the  highest 
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1216—1272. 

Henry,  called  of  Winciiester,  the  place  of  his  bi  th,  the 
Reir  to  the  throne,  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.  Thii  prelates  and  the  barons  of  the  royal  party  re- 
solreil  on  his  immediate  corouation,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Gloucester  (Oct.  28)  in  the  presence  of  the 
legate  ;  the  young  monarch  at  the  same  time  doing  homage 
and  swearing  fealty  to  the  pontiff.  On  account  of  his  ten- 
der years,  the  care  of  his  person  and  the  government  of  the 
realm  were  committed  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl-mar- 
shal, with  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom. 

Henry,  though  a  child,  was  a  more  formidable  rival  to 
Louis  than  his  father  had  been.  His  tender  years  inspired 
pity.  "  We  have  persecuted  the  father  for  evil  demeanor, 
and  worthily,"  said  the  marshal  at  the  coronation  ;  "  but  this 
young  child  whom  ye  see  before  you,  as  he  is  in  years  tender, 
so  is  he  innocent  of  his  father's  doings."  The  marshal  him- 
self was  a  man  of  great  probity,  talent,  and  energy;  the 
legate  had  directions  to  uphold  the  minor's  cause  with  all  his 
authority.  The  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  in  a  council 
holden  at  Bristol,  (Nov.  12,)  and  their  liberties  were  secured 
to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance ;  and  soon  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  William  d'Alfainey,  and  several  knights 
came  and  ranged  themselves  beneath  the  royal  banner. 

By  the  surrender  of  two  castles  the  regent  obtained 
from  Louis  a  truce  till  the  following  Easter.  On  its  ex- 
piration, (April  30,  1217,)  as  the  royalists  had  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Montsorel,  the  troops  of  Louis  and  the  barons, 
numbering  six  hundred  knights  and.  twenty  thousand  men, 
marched  from  London  to  its  relief,  wasting  and  plundering 
the  country  on  their  way.  The  royalists  retired  at  th^ir  ai>- 
proach;  and  they  entered  Lincoln  in  triumph,  and  laid  siege 
lo  the  caslle,  which  was  defended  by  a  heroine  named  Ni- 
choia  de  Canivilie.  Pembroke  assembled  an  army  at  Newarl 
and  marched  to  her  relief.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  his  forces,  the  hostile  army  remained  in  the  town  ; 
and  wliile  by  way  of  bravado  they  were  pressing  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  the  regent's  troops  burst  open  one  of  the  gates  and 
entered  the  town  ;  a  sally  was  at  the  same  time  made  from 
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in  the  rirer,  but  their  weight  sank  them,  and  moat  of  the  fu- 
gitives perished. 

This  victory,  named  The  Fair  of  Lincoln,  secured  (he 
crown  to  Henry.  The  only  hopes  of  Louis  now  lay  m  the 
troops  which  his  wife  was  collecting  for  him  in  France. 
These  troops  embarked  (Aug.  24)  on  board  of  a  fleet  of 
eighty  large  and  a  great  number  of  small  vessels  at  Calais; 
but  Hutert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  put  to  sea  with  but  forty 
ships,  and  boldly  attacking  ihem,  gave  them  so  total  a  defeat 
that  but  fifteen  escaped.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  seek  his 
safety  in  negotiation.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Lambeth, 
(Sept.  11,)  by  which  he  and  liis  foreign  troops  were  allowed 
to  depart,  and  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  his  English  adhe- 
rents. The  harons  all  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  the 
Great  Charter  was  again  confirmed. 

The  death  of  the  able  and  virtuous  earl-marshal,  which 
occurred  the  very  next  year,  (1219,)  was  a  general  misfor- 
tune. The  custody  of  the  royal  person  was  then  committed 
to  Peter  des  Roches,  a  Poitevin  whom  John  had  made  bish- 
op of  Winchester  ;  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  was 
intrusted  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary.  These  minis- 
ters were  rivals;  the  one  favored  the  native  families,  the 
other  united  himself  with  the  foreigners  whom  John  had 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Pandolf,  who  was  returned  as 
legate,  held  the  balance  between  them. 

As  a  means  of  recovering  the  crown  lands  and  the  royal 
castles  from  those  who  held  them,  the  legate,  at  the  desire 
of  De  Burgh  and  the  council,  declared  the  young  king  of 
age  (1223)  to  dispose  of  his  lands,  castles,  and  wards.  Hu- 
bert instantly  required  the  surrender  of  the  royd  castles  ;  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  some  others  resisted,  but  Hubert  levied 
troops,  the  legate  caused  them  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  submit.  One  of  John's  foreign  favor- 
ites, named  Fawkes  de  Itreaule,  who  held  the  castle  of  Bed- 
ford, having  had  several  verdicts  found  against  him  for  the 
violent  expulsion  of  persons  from  their  lands,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  seize  one  of  the  judges,  and  imprison  him  ai 
Bedford.  As  he  was  a  partisan  of  Des  Roches,  the  justici- 
ary resolved  that  he  should  not  go  unpunished.  He  led  : 
force,  in  which  ihe  king  was  present  in  person.  ;     '  '     * 
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thtr  castle  of  Bedford.  After  a  brave  defence  it  was  forced 
to  surrender ;  and,  to  deter  others,  all  in  it  but  the  archera 
were  hanged.  Fawkes,  who  was  at  Chester,  was  forced  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  king's  mercy ;  he  was  stripped  of  his 
property,  and  banished  the  kingdom  with  his  family.  Short- 
ly after  the  bishop  of  Winchester  also  withdrew,  under  pre- 
text of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Hubert  now  ruled  without  control  for  several  years,  and 
he  every  day  augmented  his  wealth  by  the  grants  which  he 
obtained  from  the  crown.  At  length  the  aspect  of  his  affairs 
begin  to  (.hange ;  Des  Roches  returned  and  was  received 
V,  ith  great  favor  by  the  king ;  complaints  of  Hubert's  avarice 
and  ambition  were  poured  into  the  royal  ear,  and  finally, 
(12}2,)  when,  on  occasion  of  an  inroad  of  the  Welsh,  the 
King  complained  of  want  of  money,  it  was  hinted  to  him 
that,  by  maknig  Hubert  and  hie  relations  disgorge  their  gains, 
hia  wants  might  easily  be  supplied.  Hubert  was  forthwith 
called  on  to  account  for  the  wardships,  royal  rents,  and  other 
revenues  which  had  passed  through  his  hands  since  he  had 
been  made  justiciary.  Conscious  of  guilt,  or  despairing  of 
justice,  he  took  sanctuary  at  Merton ;  by  the  king's  orders 
the  mayor  of  London  set  out  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
citizens  to  driig  him  from  the  sanctuary ;  but  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  gave  him  h?e  months  to  prepare  his  defence, 
ilubert  took  adrantageof  his  liberty  to  go  to  visit  his  wife  at 
Bury  St  Edmund  s  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  was 
sput  lo  ierch  him  back  ind  place  him  in  the  Tower;  Hubert, 
who  was  in  bed  when  he  heard  of  their  approach,  jumped  up 
Bud  fled  undressed  at  he  was  to  the  nearest  church,  where 
hf  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  holding  the  host  in  one 
hiud  ind  a  cro-s  in  the  other  But  his  pursuers  seized  him, 
phcpd  him  on  a  ho  se,  with  bis  legs  tied  under  the  belly,  and 
thus  led  him  to  Lonibn  The  king,  however,  in  awe  of  the 
church,  sent  him  bick  to  his  saictuary,  giving  the  sheriff  of 
Esse\  strict  charge  to  seize  hiin  if  he  attempted  to  escape. 
A  ditch  and  piling  were  made  round  the  church,  and  on  the 
fortieth  dnv  Hubert  was  forced  to  surrender  himself.  He 
was  placed  in  the  Tower,  and  then  brought  to  trial  ;  he  ijiade 
no  defence,  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king.  He 
was  sentenced  to  forfeit  the  greater  part  of  his  property  and 
to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Devizes.  But  the  nest  year, 
(12iiS,)  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  the  king  aud  his 
barons,  the  charge  of  this  castle  being  given  to  a  retainer  ni" 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Hubert,  fearing  for  his  life,  let 
himself  drop  down  one  night  into  the  moat,  and  then  took 
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refuge  in  a  chutch.  Here  he  was  instantly  besieged  by  tlip 
sheriff;  but  ici  a  few  days  a  party  of  horse  came,  who  drove 
off  the  sheriff  and  conveyed  Hubert  to  the  ear!  of  Pembrolse 
ill  Wales;  the  next  year,  (1234,)  when  peace  was  made  be- 
tween (he  king  and  the  barons,  Hubert  was  resiored  to  his 
estntes  and  honors.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  again 
engaged  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  rising  of  the  barons  whicli  restored  Hubert  to  liberty 
was  caused  by  the  iiisoience  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  now  engrossed  the  king's  favor.  This  prelate  invited 
over  vast  numbers  of  his  countrymen  ;  the  chief  ofSces  of 
state  were  conferred  on  them,  and  the  royal  revenues  were 
employed  to  enrich  them.  The  indignant  barons  refused  to 
attend  the  king's  council  unless  the  foreigners  were  dis- 
missed ;  adding  that,  if  the  king  persisted  in  favoring  them, 
they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  put  the  crown  on  n  head  more  worthy  to  wear  it.  The 
king  and  bishop,  however,  by  detaching  some  of  the  leading 
members,  broke  up  their  confederacy.    William,  earl-marshal,  j  ; 

having  fled  to  Ireland,  orders  were  sent  to  the  lords  justices  {  I 

there,  to  send  him   "dead  or  alive"   to  England.     As  the  j  [ 

shorter  mode,  they  engaged,  it  is  said,  a  surgeon,  who  was  ■  \ 

called  in  to  cure  some  of  his  old  wounds,  to  cauterize  them  j  ; 


such  a  manner  as  to  cause  his  death.     Peter  des  Roches 


V  went  on  in  his  violent  course,  dreading  no  opposition  ; 
the  influence  before  which  he  fell  came  from  a  quarter 
H'hence  perhaps  he  least  expected  it.  Edmund,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  attended  by  several  other  prelates,  came  to  the 
king,  and  hiving  set  before  him  the  dangerous  consequences, 
both  to  himself  and  his  people,  of  the  course  which  he  was 
pursuing,  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  the  foreigners,  mena- 
cing an  excommunication,  in  case  of  refusal,  "The  king  was 
terrified  and  submitted,  the  foreigners  were  banished,  and  a 
ministry  was  formed,  in  which  the  primate,  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  integrity,  was  included. 

A  celebrated  historian,  and  one  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  an  undue  partiality  lo  the  clergy,  has  thus  espresseil  him- 
self on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present ;  and  their  conduct 
in  this  and  fhe  preceding  reign  amply  confirms  the  Irutli  of 
his  observation, 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  the  pre! 
ates  and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great  service  to  the  public. 
Though  the  religion  of  that  age  can  merit  no  better  name 
than  that  of  superstition,  it  served  to  unite  together  a  body  of 
men  who  had  great  sway  over  the  people,  and  who  kept  the 
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community  from  fdlling  to  pieces  by  the  fiction"    jid  inde. 

pendeit  power  of  the  nobles  And,  what  was  of  great 
importinoe,  it  threw  ■}  mighty  aulhoritv  into  the  hands  ot 
men  who  bj  their  protesMon  were  aier^e  to  arms  and 
iioltn(,e  who  tempered  by  their  mediation  the  general  di-i 
position  towards  military  enterprises  and  who  -u\l  main 
tamed  amidst  the  shock  of  arms  those  secret  links  without 
which  It  IS  impossibie  tor  human    ociety  to  subsist 

But  the  Pill  from  which  the  primate  had  delnered  the 
km^doir  speedily  reappeired  In  l^Jb  the  king  married 
Lleanor  daughter  of  the  ciunt  ol  Provence  Nothinu  we 
are  assured  could  exceed  the  splendor  ot  the  (]ueen  s  cor 
onation  and  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in  their  demon- 
strations oljoy  and  loyalty  But  a  lirge  number  of  foreign 
ers  app  wed  in  her  train,  and  the  weak  good  natured  king 
b)on  began  (o  ■ihower  his  favors  on  them  Her  uncle 
WiHiam  the  bishop  elect  of  Valence  became  prime  minis- 
ter R  chird  another  uncle,  reieived  the  honor  of  Rich 
inond  dnd  the  rich  wardship  of  earl  W  arreiine  ,  and  Boniface, 
a  third  uncle,  was  made,  on  the  death  of  Edmund,  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Young  ladies  were  brought  over  from 
Provence  and  married  lo  the  king's  wealthy  wards.  Henty's 
own  mother  Isabella,  who  had  married  her  first  iover  the 
count  of  La  Marche,  sent  over  her  children  by  him,  that  they 
might  have  their  share  of  the  good  things  that  were  going, 
and  the  soft-hearted  Henry  took  caie  lo  provide  for  them  afl. 

The  throne  of  France  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Louis 
IS.,  the  inost  just  and  uprig.it  of  sovereigns.  His  father 
Louis  VIII.  had  bound  himself  to  restore  Normandy  and 
Aiijou ;  but  so  far  from  doing  so,  he  had  invaded  and  con- 
quered Poitou.  The  troubles  of  the  early  part  of  Henry's 
reign  had  prevented  him  from  making  any  efforts  to  recover 
his  dominions;  in  1930  he  landed  in  person  at  St.  Malo,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Nantes,  but  nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred.  Twelve  years  after,  (1242,)  the  count  of  La 
Marche,  having  done  homage  to  Alphonse,  whon  his  brother 
(he  king  of  France  had  made  count  of  Poitou,  was  bo  slung 
by  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  that  he  returned  to  Poitiers  and 
bade  defiance  to  Alphonse.  A  war  was  tlie  natural  result ; 
Isabella  applied  to  her  son  for  aid.  Henry  summoned  a  great 
council  and  demanded  a  supply  of  men  and  money;  the 
barons  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  observe  the  truce  while 
it  was  observed  by  the  French  king.  Isabella  still  urged 
nsseriing  that  his  presence  alone  would  suffice,     Henry  ther& 
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Tore  embarked  with  his  brother  and  his  queen,  taking  wild 
him  three  hundred  knights  and  thirty  casks  of  silver. 

Henry  landed  at  Royan  on  the  Gironde,  whither  his  Gascon 
vassals  repaired  to  him,  and  with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men  he  advanced  to  the  town  of  Taiilelwurg  on  the  Charente. 
Louis,  who  had  hastened  from  Paris,  reached  that  place  at 
the  same  time  with  a  far  superior  force.  The  French  with 
their  usual  impetuosity  attacked  and  carried  the  bridge  which 
the  Gascons  held,  (July  19,)  and  passed  over  in  great  num- 
bers. Henry's  troops,  however,  maintained  the  fight  bravely, 
till  news  came  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  crcesed 
the  river  lower  down.  Fearing  to  be  cut  offthey  then  broke 
aid  fled  for  Saintes,  and  the  king  himself  narrowly  escaped 
captivity.  Next  morning  the  French  appeared  before  that 
town;  the  count  of  La  Marche  sallied  forth,  and  an  indeci- 
sive ^.ction  was  fought.  But  the  count  now  saw  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  he  resolved  to  make  terms  for  himself,  if 
possible,  with  Louis.  By  means  of  his  son  he  succeeded. 
Henry  was  just  sitting  down  to  table  when  he  heard  what  the 
count  had  done,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  learned  ihal  the 
townsmen  had  agreed  to  admit  the  French  troops  in  the  night. 
It  was  resolved  to  fly  without  delay  to  Blaye,  and  so  rapid 
was  the  flight  that  the  military  chest  and  the  costly  ornaments 
of  the  king's  chapel  were  left  behind.  Louis  did  not  pursue, 
as  a  dysentery  had  begun  to  prevail  in  his  army,  and  a  truce 
for  five  years  was  made  shortly  afterwards.  The  conscien- 
tious Louis,  doubting  of  the  justice  of  the  title  by  which  he 
held  the  English  possessions  in  France,  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain  a  renunciation  of  them  from  Henry,  who  on  his  side 
demanded  an  equivalent  At  length,  (1259,)  after  many 
years  of  negotiation,  an  arransement  was  effected.  Henry 
fnade  the  renunciation,  receiving  in  return  the  Limonsin, 
Perigord,  and  Querci,  and  the  reversion  of  the  Agenois  and 
part  of  Saintonge.  He  then  did  homage  as  duke  of 
Guienne  and  a  peer  of  France. 

In  all  his  difliculties  at  home  and  abroad  the  feeble  king 
placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  to  whose  ambition  and  avarice  he  in  return  yielded  him- 
■ielf  as  a  ready  instrument.  This  was  in  the  main  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  the  clergy,  as  sharers  in 
the  common  evil,  united  with  the  barons  in  their  opposiiioi 
to  the  crown.  The  pope,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  conlesl 
which  he  had  engaged  in  with  the  emperor  Frederick  H., 
1  every  possible  mode 
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of  extracting  money  from  tlie  clergy.  By  appeals  to  Iheir 
generosity  and  duly  he  obtained  large  sums;  these  not  suf- 
ficing, he  proceeded,  in  imitation  of  the  temporal  princes, 
to  lovy  tallages  on  them.  The  frequency  of  these  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  English  clergy ;  they  remonstrated ;  the 
barons  and  even  the  king  took  part  with  them,  but  still  the 
pope  triumphed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  Another 
grievance  of  the  clergy  was  what  were  called  Provisions,  by 
which  the  j;ope,  regardless  of  ihe  rights  of  patrons,  assumed 
the  power  of  appointing  to  vacant  benefices.  In  consequence 
of  tiiis,  a  large  portion  of  the  richest  livings  ^ere  in  the 
hands  of  Italians,  who,  ai\er  providing  at  a  siilBIl  expense 
for  the  performance  of  the  duty,  drew  the  rest  of  the  income 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  pope  himself  acknowledged  that 
the  benefices  thus  held  amounted  to  50,000  marks  a  year, 
a  sum  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  crown;  and  the  fact  that  ,-  \ 

Mansel  the  king's  chaplain  held  seven  hundred  livings,  will  '(  j 

'  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  pluralism  was  carried.  ^  \ 

An  association,  named  the    Commonalty  of  England,  was  ,  i 

formed  to    oppose  the  Provisions  ;  its  head  was  a  knight  ;  ' 

named  Robert  Twinge,  who  had  been  deprived  by  a  Pro-  I  i 

vision  of  his  right  of  nomination  to  a  living.     The  principal  •  i 

of  the  barons  and  clergy  secretly  favored  it,  and  though  it  ; ' 

did  not  number  more  than  eighty  members,  it  became  very  [  > 

formidable  to  those  against  whom    it  was    directed.      The  !  l 

papal  couriers   were  murdered;    the   foreign    clergy    were  '^\ 

seized    thrown   into  private  duniFeons  and  obliged  to  pay  \ ; 

rap  ms  was  carried  off  (  ■ 

d       d  b  d       b      d     m        the  poor.     After  I  i 

h  d  ^  g  h     f^ing   interfered.  }  ': 

Tgw  Rm  p  h  se;  the  pope  ac-  I  \ 

n  w    dg  d  h       gh  m  declared  that    Pro-  f.\ 

d  b  fi     d  he  benefices  that  ;  I 

were  in  the  gift  of  .pirituai  bodies,  thus  artfully   seeking  to  >* 

separate  the  interests  of  the  iaity  from  those  of  the  clergy.  I  \ 

In    this,   however,   he   did  not   quite   succeed ;  the    spirited  \  { 

conduct  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Lin-  I 

coin,  who  {1253)  absolutely  refused  to  admit  a  Provision 
into  his  diocese,  gave  a  check  to  the  practice. 

The  pope  soon  made  a  new  attempt  on  the  property  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  England.  At  the  time  when  the  Normans 
made  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  had  sub- 
jected it  as  a  fief  to  the  Holy  See.  It  had  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  between  whom  and  the  pope» 
there  had  long  been  unceasing  enmity,  open  or  concealed 
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On  ihe  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the  pope,  as  the  superior  lord, 
und  urged  by  his  hatred  of  the  German  princes,  made  an  offer 
of  the  crown  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  king  Henry's 
brother,  eateemed  ihe  richest  subject  in  Europe.  The  earl 
Aas  too  prudent  to  be  ca  ight  by  the  dazzling  offer  ;  the  pope 
hen  offered  the  crown  to  the  k  ng  himself  for  his  yjunger 
son  Edmund  and  the  thoughtless  Henry  at  once  swallowed 
the  glittering  bait  (1^4  )  he  engaged  to  land  with  an  army 
in  Italy,  and  bound  hinisell  to  dctrtiy  the  whole  e^i-enies  of 
the  war.  These  soon  became  considerable  for  ucccs  was 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  Manlred  the  nilural  aon  of  Fred- 
erick, who  now  maintained  the  imperiaJ  cause  Henry 
applied  to  his  barons  to  aid  him  but  they  '>aw  I  gh  i 
designs  of  tl  e  pope  and    refu^ied  to   contribu  h  11 

Pope  and  king  then  fell  on  the  unfortunate     1      y      1  h 
"ormer  granted  the  latter  a  tenth  on  all  the  ben  fi  E 

land  for  five  years,  the  goods  of  all  the  clergy  wh     d    d    n 
testate,  and  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  benefice       d    f 


residents;  he  also  placed  at  his  disposal  the  pr 
crusade  which  he  ordered  to  be  preached  aga  ivi  i  a 
The  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  at  Rome,  d  b  II 
the  a>iount  of  150,540  marks  on  the  prelates  ad  bb  ts  f 
England  in  favor  of  some  Italian  bankers ;  a  d 
expected  that  ihey  would  prove  rather  restive,  the  legate  had 
orders  to  exert  his  authority  to  the  utmost  over  them.  When 
he  called  them  together,  and  told  them  the  pleasure  of  the 
pope  and  king,  their  surprise  and  indignation  knew  no 
bounds..  The  bishop  of  Worcester  vowed  he  would  sooner 
die  than  yield;  the  bishop  of  London  declared  that  if  the 
king  and  pope  should  take  the  mitre  olT  bis  head,  he  would 
pal  a  helmet  in  its  place.  The  legate  told  them  that  all 
their  benefices  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  he  might  dispose 
of  them  aa  he  pleased.  He  finally  menaced  them  with  ex- 
communication, and  they  were  constrained  to  yield  ;  all  the 
fdvor  they  could  obtain  was  the  being  allowed  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  bills  out  of  the  tenths  they  were  to  pay.  Still 
the  money  did  not  suffice  for  the  pope,  and  as  Henry  could 
raise  no  mote,  the  pontiff  transferred  the  crown  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  who  slew  Manfred 
in  battle,  and  gained  the  kingdom. 

The  high  spirit  of  the  English  barons  could  ill  brook  the 
manner  in  which  the  numerous  grants  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  to  their  thoughtless  monarch,  had  been 
squander"!  away  in  inglorioua  projects  of  ambition,  or  lav- 
ished on  foreign  favorites;  and  various  attempts  were  mada 
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lo  restrain  the  royal  ex'ravagance.  In  1243,  when  about  to 
grant  a  supply,  tliey  required  that  it  should  be  placed  in  one 
ol  the  king's  castles,  under  the  custody  of  four  barous,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  great  councU  ;  and  iii  1244,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  they  demanded  that  four  barons  should  be  declared 
conservators  of  the  Uberties  of  the  nation,  two  of  whom 
should  always  attend  the  king  and  watch  over  the  expenditure, 
and  control  the  administration  of  justice;  and  that  the  chan- 
cellor, tiie  justiciary,  two  justices  of  the  King's  Beii(.h,  and 
two  barons  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  chosen  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  hold  their  places  independent  of  the  crown.  The 
king  would  only  consent  to  renew  the  Great  Charter,  and 
wnen  he  got  the  supplies  he  thought  no  more  of  lis  word. 
In  1548,  when  he  again  demanded  a  supply,  he  met  onty 
with  reproaches  for  his  breach  of  faith  and  oppression  of  hia 
people ;  money  was  positively  refused. 

Want  of  money  again  (125ii)  compelling  him  to  beg  a 
supply,  he  took  the  vow  of  a  crusader,  under  the  sanctity  of 
wliich  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  some  part  of  his  subjects' 
money.  The  clergy  deputed  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Carlisle  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  his  oppression  of  both  them  and  the  people.  Among 
other  grievances  Ihey  noticed  the  improper  mode  of  appoint- 
ing to  vacant  dignities :  the  king,  who  wanted  not  for  wit, 
deficient  as  he  was  in  good  sense,  replied,  "  It  is  true  I  have 
in  this  been  somewhat  to  blame :  I  obtruded  you,  my  lord 
of  Canterbury,  on  your  see:  I  employed  both  threats  and 
promises,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  to  have  you  elected ;  I 
acted  very  irregularly,  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Carlisle, 
when  I  raised  you  from  the  lowest  stations  to  your  present 
dignities.  But  I  will  correct  these  abuses;  and  you  too,  to 
make  the  reform  complete,  ought  to  resign  and  try  to  be  re- 
elected in  a  more  regular  manner."  They  said  that  the 
question  was  not  to  correct  past  errors,  but  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  The  king  promised  as  before;  a  supply  was 
granted,  but  it  was  required  that  he  should  confirm  the  Char- 
ter in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  had  yet  been  employed. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  at!  stood  holding  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands ;  the  Great  Charter  was  read  aloud ;  they  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  whosoever 
should  violate  it;  then  casting  their  tapers  on  the  ground, 
they  exclaimed, "  May  the  soul  of  him  who  incurs  this  sentence 
thus  stink  and  corrupt  in  hell  1 "  The  king,  who  during  the 
readinw  had  stood  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  countenance, 
hole  in§  his  hand  on  h  i  heart,  replied,  "  So  help  ine  God  a« 
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[  shall  observe  and  keep  all  these  things,  as  I  am  a  Christian 
man,  as  I  am  a  knight,  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed !  " 
Yet,  incapable  of  energy  enough  to  keep  a  proniiiie,  he  imme- 
diately returned  to  his  old  courses. 

Hitherto  Henry  had  been  supported  by  the  advice  and 
influence  of  his  brother  the  earl  oi"  Cornwall,  a  man  of  energy 
and  talent  far  superior  to  his  own :  but  he  now  lost  that 
support.  The  earl,  whose  good  sense  had  led  him  to  reject 
the  diadem  of  Naples,  was  not  proof  against  the  offer  of  that 
of  Germany.  He  went  to  that  country,  taking  with  him  his 
immense  treasures,  which  he  speedily  squandered  in  pursuit 
of  the  splendid  phantom  ;  for  though  he  was  crowned  king  of 
the  Romans  (1257)  he  never  was  able  to  make  his  authority 
acknowledged.  His  absence  from  England  letl  the  king  un- 
sustained,  and  the  barons  confederated  to  limit  and  restrain 
the  royal  authority. 

The  most  eminent  man  among  the  barons  at  this  time  was 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  younger  son  to  the  cruel  fanatic  who  headed  the  nefarious 
crusade  which  Innocent  HI.  had  preached  against  the  sect 
of  the  Albigenses  in  the  South  of  France.*  De  Montfort 
was  married  to  the  eldest  sister  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  on 
whose  death  without  issue  his  estates  went  to  his  sisters. 
The  title  of  Leicester  fell  of  course  to  the  sons  of  the 
countess  de  Montfort ;  and  as  the  eldest  would  not  for  the 
sake  of  it  give  up  the  dignities  he  held  in  France,  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  brother  Simon,  who  thus  became  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  soon  after  (1238)  espoused  the  king's 
sister,  the  dowager  countessof  Pembroke.  The  barons  were 
highly  indignant  at  this  match,  but  the  talents  and  address  of 
Leicester  were  such  that  he  rapidly  won  their  affections  and 
those  of  all  orders  of  the  people.  Henry  committed  to  him 
the  government  of  Guienne,  which  he  ruled  for  some  years 
with  great  vigor.  He  was  recalled  to  answer  charges  made 
against  him  hy  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  some  of  the 
Gascon  nobility.  In  the  interview  with  the  king,  the  latter, 
giving  way  to  anger,  called  him  a  traitor,  "Ha!  traitor!  " 
cried  Leicester ;  "  if  you  were  not  a  king  you  should  repent 
that  insult."  "I  shall  never,"  replied  Henry, "  repent  any 
thing  so  much  as  having  let  you  grow  and  fatten  within  my 
dominions."  The  efforts  of  mutual  friends,  however,  recon- 
ciled them  for  the  present. 

"  "  A  name,"  saya  Lingard,  "  cplebrated  in  the  annals  of  religious 
warfare."  So  gently  are  a  series  of  aome  of  the  most  bloody  iDaaeacrea 
HI  tile  Bnnnts  of  popery  ftllud-d  to  by  the  candid  hiBtoiian' 
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Leicester,  who  enjoyed  a  liigh  degree  of  consideratiuD  with 
all  orders  of  the  people,  formed  at  length,  in  conjunction  with 
Humphrey  de  Bohvin  high  constable,  Roger  Bigod  earl- 
mavshal,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Gloucester,  and  the  other 
great  barons,  a  regular  confederacy  for  limiting  the  royal 
authority.  When,  in  1258,  the  king,  in  extreme  want  of 
money  for  his  Sicilian  war,  summoned  a  great  council  to 
Westminster,  the  barons  appeared  at  it  in  full  armor.  On 
the  entrance  of  the  king  they  laid  aside  their  swords.  "  Am 
I  then  a  prisoner?"  cried  Henry,  in  alarm.  "No,  Sir," 
replied  the  earl-marshal,  "  but  by  your  prodigality  and  your 
partiality  to  foreigners  the  realm  is  plunged  in  misery.  We 
therefore  require  that  the  powers  of  government  .be  intrusted 
to  a  committee  ofprelates  and  barons,  who  may  correct  abuses 
and  make  good  laws.  Aflet  some  dispute  the  king  assented, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  great  council  should  be  holden  at 
Oxford  to  make  all  the  needful  regulations. 

The  council,  which  from  tlie  consequences  of  its  acts  was 
afterwards  named  the  Mad  Parhament,  met  at  Oxford  on  the 
llth  of  June.  The  barons  came  attended  by  their  vassals  in 
arras,  and  as  the  king  had  no  military  force,  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  A  committee  of  twenty-four  prel- 
ates and  harons,  one  half  selected  from  the  king's  council, 
the  other  half  chosen  by  the  barons,  was  appointed.  Each 
twelve  then  selected  two  out  of  the  other  twelve,  and  these 
four  had  the  selection  of  fifteen  persons,  who  were  to  form  the 
council  of  stale.  This  council  consisted  of  seven  of  each 
party,  with  Boniface  the  primate,  the  queen's  uncle,  at  its 
head ;  the  king's  brother  and  nephew,  who  were  of  the  twenty- 
four,  were  carefully  excluded  from  it,  so  that  the  influence  of 
the  reformers  was  paramount.  They  forthwith  removed  the 
chancellor,  the  justiciary,  the  treasurer,  and  the  governors  of 
the  principal  royal  castles,  and  replaced  them  by  men  devoted 
to  the  barons.  They  then  commenced  their  measures  of 
reform,  which  were  as  follows;  the  freeholders  of  each 
county  were  to  choose  four  knights  to  inquire  into  the 
damages  committed  in  it  under  the  royal  authority,  and  lay 
thein  before  the  council.  The  freeholders  were  also  to  choose 
a  new  high-sheriff  for  each  county ;  the  sheriffis  and  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  to  give  in  their  accounts  annually,  and 
parliaments*  to  be  holden  thrice  in  each  year.  To  secure 
the  obedience  of  parliament,  it  was  directed,  under  pretest  of 
saving  the  members  trouble  and  expense,  that  twelve  persons 

■  This  word  was  now  come  into  use  as  equivalent  to  Great  Council 
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ehoulil  repreaeni  those  who  were  to  compose  the  parliament, 
wid  that  whatever  these  should  enact,  in  conjvinttion  with 
the  council  of  state,  should  be  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

Oue  of  the  first  acta  of  the  council  was  to  force  the  king's 
brothers  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  they  then  obliged  the  earl  ot 
Warrenne,  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  king's  friends,  and 
his  nephew  prince  Henry,  and  finally  his  son  prince  Edward, 
now  a  spirited  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  take  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  ordinanceis  of  the  council;  and  when  in 
the  following  year  (1259)  Leicester  learned  that  the  king  of 
the  R.omans  was  on  his  return,  he  sent  to  prohibit  him  from 
land'ng  unless  he  engaged  to  take  the  oath  also,  a  mandate 
wh    Ji    hat  prince  found  it  necessary  to  obey. 

By  he  original  agreement,  all  the  reforms  were  to  have 
bee  completed  by  Christmas.  But  those  who  held  the 
powe  we  e  by  no  means  willing  to  part  with  it  so  soon,  and 
u  e  pretext  of  further  important  reforms  being  needful, 

they  o  nued  in  office  all  through  the  next  year,  (1259.) 
A  qua  e  between  Leicester  and  Gloucester  first  shook  their 
an  ho     y     and  when  at  length  the  promised  reforms  were 

ade  pub  ic,  they  appeared  so   insignificant  in   the  eyes  of 

e  peop  e,  that  a  great  change  took  place  in  their  affections 
owa  d  he  harons.  Leicester,  after  his  quarrel  with  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  had  retired  to  France,  and  so  many  of  the 
barons  went  over  to  the  king  that  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  resume  his  authority,  (1261.)  A  bull  was  easily 
obtained  from  Rome,  absolving  him  from  his  oath;  he  dis- 
placed the  jusliciary,  chancellor,  and  sheriffs  appointed  by  the 
barons,  and  put  others  in  their  room,  and  exercised  all  the 
functions  of  royalty.  During  the  following  year  (1262) 
various  interviews  took  place  between  him  and  the  barons, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  king  of 
France  and  the  king  of  the  Romans.  Leicester,  who  had 
returned,  went  back  to  France,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  trust  a  perjured  king. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Henry  went  over  to  visit  the 
king  of  France.  Leicester  then  returned  to  England,  where 
the  discontent  of  the  barons  had  revived,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  prince  Edward's  partiality  for  foreigners.  He 
speedily  reorganized  the  old  confederacy,  which  was  now 
joined  by  prince  Henry  and  by  Gilbert  de  Clare  the  young 
earl  of  Gloucester.  Henry  on  his  return  (1263)  having  or- 
dered  the  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  both  himself  and  his  son, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  objected  to  the  latter  part,  and  retired 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  malcontent  harons 
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Leicester  came  and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  They  took 
Worceste  and  some  other  towns,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
royalists,  and  advanced  toward  LoDdon,  where  the  people 
were  generally  iu  their  favor.  The  king  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Tower,  prince  Edward  went  to  secure  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  whither  the  queen  his  mother  was  proceeding  by 
water;  but  the  populace  assembled,  assailed  her  with  the 
vilest  epithets,  flung  all  kinds  of  filth  into  her  barge,  and  pre- 
pared to  sink  it  with  huge  stones  as  it  should  pass  the  bridge. 
She  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mayor  for  protection, 
by  whom  she  was  placed  in  safely  at  St.  Paul's. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  now  attempted  to  mediate,  but 
the  power  of  the  barons  was  so  great  that  the  king  was  forced 
to  resign  nearly  the  whole  of  the  authority  he  had  resumed. 
Various  causes,  however,  having  brought  over  many  barons  to 
his  side,  he  was  able  to  take  the  field  once  more.  On  this 
occasion  Leicester  was  nearly  made  a  pri  oner  He  had  en- 
tered Southwark  with  a  small  body  of  troops  the  royalists 
secured  the  gates  of  London  the  king  appeared  at  one  side 
of  Southwark,  the  prince  at  the  Iher  Leicester  deeming 
destruction  certain,  advised  his  fjUowers  to  assume  the  crisa 
and  prepare  for  death  like  Christians  but  the  king  hiving, 
in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  the  time  sent  a  herald  to 
summon  them  to  surrender  the  p<  p  ilace  had  time  to  learn 
their  danger,  and,  burstiig  open  the  city  gdtes  to  come  ind 
relieve  them.  The  forces  now  being  nearly  equai  on  both 
sides,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king 
of  France,  Henry  appeired  in  person  before  that  monarch  ; 
Leicester,  on  the  plea  of  a  lall  from  his  horse  by  attorney. 
The  award  of  Louis  was  that  the  provisions  of  Ottord  should 
be  annulled,  the  king  be  restored  to  his  full  authority,  and  a 
general  amnesty  take  place.  The  pope  confirmed  the  award 
and  directed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  excommunicate 
all  who  refused  to  submit  to  it,  (1264.)  The  barons,  however, 
as  soon  as  they  beard  of  it,  esclaiming  that  it  was  partial  and 
unjust  on  the  face  of  it,  refused  obedience  and  resumed  their 
arms.  The  city  of  London,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  adjoining 
counties  were  entirely  in  their  favor ;  the  parties  were  nearly 
balanced  in  the  midland  counties  and  the  marches  of  Wales; 
while  the  North  and  West  of  England  were  decidedly  royal- 
ist. Leicester,  by  means  of  his  devoted  partisan  Fitz- 
Thomas,  the  mayor  of  London,  caused  the  citizens  to  enrol 
ihemselves  in  a  military  association,  and  a  formal  convention 
for  mutual  aid  and  support  was  sworn  to  by  them  and  the 
principal  baro'na,     On   this  occasion  the  unhappy  Jew*  « 
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London  and  some  other  places  were  pluudered  and  massa- 
cred—  a  measure  which  no  doubt  was  of  advantage  to  the 
circumstances  of  some  of  the  confederate  nobles.  The 
property  of  the  Lombards  or  Italian  bankers  in  I.oDdon  also 
became  a  prey  to  the  partisans  of  the  barons.  The  king 
being  joined  by  the  Scottish  border-lords,  Bruis  orBrnce  of 
Annandale,  Baliol  of  Galloway,  and  Comyn,  and  by  the  Pier- 
r.ies  of  the  North,  the  great  houses  of  Bigod,  Bohun,  War- 
renne  and  others  of  his  own  subjects,  took  the  field  once  more. 
He  took  Northampton  by  assault;  Leicester  and  Nottingham 
opened  their  gates;  he  then  marched  southwards  to  the  re- 
lief of  Rochester,  to  which  Leicester  was  laying  siege.  At 
the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  the  earl,  fearing  for  London, 
:  aised  the  siege  and  fell  back  to  that  city ;  the  king,  having 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  recall  the  people  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  Iheir  allegiance,  led  bis  troops  lo  l*wes  in  Sussex. 
Leicester  now  resolved  to  put  the  whole  to  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.  Having  united  fitieen  thousand  Londoners  to  his 
army,  he  led  it  toward  Lewes.  At  Fietching  he  halted,  and 
sent  a  letter  lo  Henry,  staling  that  it  was  not  against  him,  but 
his  evil  advisers,  that  they  bad  taken  arms.  The  reply  was  a 
defiance  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  with  a  challenge  from  the  two  last  to  Leicester 
and  Derby  to  meet  them  in  the  king's  court  and  decide  the 
matter  by  single  combat.  Leicester  then  addressed  his  troops, 
representing  to  them  their  cause  as  that  of  justice  and  reli- 
gion ;  he  directed  them  to  fix  a  white  cross  on  their  breast  and 
shoulder,  (as  if  they  were  Crusaders,)  and  to  pass  the  night 
in  devotion.  In  the  morning  the  bishop  of  Chichester  pro- 
nounced a  general  absolution,  assuring  those  who  fell,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  of  immediate  admittance  into  heaven. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  baronial  army  appeared  before 
Lewes ;  the  royal  troops,  in  three  divisions,  led  by  the  prince, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  king  himself,  advanced  to 
give  them  battle.  The  prince,  who  led  the  van,  fell  witb 
fury  on  the  Londoners,  who  occupied  that  post  of.  honor  in 
the  opposite  army,  speedily  routed  them,  and  drove  them  oft 
the  field.  In  his  eagerness  to  punish  them  for  their  general 
turbulence,  and  for  their  insults  to  his  mother,  he  lost  sight  of 
the  rules  of  prudence,  and  instead  of  falling  on  -he  rear  of 
Leicester's  troops,  he  pursued  them  for  four  miles.  Leicester, 
taking  advantage  of  the  prince's  error,  directed  his  whole 
force  against  the  main  body  of  the  royalists,  defeated  thera, 
and  took  the  king  of  the  Romans  prisoner;  then  charging 
the  third  division,  scattered  it,  and  obliged  the  king  himself 
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to  Borrender.  Prince  Edward,  on  hia  return  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Londoners,  three  ihousand  of  whom  had  strown  the 
field  with  their  bodieij,  found  the  battle  irrelrierably  lost. 
As  he  traversed  the  field  the  baronial  troops  came  otit  and 
attacked  him;  the  king's  brothers,  earl  Warrenne,  ami  about 
seven  hundred  knights  instantly  fled  to  Pevensey,  and  em- 
barked for  the  continent.  The  next  morning  a  convention, 
named  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
prince  and  his  cousin  Henry  d'Allmaine  agreed  to  surrender 
themselves  as  hostages  for  their  fathers;  all  prisoners  taken 
louring  the  war  were  to  be  released,  and  arbitrators  were  to 
oe  chosen  to  regulate  all  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
iH'o  parties.  The  number  of  slain  in  the  battle  is  said  to 
haie  been  five  thousand  on  each  side. 

Leicester  was  now  in  effect  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
carried  the  king  about  with  him  as  a  pageant,  treating  him 
with  apparent  respect,  and  employing  his  name  and  authority 
for  his  own  purposes ;  he  kept,  in  breach  of  treaty,  the  more 
energetic  king  of  the  Romans  a  close  prisoner  at  Kenilworth, 
and  the  young  princes  were  confined  at  Dover.  If  we  cred- 
it the  chroniclers  adverse  to  him  and  his  cause,  his  rule  was 
a  complete  tyranny ;  his  ambition  and  his  avarice  knew  no 
bounds.  He  seized,  they  say,  for  himself,  the  estates  of  not 
less  than  eighteen  of  the  barons  taken  at  Lewes,  kept  the 
ransom  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  (though  he  was  the  earl 
of  Gloucester's  prisoner,)  and  that  of  all  the  other  barons, 
while  he  told  those  of  his  own  party  that  they  should  be  con- 
tent with  having  their  lives  and  properties  secured  by  the 
victory  he  had  gained.  He  is  even  accused  of  having  en- 
couraged the  piracy  to  which,  to  the  ruin  of  ail  foreign 
trade,  the  people  of  the  Cinque  Ports  betook  themselves,  by 
receiving  a  third  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Leicester's  authority  was  to 
send  persons  named  conservators  of  the  peace  to  each  coun- 
ty, to  execute  the  principal  functions  of  the  sheriffs,  to  whom, 
however, -he  left  their  offices.  These  conservators  caused 
four  knights  to  be  chosen  in  each  county  to  represent  it  in  a 
parliament,  which  met  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  which  was 
consequently  at  Leicester's  devotion.  Ii  was  enacted  in  it 
that  the  king  should  for  the  present  delegate  the  power  of 
choosing  his  council  to  three  persons,  who  should  choose 
nine  councillors,  to  be  empowered  to  exercise  nearly  the 
whole  royal  authority ;  and  if  in  any  case  the  agreement  o 
two  thirds  of  the  council  could  not  be  obtained,  the  matte 
should  be  reserved  for   the   committee  of  three.     As   thib 
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committee  was  composed  of  Leicester  himself,  the  estl  o( 
Gloucester,  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  councii  was  of 
course  selected  from  Leicester's  creatures,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  all  that  was  proposed  hj  this  state  machinery  was  to 
conceal  the  person  of  the  real  actor  from  the  view  of  the 
people, 

Leicester's  power  was  nevertheless  far  from  secure;  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  both  hostile  to  him  ;  the- 
latter  fafored  the  efforts  of  Henry's  qaeen  to  raise  an  army 
of  mercenaries  for  the  assertion  of  the  royal  cause ;  the 
former  directed  the  legate  Guido  to  proceed  to  England  and 
excommunicate  Leicester  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  king. 
Leicester  having  menaced  the  legate  with  death  if  he  entered 
the  kingdom,  the  bull  was  committed  to  four  English  prelates, 
with  orders  to  publish  it.  As  it  was  againsl  their  will  they 
received  the  bull,  they  easily  let  the  officers  at  Dover  take  it 
from  them,  and  as  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  where  the 
pope  was  just  dead,  nothing  further  could  be  done  for  some 
time.  Leicester  was  equally  fortunate  with  respect  to  the 
queen's  armament.  This  princess  had  collected  at  the  port 
of  Damme  in  Flanders  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  shipping 
to  carry  them,  but  adverse  winds  prevailed  so  long  tliat  her 
troops  at  length  disbanded  and  dispersed,  and  Leicester  was 
thus  relieved  from  uneasiness  on  this  account. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1265  is  rendered  for- 
ever memorable  by  a  measure  destined  to  have  the  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and  which,  as  it  has  been  elegantly  expressed,  has 
"  afforded  proof  from  experience,  that  liberty,  order,  power, 
and  wealth  are  capable  of  being  blended  together  in  a  de- 
gree of  harmony  which  the  wisest  men  had  not  before  be- 
lieved to  be  possible."  Hitherto  the  great  councils  of  the 
nation  had  consisted  only  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  tenants 
it)  chief  of  the  crown ;  but  Leicester,  in  the  summons  for  a 
parliament  at  this  time,  directed  "  the  sheriffs  to  elect  and 
return  two  knights  for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each 
city,  and  two  burgesses  for  each  borough  in  the  county ; ' 
thus  establishing  the  principle  of  representation,  and  giving 
the  people  of  the  towns,  who  had  hitherto  been  taxed  at  will, 
asl  arsinthe  legislature  of  the  realm.  By  a  fortunate  chance 
also  they  were  allowed  to  sit  along  with  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  and  not  in  a  separate  chamber  —  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  contributed  to  give  them  dignity  and  importance. 
That  Leicester  could  have  foreseen  the  effects  of  what  he  was 
doing  ie  not  to  be  supposed  ;  (be  mease 'e  was  one  which  in 
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the  natural  course  of  things  must  inevitably  liave  ofciirred 
within  a  few  years  ;  deputies  of  ihe  towns  had  sitten  for  the 
last  century  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain ;  towns  were  evety  whete 
rising  into  importance,  and  becoming  of  too  great  weight  in 
the  balance  of  states  to  be  any  longer  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  princes  and  nobles.  Leicester  may  doubtless  have 
seen  much  of  this,  but  his  probable  motive  was  merely  to 
add  to  the  parliament  members  whom  he  knew  to  be  wliolly 
devoted  to  himself,  and  the  ready  agents  of  his  will. 

As  Leicester  had  summoned  to  this  parliament  none  of 
the  preintes  and  barons  but  such  as  were  devoted  to  him, 
every  thing  was  done  at  his  pleasure.  After  some  weeks' 
conference,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  king  and  the 
prince  preparatory  to  the  liberation  of  the  latter,  in  which 
every  precaution  for  securing  the  continuance  of  Leicester's 
power  was  taken.  The  prince  was  then  (March  13)  de- 
clared free  by  the  barons;  but  he  found  his  liberty  but 
nominal,  as  he  was  still  guarded  by  the  adherents  of  Leicester, 

The  power  of  this  nobleman,  though  thus  great,  could  not 
from  its  nature  be  permanent  He  wa=  a  foreigner,  and  at 
most  but  the  equal  of  those  proud  nobles  over  uhom  he  had 
raised  himself;  and  tho  igh  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy, 
irritated  by  the  frauds  and  ettortiona  oi  the  Holy  See,  sup- 
ported him  as  the  champion  of  rtlitrion,  and  the  people  of 
the  towns  and  the  lower  orders  m  genenl  were  his  pnrtisans, 
their  weight  was  not  yet  able  lo  counterpoise  that  of  the  great 
barons.  Yet  he  al  first  crushed  al!  symptoms  of  resiilance, 
and  he  forced  Roger  de  Mortimer  and  the  other  marchers 
of  Wales  to  surrender  their  castles  and  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence of  parliament,  by  whom  they  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom  for  various  periods.  He  then  ventured  to  seize 
and  imprison  the  earl  of  Derby  under  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  he  meditated  seizing  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  a  tourna- 
ment at  Northampton:  the  earl,  aware  of  his  danger,  re- 
tired to  his  own  county,  and  there  raised  the  royal  standard, 
Leicester  hastened  lo  Hereford  with  the  king,  prince,  and  a 
large  body  of  knights;  negotiations  were  eu'ered  into,  by 
which  each  party  sought  to  deceive  the  other.  The  great 
abject  of  Gloucester  ivas  to  liberate  the  prince,  whose  pres- 
ence would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  cause,  and 
it  was  thus  effected.  Edward,  under  pretence  of  taking  an 
airing,  obtained  permission  one  day  after  dinner  to  ride  out 
of  Hereford ;  at  some  distance  from  the  town  he  proposed  la 
his  keepers  to  run  races  with  their  horses;  they  agreed, 
several  matches  were  made  and  run,  the  prince  and  those  in 
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the  secret  taking  care  not  to  engage  in  them.  By  the  lima 
.he  keepers'  horsea  were  pretty  well  tired,  it  being  near  Bun- 
sec,  a  man  mounted  ou  a  gray  horae  appeared  on  the  summit 
of  »n  adjacent  hill  and  waved  his  bonnet.  The  prince,  know- 
ing the  signal,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  attended 
by  Gloucester's  brother,  another  knight,  and  four  esquire". 
The  keepers  pursued,  but  when  thej  saw  Roger  Mortimer 
and  a  party  of  armed  men  issue  from  a  wood  and  receive 
the  prince,  they  turned  back.  Mortimer  conducted  the 
prince  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore,  and  nest  day  Edwsrd  met 
Gloucester  at  Ludiow.  They  mutually  agreed  to  forget  all 
past  injuries  and  exert  themselves  to  restore  the  king,  who 
should  bind  himself  to  govern  by  law,  and  exclude  foreign- 
ers from  his  councils. 

The  first  care  of  the  royalists  was  t 
Severn,  and  break  down  the  bridges  o 
ter,  being  thus  cooped  up  in  Hereford,  lay  waiting  for  the 
tenants  of  the  crown,  whom  he  had  summoned  by  writs  in 
the  king's  name  ;  and  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Llewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  agreeing  to  sell  him  for  30,000  marks  all 
the  king's  rights  over  that  country.  When  joined  by  the 
Welshmen  he  attempted  to  get  over  fo  Bristol,  but,  being 
attacked  at  Newport  by  prince  Edward,  he  retired  and 
sought  refuge  in  Wales.  His  son  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
was  besieging  Pevensey  when  he  received  the  summons  to 
repair  to  his  standard,  having  stopped  for  some  days  at 
Kenilworth,  the  family  mansion,  was  suddenly  fallen  on  by 
the  prince  while  in  his  bed;  most  of  his  companions  were 
made    prisoners,    and  he   himself  escaped   naked   into   the 

Leicester,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  son,  had  crossed  the 
Severn  and  reached  Evesham  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth. 
The  prince,  who  was  at  Worcester,  set  out  in  the  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning  (Aug.  4)  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Evesham.  He  made  three  divisions  of  his  forces,  of  which 
one  led  by  himseJf  stood  on  a  hill  on  the  road  to  Kenilworth ; 
the  other  divisions,  led  by  Gloucester  and  Mortimer,  occupieo 
the  two  remaining  roads.  They  displayed  the  banners  cap- 
tured at  Kenilworth,  which  caused  them  at  first  to  be  taken 
for  the  troops  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  when  Leicestei 
ascended  an  eminence  and  viewed  their  numbers  and  array, 
he  saw  the  mistake;  he  then  said  to  those  about  him,  "  The 

)  are  told,  for  the  sake  of  bathing 
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Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are  prince 
Edward's,".  Having,  according  to  his  usual  cuslom,  spent 
Bome  time  in  prayer,  and  communicdted,  he  charged  ihe 
prince's  division.  Being  repulsed,  he  iurmed  his  men  in  a 
circle,  and  thus  for  some  tinie  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
royalists.  The  old  king,  whom  he  still  had  with  him,  uis 
placed  in  the. front,  cased  ui  armor.  One  of  the  royalists,  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  wounded  and  unhorsed  him,  and  would 
probably  have  siain  him,  but  that  he  cried  out,  "  Hold, 
fellow  !  I  am  Harry  of  Winchester!  "  and  the  prince,  who 
was  at  hand,  hearing  his  voice,  ran  up  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Meantime  Leicester's  horse  was  killed 
under  him  ;  as  he  fought  on  foot,  he  asked  if  they  gave 
quarter  ;  "  Not  lo  traitors  1"  was  the  reply,  and  he  soon  fell 
slain  over  the  body  of  his  eldest  son.  Of  all  the  barons  and 
knights  who  fought  on  his  side,  but  ten  remained  alive. 
The  victory  of  (he  royalists  was  complete  and  final. 

The  lifeless  body  of  Leicester  was  brutally  mangled  by 
the  foot  soldiers  of  the  royal  army,  but  his  remains  were 
afterwards  removed  by  the  king's  orders  and  interred  at  ihe 
neighboring  abbey.  His  memory  long  lived  among  the 
populace  ;  the  title  of  "  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous,"  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  though  he  was 
excommunicated,  even  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.  Of 
the  superior  talents  of  Leicester  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior  few  doubts  can  be  entertained ;  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives  we  have  not  the  means  of  speaking  with  any  certainty, 
for  our  authorities  are  his  warm  panegyrists  or  his  zealous 
adversaries.  Those  modern  writers  who  are  the  partisans  of 
the  papacy  or  of  royalty,  of  course  represent  him  as  actuated 
solely  by  interest  and  ambition. 

The  victory  at  Evesham  completely  broke  the  power  of 
the  barons.  The  kin^  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other  prison- 
ers made  at  Lewes,  were  set  at  liberty  fay  those  who  held 
them,  in  hopes  ihat  they  would  prove  intercessors  in  their 
behnlf.  A  parliament  met  {Sept.  8}  at  Winchester,  by  which, 
among  other  matters,  it  was  enacted  that  the  estates  <)f 
Leicester's  adherent,s  should  l>e  confiscated,  and  the  city  of 
London  deprived  of  its  charter.  These  rigorous  measures 
only  served  to  rekindle  the  flame,  and  partial  risings  took 
place  in  various  quarters.  :  Simon  de  Montfort,  leaving  a 
stout  garrison  in  Kenilworth,  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of 
Axholm  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  ;  he  was.'however,  com- 
pelled by  the  prince  to  submit,  and,  on  the  intercession  of 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  he  wasallowedto^  quit  the  kingdora, 
14"  V 
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and  promised  a  pension  of  500  marks.  He,  however,  soon 
after  put  himsel  f  at  the  head  of  the  Cinque  Ports  pirates,  li.it 
the  prince  led  his  troops  against  these  towns,  and,  having 
t'lkeii  Winchelsea  by  storm,  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
An  amnesty  was  granted,  and  they  swore  fealty  to  the  king. 
The  prince  then  marched  into  Hampshire,  where  a  hold 
ipliel  uanied  Adam  Gordon  was  ravaging  the  country.  He 
cinie  un  with  him  in  a  wood  near  Alton,  and  though  he  ivas 
the  most  athletic  man  of  the  time,  engaged  him  singly, 
wounded,  unhorsed,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  In  admiration 
of  his  valor  he  then  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  restored  him 
to  his  honors  and  estate,  and  Gordon  ever  remained  at- 
tached to  his  benefactor.  The  garrison  of  Keiiilworth  still 
held  out,  though  blockaded  by  the  king  in  person  with  a 
large  force,  and  the  fugitives  from  Axholm  and  other  places 
had  secured  themselves  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  once  the  retreat 
of  the  Saxons  against  the  Normans. 

Many  being  of  opinion  that  the  late  parliament  had  dealt 
too  severely  with  the  adverse  party,  a  committee  was  formed 
of  twelve  prelates  and  barons,  during  the  blockade  of  Kenil- 
vvorth,  to  devise  more  moderate  measures.  They  divided  tlie 
olFenders  into  three  classes,  to  whom  they  gave  the  option  of 
redeeming  their  estates  from  those  to  whom  the  king  had 
granted  them ;  the  first  being  to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to 
seven  years'  income,  the  second  to  that  of  five,  the  third  to 
that  of  two  or  of  one  year.  This  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  as 
it  was  named,  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  parliament:  the 
garrison  of  Kenilworth  and  those  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  rejected 
it,  but  famine  forced  the  former  ttf  surrender  after  a  siege  of 
six  months,  and  measures  were  about  to  be  adopted  for  redu 
cing  the  others,  when  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  taking  a  sudden 
disgust,  retired  to  his  earldom,  and  having  levied  troops  there, 
ostensively  against  Roger  Mortimer,  suddenly  marched  l.o 
London  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Tower.  Thn  king 
and  prince  appearing  with  a  large  force,  he  submitted  on  re- 
ceiving a  free  pardon,  and  theroya!  forces  being  then  directed 
against  the  Isle  of  Ely,  it  was  reduced  by  apian  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  Conqueror.  Llewellyn  of  Wales  was  also 
forced  to  submit  and  engage  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  king, 
having  thus  reduced  all  his  opponents,  held  (Nov.  18,  1267) 
a  p;irliament  at  Marlbridge,  in  which  several  of  the  provisions 
of  Oxford  were  confirmed,  and  some  new  laws  enacted,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Statutes  of  Marlbridge. 

The  kingdom  being  now  at  peace,  prince  Edward  resolved 
10  indulge  his  piety  and  love  of  adventure  by  joining  the  ex 
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eellent  king  of  France  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
required  that  the  earl  of  Gloucester  should  either  accompany 
or  follow  him ;  he  gave  liberty  to  the  earl  of  Derby  and  a  new 
charter  to  the  citizens  of  London ;  and  then  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Castile  and  his  cousin  prince 
Henry.  Finding  that  king  Louis  had  died  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  his  son  Philip  had  given  up  the  crusade,  he 
stopped  for  the  winter  in  Italy.  Having  sent  his  cousin  Henry 
(n  business  to  England,  that  prince  stopped  at  Viterbo  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  a  pope.     Here  one  morning  (March  \  . 

13,  1271)  he  went  into  a  church  to  hear  mass,  and  as  he  stood 
in  medit*tion  after  it  was  concluded,  he  suddenly  heard  a 
voice  cry,  "Thou  traitor,  Henry,  thoushalt  not  esuape!"  He  \ 

turned  and  beheld  his  cousins  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montforl 
in  full  armor  and  their  swords  drawn.  He  sprang  to  the 
altar ;  its  sanctity  availed  him  nought ;  he  fell  pierced  by  a 
multitude  of  wounds.  Two  priests  vainiy  interposed;  the 
one  was  slain,  the  other  left  for  dead.  The  assassins  muti- 
lated the  body  and  dragged  it  to  the  church-door,  where  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away.  The  church  e\com- 
municated  them,  but  they  were  never  brought  to  justice. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  did  not  longsurvive  his  son;  he 
died  of  paralysis  in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  (1372,) 
and  seven  months  after  he  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
king  his  brother.  He  fell  sick  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  being 
conveyed  to  Westminster,  expired  there  on  the  2l)th  of 
November,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty- 
sixth  of  his  reign. 

To  draw  a  character  of  so  feeble  a  prince  as  Henry  HI. 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time.  He  had  not  energy  enough  to 
be  either  good  or  bad  in  any  eminent  degree.  As  a  private 
person  he  might  have  gone  happy  and  blameless  throng"*  life; 
icated  on  a  throne  he  was  an  object  of  contempt- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EDWARD   i.  (LONGSHANKS.) 

1272—1307. 

Edwaro  was  in  the  Holy  Land  when  the  death  of  hii 
father  ga.ve  liim  the  crown  of  England.'  Acre  was  all  that 
there  rfimamed  to  the  Christians,  and  the  small  force  of  one 
thousaud  men,  which  the  English  prince  had  brought,  could 
avail  but  little  to  effect  its  security.  Yet  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  he  remained  in  the  East  he  upheld  the  fame  of 
the  blood  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  and  at  his  departure 
( 1272)  he  procured  for  those  whom  he  had  come  to  aid  a  ten- 
years'  truce  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  fall  of  Acre, 
however,  was  only  delayed;  it  opened  its  gates  in  1291  to  a 
Moslem  conqueror,  and  the  Christian  dominion  in  the  East 
expired. 

During  his  abode  in  Acre,  Edward  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
treachery.  The  emir  of  Jaffa,  pretending  a  desire  to  embrace 
Christianity,  had  gained  his  confidence,  and  messages  passed 
between  them.  The  Moslem  envoy  was  one  day  admitted 
alone  into  the  room  in  which  Edward  was  lying  on  a  couch 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Finding  the  long-sought  occasion 
arrived,  he  drew  a  dagger  and  made  a  blow  at  the  prince's 
heart.  Edward  received  the  stroke  on  his  arm,  rose,  cast 
the  assassin  to  the  ground,  and  despatched  him  with  his  own 
weapon.  But  the  dagger  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned, 
for  the  wound  assumed  a  dangerous  appearance.  The  prince 
made  hi?  will  and  calmly  prepared  for  death  ;  the  skill,  how- 
erer,  of  his  English  surgeon,  aided  by  the  strength  of  a  good 
constitution,  effected  a  cure,  and  he  was  completely  recovered 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  To  make  the  story  more  roman- 
tic, one  writer  adds  that  Edward's  faithful  spouse  Eleanor,  at 
the  risk  of  her  life,  extracted  the  poison  from  the  wound  with 
her  lips. 

At  Messina,  on  his  way  home,  Edward  learned  the  death  ot 
his  father.  On  the  invitation  of  the  pope  be  visited  Rome, 
(1273;)  the  greatest  honors  were  shown  him  there, 
wherever  he  passed  through  Italy  and  Savoy.  Hep 
to  Paris,  and  did  homage  to  Philip  the  Fair  for  bis  contmen- 
tal  dominions.  As  there  were  some  disturbances  in  Guienre, 
be  deemed  it  right  to  settle  them  before  he  went  to  England. 
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This  caused  him  a  delay  of  an  entire  year,  duriag  which  time 
he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  his  life  bj  treachery,  as  it  was 
said.  The  couot  of  Chalons,  being  about  to  Iwld  a  tourna- 
ment, seat  a  challenge  to  the  king  of  England  to  appear  at  it. 
The  pontiff,  who. was  then  at  Lyons,  wrote  to  dissuade  him 
from  accepting  it,  asserting  that  treachery  was  meant  Ed- 
ward's ciiivalrous  spirit,  howeTer,  would  not  suffer  him  to  de- 
cline. He  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  with  one  thousand 
m«n,  horse  and  foot ;  the  count's  array,  it  is  said,  displayed 
dojble  the  number.  The  tournament  began;  .it  was  at  iirst 
conducted  with  the  usual  courtesy,  but  it  soon  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  mortal  conflict.  Edward  himself  overthrew 
the  count  and  made  him  his  captive,  and  the  Petty  Battle  of  , 
Chalons,  as  it  was  named,  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
English. 

After  regulating  some  commercial  differences  with  the 
countess  of  Flanders,  Edward  at  length  {Aug.  2)  embarked 
for  England,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy,  and 
shortly  after  (Aug.  19)  he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at 
Westminster.  The  king  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age ;  he  bore  a  high  and  well-merited  reputation  for  all 
the  civil  and  military  virtues;  he  possessed  tlie  respect  and 
affections  of  his  subjects;  his  realms  were  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous. A  held  for  his  ambition  to  display  itself  would 
naturally  present  itself  somewhere,  and  chance  determined 
for  the  project  of  uniting  the  whole  island  of  Britain  under 
one  sceptre,  instead  of  wasting,  like  his  predecessors,  the 
national  energies  in  contests  with  France.  Wales  first,  anJ 
then  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  his  arts  and  his  arms. 

Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales  had,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  an 
active  part  on  the  aide  of  the  barons  in  the  late  civil  wars. 
He  had,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  renewed  his 
fealty  to  king  Henry ;  but  when  summoned,  on  that  monarch's 
death,  to  swear  it  to  his  successor,  he  had  refused.  After  the 
return  of  Edward,  Llewellyn  was  ihrice  summoned  to  appear 
and  do  homage  to  the  English  crown,  but  he  declined  under 
the  pretext  of  his  life  not  being  safe  in  England.  It  would 
appear  that  he  still  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  Montfort 
family,  for  he  was  betrothed  to  their  sister  Eleanor ;  but  this 
lady,  on  her  passage  from  Fiance  to  Wales,  was  taken  by  an 
rinirlish  vessel,  and  was  detained  by  orders  of  the  king 
Edward,  having  assembled  an  army,  advanced  (1276)  to  the 
frontiers  of  Wales;  he  there  offered  Llewellyn  a  safe-conduct, 
but  the  Welshman  insisted  on  the  liberation  of  his  atftanced 
biide,  and  the  deliyery  of  the  king's  aon  as  a  hostage  for  his 
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safety.  He  was  iIibd,  as  contumacious,  pronounced  a  rebel  bj 
parliament,  and  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  was  granted  for  the 
war  against  III m.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  Llewellyn, 
his  own  brother  David,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  patrimo- 
ny, was  active  in  the  English  interest,  and  ReeM  of  Meredith, 
the  head  of  a  rival  family,  took  the  same  side.  Edward, 
baring  assembled  his  forces,  the  following  midsunimer  (1277) 
crossed  the  Dee  in  Cheshire,  and  marching  along  the  coast, 
made  himself  master  of  Anglesea.  As  his  fleet  commanded 
the  sea,  the  Welsh  were  cooped  up  in  the  barren  region  of 
Snowdon,  and  famine  soon  obliged  Llewellyn  to  submit.  He 
agreed  to  pay  50,000i.  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  cede 
the  country  from  the  Conway  to  Chester,  to  hold  Anglesea  as 
a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  to  give  ten  hostages,  and  to  do 
homage.  The  king  shortly  alter  remitted  the  fine,  restorei 
the  hostages,  and  gave  his  consent  to  themarriage  of  Llewel- 

f  lyn  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort. 

(  Edward  retired,  deeming  the  subjugation  of  Wales  now 

complete.  But  the  insolence  of  the  English  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  rooted  antipathy  of  the  Welsh  to  the  strangers  on 
the  other,  soon  disturbed  the  tranquillity.  The  people  of  ihe 
ceded  districts  could  not  endure  the  introduction  of  English 
law  ;  deeming  it,  for  example,  a  great  hardship  that  the 
justiciary  should  hang  those  who  committed  murder,  when 
they  had  offered  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  in  such  cases  by 
Welsh  law.  A  prophecy  ascribed  to  Merlin  also  excited 
their  minds  at  this  time.  This  ancient  Cymric  seer  had,  it 
seems,  foretold  that  when  English  money  became  round,  a 
prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned  at  London  ;  and  as  Ed- 
ward had  lately  issued  a  nevv  and  circular  coinage,  and  for- 
bidden the  penny  to  be  cut  any  more  into  halfpence  and 
farthings,  they  deemed  the  time  of  Welsh  dominion  to  be 
arrived. 

The  insurrection  was  commenced  by  prince  David,  who 
on  the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  (1282,)  amid  the  uproar  of  a 
tempest,  surprised  the  castle  of  Hawarden,  in  which  the  jus- 
ticiary De  Clifford  resided,  and  put  all  in  it  to  death  except 
De  Clifford,  who  was  conveyed  acaptive  to  Snowdon,  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising ;  the  Welsh  every  where 
pouted  down  on  the  marches,  and  Llewellyn  came  and  laid 
siege  to  Ihe  castles  of  Flint  and  RhudJlan.  Edward  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  troops ;  he  raised  his  standard  at  Worces- 
ter, and  thence  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  fortresses. 
Having  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Menai,  broau 
mongb  lo  allow  forty  men  to  march  abreast,  he  passed  a  body 
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of  troops  over  to  Anglesea.  But  on  the  audden  appearance 
of  the  Welsh,  they  took  fright,  and  fled  back  to  the  shore. 
The  tide  had  now  divided  the  bridge,  and  most  of  them 
perished  in  attempting  to  escape  hy  the  boats.  As  the  Eng- 
liali  were,  assembling  troops  on  the  southern  frontier,  Lle- 
wellyn now  hastened  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Wye. 
Here  one  day  (Dec,  U)  as  he  was  reposing  in  a  barn  on  a 
hill  near  the  bridge,  which  was  held  by  his  people,  he  was 
awaked  by  a  loud  shout,  and  the  English,  who  had  passed  by 
a  ford,  were  seen  ascending  the  hill.  A  knight  named  Adam 
Prankton  came  by  chance  to  the  barn,  and  Llewellyn,  though 
niiarmed,  engaged  hirn,  but  was  run  through  the  body  by  his 
3pear  and  slain.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Welsh,  Frankton 
returned  to  the  barn,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  quality  of 
the  slain  was  discovered.  Llewellyn's  head  was  cul  off  end 
sent  to  Edward,  by  whose  orders  it  was  lixed  on  the  Tower 
of  Loudon,  encircled  with  ivy,  or,  as  some  said,  silver,  in  rid- 
icule of  Merlin's  prophecy. 

When  Llewellyn's  death  was  known,  most  of  the  Welsh 
chiefs  hastened  to  make  their  submission.  David  alone,  de- 
spairing of  pardon,  or  it  may  be  actuated  by  a  generous  love 
of  independence,  still  held  out.  But  his  treacherous  coun- 
trymen hunted  him  for  six  months  through  the  mountains, 
and  at  length  captured  him  and  his  family.  He  was  brought 
in  chains  to  Edward  ;  a  parliament  was  assembled  al  Shrews- 
bury to  try  him ;  and  he  was  sentenced  "  to  be  drawn  to  the 
gallows  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  who  had  made  him  a  knight ; 
to  be  hanged  as  the  murderer  of  the  gentlemen  taken  in  the 
caslle  of  Hawarden;  to  have  his  bowels  burnt  because  he 
had  profaned  by  assassination  the  solemnity  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion ,  and  to  have  his  quarters  dispersed  through  the  country 
because  he  had  in  different  places  compassed  the  death  of  his 
lord  the  king."  This  sentence,  perhaps  the  earliest  instance 
of  what  became  the  usual  punishment  for  treason,  was  liter- 
ally esecuted,  and  Daiid's  head  was  placed  beside  that  of  his 
brother  on  the  Tower. 

Edward  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Wales  to  regulate  the 
country.  He  divided  it  like  England  into  counties  and 
hundreds,  and  formed  corporations  iu  the  towns.  He  rai-^ed 
castles  at  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  and  gave  the  adjoining 
lands  to  English  barons;  but  he  left  all  the  remaining 
lands  in  the  hands  nf  their  original  proprietors.  By  accident 
or  design  the  queen  was  at  this  time  delivered  of  a  son  at 
Caernarvon,  whom  the  politic  Edward,  to  the  great  joy  nf 
'US  new  subjects,  declared  to  be  prince  of  Walea:  and  as 
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lliis  pnnce  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  broii^r,  b<s 
came  heir  to  the  crown,  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  has 
ever  since  been  that  of  the  heir-apparent  to  tne  throne  of 
England. 

Tradition  told,  that  fearing  lest  the  bards  who  flourished 
in  Wales,  as  in  all  Celtic  countries,  should,  by  their  patriotic 
strains,  again  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  the  love  of 
independence,  Edward  assembled  all  these  sons  of  song,  and 
then  barbarously  put  them  to  death ;  hoping,  as  the  poet 
saj  s,  "  to  quench  the  (poetic)  orb  of  day  "  in  this  "  sanguine 
cloud."  But  such  an  act  was  totally  repugnant  to  the  char- 
acter of  Edward,  arid  the  charge  is  unsupported  by  a  single 
particle  of  historic  evidence. 

The  following  year  (1285)  was  devoted  by  Edward  to  thti 
labors  of  legislation,  and  the  three  succeeding  years  wert, 
spent  on  the  continent,  where  the  fame  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom  had  caused  him  to  be  chosen  arbitrator  between  the 
royal  houses  of  France  and  Aragon.  On  his  return  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland  attracted  his  attention  and  gave  him  em- 
ployment for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

In  the  year  1286,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  died  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  children  by  his  queen  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Edward,  having  al!  died  before  him,  the  succession 
catne  to  the  Maid  of  Norway,  as  the  infant  daughter  of  Eric, 
king  of  Norway,  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  Scottish 
king,  was  named.  Edward  proposed  a  marriage  between  the 
young  queen  and  his  eldest  son;  her  father  and  the  states  of 
Scotland  gave  a  ready  consent,  the  pope  granted  a  dispen- 
sation, and  the  princess  embarked  for  Scotland,  Unfor- 
tunately she  fell  sick  on  the  voyage,  and  she  breathed  her 
Bst  on  one  of  the  Orkney  isles,  (1290.)  Immediately  no  less 
than  thirteen  claimants  of  the  throne  appeared ;  but  as  it  was 
manifest  that  only  the  descendants  of  David  ear!  of  Hunting- 
don, brother  of  William  the  Lion,  could  have  a  righl,  and  as 
this  prince  had  had  none  but  daughters,  the  claim  could  only 
lie  among  their  descendants.  John  Baliol,'  I6rd  of  Galloway, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter;  Robert  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick  and  lord  of  Annaiidale,the  son  of  the  second;  John 
Hastings,  lord  'if  Abergavenny,'  the  grandson  of  the-  third 
This  last  itia  evident  had  no  claim,  and  the  question  (a  du- 
bious one  in  that  age)  was,  whether  the  more  remote  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder,  or  the  nearer  of  the  second  sister  wi 
the  heir.  To  avoid  an  appeal  to  arms,  it  was  determined  ^j 
the  nobles  that  the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  king 
of  England,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  and  justice  stood 
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so  bigh,  and  of  whose  tight  so  lo  do,  as  feudal  superior  of  the 
realm,  they  were  pro bahly  conscious^  (1291,) 

Edward  readily  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator;  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  army  to  the  frontiers,  and  summoued 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  meet  him  ai  the  caatle  of  Norhara 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  Scots  assembled 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  on  the  appointed  day  their  statisa 
appeared  in  the  church  of  Norham,  where  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  BrabazoQ  the  English  justiciary,  who  required 
them  as  a  preliminary  act  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  their 
feudal  superior.  They  heaitated,  "  By  holy  Edward,  whose 
crown  I  frear,"  cried  the  king,  "  I  will  have  my  rights  or  die 
1  f    hem."     They   required  a  delay,  of  three 

k    n     d  usult  those  prelates  and  biirons  who  were 

st  II    b    n       Th     delay  was  granted  ;  at  the  same  time  an 
n       Q     n    g  various  historical  proofs  of  the  king's 
1        w     d  1         d  to  them,  and  they  were  required  to  state 
h         bj  f    ly,  to  it.     On  the  2d  of  June  the  bishop 

f  U    h    h       h  n     Hor,  passed   over  to  the  Scottish  side 
!    h  d        ed  that  as  no  opposition  had  been  made 

h     k  I  he  would  proceed  to  decide.      He  then 

k    1  R  b       B  if  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  decis- 

Llw    d  overeign  lord  of  Scotlnnd.     He   replied 

I       fli  Q  he  other  competitors  did  the  same.     Ba- 

I    I     a      b  (p    babty  on  purpose,)  but  next  morning  he 

g        h  hough  it  is  said  with  reluctance.     Tliey 

U   1       p       d  and  met  king  Edward  in  the  church  of 

N    h  h        h  y  signed  an  instrument  to  that  effect.     It 

w  !    d    h       hey  should  exhibit  their  claims  before  a 

1     f  f     y  b  ots  chosen  by  Baliol  and  Comyn,  forty 
!  by  B  uce,  and  twenty-four  English  named  by 

k  Ed  d  wh  also  required  that  all  the  fortresses  of 
S  1  d  h  Id  b  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  military  ten- 
anta  of  the  crown  swear  fealty  to  him,  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  the  councih  Edward 
then  went  southwards,  leaving  the  council'to  ait  at  Berwick, 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  (June  2,  1B92)  he  returned  to 
hear  their  decision.  But  as  they  had  not  yet  determined,  he 
directed  them  first  to  examine  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Ba- 
liol, and  then  to  dispose  of  those  of  the  others..  When  they 
made  th^ir  report  the  king  laid  it  before  the  united  parlia- 
ment of  the  two  nations,  who  decided' in  favor  of  Baliol. 
Bruce  and  Hastings  then  required. that  the  kingdom  should 
be  divided ;  this  prof>osal,  though  so  manifestly ^i for  his 
interest,  Edward  rejected;  and  (Nov.  17)  he  pronounced 
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judgmiint  in  favor  of  Baljoi,  to  whom,  on  his  swearing  fenltji 
111  the  fullest  terms,  he  restored  the  royal  castles  and  gave 
complete  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

If  we  except  an  apparent  want  of  generosity  in  taking  advan 
tage  of  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  exHCI  a  forma! 
recognition  of  his  feudal  superiority,  there  is  certainly  little 
to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  Edward  throughout  this  trans< 
action.  An  unworthy  motive,  probably  without  justice,  haa 
been  ascribed  to  his  subsequent  behavior.  By  the  feudal 
law  an  appeal  lay  from  the  sentence  of  an  immediate  lord 
to  the  court  of  the  common  superior ;  and  as  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine  Edward  had  himself  been  oflen  thus  cited  before  the 
court  of  France.  Appeals  were  accordingly  made  by  Mac- 
duff, earl  of  Fife,  and  others,  from  the  sentence  of  Baliol  to 
the  king  of  England.  Baliol,  when  summoned  to  appear  and 
answer  the  charge  of  Macduff,  took  no  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons ;  when  cited  a  second  time  he  appeared  in  person,  and 
not  by  attorney,  aa  he  might  have  done,  and  sentence  was 
given  against  him  ;  and  for  his  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
his  liege  lord,  it  was  adjudged  thai  three  of  his  castles  with 
their  royalties  should  he  sequestrated.  Baliol  asked  time  to 
consult  his  subjects;  the  request  was  granted;  and  when 
the  time  he  had  required  was  expired,  adjournment  after 
adjournment  was  made. 

While  Edward  was  thus  exercising  his  feudal  superiority 
over  Scotland,  he  became  himself  the  object  of  a  similar 
claim  from  the  king  of  France.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. The  crews  of  a  Norman  and  an  English  ship  having 
gone  ashore  to  water  at  the  same  place,  a  quarrel  arose  in 
which  a  Norman  was  slain.  The  Normans  in  revenge  at- 
tacked the  first  English  ship  they  met,  took  out  of  it  a  mer- 
chant of  Bayonne,  and  hanged  him  with  a  dog  at  his  feel 
out  of  their  yards.  Retaliation  followed:  the  English  were 
joined  by  the  Irish  and  Dntch,  the  Normans  by  the  French 
and  Genoese  mariners.  Neither  sovereign  interfered.  At 
length  a  Norman  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  having  pillaged  (he 
coast  of  Gascony,  put  into  a  port  of  Brittany,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  belonging  to  Portsmouth 
and  the  Cincjue  Ports.  The  English  challenged  them  to 
come  out ;  the  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a  bloody  engage- 
ment ended  in  favor  of  the  English,  wlio  captured  the  entire 
hostile  fleet.  The  king  of  France  now  summoned  Edward 
as  duke  of  Guienne  to  appear  before  the  court  at  Paris,  and 
answer  ibr  the  various  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
bj  his  vassals  of  Guienue  against  the  subjects  of  his  liege 
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.ord,  Edward  sent  the  bishop  of  London  to  offer  compen- 
s<tiian  to  those  injured,  provided  the  like  was  made  to  the 
English.  This  being  refused,  he  offered  to  refer  the  matter 
to  arbitrators  or  to  the  pope.  Finailj  he  sent  to  Paris  his 
brother  Edmund,  who  was  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
French  queen.  Edmund  was  assured  by  the  two  queens 
that  af  Philip  merely  wanted  to  vindicate  his  honor,  he  only 
required  that  Edward  shotiid  resign  Guienue  to  him  for  forty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  pledged  himself  to  restore 
it.  Edward  gave  his  consent;  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was 
executed;  the  citation  against  him  was  withdrawn ;  aud 
possession  of  Guienne  was  given  to  the  officers  of  Philip. 
At  the  end  of  the  forty  days  Edmund  applied  to  Philip  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise;  he  was  put  off  for  some 
days,  and  when  he  renewed  his  application  he  met  with  a 
positive  refused ;  and  though  the  citation  had  been  withdrawn, 
sentence  of  forfeiture  for  non-appearance  was  passed  against 
Edward. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  politic  a  prince  as  Edward  should 
thus  allow  himself  to  be  swindled  out  of  one  of  his  fairest 
possessions.  It  is  indeed  said  by  some  that  his  eagerness  to 
make  himself  master  of  Scotland  rendered  him  careless  of 
Guienne ;  hut  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  his  having  any  de- 
signs on  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  a  more  probable  reason 
is  assigned  by  those  who  say  that  there  was  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage on  foot  between  him,  he  being  now  a  widower,  and  the 
sister  of  Philip,  and  that  he  wished  Guienne  to  be  settled  on 
his  issue  by  that  princess;  for  which  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  surrender  it  to  tlie  superior  lord  in  order  that  an  en- 
feoffment to  that  effect  might  be  executed. 

Edward  was  not  a  man  to  submit  tamely  to  such  a  flagrant 
injustice.  He  raised  money,  collected  an  army,  sent  to 
excuse  himself  to  his  Gascon  vassals  for  having  given  them 
up,  and  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Phdip.  But 
adverse  winds  detained  him  for  seven  weeks  at  Portsmouth, 
during  which  time  the  Welsh,  thinking  he  was  gone,  rose  in 
arms,  slaughtered  the  English  who  were  in  their  country,  and 
ravaged  the  marche*!  The  king  went  in  person  against 
them,  and  speeddy  re        d  1 

ers  were  sentenced  to  ff 

castles,  and  their  est  h  H 

Wales  remained  peac 

Edward  was  again  h 

Scots,  impatient  of  h  d  d  h 

the  king  of  France,  and  m      h       d  b  d 
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between  Philip's  nieCe  and  Baliol's  eldest  son.  .  The  Scots, 
mareoter,  a*!  they  distruHted  the  timid  temper  of  their  king, 
had  giiea  liim  a  council  ol  four  bishops,  four  eails,  and  four 
barons,  in  whoae  handb  the  government  now  really  lay.  This 
intelligence  determined  EMward  not  to  quit  England  ;  he 
sent  his  brother  Edmund  with  some  troops  to  Guienne,  and 
then,  to  put  Balio)  to  the  teal,  he  required  him  as  his  vassal 
to  lid  him  m  the  recovery  of  Guienne;  he  nest  .demanded. 
tha*  the  castles  of  Jedburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick  should 
be  put  into  his  hands  by  nay  of  security;  and  finally  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  belore  him  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
the  following  March  None  of  these  demands  being  com- 
plied  with,  Edward  advancedto  Newcastle  (March,  12W6)  at 
the  head  ot  thirty  thousand  foot  aod  four  thousand  horse. 
The  Scots,  who  had  concealed  their  king  in  the  highlands,  pre- 
pared for  delenCe,  To  draw  away  king  Edward  they  made 
an  inroad  into!Cuniberland,but,  regardless  of  this,  he  crossed 
the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  and  sat  down  before  Berwick 
which  was  carried  by  assault  the  nest  day^  and  its  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  men  put  to  the  sword.  Warrenne  eari  of 
Surrey  was  then  sent  with  a  large  force  to  besiege  the  castle 
of  Dunbar,  whose  garrison  agreed  to  surrender  if  not  re- 
lieved within  three  days.  On  the  third  day  (April  27)  the 
Scottish  army  of  forty  thousand  fool  and  five  thousand  horse 
appeared  on  the  hills  beyond  the  town.  Warrenne  fell  back 
a  little  to  prepare  for  battle.  A  cry  of  "  They  run  !  "  rose 
in  the  Scottish  lines,  and  the  whole  army  precipitately 
poured  down  into  the  valley  to  destroy  the  fugitives ;  but 
here  they  encountered  the  firm,  close-set  lines  of  an  English 
army.  The  conflict  was  short ;  the  Scots  fled  on  all  sides, 
leaving  ten  thousand  of  their  number  dead  on  the  tield. 
Scotland  was  conquered  in  this  battle.  Dunbar,  Jedburgh, 
Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates.  Ba- 
liol  came  in  person  to  Kincardin,  (July  2,)  and  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  bis  kingdom.  Edward  advanced  as  far  as  Elgin 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  He  then  returned  to  Ber- 
wick, where  having  held  a  parliament  and  received  the  horn- 
age  of  the  Scottish  nation,  he  retired,  leaving  earl  Warrenne 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  offices  ofstate.were 
(riven  to  Englishmen,  and  the  more  potent  Scottish  nobles 
were  obliged  to  come  and  reside  south  of  the  Trent.  Ed- 
ward carried  away  with,  him  the  regalia  and  the  fatal  stone- 
chair  at  the  abbey  of  Scone,  in  which  the  Scottish  kings 
were  wont  to  be  crowned,  and  which  was  regarded  ns  the 
palladium  of  the  kingdom:  he  deposited  it  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     It  is  also  said,  but  without  aay  proof 'Whatever,  that 
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he  ordf.red  all  the  records  which  contained  proofs  of  Scottish 
independence  to  be  destroyed. 

Baliol  was  assigned  the  Tower  of  London  for  a  residence, 
and  he  was  allowed  the  full  range  ofa  circuit  of  twenty  miles 
round  .'.ondon.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  obtained 
permission  to  retire  to  his  estates  in  Normandy,  where  he 
spent  the  remaining  siK  years  of  his  11  te^  more  happy,  probably, 
than  when  ruling  over  the  turbulent  Scots. 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  ScoUand,  the  whole  of 
Guienne,  except  Bayonne,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
prince.  Edmund  died  si>on  after  his  arrival,  and  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  took  the  command.  The  king,  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  war  with 
France.  His  plan  was  to  attack  it  on  the  side  of  Flanders, 
and  with  this  design  he  had  formed  alliances  with  the  em- 
peror, the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  other  princes.  He,  also  in- 
tended to  continue  operations  in  Guienne,  and  he  proposed 
putting  the  forces  destined  for  that  province  under  the  con- 
stable Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford  and  the  marshal 
Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk.  But  to  his  surprise  these  no- 
bles positively  refused,  alleging  that  their  office  only  obliged 
them  to  attend  his  person  in  the  wars.  "  By  God,  sir  eari," 
cried  the  enraged  monarch  to  the  constable,  "  you  shall 
either  go  or  hang."  "  By  God,  sir  king, "  replied  the  un- 
daunted earl, "  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang."  They  then  re- 
tired from  court  with  about  thirty  of  the  barons,  and,  as  they 
refused  to  execute  their  office  in  mustering  troops,  the  king 
appointed  a  temporary  marshal  and  constable  for  the  purpose. 
Aa  we  shall  return  to  the  subject,  we  will  here  only  observe 
that  the  two  earls  were  not  disloyal  to  their  sovereign  on  thia 
occasion;  they  only  wished  to  set  bounds  to  the  arbitrary 
conduct  which  he  had  strongly  displayed  in  his  mode  of 
raising  money  for  his  intended  expedition. 

At  length  the  king  crossed  the  sea  with  a  large  army,  but 
no  action  of  any  importance  took  place.  A  truce  for  two 
years  was  concluded,  and  finally  (1397)  through  the  mediation 
of  the  pope  a  peace  was  made;  the  French  king  restoring 
Guienne  to  Edward,  who  himself  married  that  monarch's 
sister  Margaret,  and  affianced  the  prince  of  Wales  to  his 
(laughter  Isabella. 

While  Edward  was  absent  in  Flanders,  an  insurrection 
against  his  authority  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Earl  Warrenne; 
being  obliged  to  return  to  England  on  account  of  his  health, 
left  the  direction  of  affairs  to  Ormesby  the  justiciary,  and 
Oressingham  the  treasurer ;  the  former  was  a  harsh,  atistere 
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man  ;  the  Utter  was  an  eccleBiastic  deeply  infected  with  ava- 
rice. Bj  these  men  the  Scots  were  made  to  feel  keenly  their 
national  degradation ;  several  gentlemen  were  outlawed  ot 
imprisoned  for  refusing  or  delaying  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. We  need  no  proof  that  the  subordinate  English 
agents  faithfully  imitated  the  insolence  of  tiieir  superiors. 
One  of  these  officers  having  offered  an  affront  to  William 
Wallace,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, the  latter,  who  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  great 
strength  and  courage,  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Know- 
ing then  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  Wallace  fied  lo 
the  woods,  the  retreat  of  those  who  feared  punishment  for 
their  patriotism  or  their  crimes.  His  superior  powers  of 
mind  and  body  soon  raised  him  lo  command,  and  he  carried 
on,  with  great  ability  and  success,  a  g^eri/in- war  fare  (as  it  is 
now  named)  against  the  English  and  their  adherents.  In 
concert  with  sir  William  Douglas,  another  leader  of  outlaws, 
he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  surprise  the  justiciary  at  Scone ; 
but  Ormesby,  having  had  timely  notice,  fled  into  England. 
Many  of  the  other  English  officers  followed  hia  example  ;  the 
Scots  rose  in  various  parts  and  massacred  such  of  the  English 
as  fell  into  their  hands.  The  fame  of  Wallace  and  Douglas 
increased  every  day,  and  they  were  joined  at  length  by  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  sir  Alexander 
Lindsey,  sir  Andrew  Moray',  sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  other 
chiefs.  The  young  earl  of  Carrick*  hesitated  how  to  act. 
At  first  he  went  to  Carlisle  when  summoned,  and  renewed 
his  fealty;  then  he  changed  and  tried  to  raise  Annandale, 
and  he  finally  repaired  with  his  own  retainers  to  the  camp 
of  the  patriots. 

But  meantime  earl  Warrenne  had  by  Edward's  orders 
called  out  the  forces  of  the  sis  nortliein  counties,  and  two 
English  armies  entered  Scotland.  At  Irvine  (July  9)  one 
of  them,  led  by  Warrenne's  nephew  Henry  Percy,  came  up 
with  the  Scottish  forces.  As  dissensions  had  broken  out 
among  the  patriotic  chiefs,  and  they  feared  the  result  of  a 
battle,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Wallace  and  Moray, 
liastened  to  make  their  submission  and  obtain  their  pardon. 
These  last  two  chiefs  moved  northwards  with  the  greater  pari 
of  the  forces,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  severai 
noblemen,  secretly  encouraged  by  their  lords.  Warrenne 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  Stirling,  near  which  Wallace 
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B.  with  forty  housarnl  men  at  a  place-called  Cambuakenneth, 
oil  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  Forth,  over  which  river  there  waa 
amy  one  bridge,  of  wood,  and  merely  broad  enough  lo  allow 
two  men  to  go  abreast.  Lundiii,  who  was  now  with  War- 
renne,  strongly  advised  him  not  to  attempt  this  passage  m  the 
f'Loe  of  an  enemy;  but  the  earl,  urged  by  the  impetuous 
Cressingham,  tookno  hecdof  the  admonition.  Led  by  Cres- 
Bingham  and  sir  Marmaduke  Twinge,  the  English  began  to 
cross  the  bridge,  (Sept.  U.)  Wallace  waited  patiently  on 
the  hills,  where  he  lay  till  about  6ve  thousand  men  were  over, 
and  then  having  sent  round  a  part  of  his  force  to  secure  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  he  gave  orders  to  pour  down  on  them  ; 
and  the  whole  were  speedily  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of 
their  leader,  who  could  give  them  no  aid.  Cressingham  waa 
among  the  slain,  and  the  vindictive  Scots,  it  is  said,  flayed 
his  body  and  made  thongs  for  their  horses  out  of  the  skin. 
Warrenne  lost  no  lime  in  making  his  retreat  into  England, 
and  toward  winter  Wallace  and  Moray  crossed  the  borders 
aud  ravaged  the  northern  counties  during  an  entire  month. 
Wallace  was  made  "  guardian  of  the  kingdom  and  general 
of  the  armies  of  Scotland,"  under  whic'i  title  he  summoned  a 
parliament  to  Perth.  But  the  sun  of  his  glory  was  soon  to 
set.  Edward,  who  had  returned,  was  now  (1298)  on  hi  a  way 
to  Scotland,  and  when  he  joined  earl,  Warrenne  at  Berwick 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  horse  and 
eighty  thousand  foot,  chiefly  Welsh  and  Irish.  He  advanced  to 
the  Forth  ;  want  of  provisions  forced  him  to  fall  back ;  and, 
hearing  that  Wallace  lay  with  his  army  in  the  forest  of  Fal- 
kirk, in  order  to  harass  him  in  his  retreat  he  moved  in  that 
direction.  Having  halted  for  the  night  on  the  moor  of  Lin- 
lithgow, the  English,  on  advancing  nest  morning,  (July  ^2,) 
found  the  enemy  posted  behind  a  morass.  Wallace  had 
drawn  up  his  pikemen  in  four  circular  masses,  called  Schil- 
trons,  connected  by  lines  of  archers  from  the  forest  of  Selkirk. 
He  had  stationed  his  cavalry  in  the  rear.  Having  made  this 
judicious  arrangement,  he  cried,  "  1  half  brocht  you  to  the 
king,  hop  (dance)  gifyecan."  One  division  oflhe  English 
got  entangled  in  the  morass  ;  a  second,  led  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  went  round  it ;  the  prelate  then  ordered  his  men  to 
halt  till  the  other  divisions  came  up.  "  To  thy  mass,  bishop  !" 
eried  a  k.iighl,  and  dashed  on  against  the  Scottish  cavalry, 
who  fled  at  the  first  charge.  The  line  of  archers  was  speedily 
broken,  but  the  pikemen  stood  firm,  till  the  English  arf.herr 
and  the  military  engines  having  played  on  them,  and  openings 
being  effected  in  their  circles,  the  horse  rushed  into  them 
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and  cut  the  bra»e  Scots  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  is 
^ariouslj  stated  at  from  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand  men.  Wal- 
lace escaped,  but  he  could  only  resume  his  former  predatory 

After  his  victory  Edward  traTersed  the  country  in  all  Jireo 
tions  without  meeting  any  resistance.  Want  of  provisions, 
however,  soon  obliged  him  to  retire,  and  Galiowaj  and  all  the 
country  north  of  the  firths  remained  in  the  hands  of  ihe  Scots, 
whose  affairs  were  now  guided  by  the  bishop  of  Si,  Andrews, 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  John  Comyn,  and  John  de  Soulis 
acting  as  regents  in  the  name  of  John  Baliol,  (1299.)  They 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which,  not  being  relieved 
by  Edward,  was  forced  to  surrender. 

The  Scots  had  applied  to  pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  interfere 
in  their  behalf,  and  in  the  course  of  this  summer  the  pontiff 
wrote  a  letter  to  Edward,  in  which,  afler  asserting  that  Scot- 
land belonged  in  full  right  to  the  Roman  see,  lie  proceeded 
to  detail  the  proofs  of  its  independence  of  the  English 
crown,  with  which  the  Scots  had  furnished  him;  and  con- 
cluded by  boldly  reserving  to  his  own  decision  every  point 
at  issue  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  or  people 
of  Scotland.  This  bull  was  so  long  delayed  that  it  did  not 
reach  Edward  till  after  his  return  from  Scotland  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  (1300.)  A  truce,  at  tiie  desire  of  the  king 
of  France,  having  been  concluded  with  the  Scots,  a  parliament 
met  (Feb.  1301)  to  take  it  into  consideration.  This  assembly 
i[i  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic  terms  denied  the  right  of 
tlie  pope  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  crown  o( 
England,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  king, 
even  if  so  inclined,  to  yield  to  any  of  those  pretensions  con- 
tained in  the  pontiff's  letter;  for  whose  satisfaction  as  a  friend, 
though  not  as  a  judge,  a  long  reply  to  that  letter  was  drawn 
up.  In  this  reply  the  fabulous  pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  his  story  of  Brute  the  Trojan  were  treated  as  real  history, 
and  quoted  as  authority.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
periods  were  then  gone  through,  and  every  instance  of  liomage 
done  by  Scottish  princes  was  enumerated.  This  reply,  when 
sent  to  Rome,  was  given  by  the  pope  to  the  Scottish  agent, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  regency,  who  were  not  slowio 
fr.^me  a  counter-statement.  Here  the  mythic  history  of 
Ireland  was  opposed  to  that  of  England  ;  the  Saxon  history 
was  set  aside,  as  Edward,  being  a  Norman,  could  not  claim 
from  Ihe  Saxons;  the  Norman  instances  were  denied; 
Edward's  refusal  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff  was 
ascribe    to  his  sense  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause;  and  ii 
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was  asserted  that  Scotland  is  (he  peculiar  property  of  the  Holy 
See,  Constantine  having  bestowed  on  it  all  the  isles  of  ibt: 
West. 

Whatever  might  be  (he  strength  or  justice  of  the  Scottish 
arguments,  Edward  set  them  at  nought.  Having  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  king  of  France  he  prepared  Ibr  the  final 
reduction  of  Scotland.  In  the  spruig  of  l^OH  John  de 
Segrave,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  that  kingdom,  set 
out  by  his  orders  with  about  twenty  thousand  men  for  Edin- 
burgh. He  led  his  forces  without  much  precaution,  and  on 
coming  to  Rosalyn  he  d  tvided  them  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  encamped  aeparaielj  Early  ne\t  morning  (Feb.  24j 
the  .first  division,  under , Segrave  himself,  was  fallen  on  before 
Ihej  were  up  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand  Scottish  horse,  led 
by  Comyn  the  governor  and  sir  Simon  Fraser,  and  was  com- 
pletely routed,  Segrave  himself  being  made  a  prisoner.  The 
second  division  now  came  up;  the  Scots,  having  previously 
put  their  prisoners  to  death,  iell  on  and  routed  it  also.  The 
third  division  now  appeared;  again  the  prisoners  were 
massacred,  and  again  the  English  were  defeated. 

This  success  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Scots;  but  erelong 
the  king  appeared  with  a  force  which  it  were  folly  to  resist. 
They  hoped  to  defeat  him  like  Warrenne  at  the  bridge  of 
Forth,  but  he  crossed  that  river  by  a  ford.  The  uastle  of 
Brechin  alone  resisted;  he  traversed  the  whole  Ni>rth  of 
Scotland,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  for  the  winter  in  the 
abbey  of  Dumferline.  Hither  repaired  Comyn  the  guardian 
and  the  other  nobles,  and  (Feb.  9,  1304)  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, securing  them  in  their  lives  and  estates,  subject  to 
such  fines  as  parliament  should  impose.  Some  of  the  more 
turbulent  or  influential  were  requited  to  leave  the  kingdom 
for  different  periods.  Wallace  was  invited  to  submit  with  the 
rest,*  but  actuated  by  patriotism  or  some  less  worthy  motive, 
he  preferred  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  Stirling  castle,  strong  by 
its  position  on  a  rock,  still  held  out,  and  Edward  was  obliged 
to  invest  it  in  person.  After  a  brave  resistance  of  three 
months  a  surrender  was  agreed  on,  and  Oliphant  the  governor 
aTid  twenty-five  of  the  garrison  came  down,  aa  was  the  custom 
in  such  cases,  barefoot,  in  their  shirts,  with  halters  about 
iheir  necks.  Edward  advanced  to  meet  them;  they  fell  on 
their  knees  and  implored  his  favor.     "  I  have  none  for  you," 

*  "  Et  qunnt  a  monsieur  Onilllam  de  Galeyfl  pst  acoorife,  quL'il  se 
mt^tle  en  It  volunti'  ft  ef  1n  grace  nostre  seigneur  le  Ray  si  lui  Bemble 
que  bon  soil."  —  Ry ley,  ;i70. 
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snid  the  king;  "you  must  surrender  at  discretion."  The* 
assented.  "Then,"  said  he,  "  y on  shall  iw  hanged  as  traitors." 
"Sir,"  said  Oliphant,"  we  own  our  guilt;  our  lives  are  al 
your  mercy."  The  rest  also  declared  themselves  guilty  and 
sued  for  mercy.  The  kingturoed  aside,  and  it  is  said  dropped 
a  tear ;  he  then  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  into  England, 
out  not  in  chains,  A  few  months  after  Wallace  was  betrayed 
by  his  sen  snt  to  air  John  Monteith.  He  waa  brought  up  to 
London,  where  he  was  arraigned  for  murder,  robbery,  and 
treason.  To  the  two  first  charges  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  lie 
denied  that  he  was  a  traitor,  as  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to 
Edward.  He  was  found  guilty  and  executed:  his  head  was 
placed  on  the  Tower ;  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  different 
parts  of  Scotland  for  a  similar  exposure.* 

The  fallowing  year,  (1305,)  Edward,  after  consulting  with 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Mowbray,  all  Scots,  and  asserters  of  Scottish  independence, 
prepared  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Scotland. 
By  this  the  places  of  trust  were  to  he  put  into  the  handfi  of 
natives  and  Englishmen  conjointly;  (he  laws  of  Scotland 
weT-e  to  continue  of  force ;  and  an  amnesty  was  passed  on 
condition  of  tines  being  paid,  which,  however,  were  to  be  spent 
in  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  that  kingdom,  (Oct.  15,) 

Edward  now  deemed  that  he  had  secured  his  dominion  over 
Scotland;  but  never  was  an  expectation  more  fallacious,  for 
four  months  were  hardly  passed  when  Scotland  was  again  in 
insurrection.  Baliol  being  now  deadand  hisson  acaptive  in 
the  Tower,  the  task  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  family 
had  fallen  to  bis  nephew  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  whom 
we  therefore  have  seen  of  late  years  acting  as  head  of  tne 
nation.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  Baliol's  competitor, 
a  young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  now  the 
head  of  the  rival  house.  These  two  noblemen  having 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  on  what  account  is  not  certainly 
known.f  Bruce  (Feb.  10,  !306)  requested  Comyn  to  give 
him  a  private  meeting  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the 
Minorites.  They  met;  what  their  discourse  was  remains 
unknown ;  high  words  arose,  and  Bruce  drew  his  dagger  and 
plunged  it  inloComyn's  bosom.  Comyn  fell ;  Bruce  burned 
out  of  the  church  pale  and  agitated.  "  I  think  I  have  killed 
ComTu,"  said  he  to  his  friends  whom  he  met  without.  "  Ifou 
omy  'think  so!  "  cried  sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  "  I  will  secure 
him,"  and  he  and  the  rest  rushed  into  the  church.     Seaton, 

•  See  Appendix  (K.)  i  See  Appendii  (L.) 
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Bruce's  bTotlier-in-law,  there  slew  Comyn's  uncle,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  epot,  and  Comyn  himself,  who  was  still  alive, 
was  despatched  by  Kirkpatrick. 

After  this  daring  deed  Bruce,  despairing  of  pardon,  asaumed 
the  title  of  king.  The  people  favored  his  pretensions,  and  he 
was  crowned  (March  27}  at  Scone.  But  erelong  the  English 
jbrcea  poured  into  Scotland,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
adherents  of  Comyn ;  and  Bruce  lieing  defeated  (June  24) 
at  Methven  near  Perth,  became  a  wanderer  in  Athol  and 
Breadalbane.  His  little  band  was  again  dispersed,  and, 
having  made  his  way  to  the  coast,  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
isle  of  Rathlin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
concealed  for  the  winter.  King  Edward,  though  broken  by 
age  and  disease,  had  resolved  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Comyn. 
He  knighted  the  prince  of  Wales  and  a  number  of  the  young 
nobility.  At  the  banquet  held  on  this  occasion  he  vowed 
before  God  and  the  swans,  which  according  to  usage  were 
placed  on  the  tabie,  to  punish  the  Scottish  rebels;  and  he 
prayed  the  company,  if  he  died,  not  to  let  him  be  buried  till 
his  son  had  performed  his  vow.  The  prince  and  nobles  sJso 
swore,  and  the  king  then  set  out  for  Carl  isle,  where  he  i8sne<i 
orders  for  the  trial  of  such  of  Bruce's  adherents  as  had  been 
made  prisoners;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  and  some  others  were 
executed  as  traitors. 

In  the  spring  (1307)  Bruce  re-appeated  and  gained  some 
advantages.  Tne  king,  finding  his  health  somewhat  im- 
proved, assembled  a  large  army  at  Carlisle,  and  put  himself 
at  its  head  to  enter  Scotland  ;  but  he  had  only  gone  five  miles 
to  a  place  named  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  when  the  violence  of 
his  disorder  obliged  him  to  stop,  and  the  next  day  (July  7}  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  hia  age  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

It  has  justly  been  said  of  this  great  monarch,  that  he  "  is 
the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king  "  In  perion  though 
his  limbs  were  too  long  and  slend  (when  e  hs  ame  of 
Longshanks,)  he  was  imposing  au  1  h  d  ome  he  was  sk  II 
ed  in  all  martial  exercises;  his    ou  as  undo  b  ed     ha 

manners  were  courteous  and  ffbe  Th  1  bayn 
temper,  he  was  a  lover  of  jus  nd    1     m       y  wh    h  he 

raised  by  his  sole  authority  fro  I  [eo).!  w  nployed 
with  frugality  for  national  objec  »  In  »o  d  h  e  w  n 
him   much  to   admire,  and,  co  s  de  1  n         1     le     0 

condemn  ;  for  the  maxims  of  fei»dal  la  ju  h  d  n  a  eal 
measure  his  conduct  toward  WaI»B  and  '^c    Ian  I      We  mav 
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aerhapa  venture  to  style  him  the  greatest  of  the  house  of 
Plaritagenet. 

By  hi<i  first  queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  whotn  he  tenderly 
lo?ed,  Edward  had  four  sons  and  eleven  daughters,  of  whom 
only  one  son  Edwird  and  four  dauuhtera  survived  him  ;  by 
Margaret  of  Fnnce  1  e  haJ  two  sons  Tho  nas  earl  of  Nor- 
folk and  ear)  mar-^hal  a  d  £d  n  md  earl  of  Kent,  and  one 
daughter  who  d  ed  beiore  hm 

In  a  legai  and  const  tut  onal  po  nt  of  v  e  v  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  s  one  ol  he  most  mporti  t  our  history,  in 
which  it  on  this  ace  nt  tor  ns  an  epoch  The  Confirmation 
of  the  Charters,  of  which  the  following  is  the  history  waa 
the  great  constitutional  measure  of  his  reign. 

Edward,  as  we  have  said,  though  he  spent  it  frugally,  ex- 
acted his  subjects'  money  arbitrarily.  He  leaned  very  heav- 
ily on  the  church.  The  reigning  pontiff",  the  ambitious  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  had  issued  a  bull  menacing  with  excommnni- 
cation  any  prince  who  taxed  the  church  without  his  consent. 
When  therefore  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  his  war  with 
France  in  1296,  demanded  of  the  clergy  a  fifth  of  their  mo- 
vables,  they  pleaded  the  bull,  and  the  primate  Winchelsea 
lold  him  that  they  owed  obedience  to  two  masters,  of  which 
the  spiritual  was  the  greater.  The  kins,  instead  of  applying 
to  the  pope  in  the  usual  manner,  told  them  that  as  they 
would  not  support  the  government  they  were  not  worthy  of 
its  protection,  and  he  forthwith  outlawed  them.  They  now 
were  robbed,  plundered,  and  abused  by  every  ruffian  that 
chose  to  do  so,  and  the  law  would  give  them  no  redress. 
They  gradually  therefore  made  their  peace  with  the  king, 
yielding  to  all  his  demands.  But  these  supplies  and  those 
granted  by  parliament  not  sufficing,  he  proceeded  to  seize 
the  wool  and  leather  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  to  force 
the  counties  to  supply  him  with  corn  and  cattle,  (for  ail  which 
indeed  he  promised  payment  at  a  future  day,)  and  finally  re- 
quired the  personal  service  of  every  holder  of  land,  to  the 
value  of  20/.  a  year.  It  was  then  that  the  constable  and 
marshal  made  the  bold  stand  against  him  above  narrated  j 
finding  that  they  were  supported  by  the  nobility,  he  sought  to 
make  a  peace  with  the  church,  and  he  appointed  the  primate 
one  of  the  tutors  of  his  son,  whom  he  was  leaving  guardian 
of  the  realm.  He  even  condescended  to  apologize  publicly 
for  his  exactions,  ascribing  them  to  necessity,  and  promisng 
■mendment.     The  two  earls  did  not  then  venture  any  furthur 
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thnn  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  against  his  violation?  of  the 
Charters,  which  was  presented  to  him  as  lie  was  embarking 
at  Winchelsea,  and  to  which  he  gase  an  evasive  reply  Bui 
when  he  was  gone  they  came  up  to  parliament,  when  anni- 
moned,  with  a  large  bodj  of  both  horse  and  foot,  and  refused 
to  enter  the  city  till  the  gites  were  committed  to  their 
custody.  The  primate,  who  was  secretly  in  their  interest, 
advised  the  council  lo  comply,  and  they  thus  became  masters 
of  the  prince  and  parJiameut.  Their  demands,  however,  were 
most  moderate;  they  only  required  that  the  charters  should 
be  solemnly  confirmed,  a  clause  be  added  securing  the  na- 
tion forever  against  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament, 
and  pardon  for  their  refusal  to  attend  the  king.  The  prince 
and  his  council  assented  to  these  terms;  they  were  sent  over 
to  the  king,  who  ader  some  delay  and  with  grettt  reluctance 
gave  them  his  confirmation.  On  his  return  the  earls  insisted 
that  he  should  contirn)  thetn  anew,  and  after  evincing  great 
repugnance,  and  having  recourse  to  every  subterfuge,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
dispensation  from  his  oaths ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
too  strong  for  him  or  the  papal  bull,  and  the  Great  Charter 
was  thus  finally  and  firmiy  estabUshed.  The  names  of  Hum- 
phrey Bohun  and  Roger  Bigod  must  e^ 
of  England's  most  illustrious  patriots, 
tights  of  the  people  they  withstood  and 
able  and  energetic  of  her  monarchs. 

The  present  constitution  of  parliament  was  fully  establish- 
ed in  this  reign,  Edward  finding  it  more  for  his  interest  in 
general  to  let  his  people  tax  themselves,  and  grant  a  suhsidi/, 
as  it  was  now  termed,  than  to  employ  the  old  mode  of  tal- 
laging ;  not  but  that  he  still  had  recourse  to  that  arbitrary  mode 
of  raising  supplies  till  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  was 
wrung  from  him.  Scutage  also  now  went  out  of  use,  the 
tenants   in    chief  paying   a    subsidy  like  the   citizens   and 

The  improvements  in  the  law  which  were  made  in  his 
reign  have  obtained  for  Edward  the  title  of  the  English  Jus- 
tinian. The  limits  of  .the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts 
of  law  were  fixed;  the  itinerant  justices  were  directed  to 
hold  assizes  thrice  a  year  in  each  county.  By  the  celebrated 
itatute  of  Winchester  effectual  provisions  were  made  for  tl.e 
public  security.  It  enacts  that  every  host  shall  be  answer- 
able for  his  guests ;  that  the  gates  of  towns  shall  be  kept 
locked  from  sunset  to  sunrise  ;  that  when  a  robbery  is  com- 
mitted the  hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  after  the  felon,  and 
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evPrj  mail  be  ready  lo  follow  it  armed ;  the  hundred  to  be 
answerable  for  the  damage  if  the  robber  is  not  taken.  For 
greater  security  to  travellers,  the  trees  and  underwood  were  to 
be  cleared  away  for  a  space  of  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  highway.  Officers  named  Conservators  were  appoint- 
ed to  carry  these  provisions  into  effect,  whose  powers  were 

:  i  gradually  extended  and  their  title  changed  to  thai  of  Justices 

of  Peace. 

The   statute  of  entails,  which  so  mainly   contributes  to 

1  (,  keep  up  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  nobility,  and  lo  pre- 

I  [  vent  the  division  or  alienation  of  landed  property,  which  is  so 
1 1,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  an  aristocracy,  is  also  to  be  re- 
J  ■;  feried  to  this  reign.  To  check  the  clergy  in  their  schemes 
1 1;  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  Edward  caused  to  be  passed  the 
?  \  statute  of  mortmain ;  this,  however,  they  contrived  to  elude 
\ !  by  what  were  called  uses  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  common 
'i  ^  law  lawyers  equalled  theirs  ;  each  new  device  was  met  by  an 
;  j  appropriate  remedy,  and  the  law  finally  triumphed  over  the 

I I  church. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Edward,  who  was  so  little  of  a  bigot 

\  j  in  general,  showed  himself  a  fanatic  in  respect  of  the  Jews. 

'i\  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Conquest   had  been  the  es- 

l\  tabiishment  of  this  people  iii  England,  where  they  followed 

■  \  their  usual  trade  of  Sending  money,  and  were  also  the  import- 

j  I  ers  of  the  rare  and  precious  commodities  of  distant  countries. 

I  \  Their  rate  of  interest  was  enormous,  owing  to  the  insecurity 

I  ■  of  payment ;  the  chnrcb  had    infused  a  prejudice    against 

*  lending  at  all  on  interest,  and  the  Jews,  on  this  account,  and  as 

\  the  enemies  of  Christ,  were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  people. 

But  the  crown  protected  them,  though  it  made  them  pay  dear 
for  its  favor.  They  were  in  fact  regarded  as  the  property  of 
the  king,  and  all  that  they  possessed  was  his,  and  might  be 
seized  at  his  pleasure. 

In  1287  Edward  threw  the  whole  of  them  into  prison  till 
they  paid  a  sum  of  12,000/.,  and  in  1290,  he  confiscated 
their  property  ard  banished  them  the  kingdom.* 

'   *  They  did  no      esppear  in  England  UU  the  Ume  of  tUs  roiniuon 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EDWARD   11.   {OF   CARNARVON.) 

1307—1327. 

BoniRD  II  was  twent}  three  jears  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  He  was  handsome  lu  person  ind  ami 
able  in  temper  but  he  »da  «eak  in  mind  and  loud  of  pleas- 
ure—  in  ill  things  the  opposite  of  his  liJustnous  aire  He 
was  exceedingly  attached  to  a  young  man  of  his  own  age 
named  Pier'*  tiavealon  the  son  of  a  bdscon  kniglit  whom 
the  late  king  had  given  him  as  a  companion  Gaveston 
though  braie  witty  and  accomplished  was  dissipated  and  in 
Solent  and  the  king  hndiiig  his  society  injurious  to  the 
prince  had  banished  him  llie  realm  and  bound  his  son  by 
oath  never  to  recall  him  without  his  permi'tsion  This  in 
junction  he  solemnly  repeated  when  he  summoned  the  prince, 
who  was  going  to  London,  to  the  side  of  his  sick-hed  at  Car- 
lisle. At  the  same  time  he  charged  him,  in  case  of  his  own 
dt,ath,  not  to  intermit  the  Scottish  war ;  and  it  is  addei!, 
made  him  swear  that  when  he  was  dead  he  would  cause  his 
body  to  be  boiled  in  a  caldron  till  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  which  last  he  should  always  have  carried 
btfore  him  when  marching  against  the  Scots. 

The  new  king  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  refuse 
an  oath,  or  to  keep  it  when  taken.  His  first  act  was  to  issue 
aii  order  for  the  return  of  Gaveston;  he  buried  the  body  of  his 
father  at  Westminster;  and,  after  marching  a  little  way  into 
Scotland,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gaveston,  he  retired  and 
disbanded  his  army.  Even  before  the  favorite's  return  the 
royal  duchy  of  Cornwall  had  been  conferred  on  him  ;  the 
rojal  oflicers  were  now  changed  at  his  pleasure;  he  wna 
made  lord  chamberlain,  and  married  to  the  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  niece.  A  large  grant  of  lands  in 
Guienne  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  at  Christmas,  when  Ed- 
ward was  departing  for  France  to  do  his  homage  for  Guienne 
and  espouse  llie  princess  Isabel,  Gaveston  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm.  On  the  king's  return  with  his  lovely 
bridP,  (Feb.  1308,)  the  guardian  and  the  barons  of  the  realm 
came,  as  usual,  to  meet  him ;  Edward,  regardless  of  dec*, 
rum,  the  moment  he  beheld  Gaveston,  rushed  into  his  arms, 
tissed  him  and  called  him  his  brother ;  of  the  other  nobles 
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he  took  little  tieed.  At  the  coronation,  (Feb.  2-1,)  .'.^  the 
mortai  offence  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  high  honor  of 
carrying  the  crown  before  the  king  was  assigned  to  the  fa- 
vorite. Their  indignation  now  knew  no  bounds,  and  three 
days  afterwards  they  met  and' petitioned  the  king  to  banish 
him.  Edward  put  them  off  till  Easier,  but  he  was  then 
obliged  to  comply,  Gaveaton'  himself  was  made  to  swear 
that  he  would  Dcver  return,  and  the  bishops  pronounced  him 
excommunicate  if  he  broke  his  oath;  The  king  made 'him 
new  grants  of  land  and  accompanied  nimto  "Bristol, 'Where 
he  embarked,  and  the  barons  to  their  surprise  soon  learned 
that  he  was  governor  of  Upland.     ' 

The  causes  of  the  enmity  of  the  nobles  to  Gaveston  are 
to  be  sought  not  merelyin  their  patriotism,  or  their  national 
or  family  pride;  the  personal  vanity  Df  many  of  them  had 
been  wounded  oti  various  occasions,  Gaveston,  who  ex- 
celled in  martial  exercises,  had  unhorsed  the  earls  of  Lan- 
caster, Hereford,  and  others  in  the  tournaments,  and  his 
biting  wit  had  affixed  nicknames  on  many  of  them,*  which 
mortified  more  than  serious  injuries.  When  he  was  no 
longer  present,  however,  their  resentment  gradually  cooled, 
and  the  king  found  means  to  induce  them  to  allow  of  his 
return;  the  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  Edward 
hastened  to  Chester  to  meet  him,  (1309.)  But,  untaught  by 
experience,  both  the  king  and  his  minion  went  on  in  their 
old  courses.  The  barons  refused  to  attend  a  parliament 
summoned  to  York.  As  the  king's  necessities  were  urgent, 
Gaveston  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  Flanders,  and 
the  parliament  then  met  at  Westminster,  (Feb.  1310.^ 

The  barons,  a?  they  were  wont  when  intending  to  itimi- 
date  their  sovereign,  came  attended  by  their  armed  vassals. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  eight  earls,  seven  bishops,  and  six  barons,  who 
under  the  title  of  Ordainers  were  to  regulate  bis  household 
and  redress  the  national  grievances.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  north,  where  he  was  rfejoined  by  Gaveston,  on  whom  he 
lavished  more  wealth  and  honors,  and  in  August  he  returned 
to  London  to  receive  the  articles  of  reform  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  These  articles  tended  chiefly  to  limit  the  ex 
cesses  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  give  parliament  a  con- 
trol in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,'  and  it  was  ex- 

*  He  called  LancutH  f  (he  cJd  >bog,".  and  "the  Btaae-pla;rer , 
I'enibroke,  "Joseph  the  Jew;"  Gloucester,  "the  cuokwd'e  bird-' 
«nd  Warwick,  "  the  hlack  dojn  of  Ihe' wood." 
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pressly  provided  that  Gaveston  should  be  biiiished  the  king's 
dominions.  Edward  after  a  long  resistaiice  consented  to 
sign  them ;  but  he  previously  made  a  protest,  with  a  view 
probably  to  a  future  evasion.  Gaveston  and  he  parted  with 
tears,  (Nov.  1,)  and  the  favorite  retired  to  Flanders.  The 
king  dif.solved  the  parliament  and  returned  to  the  north,  and 
before  Christmas  the  barons  learned  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation that  Gaveston  had  rejoined  him  at  York.  By  a 
ro^al  proclamation  it  was  stated  that  he  had  returned  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  aad  a  new  grant  was  made 
him  of  his  estates  and  honors. 

Tiie  barons  saw  that  there  was  an  end  of  all  hopes  of 
weaning  the  king  from  Gaveston,  and  that  they  or  the  favor- 
ite must  fail,  A  new  confederacy  was  formed;  (1312,)'  of 
which  the  head  was  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of 
Henry  III.,  the  possessor  of  five  earldoms;  and  the  primate 
gave  it  his  countenance.  Having  assembled  under  the 
pretext  of  a  tournament,  they  proceeded  to  York,  and  finding 
that  the  king  was  at  Newcastle  they  followed  him  thither. 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen,  Edward 
fled  with  his  favorite  to  Tjnemouth,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
Scarborough,  where  leaving  Gaveston  in  the  castle  he  returned 
to  York.  Gaveston  was  besieged  by  the  earls  of  Surrey  and 
[*embroke,  and  finding  the  place  untenable  he  surrendered  to 
Pembroke  on  condition  of  being  reinstated  in  it  if  no  accom- 
modation could  be  effected  within  two  months.  Meantime 
he  was  to  be  confined  in  his  own  castle  at  Wallingford.  On 
the  way  thither  he  halted  at  Pembroke's  castle  of  Dedington 
near  Banbury,  where  that  earl  left  him  with  only  a  few 
servants.  He  went  to  rest  without  suspicion;  before  dawn 
he  was  desired  to  dress  himselfand  come  forlh;  at  the  gate 
he  found  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  a  large  force;  he  was 
placed  on  a  mule  and  led  to  Warwick  castle,  where  shouts 
of  tritimph  and  martial  music  greeted  his  arrival.  The  con- 
federate lords  sat  in  council ;  it  was  proposed  to  save  his  life, 
but  one  of  the  party  observed,  "  You  have  caught  the  foii  if 
you  let  him  go, you  will  have  to  hunt  bim  again."  His  death 
was  resolved  on;  in  vain  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Lancaster  and  implored  for  mercy ;  he  was  taken  to  ka 
adjacent  heath  .  and  there  beheaded.  The.  intelligence  of 
this  atrocious  deed  threw  the  king  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  rage.  Time  and  circumstances,  however,  gradually 
cooled  his  anger  or  taught  hirn  to  conceal  it,  atid  'toward  the 
end  of  the  following,  year  (1313)  he  and  his  barOnst  were'  to 
all  appearance  fully  reconciled. 
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Scotland  now  claimed  all  the  attention  of  the  English  king 
While  Edward  had  been  engaged  in  supporting  his  insolent 
favorite  against  his  barons,  Bruce  had  gradually  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  held  by  the  English.  News 
arriving  (1314)  that  the  governor  of  Stirling  had  agreed  to 
surrender  if  not  speedily  relieved,  Edward  summoned  his 
military  tenants  to  meet  him  at  Berwick.  But  various  diffi- 
culties being  thrown  in  his  way,  and  Lancaster,  Warwick, 
and  other  lords  disobeying  the  summons,  he  did  not  reach 
Stirling  til!  the  day  before  ihat  of  the  promised  surrender, 
aud  with  a  force  far  inferior  to  what  he  had  calculated  on.* 
He  found  Bruce's  army  arranged  in  three  square  columns, 
and  extending  from  the  bum,  or  brook,  of  Bannock  to  near 
the  castle,  with  pits  having  sharp  stakes  placed  in  them,  and 
covered  with  hurdles  and  sods,  to  protect  its  left  wing.  I'he 
men  of  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  Isles  formed  a  reserve  under 
Bruce  himself.  His  entire  force  amounted  to  about  forty- 
thousand  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  camp  tollowers  lay  in  a 
valley  at  some  distance,  with  directions  to  show  themselves 
during  the  conflict. 

That  very  evening  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  in  which  Bruce  clove  with  his  battle-axe  the 
skull  of  a  knight  named  Henry  de  Bohun.  At  daybreak 
(June  24)  the  Scots,  having  heard  mass  from  the  abbot  of 
Inchaffray,  formed  in  line  of  battle;  the  abbot  again  prayed, 
and  the  whole  army  fell  on  their  kitees.  "  They  kneel," 
cried  some  English,  "  they  beg  for  mercy."  "  Be  not 
deceived,"  replied  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  "  they  beg  for 
mercy;  but  it  is  only  from  God."  The  English  infantry  and 
archers  advanced ;  the  Scots  received  ihem  boldly ;  the 
conflict  was  long  and  dubious ;  Bruce  brought  up  his  reserve ; 
some  men-at-arms  took  the  English  in  flank,  and  they  broke 
and  fled.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  then  led  on  the  horse  to 
renew  the  engagement,  but  the  slight  covering  of  the  pits  gave 
way  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses  were  overthrown. 

The  appearance  of  those  who  lay  in  the  valley  completed 
the  dismay  of  the  English,  and  they  fled  in  all  directions. 
Edward  himself  never  halted  till  he  reached  Dunbar,  where 
heembarked  for  Berwick.  His  treasure,  military  stores,  and 
engines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Many  knighta 
and  esquires  were  made  prisoners;  these  Bruce  treated  with 

*  According  to  the  poet  Barbour,  the  great  Scottish  authority  fiji 
the  details  oflhifl  battle,  he  had  100,000  men,  of  whom  JO.OOO  wen 
eivaliy  imd  50,000  arehr  b.    (Tyiler,  Hisi.  of  Scotland,  i.  2*3.) 
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kindness  ind  with  courtesy;  the  common  soldiery  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy. 

The  victory  of  Bannock-burn  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  it  should 
form  a  topic  of  proud  exultation  to  writers  of  that  nation; 
but  tee,  who  have  no  national  predilections,  may  ask  what  was 
the  real  gain  of  Scotland  ;  ana  would  it  not  have  been  as  well, 
since  the  whole  island  was  to  be  ruled  by  one  sceptre,  if  the 
union  had  taken  place  then,  as  three  centuries  later,  after 
Scotland  had  endured  all  the  evils  of  feudal  anarchy  and  of 
a  continued  state  of  predatory  warfare  with  England?  " 

A  famine  succeeded  in  England ;  the  dissensions  between 
the  king  and  his  barons  were  renewed.  Bruce  sent  his 
brother  Edward  with  six  thousand  men  over  to  Ireland  (1315) 
at  the  invitation  of  the  native  chiefs,  numbersof  whom  joined 
his  standiird,  and  (1316)  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland. 
Robert  Bruce  passed  over  to  his  aid,  and  they  advanced  to 
Dublin  and  Limerick,  But  the  approach  of  winter  forcing 
them  to  fall  back  to  Ulster,  Robert  returned  home,  and 
Edward  was  afterwards  {Oct.  5,  1318)  defeated  and  slain 
near  Dundalk.  Robert  after  his  return  reduced  Berwick, 
(1318,)  and  spread  his  ravages  to  the  Humber;  and  Edward, 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  Berwick,  agreed  to  a 
truce  for  two  years,  (1320.) 

The  feeble  mind  of  Edward,  incapable  of  self-reliance,  felt 
a  favorite  to  be  indispensable.  The  place  of  Gaveston  was 
therefore  now  occupied  by  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  son  of  a 
most  respectable  old  gentleman  of  the  same  name.  Exclusive 
of  any  insolence  of  his  own,  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  the  favorite  would  have  sufficed  to  render  Spenser  an 
object  of  enmity  to  Lancaster  and  the  other  factious  barons, 
and  an  occasion  soon  occurred  which  set  them  at  enmity  with 
hira.  Spenser,  having  married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  had  become  possessed  of  a  large  property 
on  the  marches  of  Wales.  John  de  Mowbray,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Gower,  whose  estate  lay 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  favorite,  on  the  death  of  his  faiher- 
in-iaw  entered  into  possession  of  it  without  the  usual  livery  of 
seizin  from  the  crown.  Spenser,  who  coveted  the  lands  of 
Gower,  now  maintained  that  they  were  forfeit.     The  lords  of 

*  Mr.  Tyller  bids  ib  look  at  Ireland  as  a.  proof  of  what  Scotland  in 
such  case  vi-ould  havi  been.  We  answer  this  by  bidding  him  look  al 
Wales.  There  could  be  no  analogy  hfftween  Scotland  and  Ireland 
The   Scota  differed  little  from  lire   English  in  lanffuaee.  ma.-uww 
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the  marches  associated  (1321)  for  the  defence  or  the  r  rights 
With  a  large  force  they  entered  the  favorite's  lands  took  his 
castles  and  destroyed  all  his  property.  They  then  marched 
into  Yorkshire  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Lancaster  and 
the  barons  of  his  faction  against  the  tvio  Spensers;  and 
headed  by  Lancaster  they  advanced  toward  London,  wasting 
and  destroying  the  estates  of  the  elder  Spenser  on  their  way: 
From  St.  Albans  they  sent  a  message  to  the  Iring  requiritis 
the  banishment  of  the  Spensers;  Edward  returned  a  spirited 
refusal :  they  advanced  and  took  up  their  quarters  about 
Holborn  and  Clerkenwell,  whence' after  some  delay  for  con- 
sultation they  proceeded  with  armed  men  to  Westminster, 
where  the  parliament  was  sitting,  and  forced  the  king  and 
barons  to  assent  to  their  demands.  '  They  then  separated  and 
retired  to  their  homes; 

But  ere  two  months  were  passed  the  king  s'aw  himself  able 
to  take  vengeance  on  them.'  As  the  queen  was  on  her  way 
to  Canterbury,  she  proposed  to  pass  the  night  at  the  royal 
castle  of  Ledes.  Lord  Badleamere,  the  governor,  was  absent ; 
his  wife  refused  her  admiltart,ce ;  some  of  her  attendants  even 
were  slain.  The  queen  complained  loudly  of  the  insult,  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  roused,  and  Edward  was  enabled 
to  assemble  an  army,  and  attack  and  take  the  castle.  Feeling 
himself  now  strong  he  recalled  the  Spensers  as  being  banished 
illegally.  The  confederates  had  again  recourse  to  arms ;  thev 
formed  an  alliance  with  Robert  Bruce,  (1323.)  The  king 
advanced  northwards;  at  Buvton-on-Trent  Lancaster  held 
the  royal  troops  for  three  days  in  check,  but  when  they  had 
forded  the  river  he  retired  into  Yorkshire,  On  reaching 
Boroughbtidge  he  found  the  oppi  site  bank  of  the  river  occu- 
pied by  air  Simon  Ward  and  sir  Andrew  Harclay.  Hereford 
was  slain  in  attempting  to  force  the  bridge ;  Lancaster  having 
vainly  tried  a  ford  was  obliged  to  surrender.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  where  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  king  and  some  earls, and  barons.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  make  any  defence;  in  regard  for  his 
royal  descent,  the  sentence  of  hanging  passed  on  him  was 
commuted  to  decapitation:  he  was  "then  set  on  a  gray  pony 
without  a  bridle;  his  confessor  walked  hy  hia  side,  the 
people  insulted  and  pelted  him  with  mud.  '-King  of 
Heaven,"  cried  the  unhappy  nobleman,  "  gjant  me  mercy, 
for  the  king  of  earth  has  forsakeu  nie,"  ,,0n.  an  etninence 
withouithe  town  the  cavalcade  halled;^the. earl  '"'<■'»  "'*•' 
his  face  to  the  east;  he  was  made  to  turn 'ri> the adrth,  whence 
be  had  looked  for  aid,  and  his  head  was  then  striiUk  off 
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Twenly-eiglt  of  the  captive  kiiighta  were  nanged  as  traitors; 
others  were  lined  or  imprisoned.  The  elder  Spenser  was 
created  earl  of  Winchester,  and  several  of  tlie  forfeited  estates 
were  bestowed  on  him. 

Among  the  most  important  captives  was  Roger  Mortimer 
of  Wigniore,  one  of  the  lords  marchers  of  Wales.  Having 
managed  to  corrupt  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  he  got 
to  the  river,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  for  him;  on  the  other 
side  he  found  his  servants  and  horses;  he  eluded  all  pursuit 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  where  a  ship  lay  ready, 
and  passing  over  to  France  he  entered  the  service  of  king 
(iharles,  the  queen  of  England's  brother.  This  prince,  under 
pretence  of  Edward's  not  having  appeared  at  his  coronation 
to  do  him  homage,  was  planning  to  deprive  him  of  his  for- 
eign dominions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  queen  should  go 
over  to  Paris  to  exert  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  her 
brother.  She  therefore  visited  France  (1325^  with  a  splen- 
did retinue,  and  a  treaty  similar  to  that  by  which  Edward  I 
had  been  cajoled  out  of  Guienne  was  concluded.  The  king, 
however,  agreed  to  this  treaty,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  go 
and  perform  homage,  when  he  fell  sick  at  Dover.  A  pro- 
posal then  came  from  the  queen  that  he  should  resign  Gui- 
enne and  Ponthien  to  his  son,  who  was  then  hut  twelve  years 
old,  and  that  Charles  would  accept  the  young  prince's  hom- 
age. Edward  assented;  the  prince  departed,  promising  a 
speedy  return;  the  homage  was  performed,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  return  of  the  queen  or  her  son.  The  king 
wrote  in  affectionate  terms  to  both  ;  the  queen  replied,  urging 
her  fears  of  Spenser.  Edward  in  hia  answer  alleged  that 
this  was  a  mere  pretence,  as  she  and  Spenser  had  always 
been  on  the  best  terms.  He  also  wrote  to  the  pope  and  to 
the  king  and  peers  of  France,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  queen  was  now  living  in 
adultery  with  Roger  Mortimer,  whose  person  and  manners 
had  gained  her  affections.  Her  brother,  who  knew  not  or 
affected  not  to  know  her  dishonor,  abetted  her  in  her  op- 
position  to  her  husband,  and  Edward  at  length  fell  himself 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  him.  Isabella,  now  meditating 
nothing  less  than  an  invasion  of  England,  and  reducing  the 
power  of  the  Spensers  by  force,  retired  to  the  court  of  the 
count  of  Hainault,  to  whose  daughter  Philippa  she  affianced 
her  son.  Being  furnished  by  the  count  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men  and  joined  by  all  the  English  exiles,  she  set 
sail  and  landed  (Sept.  24,  1326)  at  Orewell,  in  Suffolk.  In 
her  train  appeared  the  earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  king ; 
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3lie  was  joined,  on  landing,  by  his  other  brother,  the  earl  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  brother  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln,  all  at  the  head  of 
their  vassals.  Robert  de  Watteville,  who  was  sent  to  oppose 
her,  went  over  to  her  with  his  troops.  Their  march  was 
directed  to  London;  their  sole  object,  it  was  declared,  was 
the  liberation  of  the  king  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spcn&ers 
and  of  the  chancellor  Baldock.  Edward,  having  vainly  tried 
to  induce  the  citizens  to  arm  in  his  defence,  left  the  city; 
and  he  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  population  rose,  seized 
and  beheaded  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  robbed  and  plundered 
several  other  persons,  forced  the  Tower,  set  at  liberty  the 
prisoners,  and  declared  for  the  queen. 

The  king,  attended  by  his  favorites,  retired  to  Bristol,  close- 
ly pursued  by  the  earl  of  Kent  and  John  de  Hainault.  Leaving 
the  elder  Spenser  to  defend  the  castle  of  that  city,  he  proceed- 
ed with  the  younger  Spenser  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  and 
finding  the  people  there  tittle  inclined  to  arm  in  his  favor, 
he  took  shipping  with  his  favorite  for  Lundy  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bristol  chajinel.  The  queen  with  her  forces 
soon  reached  Bristol,  and  Spenser,  finding  the  citizens  mu- 
tinous, surrendered  the  town  and  castle  on  the  third  day.  He 
was  forthwith  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  unduly 
influenced  the  royal  mind,  advised  the  execution  of  Lancas- 
ter, etc.  Like  Lancaster  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  any 
defence.  The  venerable  old  man  of  more  than  ninety  years 
was  forthwith  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  emboweled  while  alive ; 
his  body  was  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

The  unhappy  king  was  prevented  by  adverse  winds  from 
reaching  Luiidy.  He  landed  at  Swansea,  and  proceeding 
to  Neath  sought  to  conceal  himself  in  that  neighborhood. 
Meantime  the  barons  of  the  queen's  party,  acting  as  a  parlia- 
ment at  Bristol,  declared  the  realm  left  without  a  ruler  by  his 
absence,  and  named  the  young  prince  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom.  Shortly  after,  Spenser  and  Baldock  having  been  be- 
trayed to  Leicester,  the  king  made  a  voluntary  -surrender  of 
himself,  and  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Kenilwonh. 

Spenser  was  arraigned  at  Hereford  before  Trussler,  the 
judge  who  had  isondemned  his  father.  A  string  of  the  most 
ridiculous  and  improbable  charges  was  made  against  him 
He  was  of  course  condemned,  and  was  hung  with  a  wrealn 
of  nettles  on  his  head  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  and  two  others  were  beheaded  as  having  con- 
sented to  the  death  of  Lancaster.  Baldock  being  a  priest 
'vas  confined  in  Newgale,  where  he  died. 
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From  Hereford  Ihe  queen  returned  to  London,  where  a 
parliament  being  assembled  {Jan.  7,  1^27)  the  crafty  bishop 
of  Hereford,  the  aider  of  all  her  projects,  having  expatiated 
on  the  vindictive  character  of  the  Iting,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  the  queen  in  his  hands,  bade  the  members  retire  and 
come  next  day,  prepared  to  say  whether  it  were  better  to  re- 
store the  king  or  appoint  the  prince  to  reign.  \n  tlie  morn- 
ing the  place  was  filled  with  turbulent  citizens;  no  one 
ventured  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  king  ;  the  prince  was  pro- 
claimed by  acclamation  ;  and  the  peers,  four  prelates  except- 
ed, swore  fealty  to  him.  A  fey/  days  after,  (Jan.  13,)  arti- 
cles charging  him  with  incapacity,  indolence,  cruelty,  etc., 
were  exhibited  against  the  king,  and  he  was  deposed  ;  but  as 
the  queen  burst  into  loud  lamentations  and  affected  great 
scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding,  to  satisfy 
these  pretended  doubts  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Kenilworth, 
with  directions,  by  promises  and  threats,  to  extort  what  should 
be  styled  a  voluntary  resignation  from  the  king.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  succeeded,  and  on  the  day  after  their 
return  (Jan.  24)  the  accession  of  the  new  king  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds. 

The  deposed  monarch  was  still  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  but  as  that  nobleman  treated  him  with 
attention  and  kindness,  he  was  taken  from  him  and  com- 
mitted to  sir  John  Maltravers,  by  whom  'he  was  carried  to 
Corfe,  to  Bristol,  and  finally  to  Berkeley  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
gross  insults  and  indignities  were  offered  to  him  in  the  hope 
of  finally  disturbing  bis  reason.*  The  cause  of  this  last 
removal  was  that  lord  Berkeley  had  been  joined  in  commis- 
sion with  Maltravers.  Berkeley,  however,  being  ill,  and  away 
from  home,  the  charge  of  guarding  the  king  had  devolved 
on  two  of  his  officers,  Thomas  Gournay  and  William  Ogle. 
One  night  (Sept.  21)  shrieks  were  heard  to  ring  through  the 
castle,  and  in  the  morning  the  neighboring  gentry  and  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  were  invited  to  behold  the  dead  body  of 
the  deposed  king.  No  marks  of  violence  appeared,  but  the 
features  were  distorted,  and  it  was  reported  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  introducing  a  red-hot  iron  through  a  tube 
into  the  intestines.     He  was  buried  privately  at  the  abbey 

*  It  was  said  that  one  rlny  when  he  was  tu  e  shaved,  his  hee;H..o 
felched  dirty  water  out  of  Ihe  ditch  for  the  puipose.  He  desired  it  to 
Be  clianged  ;  they  refused  ;  he  bnrst  into  tears,  and  cried,  that  in  spite 
of  their  insolence,  he  would  be  shaved  with  clean  and  warm  water. 
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church  f  f  Gloucester,  and  no  inquiry  whatever  was  made  at 
tlie  time* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  most  unhappy  prince.  Too  sim- 
ple and  innocent  for  the  tiiijes  in  which  his  fortune  was  cast, 
he  perished  the  victim  of  his  own  wealtness  of  character  and 
of  die  crimes  of  those  who  should  have  guided  and  protected 
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EDWARD   XU.   (OF    WINDSOR.) 

1327—1377. 

The  reversal  of  attainder-  and  tiie  confiscation  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  Spensers  and  their  adherents  were  the  first  acta 
of  the  new  governmeat  Of  these  estates  the  larger  portion 
went  to  Mortimer,  now  earl  of  March,  and  a  sum  ot  20,000/, 
a  year  was  nisigned  to  the  queen  A  councd  of  regency 
was  appointed,  the  memhers  of  which  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen 

Though  the  truce  with  Scotland  was  not  expired,  Bruce 
seized  the  occasion  of  invading  England  ,  and  poured  a  body 
of  twenty-four  thou-and  men  into  the  northern  counties, 
where  they  committed  fearful  ravages  The  young  king  of 
England,  having  assembled  forty  thousand  men,  marched  to 
Duriiam,  and  then  crossed  the  Tyne  Hith  the  design  of  in- 
tercepting the  Scots  on  their  return.  Having  waited  seven 
days  to  no  purpose,  he  repassed  the  river,  and  at  length  found 
the  Scots  posted  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wear, 
The  two  armies  remained  foe  some  days  opposite  each  other, 
separated  by  the  river.  At  length  the  Scots  decamped  in 
the  night,  and  the  English  army,  finding  pursuit  hopeless, 
returned  to  Durham.  It  was  disbanded  a  few  days  after  at 
York.  The  following  year  (1328)  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  Scotland,  whose  absolule  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  most  ample  manner,  and  Edward's  sister  Jane 
was  betrothed  to  David  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Bruce, 

The  odium  of  this  peace,  at  which  the  people  were  highly 

"  See  Appendix  (M.) 
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displcMed,  fell  chiefly  on  Mortimer.  This  aspiring  man,  heed- 
less of  ihe  fate  of  Gaveston  and  Spenser,  far  outwent  them 
in  insolence,  and  the  haughty  barons,  especially  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  could  ill  brook  to  see  him  in  effect  the  ruler  of 
the  reahn.  They  took  arms,  but  Lancaster,  being  deserted  by 
the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  was  forced  to  submit  and  sue 
for  pardon.  Mortimer,  being  determined  to  strike  terror  into 
the  princes,  selected  the  earl  of  Kent  as  his  victim.  His 
agents  persuaded  this  weak  but  well-meaning  man  that  hia 
brother  the  late  king  was  still  alive,  and  he  was  led  to  form 
projects  for  restoring  him  to  his  throne.  When  Mortimer 
thought  he  had  siiHicient  evidence  against  him,  he  caused 
hijn  to  he  seized  and  arraigned.  The  earl  acknowledged 
his  own  letters  which  were  produced  ;  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  die  as  a  traitor,  and  he  was  beheaded  the 
following  day,  (March  19,  1330.)  His  estates  were  given  to 
Mortimer's  youngest  son  Geoffrey. 

Mortimer  probably  now  deemed  hia  power  secure,  but  in 
reality  he  had  only  reached  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
young  king  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year  ;  his  spirit  wae 
high,  and  he  could  ill  bear  the  restraint  to  which  he  was 
subject.  He  secretly  confided  his  thoughts  to  lord  Monta- 
cute,  who  advised  him  to  seize  Mortimer  at  the  parliament 
which  wa»  to  be  held  at  Nottingham.  The  king  assented, 
and  some  persons  who  could  be  depended  on  were  engaged 
in  the  design. 

In  November  the  queen  with  her  son  and  Mortimer  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  ca.stle  of  Nottingham.  For  Morti- 
mer's security  a  strong  guard  lay  in  it;  the  locks  on  the 
giiies  were  changed,  and  the  keys  were  placed  every  night 
under  the  queen's  pillow.  Montacute  informed  sir  Thomas 
Eland,  the  governor,  of  the  king's  pleasure,  previously 
swearing  him  to  secrecy;  and  Eland  then  told  him  of  a 
subterraneous  passage,  which  was  unknown  to  Mortimer,  and 
through  which  he  would  admit  the  king's  friends.  Monta- 
cnte  rode  with  his  friends  into  the  counlry,  and  Mortimer, 
who  had  received  some  hints  of  their  design,  attributed  their 
departure  to  their  fear  of  discovery.  Before  midnight  Eland 
admitted  them  through  the  passage  ;  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  principal  tower  they  were  joined  by  the  king  ;  they  as- 
cended in  silence  ti!l  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  that  of  the  queen,  where  Mortimer  was 
in  consultation  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  some,  other 
friends.  They  burst  open  the  door,  slaying  two  knights  who 
defended  it.     The  quuen  in  alarm  cried  from  her  bed,"  Sweet 
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son,  fair  son,  spare  my  gentle  [noble]  Mortimer."  She  then 
rualied  into  the  room,  but  in  spite  of  her  efforts  Mortimer 
was  made  a  prisoner.  Next  morning  the  king  announced 
that  he  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  summoned 
a  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Westminster. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Nov.  26)  Mortimer  was  accused 
of  having  set  enmily  between  the  late  king  and  his  queen ; 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  the  earl  of  Kent, 
and  of  various  other  oiFences.  He  was  condemned  without 
hesitation,  and  hanged  three  days  after  (Noi'.  29)  at  the 
Elms  at  Tyburn,  with  his  associate  air  Simon  Bereford, 
The  queen  was  confined  at  her  manor  of  Risings  near  Lon- 
don, and  her  income  reduced  to  3000i.  a  year,  which  the 
king  afterwards  increased  to  400(K.  He  paid  her  an  unnual 
visit  of  ceremony,  but  never  allowed  her  to  meddle  in  affairs 
of  state.  In  this  retirement  she  passed  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years  of  her  life. 

Scotland  was  the  first  object  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  young  king.  The  English  aud  Scottish  lords  had 
held  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  and  at  (he  iate  peace  little  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  for  their  interests.  As  Robert 
Bruce  was  now  dead,  the  English  claimants,  finding  thai 
their  kingwouldnotinterfere,  resolved  lo  endeavor  to  regain 
their  lands  by  ihe  sword.  They  placed  at  their  head  Edward 
son  of  John  Baliol,  and  having  collected  about  threp  thousand 
men,  embarked  at  Ravenspur  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  {1:132.)  Baliol  then  sent  his  fleet  to  the  mouth  ol  'he 
Tay,  and  with  his  small  army  boldly  marched  into  the  ifiteri"r. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  the  regent,  had  assembled  two  armies  each 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  led  by  himself  and  the  eatl  of  March. 
Baliol  came  up  with  that  of  the  regent  at  Duplin,  crossed  the 
river  Earn  in  the  night,  and  fell  on  and  slaughtered  the 
Scots  in  their  camp.  When  the  daylight  showed  the  regent 
.lis  enemies,  he  rallied  his  men  and  engaged  them.  A  total 
defeat  was  the  lot  of  the  Scots.  Mar  himself,  several  of  the 
nobles,  and  it  is  said  twelve  thousand  men,  were  slain. 
Baliol  then  sped  away  to  Perth,  pursued  by  the  earl  of  March, 
who  invested  the  town  by  land  and  by  water ;  but  the 
English  ships  attacked  and  defeated  his  fleet,  and  want  of 
provisions  obliged  his  army  to  disperse.  The  friends  of  his 
family  now  resorted  to  Baliol,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
(Sept.  24,)  having  won  a  kingdom  in  less  than  seven  weeks ! 
His  opponents  then  solicited  a  truce  for  assembling  a  parSia- 
ment,  to  which  Baliol  consented  ;  but  during  the  truce  he 
was  suddenly  attacked   (Dec.  18)  at  Annan  by  the  earl  <yt 
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Moray,   and    was    forced  to  seek   refuge    in  the    English 
borders. 

Edward,  who  had  perhaps  given  Baliol  private  encourage- 
ment, had  in  the  month  of  November  formed  two  secret 
treaties  with  him.  By  the  one  Baliol  acknowledged  the 
feudal  superiority  of  England  ;  gave  up  the  town  of  Berwick, 
and  offerea  to  mar'y  th-'  princess  Jane,  whose  marriage  with 
David  Bruce  had  not  been  consummated.  By  the  second 
the  two  kings  bound  themselves  to  aid  each  other  against  all 
domestic  enemies.  As  the  Scots  by  their  incursions  gave  a 
pretext  for  charging  them  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Edward  prevailed  on  his  parliament  to  consent  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Baliol  f  i:i33)  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  bj  'he  earl  of  March.  The  siege  had  lasted 
two  months  when  king  Edward  arrived  ;  the  operations  were 
now  carried  on  more  vigorously,  and  the  garrison  gave  hostages 
to  surrender  if  not  relieved  by  a  certain  day.  The  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, the  regent,  came  with  a  numerous  army  and  offered  battle; 
the  English  kept  within  their  lines,  and  the  regent,  having 
put  some  knights  and  provisions  into  the  town,  retired  and 
laid  siege  to  Bamborough,  where  queen  Philippa  was  residing. 
Edward  then  required  the  garrison  to  surrender  ;  they  replied 
that  they  had  been  relieved;  he  hanged  one  of  the  hostages, 
and  they  then  agreed  to  admit  the  English  at  the  end  of  three 
diys  unless  the  Scottish  army  should  oblige  them  to  raise  the 
siege,  or  put  in  three  hundred  men-at-arms*  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  of  the  same  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  diiy 
(July  19)  the  Scottish  army  appeared  and  advanced  to  the 
attack  in  four  divisions,  Edward  drew  up  his  troops  on 
Halidon-hill.  The  Scots  had  to  make  their  way  through 
ma  shy  groimd  at  its  foot,  and  in  their  progress  they  suffered 
severely  from  the  discharges  of  the  English  archers.  Weary 
and  in  disorder  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
awaited  them.  After  a  brave  struggle  they  were  totally 
routed ;  the  regent  himself  and  several  nobles  were  slain  on 
the  field;  the  fugitives  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
especially  by  the  Irish  in  Edward's  army ;  and  the  total 
number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  been  thirty  thousand. 
Berwick  surrendered  ;  the  young  king  and  his  sister  the 
princess  Jane,  who  were  at  Dumbarton,  were  conveyed  to 
France  for  safety.  Baliol  was  acknowledged  as  king  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  the  fealty  to  Edward  was  renewed,  and 

•  Tlie  n  3n-at-armfl  were  the  heavy  feudal  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
knights  ar  1  their  esquires. 
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all  the  country  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dumfries  to 
Linlithgow  was  ceded  to  him.  But  the  Scots  soon  rose  again 
against  Baliol,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  years  David  was 
enabled  to  return  (1341)  and  resume  his  crown. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Edward  would  have  concjuered  Scot- 
land, but  that  his  attention  was  diverted  from  it  bj  the  prospect 
of  a  more  brilliant  though  less  solid  acquisition.  He  was 
now  induced  to  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
right  of  his  mother.  Her  father  Philip  the  Fair  had  left 
three  sons  and  this  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son  Louis 
Hulin,  who  succeeded,  died,  leaiing  an  only  daughter ;  but 
as  the  queen  was  pregnant,  his  brother  Philip  was  made  regent 
lill'she  should  be  delivered.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  who 
died  within  a  few  days,  and  Philip  was  then  proclaimed  king; 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  asserted  the  rights  of  the  young  prin- 
cess, who  was  his  niece,  but  the  states-general  declared  her 
and  all  females  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown,  Philip 
died  leaving  three  daughters,  and  his  brother  Charles  suc- 
ceeded, who  also  died  leaving  one  daughter,  and  his  widow 
pregnant.  His  cousin-german  Philip  of  Valois  was  made 
regent,  and  when  the  queen  wms  delivered  of  a  daughte' 
he  was  placed  at  once  upon  the  throne.  This  regulation  ol 
the  descent  of  the  French  crown  was  said,  though  improperly, 
to  depend  on  a  law  of  the  Salian  Franks,  hence  called  the 
Salic  law  ;  but  the  notion  had  probably  grown  up  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  next  heir,  even  from  the  time  of  Clovis, 
having  always  happened  to  be  a  male ;  the  states  therefore, 
when  called'  to  decide  after  the  death  of  Louis  Hutin,  nat- 
urally supposed  such  to  be  the  law,  and  regulated  the  sucres- 
?ion  accordingly. 

Edward  of  England  was  the  only  opponent  to  the  cli-im 
of  Philip  of  Valois.  He  fancied,  at  least  he  asserted,  that 
though  females  could  not  inherit  themselves,  they  could 
transmit  a  right  to  their  male  descendants,  and  he  therefore 
claimed  the  crown  of  France  in  right  of  his  mother.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  worse  founded  than  this  claim ;  for  even 
allowing  the  principle,  the  right  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
'  lughter  of  Louis  Hutin,  was  preferable  t< 
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[or  those  fortregges,  and  made  various  proposals  oi  mariioge 
between  their  children.  At  length  Edward  began  to  think 
of  reviving  and  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
to  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  mainly  impelled  by  the  counsels 
of  Robert  count  of  Artoia,  who,  being  obliged  to  fly  from 
France  for  the  forgery  of  public  documents,  had  found  a 
refuge  at  the  court  of  England. 

The  first  object  of  Edward,  when  he  had  resolved  on  war, 
was  to  form  as  many  alliances  as  possible.  Through  his 
father-in-law  the  count  of  Hainanlt,  and  by  means  of  large 
sums  of  moneu,  he  gained  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  some 
more  of  the  neighboring  petty  princes.  He  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  th^  emperor  of  Germany.  But  he  chiefly  sought 
to  win  the  Flemings;  and  here  a  phenomenon,  unique  to 
the  north  of  the  Alps,  presented  itself,  —  ippiic 
be  made  not  to  a  prince,  but  lo  a  leading  deniago, 
Flanders  tlie  lower  ranks  had  by  trade  and  manuiaciure 
acquired  a  degree  of  opulence  and  influence  unknown  else- 
where. They  therefore  would  not  tamely  submit  to  the  op- 
pressions and  extortions  of  their  lords;  they  rose  in  tumults; 
they  had  driven  iheir  earl  into  France,  and,  like  the  Grecian 
and  Italian  cities  in  similar  circumstances,  they  were  ruled 
with  despotic  power  by  their  leaders.  The  tyrant,  as  in 
the  Greek  sense  we  may  call  him,  of  Flanders,  at  this  time 
was  James  van  Artaveldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  and  to  hiuj 
did  Edward  condescend  to  sue.  Artaveldt  readily  embraced 
his  interests  and  invited  him  to  pass  over  to  Flanders  with- 
out delay.  The  king,  having  obtained  a  cheerful  consent 
and  a  grant  from  his  parliament,  and  raised  more  money  by 
forced  loans,  hy  pawning  the  crown  jewels  and  seizing  the 
properly  of  the  Lombards,"  sailed  over  lo  Antwerp  in  the 
summei  {1838.)  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  excite,  his 
allies  to  action,  and  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  promise  to  join 
him  the  following  summer,  when  the  campaign  should  be 
opened  by  the  siege  of  Camhray. 

At  the  appointed  time  (1339)  Edward  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Cambray,  He  wasted  its  ler- 
ritory  and  then  entered  France  ;  but  here  the  countsof  Na- 
mur  and  Hainault  quitted  him,  alleging  feudal  scrupios.    He 

•  When  Ihe  Jews  were  expellpd,  the  trade  of  banking  and  money 
lending  fell  int«  the  hands  of  the  Italian  traders,  who  were  mosllj 
Lnmbards.  Lombard-slreet  (named  from  them)  and  ita  vicinity  are 
iLl]  the  great  seata  of  baaking. 
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advakcpci  theii  for  twelve  leagues,  wasting  and  biirniDg  as  bo 
went.  His  other  allies  now  refused  to  go  any  further  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Philip  soon  appeared  with  a  more  nnmeroua 
host;  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  near 
Laon,  hut  no  action  resulted.  Both  then  retired,  and  Edward 
having  thanked  and  disbanded  his  allies  returned  to  England, 
having  thus  to  no  purpose  wasted  so  much  money,  and  heing 
in  consequence  now  300,000^.  in  debt.  While  he  was  in 
Flanders,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Artaveldt  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  France  to  a  iy  h  f  d  1  ]1  t  h 
Flemings.     He  also  received  f  h  p  h       I       f 

Vicar  of  the  Empire  to  enabl     h  m         d  &     m 

The  pope  at  this  time    vainly         gh  d         b 

him  and  Philip. 

The  next  year  (1340)  Phil  p  hi  d  1      1      b        f 

6luys  an  immense  Heet  in  ord  p  }  II 

passage,  Edward  immediately  II  ed  II  I  I  p  h 
southern  ports  and  sailed  toegg  Hfdm        d 

in  tour  lines  across  the  pas  1      h    bo      h      h  p 

being  fastened  together  with  I  d  h 

supplied  with  large  stones  a  1  h  d  Ed  d  h 
put  out  to  sea  to  get  clear  of  1  hi  h 

and  then  bore  down  with  w    d      d    d        Al 
sistance  all  the  ships  in  the  fi       I  p       d      J 

t  then  lord  Morley  came  up        h       fl        f   m    h  h 

ff  ports;  the  English  advanced  k    h        m         gt 

[  t  of  which  the  last  alone  offered  any  opposition,     1  hp  loss  of 

[  j  the  English  was  but  two  ships  and  about  four  thousdud  men 

i  I  nearly  all  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  sunk  or  taken    tnd 

;  ,  about  thirty  thousand  men  perished. 

j  Edward  landed  next  day  ;   his   allies  crowded  to   his  stand- 

l  \  ard  ;  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  he  ad- 

i  f  vanced  to  lay  siege  to  Tournay  and  St.  Omer      But  these 

;  sent  against  the  latter  place,  fifty  thousand  FlemingB  under 

j  Robert  of  Artois,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  pinic  before 

they  reached  the  town,  and  fled,  leaving  their  arms  and  bag 

j  S^g^  behind  tliem.     Tournay  was  defended  by  a  large  gat 

risen,  and  all  Edward's  assaults  were  repelled.     The  king  of 

France -soon  appeared  with  a  numerous  army,  but  as  before 

I  he  declined  coming  to  an  engagement.     Edward    who  de 

;  sired  a  speedy  issue,  sent  him  a  challenge  to  decide  their 

quarrel  by  a  single  combat,  by  one  of  one  hundrf'd  on  eni-h 

side,  or  by  a  general  engagement.     As  he  addressed  him 

simply  M  Philip  of  Valoia,  the  king  of  France  replied  that 

U  did  not  become  him  to  take  any  notice  of  such  letters,  be 
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jpbraided  Edward  with  his,  breach  of  It.  ilty  and  assured  him 
he  would  chastise  hiin  when  he  thought  proper  At  leugth 
Janp  il  Hdinauil  sister  to  the  one  kins  and  mother  in-law 
tj  the  other  came  from  the  convent  to  which  she  had  re. 
tired  and  by  her  entreaties  engaged  them  to  couoent  to  an 
ariniatRe  ior  nine  raonlhs  which  was  dlterw^rds  extended 
under  ilie  mediation  ol  the  pjpe 

Disputes  with  his  clergy  and  nobihty  occupied  Edward's 
thoughts  for  some  time  after  his  return  home  He  was  im- 
mersed m  debt  the  emperor  had  been  induce!  to  withdraw 
hia  title  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire  and  he  was  disgusted  wiih 
the  iukewarmness  and  cupidity  o I  the  primes  on  whom  he 
had  lavished  his  monpy  He  would  iherelore  have  prtbably 
given  up  all  his  designs  on  France  but  for  a  new  pro  pect, 
that  opened  to  him  on  another  side 

John  duke  of  Brittany  being  without  issue  had  with  the 
concurrence  ol  the  atites  recognized  as  his  heir  Jane,  the 
daughter  Df  his  brother  Guy,  and  had  married  her  to  Charles 
of  Biois  the  French  king  s  nephew  But  on  the  deuh  of 
the  duke  hi"  half  brother  John  earl  of  Montfort  though 
he  hid  "worn  teaJtv  to  Chirles  and  Jine  made  himself 
master  of  most  ot  thp  strong  pUces  and  asserted  hi«  right 
to  the  succession  He  then  crossed  over  to  England  and 
offered  to  do  homage  to  Edward  as  king  ol  France  if  he 
would  aid  him  against  Philip  for  the  peers  of  France  had 
de  ided  in  lavor  of  Charles  and  the  king  was  preparing 
to  restore  him  by  arms.  Edward  though  Montfort  s  claim 
went  on  the  very  opposite  principle  to  that  by  which  he  him 
self  claimed  the'crown  of  France,  readdy  made  a  treaty  with 
him.  Montfort  returned  to  Brittany  and  threw  himself  mto 
the  town  of  Nantes,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  Philip's  eldest  son  ,  the  city  was  betrayed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  Montfort  was  made  a  captive  and  shut  up 
in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre  at  Pans 

But  though  Montfort  was  a  captive  his  cause  wis  still 
maintained.  His  wife  lane,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Flanders 
a  woman  of  a  most  heroic  spirit,  when  she  heard  of  his  cip- 
tivity,  assembled  the  chizens  of  Rennes,  and  presenting  Ij 
them  her  infant  son,  implored  them  to  defend  the  last  male 
issue  of  their  ancient  princes  .  Moved  by  her  lears  and 
eloquence,  aided  by  a  distribution  of  a  large  sum  ol  monev, 
they  swore  to  live  and  die  in  her  ciuse  A  similar  s-pirit 
was  shown  in  the  Other  towns  which  she  visited  Having 
sent  her  son  for  security  to  England  she  shut  herself  up  in 
he  fortress  of  Hennebon,  where  the  following  spring  (1342) 
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i  cioselj  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles,  'fha 
s  herself,  cased  in  armor,  directed  Ihc  defence  and 
inspiriied  her  men.  One  day  while  the  besiegers  were  busily 
engaged  in  an  assault,  she  sallieiJ  forth  by  the  opposite  gate 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  and  attacked  and  set  their 
camp  on  fire.  Finding  her  return  cut  off,  she  ordered  her 
men  to  disperse  and  make  as  best  they  could  for  Brest,  and 
soon  after  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men  she  forced  her 
way  through  the  hostile  camp  and  re-entered  Hennebon  in 
triumph.  Fatigue  and  famine,  however,  were  wearing  away 
the  garrison,  and  the  bishop  of  Leon  was  arranging  the  terms 
of  a  capitulation,  when  the  countess,  who  had  ascended  the 
highest  turret  of  the  caslie  to  look  out  to  sea,  saw  sails  iu 
the  distance.  "The  English!  I  see  the  English!"  she 
cried  aloud;  the  soldiers  grasped  their  arms;  the  treaty  was 
broken  off,  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  had  long  been  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  entered  the  harbor  with  a  large 
force,  and  sallying  forth  drove  off  the  besiegers. 

The  countess  soou  atter  made  a  voyage  to  England  to  so- 
licit more  effectual  succor.  She  returned  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-five  ships,  carrying  troops  commai.ded  by  Robert  of 
Artois.  A  French  fleet  met  them ;  an  action  ensued,  in 
which  the  countess  displayed  her  usual  heroism.  They  took 
the  town  of  Vannes,  but  it  was  soon  after  recovered  by  some 
of  Charles's  party,  and  Robert  of  Artois  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  received.  As  the  truce  with  France  wrs  now  ex- 
pired, Edward  embarked  in  the  autumn  with  twelve  thousand 
men  and  landed  at  Morbihan  near  Vannes,  but  he  unwisely 
made  three  divisions  of  his  force  and  invested  at  the  same 
Jme  Vannes,  Nantes,  and  Rennee.  On  the  approach  of  (he 
iuke  of  Normandy  with  alarge  army,  he  drew  his  forces  again 
together,  and  both  armies  lay  for  some  weeks  of  the  winter 
opposite  each  other.  The  papal  legates  then  interposed 
their  good  offices,  and  a  Iruce  was  concluded  (1343)  for 
three  years  and  eight  months.  The  liberation  of  Monlfort 
was  stipulated,  but  Philip  still  detained  him  in  prison.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  made  his  escape  disguised  as  a  merchant 
bol  he  died  shortly  after  at  Hennebon. 

The  truce  was  of  short  continuance,  mutual  infractions  of 
it  were  complained  of,  and  (he  very  next  year  (1344)  Edward 
had  the  address  to  induce  his  parliament  to  advise  him  to  re- 
new the  war.  The  king's  cousin  the  earl  of  Derby,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  bravest,  most  virtuous  and 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  age,  was  sent  with  an  army  to 
Guienne     Landing  at  Bayonue  he  advanced  to  R'vdeaux;  fan 


then  entered  Perigord  and  reduced  several  places.  A  town 
named  Auberoche  being  now  in  the  hands  of  tlie  English, 
the  count  of  Lisle,  the  French  general,  secretly  assembled 
twelve  (housand  men  and  invested  it.  Derby  with  but  three 
hundred  inen-at-anns  and  six  hundred  archers  hastened  to  Jta 
lelief.  At  supper-time  he'burat  into  the  enemy's  camp,  took 
or  killed  the  general  and  principal  officers,  and  dispersed  the 
troops.  He  then  attacked  the  camp  at  the  other  side  of  the 
town  ;  the  garrison  at  the  same  time  made  a  sally,  and  of  the 
whole  twelve  thousand  men  but  a  few  escaped.  Derby  Dur- 
sued  his  career  of  victory,  and  at  length  the  French  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  send  the  duke  of  Normandy  with 
an  overwhelming  force  to  oppose  him. 

The  king  of  England  learning  the  danger  of  Guienne  pre- 
pared to  lead  a  large  force  to  its  relief.  He  had  lately  gone 
over  to  Sluys  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  Flemish  towns, 
whom  he  wished  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  their  own 
count  to  his  son  prince  Edward.  Artaveldl  gave  him  all  the 
aid  in  his  power  and  gained  over  some  of  the  cities;  but  in 
his  own  town  of  Ghent  the  people  had  been  turned  against 
him,  and  they  burst  into  his  house  and  murdered  him.  This 
tragic  event,  however,  did  not  break  off  the  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Flemings,  who  engaged  to  invade 
France  in  concert  with  him. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1346,  Edward  embarked  at  South- 
ampton with  an  army  of  four  thousand  meu-at-arms,  ten  thou- 
sand archers,  ten  thousand  Welsh  and  six  thousand  Irish 
light  troops,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  principal  nobdily.  He  sailed  for 
Guienne,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  a 
Norman  exile,  or  perhaps  such  being  his  original  design,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course  and  landed  at  La  Hogue  in 
Normandy,  (July  12.)  He  destroyed  all  the  shipping  in  the 
adjacent  ports,  his  troops  spread  their  ravages  over  the  whole 
country,  and  Caranton,  St.  Lo,  Caen,  and  other  towns  were 
taken.  He  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  in  the 
hope  of  taking  Rouen,  intending  then  to  march  for  Picardy 
and  join  the  army  of  forty  thousand  Flemings  who  were  to 
invade  France.  But  he  found  the  bridge  at  Rouen  broken, 
and  king  Philip  lying  with  a  numerous  army  on  the  opposite 
Bide.  He  went  further  up  the  river,  but  every  bridge  was 
broken,  and  the  French  still  moved  as  he  did.  He  burned 
the  towns,  his  light  troops  even  fired  St.  Germain,  Sl  Cloud, 
Neuilly,  and  other  places  close  to  Paris;  but  Philip,  whose 
object  was  to  surround  and  overwhelm  him,  would  give  na 
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opportunity  of  fighting.  Edward  then  had  i 
stratagem.  Decamping  early  one  morning  from  Poiasj  he 
marched  as  if  for  Paris,  and  when  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
French  were  in  motion  he  suddenly  retraced  his  steps,  cross- 
ed by  the  bridge,  which  workmen  had  meantime  repaired, 
and  entered  PoutoiBe.  He  then  advanced  rapidly,  burn- 
ing on  his  way  the  suburbs  of  Beauvais.  On  reaching  the 
Somme  he  found  that  all  the  bridges  were  secured,  and  that 
Philip  was  at  Amiens  with  100,000  men.  By  the  promise 
of  liberty  and  a  large  reward,  a  peasant,  named  Gobin  Agace, 
ivho  was  among  the  prisoners,  was  induced  to  lead  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  ford  at  Blanchetaque  near  Abbeville,  which  might 
be  passed  at  ebb  tide.  They  set  out  at  midnight:  the  water 
was  not  sufficiently  low  when  they  reached  it,  and  while  they 
waited  they  saw  Godemar  du  Faye  come  with  twelve  thou- 
sand men  and  occupy  the  opposite  bank,  and  every  moment 
they  expected  to  be  overtaken  by  king  Philip.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  tide  was  out ;  the  mer-at-arms  entered  the  river ;  the 
French  cavalry  dashed  in  to  meet  them ;  the  English  fought 
with  the  valor  inspired  by  despair,  and  drove  them  off  with 
a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  all  but  a  few  Stragglers  were 
safely  over  when  Philip  came  up.  The  rising  of  the  tide 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  French,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  go  round  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville. 

Edward  marched  to  Crotoi  on  the  coast,  where  he  gave  his 
troops  rest  and  refreshment,  and  great  as  was  the  disparity 
of  their  forces  he  resolved  to  give  Philip  battle.  He  selected 
for  this  purpose  an  eminence  behind  the  village  of  Creci, 
(Aug.  26,)  where  he  disposed  his  troops  in  three  divisions, 
each  composed  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  the  latter  placed 
in  front  in  the  form  of  a  harrow.  The  prince  of  Wales  aid- 
ed by  the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Warwick  led  the  first;  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  the  second  ;  the  king 
himself  the  third  or  reserve.  Trenches  were  sunk  on  the 
flanks ;  the  baggage  was  placed  in  a  wood  in  the  rear ;  the 
horses  were  all  removed  that  the  danger  might  be  common. 
The  king,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  at 
diiwn  heard  mass  and  received  the  sacrament,  rode  along  the 
lines  cheering  the  men,  and  at  ten  o  clock  they  took  their 
breakfast,  each  sitting  down  where  he  stood.  The  French, 
who  had  halted  for  a  day  at  Abbeville,  were  now  advancing. 
Some  knights  who  were  sent  forward,  wlien  they  saw  the  firm 
ariay  of  the  English,  advised  the  king  not  to  give  battle  till 
the  next  day.  Philip  assented :  word  was  given  to  halt;  but 
the  orders  were  not  understood  or  were  neglected,  and  tha 
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troops  rolled  on  in  confusion  and  disorder  till  ihey  came  in 
view  of  the  English.  Philip  then,  filled  with  rage  and  de- 
wting  from  his  usual  caution,  ordered  the  Genoese  cross- 
bow-meM  to  form  and  begin  the  fiiiht.  These  were  a  body 
of  six,  or  as  some  say  fifteen  tliousand  Genoese  and  other 
Italians,  led  by  two  of  their  nobles  of  the  Grimaldi  and  Do- 
ria  families.  They  wert  followed  by  the  king's  brother,  the 
connt  of  Alenoon,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  body  of  cavalry  ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  succeeded  in  four  divisions  under  the 
king  in  person.  The  number  of  the  French  army  is  various- 
ly gitrin  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

The  combat  of  men  seemed  to  be  preceded  by  that  of  the 
elements.  A  partial  eclipse  had  dimmed  tlie  sun ;  l^igbts  of 
birds  fiew  screaming  over  the  two  armies  precnrsive  of  a 
storm,  and  soon  the  thunder  roared,  the  lightning  flashed,  and 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the 
sky  cleared  and  the  sun  shone  bright  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French.  The  Genoese  then  gave  three  shouts,  levelled  their 
ponderous  crossbows,  and  discharged  their  bolts.  The  Eng- 
lish  archers  received  the  discharge  in  silence,  then  drawing 
their  tong-bows  from  their  cases,  they  showered  their  cloth- 
yard  arrows  thick  as  snow  on  the  Genoese,  who,  as  they  re- 
quired time  to  recharge  their  bows,  fell  into  disorder.  The 
count  of  Alen^on,  calling  them  cowards,  ordered  his  knights 
to  cut  them  down.  This  but  increased  the  confusion  ;  many 
of  the  knights  were  unhorsed  by  the  archers,  and  the  Welsh- 
men ran  forward  and  despatched  them  with  their  knives. 
When  clear  of  the  Genoese  the  cavalry  pressed  on ;  the 
prince  and  his  men-at-arms  were  nearly  surrounded  when  the 
second  line  advanced;  a  knight  was  sent  lo  Edward,  who 
viewed  the  fight  from  the  summit  of  a  windmill,  praying  him 
lo  send  more  aid.  "Is  my  son  slain  or  wounded?"  said  he. 
"No!"  replied  the  envoy.  "Then,"  said  he,  "  tell  War- 
wick he  shall  have  no  aid.  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs.  He 
and  they  who  have  him  in  charge  shall  earn  the  whole  glory 
of  the  day."  This  reply  gave  fresh  vigor' to  the  English; 
the  count  of  Alen^on  was  slain  and  his  troops  routed ;  the 
king  of  France  then  advanced  to  the  relief,  but  the  showers 
of  nrrows  fearfully  thinned  his  ranks ;  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him  ;  his  friends  in  vain  urged  him  to  retire ;  at  length, 
when  it  was  growing  dark,  John  of  Hainault  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  field.  They  fled  to  Amiens, 
but  the  fight  was  still  kept  up  in  various  parts  till  terminated 
by  the  increasing  darkness.     When  the  prince  approaobeil 
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him  Edward  sprang  forth  to  meet  liim  :  "  Fair  son,"  cried  he 
as  he  clasped  him  lo  his  boaoin,"  coiitiuue  your  career.  You 
have  acted  nobly  and  shown  yourself  worthy  of  me  and  the 

Next  morning  a  dense  mist  covered  the  sky,  under  which 
a  body  of  English  fell  in  with  and  routed  the  militia  of 
Amiens  and  Beauvais,  and  a  body  of  knights  led  by  the 
bishop  of  Roneii  and  the  grand  prior  of  France.  When  the 
sun  dispelled  the  mist  thousands  of  the  French  were  seen, 
who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  trees  and  hedges,  and 
these  unfortunates  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  At 
.soon  the  lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  were  sent  with  heralds 
to  examine  the  field  of  battle.  They  brought  to  the  king 
eighty  banners,  and  reported  the  death  of  eleven  princes, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  knights,  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred gentlemen,  four  thousand  inen-at-arnts,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand common  men.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  slain  was 
John  king  of  Bohemia.  This  prince,  who  was  blind  from 
age,  ordered  four  ol  his  knights  to  lead  him  into  the  thick  of 
the  battle,  "  That  I  too,"  said  he,  "  mdy  have  a  stroke  at  the 
English."  They  then  interlaced  his  and  their  own  bridles  and 
mshed  forward,  and  all  were  speedily  slam  His  crest  of 
three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his  motto  Ich  dien  {I  serve,) 
were  adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  still  are  those  of 
the  he.ir-apparent  of  England. 

A  few  days  after  his  victory,  Edw  rd  advanced  and  laid 
siewc  to  the  town  of  Calais,  in  order  to  have  possession  of  a 
po  t  on  the  French  coastr  As  he  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
effects  of  blockade,  he  placed  a  numerous  fleet  before  the 
h  bo  a  d  he  constructed  a  large  number  of  huts  for  the 
shel  e  f  his  troops  during  the  winter.  The  governor, 
John  de  Vienne,  bent  on  making  an  obstinate  defence,  drove 
II  the  useless  mouths,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  persons,  out  of  the  town;  the  king  generously  let 
them  pass  through  the  lines,  and  gave  each  of  them  two 
pieces  of  silver. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
Guienne,  the  earl  of  Derby  crossed  the  Garonne,  laid  waste 
Ancenis,  Saintonge,  and  Poitou,  stormed  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
and  advanced  to  the  Loire.     In  Brittany  Charles  was  defeat 

*  According  to  the  Florentine  annnliat  (J.  Villani,  Edward  waa 
greatly  indebted  for  his  victory  to  his  cannon,  now  For  the  firat  tune 
employed  in  bottle.  It  seems  slrange  that  so  remnrkable  a  cireum- 
Btanoe  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Froissart.  Villani  died  within 
Wo  jeaiE  aAer  the  battle ;  hia  testimony  ia,  thsrefore.  the  itronger. 
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ed  and  made  prisoner  by  the  countess  of  Montfort,  but  his 
cause  was  sustained  by  his  wife,  also  a  heroine.  This  was 
in  fact  the  age  of  female  heroism.  At  the  call  of  his  ally 
ihe  king  of  France,  David  of  Scotland  made  an  inroad  into 
Cumberland  and  ravaged  ihe  country.  The  English  collect- 
ed in  Auckland  Park  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men-at-arms, 
two  thousand  archers,  and  seven  thousjind  militia ;  queen 
Phiiippa  rode  among  them  encouraging  them  to  fight  bravely  ; 
they  raised  a  cheerful  shout,  and  having  recommended  them  to 
God  and  St.  George,  the  queen  retired.  The  armies  engaged 
at  Neville's  Cross  near  Durham,  (Oct.  17;)  the  Scots  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  the  king 
himself  and  several  of  his  nobles  were  conducted  prisoners  to 
London. 

Edward  meantime  lay  patiently  before  Calais,  expecting 
the  sure  effects  of  famine,  which  soon  began  to  be  felt. 
De  Vienne  now  turned  five  hundred  more  persons  out  of  the 
town,  but  no  passage  would  be  given  through  the  English 
lines,  and  they  perished  miserably  from  want  of  food  and 
shelter.  Though  a  fleet  with  supplies  contrived  to  enter 
the  port  during  the  winter,  the  famine  became  more  and 
more  severe  ;  and  when  all  the  animals  in  the  town  had  been 
eaten,  and  they  must  surrender  if  not  relieved,  Philip  at 
length  (July,  1347)  appeared  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  only  roads  by  which  he 
could  approach  the  English  camp  were  secured  against  him  ; 
and  though  Edward  accepted  his  challenge  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, he  retired  on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day.  The 
garrison  immediately  hoisted  the  ensign  of  England,  and  the 
governor  from  tlie  walls  proposed  to  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who 
wag  at  hand,  to  surrender  on  condition  of  their  lives  and 
liberties  being  secured.  Edward,  however,  would  accept  of 
nothing  short  of  unconditional  surrender  ;  at  length  he  agreed 
to  be  content  with  the  lives   of  six  of  the   principal  bur- 

The  people  met  in  the  market  to  hear  these  terms.  It 
seemed  to  them  dreadful  to  sacrifice  their  fellow-citizens, 
but  noothermeansof  relief  appeared.  While  they  remained 
in  perplexity,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens,  stepped  fiirward  and  offered  his  life  for  his  townsmen , 
another  and  another  then  appeared,  and  the  number  was  so.  n 
complete.  The  gates  were  opened,  and  De  Vienne  issued 
forth,  mounted  on  a  pnlfrev  on  account  of  his  wounds,  and  fol- 
lowed by  fifteen  knights  bare-headed  with  their  swords  pointed 
to  the  ground;  then  came  thesis  soiuntary  victims bate-.huRd- 
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ed,  bare-footed,  in  ilieir  shins,  wilh  halters  in  their  handii,  sucn 
being  the  usage  in  similar  cases.  When  they  came  before 
Edward,  the  governor  presented  him  his  sword  a«d  the  keys 
of  tlie  towD;  then,  falling  on  his  knees  with  his  companions, 
implored  his  mercjij  Edward  was  or  affected  to  be  ineno- 
rable  ,  he  heeded  not  the  entreaties  of  his  barons ,  the 
executioner  appeared,  and  orders  were  guen  for  their  death, 
when  the  queen  came  forth  and  fallmw  on  her  knees  with 
tears  interceded  for  their  lives  "Darae,  '  siid  Edward, 
"I  wish  you  hid  been  in  some  other  place  but  I  cannot 
deny  you  "  She  took  them  to  her  tent,  clothed  and  enter- 
tained them,  and  at  Iheir  departure  presented  each  with  six 
nobles  ■  The  king  expelled  most  of  thp  inhabitanlH  from 
Calais  and  peopled  it  with  his  own  subjects,  making  it  the 
itaple  for  the  chief  productions  of  his  kingdom 

The  (.apture  of  Calais  was  succeeded  by  an  armistice, 
which,  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  was  prolonged  for 
si\  )ears  During  this  period  Enghnd  suffered,  (H-i'^,)  in 
common  with  thereat  of  Europe,  from  the  dreadful  plague 
which  then  spreid  its  raviges  oser  it,  and  thoussnds  of  her 
people  perished 

Ldward  was  now  conscious  thit  he  could  i    ' 


laking  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  good  by  arms, 
he  proposed  to  renounce  it  on  condition  of  the  provinces 
which  he  held  being  ceded  to  him  in  sovereignly.  This 
proposal  Philip  indignantly  rejected;  but  on  his  death, 
{1351),)  his  son  and  successor  John  seemed  willing  to  listen 
to  it.  Envoys  met  at  Guisnes;  it  was  arranged  that  the 
leaunciations  should  he  made  iu  presence  of  the  pope ;  but 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  France  declared  their  determination 
not  to  permit  their  king  to  part  with  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
The  war  therefore  was  resumed,  (1355  ;)  the  Black  Prince 
(as.  the  prince  of  Wales  was  called  from  the  color  of  his  armor) 
opened  the  campaign  by  marching  from  Bordeaux  at  Ihe 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men  toward  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
wasting  and  destroying  the  country.  Under  the  walls  of 
Toulouse  he  vainly  offered  battle  to  the  French  forces;  he 
then  advanced  and  burned  the  cities  of  Carcassonne  and 
Karbonne,  He  returned  to  Bordeaux  after  an  absence 
of  but  seven  weeks,  having  in  that  short  time  destroyed 
,  imre  than  five  hundrad  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 

'I'he  king  meantitna  at  the  head  of  a   gallant  army  had 
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advanced  frcm  Calais  to  near  Amieua,  but  king  John  would 
give  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  want  of  provisions  obliged 
liim  to  return.  Tidingsof  this  Scots  haviug  surprised  Berwick 
and  crossed  the  borders,  recalled  Edward  to  England.  *At 
Roxburgh  he  purcliased  from  Baliol  his  title  to  the  crown 
for  500  marks  and  2m0l.  a  year;  he  then  (1356)  marched 
through  the  Lothians  as  fir  aa  Edinburgh,  with  the  banner 
of  Scotland  displayed  before  him,  wasting  and  burning  l]\& 
country  in  all  directions:  want  of  provisions  at  length  ti>rced 
him  to  retire.  This  destructive  iiiroad  was  long  remembered 
iQ  Scotland  under  ihe  name  of  the  Burnt  Candlemas. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  this  year  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head 
of  about  twelve  thousiind  men,  of  whom  but  a  third  were 
English,  left  Bordeaux  on  another  plundering  expedition. 
He  crossed  the  Garonne  at  Agen,  overran  Querci,  the 
Limousin,  Anvergne,  and  Berri,  slanghtering  the  peasantry, 
destroying  the  corn,  wine,  and  provisions,  and  burning  the 
f^rm-houses,  villages,  and  towns.  Having  failed  in  attempts 
ojithe  cities  of  Bourges  and  Isaoudon,  he  commenced  his 
retreat  through  Poitou.  But  on  coming  to  ihe  village  of 
Manperfuis,  within  five  miles  of  Poitiers,  he  suddenly  fell  in 
with  the  rear  of  a  large  army  led  by  king  John  in  person  : 
for  this  monarch,  on  hearing  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
prince,  had  summoned  his  vassals  to  Chartres,  and  crossing 
the  Loire  at  Blois  had  advanced  rapidly  in  order  to  get  into 
his  rear.  "  God  help  us  !  "  then  cried  the  prince,  "  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  fight  bravely." 

The  prince  drew  up  his,  small  army  on  an  eminence,  the 
Bides  of  which  were  covered  by  vineyards  intersected  by 
hedges:  a  single  lane,  so  narrow  that  only  four  horsemen 
could  go  abreast  in  it,  led  to  the  summit.  The  men-at-arms, 
with  one  half  of  the  archers  out  before  them  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  harrow,  were  posted  in  front  of  the  lane;  the 
remaining  archers  lined  the  hedgesat  its  sides.  The  French 
army,  which  was  seven  times  as  numerous,  and  mainly 
composed  of  cavalry,  was  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  all 
the  horsemen,  but  three  hundred  knights  and  esquires, 
hiiving  been  made  to  dismount.  All  now  was  ready  for  the 
attack,  when  the  cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  appeared, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  implored  the  king  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  Christian  blood  ;  and  having  obtained  a  reluctant 
permission  from  him,  he  rode  to  the  prince  to  propose  a 
negotiation.  "  Save  my  bonor  and  the  honor  of  my  army," 
said  Eoward,  "  and  I  wil/    'earkeu  to  any  reasonable  terms." 
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He  then  offered  to  resign  ail  his  conquests,  booty,  and 
prisoners,  and  to  bind  himself  not  to  sen  e  against  France  for 
seven  years.  The  surrender  of  himself  and  i  hundred  of  liis 
knights  was  the  only  condition  on  whji-h  John  would  grant 
a  retreat  to  hia  army;  this  the  prince  indigmntlj  rejected. 
Night  came  on,  and  each  side  prepared   for    battle    in  the 

At  dawn  {Sept.  19)  the  trnrapets  sounded  on  both  sides, 
and  all  hastened  to  their  posts.  The  cardinal,  having  made 
a  final  fruitless  effort  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  rode  to  ap- 
prize the  prince,  who  replied  with  calmnes's,  '  God  defend 
the  right !  "  The  minister  of  peace  departed  The  French 
cavalry,  led  by  two  marshals,  entered  the  lane  unopposed ; 
but  when  they  were  advanced  some  way,  the  word  was  given, 
and  from  both  sides  and  with  increasing  rapidity  the  Eng 
lish  arrows  were  showered  on  them.  Men  and  horses  fell 
in  heaps;  some  knights  dashed  through  the  lane,  others 
through  the  hedges,  and  emerged  on  ditFerent  spots  of  the 
open  upper  ground ;  but  still  the  arrows  flew,  and  one  marshal 
was  slain  and  the  other  unhorsed  and  taken.  The  rear- 
most retreated  to  their  second  division,  which  was  led  by 
three  of  the  king's  sons;  but  fhe  archers  now  advanced  and 
assailed  it  in  front,  while  a  body  of  six  hundred  men  led  by 
the  Gnptal  de  Buche  came  from  an  adjacent  hill  and  fell  on 
its  left  ttank.  It  wavered ;  the  lords  who  had  charge  of  the 
young  princes  sent  them  off  the  field  with  a  large  escort ; 
the  rest  of  the  division  then  broke  and  fled  "  Sir  "  cried 
sir  John  Chandos  to  the  prmce  the  field  i-,  won  let  ai 
mount  and  charge  the  French  king  I  know  him  for  a 
dauntless  knight  who  will  neier  flee  from  an  eneny  the 
attemptmay  be  a  bloodvone  but  plea'ie  (jod  and  &i  Georgi, 
he  will  be  ouri  Instintly  they  mount  and  pouring  down 
the  lane,  emerge  on  (he  mcor  The  duke  of  itheni  the 
constable  of  France  advanced  to  meet  them  he  and  mo  t 
of  his  followers  were  slam  m  a  few  minutes  A  body  of 
German  cavalrj  was  next  dispersed  the  king  urged  by  de- 
spair, then  led  up  his  division  on  foot  He  Ions  loitght  with 
fruitless  valor  his  nobles  had  fallen  by  hii  side  he  had 
received  two  wounfls  in  the  face  and  hid  been  beaten  to  the 
ground.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  -eize  him  a  young 
knight  advanced,  and  falling  on  Ins  knee  implored  hiin  to 
surrender  to  save  his  iife,  "  Where  is  ray  cousin  the  prince 
of  Wales  !  "  demanded  the  king.  "  He  is  not  here,"  replied 
the  knight,     ''  Who  then  are  you  1 "     "  Denis  de  Morbe(]ue 
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of  Artois,  one  obliged  to  serve  the  king  of  England,  being 
banished  from  France."  The  king  gave  him  his  sword  ;  his 
son  Philip  also  became  a  prisoner. 

In  the  battle  the  prince  of  Wales  had  shown  the  valor  of 
a  hero;  his  conduol  after  the  victory  has  gained  him  a  fame 
of  a  higher  and  purer  order.  When  the  captive  monarch 
was  led  to  the  tent  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pitched  for 
hiniaeif  Oil  the  field  of  battle,  he  came  forth  to  meet  him  with 
every  mark  of  courtesy  and  respect ;  his  own  victory  be  aa- 
cribed  entirely  to  chance;  the  king,  he  said,  had  that  day 
won  '  the  prize  and  garland '  of  chivalry.  Ai  table  he  waited 
on  liim,  declaring  himself,  as  a  i^ubjecr,  not  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  sitting  with  him.  He  led  his  royal  captive  to 
Bordeaux,  am!  having  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years  with 
the  Diiuphin,*  he  embarked  in  the  spring  (1357)  for  England. 
He  landed  with  his  prisoners  at  Sandwich,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  As  he  approached,  the  people  poured 
forth  to  meet  him;  arches  were  thrown  across  the  streets, 
tipestries  and  costly  stuffs  were  hung  from  the  windows. 
The  captive  monarch  rode  on  a  cream-colored  charger 
splendidly  caparisoned,  the  victor  appeared  on  a  small  pony 
at  his  side.  The  cavalcade  at  length  reached  Westminster 
hall,  where  king  Edward  sat  amidst  his  prelates  and  nobles. 
He  arose  when  John  entered,  embraced  him  and  led  him  to 
partake  of  a  splendid  banquet.  The  Savoy  palace,  and 
afterwards  the  castle  of  Windsor,  was  assigned  as  a  residence 
for  the  French  monarch  and  hia  son. 

The  kiniT  of  Scotland  had  been  now  eleven  years  a  capn 
tive,  and  Edward,  thus  master  of  the  persons  of  the  two  inon- 
nrchs  his  rivals,  and  hopeless  of  conquering  their  kingdoms, 
resolved  to  derive  what  advantages  he  could  from  their  pies- 
ent  situation.  Negotiations  had  long  been  going  on  with 
the  Scottish  king  and  nation,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
"  sir  David  king  of  Scotland,"  as  Edward  now  condescended 
to  call  him,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  on  his  eng.iging  to  pay 
10l),000  marks  in  twenty  half-yearly  instalments,  and  giving 
the  heirs  of  his  principal  nobility  as  hostages. 

The  condition  of  France  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pojtiera 
induced  Edward  to  make  larger  demands  on  the  other  cap- 
tive monaich.  The  authority  of  the  Dauphin  was  little  heed- 
ed ;    the  stales-general    when    assembled    insisted  on  large- 

'  The  province  of  Daaphint  liad  been  left  to  the  law  king  Pllilip  by 
its  laal  prince,  on  cnnditi^n  ofllie  heir-apparent  to  the  ihrMieofFrMloa 
bfino-  thenceiVirtli  styled  tlie  Daiipliin. 
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reform ;  the  populiice  of  Paris,  headed  by  Marcri 
their  mayor,  committed  great  ex  esses,  and  their  example 
was  followed  in  ihe  other  great  towns  ;  the  troops,  left  with- 
oiii  pay,  divided  into  numerous  bands,  and  ravaged  and  pil- 
laged the  towns  and  country  in  a  terrifir,  manner.  To  com- 
ple  e   he      se  e  serfs  or  peasantry,  long  goaded  and  exas- 

pe       d  by  anny  and  cruelly  of  their  lords,  rose  in 

ar  o  be  expected  from  men  who  were  brutal- 

ly gn  an  a  d  m  ddened  by  oppression,  committed  every 
al  h      h       ulesl  imagination  can  conceive.** 

U  d       h  iimstances  king  John,  after  much  hesita- 

tion, con  n  d  he  terms  which  his  captor  imposed,  name- 
ly, the  restoration  of  the  provinces  which  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  to  be  held  in  absolute  sovereignty.  A 
treaty  to  this  effect  was  made ;  but  when  it  was  trausmittod 
to  Fr;mce,  it  was  unanimously  and  indignantly  rejected. 
Edward  then,  complaining  of  their  insincerity,  bade  lliem 
prepare  for  war  at  the  end  of  the  truce. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1359,  king  Edward  passed  over 
to  Calais  with  a  gallant  army.  The  mercenarj  soldiery 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  at  ihe  head  of  a  force  of  a 
hundred  tiiousaud  men,  arranged  in  three  divisions,  he  en- 
tered the  French  territories.  Having  ravaged  Picardy,  he 
advanced  to  Champagne,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Rheims,  the 
city  where  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  France  were  held, 
intending  to  have  that  ceremony  performed  on  himself;  'uii 
it  was  gallantly  defended  against  him  by  the  archbishop,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  then  led  his  host  into  Burgun- 
dy, whose  duke  purchased  a  truce  for  5ft,f)00  marks;  then 
following  the  course  of  the  Seine  he  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Paris.  But  though  it  was  now  the  spring,  (1^60,)  the 
severity  of  the  season  w;is  such  that,  joined  with  the  want  of 
provisions,  it  forced  him  to  retire  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
flight  toward  Brittany.  lu  the  vicinity  of  Chartres  the  Eng- 
lisli  army  was  exposed  to  one  of  the  most  dreadful  tempe.sis 
of  wind,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning  on  record  ;  and  the  king 
is  said,  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  to  have  stretched  his  arms 
toward  the  cathedral,  and  to  have  vowed  to  God  and  the  Vir- 
gin to  refuie  no  terms  of  peace  compatible  with  his  honor 

The  negotiations,  which  hid  stdl  been  pendmg,  now  went 
on  with  vigor,  and  at  length  (May  '')  a  tre^lv  named  tha 
Great   Peace   wa^  '(igned  at  Brftijni,  lij   which  the  kiii^  of 

'  'Hiia  inaurre 
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England  agreed  lo  resiga  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France 
or  to  Normandy,  Aujou,  Maine,  and  Toiiraine,  and  to  re- 
store all  liis  conquests  except  Calais  and  Guisiies;  but  he 
was  to  retain  Poiton  and  Guienne  and  their  dependencies, 
and  Ponthieu  the  inheritance  of  his  mother,  in  fidl  sove- 
reignty ;  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of  gold  was  to  he 
paid  for  king  John  in  the  course  of  sis  years.  Edward  then 
set  out  for  England,  and  John  was  sent  over  to  Calais,  ai 
which  place  (Oi;i.  24)  the  two  kings  met,  and  solemnly  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  and  John  was  restored  to  liberty.  But  though 
Joint  was  enabled  to  put  the  king  of  England  in  possession 
of  the  ceded  provinces,  he  could  not  readily  overcome  the 
repugnance  of  his  son  and  nobles  to  the  renunciation  of  his 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  mi  re- 
over  prevented  him  from  paying  up  the  instalments  of  his 
ransom.  On  these  and  other  accounts  he  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  England;  and  when  his  council  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him,  he  nobly  replied,  that  if  honor  were  banished 
from  the  rest  of  the  earth  she  should  find  an  abode  in  the 
breast  of  princes.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  affec- 
tion and  respect  by  Edward,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
Savoy;  bui  he  shortly  after  fell  sick  and  died,  and  his  re- 
mains  were  sent  for  interment  with  those  of  his  ancestors 
at  Si,  Denis. 

Charles  the  dauphin  on  succeeding  to  the  crown  adhered 
to  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  disadvanligeous  to  him  as  some  of 
its  provisions  were.  He  also,  when  Charles  of  Blois  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Brittany,  acknowledged  the  title 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  young  count  of  Montfort. 
The  chief  difficnhy  which  he  had  to  contend  with  arose  from 
the  mercenary  troops  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  king 
Edward,  and  who  now  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  di- 
vided  into  numerous  bands,  calling  themselves  the  Free  Com- 
panies, and  under  different  leaders  spread  iheir  ravriges  over 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  defeated  the  troops  sent 
against  them  ;  they  set  at  nought  the  papal  excomn.unica- 
tious.  At  length  a  favorable  occasion  presented  itself  for 
gelling  rid  of  these  ferocious  marauders. 

Peter  IV.  of  Castile,  justl>  nimed  the  Cruel,  had,  from  the 
lime  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  been  guilty  of  numerouj 
murders  from  various  motives.  Among  his  vi&tims  was  his 
father's  mistress,  Leonora  de  Guzman,  and  three  of  bet 
sous;  the  two  remaining  sons  escaped  into  France,  and  as 
Peti'r  was  accused  of  having  poisimed  his  queen,  a  French 
princess,  it  was  resolved  to  aid  Henry,  one  of  the  exiles, 
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against  tlie  yrant.  The  celebrated  Breton 
du  Guesclin  was  directed:  to  treat  w 
Companies  ;  many  French  knights  crowded  to  Ms  standard  ; 
nnd  at  the  head  of  tiiirty  thousand  men  he  entered  Spain, 
and  without  a  battle  placed  Henry  on  the  ihrone  of  Castile. 
Peter  fled  to  Cornnua  and  thence  to  Bajonne,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Bordeaux  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Black  Prince, 
who  under  the  title  of  prince  of  Aquitaine  ruled  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  royal  luurderer  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception;  his  lavish  promises  were  gladly  listened 
to ;  secret  orders  were  sent  to  the  Companies,  twelve  thou- 
sand of  whom  under  sir  Robert  Calverly  and  sir  R-ichsTd 
Knowles  returned  to  Guienne.  Though  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  Edward  entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  following  April  (1367) 
he  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of  Henry  on  the  plain  of 
Navarrete.  All  Castde  submitted  to  Peter ;  but  the  ungrate- 
ful tyrant  mocked  at  his  engagements  to  his  ally,  and  the 
prince  returned  to  Bordeaux,  baffled  in  hope  and  with  a  con- 
stitution materially  injured.  The  crimes  of  the  tyrant,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  unpunished;  he  fell  the  following  year  by 
the  dagger  of  his  brother  Henry. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  of  Peter,  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  now  deeply  in  debt.  To  raise  money  he  imposed 
a  hearth-tax  on  his  subjects,  which  some  paid  with  great  re- 
luctance, while  the  count  of  Arinagnac  and  others  appealed  to 
Charles  as  their  superior  lord,  the  renunciations  having 
never  been  completed.  After  some  delay  this  prudent  mon- 
arch sent  a  summoi.s  to  the  prince,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to 
appear  before  his  court.  He  replied  that  he  would,  but  that 
it  should  be  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  an  empty  boast,  for  his  power  was  gone.  War 
was  declared  ;  the  French  troopsenieredPonthJeu.Poitou,  and 
Guienne;  the  people  were  generally  in  their  favor ;  Chandos 
the  constable  of  Guienne  was  slain  in  one  action,  his  suc- 
cessor the  Captal  de  Buohe  captured  in  another.  The  state 
of  his  health  obliged  the  prince  to  return  to  England.  Eng- 
lish armies  to  no  purpose  marched  through  and  ravaged 
various  parts  of  France;  nothing  finally  remained  to  the 
English  but  Cakis,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  some  places  on 
the"Dordogne. 

The  brilliant  reign  of  Euward  closed  in  gloom.  The 
Black  Prince  after  his  return  finding  ail  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
oeing  either  jealous  of  him  or  really  disapproving    of  hia 
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conduct,  put  himaclf  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  in  whai 
was  called  the  Good  Parliament,  from  the  number  oi"  reforms 
which  it  endeavored  to  effect.  But  after  lingering  a  few 
years  this  gallant  prince  died,  (137(i,)  in  the  forty-sinth  year 
of  his  age.  leaving  behind  him  the  ohuracter  of  a  skilful 
commander,  a  wise  statesman,  and  an  accomplished  knight," 
rivalled  by  no  man  of  the  time  except  his  illustrious  father. 
He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  his 
tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

The  Black  Prince,  who  had  espoused  his  cousm  Joan, 
called  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,'  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent, 
and  widow  of  sir  Thomas  Holland,  (liy  whom  she  had  chil- 
dren,) lefl  by  her  an  only  son,  named  Richard  of  Bordriiux, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  young  prince  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne. 

The  king  himself  soon  followed  his  renowned  son  to  the 
grave.  He  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
first  at  Ehham  and  then  at  Shene.  After  the  death  of  queen 
Philippa,  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber  named  Alice  Perrers,  a 
married  wom^in,  had  acquired  great  influence  over  him.  He 
gave  her  all  the  jewels  of  the  deceased  queen,  and  she  dis- 
posed  of  the  royal  favors  in  such  a  raanrier  that  an  especial 
ordinance  of  parliament  was  made  to  restrain  her.  This  wo- 
man was  with  the  king  through  his  last  illness.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  she  drew,  we  are  told, 
the  ring  from  hia  finger  and  left  him ;  his  servants  tlien  fell 
to  pillaging  the  palace;  the  dying  monarch  lay  alone  and 
unheeded  till  a  benevolent  priest  came  to  his  bedside,  warned 
him  of  his  situation,  and  bade  him  prepare  to  meet  hia 
Creator  ;  Edward  had  just  strength  enough  to  thank  him  and 
to  take  a  crucitix  in  his  hands,  which  he  kissed  with  tears, 
and  then  breathed  his  last,  (June  21,  1377.) 

Thus  terminated  the  life  nnd  reign  of  Edward  IH.,  the 
most  glorious  (in  the  vulgar  sense)  which  our  history  pre- 
sents. The  monarch  had  lived  sixty-four  and  reigned  fifty 
years.  Never  was  there  a  prince  nnore  fitted  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  a  proud,  high-spirited  people;  he  was  brave,  chiv- 
alrous, and  generous  ;  he  delighted  in  (he  sports  of  the  field, 
and  the  martial  conflicts  of  the  lists ;  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration was  at  once  vigorous  and  prudent,  and  his  victories 
in  war  cast  a  halo  of  splendor  around  his  brows.  As  such 
he  appeared  to  his   contemporaries ;  to  us  he  perhaps  shows 

"  See  Appendix  (N.) 
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with  still  more  ]u«tre  in  the  pn.ture~.que  pages  of  Froiasait, 
where  he  occupies  10  prominent  a  'ftation 

Bj  his  queen  Philippi  ol  Hamault  who  died  in  1369, 
Edwjrd  hid  se*en  sons  and  hse  dauglitera  Of  these  sons 
two  died  in  infancy  the  Bljck  Punce  and  hia  next  brother 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  died  hetore  hmi  this  last,  who  had 
married  the  heire-a  ol  De  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster,  left  an  only 
daughter  who  married  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of  March. 
Edward's  remaining  loiia  were  John  of  Gaunt  (Ghent)  duke 
ol  Lincaster  Edmun  I  earl  ol  Camhcidge,  and  Thomas  eari 
ol  Buckingham 

Tho  igh  a^  we  haie  alre^Jv  observed,  we  must  moraily 
condemn  the  agaressRiis  of  Edward  on  France,  and  we  see 
that  with  ill  the  waste  ol  bijod  and  treasure  no  acquisition 
of  importance  was  made  yel  it  is  probable  that  the  moral 
effect  00  the  nation  was  good  Great  victories  elevate  the 
tone  of  mtiona!  feeling  and  inspire  a  lofty  consciousness 
ol  strength  They  tjster  t  spirit  of  noble  daring  and  of 
generous  self  reliance  and  possibly  Creci  had  no  mean  effect 
in  foriiiig  the  military  charicter  of  England.  But  how- 
ever this  may  he  the  constitution  gained  by  the  wars  of 
.Edward.  To  obtam  the  money  which  they  required  he 
was  forced  to  convoke  frequent  parliaments.  With  each 
grant  of  supply  the  commons,  as  was  then  the  mode,  sent  a 
petition  for  the  redress  of  some  grievance,  and,  though  per- 
haps baffled  at  the  time,  they  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
charge,  and  in  most  cases  finally  succeeded.  Three  great 
principles  were  now  fully  established,  namely,  that  money 
should  not  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  parliament; 
that  no  alteration  of  the  laws  should  be  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses ;  that  the  commons  might  in- 
quire  into  abuses  and  impeach  ministers.  The  law  of  trea- 
son, passed  in  this  reign,  (^  Edw.  III.,)  and  which  is  still 
the  law,  was  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  it 
treason  is  limited  to  three  cases  ;  Compassing  the  de:ith  of 
the  king;  Levying  war  against  him;  Aiding  his  foreign 
enemies  within  his  kingdom. 

According  lo  a  most  competent  authority,  (sir  Matthew 
Hale,)  "the  law  was  in  thisreisn  improved  to  its  greatest 
height.  The  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned.  The 
pleadings  are  more  polished  than  those  in  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  yet  they  have  neither  uncertainty,  prolixity,  nor  obscurity 
80  that  at  the  latter  part  of  this  king's  reign  the  law  seemed 
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0  be  near  its  meridian."  By  aatatute,  (30  Edw.  III.,)  it  was 
ordained,  that  in  pleiidings  arid  public  deeds  the  Eiigliijli 
language  should  be  employed  in  place  of  the  French. 

This  great  monarch  may  perhaps  also  be  styled  ihe  father 
of  English  commerce.  In  1331  he  invited  over  a  uumber 
of  the  Flemish  artisans  wiio  were  disgusted  with  the  oppres- 
sive spirit  evinced  by  their  corporations.  He  settled  thern 
in  Norfolk,  and  they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
woollen  cloths,  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 
Edward  had  some  difficulty  in  protecting  them  against  the 
selfish  spirit  of  the  English  corporations.* 

However  pious  Edward  may  have  been,  he  was  no  ibject 
slave  to  Rome.  He  withheld  the  tribute  of  1000  marks  a 
year  extorted  from  John ;  the  pope  Urban  V.  threatened 
the  usual  vengeance.  Edward  laid  the  matter  before  his 
parliament,  who  put  a  fini!  end  to  the  matter  by  declaring 
thai  John  had  no  right  to  bind  his  kingdom  without  its  con- 
sent, adding  that  they  would  stand  by  the  king  if  the  pope 
attempted  to  enforce  his  claim.  Again,  the  Peterpence  had 
long  since  been  commuted  lo  a  certain  sum,  hut  as  England 
was  now  become  much  more  populous,  the  pope  wished  to 
levy  it  in  the  original  manner ;  he  found,  however,  the  resist- 
tance  too  strong,  and  he  gave  up  the  project.  The  rapacity 
of  the  papal  court  at  this  time  exceeded  all  measure,  and, 
between  first-fruits  and  other  devices  of  its  chancery,  the 
tanes  levied  by  it  in  England,  it  was  said,  far  exceeded  those 
paid  to  the  crown ;  and  as  by  what  were  called  pri'visims 
the  pope  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  bene- 
fices, which  he  conferred  on  Italians  and  other  foreigners, 
the  revenues  of  a  large  portion  of  the  church  were  annually 
retnitted  to  these  pluralists,  who  perhaps  never  set  their  foot 
in  the  kingdom.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  statute  of  Provisors 
was  passed,  (27  Erlw.  III.,)  making  it  penal  to  procure  any 
presentation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  another  outlaw- 
ing any  one  who  carried  an  appeal  to  Rome.  Parliament 
even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  expelling  the  papal  authority 
by  force,  and  thus  ridding  themselves  of  its  intolerable  t>p- 


This  was  an  age  of  architectural  splendor.     The  stately 

■  Spe  Hnllnm.  Middle  Agea,iii.  379.  "The  Hiatory  of  Corporations," 
observfS  this  able  viriter,  "■brings  home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal 
ttath,  that  poltttcai  instilutiona  have  very  frequently  but  a  relalive  and 
leiniiorary  usetiilnesa.  and  that  what  tbrwarded  improvement  during 
one  part  of  ita  course,  may  prove  to  It,  in  time,  a  moat  perniciniia  ol^ 
■lacle."    This  observa^on  applies  atili  mare  atroogly  to  inonasteriGS 
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castle  of  Windsor  was  built  by  Edward,  Each  county  was 
assessed  in  a  certain  nuniber  of  carpenters,  masons,  and 
tylers,  and  thus  the  magnificent  edifice  rose  by  the  compulao'y 
labor  of  the  people,  like  the  Pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt. 

luthisreign  (1349)  England  was  desolated  by  the  greai 
nlague  which  then  spread  its  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  said  to  have  carried  off  a  third  of  the  population. 
The  supply  of  labor  not  equalling  the  demand  after  it  ceased, 
the  natural  result  was  a  general  rise  of  wages  ;  but  the  com- 
mons, grndging  the  poor  this  slight  improvement  in  their 
condition,  had  a  law  passed  limiting  wages  to  what  they  hail 
been  before  the  plague.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  law 
was  not  and  could  not  be  observed. 

The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury  having  dropped  her 
garter  when  dancing,  the  king  picked  it  up,  and,  seeing  the 
courtiers  smile,  he  said,  tfoni  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  {'Shamed 
be  he  who  thinketh  ill  thereof,')  which  became  th*>  motto 
of  the  order. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

RICHARD  II,  (OF   BORDEAUX.) 

1377—1309. 

Richard  was  but  in  his  eleventh  year  when  the  f'f'Wh  ot 
his  renowned  grandfather  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Eng 
land.  The  principle  of  representation  was  now  so  fully 
established,  and  the  memory  of  his  father  was  so  dear  to  the 
nation,  that  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  succession  was" 
not  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  crowned  with  great  so- 
lemnity (July  16)  at  Westminster.  The  following  day  a 
council  of  regency  was  appointed;  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
contrary  to  expectation,  giving  no  opposition.  The  war 
with  France  and  Castile,  which  still  continued,  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  convene  a  parliament,  and  its  proceedings  show 
clearly  the  influence  which  the  commons  were  gradually  ac- 
fjuiring. 

The  events  of  the  war  with  France  at  this  time  offer  little 
to  interest,  for  Charles  the  Wise  was  too  prudent  a  man  to 
put  any  thing  to  hazard.  It,  however,  brought  on  expense,  and 


an 

lie  king  was  obliged  to  apply  to  hia  parliament  for  supplies. 
Instead  of  the  old  mode  of  granting  tenths  and  fifteenths,  it 
was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  new  expedient  of  a  poll- 
tax  of  three  groats  a  head  for  every  person,  male  and  female^ 
of  fifteen  years  and  upwards;  but  to  ease  the  poor  it  was 
directed  that  the  aggregate  sunn  in  particular  places  should 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  be  levied  at  from  one  to  sixty  groata 
according  to  the  substance  of  the  parlies.  The  levying  of 
this  las,  however,  gave  occasion  lo  a  dangerous  insurrection 
of  the  people. 

For  centuries  the  condition  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  had  been  that 
of  villauage,  or  predial  bondag  son  h  miiar  to  what 
prevails  at  the  present  day  in  R  B     knowledge  had 

been  graduaily  shedding  its  ligh  he  low  places  of 

Booiety ;  the  equal  and  benefi    n      p  h    h  the  Gospel 

breathes  had  Imperceptibly  pe  d    11        ks ;  kings  and 

nobles  had  been  gradually  em  p  g  h  ir  serfs;  the 
clergy,  wlio  were  mostly  of  pi  b  g       hemselvea,  as 

judges  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  favored  emancipation, 
and,  as  religious  teachers,  frequently  dwelt  on  the  equality  of 
all  portions  of  a  sinful  race  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  and  beneti- 
cent  Deity,  The  extent  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  their  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  monarchs  and  nobles,  had  given  a  kind  of  elevation 
to  ail  parts  of  the  commonalty  ;  and  even  the  rude  serfs  of 
the  country  felt  their  natural  rights,  and  panted,  beneath  the 
oppression  of  their  lords,  after  a  state  of  freedom,  for  which 
they  were  not,  perhaps,  yet  fully  qualified.  This  general  fer- 
mentation had,  in  1357,  broken  out  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
Jacquerie  in  France,  and  itnow  (1381)  exhibited  itself,  though 
in  a  less  appalling  form,  in  England,  where,  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  the  condition  of  the  inferior  ranks  had  gradu- 
ally deteriorated,  and  the  descendants  of  the  free  Saxon 
ceorles  had  nearly  sunk  to  the  abject  state  of  the  serfs 
of  the  continent. 

The  collection  of  the  poll-tax  was  first  resisted  in  Essex, 
where  the  people  rose  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw.  At  Dartford  in  Kent,  one 
of  the  collectors  demanded  the  tax  for  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  tyler.  Her  mother  asserting  that  she  was 
under  fifteen,  the  brutal  collector  laid  hold  of  the  girl,  arid 
was  proceeding  to  give  a  very  indecent  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  assertion,  when  her  father  came  in  from  his  work,  and 
rising  the  implement  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand, 
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struck  the  collector  dead  at  a  blow.  His  neighbors  ap* 
plauded  and  vowed  to  stand  by  him,  and  the  surrounding 
Tillages  soon  joined  iu  the  common  cause.  The  whole  of 
Kent  speedily  rose.  At  Maidstone  the  people  forced  the 
archbishop's  prison  and  liberated  a  priest  named  John  Ball, 
who  waa  confined  in  it  for  preaching  against  the  wealth  and 
corruption  of  the  church.  Wat  the  Tyler  was  now  their 
acknowledged  leader  ;  they  were  joined  by  the  Essex  insur- 
gents under  Jack  Straw.  They  advanced  toward  London, 
and  at  Blackheath  their  tumultuary  bands  had  swollen,  it  is 
said,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Here 
Ball,  taking  for  his  text  the  following  rimes,  then  highly 
popular   among  them  — 


preached  on  the  natural  equality  of  man,  and  declared  that 
the  archbishop,  the  earls,  barons,  judges,  lawyers,  etc.,  must 
be  all  destroyed  and  all  ranks  abolished,  and  that  then  alone 
all  wouid  be  equally  free  and  noble.  The  multitude  loudly 
applauded,  and  vowed  that  Ball  himself  should  be  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  lord  chancellor.  The  insurrection 
rapidly  spread  through  the  eastern  counties.  The  insur- 
gents pillaged  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  burned  the  court- 
rolls,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  every  justice,  lawyer,  and  juror 
that  fell  into  their  hands.* 

While  the  insurgents  lay  at  Blackheath  the  king's  mother 
..a^  to  pass  through  them  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
.o  Canterbury.  By  her  address  and  a  few  kisses  bestowed 
on  the  leaders,  she  passed  uninjured,  and  then  proceeded  to 
join  her  son  in  the  Tower.  Next  morning  the  king  went 
down  in  his  barge  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  insurgents, 
who  were  now  at  Rotherhithe ;  but  they  set  up  such  shouts 
and  cries  when  he  appeared,  that  his  attendants,  fearing  for 
his  safety,  carried  him  back  to  the  Tower.  Tyler  then  led 
his  men  into  Southwark,  where  they  broke  open  the  Mar- 
shalsea  and  King's  Bench  and  liberated  the  prisoners;  they 
also  destroyed  the  furniture  and  burned  the  records  in  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Lambeth. 

Next  morning  the  insurgents  passed  London  bridge  and 
entered  the  city,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  populace. 
After  regaling  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  wealthy  citizens, 
iney  commenced  their  devastations.  Newgate  was  speedily 
broken   open    ai.d  its  inmates  set  at  liberty ;  the  duke  Of 

*  See  Appendii  (O.) 
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terms  were  at  once  acceded  to,  and  thirty  clerks  were  em- 
ployed during  the  night  in  making  copies  of  the  charter 
which  was  granted.  The  multitude,  who  were  mostly  mecii 
of  Herts  and  Essex,  then  returned  to  their  homes,  bearing 
the  royal  banner. 

While  the  king  was  at  Mile-end,  Tyler  had  burst  with  four 
hundred  of  his  men  into  the  Tower,  and  murdered  the  arch- 
bishop, (he  treasurer,  and  some  other  obnoxious  persons. 
They  forced  their  way  into  the  apartment  of  the  princess, 
and  even  probed  her  bed  with  their  swords  to  try  if  any  one 
was  concealed  in  it.  She  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  by  her 
attendants  over  the  river,  where  she  waa  joined  soon  after  by 
her  son. 

The  king  nest  morning  rode  into  the  city  with  a  train  of 
but  sixty  horsemen.  As  he  was  crossing  Smithfield  he  met 
'I'yier  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who,  making  a 
sign  to  them  to  halt,  rode  boldly  up  to  the  king  to  confer  with 
him.  Tyier  was  observed  as  they  spoke  to  play  as  it  were 
with  (lis  dagi^er,  and  he  then  laid  hold  on  the  king's  bridle. 
William  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  instantly  drew  a  short 
sword  and  stabbed  him  in  the  throat;  he  rode  back  a  few 
Qaces  and  felt,  and  Standish,  one  of  the  king's  esquires,  d» 


Bpatched  htm.  The  insurgents  bent  thei:  ows  to  avenge 
him,  when  the  king  with  wonderful  preseuce  of  mind  gal- 
lopeii  up  to  them,  crying,  "  What  are  ye  about,  my  liegesJ 
Tyier  was  a  trniior.  Come  with  me ;  I  will  be  your  leader/' 
They  follotved  him  to  Islington,  whither  air  Robert  Knowles 
Boon  came  with  a  body  of  one  thousand  horse  to  protect  the 
king ;  they  fell  on  their  knees  suing  for  liiercy ;  some  were 
for  falling  on  and  slaughtering  them,  but  the  king  steadily 
refused  his  consent,  and  directed  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  )>eace. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  in  their  terror  had  at  first 
Hl.ut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  and  castles,  now  took 
courage  and  repaired  to  the  king,  who,  finding  himse  if  at  the 
head  of  forty  tiiousand  men,  in  compliance  with  the  desires 
of  these  lords,  —  whose  conduct  justifies  the  severe  remark 
of  a  modern  histotian,  that  ''the  masters  of  slaves  on  such 
occasions  seem  anxious  to  prove  that  they  are  not  of  a  race 
superior  in  any  moral  quality  to  the  meanest  of  their  bond- 
men,"—  issued  a  proclamation  revoking  all  the  charters  he 
had  granted.  The  hangman  was  instantly  set  to  work ;  Ball, 
Straw,  and  about  fitfleen  hundred  others  were  executed. 
Straw  it  is  said  confessed  before  his  execution  that  their 
intention  had  been  to  massacre  all  the  possessi oners,  that  is, 
beneliced  clergy,  and  leave  none  but  the  mendicant  friars, 
who  would  suffice  for  all  the  purposes  of  religion.* 

The  energy  and  presence  of  mind  shown  by  a  youth  of  but 
sixteen,  on  this  occasion,  gave  great  hopes  of  the  king,  and 
his  marriage  the  following  year  (1382)  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  a  lady  of  such  eminent  goodness  and 
virtue  that  she  was  iong  remembered  under  the  name  of  the 
'good  queen  Anne,'  helped  to  augment  the  pleasing  illusion. 
But  the  defects  of  the  king's  own  character  and  the  ambition 
of  his  uncles  gradually  dispelled  the  hopes  that  were  enter 
tained  of  a  prosperous  reign. 

In  the  year  1384,  when  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  on  his 
■eturn  from  an  expedition  ints  Scotland,  the  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty which  had  been  more  than  once  made  against  him 
were  renewed,  and  a  Carmelite  friar  put  into  the  king's  hand 
written  proofs  of  a  real  or  pretended  conspiracy  to  place  him 
oh  the  throne.  Lancaster  swore  it  was  false,  and  offered  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle;  the  friar  was  given 
in  custody  to  sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  half-brother,  and 
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on  the  morning  that  he  was  to  he  produced  he  was  found 
hanging  dead  in  his  chamber.  Some  accused  his  Iteeper  of 
the  deed,  others  said  it  was  his  awu  act.  The  lord  Zouch, 
i^hom  the  friar  had  named  as  the  author  of  the  memorial, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Lancaster  wenc  over  to  France, 
ind  on  his  return  shui  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Pontefract 
till  the  king's  mother  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  Thia 
was  followed  by  ah  expedition  into  Scotland ;  for  as  the  Scots, 
aided  by  a  bod}  of  French  auxiliaries  had  crosised  the 
borders,  the  king  entered  Scotland  with  8U  000  men  and 
laid  it  wastp. 

During  this  expedition  the  king  made  his  uncles  the  earls 
of  Cambridge  and  Bjckinoham  duke"  of  York  and  Gloucc'^ 
ter ;  and  Henry  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Edward 
son  to  the  duke  of  York  Paris  ot  Derby  and  Rutland  On 
the  other  hand  he  created  his  livonte  Robert  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  marques"  of  Dublin  and  granted  him  the  revenues 
of  Ireland  for  life  on  condition  of  his  pa]ing  5000  marks  a 
year  into  the  exchequer  Michael  de  !a  Pole  the  Bon  ot  a 
London  merchant  whom  he  hid  made  chancellor  was  crea 
ted  earl  of  SnS^\k  At  the  same  time  Roger  eari  oi  March 
grandson  of  Lionel  duke  ol  Clarence  was  declared  heir  pre- 
SKmptive  to  the  cron  n  1  he  affitrs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
where  the  duke  of  Lancaster  claimed  the  crownof  Castile  in 
right  of  his  wife  calhng  hira  over  to  that  country,  the  kmg 
willingly  consented  to  his  departure  and  gave  him  one  hdl 
of  the  supply  voted  for  the  vear  by  parliament 

But  the  king  soon  hid  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  for  Gloucester  a  man  of  strong  pass  ons 
and  great  ambition  fomented  the  animoiity  of  the  nobdity 
against  the  favorites  and  when  a  parlnment  met  (13«t>)  on 
account  of  a.  menaced  invasion  of  Frince  both  lords  and 
commons  united  in  a  petition  fir  the  removilot  the  minister* 
Richard,  having  vainly  tried  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  London, 
retired  to  his  palace  at  Ellham  The  parliament  sent  urging 
their  petition;  he  insolently  replied  that  he  would  not  at 
their  desire  remove  the  meanest  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  give  way  and  dismiss  his  ministers, 
stipulating  that  none  of  them  hut  Suffolk  should  be  molested. 
Thia  nobleman  was  forthwith  impeached  by  the  commons. 
On  most  of  the  charges  he  was  acquitted,  on  others  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  various  sums  and  be 
imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
go  a  step  further,  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  times  of  John, 
nis  son,  and  Edward  11. ,  to  establish  a  council  for  the  refor- 
IP* 
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at  on  of  he  State.  Richard  steadily  refused  to  part  nitt 
1  s  po  e  and  threatened  to  dissohe  the  parlnment.  the 
com  ons  to  terrify  him,  directed  the  act  of  deposition  of 
Fdward  II  to  be  produced  At  length  the  king  was  a«-.iired 
that  if  he  continued  obstinate  the  lords  and  commons  would 
separate  and  leave  him  to  himself.  He  then  gave  way  and 
agreed  to  appoint  a  coniniiasion  of  fourteen  prelates  and 
peers  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  for  twtlve  months. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission, 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  it  were  his  creatures.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  (Nov.  28)  Richard  made  a  solemn  and 
open  protest  against  any  thing  done  in  that  parliament  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

Richard,  who  was  certainly  a  prince  of  spirit,  could  hardly 
he  expected  to  submit  tamely  to  this  virtual  deposition. 
Having  vainly  tried  to  induce  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to 
influence  the  next  elections  in  his  favor,  he  assembled  the 
principal  judges  at  Nottingham,  (Aug.  25,)  and  put  several 
queries  to  them  respecting  the  legality  of  the  late  c 
Th       p        u       d    ■  b      11  g  1        d     1 
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and  Warwick,  came  before  the  king  i 
(Nov  17,)  and  appealed  {i.  e.  accused)  of  treason  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  as  Vere  now  was  styled, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  sir  Robert  Tresilian  the  chief-justice,  and 
sir  Nicholas  Eramber  latu  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  casting 
their  gauntlets  on  the  floor,  offered  to  prove  the  charges  by 
single  combat.  Richard  replied  that  he  would  summon  a 
parliament  in  which  justice  should  be  done,  and  he  and  the 
appellants  parted  apparently  on  friendly  terms.  The  five 
accused  persons,  knowing  their  destruction  to  be  inevitable. 
Bought  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Suffolk  got  over  to 
Prance,  where  he  died  soon  after ;  the  archbishop  concealed 
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himself  near  Newcastle,  Tresiliaii  in  London  j  Bramlier  was 
taken.  The  duke  of  Ireland  retired  to  Cheshire,  and  iiajing 
raised  a  body  of  men  advanced  toward  London;  but  he  was 
met  and  baffled  at  Radcot-bridge  by  the  forces  led  by 
Gloucester  and"  Derby,  and  he  fled  first  to  Ireland  and  thea 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died.  When  Gloucester 
returned  to  London  a  parliament  met  and  the  impeachmenta 
were  proceeded  with.  Tresilian,  who  had  concealed  himself 
in  the  house  of  an  apothecary  opposite  the  palact,  was 
betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  that  very  evening  he  was  executed 
at  Tyburn.  Next  day  Bramber  shared  his  fate.  The  judges 
who  had  answered  the  king's  questions  were  then  condemned 
lo  death;  Iheir  lives,  however,  were  spared  at  the  intercession 
of  the  bishops,  but  they  were  banished  for  iife  to  different 
cities  of  Ireland.  The  same  was  the  fate  of  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  the  king's  confessor.  Sir  Simon  Burtey,  sir  John 
Beauchamp,  sir  James  Berners,  and  sir  John  SallsTjury  were 
next  impeached  as  aiders  of  the  aforesaid  traitors,  and  all  hut 
the  last  were  executed.  Burley  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Black  Prince  governor  to  his  son,  whose  marriage  also  he 
had  negotiated.  Richard  entreated  Gloucester  in  his  favor, 
hut  he  was  told  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  if  he  wished  to  keep 
his  crown.  The  qjeen  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  tyrant 
and  supplicated  in  vain;  even  Derby  could  not  move  hia 
ruthless  resolve.  The  only  favor  shown  ma  the  change  of 
hiinging  into  decapitation.  The  work  of  blood  bping  ended, 
the  Wonderful  (or  as  others  called  it  the  Merciles=)  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  (June  3.) 

Gloucester  and  his  party  held  the  reina  of  govern  nent  for 
nearly  twelve  months  longer ;  hut  their  power  was  grad  lally 
crumbling  away,  and  by  a  bold  effort  the  king  at  once  over- 
threw it.  At  a  great  council  holden  after  Easter  (1389)  he 
turned  suddenly  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  asked  him 
how  old  he  was.  "  Your  highness,"  he  replied,  "  is  in  your 
twenty-second  year."  "  Then,"  said  the  king, "  I  must  surely 
be  old  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs.  I  have  been 
longer  under  tutors  than  any  ward  in  my  dominions.  I  thank 
you,  my  lords,  for  your  past  services,  but  require  them  no 
longer."  No  opposition  was  attempted  ;  he  appointed  a  new 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  and  a  proclamation  informed  the 
people  that  he  had  resumed  the  government. 

During  eight  years  the  king  ruled  without  oppoMtion. 
He  seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  uncles  and  their  friends, 
and,  what  was  very  remarkable  in  those  times,  he  remitte<? 
o  his  subjects  some  subsidies  which  had  been  granted  to  him. 
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On  the  death  of  the  good  queen  Anne  (1394)  he  was  iD« 
daced  to  seek  to  divert  his  melancholy  by  visiting  Ireland, 
where,  since  the  weakening  oi  the  English  power  by  the 
invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  native  tribes  had  grealiy  en- 
croached on  the  British  settlers,  and  many  of  these  last  had 
abandoned  their  own  laws  and  language  for  those  of  the 
Irish.  He  landed  at  Wat<rford  witli  four  thousand  men-at- 
arms  and  thirty  thousand  archers,  a  force  not  to  be  resist- 
ed, and  thence  marched  lo  Dublin.  All  the  native  chiefs 
and  degenerate  English  submitted  and  were  received  to  favor. 
Grievances  were  redressed  and  oppressive  officers  removed. 
He  then  returned  to  London  and  concluded  a  truce  for 
twenty-five  years  with  the  king  of  France,  Early  in  the  next 
year  (1396)  he  was  married  to  Isabella  the  daughter  of 
that  monarch,  a  child  only  in  her  eighth  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing January  (1397)  the  infant  queen  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster. " 

This  treaty  and  marriage  were  vehemently  reprobated  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  dilating  on  the  glories  of  the 
late  reign,  spoke  sneeringly  of  the  luxury  and  inactivity  of 
the  present.  He  had  never  cordially  cultivated  the  good  will 
of  the  king,  who  for  his  part  had  never  forgiven  his  former 
conduct.  With  his  two  other  uncles  and  their  sons  Richard 
was  now  on  the  best  terms.  York  had  never  offended  him, 
and  age  had  chilled  the  fire  of  Lancaster ;  the  king  had  like- 
wise lately  obliged  the  latter  by  legitimating  his  children  by 
Catherine  Swynford,  the  widow  of  a  knight  whom  his  duchess 
hnd  employed  to  educate  her  children,  and  who,  during  the 
life  of  the  duchess,  had  borne  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  of  these  children  was  created  earl  of  Somerset, 
but  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  act  of  legitimation  that  they 
were  to  have  no  claim  to  the  crown.  Richard  therefore  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  take  his  long-projected  vengeance 
on  Gloucester.  He  went  himself  in  person  to  the  duke's 
castle  at  Pleshy;  Gloucester  and  his  family  came  out  to  re- 
ceive him  ;  the  king  directed  the  earl-marshal  Nottingham 
to  arrest  him  and  convey  him  to  the  Tower.  But  when  they 
reached  the  Th  meson  their  way,  the  end  hurried  his  pris- 
oner on  bo  rd  of  a  vessel  which  lay  ready  and  conveyed  him 
(o  Galas  of  \!ich  place  he  was  governor.  The  earls  of 
Aru  idel  nd  War  vick  were  arrested  in  the  same  treaclier- 
01  s«i  nner  a  d  confined  in  different  castles.  To  quiet  the 
oeople  procHmat  on  was  made  that  all  had  been  done  with 
the  assent  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  their  sons, 
ind  other  nobles.      At  Nottingham,  a  few  days  after,  tha 
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king  made  some  of  these  noblemen  appeal  the  duke  and  his 
two  friends  of  treason;  and  in  ^bout  three  weeks  sir  William 
Rickhiil  one  ot  the  justices  of  the  Common  Picas,  was 
t,alled  up  m  the  middle  of  the  night  and  ordered  to  repair 
lnst^ntly  to  CaUis  On  his  arrival  there  a  commission  was 
given  him  to  interrogate  tlie  dnke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he 
h  d  supposed  lo  be  dead,  a  report  to  that  effect  having  been 
spread  He  used  the  precantion  of  having  two  witnesses 
pr  •tcat  al  bis  interview  with  the  duke,  and  he  advised  him 
lo  \f  his  ansiier  in  writing  and  to  keep  a  copy,  Gloucester 
g  htm  what  he  called  his  confession,  and  bade  him  return 
in  the  m  irnmg  but  Rickhiil  was  not  permitted  to  see  him 

Richard  hid  meantime    returned  with  a  strong  force  to 
London      The  sheriffs  had  taken  care  to  have  a  parliament 
such  as  he  required  returned.     All  pardons  granted  to  the 
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law  and  justice,  ihe  king  proceected  to  secure  himself  foi 
the  future  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  To  atlach  the 
princes  he  made  his  cousins  Derby  and  Rutland  dultes  of 
Hereford  and  Albemarle,  (Aumale,)  his  brothers  Kent  and 
Huntingdon  dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter ;  Nottingham  was 
created  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Somerset  marquess  of  Dorset; 
the  lords  Despenser,  Neville,  Percy,  and  William  Scroop 
earls  of  Gloucester,  Westmoreland,  Worcester  and  Wilt- 
shire. To  give  the  greater  security  to  all  concerned  in  the 
late  proceedings,  the  peers  and  commons  were  made  to 
swear  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  maintain  all  the  acts  of 
the  present  parliament.  A  standing  commission  of  twelve 
peers  and  six  commoners  was  then  appointed,  who  were  lo 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  legislature.  "  The  king  now," 
says  Froissart,  "  began  to  rule  more  fiercely  than  before ; " 
he  kept  a  guard  of  ten  thousand  archers ;  none  high  or  low 
dared  to  oppose  his  wil! ;  his  ministers  and  favorites  en- 
couraged him  in  all  his  excesses ;  he  passed  his  days  in 
feasting  and  revelry,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  low  and 
trivial  pleasures.  The  people  murmured  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  parliament;  and  many  of  the  nobles,  when  (hey 
calmly  reviewed  the  dissimulation  and  ireachety  of  the 
king  in  the  case  of  his  uncle,  and  the  contempt  of  law  and 
justice  which  he  had  exhibited  in  th^t  affair,  felt  rather  un- 
certain of  their  own  safety.  Of  the  lords-appellant  in 
1386  Hereford  and  Norfolk  alone  remained.  In  the  month 
of  December,  1397,  the  latter  overtook  the  former  on  the 
road  from  Brentford  to  London,  and  as  they  rode  along 
he  said  to  him,  (as  reported  by  Hereford,)  "  We  are  like 
lo  be  undone."  "For  what?"  "  For  the  affair  of  Rad- 
cot-bridge."  "  How  can  thai  be,  since  he  has  pardoned 
us  1 "  "  Nevertheless  our  fate  will  be  like  that  of  others 
hefore  us;  he  will  annul  the  record."  Norfolk  then  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that  to  his  knowledge  Survey,  Wiltshire, 
and  Salisbury  were  sworn  to  destroy  them  and  some  others, 
and  added  that  he  could  not  trust  the  king's  oath.  This 
conversation,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  reached  Ihe  ears 
of  the  king.  He  sent  for  Hereford  and  charged  him  on 
his  allegiance  to  repeat  it  before  the  council.  On  the 
opening  of  the  next  parliament  (Jan.  30,  ]39S)  Hereford, 
who  had  already  obtained  a  full  pardon,  appeared  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Norfolk.  This  nobleman,  who  had  not  at- 
tended parliament,  surrendered  on  proclamation,  and  before 
the  king  at  Oswaldstre  he  denied  the  charge  and  denounced 
the  accuser  as  a  liar  and  a  false  traitor.     Richard  ordered 
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Ihem  both  into  custody  ;  and  as  no  witnesses  could  be  pro 
duded,  it  was  determined  by  a  court  of  chivalry  held  at 
Windsor  that  the  decision  should  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  God  by  wager  of  battle  at  Coventry  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tcttiber.  On  that  day  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists, 
in  the  presence  of  the  kin^,  the  committee  of  parliament, 
and  a  great  multitude  of  the  people.  The  lances  were  in 
rest_  the  combat  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  king  flung 
ajwn  his  warder  (truncheon)  and  forbade  the  battle.  The 
two  dukes  retired  to  their  seats  while  the  king  engaged  in 
consultation.  At  length  the  royal  pleasure  was  announced. 
To  prevent  future  quwreis,  the  dulte  of  Hereford  was  to 
quit  the  kingdom  and  remain  ten  years  in  exile ;  Norfolk 
was  to  remain  in  exile  for  life  in  Germany,  Hungary,  or 
Bohemia,  and  to  go  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  his 
lands  were  to  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  to  pay  hia 
debts  to  the  crown,  1000?.  a  year  being  reserved  to  him. 
As  a  fai^or,  both  were  allowed  to  appoint  attorneys  to  re- 
ceive any  inheritances  that  might  fall  to  them  during  their 
exile.  Hereford  went  to  France ;  Norfolk  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  ou  his  return  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Venice, 
Richard  was  now  in  fact  an  absolute  monarch;  he  had 
oppressed  or  terrified  all  his  opponents ;  a  subsidy  granted 
for  life  relieved  him  fronj  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  parlia- 
ments, while  the  standing  eommittee  was  ready  to  make  any 
ordinances  he  pleased.  But  his  brilliant  position  was  un- 
stable ;  he  had  irretrierably  lost  the  affections  of  the  people 
by  his  forced  losns  and  other  acts  of  oppression,  and  cir- 
cumstances soon  led  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  his 
cousin  Henry  the  banished  dulte  of  Hereford.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (1399)  Henry  at  once  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  but  wheti  he  claimed  the  estates, 
■Richard,  asserting  that  exile,  like  outlawry,  rendered  inca- 
pable of  inheriting  property,  seized  them  to  his  own  use; 
and  the  council  pronounced  the  patents  granted  to  him  and 
Norfolk  illegal  and  void.  This  act  of  flagrant  injustice  was 
Richard's  ruin;  the  patience  of  the  nation  was  now  ex- 
hausted ;  the  friends  of  Henry  were  active;  plans  of  insur- 
rection were  formed  ;  the  great  lords  were  sounded.  As  if 
to  hasten  his  destruction,  the  infatuated  monarch,  while 
the  political  horizon  boded  a  tempest,  set  out  on  another 
expedition  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
March,  who  had  been  slain  by  the  native  Irish.  Having 
made  the  duke  of  York  regent  he  sailed  from  Milford  and 
landed  at  Waterford,  (May  31.-| 
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Shortly  after  Henrj,  accompanied  by  the  exiled  prin  ate 
ttad  a  few  attendants,  laUed  with  three  small  vessels  from 
Vanned  in  Bnttanj  and  landed  at  Ravenspiir  in  "Vorkthire, 
(Jul)  4  )  He  Hah  immediately  joined  bj  the  earls  ot  North 
umberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  whom  he  dedared  on 
oath  that  he  onl)  sought  to  recover  the  honors  and  esitatea 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father  The  regent,  when  he 
heard  of  his  landing,  summoned  the  vassdis  of  the  crown  to 
St  Alban*'  A  numerous  arm}  assembled,  but  finding  the 
leaders   mostlj    disinclined  to    act  agaii>st    Henry,   who  ap- 

S eared  only  to  seek  his  right  he  turned  and  moved  toward 
Iri'itol  whither  the  ear!  ot  Wiltshire,  and  Buisy  and  Green, 
(members  of  the  commiltee,)  who  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  young  queen  had  already  fled  Henry  soon  reached 
London  at  tlie  head  ol  sitty  thousand  men,  and  after  a  de- 
lay of  a  few  days  he  follovied  the  regent  An  interview 
between  the  unde  and  nephew  took  place  in  the  church  of 
the  castle  of  Berkeley,  which  ended  m  their  united  force"" 
of  one  hundred  thouiiand  men  appearing  before  the  castle 
of  Bristol  the  regent  haviBE;  been  either  intimidited  or  de- 
ceived The  cistie  surrendered  ,  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and 
Green  as  was  usual  in  such  cisps,  vsere  executed  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial  York  then  remained  it  Bristol 
while  Henry  proceeded  to  Che^stPr 

The  state  of  the  weather  had  hitherto  prevented  intelli- 
gence from  bemg  conveyed  to  the  kmg.  When  he  heard 
of  what  had  occurred  he  sent  the  earl  of  Salisbury  over 
with  as  many  men  as  the  ships  in  Dublin  could  carry,  while 
he  himself  led  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  Waterford.  Salis- 
bury landed  at  Conway,  where  by  summoning  the  Welshmen 
to  his  standard  he  nssembled  a  respectable  force  ;  but  as  the 
kinff  did  not  appear,  they  dispersed  after  waiting  for  a  fort- 
night. Richard  at  length  landed  at  Milford  with  several 
thousand  men,  but  when  he  arose  next  morning  and  looked 

out  of  his  window  he  saw  that  the  greater  part  had  already 
deserted.  He  held  a  council  with  his  friends ;  some  ad- 
vised that  he  should  fly  to  Bordeaux  ;  the  duke  of  Exetet 
strongly  objected  to  this  course,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  proceed  to  join  the  army  at   Gonway.      This  was 

agreed  to,  and  in  the  night  the  king,  disguised  as  a  priest, 
his  brothers  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 


some  others,  stole  away  and  set  out  for  Conway ;  but  here 
they  found  only  Salisbury  and  a  hundred  men.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  S  irrey  and  Eseter  should  repair  to  Henry 
and  learn    what  were   his   intentions.     They  met   him   at 
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Cheater;  Surrey  was  instantly  thrown  into  c  online  n  ert ; 
Eseter  was  iniJuced  to  lay  aside  the  hart,  the  royal  badge,  ar-? 
assume  the  rose,  tl-at  of  Henry.  To  secure  the  person  oi 
the  king,  Northumberland  was  sent  with  a  force  of  five  hun- 
dred inen-^Lt-urms  and  one  thousand  aruhers ;  but  these  he 
was  not  to  let  be  seen,  lest  Kichard  should  put  to  sea. 

The  earl,  having  secured  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhud- 
dlan,  and  placed  his  men  under  a  rock  a  few  miles  from 
the  latter,  advanced  to  Conway  with  only  five  attendants. 
When  admitted  to  the  king's  presence  he  delivered  a  letter 
from  Exeter,  declaring  that  full  credit  might  be  given  to  the 
offers  he  might  make.  These  were ;  thai  Richard  should 
promise  to  govern  by  law  ;  that  Exeter,  Surrey,  Salisbury, 
and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  should  stand  their  trial  for  hav- 
ing adyised  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester; 
that  Henry  should  be  made  grand  justiciary,  as  his  ancestors 
had  been.  These  terms  being  granted,  Henry  would  come  to 
Flint,  ask  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  accompany  the  king  to 
London.  Richard  accepted  the  terms,  privately  assuring  his 
friends  that  he  would  stand  by  them  on  their  trial,  and  take 
ample  vengeance  on  his  and  their  enemies.  Mass  was  then 
performed,  and  Northumberland  swore  on  the  host  to  ob- 
serve these  conditions.  He  then  departed,  and  after  dinner 
the  king  set  out  for  Fhnt.  On  coming  to  a  steep  declivity 
close  to  the  sea,  he  dismounted,  and  began  to  walk  it  down. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  cried,  "  I  am  betrayed  !  God  of 
Paradise,  aid  me !  See  ye  not  banners  and  pennons  below 
in  the  valley  1 "  Northumberland  now  joined  him,  but  af- 
fected ignorance.  "If  I  thought  you  could  betray  me," 
said  the  king,  "  it  is  not  too  late  to  return."  "  You  caimot," 
said  the  earl,  catching  the  king's  bridle ;  "  I  have  promised 
to  convey  you  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster."  By  this  time  one 
hundred  lancers  and  two  hundred  archers  were  come  up  ; 
the  king,  seeing  escape  impossible,  said,  "  May  the  God  on 
whom  you  laid  your  hand  reward  you  and  your  accom- 
plices at  the  last  day  !  "  Then  turning  to  his  companions, 
"  We  are  betrayed,"  said  he,  "  but  remember  that  our  Lord 
also  was  sold,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies." 

At  Flint  the  king,  when  left  with  his  friends,  reproached 
jamself  bitterly,  it  is  said,  with  his  former  lenity  to  the  man 
who  had  now  risen  up  against  him.  Three  times,  he  averred, 
he  had  pardoned  him,  once  when  even  his  own  father  would 
have  put  him  to  death.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night  ,  in 
the  morning  he   ascended  the   tower   and   beheld   Henry's 
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^m/  of  eighly  thousand  men  advancing.  He  shuddereQ 
a'.d  wept.  After  dinner  he  was  summonei.  down  to  the 
court  to  meet  the  duke,  who,  advancing,  armed  all  save  hia 
liead,  bent  his  knee.  "  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  the 
king,  "jou  are  welcome."  "My  lord,"  replied  the  duke, 
"I  am  come  before  my  time.  But  I  will  show  you  the  rea- 
son. Your  people  complain  that  for  twenty  or  two-and- 
twenty  years  you  have  ruled  them  rigorously,  but  if  it  please 
God  1  will  help  you  to  govern  better,"  "  Fair  cousin,  since 
it  pleaseih  you  it  pleaseth  me  well,"  replied  the  king.  Henry 
then  spoke  to  ail  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  king's 
horses  were  forthwith  ordered  ;  Richard  and  Salisbury  were 
mounted  on  two  sorry  jades,   and  th  d     h     so     d     f 

Irumpets  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  th  }     II       d    1     li  k 
Cheater.     Here  ihe  king  was  made  p      I  ra 

for   assembling  a  parliament.      Henry    h  d         dim 

toward   London.      At   Lichfield  th         p  i 

tempted  to  escape  by  letting  himself  d         1         h  d 

but  he  was  taken  in  the  garden.     O  h       ]i0  d       1 

was  placed  in  the  Tower.* 

Henry's  design  on  the  crown    w  I 

cealed.     He  wished  to  cause  Richard        bd  1  |) 

and  for  this  purpose  assailed  him        h  b    h  p  | 

threats.     The  day  before  the  parlia  d  p 

waited  on  the  king  and  reminded  h  m    f     p  lid 

made  at  Conway  to  resign  the  crown        d        h        p 
his  willingness  so  to  do,  he  was  ha  d  d      p  p  hi 

he  was  made  to  absolve  his  subject    f    m    h         il 
to   renounce   the   royal    authority,        d  h      h 

would  never  act  or  sutfer  others  to  pp  h 

resignation.     He  read  it,  we  are  told        h       h      f  I  e- 

nance,  and  added  that  if  he  were  to     h         1 
would  be  his  cousin  of  Lancaiter    h        p  h 

he  then  handed  his  ring.t 

Next  day  the  two  houses  met  in  Westmins(er-hall.  The 
throne  stood  empty,  covered  with  clolh  of  gold.  Henry 
sat  on  his  seat  beside  it.  Richard's  act  of  resignation  was 
read  amid  the  shouts  of  the  attendant  multitude.  The  cor- 
onation-oath was  next  read,  and  then  followed  thirty-seven 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Richard,  whose  deposition 

'  The  preceding  narrative  linfi  been  ^ivpn  by  Turner  and  Lingard, 
from  the  manuscript  accounts  of  two  eye- witnesses, 
t  Such  ia  the  ai 
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w  .iTotea  unanimously,  and  eight  commissioners  mounting 
a  ,  .ibnnal  pronounced  the  sentence.  Then  Henry  rose,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  breast 
thuj.-  spolte  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghci'it,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  Eng- 
Jand,  as  I  am  descended  by  right  line  of  blood  from  the 
good  lord  king  Henry  IH.,*  and  through  that  right  that 
God  <'f  bis  grace  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  aud  of 
my  frienos  to  recover  it ;  the  which  realm  was  ir  point  to 
be  undone  for  default  of  government,  and  undoing  of  the 
good  laws.  His  claim  was  at  once  admitted  ;  he  produced 
the  ring  of  llichard  ;  the  primate  then  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  the  throne ;  on  the  steps  he  knelt  and  prayed ; 
the  two  arc  ibishops  seated  him  on  the  throne.  The  pri- 
mate briefly  addressed  the  assemUy  ;  Henry  then  rose  and 
gave  thanks  to  all,  assuring  them  he  would  disturb  the 
rights  of  pionerty  of  no  man  ;  and  having  directed  the  par- 
liament to  Kteet  again  in  six  days,  and  appointed  new  offi- 
cers of  the  crrtwn,  he  retired  to  ihe  palace. 

Such  was  ne  mode  in  whi-h  the  grandson  of  Edward  lU 
dpdthh  Ff  bh 

h     gh      f  h     b  d  1     y     f    h 

P  J       ly    g     h  h  f    I      d  1        f 

L  b  hpl  dlhRld 

J       dfhpplwl  fgt"         J"y 

b  dp  hmfhp  rildp  n 

was  thp  act  of  tde  nation  la  not  to  be  doubted    for  no  one 
h        d        h  r  L       as  f    bl 

1      sel  d        Id  h  h       d        h  pp 


Eld        dJlWklffhp 
eer  to  those  who  overthrew  the  dominion  of  the 
d  g  Edward  and  Richard. 

OB        CO  ays,  that  he    had    often 

ar          N                                as  at  Jnhn  of    Gaunt    had 

E  from   wlioin  he  was  de- 

m                                  E  I.,  was  the  eldpat  son  of 

be               rd  D  lautit  of  bis  deformit; 

IB  here  to  allude  to  that  story. 
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We  will  give  a  lirief  account  of  this  exlraordinary  man  and 
his  labors  and  opinions. 

Wickliffe  was  bora  in  1324.  He  graduated  at  Oxford, 
where  froin  his  great  knowledge  of  Scripture  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Gospel  Doctor;  he  was  also  perfeclly  skilled 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  then  in  vogue.  He  first  ap- 
peared as  an  author  in  1356,  when  he  put  forth  a  tract  in 
which  he  found  the  moral  cause  of  the  great  plague,  with 
which  Europe  had  just  been  afflicted,  in  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  church.  Four  yeara  later  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  those  pests  of  society  {as  they  have  al- 
ways proved)  the  Mejidicant  orders.  The  insolence,  the 
rapacity,  the  shameless  falsehood  of  these  men  had  passed 
al!  bounds.  They  swarmed  over  the  whole  country  "  as  thick 
as  motes  in  the  aonne  heme  ;  "  they  every  where  disparaged 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  monks,  whose  revenues  they  fre- 
quently diverted  to  themselves.  As  the  universities  suffered 
much  from  their  artifices,  that  of  Oxford  testified  its  grati- 
tude for  the  exertions  of  Wickliffe  by  presenting  him  with 
di  m 
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look  place  between  these  noblemea  and  Coucleney  bishop  of 
London,  in  which  the  advantage  of  temper  ind  dPLorum 
was  eJeirly  on  the  side  of  the  prelate  ,  and  the  eilizens,  who 
dialiLed  the  duke,  espou>iing  the  cduse  of  their  biahop,  made 
an  uproir  nhich  (.au-ied  the  assembly  to  be  broken  up. 
Next  day  the  mob  went  to  the  duke's  palace,  the  Savoy, 
and  reversed  his  arms,  dnd  they  murdered  a  priest  whom 
they  took  tor  the  earl-marshd 

The  pope  now  fulminated  four  bulls  agiinat  Wn,kHffe, 
and  the  ne\t  year  he  had  to  appear  at  Lambeth  before  the 
papal  delegates  But  the  Londoners  aisembled  in  great 
rumbers,  and  even  broke  into  the  chape!  where  they  were 
sitting,  menacing  them  with  destruction  if  any  thing  befell 
the  reformer,  and  a  message  came  irora  the  young  king's 
mother,  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,'  desirmg  them  not  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  business.  WicklitTe  delivered  a  paper  explan- 
atory of  his  sentiments,  in  which  he  so  enveloped  them  in 
the  scholastic  jargon,  tJial  his  judges  aflfected  to  be  satisfied 
of  his  orthodoxy,  and  dismissed  him.  He  returned  to  his 
rectory  ;  the  great  schism  in  the  papacy  succeeded,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  him.  He  there- 
fore went  on  exposing  its  errors,  and  at  length  had  the  har- 
dihood to  assail  its  palladium,  the  astounding  doctrine  of 
the  real  corporal  presence  of  God  in  the  host.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  dismay  at  his  temerity,  now  abandoned  him. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  convocation  at  Oxford,  (13^,) 
where  he  maintained  his  opinions.  A  mandate  was  obtained 
from  the  king  banishing  him  from  that  university,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Lutterworth,  where  he  died  of  paridysis  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1384.  Thirty  years  after,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  his  remains  were  taken  up  and  burnt, 
and  cast  into  the  adjacent  stream  named  the  Swift. 

The  whole  system  of  the  church  of  Rome  appears  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  a  simple  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
that  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  WicklitTe  arriving  at  the 
truth  on  most  points  when  once  he  had  the  courage  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  himself  His  discoveries,  like  those  of  all 
independent  inquirers,  were  of  course  gradual ;  hence  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  his  writings,  as  in  those  of  such  as  by 
patient  inquiry  have  endeavored  to  extricate  themselves  out 
of  the  labyrinth  of  error,  imperfect  views  and  even  contradic- 
tions, bold  assertions  and  unguarded  expressions,  poured  rut 
in  the  first  fervor  of  discovery,  but  softened  and  restricted 
on  cooler  consider ati<)n.  This  renders  it  difficult  to  state 
with  any  certainty  what  his  real  opinions  on  every  point  werei 
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and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  cireumslance  of  onljr  a 
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'     '  '"iirmd  19  shocked  at  Wickliffc  s  coarseness. 

^,  of  the  orlhodoj  Walsingham?     "That 

old  hypocrite,  that  angel  of  Satan,  that  emissHry  of  Anti-Christ,  tho 
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That  dfenry  of  Lancaster  was  the  choice  of  the  nation  is 
an  undeniable  fact.  The  true  heir  of  the  (hrone  was  the 
earl  of  March ;  but  he  was  a  child  only  seven  years  old,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his  favor.  So  little  fears  had 
Heiirj  from  his  claims,  that  he  contented  himself  with  hold- 
ing him  and  his  brother  in  an  honorable  confinement  at 
Windsor. 

When  parliament  met,  the  titles  of  prince  of  Wales,  duke 
of  Cornwall,  Guienne,  etc,  were  conferred  on  Henry's  eld- 
est son  —  an  indirect  way  of  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
the  king's  title.  The  acts  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ricb.ird 
were  repealed,  and  those  of  his  eleventh  year  were  affirmed. 
The  lords   appeilant   against   the  duke  of  Gloucester  were 

*  From  the  Low  Dutch  iotUn  or  UUUa, '  to  sing,'  it  ia  said. 
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deprived  of  the  titles  and  estates  beslowed  on  them  on  tha 
account.  Future  appeals  of  treason  were  prohibited,  as  alao 
were  delegations  of  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  a  com* 
[jiittee.  It  was  also  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  for 
any  one  but  the  king  to  give  liveries."  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  session,  the  primate  having  previously  enjoined  all 
the  lords  to  strict  secrecy,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  deliv- 
ered a  message  from  the  king  requiring  them  to  say  what 
should  be  done  with  the  deposed  monarch,  whose  Ufe  the 
king  was  resolved  to  preserve.  Thej  replied  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  sure  ward  in  a  place  where  there  should  be  no 
concourse  of  people,  under  trusty  officers,  and  that  none  of 
his  friends  should  be  admitted  to  him.  The  king  then  came 
to  the  house,  (Oct.  27,}  and  passed  this  sentence  on  his  un- 
happy predecessor,  whose  fate  il  was  evident  was  now  sealed. 
How  long  that  fate  might  have  been  delayed  had  no  con- 
spiracy been  formed  in  his  favor,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But 
five  of  the  loi-ds  appellant  had  agreed  among  themselves  to 
invite  the  king  to  a  toiirnaruent  at  Oxford,  and  there  to 
seize  him  and  to  proclaim  Richard,  Rutland,  however,  who 
was  one  of  them,  proved  a  traitor.  It  is  said  indeed  that 
his  father  the  duke  ol  York  insisting  on  seeing  a  letter  he 
had  received,  he  went,  finding  concealment  impossible,  and 
revealed  the  whole  to  the  king.  The  conspirators,  who  had 
altered  their  plan,  seized  the  castle  of  Windsor  ;  but  Henry, 
warned  by  Rutland,  had  left  it  and  gone  to  London,  where 
he  proclaimed  them  as  traitors  and  commenced  a  levy  of 
troops.  They  retired  to  the  west  proclaiming  Richard  as 
they  went.  At  Cirencester,  where  they  lay  the  first  night, 
the  people  rose  under  their  mayor  and  attacked  the  quar- 
ters of  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury,  whom  they  forced 
to  surrender,  and  beheaded  them  the  next  night ;  the  siinie 
fate  befell  the  lords  Lumley  and  Despenser  at  fiislol ; 
and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  duke  of  Gloucester's  tenants  at  Pleshy,  was  put  to  death 
by  them.  The  death  ofthe  deposed  monarch  soon  followed  : 
ihe  lords  h:id  risen  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  his  death  at  Pontefract  was  announced. 
He  had  refused  food,  it  was  said,  when  he  heard  of  the 
deaths  of  hia  brothers  Kent  and  Huntingdon.     To  this,  how- 

*  Bv  eivine  their  liveries  or  badges  to  a  number  of  people,  the  no. 
...       ■'..".,..  ._  „:...:_  .1,.;.  lower.     They  supported  by  Iheir  influ- 

..     1  the  punishment  due  to  theirnrimea 

,^iT  liveriea,  who  in  return  lent  them  the  service  of 
jH  of  civil  vn  or  rebellion,  or  in  their  private  feuih. 
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ever,  few  gave  credit  the  general  opinion  w  *  that  he  hid 
been  atariei)  to  dpath  by  order  of  Henry,  and  thit  he  had 
lingertd  lor  fiftepn  di\s  Another  account  says  that  Mr 
Piera  ot  E\ton  came  trom  London  with  seven  dasistants  to 
tnurder  him  Richard,  when  they  entered  his  roi>m  iware 
of  their  design,  sprang  forward  and  snatched  a  batile-axe 
from  one,  ivith  which  he  kUled  some  ot  them,  but  Etton 
brought  him  to  the  gtound  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  then  with  a  second  blow  despatched  him  The 
body  WdS  brought  to  London  and  exposed  in  public  with 
the  lower  pirt  of  the  face  uncovered,  whn-h  proved  that 
Richird  WIS  deid  but  nothing  more  Henri  attended  the 
obsequits  in  person  at  St  Pdur'^,  and  the  corpse  was  then 
interred  at  Langle) 

To  set  his  own  spirit  and  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
inertness  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  summoned  tiie  military 
tenants  to  his  standard,  and  marching  to  the  Tyne  sent  to 
claim  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scotland  On  meeting 
with  a  refusal  he  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not 
wnste  and  destroy  tlie  country  The  Soots  would  give  ni 
opportunity  of  fightmc;,  and  want  of  supplies  forced  him  to 
retire  A  border-war  wis  kept  up,  the  pnncipaJ  event  of 
which  was  the  battle  of  Huinbledo\* n,  (1402.)  The  earl  ol 
Douglas  having  passed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand  men  to  ravage  the  northern  counties,  the  earl  of  North 
umberhnd  and  his  son  Henry  Percy,  named  Hotspur,  as- 
sembled their  troops  to  intercept  him  on  his  return.  When 
they  met,  (Sept.  14,)  the  Scots  occupied  the  hill  of  Humble- 
down,  the  English  an  opposite  eminence.  The  English  arch- 
ers descended  into  the  valley  and  won  the  victory,  while  the 
men-at-arms  stood  looking  on.  Douglas  himself  and  many 
nobles  nnd  knights  were  made  prisoners. 

The  very  next  year,  (1403,)  strange  as  it  may  seem,  North- 
umberland took  up  3rms  against  the  man  whom  he  had  aided 
to  seize  the  crown.  Whatever  the  real  cause,  may  have  been, 
the  occasion  was  as  follows.  There  was  a  gentleman  in 
Wales  named  Owen  Glendonr,  or  of  Glendourdy,  descended 
from  its  ancient  prin  'es.  He  had  received  a  legal  educa- 
tion in  England,  an  '  had  been  in  the  service  of  either  the 
late  king  or  the  e^ir  of  Arundel.  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 
a  relative  of  Henry's,  seized  some  of  Glendour's  land  which 
lay  contiguous  to  his  own  ;  the  Welshman  applied  (o  par- 
liament, but  getting  no  redress  he  took  advantage  of  the 
king's  absence  in  Scotland  (1400)  to  right  himseff  by  the 
strong  hand.     Owen  was  declared  an  outlaw:  in  return  he 
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asaumed  the  sovereignty  of  Walea.  His  countrymen  who 
were  studying  or  laboring  in  England,  provided  arms  and 
flocked  to  him,  and  the  belief  that  he  was  versrd  in  magic 
arts  augmented  his  influence.  The  king  thrice  led  an  army 
in  person  into  Wales,  and  thrice  he  had  to  retire,  baffled  by 
the  weather,  the  country,  and  ihe  skill  of  Glendour.  Lord 
Grey  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer  were  each  defeated  and 
made  captives,  (1402.)  The  king,  his  son,  and  the  earl  of 
Atundel  invaded  Wales  in  three  different  points  ;  but  the 
heavens  seemed  to  fighi  for  the  champions  of  independence, 
as  tremendous  ruins  forced  the  invaders  to  retire,  and  Henry 
actually  ascribed  his  ill-success  to  the  magic  of  GJendour. 

Henry  then  gave  permission  to  the  relatives  of  lord  Grey 
to  ransom  him,  but  he  refused  those  of  Mortimer  when 
they  applied  for  the  same  favor.  This,  we  are  told,  irri- 
tated Hotspur,  who  was  married  to  Mortimer's  sister;  his 
father  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Worcester  shared  in  his  dis- 
content, and  on  their  applying  for  advice  to  Scroop,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  prelate  urged  them  to  proclaim  the 
rightful  heir  and  levy  war  on  Henry  as  a  usurper.  A  secret 
confederacy  was  formed  with  Douglas,  to  whom  they  gave 
his  liberty,  and  with  Owen  Glendour,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Mortimer.  Norlhiim- 
berland  having  fallen  sick.  Hotspur,  joined  by  Douglas,  led 
his  forces  toward  Wales,  and  when  his  inicle  came  up  with 
his  troops  in  Cheshire,  they  put  forth  a  manifesto  accusing 
the  king  of  wasting  the  public  treasure,  and  allowing  his 
favorites  to  exclude  the  great  lords  from  access  to  him. 
Henry,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  north,  replied  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  late  supplies  had  been  paid  to  the  Per- 
cies  themselves,  and  offered  them  a  S!ife-conduct  to  come 
and  expose  their  griefs.  At  Burton-on-Trent  he  learned 
the  route  of  the  rebels,  and  turninir  westwards  he  entered 
Shrewsbury  just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  it.  Hotspur  halted 
at  Hartletield,  whence  he  sent  a  defiance  to  the  king,  calling 
him  false  and  perjured  for  having  violated  all  the  engage- 
ments made  on  his  return  to  England,  and  having  usurped 
the  crown.  Henry,  unable  to  refute  the  charges,  replied 
that  he  had  no  time  for  writing,  and  that  the  sword  should 
decide. 

Next  morning  (July  21)  the  two  armies,  each  about  four- 
teen thousand  men,  were  drawn  out.  The  king  sent  the 
abbot  of  Shrewsbury  with  proposals  of  peace,  but  by  the 
influence  of  Worcester  they  were  rejected.  The  adverse 
cries  of"  St.  George  !"  and  "  Ksperance  Percy  !  "  then  rose 
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Ihe  archera  on  both  sides  poured  their  fatal  hail  of  arrown  ; 
Hotspur  and  Douglas,  each  with  tliirty  followers,  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  the  English  seeking  the  king;  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  sir  Walter  Blount,  and  two  others,  all  of  whom 
wore  the  royal  arms  to  deceive  the  enemy,  were  slain  ;  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  wounded  in  the  face.  Hotspur  and 
Douglas  now  attempted  to  force  their  way  back,  but  a  chauce 
arrow  pierced  the  brain  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  made 
a  prisoner.  After  a  conflict  of  three  hours  the  insurgents 
fled.  More  than  a  third  of  the  roynl  army  was  slain  or 
wounded,  but  the  loss  of  the  rebels  was  iiiuch  greater.  Wor- 
cester, lord  Kinderton,  and  sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were 
among  the  prisoners,  were  executed  as  traitors;  Douglas  was' 
treated  with  all  courtesy,  Northumberland,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  join  his  sou,  when  he  heard  of  his  defeat  and  death, 
disbanded  hia  forces  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of 
Warkworth.  He  came,  however,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
the  king  at  York,  and  received  a  pardon  for  all  offences  in 
the  next  parHaraent. 

Though  Henry  was  thus  triumphant  over  his  etiemiea,  his 
throne  was  by  no  means  secure  ;  Glendour  was  still  in  arms ; 
a  false  Richard  was  set  up ;  *  the  favorers  of  the  rights  of 
Mortimer  were  numerous ;  the  young  earl  of  March  had 
even  l>een  stolen  out  of  Windsor  castle,  but  he  was  speedily 
retaken.  Soon,  too,  another  insarrection  broke  out  in  York- 
shire headed  by  the  archbishop,  Northumberland,  and  Mow- 
bray earl-marshal,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
writing  was  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  charging  the 
king  with  perjury,  rebellion,  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  and 
various  other  crimes;  and  eight  thousand  men,  led  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  eari-raarshal,  assembled  at  Shipton-on- 
the-Moor  near  York.  Prince  John  (Henry's  third  son)  and 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  came  against  them.  A  con- 
ference took  place  l)etween  the  leaders;  the  prelate  and  earl 
were  induced  (whether  by  guile  or  not  is  uncertain)  to  dis- 
band their  forces,  and  they  were  then  made  prisoners  and 
conveyed  to  Henry  at  Pontefract.  The  king  directed  Gaa- 
coiirne  the  chief  justice,  to  p-ss  sentence  on  them,  and  when 
he  scrupled  to  do  so,  he  gave  he  h  e  a  knight  named 
Fulthorpe,  who  made  no  he     a  nd  he  prelate  and  th( 

earl  were  both  beheaded.  No  1  urab  1  d  fled  into  Scot- 
land, and  the  king  reduced  all  1  I  '^ome  time  after, 
(1408,)  the  earl  made  an  irrup     n  I     n  rth,  but  he  wae 
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defeated  and  stain  near  Tadcaster  (Feb.  2S)  by  sir  Thomas 
Rokeby,  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Wales  was  gradually 
reduced,  but  Owen  Glendour  still  held  out  in  the  retired 
fastnesses.  He  was  living  in  the  following  reign,  and  seems 
never  to  hare  lost  his  liberty  or  his  independence. 

An  accident,  fortunate  for  him,  but  of  which  he  did  not 
make  the  most  generous  use,  gave  Henry  a  control  over  the 
councils  of  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Albany,  brother  of 
Robert  III.,  had  seized  on  the  power  of  the  state  ;  his  eldest 
nephew,  heir  to  the  crown,  had  perished  in  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  heencontuied,  and  Robert,  to  save  his  younger 
son  James,  a  child  but  nine  years  old,  was  sending  him  to 
France.  The  ship,  on  board  of  which  the  prince  was,  being 
captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  Henry,  though  there  was  a 
truce  between  the  two  countries  at  the  time,  refused  to  liberate 
the  royal  captive.  Robert  dying  shortly  after,  Albany  as- 
sumed the  government,  and  Henry  then  was  able,  by  the 
threat  of  setting  the  rightful  heir  at  liberty,  to  keep  the 
regent  in  a  state  of  subserviency.  He,  however,  made 
some  amends  to  the  prince  for  his  loss  of  liberty  by  having 
him  carefully  educated. 

The  public  events  of  the  remainder  of  this  king's  reign,  if 
we  except  a  slight  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  French 
princes,  were  of  no  importance.  The  wildness  and  levities 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  said  to  have  caused  his  father 
snme  uneasiness.  This  prince,  who  had  shown  undoubted 
valor  in  the  field,  in  time  of  peace  plunged  into  riot  and 
excess;  but  still  gleams  of  right  feeling  broke  through  his 
follies,  which  evinced  that  his  heart  was  not  corrupt.  It  is 
said  that  when  one  of  hi?  riotous  companions  had  been 
taken  up  and  brought  before  the  chief  justice  Gascoigne,  the 
prince  went  and  demanded  his  release,  and  when  refused 
drew  his  sword  on  the  judge.  Gascoigne  forthwith  ordered 
him  to  prison  for  the  offence,  and  the  prince  meekly  sub- 
mitted. "  Happy  the  monarch,"  said  the  king  when  he  heard 
it,  "  who  has  a  judge  so  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  a  son  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws!"  A  suspicion 
was  also  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  king  that  his  son  as- 
pired to  the  throne.  When  the  prince  heard  of  this,  he  de- 
manded an  audience  of  his  father,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  handing  him  a  dagger,  besought  him  to 
deprive   him   of  life,   since    he   had   deprived  him  of  his 

Though  the  king   was   but  in    I 
symptoms  of  approaching   death 


uptiotij  had  broken  out  in  his  face,  he  was  subject  to  con> 
taut  hts  of  epilep"*) ,  and  remorse,  it  is  added,  secretly 
I  -ejed  oii  his  cynsi-ience.  We  are  told*  that  one  day,  as 
he  lay  m  a  fit,  apparently  dead,  the  prince  came  in,  and 
akuig  the  crown,  which  according  to  custom  lay  by  the  king 
on  a  cushion^  carried  it  into  an  adjoining  room.  The  king 
on  recovering  sternly  asked  what  had  become  of  it ;  the 
prince  instantly  brought  it  back.  "  Alas!  fair  son,"  said  th( 
king,  at  the  close  of  their  conversation,  "  what  right  hav( 
you  to  the  crown  when  yon  know  your  father  had  none  ? " 
"  iVIy  liege,"  said  the  prince,  "  with  the  sword  you  won 
it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  keep  it,"  "Well,"  replied 
the  king,  "  do  as  you  think  best ;  I  leave  the  issue  to  God, 
and  hope  be  will  hive  mercy  on  my  soul."  As  he 
praying  (March  20,  1413)  in  St.  Edward's  chapel,  in  West- 
minster abbey,  he  was  seized  with  his  last  fit,  and  he  expired 
in  the  abbot's  chamber. 

Henry  IV.  was  possessed  of  many  estimable  qualities,  and 
had  he  obtained  the  crown  in  a  regular  way  would  have 
made  an  excellent  sovereign.  Injustice,  as  we  have  seen, 
drove  him  to  crime;  one  act  led  to  another,  till  thi.y  ended 
in  the  murder  of  his  unhappy  kinsman  and  predecessor. 

By  his  first  wife  Mary  Bohnn,  coheiress  of  the  ear!  of 
Hereford,  Henry  had  four  sons,  Henry  his  successor,  Thomas 
duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  married 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  had 
no  issue  by  his  second  wife  Jane  of  Navarre. 

Those  who  had  given  Henry  his  crown  resolved  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  nature  of  his  title.  The  commons 
strengthened  most  of  their  rights  and  privileges  in  this  reign, 
and  acquired  new  ones.  Such,  for  instance,  was  freedom  ftoni 
arrest,  a  privilege  at  that  time  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  but  which  at  the  present  day  only  serves  to  enable 
poor  or  dishonest  members  to  b.affle  their  creditors,  and  thus 
brings  into  or  keeps  in  parliament  men  who  should    not  be 

The  clerffy  obtained  in  the  second  year  of  this  king  the 
writ  Dp.  combure7t(Ioh(W':tico,  and  thus  partially  introduced  into 
the  kingdom  the  Inquisition  with  its  horrible  aufos-dn-fe 
Instead  of  inquiring  into  such  opinions  of  the  Lollards  as 

"  Monstrelet,  i  163.     Lingard   thinks  this  was  an  invention  of  tb* 
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of  St.  Osithe,  a  tailor  named  Badbj  nas  also  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  prince  Henry,  who  vainly  urged  him  to  recant 
and  save  hitnaelf. 


CHAPTER   X 

HENRY   V. 
1415—1422 

The  joy  of  the  nation  at  the  accession  ot  Henry  V.  was 
extreme.  Il  was  indeed  slightlv  '■haded  hy  the  recollections 
of  his  youthful  follies  but  all  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
Ijy  the  conduct  of  the  young  momrch  He  dismissed  his 
former  companions  with  suitable  presents,  assuring  them  of 
further  favor  when  they  should  show  that  ihey  were  re- 
formed. He  continued  his  father's  honest  servants  and  min- 
isters in  their  offices.  He  set  the  earl  of  March  at  liberty; 
he  restored  the  Percy  family  to  their  estates  and  honors  ; 
and  he  removed  the  remains  of  Richard  H.  (by  whom  he 
had  once  been  favored)  from  Langley  and  deposited  them 
in  Westminster  abbey,  himself  attending  as  chief  mourner. 
One  clotid  alone  overcast  this  propitious  dawn.  The 
sect  of  the  Lollards  was  represented  to  the  king  as  holding 
opinions  alike  subversive  of  church  and  state,  and  he  was 
induced  to  allow  the  zealous  primate  Arundel  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  them.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of 
Cobham,  (in  right  of  his  wife,)  a  man  of  distinguished  mil- 
itary talents  and  high  in  the  favor  of  the  late  king,  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  the  primate,  deeming  him 
the  fittest  person  to  commence  with,  applied  to  the  king  for 
permission  to  indict  him.  Henry  advised  moderation,  and 
undertook  himself  to  reason  with  the  accused,  but  the  zeal- 
ous soldier  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  royal  arguments 
The  primate  was  then  allowed  to  proceed ;  he  was  aided  by 
his  sulfi-agans  of  London,  Winchester,  and  St.  Davids.  The 
knight  was  brought  before  them,  and  after  a  noble  defencf 


of  his  opinions,  in  which  he  clearly  confuted  his  adversaries, 
and  at  ihe  same  time  so  explained  his  sentiments  as  to  leave 
abundant  room  for  conciliation  if  his  judges  desired  it,  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  and  was  delivered  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  secular  arm,*  lie,  however,  made  bis 
escape  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  contined.  He  and 
his  followers  are  now  said  to  have  formed  the  atrocious  de- 
sign of  surprising  the  kiug  at  Eitham,  where  he  kept  his  Christ- 
mas, putting  him,  his  brothers,  and  the  principal  clergy  and 
nobility  to  death,  and  forming  the  realm  into  a  federal  re- 
public with  Oldcastle  for  its  president.  This  scheme,  it  is 
added,  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  return  of  the  king  to 
Westminster,  and  the  insurgents  then  were  directed  to  as- 
semble at  an  appointed  time  in  St.  Giles's  fields;  but  the 
night  before,  the  king  occupied  the  ground  with  some  troops, 
havino  previously  closed  the  cit)"  gates  to  keep  in  the  Lollards 
of  the  citj  The  first  parties  thit  arrived  were  made  pris- 
oner' and  the  rest  who  were  commg  when  thej  heard  this 
dl  iiews  dispersed  and  fled 

This  account  which  is  given  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Lollards  has  a  nio-st  improbable  air  yet  we  know  not  what 
I  olent  projects  men  driven  lo  desppntion  miy  ha»e  formed. 
At  all  events  the  prisons  lU  and  about  London  were  filled, 
and  twenty-nine  persons,  among  whom  was  sir  Roger  Ac- 
ton, a  man  of  good  property,  were  suspended  by  chains  from 
a  gallows  in  Picket  Field,  and  then  burnt  alive  as  heretics 
and  traitors.  A  reward  of  1000  marks  was  offered  for  lord 
Cobham  dead  or  alive,  but  he  escaped  into  Wales,  where 
during  four  years  he  eluded  his  persecutors.  At  length  he 
was  discovered  by  lord  Powis.  He  defended  himself  val- 
iantly, and  would  probably  not  have  been  taken  alive  if  a 
woman  had  not  broken  his  legs  with  a  blow  of  a  stool.  He 
was  carried  to  London  in  a  horse-litter,  where  he  was  hung 
by  a  chain  and  burnt  alive  as  a  heretic. t 

It  is  said  that  the  late  king  had,  when  dying,  charged  his 
son,  if  he  wished  for  domestic  quiet,  never  to  let  the  nation 

"  Read  Ilia  trial  in  Soulhey's  Bonk  of  the  Clmrcli,  i.  35(J— 379. 
"His  conduct,"  saysLinesid,  "  w«s  113  srroBiitit  and  inBulling  aa  that 
of  bis  judge  was  vti'd  and  dignified. "  By  this  v/e  may  estimate  Dr. 
Lingard'B  Tiietoric  honesty,  in  matterB  where  the  repnlation  of  hia 
church  ia  concerned. 

t  "  Though  the  kine:  ofiered  the  most  tempting  rewatda  for  his  ap- 
prehension,  he  eluded' for  several  years  the  pursuit  and  search  of  his 
enemies."  Thus  ends  l.inaiird's  account  of  nlm.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  burning,  as  that  mtiiht  blemish  the  picture  of  the  tamb  lika 
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remain  Jong  at  rest ;  it  is  also  said  that  the  primate,  fearing 
an  attack  on  tlie  property  of  t)ie  church,  to  which  parlia- 
ment was  urging  the  Iting,  to  divert  his  thoughts  and  those 
nf  the  nation  to  other  objects,  advised  him  to  assert  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Wheiher  these  counsels  were  giv- 
en or  not.  the  present  distracted  state  of  France  offered  s 
fair  field  for  ambition.  The  king,  Charles  VI.,  after  some 
years  of  the  fairest  promise,  became  subject  to  tits  of  mental 
derangement.  The  conduct  of  affairs  was  disputed  between 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  cousin  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  latter  having  caused  the  former  to  be  assas- 
sinated, the  kingdom  was  filled  with  bloodshed  and  ruin  by 
the  two  contending  parties ;  for  the  princes  of  the  blood  all 
sided  with  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  party  was  named 
the  Armagnacs,  from  his  father-in-law  the  count  of  that 
name.  The  late  king  of  England  had  fomented  the  quarrel 
by  giving  alternate  aid  to  each  party;  the  ardent  spirit  of 
the  present  young  monarch  urged  him  to  renew  the  claim  to 
the  crown.  This  demand  being  at  once  rejected,  Henry  of- 
fered to  be  content  with  the  full  sovereignty  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou,  and  the  places  named  in  the  Peace  of 
Bretigni,  and  one  half  of  Provence;  he  required  that  the 
arrears  of  king  John's  ransom  should  be  paid,  and  the  prin- 
cess Catherine  be  given  in  marriage  to  him  with  a  portion 
of  two  millions  of  gold  crowns.  These  terms  were  too  extrav- 
agant to  be  entertained,  hut  he  was  offered  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Aquiiaine  and  the  princess  with  a  dower 
of  600,000  crowns.  Henry  recalled  his  ambassadors  and 
began  to  prepare  for  war,  his  parliament  cheerfully  grant- 
ing him  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.  He,  however,  sent 
again,  giving  up  his  claim  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
offering  to  take  the  princess  with  one  million  of  crowns,  hut 
insisting  on  all  the  other  terms.  The  French  court  offered 
to  raise  the  prince  '  po  tion  to  800  000  cro  vni  but  would 
yield  on  no     h     p  H  n  y  f     hw  1   p    p      d  f 

by  pawning  h     j       1      nd  by   1     n     1  d  f 

500,000  nobi  hlhb  dkh  biy 


jaged 
When 


3hd  bid        Sip         hkg 

proceeded  thh         V  fg'}"        dbf       h  g 

nation  as  he  viewed  the  embarkation  of  his  gallant  troops, 
but  these  visions  were  overcast  with  gloom  by  information 
of  a  conspiracy  among  those  of  his  own  family  and  household 
to  rob  him  of  life  and  fame.  The  objects  of  the  conspirators, 
(he    eari  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  duke  of  York,  air 
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Thomas  Grey,  and  lord  Scroop  of  Maaham,  are  obscure ; 
their  plan  is  said  to  have  been  to  conduct  the  earl  of  March 
to  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  and  there  proclaim  him  kiiig  in 
case  that  Richard  II.  were  realty  dead.  They  were  condemned 
and  executed  as  traitors;  the  innocence  of  (he  eari  of  March 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  his  sitting  as  one  ol  their 
judges.  Yet  such  was  the  Lnsecuntj  of  lile  and  hontr  in 
those  days,  that  lie  deemed  it  prudent  soon  after  to  obtiin 
from  the  king  a  pardon  tor  all  treisons  and  offences 

King  Henry  soon  embarked  and  a  speedy  voyage  earned 
hia  fleet  of  one  tlwiisand  hve  hundred  sad  to  the  mouth  ot  the 
Seine,  where  (Aug.  14)  he  landei  i  gallant  army  of  tillOO 
men-at-arma  and  24,000  archers  and  immediately  invested 
the  town  of  Harfleur  by  sea  and  Knd  After  a  gallant  but 
brief  resistance  the  town  capitulated    the  inhabitants  were  '  ; 

expelled,  being  only  permitted  t>  lake  a  part  of  their  clot  les  ;  j 

and   fivepence   each;   the   remainder  ot   the  property   waa  ■  j 

divided  among  the  victorious  army      But  this  army  was  ^oon  J 

sadly  thinned  by  dysentery    and  when  the  sick  and  wounded  .  I 

had  been  sent  home  to  England    and  a  garrison  had  been  ':  ; 

placed  in  Harfleur,  the  king  found  his  troops  reduced  to  one  ^  i 

half  their  original  number,  and  no  longer  adequate  to  any  ;  I 

enterprise  of  moment.     Still  hia  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  | 

Buffer  him  tore-embark  without  giving  some  further  proof  of  hia  ;  ; 

knightly   daring,  and  in   spite  of  the  remonstraucea  of  his  )  [ 

council  he  resolved  to  lead  his  diminished  forces  to  Calaia. 
The  army  marched  in  three  divisions,  (the  usual  English 
mode ;)  suj^lies  were  hardly  procured  from  the  villages  oii 
the  way ;  the  enemy  hung  on  them  and  cut  off  the  stragglers 
At  length  they  reached  Blanchetaqiie,  where  Edward  HI. 
had  crossed  the  Somme,  but  the  ford  was  now  secured  with 
liaes  of  palisades  with  troops  stationed  behind  them.  The 
king  retired  and  moved  up  the  river,  but  atl  the  bridges  were 
broken  and  all  the  fords  secured,  and  the  enemy  moved  as 
he  moved  along  the  opposite  bank.  At  length,  finding  a  ford 
near  Bethencourt  unguarded,  the  English  crossed  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  right  bank,  D'Albret,  constable 
of  France,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  fell  back 
toward  Calais,  sending  orders  to  all  the  troopa  that  were  on 
their  march  to  join  him  without  delay.  Meantime  in  a 
council  of  war  held  at  Rouen,  at  which  king  Charles  was 
present,  it  waa  resolved  to  give  battle ;  orders  to  that  effect 
were  transmitted  to  the  constable,  who  communicated  them 
by  heralds  to  king  Henry,  inquiring  which  way  he  intended 
to  march.  The  king  replied,  by  that  which  led  straight  ta 
21  • 
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Calais,  and  dismissed  the  heralds  with  a  present  of  one 
Hundred  crowns. 

The  English  leisurely  pursued  their  march  toward  Blangi, 
On  reaching  an  eminence  the  duke  of  Yois  descried  (he 
snemy  making  for  Agincourt.  The  king  gave  orders  to 
form  in  line  of  battle;  but,  as  the  enemy  did  not  approach, 
after  remaining  in  their  ranks  till  evening,  the  English  ad- 
vanced to  a  village  named  Maisoncelles,  where  thej  obtained 
good  provisions  and  remained  for  the  night.  The  French, 
who  now  amounted  to  at  least  50,000  horsemen,  took  a 
position  in  the  fields  before  the  village  of  Agincourt,  through 
wiiich  the  English,  who  D'Albret  was  resolved  should  be  the 
assailants,  must  pass.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  rainy 
they  assembled  round  their  banners  revelling  and  discussing 
the  events  of  the  coming  day,  even  fixing  the  ransoms  of  the 
English  king  and  his  barons ;  for  of  victory  they  had  not  a 
doubt.  The  English  passed  the  night  far  differently ;  they 
made  their  wills  and  employed  themselves  in  devotional 
exercises  ;  sickness,  famine,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  paucity 
of  their  numbers  tended  to  deject  them,  but  the  recollection 
of  former  victories  and  the  gallant  spirit  of  their  king  raised 
their  spirits.  The  king  took  little  rest;  he  visited  all  the 
quarters;  made  his  dispositions  for  battle  next  day;  bands  of 
music,  by  his  orders  played  all  thr  ugh  the  n  ght  before 
sunrise  he  summone  1  all  the  ar  y  to  hear  mass  and  then  led 
them  to  the  field,  (Oct    25  ) 

The  English  were  dra  vn  up  i  three  div  s  bi  ai  d  two 
wings,  the  archers,  as  usual  n  idva  ce  of  the  men  at  arms. 
Eiich  archer  had  a  long  stake  sharp  at  both  end  to  "stick  in 
the  ground  before  h  m  as  a  defei  ce  bd-b  nnt  the  charge  of 
the  French  cavalry.  The  k  g  mou  ted  on  a  griy  palftev, 
having  his  helmet  ot  polished  steel  ireithelwtl  a  crown  of 
sparkling  stones,  rode  fron  rank  to  rank  hepr  ng  h  s  men. 
Hearing  one  officer  say  to  another  that  he  wished  a  miracle 
would  transfer  thither  some  of  the  good  knighls  who  were 
sitiing  idle  at  home,  he  declared  aloud  that  he  would  not 
have  a  single  man  more;  as,  if  God  gave  them  the  victory,  it 
would  be  plainly  due  to  his  goodness ;  if  he  did  not,  the  fewer 
that  fell  the  less  the  loss  to  their  country;  but  of  the  result 
he  had  no  apprehension.  The  French  army  was  similarly 
arrayed,  but  its  files  were  thirty,  while  those  of  the  English 
were  but  fotir  deep.  The  distance  between  the  armies  was 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  the  French  did  not  advance,  the  king  directed  refresh- 
ments to  be  distributed  through  the  ranks,  and  he  secretij 
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sent  off  two  (Jetachments,  the;  one  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a 
meadow  on  the  enemy's  left  flaiilt,  the  other  to  set  fire  to  the 
houses  Lu  his  rear  during  the  action.  Three  French  knights 
hen  came,  summoning  them  to  surrender.  The  king  nr- 
dereii  them  off,  and  forthwith  cried, "  Banners,  advance."  Sir 
Thomas  Krpingliatn  cast  his  warder  into  the  air ;  the  men 
fell  on  their  knees,  bit  the  ground,  then  rose  and  with  a  shout 
ran  toward  the  foe.  When  they  had  gone  twenty  paces  they 
halted  and  shouted  again ;  those  in  ambush  repeated  the 
shout ;  the  archers  tixed  their  stakes  obliquely  in  the  ground, 
and,  running  beyond  them,  discharged  their  arrows ;  a  body 
of  eight  hundred  horse  appointed  to  oppose  them  was  slaugh. 
tered  and  dispersed,  and  in  the  confusion  the  archers  slung 
their  hows  behind  their  backs,  and  grasping  their  swords  and 
battle-axes,  rushed  on,  killed  the  constable  and  his  principal 
officers,  and  routed  the  whole  of  the  first  division.  The 
drchers  formed  again  by  the  king's  directions,  n  ho  now  came 
up  with  the  men-at-arms  and  attacked  the  second  division, 
led  hj  the  duke  of  Alenron  Here  the  re=istdnce  was  obsti- 
nate The  duke  of  Clarence  being  wounded  and  on  the 
ground  the  king  stood  ocer  and  delended  him  till  he  was 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  Eighteen  French  knights, 
bound  by  a  vow  to  tdke  or  slay  the  king  now  rushed  on  him, 
iiid  1  blow  from  the  mace  of  one  brouirht  him  on  his  knees, 
but  his  guards  resmed  him  and  --lew  all  the  assailants  The 
duke  of  Alen  on  reached  the  royal  standard,  killed  the  duke 
ot  ^ork,  and  cleft  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  but  he 
)-peedily  fell,  and  his  division  turned  and  fled  Htnry  now 
prepared  to  attack  the  third  division ,  just  then  word  came 
thdt  a  large  lorue  was  falling  on  the  rear  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment  the  king  gave  orders  to  put  the  prisoners  to 
death  ^nd  numbers  had  actually  perished  when  it  was  dis- 
covered  thit  the  alarm  was  caused  by  a  bod)  of  six  hundred 
peasants  who  hid  entered  Mdisoncelles  and  were  plundering 
the  baggage  The  slaughter  was  then  stopped  Meantime 
ihe  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  French  had  been  «et  on  fire : 
the  third  division  began  to  waver,  and  only  six  hundred  men 
could  be  induced  to  follow  their  leaders,  the  counts  Falcon- 
berg  and  Marie,  in  a  charge  on  the  English,  where  they  found 
captivity  or  death 

The  victory  was  now  complete  "To  whom,"  said  the 
king  to  Moiitjoj,  the  French  king  at  arms  "  to  whom  doth 
the  victory  belong?"  "To  you,  Mr,"  wis  Ihe  reply  "And 
wint  castle  is  that  I  see  at  a  distance  t '  "It  is  called  the 
castle   ot   Aginoourt.'      "Then,"   said  the   king,  "  be  this 
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battle  known  to  posteriiy  by  the  name  of  the  oattle  of  Agin 
court  A  fatal  bdttje  it  Wdg  to  France  I  among  the  glain 
were  tlie  dukes  of  Brabant  Bar,  and  Alen  on  and  the  consu- 
ble  and  admiral  ot  France  seven  counts  and  more  th-in  one 
hundred  banneretb  and  eight  thousand  knights  and  esquires 
and  among  the  priaonLf  «ere  the  dukes  of  Orieins  and 
Bourbon  and  the  count?  ot  Eu,  Vendime  and  Richemont 
The  loss  of  the  Enghah  was  but  one  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  with  the  duke  ot  \  ork  and  earl  of  Suffolk  As  they 
crossed  the  field  of  battle  next  mornin£r  on  their  way  to 
Calais  they  killed  tuch  ol  the  wounded  is  were  still  aive, 
and  when  they  were  gone  thousinds  ot  men  -ind  wonwn 
flocked  from  the  surrounding  vilidges  and  stnoped  the  dead 
leaving  them  totally  naked 

After  a  short  stay  at  Caiais  Henry  returned  to  England 
leading  his  noble  captives  with  hitn  He  was  received  uith 
enthusiasm  in  London  where  after  the  manner  of  the  age 
the  streets  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry  curious  pageants 
were  exhibited  and  the  public  conduits  were  made  to  run 
Bweet  wines  The  parliament  too  was  most  liberal  in  its 
gnnts  to  the  triumphant  monarch 

The  next  year  (141b)  the  count  of  Armagnic  viho  now 
governed  France,  as  the  Dauphin  was  dead,  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  recover  Harfieur,  which  he  besieged  by  sea  and 
land.  But  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's  brother,  soon 
appeared  with  a  numerous  fleet,  defeated  that  of  the  French, 
and  relieved  the  town.  Soon  after,  king  Henry  and  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  {who  had  visited  England,  where  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  king,)  passed  over  to  Calais  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  under  the  pre- 
text of  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  schism  which  now  existed 
in  the  church,  but  in  reality  to  arrange  the  plan  of  war  against 
France,  where  matters  were  now  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Armagnac  had  induced  the  imbecile  monarch  to  order  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the  queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  also  accused  of  adultery  and  caused  to  be  confined 
at  Tours.  Isabella,  a  woman  of  a  fierce,  vindictive  spirit,  in- 
stantly proposed  a  league  to  the  duke  of  B  rg  n  ly  whose 
bitterest  enemy  she  had  I  thertoteen  Heroflerwas  a  ep 
ed ;  the  duke,  at  the  head  of  xty  thous  nd  n  en  m  rched 
toward  Paris,  taking  all  the  towns  n  h  s  way  A  he 
Armagnacs  held  that  c  tv  he  passed  on  o  Etampes  and 
Chartres,  and  the  queen  as  was  conce  ted  ha  ng  pre  a  led 
on  her  guards  to  accompa  y  I  e  to  a  churot  n  he  s  burba 
of  Tours,  the  duke,  who  was  lying  with  eight  hundred  men 
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in  an  a<ijaceiit  forest,  appeared  and  earned  her  to  Truyes, 
wliere   ohe    assumed  the  title  of  regent,  making   him  her 

Meanwhile  king  Henry  had  landed  in  Normandy  (Aug.  1) 
with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  meu-at-arms  and  an  equal 
number  of  archers.  Fortress  afler  fortress  and  town  after 
town  submitted;  Ca«n  was  taken  by  storm,  Bayeux  by  com- 
pcsition  ;  the  campaign  closed  with  the  reduction  of  Falaise. 
Id  the  spring,  (14t8,)  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  he  divided  his  forces  and  speediiy 
reduced  the  whole  of  Lower  Normandy.  H«  then  proceeded 
to  invest  Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which,  though 
defended  by  a  brave  garrison,  was,  ailer  an  obstinate  defence 
of  nearly  six  months,  obliged  to  open  its  gates. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  thus  recovering  what  he 
regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors,  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  French  were  divided  thought  only  of  opposing 
each  other.  One  night  (May  23)  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris 
was  secretly  opened  to  a  party  of  the  Burgundians ;  they 
were  joined  by  thousands  of  the  citizens;  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  several  ladies,  and  bishops,  and  lords,  and  members 
of  the  parliament  were  thrown  int&  prison;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  June  a  mob  of  sixty  thousand  persons  assem- 
bled, broke  open  the  prisons,  and  massacred  all  in  them 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  rank,  and  then  slaughtered  all 
through  the  city  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Burgundian 
faction.  The  present  dauphin,  the  third  son  of  the  king, 
was  taken  out  of  bed  by  a  knight  named  Tannegui  du  Chas- 
tel,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  conveyed  away.  The  queen  and 
duke  entered  Paris  next  day  in  triumph,  where  they  now  ex- 
ercised the  royal  authority  without  opposition.  The  adverse 
party  retired  to  Poitiers  and  proclaimed  the  young  dauphin 
regent.  Both  parties  made  proposals  to  Henry,  who,  as  was 
his  interest  to  do,  only  sjught  to  play  them  off  against  each 
other.  At  length,  the  fill  of  Rouen  awakening  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  they  renewed  their  negotiations,  the 
dauphin  even  soliciting  a  personal  interview  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  But  he  did  not  k-eep  his  appointment  when 
made ;  the  duke  then  proposed  an  interview  between  the  two 
kings.  It  was  arranged  that  Charles  should  come  to  Pon- 
toise,  Henry  to  Mante.  In  a  plain  near  Meulant  between 
these  towns,  a  plot  of  ground,  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
Seine  and  enclosed  by  palisades  on  the  other  three,  was 
marked  out  for  the  conference.  At  a  mast  which  was  raised 
in  the  centre  stood  two  rich  pavilions  for  the  royal  parties. 
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and  tents  were  pitched  on  the  right  of  the  enclosure  for  the 
uttendants  of  Henry,  on  the  left  for  (hose  of  Charles. 

On  the  appointed  day  {May  30)  the  king  of  France,  hav- 
ing an  attack  of  his  disorder,  could  not  appear ;  but  in  the 
morning  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
came,  escorted  by  one  thousand  horse,  and  Henry  and  his 
brothers  of  Clarence  and  Gloncester  arrived,  ibliowed  by  one 
thousand  men-ai-arma ;  they  met  in  the  centre ;  the  king 
bowed  to  the  queen  and  princess,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before  :  Catherine,  who  was  graceful  and  beautiful,  employed, 
as  instructed  by  her  mother,  all  her  charms  on  the  heart  of 
the  king ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  queen  saw 
they  had  taken  effect,  the  princess  was  removed  and  appeared 
no  more.  Henry's  demands  were  Normandy  and  the  prov- 
inces ceded  by  the  peace  of  Bretigni  in  full  sovereignty  ;  the 
Fren"Oh  ministers  made  no  objection ;  the  conferences  were 
extended  on  one  pretext  or  another  for  an  entire  month ;  at 
length  Henry  discovered  that  the  whole  was  a  feint,  and  that 
Burgundy  had  been  meantime  negotiating  with  the  dauphin 
through  a  lady  of  the  name  of  De  Giac.  They  met  soon 
after  (July  i!)  at  Melon,  and  vowed  to  forget  past  injuries, 
and  unite  their  forces  against  the  English.  Henry  for  the 
present  could  only  avenge  himself  by  the  surprise  and  capture 
of  Pontoise. 

It  would  appear  that  Henry's  hopes  of  the  conquest  of 
France  were  now  at  an  end  ;  yet,  ere  many  monlhs  were 
passed,  he  gained  all  he  could  desire.  The  duke  and  dauphin, 
who  still  distrusted  each  other,  agreed  to  a  conference  at 
Montereau  on  the  Yonne.  They  were  to  meet  on  the  bridge 
over  that  river,  across  which  barriers  were  placed  with  gates  in 
them ;  each  entered  the  intermediate  space  with  ten  attend- 
ants; the  duke  bent  his  knee  to  the  dauphin,  and  was 
addressing  him,  when  he  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a  small 
axe  by  Tannegui  du  Chastel,  and  he  was  despatched  by 
several  wounds;  one  of  his  followers  escaped,  another  was 
slain,  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  The  dauphin  constant- 
ly denied  his  previous  knowledge  of  this  foul  deed,  but  those 
who  perpetrated  it  still  retained  his  favor.  It,  however,  ruined 
his  cause ;  all  France  was  filled  with  horror  and  indignation ; 
and  the  heir  of  the  murdered  prince,  thinking  only  of  revenge, 
hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Henry,  the  queen  engaging 
that  Charles  should  ratify  whatever  was  arranged.  Henry's 
terms  were  the  hand  of  the  princess  Catherine,  the  regency 
during  the  king's  lifetime,  and  the  crown  on  his  death. 
These  terms  were  at  once  acceded  to.     Henry  marched  at 
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the  head  of  siitsen  thousand  men-al-arnia  to  Troyes,  where 
the  court  then  was ;  the  Perpetual  Pesce,  as  it  was  styled, 
was  sworn  to,  (May  21,  1420;)  the  princess  and  he  were 
affianced,  and  after  a  short  interrai  inajried,  (June  2;)  and 
Henry  then,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  set  out  to  conduct 
the  siege  of  Sens. 

In  the  winter  the  two  kings  returned  to  Paris,  where  the 
states-general  met  ajid  gave  their  approbation  to  the  treaty. 
Henry  then  (1421)  conducted  hiB  lovely  bride  to  England, 
and  she  was  there  ciowned  with  a  magnificence  hitherto  un- 
known. While  the  king  remained  in  England  his  brother  of 
Clarerce,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  in  Normandy,  made 
an  irruption  into  Anjou,  which  adi        d        I     d     pi  Ih 

marshal  La  Fayette  assembled  uh  pi  Id 

which  were  seven  thousand  Sco  d       h         1    f  B     h 

the  regent's  son.     Clarence,  ad*  g       h      ly  h 

arms,  fell  in  with  them  at  a  pjac  m  d  B  j  d  be  g 
greatly  outnumbered,   his   fore  ly  d 

thousand  two  hundred  being  sla  d    h        h     d    d       d 

prisoners.     The  duke  himself  i  d  d  by        W  il 

Swynton,  and  then  slain  by  Bud  1    m    h     d     pi       f 

this  victory  made  constable  of  F  Oh  f    h 

disaster  Henry  returned  withou    d  I  y       T  h 

thousand  men-al-arms  and  twenty  f         I  d        I  d 

accompanied    by  the  young   ki  f  '^  H     d  h 

dauphin    from    Chartres   and  fo      d  h  m  k  f 

Bourges;    then    returning    to    P  I  ly      I 

Parisians,  laid  siege  to    Meaux      h    I    h        d      d     f 
siege  of  five  months  ;  and  now  (1422)     11  F  If 

the  Loire,  except  Anjou  and  Ma  b  y  d  I 

To  crown  his  happiness,  his  q  h     I    db        dl 

ered  of  a  son,  came  over  with  I  b  b  j  1  m  Th 
two  courts  met  in  Paris  to  keep    h       Wh  d      wh    h 

was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  fi  B       h       aa 

the  last  of  the  glories  of  king  H      y         fid 
secretly  preying  on  him.     On  hi    m      h  h  f 

Cosnehe  felt  himself  so  unwell  (J  ly  30)    h     I  bl  g  d 

to  resign  the  command  to  the  duke  of  Bedfo  d  and  t  n  to 
Vincennes.  He  was  soon  aware  that  rec  e  y  s  hop  I  ss. 
The  infancy  of  his  son  gave  him  uneasin  a  d  on  he  day 
of  his  death  he  strongly  recommended  h  s  que  n  ad  her 
child  to  his  brothers  and  his  other  nobles  H  d  ed  1  em 
lo  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  duke  ol  B  u  dy  d  to 
offer  him  the  regency  of  France,  and  n    e  le    e  the 

pr'nces  taken  at  Agincourt ;  he  charged  them  in  the  worsi 
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of  cases  not  to  make  peace  unless  Normandy  was  ceded  to 
the  crown  of  England.  In  a  few  hours  aller,  he  breathed  hia 
last,  with  tlie  utmost  pietj  and  resignation  He  was  only 
in  the  thirty-fourth   year   of  his   age   and   the  tenth  of  his 

This  great  prince  was  justly  a  favorite  ■Mlh  hi8  people 
He  was  handsome  in  person  and  aff<ib!e  m  manners  His 
valor  was  undoubted,  and  it  was  united  witn  skdl  ^nd  pru- 
dence. In  the  pursuit  of  his  unfounded  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  he  is  as  much  lo  be  admired  in  the  capacity  of  the 
statesman  as  in  that  of  the  warrior. 

The  queen-dowager  Catherine  afterwards  married  sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wa  as.  They  had  two  sons, 
Edmund  created  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Jasper  earl  ofPem- 
broke.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  behold  their  descendants 
ieated  on  the  throne  of  England. 


CHAPTER   XL 


1422—1461. 


A  MINORITY  for  the  fourth  time  appears  in  the  royal  line 
of  England,  the  new  monarch  being  an  infant  only  nine 
months  old.  The  English  parliament,  regardless  of  the  will 
of  the  late  king,  refused  the  duke  of  Gloucester  the  title  and 
authority  of  regent ;  a  council  of  regency  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  during  his  absence  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  at 
Its  head,  under  the  title  of  protector,  was  appointed,  and  the 
parliament  was  then  dissolved. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  declined  the  regency  of 
France,  it  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Bedford  by  king 
Charles.  This  imbecile  monarch  followed  his  gallant  son-in- 
law  to  the  grave  within  two  months,  and  his  death  seriously 
affected  the  English  interest,  by  withdrawing  from  it  the 
semblance  of  royal  authority  which  it  had  hitherto  possessed. 
The  dauphin  forthwith  assumed  the  tegal  title,  and  was 
irowned  and  anointed  at  Chartres.  Bedford,  who  equalled 
,  js  late  brother  in  ability  and  valor,  and  surpassed  him  in 
sought  b^  every  means  to   al'ach  the  dnVes  of 
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Burgundy  and  Bri'lnnyi  and  at  a  conference  held  at  Arri? 
the  three  [jriiices  Lourid  themselies  to  eicli  oilier  by  odths 
cnmejitcd  by  the  inarriiige  of  tlie  dukes  of  Bediord  aud 
Brittany  to  the  sisters  of  tlie  duke  ol  Burgundy  As  the 
Scottish  govcriimeut  liad  lately  sent  Ch  irlea  a  reinforcemetil 
of  five  thousand  men,  anil  it  was  fe  (red  thai  they  might  invide 
the  north  of  Eiiglnnd,  the  English  mmisirv  offered  km^ 
Jaineshisliberty  on  condition  ol  hia  paying  40  000/  lor  the 
expenses  of  his  nineteen  yeori^'  captivity,  and  forbidding  his 
Bubjects  to  enter  the  service  of  France  These  terms  were 
agreed  to,  nnd  James,  having  espoused  an  English  lady  o*" 
high  descent  to  whom  he  had  long  lieen  betrothed  returned^ 
to  his  native  kingdom,  where  he  proied  the  dblest  and  btbt 
monarch  that  Scotland  had  ever  possessed 

The  war  in  France  meantime  was  conlmued  Theduke 
of  Bedford  occupied  himself  in  reducing  such  towns  an  I 
castles  in  the  north  as  still  held  out  An  army  of  French 
and  Scots  formed  the  siege  of  Creient  on  the  Ttonne  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  joined  the  Buruundnns  and  led  his  troops 
to  its  relief.  The  English  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge, 
the  Burgundians  followed  ;  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated, 
and  their  two  commanders,  the  constable  of  Scotland  and 
the  count  of  Ventadour,  were  made  prisoners.  The  capture 
of  La  Charitc  on  tiie  Loire  opened  a  passage  into  the  south- 
em  provinces.  In  the  next  campaign  (14'.J4)  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  seven  thousand 
archers,  laid  siege  to  Yvri  in  Normandy,  where  the  garrison 
had  raised  the  standard  of  Charles.  The  constable  of  France 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  came  to  its  relief, 
but  despairing  of  success  he  turned  aside,  and  surprised 
Verncuil.  The  duke  of  Bedford  advanced  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  refuse  the  combat.  The  English  men- 
at-arms  formed  one  compact  mass  with  the  archers,  pro- 
tected by  their  stakes  on  the  flanks  ;  a  body  of  two  thousand 
archers  were  set  to  guard  the  horses  and  the  baggage  in 
the  rear,  and  they  fastened  the  horses  together  by  the  heads 
and  the  tails  and  mixed  them  through  the  baggage  so  as  to 
form  an  insuperable  barrier.  After  the  battle  had  lasted  for 
an  hour,  without  any  advantage  on  either  side,  a  body  of 
French  and  Italian  cavalry  fell  on  the  baggage;  but  unable 
to  penetrate  it  they  stood  as  marks  for  the  arrows  of  the 
archers,  who,  when  they  had  slain  or  driven  them  off,  ran 
to  the  front  and  with  a  shout  fell  on  the  enemy.  This  decided 
the  battle  ;  the  French  fled,  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  : 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  victors  lay  on  the  plain.  The  consta, 
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ble  of  France,  his  countrymen  earl  Douglas  and  his  son,  and 
other  nobles  were  among  the  tlain  ;  the  duke  of  Alen'.on 
and  two  hundred  gentlemen  were  made  prisoners. 

The  victory  of  Verneuil  was  productive  of  no  conse- 
quences of  importance ;  the  blame  has  heen  laid  ou  the 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Jacqueline  heiress  of 
Mainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  having  been 
murried  to  John,  dauphin  of  France,  was  on  his  death 
married  to  her  couGin-german  the  duke  of  Brabant,  a  weak 
minded  youth,  only  in  his  sixteenth  jear.  Jacqueline,  a 
woman  of  masculine  spirit,  soon  learned  to  despise  her  feeble 
nelpmate,  and  at  length  (1420)  she  left  him  and  repaired  to 
England,  where  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  smitten  with  the 
■harms  of  herself  and  her  heritage,  sought  her  hand;  after 
lie  death  of  Henry  V.  he  openly  espoused  her,  alleging  thai 
let  marriage  with  her  cousin  was  void,  though  the  council 
1  Conslance  had  granted  a  dispensation.  The  duke  of 
burgundy  who  was  cousin  lo  the  duke  of  Brabant,  was 
h  a  ly  offended  ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  in  the  utmost 
p  rpfex  ty  ,  it  was  proposed  to  leaie  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
but  trloueester  refused,  and  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
n  en  lie  took  possession  of  Hainault,  (1425.)  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  sent  aid  to  his  cousin  ;  a  challenge  passed  between 
1  m  -ind  Gloucester,  but  the  duel  did  not  take  place.  Glou- 
cester returned  to  England,  leaving  Jacqueline  at  Mons  ;  she 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  conducted  to  Ghent, 
whence  she  made  her  escape  in  man's  attire  and  fled  to  Hol- 
land where  she  maintained  the  war  for  two  years,  but  at 
length  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Gloucester  meantime  seems  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
her,  for  he  married  Eleanor  daughter  of  lord  Cobham,  who 
had  long  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress. 

Gloucester  also  caused  his  brother  much  uneasiness  bj 
his  quarrels  with  their  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  This  ambitious  prelate  was  the  second  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swynford,  and  he  held  the  high 
office  of  chancellor.  Bedford  was  obliged  to  come  over  to 
England  (142t!)  to  effect  an  apparent  reconciliation  between 
them.  The  following  year  the  prelate  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Rome. 

For  three  years,  owing  to  want  of  means  on  both  sides, 
the  war  had  languished  in  France.  Meantime  the  duke  of 
Brittany  had  yielded  to  the  instances  of  his  brother  the  count 
af  Richemont,  whom  Charles  had  made  constable  of  France, 
and  began  to  separate  himself  from   bis  English  alliance 
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Bedford   immedialelj   poured   hia  troops   into    Brittany,  d& 
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devolved  on  the  earl  ot  Suffolk,  reinforcements  arrived, 
bastilles,  or  huts  defended  by  intrcnchments,  were  constructed 
round  the  city,  but  the  spaces  between  them  were  so  great, 
(tn  account  of  the  extent  of  the  walls,  that  the  enemy,  who 
had  large  magazines  at  Blois,  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
veying in  supplies. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  (1429)  sir  John  Falstaffset 
out  from  Paris  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
four  hundred  wagons  laden  with  sail  herrings  and  other 
provisions  for  the  besiegers.  At  the  village  of  Roveray 
(Feb.  12)  he  learned  that  the  earl  of  Clermont  was  advancing 
with  from  four  to  five  thousand  horse  to  intercept  him.  He 
halted  and  formed  round  his  men  a  circle  of  the  wagons, 
leaving  but  two  openings,  each  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of 
arubets.  The  commander  of  the  Scots  in  the  French  army 
advised  that  the  roen-at-arnis  should  dismount ;  Clermont  re- 
fused, and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  each  might  do  as  they 
pleased.  Before  day  the  attack  was  made;  the  English  ar- 
rows  flew  with  their  usual  effect,  and  erelong  the  enemy 
fledleaving  six  hundred  men  slain.  After  this  '  batlle  of  the 
Herrings,'  as  it  was  named,  Falstaff  reached  the  camp  in 
safety.  Lines  were  now  run  from  bastille  to  bastille,  and  the 
town  was  completely  shut  in.  The  besieged  offered  to  sur- 
render the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
the  regent  insisted  on  its  being  given  up  to  the  English,  whc 
had  won  it  with  their  blood. 

The  fate  of  Orleans  now  seemed  decided  ;  a  general  gloom 
overspread  the  French  court,  and  Charles  even  meditated 
flight  into  Spain  or  Scotland;  but  his  mistress,  the  fair  Agnea 
Sore  ,  it  is  said,  recalled  him  to  more  manly  thoughts,  and 
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at  length  one  of  the  most  exIraordinaTy  appeaTanr^s  in  his- 
tory came  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  France. 

In  the  small  hamlet  of  Domremy  in  Champagne  dwelt  a 
peasant  named  Jacques  d'Arc,  among  whose  children  v/aa 
a  daughter  whose  name  was  Joan.  The  character  of  this 
maiden  was  stainless ;  she  was  remarltable  for  her  piety  and 
serious  cast  of  thought.  The  misfortunes  of  her  king  and 
country  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  imagination,  and 
iDcessant  solitary  brooding  soon  produced  visions ;  she  fan- 
cied that  the  saints  Margaret  and  Catherine  used  to  appear 
to  her  and  urge  her  to  undertake  the  defence  of  her  country. 
She  addressed  herself  to  Baudricourt,  lord  of  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Vancouleur,  requiring  to  be  sent  to  the  dauphin, 
as  she  was  appointed  by  Heaven  to  crown  him.  Baudricourt 
laughed  at  her  pretensions,  but  ai\erwards,  either  believing 
in  her  mission  or  seeing  the  advantage  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  it,  he  sent  her  with  a  small  retinue  to  Chinon, 
where  the  court  resided.  Joan  appeared  clad  in  man's  attire 
After  some  delay  she  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
k'        wh  m  she  assured  that  she  was  sent  by  Heaven  to  taise 

h  of  Orleans  and  conduct   him    to  Rheims  to  be 

n  d      It  is  added  that,  though  she  had  never  before  seen 

h    k  n       he  recognized  him  at  once  among  his  courtiers 

h      old  him  secrets  known  only  to  himself,  and  de 

b  d      d  claimed  a  sword,  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 

f  F  b  s,  whose  very  existence  had  been  forgotten.  She 
was  exammed  by  a  council  of  lawyers  and  divines  at  Poitiers, 
who  pronounced  her  inspired.  Mounted  on  a  stately  gray 
charger,  which  she  managed  with  a  dexterity  acquired  in 
her  village,  hut  which  to  thope  who  knew  not  her  origin  ap- 
peared miraculous,  and  preceded  by  a  banner,  in  which  the 
Almighty,  represented  as  usual  as  a  venerable  old  man.  bore 
a  globe  in  his  hand  and  was  surrounded  by  fleurs-de-lis,  the 
maid  was  exhibited  to  the  people,  whose  joy  and  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  Care  at  the  same  time  was  taken  that  the 
most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  heaven-sent  deliverer 
should  reach  the  English  camp,  where,  in  despite  of  the 
efforts  of  Suffolk  and  his  officers,  a  secret  terror  soon  began 
to  pervade  the  minds  of  the  soldiers. 

As  want  was  now  felt  in  Orleans,  a  large  supply  of  pro- 
visions was  collected  at  Blois,  to  be  sent  thither  under  a 
convoy  of  seven  thousand  men  led  by  the  able  La  Hire,  loan 
repaired  thither;  she  ordered  the  soldiers  to  confess  them- 
selves, and  banished  from  the  camp  al!  the  women  of  loose 
lite.     At  the  same  titne  she  wrote  to  Suffolk,  ordering  him 
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in  thfi  divine  name  to  raise  the  siege.  La  Hire  embarked 
the  provisions  in  boats ;  his  troops,  headed  by  the  Maid  bear- 
ing iier  sacred  banner,  marched  along  the  banlt  to  protect 
them ;  a  sally  from  ttie  town  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
English,  and  the  Maid  and  the  stores  entered  Orleans  un- 
opposed. A  few  days  after  she  headed  a  party  of  volunteers, 
and  attacked  and  carded  two  of  the  bastilles.  She  then  as- 
sailed the  Tourelles,  and  after  an  assault  of  fourteen  hour.s, 
during  which  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  that  fortress 
was  carried.  The  hopes  of  the  English  now  completely  ex- 
pired, and  at  dawn  the  next  day  {May  8)  they  set  fire  to  tbeir 
line  of  forts  and  departed  from  before  Orleans. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  now  besiejred  for  ten  days  in 
Jargeaa,  whither  he  had  retired.  The  Maid  headed  the  at- 
tack and  scaled  the  wall ;  a  stone  struck  her  on  the  head, 
and  she  fell  down  into  iHe  ditch.  "  On,  on  !  roy  countrymen," 
cried  she  as  she  lay ;  "  fear  nought ;  the  Lord  has  delivered 
them  into  our  hands."  An  unguarded  place  was  discovered ; 
the  French  rushed  in:  part  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  the 
rest  made  prisoners.  "  Are  you  a  knight?  "  said  Suffolk  to 
the  officer  who  demanded  his  sword ;  he  replied  in  the  neg- 
ative. "  Then,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  male  you  one,"  and  he 
gave  him  the  blow  of  knighthood  with  his  sword,  which  he 
then  surrendered.  Meluu  and  other  fortresses  opened  their 
gates;  lord  Talbot  led  (he  dispirited  remains  of  the  English 
army  toward  Paris,  but  at  Pntay  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
French.  Falstaff  advised  a  retreat;  Talbot  disdained  to 
show  his  back  to  an  enemy.  The  English,  however,  made 
but  a  feeble  stand ;  twelve  hundred  men  were  slain,  and  Tal- 
bot and  lord  Scales  were  made  prisoners.  Falstaff,  who  had 
fled  in  the  beginning,  was  deprived  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
but  on  his  proving  to  the  regent  that  it  was  little  short  of 
madness  to  light  at  Patay,  his  honors  were  restored. 

The  iieroic  Maid  of  Orleans  had  performed  the  first  part 
of  her  mission;  she  now  urged  the  king  to  set  out  for 
Rheiras,  that  ihe  whole  might  be  fulfilled;  and,  though  all 
the  intermediate  country  was  in  the  bands  of  the  English 
and  Buigundians,  Charles  and  his  ministers  resolved  to 
hearken  to  her.  Attended  by  ten  thousand  horse,  the  king 
set  forth;  at  Auxerre  the  people,  though  they  feared  toopen 
their  gates,  supplied  him  with  provisions,  Troyes  and  Cha- 
lons readily  received  him;  the  people  of  Rheims  expelled 
their  Burgundian  garrison.  The  holy  oil,  brought,  as  the 
legend  told,  by  a  dove  from  heaven  to  the  coronation  of 
Clivia,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  sanctified  him  in  the 
22  *  Q  (J 
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eyes  of  his  people ;  and  ihen  the  Maid,  who  held  her  bannei 
at  his  side,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  declaring  her  mission  ended, 
craved  with  tears  to  be  dismissed.  But,  unhappily  for  her, 
her  further  presence  was  deemed  of  too  much  importance ; 
she  was  induced  to  remain,  and  a  patent  of  nobililj  for  her- 
self and  her  family,  with  a  pension  equal  to  the  income  of  a 
count,  was  conferred  on  her. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  was  now  in  a  condition  of  great 
difficulty;  he  could  obtain  neither  men  nor  money  from 
home,  and  disaflection  was  spreading  all  around  him.  Yet 
his  abilities  rose  superior  to  his  difficulties;  he  kept  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  steady,  and  having  prevailed  on  the  car- 
dinal of  Winchester  to  Send  him  five  thousand  men  whom 
he  was  leading  against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  he  ad- 
vanced to  engage  king  Charles.  The  armies  came  in  vievif 
near  Senlis ;  hut  the  French,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
lier,  thought  on  Agincourt  and  Verneuil,  and  feared  to  en- 
gage. Bedford  withdrew  to  Normandy,  and  Charles  then 
advanced  to  Paris.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  fauxbourg 
of  St.  Honors;  the  Maid  was  wounded,  and  lay  unnoticed  in 
the  ditch  till  the  evening,  when  she  was  found  by  a  party 
sent  in  quest  of  her.  Charles  then  returned  to  Bourges  for 
Che  winter. 

The  following  spring  (14S0)  the  duke  of  Burgundy  lai-i 
aiege  to  Compeigne.  A  force  led  by  the  Maid  advanced 
to  its  relief.  On  her  way  she  routed  a  Burgundian  corps; 
she  surprised  the  post  of  Marigni,  but  reinforcements  arriv- 
ing she  was  forced  to  retire.  In  the  retreat  she  repeatedly 
faced  about  on  her  pursuers;  bat  at  length  an  archer  seized 
and  dragged  her  off  her  horse.  She  surrendered  to  the 
bastard  of  Venddme,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,  who  commanded  the  army.  The  greatest 
rejoicings  were  made  for  her  capture,  the  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung  at  Paris,  and  Bedford  purchased  her  at  a  large 
price  from  her  captors. 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  creature  of  fhe  English,  forth- 
with claimed  a  right  to  try  her  for  sorcery  and  imposture, 
as  she  was  taken  in  his  diocese  ;  the  university  of  Paris  also 
demanded  her  trial.  She  was  removed  to  Rouen,  where  a 
commission  of  prelates,  among  whom  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester alone  was  English,  aided  by.  the  inquisitor-general, 
assembled  to  try  her.  She  was  produ!-,ed  before  them  in 
her  male  attire  and  laden  with  chains,  (Feb.  12,  143],)  froro 
which  she  prayed  to  be  relieved.  But  as  she  bad  alrea.dy 
a'tempted  to  escape,  and  declared  she  would  do  so  again. 
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her  requesl  was  refused.  Slie  was  brougnt  sixteen  times 
before  the  court ;  sLe  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  hei 
calmiy  and  firmly  ;  she  rnaiinained  the  reality  of  het  visioua 
iind  the  truth  of  her  mission;  she  waa  coademned  iis  a  her- 
etic, and  sentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
The  natural  love  of  life  then  operated  in  her  bosom,  and  she 
was  induced  to  recant ;  she  owned  that  her  visions  were 
illcisioiis  of  the  devil,  and  swore  never  again  to  wear  man's 
atiire.  Her  sentence  then  was  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
priaorimeiit.  But  in  her  dungeon  her  visions  returned,  or, 
as  it  is  sa-id,  her  enemies  left  men's  clothes  in  her  cell,  and 
being  tempted  at  the  sight  to  put  thein  on,  she  was  caught 
ill  them ;  and,  as  now  guilty  of  a  relapse,  she  was  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm  {Dec.  30J  in  that  form  of  mockery 
and  insult  which  had  been  devised  by  the  church  for  such 
occasions.  She  was  led  to  the  market-place,  where  the  pile 
was  formed.  When  tiie  fire  was  kindled  she  uttered  loud 
exclamations,  and  as  the  tlimes  enveloped  her  she  was  seen 
embracing  a  crucifix,  and  calling  ou  Christ  for  mercy. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age,  the  admirable, 
the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans,  to  whom,  as  our  philosophic 
historian  remarks,  "the  more  generous  superstition  of  the 
ancients  would  have  erected  altars."  She  perished,  the  vic- 
tim of  national  enmity  and  of  a  sanguinary  superstition.  In 
excuse  for  her  judges  and  enemies  can  only  be  alleged  the 
general  belief  in  sorcery,  in  which  they  may  have  shared ;  for 
the  heartless  neglect  of  her  by  the, French  king  1  h' 
nobles,  after  she  had  served  their  purpose,  no  excu  n  1 
offered.  It  is  but  one  instance  aniong  many  of  (he  selfi  h 
nnd  want  of  generosity  which,  we  fear,  form  a  p  f  h 
French  national  character.  Posterity,  however  h  d  e 
justice  to  the  noble  Maid,  and  by  none  are  her  vi  t  m 
freely  acknowledged  or  more  warnilyeulogized,  at  d  h  h  d 
fate  more  sincerely  deplored,  than  by  the  descendants  of 
those  whom  she  deprived  of  dominion  in  France,  and  who 
in    their   ignorance   and    bigotry   were   the    authors   of  her 

The  execution  of  the  Maid  produced  none  of  the  good 
effects  expected  from  it ;  of  as  little  effect  was  the  coronation 
of  the  young  king  at  Paris,  (Dec.  17;)  the  petty  warfare,  to 
which  the  want  of  means  confined  both  parties,  was  mostly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  English.  '  The  death  of  the  duches? 
of  Bedford  (143i5)  weakened  the  ties  between  tbr  dukes  of 

Compare  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Soutiiey  with  the  Pucelle  of  Voltair* 
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Burgundy  and  Bedford,  and  the  precipitaie  union  of  the 
latter  with  Jacquette  of  Luxembourg,  a  vassal  of  the  former, 
greatly  widened  the  breach.  Burgundy  began  to  listen  lo 
proposals  for  an  accommodation  with  his  sovereign;  but 
as  he  had  aworn  not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  English,  a  congress  for  a  general  pacification,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Arras. 
This  congress  met,  (1435;)  but  either  from  the  high  demands 
of  the  Engiish,  or  because  it  was  not  wished  to  conciliate 
them,  all  their  proposals  were  rejected  ;  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester and  ihe  other  English  ministers  withdrew,  and  peace 
was  then  made  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  To  add  to  the  ill  fortune  of  the  English,  the 
great  ciuke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  wliile  the  congress  was 
sitting  at  Arras, 

Bedford  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  York,  but  ere  he 
arrived  llie  Parisians  had  admitted  the  French  troops  into  the 
city ;  and  lord  Wiltougbby,  the  governor,  having  retired  into 
the  Bastille,  was  there  forced  to  surrender.  Lord  Talbot  sus- 
tained on  various  occasions  the  fame  of  the  English  arms; 
and  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  induced  to  declare 
against  his  former  allies,  and  laid  siege  to  Calais,  (1436,)  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  forced  him  to  retire,  and  the  following 
year  the  brave  Talbot  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Crotoi. 
A  dreadful  famine  and  pestilence  then  ravaged  both  countries 
during  two  successive  years;  in  1440  the  constable  of  France 
took  the  city  of  Meaux,  while  Talbot  and  the  earl  of  Som- 
erset recovered  Hatfleur,  which  the  French  had  taken  in 
1432.  The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  capture  of 
Pontoise  by  Charles  in  person,  (1441.)  In  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  the  war  was  prosecuted  both  in  the  north  and  south, 
but  nothing  decisive  occurred.  Negotiations  were  then  set 
1)11  foot,  and  at  length  (1444)  an  armistice  was  concluded  for 
two  years. 

Hiiving  briefly  traced  thus  far  the  events  of  the  war  ir 
France,  we  now  return  to  the  internal  history  of  England 
As  the  young  king  advanced  in  years  he  developed  a  charac- 
ter the  very  opposite  of  that  of  his  illustrious  father.  Ho 
was  mild  and  pious,  but  of  so  slender  a  capacity  and  so 
feeble  a  temper  that  it  was  evident  he  would  never  be  able  to 
govern  himself,  much  less  to  rule  a  great  kingdom,  and  that 
he  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  others.  The  court  and  parliament  were  divided  into  the 
factions  of  the  cardinal  and  his  nephew;  the  former  ambi- 
tious, avaricious,  and  intriguing;  the  latter  generous,  open, 
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and  impetuous.  The  great  wealth  which  the  cardinal  had 
amassed  eciabled  him  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  needy  liiug  by 
making  him  loans  of  mouey,  and  his  influence  visibly  pre- 
dominated over  that  of  Gloucester.  He  was  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  France,  which  GtoucesLer,  filled  with  ideas  of  the 
glory  acquired  in  the  late  reign,  strenuously  opposed.  The 
f|uestion  of  the  liberation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the 
princes  taken  at  Agincourt,  tried  the  strength  of  the  two 
partieii,  (1439,)  but  the  arguments  and  the  opposition  of 
Gloucester  proved  unavailing;  he  then  stated  his  reasons  in 
a  detailed  protest  on  the  rolls  of  chancery ;  and  he  entered 
his  barge,  to  avoid  being  present  when  that  prince  was  taking 
the  oatiis  not  to  act  against  England. 

About  two  years  after,  (1441,)  the  duchess  of  Gloucester 
was  accused  of  treason  and  sorcery.  The  charge  was,  that 
with  the  aid  of  Roger  Bolingbrooke,  one  of  the  duke's  chap- 
lains, who  was  said  to  deal  iu  the  black  art,  and  Margery  Jour- 
dernain  the  witch  of  Eye,  she  had  made  a  waxen  image  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  duke  was  next  heir,  which  was  expose<l 
to  a  gentle  heat;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of  magic,  as  it 
nipUed  away  the  king's  health  and  strength  would  decay. 
She  owned  to  having  applied  to  the  witch  for  love-potions  to 
secure  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and  to  having  directed 
Bolingbrooke  to  calculate  the  duration  of  the  king's  life.  The 
result  was  that  Bolingbrooke  and  Southwell,  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  were  found  guilty  of  treason;  the  latter  died  in  prison, 
the  former  was  enecuted;  the  witch  was  burnt  by  the  church 
as  a  relapsed  heretic;  the  duchess,  after  being  made  to  walk 
three  several  times  through  the  city  without  a  hood,  and 
bearing  a  lighted  taper,  was  consigned  for  life  to  the  custody 
of  sir  John  Stanley.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  charges 
made  against  the  duchess  were  true.  We  have  no  direct 
proof  that  the  cardinal  had  any  concern  in  the  business,  bat 
I  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  but  the  powerful  faction  ol 
which  he  was  the  head  would  have  ventured  to  ofl"er  so  dire 
an  insult  to  the  lirst  prince  of  the  blood 

The  marriage  of  the  young  king,  who  was  now  three-and- 
twenty,  nent  came  under  consideration.  It  was  proposed  to 
match  him  with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnao,  whose 
territories  bordered  on  Guienne ;  but  this  project,  which  had 
the  full  approval  of  Gloucester,  was  counteracted  by  Suffolk, 
and  Charles  hearing  of  it  made  the  count  and  his  family 
prisoners.  The  cardinal  and  his  party  then  cast  their  eye? 
on  Margaret,  daughterofRen^,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sicily,  and  duke  of  Anjou,  Mdne  and  Bar,  a  woman  of  grea' 
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beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  of  masculine  energy  of  mind. 
Tliat  she  would  absolutely  Tule  ilie  feeble  king  was  not  to  be 
doubted;  and  as  she  was  nearly  related  to  Charles,  who  had 
iilways  shown  much  regard  for  her,  it  was  perhaps  hoped  that 
she  would  be  the  means  of  procuring  au  honorable  peiice. 
William  dela  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  sent  over  to  negotiiite 
Ihe  match,  and  of  his  own  authority  he  not  merely  consented 
that  the  princess  should  be  taken  without  dower,  a  thing  of 
course  to  be  ejqyected,  as  Rfene  was  but  a  royaJ  pauper,  bul 
actually  agreed  that  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  the  English 
still  held,  should  be  restored  to  him,  that  is,  in  effect,  given 
np  to  the  king  of  France.  On  Suffolk's  return  the  majority 
of  the  council  sanctioned  what  he  had  done ;  he  was  created 
a  marquess,  and  sent  back  to  espouse  the  princess  as  his 
royai  master's  proxy,  and  conduct  her  to  England.  Henry 
met  and  married  her  at  Tichfield,  and  she  was  crowned  with 
great  magnificence  at  Westminster,  (May  30,  1445.) 

The  absolute  power  of  Margaret  over  her  husband  was  soon 
apparent.  Suffolk  naturally  stood  high  in  her  favor,  and,  uni- 
ted with  the  car«Jinal  and  his  nepliew  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
they  overbore  all  opposition  and  ruled  the  kingdom.  We  are 
in  ignorance  of  the  details  of  affairs  for  nearly  two  years,  but 
on  the  lOth  ofFebruary,  1447,  a  parliament  met  by  summons  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  to  which  the  knights  of  the  shire  were 
directed  to  repair  in  arms ;  guards  were  placed  round  the 
king's  residence,  and  the  men  of  Suffolk  were  arrayed. 
Gloucester  came  from  bis  castle  at  Devizes;  on  the  second 
day  (Feb.  1!)  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ; 
on  the  eighteenth  (Feb.  28)  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
His  death  was  ascribed  to  apoplexy  ,or  chagHn  by  those 
who  maintained  that  it  was  natural ;  others,  however,  asserted 
that  hfi  had  been  murdered.  His  body,  like  those  of  Edward 
II.,  Richard  II,,  and  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  was  exposed  to 
public  view,  but  these  we  kniiw  had  all  been  murdered. 
Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  present  day  and  in  free  countries, 
state-prisoners  do  not  die  thus  suddenly  and  opportunely.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  great  part  of  his  estates  went  to  Suffolk 
and  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  that  even  before  his  death 
bis  county  of  Pembroke  had  been  granted  to  that  nobleman 
in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue.  If  he  was  murdered,  Suf- 
folk beyond  doubt  lyas  guilty;  his  death;  as  the  chronicler  says, 
may  have  been  ''not  unprocured "  by  the  cardinal,  and  not 
unapproved  by  tlie  young  queen.  The  unhappy  duchess  was 
refused  her  dower.  Five  gentleiheii  of  the  duke's  household 
were  sentenced  to  death  as  sharers  in  his  treasons.     Thty 
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weie  hung  up,  but  immedidfely  cut  down  and  marked  for 
quartering;  when  Suffolk,  who  was  present,  announced  the 
king's  pardon,  and  their  lives  were  preserved. 

The  duke  of  Gloueeatec  was  geneialiy  lamented,  and  the 
memory  of  the  good  duke  Humphrey,  as  he  was  called, 
was  long  cherished.  This  prince  had  been  honorably  distin- 
guishe.  by  his  patronage  of  letters :  his  death,  as  we  shall 
see,  prored  the  ruin  of  Ihe  house  of  Lancaster,  by  opening  a 
field  to  the  ambition  of  a  rival  family. 

The  cardinal,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  followed  his 
nephew  to  the  grave  within  sis  weeks,  lamenting,  we  are  told, 
that  money  could  not  purchase  life,  and  that  he  should  he 
thus  cut  off  when,  Gloucester  being  removed,  he  had  hopes 
of  the  papal  crown.  It  seems  no  doubt  strange  that  such  a 
notion  should  be  entertained  by  a  man  eighty  years  old,  and 
with  a  mortal  disease  on  him;  but  both  public  and  private 
life  yield  abundant  instances  of  similar  fatuity.  It  is  curious 
that,  somewhat  like  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  caused  his 
obsequies  to  be  celebrated  in  his  presence  a  short  time  before 
he  died.  The  character  of  this  prelate  is  thus  drawn  by  the 
chronicler  Hall ;  "  More  noble  of  blood  than  notable  in  learn- 


ing, haut  of  stomach  and  high  in  countenance,  rich  above 
e  of  all  men,  and  to  few  liberal,  disdainful  to  his  ' 


and  dreadful  to  his  lovers,  preferring  money  before  friend- 
ship, many  things  beginning  and  nothing  performing." 

The  surrender  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  the  keys  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  that  great  prov- 
ince; town  after  town,  and  castle  after  castle,  opened  Iheir 
gates,  or  were  taken  by  assault.  The  French  troops  were 
then  led  into  Guienne;  no  resistance  was  offered,  and  at 
length  (145])  Calais'alone  remained  of  all  the  English. con- 
quests and  possessions  in  France. 

The  popular  indignation  in  England  was  high,  and  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  favorite,  Suffolk,  (now  a  duke.) 
Moieyns,  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  had  the  inglori- 
ous task  of  delivering  up  Maine  to  the  French,  was  slain  in 
a  popular  commotion  at  Portsmouth,  (1450  ;)  and  it  was  said 
that  before  his  death  he.  declared  that  Suffolk  was  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  Maine  to  the  French,  and  boasted  of  having  ag 
much  inHnence  in  their  council  as  in  the  English.  Suffolk 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  stroke  that  he  saw  was  aimed  at 
hi(*  When  parliament  met,  he  rose,  and,  addressing  the 
king  said,  that  his  father  and  his  four  brothers  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  royal  service  in  ^France ;  that  he  himself  had 
served  the  king  thirty-four  years  in  arms ;  that  he  had  been 
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fifteen  years  of  the  king's  council ;  that  he  had  been  born  in 
England,  where  all  his  inheritance  lay;  and  that  therefore  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  he  could  be  a  traitor.  He  then  re- 
quired thit  any  one  who  would  make  a  charge  agaiiiet  him, 
should  come  forward  and  do  so  openly, 

A  few  days  after,  the  commons  having  charged  hira  with 
supplying  his  casde  of  Wall  ingford  with  provisions  and  stores 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  of  France,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Ten  days  later,  eight  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  exhibited  against  him,  of  which  the  first  vad 
chief  was  that  of  having  a  design  to  set  the  crown,  with  the 
aid  of  the  French  king,  on  the  head  of  his  own  son,  whom 
he  had  married  to  the  heiress  of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset, 
"  presuming  her  to  be  the  next  inheritable  to  the  crown." 
After  a  month's  delay  the  commons,  probably  aware  of  the 
futility  of  these  articles,  sent  up  sixteen  new  ones,  charging 
him  with  embezzling  the  public  money,  adiismg  the  king  to 
make  improvident  grants,  giving  office  to  improper  persons, 
procuring  pardons  for  traitors,  etc.  In  his  defence  lie  treat- 
ed the  first  artiofe  as  ridiculous,  since,  as  many  peers  then 
present  well  knew,  he  had  intended  to  marry  his  son  to  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick;  as  to  the  cession  of  Maine 
and  Anjou,  he  was  no  more  guilty  (if  it  was  a  crime)  than  the 
other  lords  of  the  council  or  of  parliament.  The  other 
charges  he  said  were  frivolous  and  vexatious;  of  the  second 
set  of  articles  he  took  no  notice. 

As  the  commons  seemed  bent  on  his  risin,  the  folloiving  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  to  save  him.  The  king,  on  his  oivn  au- 
thority, pronouncing  him  neither  guilty  nor  innocent  of  trea- 
son, commanded  him,  on  the  second  impeachment,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  for  the  space  of  five  years.  The  parliament  was 
then  prorogued.  The  life  of  the  duke  was  openly  threatened, 
and  two  thousand  people  met  in  St.  George's  Fields  to  inter- 
cept him ;  he  however  escaped  down  to  his  estates  in  Suffolk, 
and  on  tlie  appointed  day  (April  30)  he  sailed  from  Ipswich 
with  two  smaJl  vessels.  He  sent  a  boat  into  Calais  to  know 
if  he  might  land  there ;  but  the  boat  was  detained,  and  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a  large  vessel  of  the  state,  carrying  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  came  alongside  his  hark  and  orde-ed 
him  on  board.  "  Welcome,  traitor,  as  men  say,"  cried  ihe 
captain  as  he  came  on  deck.  He  remained  two  nights  in  t(he 
Nicholas,  his  confessor  being  with  him.  He  was  put  to  a 
mock  trial  before  the  sailors,  and  condemned  to  death ;  and 
on  the  second  morning  a  small  boat  with  a  block,  a  rusty 
aword,  and  an  execution^-,  came  alongside.     The  duke  wa* 
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lowered  into  it ;  hia  head  was  severed  from  his  body  al  tiie 
sixth  blow.  His  body  was  placed  on  the  sands  at  Dover, 
where  it  was  watched  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent  till  it  was  de- 
livered to  his  widow  by  the  king's  order.  No  inquiry  was 
instituted  into  this  murder,  as  the  parlies  who  had  planned 
and  executed  it  were  probably  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to 

The  popular  discontent  caused  by  the  feebleoeBS  and  cor- 
ruptioD  of  the  government  and  the  disasters  in  France,  and 
perhaps  secretly  excited  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
York,  had  already  broken  out  in  several  places.  But  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  Suffolk,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
Kentishmen,  led  by  a  person  of  uncertain  rank  and  origin,* 
who  was  named  John  Cade,  but  assumed  the  name  of  Mot- 
timer,  appeared  in  arms  at  Blackheath.  Two  papers,  named 
"  The  complaints  of  the  cominous  of  Kent,"  and  "  The  re- 
quests of  the  captain  of  the  great  assembly  in  Kent,"  were 
forwarded  to  the  king.  These  contained  sundry  complaints 
of  oppressive  government,  and  concluded  by  requiring  that 
the  relatives  of  Suffolk  should  be  banished  from  the  court, 
and  the  dukes  of  York  and  Exeter,  and  some  others  who  were 
named,  be  called  to  the  king's  councils  ;  that  those  who  had 
caused  the  deaths  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  cardinal  Beau- 
fort, and  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Warwick,  and  occasioned 
the  loss  of  the  dominions  in  France,  should  be  punished ; 
that  all  extortions  should  be  abolished,  and  the  g  lat  extor- 
tioners be  brought  to  justice. 

The  king  having  collected  a  force,  the  insurgents  retired ; 
but  when  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  came  up  with  them  at 
Sefenoaks,  with  a  part  of  the  royal  forces,  they  turned,  and 
defeated  and  slew  him.  Cade  then  arrayed  himself  in  the 
fallen  knight's  armor,  and  led  his  men  back  to  Blackheath, 
The  king,  finding  his  men  not  inclined  to  fight,  disbanded 
them  and  retired  to  Kenilworth,  lord  Scales  with  one  thou- 
sand men  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Tower.  Cade  then 
advanced  to  Southwark,  and,  as  the  citizens  had  resolved  to 
make  no  resistance,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  giving 
strict  orders  to  his  men  not  to  pillage,  and  in  the  evening  he  led 
them  back  to  Southwark.  Nest  day  he  returned,  and,  having 
obliged  the  mayor  and  judges  to  sit  at  Guildhall,  arraigned 
before  thefti  lord  Say,  the  royal  chamberlain,  who  having 
vainly  pleaded  hia  privilege  as  a  peer,  was  beheaded  at  the 

•  He  was  said  to  hav 
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Standard  in  Cheapside,  and  his  son-ic-law  Cromer,  the  sheriff 
of  Kent,  shared  his  fate. 

Some  pillage  having  been  committed  on  this  day,  the  citi- 
zens grew  apprehensive,  and  they  agreed  to  join  lord  Soalea 
in  defending  the  bridge.  A  conflict  ensued  during  the 
night ;  the  bridge  was  lalien  and  retaken  several  times,  but 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  A  short  truce 
ensued,  during  which  the  two  archbishops,  who  were  in  the 
Tower,  sent  the  bishop  of  Winchester  over  the  river  with 
pardons  for  those  who  would  return  to  their  homes.  The 
pardons  were  gladly  accepted,  and  the  insurgent;  dispersed. 
But  Cade  soon  repented,  and  collected  more  men ;  as  their 
numbers  however  were  not  great,  they  retired  from  South- 
warb,  and,  quarrelling  on  the  way,  their  leader  \eh  them,  and 
fled  toward  Lewes,  pursued  by  an  esquire  named  Iden,  who 
slew  him  in  a  garden  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Iden  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  1000  marks;  several  of  the  insurgents 
were  afterwards  executed  as  traitors;  some  of  whom,  it  is 
Haid,  confessed  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  place  the 
duke  of  York  on  the  throne. 

The  duke  of  Vork  was  now  in  Ireland,  the  government  of 
which  country  had  been  given  to  him  when  he  was  deprived 
of  that  of  Normandy,  which  he  had  held  for  some  years,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  coveted  it.  But 
the  measures  of  this  nobleman  had  been  uniformly  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  his  surrender  of  Caen,  which  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  York,  had  exasperated  the  mind  of  that  prince  against 
him.  The  queen's  party  resolved  to  oppose  Somerset  to  the 
duke  of  York;  the  latter,  aware  of  their  machinations, sud- 
denly  left  Ireland  and  proceeded  to  his  castle  at  Ludlow  in 
Wales  ;  and  having  assembled  his  retainers  set  out  for  Lon- 
don, which  he  reached  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men, 
though  a  force  under  lord  Lisle  was  sent  to  mtercept  him. 
He  went  to  Westminster,  kneit  before  the  kmg  complained 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  implored  him  to  summon  a 
parliament.  The  king,  promised  to  do  so,  and  the  duke  thtn 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay,  (Sept  30)  Snmeiaet 
returned  to  England  the  following  month  at  the  desire  of 
the  queen  and  her  party. 

When  parUament  met,  (Nov.  6,)  York  and  Somerset  mu- 
tually accused  each  other;  a  bill  at  the  same  time  passed 
the  commons  to  attaint  the  memory  ol  the  late  dukp  of 
Suffolk,  and  to  remove  from  court  the  duchew  of  Suffolk, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  some  other  lords  The  kmg,  aa 
tnstructe  I,  refused  his  assent,  and  the  duchess  and  some  others 
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Living  demanded  a  trial,  were  tried  and  acquitted.  For  some 
monthf.  altercations  in  parhament  and  acts  of  violence  out  of 
It  succeeded.  At  length  the  duke  of  York  repaired  to  his 
rdstle  of  Ludlow  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  (1453.)  raised 
the  teniiits  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  and  marched  toward 
Liiudoil,  demanding  a  reformation  of  ttie  government  and 
the  removal  of  Somerset.  Findmg  the  gates  of  the  city 
closed  against  him,  he  turned  mto  Kent ;  the  king  followed 
at  the  head  of  a  su|)erior  force ;  the  duke  encamped  at 
Oartford,  the  king  at  Blackheath.  A  parley  ensued,  Somer- 
set was  placed  under  arrest,  and  York  dismissed  his  army 
and  visited  the  king  in  his  tent  unarmed,  (March  1.)  Here, 
as  he  renewed  his  charges  agaiust  Somerset,  that  nobleman 
stepped  out  from  behind  a  curiam,  and  offered  to  maiutain 
his  innocence,  and  York,  as  he  retired,  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  London.  Somerset  advised  an  instant  trial  and 
execution ;  but  the  king  was  averse  from  blood,  and  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  York's  son,  the  earl  of  March,  with 
an  army,  intimidated  the  council.  The  duke  was  dismissed 
on  renewing  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  he  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Wigmore. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Gascons,  weary  of  their 
new  masters,  and  finding  the  demand  for  their  wines  in 
England  on  the  decline,  sent  over  a  deputation,  oifering  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.  The  venerable  Talbot,  now  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  with  a  force  of  4000  men ;  his  son 
lord  Lisle  followed  with  an  equal  number.  The  whole 
Bordelaia  with  Chatillon  in  Perigord  submitted  before  tha 
winter.  The  next  year  (1453)  the  count  of  Penthievre  in- 
vested Chatillon  with  twenty-five  thousand  men;  Talbot 
hastened  to  its  relief;  the  French  retired  to  an  entrenched 
camp,  defended  by  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Talbot 
ordered  an  assault ;  in  the  action  his  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  his  leg  was  broken,  and  as  he  lay  he  was  slain  with  a 
bayonet ;  his  son  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  rescue  him, 
anrl  the  army  dispersed  and  fled.  Bordeaux,  defended  by 
BiK  thousand  citizens  and  four  thousand  English,  held  out 
till  famine  compelled  it  to  surrender.  The  English  were 
permitted  to  depart  with  their  property,  the  citizens  were 
rcneived  to  favor,  and  Gulenne  was  lost  for  ever  to  Eng- 
t^nid. 

Though  this  loss  was  a  real  gain,  it  was  not  so  considered 
by  the  nation,  and  it  augmented  the  odium  under  which  the 
queen  and  her  party  lay.  The  birth  of  a  prince,  however, 
'Oct.  13,)  extinguished  the  hopes  the  duke  of  York  eiiter- 
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tained  of  a  peaceable  succession,  and,  instead  of  lightening, 
only  darkened  the  political  hemisphere.  It  was  openly  said 
by  the  common  people  that  he  was  not  the  king's  son  ;  "  hia 
noble  mother,"  says  the  chi-oiiicler,  "  sustained  not  a  little 
dieclaunderof  the  common  people."  The  duke,  however,  waa 
too  moderate  to'  take  any  direct  advantage  of  such  rumors, 
ami  had  his  enemies  been  equally  so,  the  subsequent  disasters 
liiight  perhaps  have  been  averted.  Unfortunately  for  the 
queen's  party,  t!ie  king,  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  prince,  felt 
into  such  a  state  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  debility,  that  iie 
could  no  longer  be  made  to  enact  the  royal  pageant  with  any 
propriety.  This  caused  the  return  of  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  cabinet,  and  Somerset  was  speedily  coramitted  to  the 
Tower.  Early  in  the  following  year,  (1454,)  a  eommillee 
of  the  peers  having  ascertained  the  total  incapacity  of  the 
king,  York  was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom  till  the 
kiiig  should  recover  or  the  prince  be  of  age. 

The  following  Christmas,  however,  the  king  having  shon  n 
some  glimpse  of  reason,  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  make 
him  resume  his  authority ;  and  he  forthwith  deprived  York 
of  the  protectorate,  and  released  Somersel  and  restored  him 
to  favor,  (1455.)  York  retired  to  bis  estates,  and  soon  after, 
being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earls  of  Salis- 
bury and  Warwick,  he  advanced  toward  London  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men.  The  royal  phantom  moved  to 
meet  them  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  had 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Albans  when  the  I  an  ers  of  the 
Yorkists  were  seen.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  be  ng  se 
to  demand  the  cause  of  their  appearance  in  arms  I  ey  ippi  ed 
by  professions  of  the  utmost  loyalty,  but  requ  red  that  Son 
erset  and  hia  associates  should  be  given  up  to  then  as 
prisoners.  Henry  was  made  to  return  a  stern  replj  con 
manding  them  to  disperse,  and  declaring  hs  resol  to  lo 
die  rather  than  surrender  any  lord  who  was  failhlul  to  him. 
York  forthwith  assaulted  the  barriers,  which  were  gallantly 
defended  by  lord  Clifford.  Warwick  meantime  forced 
his  way  through  the  gardens  into  the  town,  the  barriers  were 
soon  hurst,  and  the  royalists  turned  and  fled.  This  scuffle, 
which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
cost  the  king's  party  the  1  ives  of  Somerset,  Northumberland, 
Clifford,  and  about  six  score  others.*     Buckingham  and  his 

*  We  have  here  a  glaring  instiinee  of  how  little  the  numberB  given 
by  ohronielera  are  to  be  relied  on.  The  number  of  the  slain,  in  the 
teit,  is  from  the  letter  of  one  vi'ho  had  been  in  the  bailie,  whi'e  Hal' 
gives  it  at  8000,  and  Stow  at  51100. 
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eon  were  wounded,  as  also  was  the  king  himself  m  ihe  neck  ; 
he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner,  where  he  was  waited 
on  bj-  York  with  all  humility  and  conducted  fo  the  abbey. 

Writs  were  immediately  issued  in  the  king's  name  for  a 
parliament,  and  when  it  met,  the  royal  idiot  appeared  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  pronounced  York  and  his  friends  guiltless 
of  the  slaughter  of  St.  Albana,  as  their  ietters  explaining 
their  views  and  motives  had  been  kept  back  by  the  arts  of 
the  late  duke  of  Somerset.  The  parliament  was  then  pro- 
rogued. When  it  met  again,  (Nov.  12,)  the  duke  of  York, 
at  the  instance  of  the  commons,  was  once  more  declared 
protector  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  But  this  protec- 
torate was  also  of  brief  duration,  for  on  the  reassembling  of 
parliament  (Jan.  14,  1456)  Henry  was  so  well  that  the 
queen  and  her  party  had  a  sufiicient  pretext  for  asserting  his 
sanity,  and  he  went  in  person  to  the  house  (Feb.  25)  and 
revoked  the  duke's  commission.  This  prince  made  no  op- 
position, and  the  royal  puppet  and  his  authority  were  hence- 
Ibrth  wielded  by  the  queen  and  her  party. 

During  two  years  the  ill-blood  continued  to  ferment  on 
both  sides  ;  the  nation  gradually  divided  into  the  two  parties 
of  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  and  a  civil  war  was  evidently 
on  the  eve  of  breaking  out.  Still  the  primate  Bourchier  and 
some  other  moderate  men  thought  that  the  evil  might  be 
averted,  and  the  king,  at  their  suggestion,  directed  that  the 
heads  of  both  parties  should  meet  ni  London  to  compose  the 
feuds  caused  by  the  affray  at  St.  Albans.  They  therefore 
repaired  thither  with  their  retainers;  the  Yorkists  were 
quartered  within,  the  Lancastrians  without  the  city;  the 
mayor,  with  five  thousand  armed  citizens,  was  to  keep  the 
peace.  York  and  his  friends  met  every  morning  at  the 
Blackfriars,  the  other  party  at  the  Whifefriars ;  the  primate 
and  other  prelates  went  between  ihein  ;  and  the  proceedings 
were  communicated  to  the  king  and  the  judges  at  Berkham- 
Btead  in  the  evening.  An  awird  was  finally  made,  to  which 
both  agreed,  and  next  day  Henry  went  to  St.  Paul's  with 
his  whole  court,  the  queen  being  led  by  the  duke  of  York, 
the  lords  of  each  party  walking  irm  in-arm  to  exhibit  the 
reconciliation  to  the  eyes  of  the  people 

Small,  however,  is  the  force  of  reconciliations  when  am- 
bition, revenge,  and  other  strong  passions  are  at  work.  Not 
long  after,  (Nov.  9,)  as  Warwick  was  attending  the  court  one 
day,  a  quarrel  arose  between  one  of  his  and  one  of  the 
king's  servants ;  the  latter  being  wounded,  his  fellows  armed 
theinselves  with  swords,  spits,  and  forks,  and  assailed  War- 
23* 
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wick  on  hia  way  from  the  council  to  his  barge,  and  he  es- 
caped wilii  difficulty  out  of  their  hands.  Thiniiiiig  that  hi:" 
life  was  no  longer  safe  and  strongly  suspecting  the  queen,  he 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Warwick,  and  thence  went  to  Calais, 
of  which  place  he  was  governor.  All  confidence  was  now 
at  aji  end ;  both  parties  prepared  for  arms ;  and  a  civil  war, 
which  was  to  fill.  England  with  blood  and  misery,  waa  no 
longer  to  be  averted. 

As  the  duke  of  York  now  first  advanced  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  we  will  pause  in  our  narrative  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  case  between  him  and  the  king. 

The  king  derived  his  title  from  Henry  IV.,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly raised  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  nation. 
His  house  had  now  exercised  dominion  for  sixty  years,  and 
had  received  repeated  and  voluntary  oaths  of  allegiance 
from  the  whole  nation,  and. the  successive  beads  of  the  house 
of  York ;  it  had  therefore  everything  on  its  side  but  he-: 
reditarv  right:  but  if  sixty  years'  undisturbed  possession 
did  not  suffice  to  efface  any  claims  to  the  contrary,  what 
length  of  time  would  suffice?  And  how  therefore  could  any 
descendant  of  Edward  III.  have  a  belter  or;  so  good  a  claim 
as  the  king  of  Scots,  for  instance,  who  was  the  representative 
of  the  Saxon   line?*      Nay,  Wales   might   send  forth  de- 

*  [The  relative  claims  of  the  housea  of  York  and  Lancaster,  may, 
to  place  the  matter  more  clearly  before  the  reader,  be  thus  recapitu- 
lated. Edward  HI.  had  seven  sons,  (aee  ante,  p.  214.)  Of  these,  two 
died  in  infancy.  Edward,  the  Bltiok  Prince,  was  the  eldestof  the  sur- 
vivors, and  his  son,  Ricliard  II.,  succeeded  Edward  III.  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  was  second;  his  only  representatiTe  was  a  daughter,  who 
wna  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  eail  of  Moich;  end  thus  the  claims 
of  her  father  became  vested  in  March's  descendants.  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  IjiuicaBter,  and  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  were  the  next,  but 
which  was  the  elder  was  disputed,  (sea  Note,  arUe,  p.  331  :)  in  some 
p^disrees  (see  Petavins  Rat.  Temp.  vol.  i.  p,  694)  Lanoaster  is  placed 
as  eMer;  in  which  case,  bis  hereditiiry  tit}e  was  clearly  superior  to  thai 
of  York.  The  claim  of  the  hoaee  of  York  did  not,  howeve^  rest  on 
tliis  disputed  point,  but  on  the  marriage  of  Richard  son  of  Edmnnd, 
and  famer  of  the  claimant  mentioned  in  the  text,  with  Anne  Mortimer, 
danghter  of  the  earl  of  March,  and  sole  tepreBsntative  of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence.  The  fact  is,  however,  as  stated  in  the  text,  that  tlio 
house  of  Lancaster,  ic  the  person  of  Henry  JV.,  was  choeen,Hnd  freely 
elected,  by  the  jieop!e,  and,  therefore,  held  the  crown  by  the  only  just 
right;  and  it  was  only  when  the  strength  of  that  house  wna  weakened 
by  bodily  infirmity  and  civil  dissension,  that  the  house  of  York  as- 
sumed any  pretension  to  the  right.  The  claims  of  both  houses  were 
nnited  in  the  person  of  Henry  VIII.;  his  father,  Henry  Vll.,  being 
the  repraseutative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  his  mother,  Eiiza- 
beth,  (daughter  of  Edward  IV..)  of  that  of  York.  Thomas,  duke  of 
Glonoester,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III,  — J,  T.  S] 
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aceiidatits  of  British  princes  to  assert  a  right  of  stilt  more 
remote  iiiitlqiiity,  of  which  force  alone  had  deprived  thetn 
To  reaaoning  of  this  kind  the  Yorkists  had  only  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  iodefeaaiblft  hereditary  right;  but  their  chief 
reliance  was  on  the  amiable  and  popular  character  of  their 
chief,  and  on  the  odium  which  the  queen  and  her  party  had 
drawn  on  themselves  by  their  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
government ,  for  the  innocent  king  was  to  the  lasl  an.  object 
of  popular  favor.  The  strength  of  the  Yorkists  lay  in 
London  and  the  adjoining  counties;  tlie  duke's  main  sup- 
porters among  the  nobility  were  his  brolher-in-law,  Neville 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Mowbray  earl  of  Norfolk;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
nobility  were  faithful  to  the  king,  and  "  the  rose  of  Lancas- 
ter blushed  upon  the  banners  of  the  Staffords,  the  Percies, 
the  Veres,  the  Hollands,  the  Courtneys,"  *-  the  Ciiifords,  the 
Talbols,  and  other  illustrious  names.  As  the  red  rose  was 
the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  white  of 
that  of  York,  the  war  is  named  that  of  the  Roses. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  A  plan  for  a  simultaneous  rising 
was  arranged  between  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick.  The 
court,  aware  of  the  coming  contest,  distributed  in  profusion 
collars  of  whife  swans,  the  badge  of  the  young  prince,  and 
invited  the  king's  friends  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Leicester. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  on  both  sides:  the  en- 
suing spring  and  summer  (1459)  passed  away  in  inactivity, 
A  I  n  h  Sal  sb  y  se  out  from  his  castle  of  Middleham  to 
JO  leduleofY  k  t  L  diow.  Lord  Audley  lay  with  ten 
h  us  nd  n  en  at  Bio  eh  a  h  n  Staffordsliire  to  intercept  him, 
S  1  hu  y  whose  fo  e  was  mall,  feigned  a  flight;  Audley 
pu  sued  Sal  bu  y  c  o  sed  a  rapid  stream  in  a  valley,  and 
when  one  1  all  of  tl  e  pu  suers  were  over  it,  he  turned  and 
CO  npletely  defeated  1  em  {Sept.  23.)  Audley  and  two 
tl  us  nd  ne  we  e  sU  lord  Dudley  and  several  others 
we  e  ken  "^al  sh  y  met  the  duke  at  Ludlow,  where  they 
we  e  oo  JO  ed  by  Wa  k  with  a  large  body  st  veterans 
f  n  G  la  nde  s  John  Blount  and  sir  Andrnw  Trrllop. 
The  royal  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  meantime  was  advan- 
cing from  Worcester,     Offers  of  pardon  if  they  suhmitlet' 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  293,  Thia  author's  judicioos  remarks 
on  thia  paint  should  be  rend,  and  also  those  of  Mnckintosti.  See  also 
a  valuable  uote  in  Turner's  History  of  England,  (vol- iii.  171,  Svo. 
edit.,)  showing  how  almost  every  dynasty  since  the  Conquest,  has 
reigned  by  parfiamentaty,  [that  is,  by'iopular  choice,]  in  opposition  td 
hereditary,  right. 
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wure  sent  to  the  Yorkists,  who  replied  that  they  had  onlj 
taken  up  arms  in  their  own  defence  and  were  ioyal  to  the 
king.  Both  sides  prepared  for  action ;  but  in  the  night 
(Oct.  13)  Trollop  went  over  to  the  king  witb  his  veterans, 
and  his  defection  caused  such  distrust  and  dismay  in  the 
Yorkists,  that  they  separated  without  striking  a  blow.  York 
retired  to  Ireland;  his  son  the  earl  of  March,  Salisbury,  and 
Warwick  fled  to  Devon  and  thence  to  Caiaif 

A  parliament  was  held  shortly  after  at  CiS'entry,  and  an 
act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  York,  Salisbury,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  Warwick,  lord  Clinton,  and  some 
others.  Their  party  however  did  not  remit  in  its  activity; 
and  the  following  June,  (1460,)  when  Warwick  landed  in 
Kent  with  a  small  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  was  joined 
by  the  primate,  by  lord  Cobham,  and  most  of  the  gentry  of 
ihe  county.  By  the  time  he  reached  London  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  the  city  gladly 
received  him ;  he  then  set  out  to  engage  the  royal  forces 
which  lay  at  Northampton,  Lord  Grej  de  Ruthyn  having 
betrayed  his  post  to  the  Yorkists,  they  obtdned  (July  10)  an 
easy  victory ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury,  lord  Beaumont,  and  about  three  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen  were  slain  on  the  royal  side.  Henry,  who  was 
found  in  his  tent,  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect 
by  the  victors;  the  queen  and  the  pfiuce  escaped  into  Wales 
and  thence  sailed  to  Scotland. 

Henry  was  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  was  made  to 
issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  It  had  hardly  met  and  re- 
versed the  acts  of  that  of  Coventry,  when  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  returned  from  Ireland,  reached  London  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  horsemen,  and,  going  straight  to  Westminster 
and  passing  through  the  hall,  entered  the  upper  house,  and 
there  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  throne.  The  primate  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  visit  the  king ;  he  replied,  "  I  know  no 
one  in  this  realm  who  ought  not  rather  to  visit  me."  He 
then  went  and  occupied  the  royal  apartments.  Six  daya 
after,  (Oct.  16,)  the  duke  sent  to  the  chancellor  a  statement  of 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  as  representative  of  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  requesting  a  speed j  answer.  The  chancellor  asked 
if  this  paper  should  be  read ;  the  peers  replied  that  it  should; 
but  not  be  answered  without  the  king's  command.  Next  day 
they  went  in  a  body  to  the  king,  who,  having  briefly  and 
strongly  stated  the  foundations  of  his  rights,  directed  them 
to  search  for  proofs  against  the  claim  of  the  duke.  The 
lords  then  sent  for  the  judges,  hut  they  declined  to  inierfere. 
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H8  bj  their  office  they  were  not  to  act  as  counsel  between 
[larfy  and  party.  The  king's  Serjeants  and  attorney  also 
sought  to  excuse  themselves;  but  their  excuses  were  not 
admitted,  and  (hey  were  ordered  to  draw  up  an  answer.  In 
this  were  urged  the  oaths  of  fealty  taken  to  the  present  family, 
and  Ihe  various  acts  f  parliament  and  entails  of  ihe  crown. 
The  duke's  counsel  replied,  that  unlawful  oaths  are  not  bind- 
ing, and  that  acts  of  parliament  and  entails  are  of  no  force 
against  the  rightful  heir.  The  lords  finally  proposed  a  com- 
promise, that  the  duke's  claim  should  be  acknowledged,  but 
that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown  for  his  life,  and  at  his 
death  it  should  pass  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs  To  this  both 
agreed;  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  a  bill  to  .his  effect, 
and  tile  kins  then,  wearing  the  crown,  went  in  state  to  St, 
Paul's,  the  duke  attending  as  beir-apparent. 

The  high-spirited  queen,  however,  would  not  thus  tame, 
surrender  the  rights  of  her  son ;  she  was  now  in  the  north, 
where  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  lords  Clifford, 
Dacres,  and  Neville  had  armed  their  followers  in  her  cause ; 
and  at  York  they  were  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
earl  of  Devon,  with  their  tenants  from  the  west.  The  duke  of 
York  eel  out  with  about  five  thousand  men  to  oppose  ihem, 
and  a  few  days  before  Christmas  he  arrived  at  Sandal  castle 
near  Wakefield.  Here  Salisbury  and  his  other  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  wait  till  the  earl  of  March  should  arrive  with 
succors ;  but,  whether  urged  by  his  chivalrous  spirit,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  enemy 
and  marched  into  Wakefield  Green,  (Dec.  30,)  where  he  was 
mstantly  assailed  on  all  sides.  The  rout  of  the  Yorkists  was 
speedy  and  complete  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  lay  on 
the  Green  the  duke  hnnself  was  taken  prisoner ;  his  captors 
led  him  to  an  ant  hiil  and  placing  him  on  it  as  on  a  throne, 
set  a  er  iwn  of  twi'fted  grass  on  his  head,  and,  bending  the 
knee  to  bim  in  denaion  cried  Hail,  king  without  a  kinif- 
doni  1  Hail  prince  without  a  peoplel  They  then  struck 
off  his  head  which  Clifford  presented  on  a  pole  to  the  queen, 
saying  Mid  im  your  war  i>i  doi  e  here  is  (he  ransom  of 
your  king  She  1  urat  into  laughter  and,  when  she  had 
glutted  her  eyes  with  the  sight  sent  it  to  be  fixed  on  the 
walls  ofYork  S  lisburj  and  tHelie  other  leaders  who  were 
captured  were  l>eheided  the  next  day  at  Pontefract,  In  the 
pursuit  lord  Clifford  overtook  on  the  bridge  the  earl  of  Rut- 
■and,  n  boy  of  but  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  his  tutor,  a 
venerable  priest,  was  conveying  to  a  place  of  safety ;  struck 
by  hi.s  appearance  and  attire,  he  loudly  demanded  who  he  was; 
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s  knees  to  Kue  for  mercy      "  Save 
e  is  the  son  of  a  prince,  and  may- 
hap  may  do  you  good  hereafter/'     "The  son  of  Yof  It ! " 
ehouted   the  rutliless  savage;  "as  thy   Tatlier  slew  mine,  sc 
w'lll    lytlee     nd    11    fth)kini"    and  piuiin^d  his  digger 
I     h      m    f  1     h  Ipl  ss    h  id 
fh         I       M      1  Gl  h       h     h      d     f 
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the  eveciitioi-a  at 
i  advanced  toward  London 
boiderera,  to  whom  their  leaders  had  promised  the 
p  11-ig  f  the  cowntry  south  of  the  Trent.  Warwick  and  'he 
d  k  f  Norfolk,  taking  the  king  with  them,  placed  ihpm- 
s  I  St.  Albans  to  oppose  her.     An  engagement  ensued, 

(r  b  1  )  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Yorkists,  who 
lost  two  thousand  men.  Henry  was  left  in  his  tent  with 
lord  Bonviile  and  sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  to  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised his  protection;  but  Margaret  little  heeded  hh  promises, 
and  they  were  beheaded  the  next  day.  iler  troops  pillaged 
the  country  round ;  but  London  and  the  adjacent  counties 
remained  steady  to  the  cause  of  York.  Edward  advanced 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Warwick,  and  the  queen 
found  it  necessary  to  return  with  all  speed  to  the  north. 
Edward  entered  London  (Feb.  25)  in  triumph.  A  few  days 
after,  (March  3,)  the  lordFalconbridge  and  the  bishop  of  Ex- 
eter harangued  the  people  assembled  in  St.  John's  Fields, 
Clerkenwell,  on  (he  bad  title  of  Henry  nnd  the  good  one  of 
Edward  to  the  crown.  Falconbridge  then  asked  them  if  they 
would  have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their  king;  loud  cries  of 
"  No,  no ! "  arose ;  he  then  asked  if  they  wouid  love  and 
obey  Edward  earl  of  March  as  their  sovereign  lord  ;  "  Yea, 
yea!"  cried  they,  "King  Edward!"  and  shouted  nnd  clapped 
ihoir  hands.  Next  day,  (4th,)  in  a  great  council,  it  was  re- 
Bolved  that  Henry,  by  joining  the  queen's  forces,  had  ciolaled 
the  award,  and  therefore  forfeited  the  crown,  and  Edward 
was  forthwith  proclaimed  king. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

EDWARD  IV. 
1461—1483. 

Thr  neiv  monarcli  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  again 
in  a  few  days,  Tlie  Lancastrians,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  having  taken  their  station  at  York,  Edward 
and  Warwick  left  London  to  engage  them  ;  and  when  the) 
reached  Pontefract  their  forces  amounted  to  forty-nine  thou 
sand  men.  As  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the  passagt 
of  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridge,  !ord  Fitzwalter  was  sent  forward 
for  that  purpose ;  he  effected  his  object,  but  shortly  after  he 
was  attacked  and  slain  by  lord  Clifford,  who  in  his  turn  was 
within  a  few  hours  slain  by  lord  Falconbridge,  and  the  pas- 
sage recovered.  The  Yorkists  then  crossed  the  river,  and 
next  morning  (March  29)  in  the  plain,  between  the  villages 
of"  Towton  and  Saxton,  a  general  engagement  commenced, 
under  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  drove  in  the  faces  of  the 
Lancastrians.  Both  sides  fought  with  obstinacy  till  toward 
evening,  when  the  Lancastrians  gave  way;*  they  retired  in 
good  order  till  they  reached  the  river  Cock,  where  they 
broke  and  fled  in  dl  directions.  Edward  had  issued  orders 
to  give  no  quarter,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  Lancastrians 
perished.t  The  earl  of  Northumheriand  and  sis.  barons 
were  slain  ;  the  earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire  were  taken  Jn 
the  pursuit;  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  reached 
York,  whence  they  conveyed  the  king  and  queen  to  the 

The  morning  after  this  decisive  victory,  Edward  entered 
York.  The  heads  of  his  father  and  friends  were  taken  down 
from  the  gates  by  his  orders,  and  replaced  by  those  of  Devon 
and  Wiltshire,  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  and 
then  returned  to  London,  where  he  was  crowned  with  great 
magnificence,  (June  29.)     On  this  occasion  he  created  hi* 

"  According  to  the  fragment  published  by  Heame,  tha  itotion  began 
It  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturdaj,  (March  39,)  was  continued 
throuffh  the  niirht,  and  was  decided  next  day  (Palm  Sanday)  at 
iiooji,  by  the  arrival  of  tJie  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  a  roLnforcement  to 
Edward. 

f  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both  wdes  was  stated  variously  at  &om 
S0,0()0  to  37,000 
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younger  brothers  George  and  Ricliard  dukes  of  C  arence 
and  Gloucester.  A  parliament  met  immtdiately  the  last 
three  kings  were  declared  usurpers  their  grdnts  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  revoked,  but  their  judicial  nets  and  the 
Jionors  conferred  by  them  were  ratihed  1  bill  of  attain 
der  was  then  passed  against  Henry,  his  wife  and  son  homer 
set,  Exeter,  Northumberland,  Devon  WiUshire  nnd  othei 
nobles,  knights,  esquires,  and  priests  to  the  number  of  orp 
htindred  and  tiliy.  The  avowed  object  was  the  annihilation 
of  the  Lancastrian  party;  it  may  also  have  been  intended 
to  provide  rewards  for  the  victors. 

Meantime  Margaret  was  making  every  eflort  to  renew  the 
contest.  By  the  surrender  of  Berwick  the  aid  of  the  Scots 
was  obtained,  and  the  queen  then  sailed  (14|}2)  to  the  con- 
tinent to  try  to  raise  men  and  money.  From  the  duke  of 
Brittany  she  obtained  a  present  of  twelve  thousand  crowns, 
and  Louis  XI.  of  France  lent  her  twenty  thousand  on  the 
security  of  Calais,  and  gave  Brez^  the  seneshal  of  Normandy 
permission,  to  aid  her  with  two  thousand  men,  After  an 
absence  of  five  months  she  landed  with  her  French  aux- 
iliaries in  Northumberland.  Both  English  and  Scottish  bor- 
derers repaired  to  her  standard;  the  castles  of  Alnwick, 
Bamborough,  and  Dunstanburgh  were  taken,  and  fortune 
seemed  to  smile.  But  when  Warwick  appeared  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  rumor  Cold  of  the  approach  of  Edward 
with  a  larger  force,  her  troops  lost  courage  and  dispersed  to 
garrison  these  three  fortresses.  The  queen  embarked  with 
the  French ;  a  storm  scattered  her  fleet ;  and  she  and  Breze, 
after  witnessing  the  loss  of  her  treasure  in  the  tempest,  es- 
caped in  a  fishing-boat  to  Berwick.  Edward  advanced  to 
Newcastle,  and  then  returned  to  London,  leaving  Warwick 
to  besiege  the  fortresses.  After  an  olratinate  resistance  they 
were  surrendered,  on  condition  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  sir 
Richard  Percy,  and  some  others  being  pardoned  and  restored 
to  their  estates  and  honors,  and  the  garrisons  being  con- 
ducted to  Scotland. 

During  this  winter-campaign,  as  Margaret,  her  son,  and 
Breze  were  riding  through  a  forest,  they  were  seized  and 
robbed  by  a  parly  of  bandits.  While  the  robbers  were  quar- 
relling about  the  booty,  the  queen  contrived  to  steal  away 
with  the  prince,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wood. 
While  she  rambled  there  she  encountered  a  single  robber  ; 
escape  was  hopeless;  she  boldly  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Friend,  I  commit  to  thy  care  the  son  of  thy  king."  The 
outlaw  was  not  withou-  ''?elings  of  generosity  ;  he  accepted 
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lilt)  charge,  and  conducted  theni  in  safety  to  theii  frjbnas. 
In  the  spring  (1463}  the  queen,  the  duke  of  EjiCter,  Breze, 
and  (wo  hundred  others  sailed  to  Flanders.  She  thence 
proceeded  to  her  father's  duchy  of  Bar,  where  she  remained 
watching  the  progress  of  events.  Henry  meantime  was 
protected  by  a  Welsh  knight  in  his  castie. 

Stili  the  spirit  of  the  Lancastrians  was  unbroken,  and  the 
next  year  (1464)  Henry  waa  summoned  from  his  retreat  lo 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of'exiles  and  Scots.  Som- 
erset and  Percy,  heedless  of  their  oaths  to  Edward,  resumed 
their  arms;  and  sir  Ralph  Grey,  a  Yorkist,  tliinking  hirnsell 
ill  used  by  Edward,  seized  the  castle  of  Alnwick.  But  lord 
Montague,  Warwick's  brother,  warden  of  the  east  marches, 
defeated  and  killed  Percy  at  Hedgeley-moor,  (April  25,)  and 
then  at  the  bead  of  four  thousand  men  aidvanced  against 
Somerset,  who  was  encamped  with  a  small  force  of  not  more, 
it  is  said,  than  five  hundred  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Diis- 
water  near  Hexham,  (May  15.)  The  defeat  of  the  L^i.cas- 
trians  was  immediate;  Somerset  was  taken  and  beheaded 
the  same  dsy  ;  a  similar  fate  befell  the  lords  iloos  and  Hun- 
gerford,  and  others.  Grey  was  taken  at  Baraborough,  and 
waa  executed  as  a  traitor  at  Doncaster. 

The  unfortunate  Henry,  who  had  been  at  Hexham,  had 
fled  before  the  arrival  of  Montague.  He  was  closely  pur- 
sued ;  three  of  his  servants  were  taken  in  their  gowns  of  blue 
velvet,  one  of  them  bearing  his  cap  of  estate,  which  was  em- 
broidered with  two  crowns  and  adorned  with  pearls.  He, 
however,  escaped  into  Lancashire,  where  he  was  concealed 
by  his  friends  for  more  than  a  year.  At  length  a  treacher- 
ous monk  gave  information  to  sir  James  Harrington,  who 
seized  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  at  Waddington-hal). 
He  was  forwarded  to  London.  At  Islington  he  was  met 
by  Warwick ;  orders  were  given  that  no  respect  should  be 
shown  him ;  his  legs  were  tied  under  the  belly  of  the  horse 
on  which  he  was  placed ;  he  was  led  thrice  round  the  pillory, 
and  then  consigned  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  he  was 
treated  with  humanity.  The  services  of  Montague  wen* 
rewarded  by  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Fresh  at- 
tainders were  passed  against  the  Lancastrians,  whose  estate.^ 
went  to  reward  the  victors;  but  these  were  followed  by 
an  act  of  amnesty :  treaties  of  alliance  were  formed  with 
most  foreign  princes;  and  Edward,  deeming  himself  secure 
on  the  throne,  launched  into  pleasure,  leaving  the  charge  of 
iffairs  to  the  Nevilles,  namely,  Warwick,  Northumberland, 
VOL.  1.  24 
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and  their  brother  George,  archbishop  of  York  and  chan- 
foiior. 

The  Neviiles  were  urgent  with  the  king  to  marry  some 
foreign  princess,  but  it  was  not  now  in  liis  power  to  comply 
Ashe  was  one  day  hunting  in  North airiptoushire,  he  called 
to  visit  Jacquette,  duchess-dowager  of  Bedford,  who  hail 
given  her  hand  to  a  knight  named  air  Richard  Woodvilk 
of  Orafton  in  that  county.  While  he  was  there  the  duchess's 
daughter  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  sir  John  Gray  of  Groby, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  second  hattie 
of  St.  Alban's,  came  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
him  to  reverse  her  husband's  attainder  in  favor  of  her  in- 
nocent children  Edward  was  moved  to  pity,  though  thp 
countenance  of  the  f»r  suitor  was  not  beautiful,  her  man- 
ners were  gricelol  and  winning,  her  form  elegant,  and  her 
language  and  sentiments  distiuffuiahed  by  wit  and  propriety 
Her  suit  was  listened  to  with  tavor  Love  soon  took  the 
place  of  pity  the  virtue,  the  prudence,  or  the  ambition  of 
Elizabeth  was  proof  against  temptation  ,  the  wishes  of  the 
monarch  could  only  be  gratified  under  the  sanction  of  mar- 
riage, and  to  this  he  resolved  to  stoop.  About  the  end  of 
April  (1464)  be  repaired  to  Sioriey  Stratford,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  Mayday  he  stole  over  to  Graflou,  where  a 
priest  united  him  to  the  fair  relict  in  (he  presence  of  his 
clerk,  the  duchess,  and  two  of  her  female  attendants.  He 
staid  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  returned  to  Stratford,  and 
went  to  bed  pretending  to  be  fatigued  with  hunting.  Two 
days  after  he  invited  himself  and  his  train  to  Grafton,  where 
he  remained  four  days,  never  entering  (he  chamber  of  his 
bride  till  the  duchess  bad  ascertained  that  all  were  retired 
to  rest.  He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  but  the  days  of  Hedge- 
ley-moor  and  Hexham  had  occurred  before  he  arrived.. 

On  his  return  Edward  resolved  to  acknowledge  his  wife  as 
queen.  A  general  council  of  the  peers  having  met  on  his 
summons  at  Reading  abbey  the  following  Michaelmas,  Eliz- 
abeth was  led  in  by  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  was  by  all  saluted  as  queen.  In  the  May  of 
the  following  year  (1465)  her  uncle  James  of  Luxembourg 
having  been  invited  over  to  give  her  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  objected  to  the  humbleness  of  her  birth,  the  cere- 
mony of  her  coroniition  was  performed.  Her  influence  over 
the  king  was  soon  apparent  in  the  advancement  of  her  family  ; 
her  father  was  created  earl  Rivera  and  made  first  treasurer, 
and  tlien  lori.  high  constable :  her  five  sisters  were  married 
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10  yjong  noblemen  of  the  higliest  rank ;  her  brotner  Antonj 
to  the  heiress  of  iora  Scales ;  and  her  brother  John,  a  youth 
of  twenty,  to  the  wealthy  dowager  duuheas  of  Norfolk,  now  in 
her  eightieth  year  I  To  the  queen's  own  son  Thomas  was 
given  the  king's  niece,  the  heiress  of  Exeter,  and  he  waa 
created  marquess  of  Dorset, 

These  promotions  of  the  upstart  Woodvilles  naturally  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Nevilles,  who  had  expected  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  power  under  the  prince  whom  they  had  placed 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  king  on  his  side,  urged  by  the  Wood- 
villes, became  gradually  estranged  from  them.  The  change 
was  first  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  sister  Margaret,  {1467.)  It  was  proposed  to  give  her 
to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Warwick,  who 
was  the  avowed  enemy  of  that  prince,  was  for  an  alliance 
with  one  of  the  French  princes.  He  was  lef  to  go  over  to 
Rouen  to  treat  with  Louis  XI.  for  the  purpose  ;  but  during 
his  absence  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  court  of 
Burgundy,  which  ended  in  the  marriage  of  Margaret  into 
that  house,  Warwick  on  his  return  retired  in  di.scoutent  to 
hiscaslJeot  Middleham;  a  reconciliation,  however,  was  ef- 
iected  beiwt«n  the  king  and  him,  and  when  the  princesa 
was  conductiid  by  her  brother  to  the  coast  she  rode  behind 
theeari  of  Warwick. 

The  nest  transaction  of  importance  which  we  meet  is  the 
inarriacre  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of  War- 
wick, in  spile  of  the  efforts  of  the  k'lm  to  prevent  it,  (1469.) 

Th.,  ma,riage  took  pUce  at  CaUls,  {July  11,)  and  it  is  lin- 
gular that  at  this  very  lime  an  insurrection  of  the  pensaniry 
broke  out  in  Yorkshire.  By  a  law  of  king  Athelstan,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Leonard's  near  York  had  a  right  to  a  thiave 
of  corn  off  each  ploughlaud  in  the  county.  The  peasantry 
complained  of  abuse  of  these  funds,  aud  at  length  refused 
paycnent:  the  officers  distrained  and  imprisoned  them  ;  they 
flew  to  arms,  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  under 
one  Robert  Hilyard,  commonly  called  Robin  of  Redesdale, 
marched  against  York.  They  were  there,  however,  attacked 
and  routed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  their  leader 
was  taken  and  executed.  But  the  inaurref.tion  now  changed 
its  character  ;  the  sons  of  the  lords  Fitz-Hagh  and  Latimer 
the  nephew  and  cousin  of  Warwick,  aided  by  the  advice  r< 
sir  John  Conyers,  an  experienced  officer,  placed  tbemseivca 
at  the  head  of  it.  Theiemoval  of  the  Woodvilles,  the  fancied 
authors  of  all  the  taxes  and  oppressions  of  which  the  peojile 
complained,  was  the  o.stensive  object.     The  name  ol  War- 
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wick  was  freely  used,  and  in  i  few  diiys  the  insurgents 
ainounied  to  GD,000  men. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  he  wrote  to  Clarence 
and  Warwick  to  liasten  from  Calais  to  him  ;  lord  Herbert  ail- 
vanced  from  Wales  with  eight  thonsand  men,  and  lord  Staf- 
ford joined  him  at  Banbury  with  five  thousand  ;  but  a  dispute 
arising  about  their  quarters  at  an  inn,  Stafford  retired  to  some 
distance,  and  the  rebels  nexl  day  (July  26)  Fell,  at  Edgeuote, 
on  Herbert  and  killed  him  and  five  thousand  of  his  men.  In 
the  pursuit  the  victors  found  lord  Rivers  and  his  son  John 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  brought  them  to  Northampton, 
where  they  were  executed  by  a  real  or  pretended  urder  from 
Clarence  and  Warwick. 

These  two  noblemen  were  now  arrived  ;  they  met  the  King 
at  Olney,  and  they  actually  placed  him  in  confinement  at 
Middleham  under  the  custody  of  the  archbishop  of  Ycrk. 
But  a  rising  of  the  Lancastrians  on  the  borders  *  obliged 
them  to  come  to  terms  with  him  and  set  him  at  liberty.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  pardon,  and  by  the  promise  of  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  to  George  son  of  Northumberland,  and 
presumptive  heir  to  (he  three  Nevilles,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Bedford  to  raise  him  nearer  in  rank  to  the  young  princess. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  reconciliation  was  any  tiling  but 
sincere  ;  for  not  long  after,  (1470,)  when  the  king  went  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  archbishop  at  his  seat,  the 
Moor  in  Herts,  as  he  was  washing  hiii  hands  before  supper,  it 
was  whispered  to  him  that  one  Tiundted  men  were  lying  in 
ambush  to  seize  and  carry  him  off  Without  any  inquiry  he 
btole  to  the  door,  momited  his  hor-e,  and  rode  to  Windsor. 
Under  the  mediation  of  the  kings  mother,  however,  a  new 
reconciliation  was  effected 

Just  at  this  time  occurred  a  using  m  Lincolnshire,  headed 
by  sir  Robert  "Welles.  The  extortion  of  the  royal  purveyors 
was  the  ostensible,  probably  the  real  ground;  whether  War- 
wick had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty. 
Lord  Welles,  the  father  of  sir  Robert,  fled  to  sanctuary  when 
summoned  to  the  roya!  presence:  he  and  sir  Thomas  Dy- 
mock,  his  companion,  however,  came  forth  on  the  promise  of 
a  pardon ;  but,  as  sir  Robert  cfid  not  lay  down  his  arms,  the 
king,  in  violation  of  his  word,  beheaded  them  both.     He  gave 
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the  insurgents  a  defeat  at  Erpingha.in  .11  Rutlandshire,* 
{March  la,)  and  their  leaders,  Welles  and  sit  Charles  Dela- 
lauiide,  were  taken  and  beheaded. 

Clareuce  and  Warwick,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  king  to  raise  forces,  had  in  reality  intended  joining  the 
rebels.  On  their  defeat  they  moved  toward  Manchester,  in 
hopes  that  lord  Stanley,  who  was  married  to  Warwick's  sister, 
would  join  them.  On  his  refusal  they  turned  southwards, 
and  being  proclaimed  traitors  and  pursued  bj  the  royal  forces, 
they  embarked  at  Dartmouth  (April  15)  ana  .nade  sail  for 
Calais.  But  Vauclerc,  a  Gascon  whom  Warwick  had  left  in 
command  there,  had  resolved  to  play  a  double  game;  and 
while  he  turned  the  guns  on  them,  and  even  refused  to  allow 
the  duchess  of  Clarence,  who  was  ill,  to  land,  he  sent  secretly 
to  assure  Warwick  of  his  own  fidelity,  but  that  the  garrison 
coulo  not  be  depended  on ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  protes- 
tations of  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  Warwick,  feigning  to  be 
satisfied,  sailed  for  Normandy,  capturing  what  Flemish 
vessels  he  met;  and  landing  at  Harfleur,  he  and  Clarence 
proceeded  by  invitation  to  the  French  court  at  Amboise, 
whither  Louis  also  invited  queen  Margaret ;  and  though  she 
and  Warwick  hated  one  another  mortally,  and  had  most 
abundant  reason  so  to  do,  the  able  monarch  at  length  effect- 
ed a  reconciliation  between  them.  Prince  Edward,  the  son 
of  Henry  VI.,  married  Warwick's  second  daughter  Anne ; 
it  was  agreed  that  all  should  unite  to  restore  Henry  to  the 
throne,  and  if  the  prince  should  die  without  issue  the  crown 
was  to  go  to  Clarence.  This  prince,  however,  who  had  hoped 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  this  new  arrangement;  and  he  listened  readily 
to  the  secret  proposals  made  to  him  by  king  Edward,  through 
a  lady  of  his  duchess's  train  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
England,  and  engaged  to  prove  a  loyal  subject  on  due  occa- 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
where  Edward  was  passing  his  time  in  thoughtless  gayeiy. 
His  more  active  brother-in-law  of  Burgundy  sent  a  fleet  to 
blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  it, 
and  the  exiles  effected  their  landing  at  Plymouth,  (Sept.  13.) 
Warwick  proclaimed  king  Henry,  and  summoned  in  his 
name  all  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to  his  standard.  He 
marched  in  a  direct  line  for  Nottingham,  (his  foi 


ing  at  every  step,)  as  Edward,  had  been  drawn  to  the  nortli 
hy  a  pretended  rising  of  Warwick's  brotlier-in-Iaw  the  lord 
Filz-Hugh.  Edward  had  summoned  his  friends  to  Doncas- 
ter;  few  came,  and  many  of  these  soon  went  away  again 
One  night,  while  he  was  in  bed,  intelligence  came  that  War- 
wiclc  was  at  hand;  this  was  followed  by  tidings  of  six  thou- 
sand of  his  troops  having  at  the  instigation  of  Montague  flung 
away  the  white  rose,  and,  tossing  tbeir  bonnets  into  the  air, 
shouted,  "  God  bless  king  Harry  I "  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  where 
finding  three  ships  he  embarked  with  about  eight  hundred 
sail  for  Holland, 


(Oct.  3,)  landed  near  Alkmaar,  whence  lie  proceeded  to  ihe 
Hague. 

Warwick  and  Clarence  hastened  to  London ;  king  Henry 
was  taken  from  the  Tower,  and  walked  in  procession  with  the 
crown  on  his  head  to  St.  Paul's,  (Oct.  13.)  A  parliament 
was  summoned,  which  among  other  acta  confirmed  the  treaty 
of  Amboise,  and  restored  the  Lancastrian  lords  who  had 
lost  their  lands  and  honors.  The  Nevilles  of  course  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  posts  and  offices,  but  iheir  triumph, 
to  their  credit,  was  not  sanguinary.  No  blood  was  shed  but 
that  of  Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcester,  whose  cruelty  in  his  office 
of  constable  had  earned  him  the  title  of  butclter;  he  was 
taken  in  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Weybridge,  and 
was  tried  before  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  executed.  This 
nobleman  was  distinguished  by  his  cultivation  and  patronage 
of  literature,  but  letters  did  not  produce  on  his  mind  the  hu- 
manizing effect  perhaps  too  indiscriminately  ascribed  to  the,m 

It  was  not  long,  however,  till  Edward  was  again  in  arms, 
(147L)  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  afraid  to  assist  him  openly, 
sent  him  in  secret  50,000  florins,  and  hired  ships  in  which 
he  and  his  followers  embarked  for  England.  Repulsed  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  he  steered  for  the  Humber,  and  hmded, 
like  Henry  IV.,  at  Raienspur,  {March  14  )  Imitatmg  that 
prince  he  pretended  that  he  came  only  to  cjaini  the  estates 
of  tlie  house  of  York,  and  his  followers  shouted  "  Long  lue 
king  Henry !  "  as  they  passed  through  the  (owns  and  viliigi  s 
At  York  he  swore  on  the  altar  that  he  had  no  design  on  the 
f.rown.  He  passed  near  Pontefract,  where  Montague  hv 
with  a  large  force.  Messiges  pissed  betneen  them,  ind  he 
went  on  unimpeded  his  partisans  Socked  to  him,  and  al 
Nottingham  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  hlly 
thousand  men.  He  now  flung  ofi"  the  mask ,  Clirence  did 
ihe  same ;  he  ordered  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  in  the 
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name  of  Henry  to  place  llie  while  rose  on  their  gorgets,  and 
jitiiieii  liis  brother.  Warwick,  who  had  advanced  to  Coventry, 
having  declined  the  proffered  combat,  Edward  pu.^hed  on  for 
London,  where  his  party  was  strong;  formostof  the  wealthy 
citi:£ens  were  his  creditors ;  the  city  dames  too  were  all  in  the 
interest  of  the  gay  and  gallant  monarch,  and  there  were  about 
two  thousand  of  his  partisans  in  sanctuary  ready  to  break  out 
when  necessary.  The  archbishop  of  York,  wno  had  charge 
of  the  city,  caused  him  to  be  adiuitted.  £dward,  taking 
Henry  with  him,  advanced  to  Bariiet  to  meet  Warwick,  who 
was  now  approaching.  Clarence  sent  to  his  father-in-law, 
offering  to  mediate:  "Go  tell  your  master  that  Warwick, 
true  to  his  word,  is  a  better  man  thaa  the  false  and  perjured 
Clarence,"  was  the  indignant  reply.  Next  morning,  (Easter- 
day,  April  14,)  before  sunrise,  both  armies  were  drawn  out. 
The  battle  lasted  six  hours  :  at  one  time  the  Yorkists  had 
the  worst  of  it,  and  tidings  of  their  defeat  were  conveyed  to 
the  city,  but  a  mistake  is  said  to  have  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Edward's  men  wore  on  back  and  breast  his  badge, 
a  sun  ;  the  earl  of  Oxford's  men  wore  7iis,  a  star  with  rays, 
and  Warwick's  men  taking  them  for  enemies  charged  and 
drove  them  off  the  field.  Warwick  and  Montague  were  both 
slain,  Exeter  was  left  for  dead,  Oxford  alone  of  the  Lancas- 
trian leaders  escaped.  Important  as  was  this  victory,  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness  that  the  whole  number  of  the  slain 
did  not  exceed  eleven  hundred.  Edward  returned  to  London 
in  triumph ;  Henry  was  once  more  consigned  to  his  prison 
in  the  Tower ;  the  bodies  of  Warwick  and  Montague,  after 
being  exposed  to  public  view  for  three  days  at  St.  Paul's, 
were  buried  at  Bllsam  abbey.  Thus  at  length  perished  in 
battle  the  renowned  earl  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  as  he 
was  called,  it  being  the  popular  belief  that  the  crown  would 
always  fall  to  the  side  which  he  espoused,  it  has  been  truly 
said  of  Warwick,  that  "  he  was  distinguished  by  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  which  shine  with  most  lustre  in  a  barba- 
rous age." 

But  another  contest  awaited  Edward.  The  very  day  of 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  queen  Margaret  landed  at  Plymouth. 
When  she  heard  of  ihat  fatal  event,  her  firm  spirit  gave  way, 
she  sank  to  the  ground  in  despair,  and  then  took  sanctuary 
with  her  son  at  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu,  But  the  earl  of 
Devon,  the  lords  Wenlock  and  St.  John,  and  others,  recalled 
her  to  energy.  She  advanced  to  Bath,  where  many  resorted 
to  her  standard,  and  it  was  resolved  to  try  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  large  force  in  Wales 
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But  tho  peo]L)3  of  Gioucesliir  had  secured  the  only  bridjve  ■ 
over  the  Severn,  and  when  she  came  to  Tewkeaburj  she 
learned  that  Edward  was  at  hand  with  a  more  numerous 
ttriTiy.  Tlie  Lancastrians  took  their  post  in  a  strong  enclosure 
without  the  town,  (May  4.)  Edward  on  coming  up  ordered 
his  brother  the  dukeof  Giouoestcr,  who  led  the  van,  to  attack 
them ;  they  gallantly  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Yorkista. 
But  the  duke  of  Somerset  sallying  forth  with  a  part  of  the 
troops,  while  lord  Wenlock  kept  back  the  remainder,  his 
men  were  driven  back  and  cut  to  pieces ;  the  Yorkists  rushed 
in ;  Somerset  in  his  rage  rode  up  to  Wenlock  and  clove  his 
skull  with  his  battle  axe  The  queen  and  prince  were  made 
prisoners;  the  latter  it  is  i-aid  being  led  before  Edward  in 
his  tent,  the  victor  demanded  what  had  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land. "To  recover  my  father  s  kingdom  and  heritage  from 
his  father  and  grandfither  to  him  and  from  him  to  me,  line- 
ally descended,"  rephed  the  undaunted  youth.  Edward 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet  and  Clarence, 
Gloucester,  Hastings,  and  Dorset  instdntly  despatched  him 
with  their  swords*     The  queen  remained  a  prisoner. 

The  earl  of  Devon  air  Edmund  Hampden,  and  about 
three  thousand  soldieri  IpU  on  the  aide  of  the  Lancastrians. 
Somerset,  St.  John  and  some  others  sought  refuge  in  the 
church  of  the  abbey  and  when  Edw  ard  entered  it  to  return 
thanks  for  his  victory  he  granted  a  tree  pardon  to  all  who 
were  in  it.  Two  days  alter  however  he  repented  of  his 
mercy  ;  they  were  dragged  out  tried  before  a  military  tri- 


Edward  reentered  London  on  the  morning  of  Ascerision- 
eve,  (May  22,)  and  that  evening  the  hie  o)  Henry  was  termi- 
nated by  grief,  as  it  was  giren  out,  but  more  probably  (nay, 
we  might  say  certainly)  by  order  of  Edward,  who  wished 
to  put  a  complete  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians. 
The  reason  why  he  had  not  done  so  before  is  plain, — it  would 
have  been  a  useless  crime  as  long  as  prince  Edward  lived. 
The  actual  guilt  of  the  murder  has  been  charged  on  the 
d'jke  of  Gloucester,  but  without  any  proof.  The  body, 
having  been  exposed  like  chose  of  other  murdered  princes,  was 
■yiierred  at  Chertsey,  and  it  soon  was  given  out  that  miracles 


*  In  tie  Harleian  MS.,  followed  by  »U.  Turn™,  it  is  said  thai 
was  taken  and  bULb  as  he  was  flying  to  the  town.  Another  MS,  s 
tliat  iie  fell  in  battle,  {teciderat  htUigereta)  We  do  not  think,  h 
eser,  with  Mr.  Turner,  that  these  are  poutive  contradii.  jona  of 
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were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  that  pious,  innocent  monarch, 
who  was  revered  as  a  martyr  by  his  party. 

Victorious  over  the  Lancastrians,  Edward  now  resolved 
on  a  vfar  with  France,  and  a  league  for  this  purpose  was 
formed  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany.  Parlia- 
meut  was  always  liberal  on  occasion  of  thesB  unjust  and 
ridiculoosclaims  to  the  croun  of  France  ;  but  their  liberality 
not  anflicing,  Edward  had  recourse  to  a  novel  expedient ; 
he  summoned  the  most  wealthy  citizens  before  him,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  very  poor,  begged  they  would  supply  his  wants. 
None  of  course  dared  to  refuse,  and  the  king  facetiously 
named  these  compulsory  gifts  bemmolences.  In  1475  he 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
fifteen  thousand  archers,  and  summoned  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  join  him.  But  that  prince  had  already  exhausted 
his  resources,  and  Louis,  who  had  no  desire  for  a  war,  learn- 
ing that  lords  Howard  and  Stanley,  and  others,  were  as  little 
inclined  to  it,  and  Edward  himself  not  extremely  anxious 
for  it,  sent  propoaals  of  peace,  and  a  truce  was  concluded 
for  seven  years.  Edward  was  to  be  paid  75,000  crowns 
down  and  50,000  crowns  a-year ;  the  dauphin  was  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter;  queen  Margaret  was  tube  liberated, 
on  the  payment  of  50,000  crowns  by  Louis.  The  two  mon- 
archs  then  had  a  personal  interview  on  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny  near  Amiens.  A  grating  of  wood  was  placed  across 
it  to  prevent  any  treachery,  and  they  conversed  familiarly  for 
some  time.  To  keep  up  his  influence  in  the  English  coun- 
cils and  avert  future  wars,  Louis  settled  pensions  on  lord 
Hastings,  lord  Dorset,  and  others  of  the  kipg's  ministers  and 

The  dttke  of  Clarence  had  perhaps  never  recovered  the 
place  which  he  had  held  in  the  king's  mind  previous  to  his 
union  with  Warwick,  and  he  had  now  also  apowerful  enemy 
in  his  younger  brother  Richard.  For  this  ambitious  youth, 
in  order  to  gain  a  share  of  the  immense  possessions  of  War- 
wick, had  formed  a  plan  to  marry  the  young  widow  of  the 
late  prince  of  Wales;  while  Clarence,  who  grasped  at  the 
whole  inheritance,  strove  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal  his 
sister-in-law,  who  after  a  search  of  some  months  was  found 
disguised  as  a  cook-maid  in  London.  Richard  then  espoused 
her,  and  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  king  divided  the  prop- 
erty between  them  ;  but  hatred  still  rankled  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  brothers,  (1474.)  After  the  end  of  the  French  wat 
the  king,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  taxation,  resumed  most  of 
he  grjints  made  of  late  years.     Clarence  by  this  regulation 
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lost  several  estates,  and  his  witlidraw  in  anger  from  court 
Some  time  after,  his  duchess  died,  (1470;)  and  as  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  been  Rlain  at  Nanci,  and  his  daughter  Marj 
oj  his  first  marriage  became  the  heiress  of  his  dominions, 
Clarence,  aided  by  his  sister  (he  dowager  ducliess,  sought 
the  hand  of  the  princess ;  but  the  king,  from  dislike  and 
jenlou.sy  of  him,  gave  every  opposition  in  his  power.  It  is 
also  said  (hat  the  queen  was  hostile  to  him  on  this  account, 
as  her  own  brother  lord  Rivers  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  of  Burgundj.  He  thus  had  powerful  enemies  and 
few  friends. 

It  happened  one  day,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  king  was  hunt- 
ing at  Harrow  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  a  gentleman 
named  Thomas  Burdelt,  who  was,  in  the  service  of  Clarence, 
he  killed  a  white  stag,  the  favorite  of  the  owner.  Burdett,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  stag,  in  his  grief  and  anger  wished 
that  its  horns  were  in  the  belly  of  him  who  killed  it.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  he  knew  that  the  king  was  the  person  ;  he 
was,  however,  thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  executed  for 
treason.*  About  this  time  too  one  Stacey,  a  clergyman  and 
chaplain  to  Clarence,  was  accused  of  magic  and  executed  for 
this  offence.  Clarence  loudly  asserted  the  innocene*  of  his 
friends ;  his  words  were  repeated  with  exaggeration  to  the 
king,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  then  summoning 
a  parliament,  (1478,)  accused  him  before  it  of  high-treason. 
He  was  found  guilty,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him, 
and  lie  was  recommitted  to  the  Tower.  His  death  was  an- 
nounced about  ten  days  after ;  the  manner  of  it  is  uncertain  ; 
the  common  repcyt  was  that  he  was  given  his  choice,  and 
selected  drowning  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  His  brother,  it  is 
said,  afterwards  regretted  his  severity  to  him.  As  the  chief 
gainers  by  the  death  of  Clarence  were  the  queen's  family,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  had  stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the  king. 

The  remaining  events  of  Edward's  reign  were  of  little 
importance.  While,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  Louis  respect- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  to  his  daugl)J;er,  he  was 
meditating  war  against  him,  he  was  seized  with  a  disease 
which  proved  fatal.  He  died  (April  fi,  14S3)  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  wenty-third  of  his  reign.  On 
his  death-bed  he  directed  that  restitution  out  of  his  treasures 

•  Such  ia  the  common  story  aa  told  bj  More,  HolIingBhjd,  and 
othcra.  The  indictment  asBinat  Burdett  saya  nothingof  it;  it  charges 
him  with  conapirine  with  Stacey  and  another  to  calculate  the  nativities 
o!  the  kin^  and  hie  son,  to  know  wlien  thej  ahoulrj  die,  and  of  di»- 
tribnting  seditious  verses  in  Holliom. 
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should  be  made  to  those   wliom   he   had  wr  nged,  or    from 
whom  he  had  extorted  benevolences. 

Edward  was  remarkably  handsome  in  person,  thotigh 
toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  extremely  corpulen' 
He  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  indulgence  of  every  kind.  In 
his  family  he  was  kind  and  affectionate,  and  though  uotoriouply 
faitlilesatohis  queen,  he  was  lavish  in  his  grants  to  her  and  her 
relations.  Like  Mark  Antony,  whom  he  resembled  in  many 
points,  he  united  with  his  love  of  pleasure  a  great  capacity 
for  business,  a  dauntless  valor,  and  much  skill  in  the  field ; 
but  his  conduct  after  victory  was  generally  tarnished  by 
cruelty.  His  manners  were  showy  and  popular,  and  ho 
retained  to  the  last  the  affections  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

EDWARD    V. 

1483. 

The  new  king  was  a  boy  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  an  J 
therefore  unable  to  assume  the  government.  The  court  wr.a 
split  into  two  parties,  the  one  composed  of  the  family  of  the 
queen,  of  whom  the  prineipai  were  the  accomplished  earl 
Rivers  her  brother,  and  the  marquess  of  Dorset  her  son. 
The  other-party  consisted  of  the  lords  Hastings,  Howard, 
Stanley,  and  other  members  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who, 
though  sincerely  attached  to  the  person  and  cause  of  the 
king,  could  ill  brook  the  favor  of  the  upstart  Woodvilles- 
While  Edward  lived  he  kept  both  within  bounds,  but  he 
feared  leat  the  scenes  of  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  might  be 
renewed;  and  when  he  found  himself  dying,  he  summoned 
both  parties  to  hia  chamber,  and  made  them  embrace  in  his 
presence,  fondly  deeming  thus  to  extinguish  their  long-cher- 
ished enmity. 

The  young  king  was  proclaimed  in  the  usoal  manner, 
(April  9.)  He  was  now  residing  at  Ludlow  with  his  uncle 
Rivera  and  his  uterine  brother  lord  Gray,  under  the  pretext 
that  hia  presence  would  restrain  the  turbulent  Welsh,  but 
in  reality  that  he  might  become  atiached  to  hia  mother's 
lamily.     The  queen  proposed  that  directions  should  be  sent 
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to  lord  Rivers  to  raise  an  army,  and  conduct  his  nephew  to 
London  ;  but  Hastings  and  his  friends,  taking  alarm,  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  course,  and  the  queen  in  an  evil  hour 
consented  that  her  son  should  travel  with  an  escort  of  oidy 
two  thousand  horse. 

The  two  first  princes  of  the  blood  were  Richard  dulte  of 
Gloucester  and  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  de^ 
acended  from  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  HI.  The  former, 
who  was  at  this  time  commanding  an  nrmy  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death  repaired 
to  York,  and  summoned  the  gentry  of  the  county  to  swea 
allegiance  to  his  nephew,  himself  setting  them  the  example. 
He  wrote  in  terms  of  the  utmost  friendship  to  the  queen 
and  her  family,  and  then  moved  toward  London  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  coronation,  which  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  May. 
Meantime  secret  messages,  of  the  exact  import  of  which  we 
are  uninformed,  passed  between  him,  Hastings,  and  Buck- 
ingtan. 

On  the  same  day  (April  29)  that  the  young  king  reached 
Stoney  Stratford,  Gloucester  arrived  at  Northampton,  dis- 
tant about  ten  miles.  When  Rivers  and  Gray  heard  he  was 
there,  they  turned  back  to  salute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  He  received  them  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
invited  them  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  Buckingham  ar- 
rived with  three  hundred  horsemen.  Rivers  and  Gray 
stopped  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  rode  with  the  two 
dukes  to  wait  on  the  king ;  but  just  as  they  were  entering 
Stoney  Stratford,  Gloucester  turned  and  charged  them  with 
alieniiting  from  him  the  affections  of  his  nephew ;  they  de- 
nied the  charge,  but  were  arrested  and  conveyed  .to  the  rear 
The  two  dukes  then  waited  on  the  king,  and  with  bended 
knee  professed  their  loyalty,  assuring  him  that  the  marques? 
his  brother  and  Rivets  his  uncle  had  compassed  to  rule  the 
realm  and  to  destroy  its  noble  blood.  "What  my  lord  mar- 
quess," replied  he,  "  may  have  done  in  London  I  ciinnot  say, 
but  I  dare  answer  for  my  uncle  Rivers  and  my  brother  here, 
that  they  be  innocent  of  any  such  matter."  The  dukes  then 
arrested  sir  Thomas  Vaughan  and  sir  Richard  Hawse,  two 
ol  his  principal  attendants,  and  commanded  the  rest  of  his 
retmue  to  disperse.  They  led  the  king  back  to  Northamp- 
ton, and  sent  the  four  prisoners  northwards. 

When  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  at  Stratford 
reached  London,  the  queen  in  alarm  and  terror  took  sanc- 
tuary at  WeBtminater,  with  her  five  daughters,  and  her  sons 
the  marquess  of  Dorset  and  the  duke  of  York.     On  the  4tb 
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of  May,  Gloucester  led  the  young  king  to  London,  where 
he  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace,  and  received  the 
homage  of  all  present.  A  few  days  after,  on  tlie  motion  of 
Buckingham,  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower  ;  the  coronation 
was  fixed  for  the  22d  of  June ;  Gloucester  was  named  pro- 
tector, and  many  of  the  great  officers  of  state  were  displaced 
to  make  room  for  his  creatures. 

So  far,  the  conduct  of  Gloucester  is  at  ieaat  auspicious ; 
as  we  proceed  it  gradually  darkens.  Finding  Hastings, 
Stanley,  and  others,  though  hostile  to  the  "Woodvilles,  firmly 
attached  to  the  young  king,  he  divided  the  council,  letting 
them  and  their  ftiends  sit  at  the  Tower,  while  ke  and  his 
partisans  met  at  Crosby-place,  his  own  residence.  When  his 
secret  plans  were  matured  he  went  one  day  (June  iH)  to 
the  Tower,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  cou noil-hoard.  He  as- 
sumed a  gay  and  cheerful  humor;  and  praising  the  straw- 
berries which  grew  in  the  bishop  of  Ely's  garden  at  Holborn, 
requested  to  have  a  dish  of  them  for  dinner.  The  bishop 
sent  a  servant  to  fetch  them ;  the  protector  withdrew,  as  if 
on  business ;  in  about  an  hour  after  he  returned,  with  an 
altered  countenance,  and  sat  down  in  silence.  At  length  he 
cried,  "  Of  what  are  they  worthy  who  have  compassed  the 
death  of  me,  the  king's  protector  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
law  ?  "  ''  To  he  punished,"  said  Hastings,  "  as  heiuous  trai- 
tors." "  And  that,"  replied  he,  '•  hath  that  sorceress  my 
brother's  wife,  with  others  her  accomplices,  endeavored  to 
do."  "See,"  continued  he,  "in  what  a  miserable  manner 
that  sorceress,  and  Shore's  wife,  with  others  their  associates, 
have,  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  miserably  destroyed  my 
body."  He  then  unbuttoned  his  sleeve,  and  showed  them 
his  left  arm  shrunk  and  withered.  As  those  present  knew 
that  his  arm  had  always  been  so,  they  saw  that  he  wanted 
to  quarrel  with  them.  Hastings,  however,  whose  mistress 
Shore  then  was,  replied,  "  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they  have 
indeed  done  any  such  thing,  they  deserve  to  be  both  severely 
punished."  "Do  you  answer  me  witii  ifs  and  rtjri/s, as  if 
I  charged  them  falsely  ?  "  cried  the  protector,  in  a  rage  ;  "  I 
tell  you  they  have  done  if,  and  thou  hast  joined  with  them 
in  this  viilany."  He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist ;  a  man 
without  shouted  Treason  !  armed  men  rushed  in.  "  I  arrest 
thee,  traitor,"  cried  Richard  to  Hastings ;  Stanley  and  the 
bishops  of  York  and  Ely  were  also  arrested  and  sent  to  sep 
arate  cells;  to  Hastings  he  said,  "  Shrive  thyself  apace,  for 
by  St.  Pau!  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  off!  "  He  took 
a  priest  at  a  venture,  and  having  made  short  shrift,  was  then 
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led  dctn  tj  the  green  befiie  the  chapel,  and  his  head  wns 
struck  off  on  a  !  if  oi  wood  thai  was  lying  there.  Aft.w  his 
dinner  RichirJ  summjned  the  prmcipiil  citizens  to  attend 
hiui.  He  and  Buckingham  cane  forth  in  rusty  armor, 
(suddenly  taken  <i3  it  were  in  the  1  ower  for  their  defence  ) 
and  told  them  thit  Hastings  had  intended  murdering  hiin 
and  the  duke  that  he  had  not  discovered  this  design  till  ten 
o'clock  tiiia  morning  and  hdd  thus  been  obliged  to  piovide 
for  his  defence  He  requested  them  to  iiiform  their  lellow- 
citizens  ol  the  truth  of  the  case  A  prochm^tion  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  issued,  «  hich  was  =o  neatlv  composed 
and  fairly  writtpn  that  it  was  plain  to  most  people  it  could 
not  have  been  drawn  np  after  the  death  of  Hastings 

The  ultimate  object  of  Richard  must  have  been  now  ap 
parent  to  every  one  and  eai^h  day  added  confiiraation  to 
suspicion  On  the  U  th  he  enterpd  his  barge  with  several 
noblea  and  pielates  and  fallowed  by  a  large  body  of  armed 
men  and  proceeded  to  Westmiiister  in  order  to  obtain  the 
duke  of  \  ork  by  foi  e  if  not  by  fur  means  He  hr-t  sent 
a  deputation  of  noblet  headed  by  the  primate,  to  demand 
him  from  the  queen  and  Elizabeth,  knowmg  the  inutility 
of  resistance  affected  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  She  (.dtled 
for  her  son  g-\ve  him  a  last  embrace,  and  turning  about, 
buret  into  tears  The  chdd  was  conveyed  lu  great  pomp 
to  the  Towei  and  the  two  innocent,  destined  vi(,tims  natu- 
rally received  much  dehght  at  meeting  again,  little  suspect- 
ing the  Jate  that  awaited  them. 

The  protector  now  appeared  in  a  new  character  that  of 
the  rigid  censor  of  morals.  Among  the  mistresses  of  the 
late  king  was  a  woman  named  Jane  Shorp,  the  wile  of  a 
young  and  opulent  citizen,  whose  virtue,  however,  had  not 
been  proof  against  the  assaults  of  a  kmi;  "  Proper  she  was 
and  fair,"  says  sir  Thomas  More,  "  yet  delighted  not  men  so 
much  in  her  beauty  as  in  her  pleisant  behavior,  for  a 
proper  wit  had  she,  and  could  both  read  well  and  write 
ready  and  quick  of  answer,  neither  mute  nor  babbling 
Many  mistresses  the  king  had,  but  her  he  loved ,  whose  fa- 
vor, to  say  the  truth,  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil,)  she 
never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  often  employed  to 
many  a  man's  relief"  After  the  death  of  the  king  she  had 
become  the  mistress  of  Hastings,  and  she  was  now  arresti.d 
as  a  participator  in  Iiis  conspiracy.  The  protector  com- 
mitted her  to  prison,  seized  her  goods  to  the  vjilue  of  300ft 
marks  to  his  own  use,  and  then  had  her,  tried  in  the  spir- 
itual court  for  lewdness  and  adultery.     She  was  sentenced 
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lo  perform  public  penance  ;  and,  stripped  to  her  kirtie,  witli 
lier  feet  bare,  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  and  preceded  by  tlie 
cross,  she  was  made  to  walk  to  St.  Paul's  through  the 
crowded  streets.* 

Having  thus  revived  the  memory  of  the  licentious  habits 
of  his  brother,  Richard  next  proceeded  to  arraign  the  le- 
gitimacy of  his  children.  Oa  the  22d  of  June,  Dr.  Shaw, 
an  \  igust  ne  Iriar  brother  to  the  lord-mayor,  preached  at 
St  Paul  s  cnsa  +  H  s  text  was,  "  Bastard  slips  shall  not 
strike  deep  roots  (Wisdom  iv.  3;)  and  taking  occasion  to 
notice  the  profligate  habits  of  the  late  king,  who  made  no 
scruple  of  piomis  ng  marriage  to  seduce  a  woman,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  th  It  m  thib  manner  he  had  actually  at  one 
time  caused  a  nirriafe  to  be  celebrated  between  himself  and 
Eleanor  (Iip  wid  v  ot  1  jrd  Boteler  of  Suddy,  by  StiUingtoa, 
nov  bishop  ot  Bath  who  lad  since  declared  the  same;  aiid 
thu  consequeiiflj  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray  was 
iJIpgii  and  the  i^aue  ilie^itimate.  It  was  even,  he  hinted, 
do  ibtful  if  Edward  himselt  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  (who; 
h  vever  had  Dcen  att  tinted)  were  the  children  of  tiie  duke 
ot  \ork  to  whom  they  bore  no  resemblance.  ''  But,"  cried 
the  preacher,  "  my  lord  the  protector,  that  very  noble  prince, 
the  pattern  of  all  heroic  deeds,  is  the  perfect  image  of  his 
father ;  his  features  tire  the  same,  and  the  very  express  like- 
ness of  that  noble  duke."  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
protector  should  have  made  his  appearance  at  these  words, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  people  would  be  thus  induced  to 
cry,  "  God  save  king  Richard ! "  but  it  was  badly  managed  : 
Shaw  was  too  quick,  or  the  duke  too  slow.  He  did  not  enter 
till  after  the  words  had  been  uttered ;  the  maladroit  preacher 
repeated  them  ;  the  people  easily  saw  through  the  device 
and  remained  silent.  The  protector  gave  a  look  of  anger, 
and  the  baffled  divine  slunk  away  to  his  own  house,  which 
it  is  said  he  never   ^ain  left,  dying  shortly  after  of  pure 

This  plan  having  failed,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  a  no- 

*  Jane  afterwards  lived  with  the  marquess  of  Dorset-  LjDom,  the 
Bolici tor-general,  was  then  about  to  mairy  her,  and  there  is  a  lette' 
extant  from  Richard  to  the  clianeellor  on  the  subject,  which  is  ralher 
oredilable  to  hia  feelings.  The  niBrricge,  liowever,  does  not  seem  It 
have  taken  place,  Jane  lived  to  a  great  age  in  poTerty  and  neglect, 
for  she  died  in  1537.  The  popular  tale  of  Richard's  forbidding  any 
one  to  relieve  her,  etc.,  is  a  popular  tale,  and  nothing  more. 

t  This  cross,  which  we  Bhall  find  so  often  menlioned,  was  a  large 
omampnled  cross  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  was  the  gre^ 
ureaohing-place  on  public  occasions. 
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^e  d  ate.  On  the  MowingTuesday,  (.une  34,;  Buck- 
n  h  hirangued  the  people  at  Guildhall,  and,  having  al- 
I  d  d  he  topics  handled  in  the  aerraon  on  the  last  Sunday, 
n    n  d  that  the  right   to   the   crown   lay   with  Richard. 

S  ii  h  people  were  silent;  he  then  demanded  an  answer 
one  w  y  or  the  other ;  a  few  hired  voices  from  the  end  of 
h  h  It  ied,  "King  Richard!"  He  gave  them  hia  thanks, 
and  requested  them  to  accompany  him  next  day  to  the  pro- 
tector. 

Next  morning  Buckingham,  the  mayor,  and  several  lords 
and  principal  citizens,  repaired  lo  Baynard  castle,  where 
Richard  resided,  and  demanded  an  audience.  Richard,  af- 
fecting terror,  would  only  show  himself  from  a  window; 
Buckingham  then  read  an  address,  as  from  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  imbodying  the  charges  made  against  the  late  king 
and  his  marriage,  and  calling  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to 
assume  the  crown,  to  which  he  was  lawful  heir.  Richard 
pretended  great  reluctance,  spoke  of  his  affection  for  his 
nephews  and  of  his  aversion  to  royalty.  "  Sir,"  said  Buck- 
ingham, "  the  free  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to 
the  rule  of  a  bastard,  and  if  the  lawful  heir  refuses  the  sceptre, 
they  know  where  to  find  one  who  will  gladly  accept  it." 
Richard  paused  at  this  bold  language,  and  then  declared 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obey  the  voice  of  hia 
people.  The  farce  thus  terminated  ;  next  day  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament,  claiming  the  crown  for  him,  and 
on  the  following  day  (June  26)  he  took  possession  of  tlie 
throne. 

About  this  time  Ratcliffe,  one  of  Richard's  principal  con- 
fidants, came  to  Pontefract,  where  Rivers  and  his  three 
friends  now  were.  A  court,  presided  over  by  the  earl  of 
Northuraberlaod,  was  formed  for  their  trial,  and  they  were 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  denth  of  Richard.  Their  heads 
were  struck  off  forthwith.  The  aged  sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
appealing  when  on  the  scaffold  to  the  tribunal  of  God 
against  this  murder,  Ratcliffe  said  with  a  sneer,  "  You  have 
made  a  goodly  appeal,  —  lay  down  your  head  !"      "I  die  ii 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
RICHARD  III. 

1483—1484  j  I 

IVicHAitit  ioat  no  lime  in  giving  the  sanction  of  a  cm  jna-  j  i 

[ion   to  Ilia  title.     He  and  nis  wife,  tlie  ladj  Anne  Neville,  •  \ 

were  crowned  (July  6)  with  great  magnificence.     He  tiien  \  ] 

proceeded  to  reward  his  adherents,  and  to  seek  to  gain  by      ,  :  ! 

clemency  his  opponents.      Lord  Stanley  was    set  at  liberty.  :  ■. 

and  made  steward  of  the  household  ;  his  wife,  the  countess  ;  i 

of  Richmond,  bore  the  queen's  train  at  the  coronation  ;  the  '■  ' 

archbishop   of  York  also  was  set  free,  and  the  bishop  of  s  j 

Ely  was  committed  to  the   charge   of  Buckingham.     The  \  I 

king  then  set  forth  on  a  progress  through  the  kingdom  ;  he  ,  | 

visited  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  whence  he  went  1 1 

to  Warwick,  where  he  remained  a  week,  and  thence  pro-  ,  l 
ceeded  through  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Ponle- 

fract  to  York,  where,  to  gratify  the  people  of  the  north,  his  ,  j 

most  faithful  adherents,  he  caused  himself  and  his  queen  to  \ 

be  crowned  over  again  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  London.  '■ '. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  this  progress,  that  he  filled  up  the  \  \ 

measure  of  his  guilt     He  sent  orders  from  Warwick  to  sir  -  I 

Richard  Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  put  the  i  j 

two  princes  to  death.     Brackenbury,  however,  refused  ;  air  ;  > 

James  Tyrrel,  master  of  the  horse,  was  then  sent  with  orders  ^  ,■ 

to  receive  the  keys  and  custody  of  the  Tower  for  one  night.  j  ^ 

Brackenbury  dared  not  refuse,  and  that  very  night  Tyrrel  S  i 

went  with  Dighton,  one  of  his  grooms,  and  Forest,  '  a  noted  ^  I 

ruffian,'  to  the  chamber  where  the  princes  lay ;  he  himself  re-     ,  } ; 

mained  outside      h  I    h'         n  and  smothered  the  i  ^ 

sleeping  children       !    h    bed    I    h         They  then  called  in  ;  J 

Tyrrel  to  view  h    d     d  b  d  d  by  bis  command  buried  \  '■ 

them    at  the   f  f    h  ase      411    concerned    were  j  S 

amply  rewarded  by    h     k  B      k     bury  got  manors   and  '  ; 

pensions;  Tyrr  I  d         w    d     f  the  duchy  of  Corn-  ;  ! 

wall    and   gove  f  Gl  m    g  n  h         Forest  was  made  ]  ^ 

keeper  of  the  i     d  ©b     t  B  y      d         le;  Dighlon  was  ap-  >  j 

pointed  bailiff  of  A  on       S    if   d  h      *  ;; 

At  this  very      ne    1     e  w        a         nsive  oonspiracj  on  \  I 
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loot  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  and  to  sat  the  rightful  prince 
ill  his  place  ;  and,  what  may  excite  surprise,  the  duke  of 
'Juckingharii  was  at  the  head  of  it.  What  hia  motives  for 
BO  sudden  a  change  could  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
He  had  been  Richard's  cJiief- supporter  ail  through;  but  he 
had  been  most  amply  rewarded,  and  he  had  no  iugratilude 
to  complain  of.  He  may  have  grown  suspicious  and  fear- 
ful of  the  king  whom  he  had  set  up ;  he  may  have  been  urged 
by  mortified  vanity,  or,  as  it  ia  said,  the  eioquence  of  his 
prisoner  Morion,  bishop  of  Ely,  may  have  wrought  a  change 
in  him  ;  he  was  moreover  married  to  a  sister  of  the  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  we  know  not  what  the  influence  of  his  wife 
may  have  been  :  at  all  events  he  resolved  to  restore  the 
young  prince.  Richard,  however,  when  he  discovered  the 
plot,  caused  the  death  of  the  princes  to  be  made  public. 
This  somewhat  disconcerted  the  conspirators  ;  but  as  they 
could  not  now  recede,  they  gave  ear  to  the  proposal  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely  on  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians,  that  they 
should  offer  the  crown  lo  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  the  head 
of  that  party,  on  coiidiiion  of  his  espousing  Elizabeth,  now 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  and  thus  uniting  the  rival 
claims.  All  being  agreed  on,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
earl  in  Brittany,  to  hasten  his  return  to  England,  and  the 
18th   of  October  was  appointed  as  the  day  for    a  general 

On  the  appointed  day  the  marquess  of  Dorset  proclaimed 
Henry  at  Exeter,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  did  the  same 
in  Wiltshire,  the  gentry  of  Kent  met  at  Maidstone,  those  of 
Berks  at  Newbury,  and  Buckingham  assembled  his  Welsh- 
men at  Brecknock,  Richard,  who  had  already  proclaimed 
the  duke  a  traitor,  joined  hia  troops  at  Leicester,  {Oct.  38,) 
where  he, issued  another  proclamation,  vaunting  his  zeal  for 
morality,  calling  his  enemies  "  traitors,  adulterers,  and  bawds," 
whose  chief  object  was  "  the  letting  of  virtue  and  the  damn- 
able maintainance  of  vice,"  and  offering  pardon  to  those 
who  should  leave,  and  rewards  to  those  who  should  lake 
them.  Fortune  moreover  stood  his  friend ;  Henry,  who  had 
sailed  with  forty  ships  from  St.  Malo,  was  driven  back  by 
temnests  ;  and  Buckingham,  when  he  had  led  his  men  through 
he  P'oresl  of  Dean  to  the  Severn,  found  the  bridges  broken, 
and  the  river  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  be  nowhere  forda- 
ble.  His  followers  lost  spirit  and  dispersed ;  he  himself 
and  Morton  took  refiige  at  Webly,  the  seat  of  lord  Ferrars, 
whence  the  latter  made  his  way  in  disguise  to  the  Isle  of 
Ely  and  thence  to  Flanders;  the  duke  also  made  his  wav 
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in  disguise  to  the  house  of  one  Italph  Bannister,  hiis  set- 
faiil,  near  Slivewsbury,  hut  he  was  discovered  through  the 
perfidy  of  his  host,  or  the  imprudence  of  those  who  knew 
of  his  retreat.  He  was  taken  and  led  Co  Richard,  who  was 
now  at  Salisbury;  his  solicitations  for  an  audience  were  re- 
jected,* and  his  head  was  strucli  off  instantly  in  the  market, 
(Nov.  9.)  Dorset  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  made  their 
escape  to  Brittany,  most  of  the  others  concealed  theinselvee, 
and  very  few  executions  took  place. 

Richard  thought  he  might  now  veniare  (o  summon  a 
parliament.  Whether,  as  is  said,  fear  was  the  motive  or 
not,  no  more  obsequious  assembly  could  be  than  that  which 
met,  (Nov.  II.)  His  title  was  fully  recoi,nized,  and  the 
succession  settled  on  his  sou  Edward  prince  of  Wales.  An 
act  of  attainder  and  forfeiture  was  then  passed  against  the 
heads  of  the  late  insurrection. 

Though  Richard  had  caused  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
to  be  declared  null,  and  had  deprived  his  widow  of  her 
dower  as  queen,  he  knew  that  the  validity  of  that  marrisge 
was  generally  acknowledged,  and  that  the  Yorkists  now  re- 
garded her  eldest  daughter  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
He  had  aiso  learned  that  at  the  festival  of  Christmas  five 
hundred  of  the  Yorkist  exiles  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry 
in  Brittany,  on  his  pledging  himself  to  make  her  his  queen 
in  case  of  his  defeating  the  usurper.  To  counteract  this 
pian  he  addressed  himself  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  having 
pledged  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  all  due  respect  as  his  kinswomen,  he  induced  her  and 
her  daughters  to  quit  the  sanctuary  and  come  to  court, 
(March!,  1484.)  It  seems  lo  have  been  his  intention  to 
have  married  the  princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he  treated  with 
marked  attention,  Co  his  son  Edward.  But  the  very  next 
month  this  young  prince  died  suddenly,  to  the  extreme  grief 
of  both  his  parents.  The  king's  favor  to  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, eonifnued  unchanged,  and  she  w  is  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  queen.  John  ear!  of  Lincoln,  son  to  the  king's 
sister  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  declared  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown, 

At  Christmas  the  king  held  his  court  at  Westminster  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  niece 
always  appeared  attired  like  the  queen.     Soon  after,  the  lat- 

*  Buckingham's  son  declared  that  it  had  been  hia  father's  intenUon, 
had  he  been  admitted  into  Richnrd's  prcsflnoe,  to  rush  on  him  and  stab 
tkini  with  a  knife  which  he  hid  concealed  about  him. 
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ter  fell  sick,  and  Richard  immediately  offered  his  hand  tc 
Elizabeth,  assuring  her  that  the  queen  would  die  in  Feliriiary, 
and  that  he  would  then  procure  a  dispensation  from  Rome 
for  their  marriage.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  queeu-dowager 
Elie  gave  a  ready  conseot  to  the  union  of  her  daughter  with 
the  murderer  of  her  brother  and  her  three  sons;  and  an  extant 
letter  of  the  princess  shows  the  indecent  impatience  which  she 
felt  for  this  unnatural  marriage.*  Q,ueen  Anne  did  In  effect 
die  before  the  end  of  February,  (1485,)  and  (here  are  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  he  who  foretold  her  dSath  took  means  to 
cause  his  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  But  now  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose  ;  when  he  communicated  his  project  to  Rat- 
ciiife  and  Catesby,+  his  chief  advisers  and  confidants,  they 
opposed  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  representing  how  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  nation  would  be  shocked  by  this  incest- 
uous union,  which  would  convert  to  certainty  the  suspicion 
people  had  of  bis  having  removed  his  queen  by  poison ;  and 
tills  might  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  the  men  of  the  north, 
who  were  attached  to  him  chiefly  on  her  account  as  the 
daughter  of  Warwick.  It  is  said  that  their  secret  motive  was 
fear  ieet  Elizabeth  should  take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of 
her  family  ;  their  arguments,  however,  prevailed,  and  in  the 
hall  of  the  Temple  Richard  solemnly  declared  before  tlic 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commoners  that  he  never  had  thought 
of  such  a  marriage.  He  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  cit' 
izeiis  of  York. 

The  mind  of  the  king  is  now  said  to  have  become  a  prey  to 
terror  and  anxiety,  and  he  was  haunted,  we  are  told,  by  fearful 
dreams  caused  by  his  crimes.  His  money  too  was  all  ex- 
pended ;  he  could  not  venture  to  apply  to  parliament,  and  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  levy  benevolences  (which  had  been 
abolished  in  his  preceding  parliament)  on  the  citizens,  under 
another  nnme,  which  lost  him  their  favor.  Many  now  de- 
serted to  Henry;  the  lord  Staidey,  whose  influence  was  great, 
and  who  was  married  to  Henry's  mother,  caused  him  great 
uneasiness,  though  he  had  iavished  favors  on  him,  and  Stanley 
had  never  given  him  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion.  To 
secure  the  fidelity  of  that  nobleman,  he  retained  his  son  lord 
Strange  at  court  by  way  of  a  hostage. 

At  length,  being  assured  that  the  king  of  France  had  given 

*  See  Appendii  (R.) 

t  "  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog. 
Rule  all  England  under  the  hog," 
(the  "  bristled  boar  "  waa  Richard's  Kogrliaanoe,)  was  a  populai  distich 
•1  this  time.    It  cost  its  author  his  lift!. 
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Henry  permission  to  hire  troops,  and  that  a  fleet  lay  ready  at 
(he  tnoutb  of  the  Seine,  Richard  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
(June  33,)  calling  the  exiles  "  murderers,  adulterers,  and  ex- 
tortioners," and  asserting  that  Henry  meditated  unheard-of 
slaughlera  and  confiscations,  etc.,  and  calling  on  all  true 
EiiglishmeQ  to  aid  him  in  the  defeuce  of  their  wives  and 
properties.  He  then  fixed  hia  head-quarters  at  Nottingham, 
(July  24,)  and  erelong  he  received  intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  Henry  at  Milford  Haven,  (Aug.  7.) 

Henry  marched  through  North  WaJes,  where,  though  none 
opposed,  few  joined  him,  and  when  he  reached  Shrewsbury  he 
had  but  four  thousand  men.  Urged  by  the  secret  assurances 
of  many  who  could  not  yet  declare  themselves,  he  still  ptessed 
on  toward  Leicester,  where  Richard  now  lay  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  having  been  joined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  Lovel,  and  Brackenbury,  with 
their  levies.  Lord  Stanley  had  excused  himself  under  the 
pretext  of  illness  ;  but  his  son  being  detected  in  an  attempt 
to  escape,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  save  him,  to  hasten  to 
join  the  royal  standard. 

On  the  2lst  August,  Richard  moved  from  Leicester,  and 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  tiie  town  of  Bosworth. 
Henry,  having  been  joined  by  the  Stanleys,  moved  from  Tam- 
worth  to  Atheraton,  and  next  morning  both  armies  advanced 
to  Redtnore.  Henry  had  now  six  thousand  men,  his  rival 
double  the  number.  Richard  was  dismayed  when  he  saw 
the  Stanleys  opposed  to  him,  but  he  roused  his  wonted  cour- 
age; the  vanguards,  under  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  engaged  for  some  time;  Richard  then,  seeing 
Northumberland  mactive  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  wavering, 
spurred  his  horse  and  rushed,  crying  "Treason,  treason!" 
to  where  he  espied  Henry  ;  he  killed  sir  William  Brandon  the 
standard-bearer,  unhorsed  sir  John  Cheney,  and  had  made  a 
furious  blow  at  Henry  himself,  which  was  warded  off  by  sir 
Wdliam  fetmley,  when  he  was  thrown  from  bis  horse  and 
slnn  Lord  Stanley,  taking  up  the  crown  which  he  wore, 
pla  ed  it  on  the  head  of  Henry,  and  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
Ituig  Henry ! "  wefe  instantly  raised.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
lord  Ferrirs,  RatclifFe,  and  Brackenbury,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  were  slain ;  the  victors  lost  but  one  hundred 
men  The  body  of  Richard  was  stripped,  thrown  across  a 
horte,  and  cirried  to  Leicester,  where  it  was  interred  in  ihe 
churub  of  the  Gray  friars.  The  blood  of  Catesby  and  two 
others  alone  was  shed  after  the  victory. 

Richard  was  but  two-and-thirty  years  old  when  he  thu* 
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perished,  the  victim  of  his  ambition.  In  his  person  hi,  vaa 
small,  and  the  defect  in  his  left  arm  and  an  elevation  of  aiie 
shoulder  deformed  him  iti  some  measure,  but  his  face  was 
handsome  and  like  his  father's.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  common  tale  of  his  being  born  with  teeth,  and  only  what 
we  have  stated  for  that  of  his  being  humpbacked. ,  He  was 
brave,  loved  magnificence,  and  justice  also,  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  his  ambition,  but  in  the  gratification  of  this 
passion  we  have  seen  that  he  would  stoo  at  no  crime.  Had 
■  lestly  by  his  crown,  he  wouiil  probably  have  worn 
1  honor  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  people. 

With  Richard  ended  the  Plantagenct  dynasty,  which  had 
ruled  England  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  talf;  and  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  terminated  tlie  Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which,  with  intermissions,  had  lasted  for  a  space  of  thiriy 
years.  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  these  wars  that  the 
evils  of  them  fell  chiefly  on  the  nobility ;  for  with  one  excep- 
tion the  slaughter  in  the  field  was  not  considerable,  and  there 
was  none  of  that  petty  warfare  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  which,  in  civil  wars  which  interest  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  so  much  more 
blood  is  shed  than  in  regular  battles.  Successive  generations 
of  the  houses  of  Neville,  Pole,  and  Clifford  were  cut  off  on 
the  field  or  scaffold  :  many  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  poverty.*  "  I  myself,"  says  Comines,  "  saw  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  the  king  of  England's  brother-in-law,  walking 
barefoot  after  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  train,  and  earning  hia 
bread  from  door  to  door."  "  In  my  remembrance,"  says 
the  same  writer,  "  eiglity  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land perished  in  these  convulsions;  seven  or  eight  battles 
were  fought  in  the  course  of  thirty  years;  their  own  country 
was  desolated  by  the  English  as  cruelly  as  the  former  gener- 
ation had  wasted  France."  In  this,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  some  exaggeration  ;  there  certainly  did  not  fall  that  plum- 
ber of  princes  of  the  blood. 


We  have  thus  brought  our  history  to  the  end  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  dynasty,  a  rac^  of  princes  not  excelled  in  intellectual 

■  The  story  of  the  ehepherfl  lord  Clifford,  to  which  Wordaworth'a 
poettv  has  lent  Q.dilitLoiial  attract joi"!,  strongly  resembles  that  of  iV-ri 
Soon;  in  the  romantic  annals  of  Fersir 
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vigov  by  any  line  of  sovereigns.  As  with  them  the  feudal 
and  papal  period  of  England  may  be  said  to  terminate,  the 
next  period  being  one  of  transition  to  the  present  altered  con- 
dition of  society,  we  will  conclude,  it  by  a  sketch  of  the  po- 
itical  and  religious  state  of  the  country  at  this  time. 

The  constitution  of  England  under  the  PJaDtageiiela  was 
a  monarchy  limited  by  law,  which  law  the  king  could  not 
alter  at  his  will.  "  A  king  of  England,"  says  sir  Johu  For- 
tescue,  writing  to  the  son  of  Henry  VL,  "  cannot  at  his  pleas- 
ure make  any  alterations  in  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  na- 
ture of  nis  government  is  not  only  regai  but  political."  Yet 
the  king  was  not  merely  an  hereditary  executive  magistrate ; 
he  had  extensive  prerogatives  annexed  to  his  dignity,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  patriots  of  this  period  was  to  limit  these 
rights  and  restrain  thcjr  abuoe.  Some  of  the  principal  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  have  been  already  enumerated,  and 
the  modes  of  restraining  them  described.  Such  were  the 
feudal  rights  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation.  The  prin- 
cipal remaming  grievances  were  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
purveyance  and  of  pardon.  Purvpyance  was  the  right  of 
taking,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  but  nt  a  fair  price, 
provisions  and  whatever  else  were  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  household,  also  that  of  impressing  horses  and  carriages 
for  the  king's  journeys.  This  invested  the  purveyors  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  arbitrary  power,  and  it  was  a  subject  of 
constant  complaint.  The  royal  privilege  of  pardon,  too,  was 
frequently  found  to  operate  against  the  best  intereMis  of  so- 
ciety, as  pardons  were  sold  or  granted  to  interest ;  and  the 
criminal,  when  convicted,  often  eluded  justice  by  producing 
the  royal  pardon,  which  had  been  bought  or  procured  before- 
hand. The  redress  of  these  and  other  abuses  was  usually  a 
matter  of  bargain  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  thej/ 
giving  a  subsidy,  and  lie  engaging  to  correct  what  was  com- 
plained of  Still  the  kings  would,  whtju  they  had  the  power, 
go  on  in  their  old  course;  but  the  parliament,  by  perseve- 
rance, and  by  taking  advantage  of  foreign  wars,  disputed 
successions,  and  other  circumstances,  gradually  set  limits  to 
prerogaiive;  and  an  able  writer  of  the  present  day  has  with 
reason  thus  expressed  himself;  "  I  know  not  whether  there  ate 
any  essential  privileges  of  our  countrymen,  any  fundamental 
securities  against  arbitrary  power,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon 
positive  institution,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  the  time  when 
the  house  of  Plantagenet  filled  the  English  throne." 

Theareat  cause  of  this  rational  limitation  of  power  and 
establish nient  of  the  principles  of  true  liberty  seems  to  hava 
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been  ihe  peculiar  situation  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The 
nobles  were  not,  like  tliose  of  the  continent,  the  lords  of  ex- 
tensive continuous  territories,  who  might  sing) j  set  the  crown 
at  defiance.  Their  manors  laj  scattered  through  various 
counties;  the  power  of  the  sovereign  could  at  oiiiie  crush 
any  refractory  vassal ;  it  was  only  by  union  among  them- 
selves, and  l>y  gaining  tlie  people  to  their  side,  that  they 
could  maintain  their  rights  and  limit  the  royal  prerogative. 
In  this  maimer  the  interests  of  the  nobility  became  identified 
with  those  of  the  people,  and  hence  their  names  are  associ- 
ated with  every  struggle  for  liberty  throughout  our  history. 
This  was  further  increased  by  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  English  was  the  only  nobility  which  did  not  form 
a  peculiar  cla.s3,  or  caste.  In  England  the  actual  holder  of 
the  title  alone  was  nohie ;  his  sons  and  brothers  were  siuiple 
comniouerf,  and  ranked  with  the  people  Hence  arose  thit 
meltmg  lalo  one  another  of  the  various  grades  ot  our  society 
ind  as  our  nobles  never  clamied  any  exemption  from  tii\ea 
ind  other  burdens,  their  privileges  have  never  excited  jeal 
ous)  or  hatied  For  all  these  idvantages  we  are  mainly  m 
dehtod  to  the  high  power  of  the  crown  established  by  the 
Anglo-Norimn  monarcha  combined  with  the  fiee  principlL- 
of  government  traiiamitted  by  our  baxon  forefithers 

The  religious  ispect  ot  England  at  this  time  is  of  a  darker 
hue  The  mighty  tree  of  pdpal  supiemacy  had  spread  its 
capacious  shade  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  excluding  the 
brightest  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  beneath  il 
flourished  s  rank  crop  of  baleful  superstitions.  We  are  far, 
however,  from  viewing  Popery  as  a  system  purely  pernicious ; 
on  the  conirary,  we  deem  that  it  was  productive  of  much  good, 
and  was  perhaps  that  which  was  best  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  it  flourished.  But  since  it  has  of  late  years,  by  auda- 
ciously perverting  history,  sought  to  represent  itself  as  without 
slain  or  blemish,  and  the  Reformation  as  in  every  sense  n 
misfortune  to  the  world,  we  will  briefly  state  what  the  reli. 
gion  of  England  reallj  teas  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  the  head  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  clergy  stood  the 
portent  of  transubstantiafioTi,  which,  for  the  sake  of  under- 
standing literally  one  of  the  simplest  of  metaphoia,  sets  reason 
and  the  testimony  of  all  the  senses  at  defiance,  and  establishes 
an  absurdity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  Brahniinism  of 
India  or  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet.  By  this  the  creature  creates 
the  Creator,  and  the  same  body  is  actually  and  entirely  pres 
ent  in  the  most  distant  regions  at  the  very  same  instant  oi 
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lime  !  Gregory  VII.  either  rejected  this  doctrine  or  shrank 
fram  establishing  it  by  the  papal  authority  ;  but  the  intrepid 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  fourth  council  of  Laleran,  (1215,)  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  it  still  remains 
the  badge  of  Rome,  a  standing  proof  that  she  sets  reason 
and  sense  at  nought.  Our  fathers  were  further  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  priest  who  conld  thus  create  his  Maker,  and 
offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  on  the  allar,  possessed  the  power  of 
removing  or  mitigating  the  penalties  of  sin  in  the  future 
world.  There  was  a  place,  they  were  told,  on  the  confines 
of  hell,  and  so  situated  as  to  receive  a  moderate  portion  of 
its  flames.  It  was  named  Purgatory  from  its  nature,  and 
thither  after  death  were  sent  the  souls  of  all  but  the  innocent 
baptized  babes,  the  perfect  saints,  or  the  incorrigibly  wicked, 
to  purge  away  by  fire  the  stains  of  sin.  The  period  of  their 
sufferings  might,  however,  be  shortened  by  prayers  and  masses; 
and  the  dying  sinner,  if  wealthy,  could,  by  leaving  money 
to  the  church,  obtain  a  relaxation  or  remission  of  his  generally 
well-merited  torments.  He  might  also  at  any  time  during 
his  life,  by  paying  money  or  by  visiting  some  place  of  devo- 
tion, obtain  an  indulgence  to  exempt  him  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  one  or  more  of  his  transgressions :  for  one  drop 
of  Christ's  blood,  it  was  said,  sufficing  to  redeem  the  whole 
world,  al!  the  rest  of  His  merits,  which  were  infinite,  together 
with  all  that  the  Saints  had  done  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  their  own  salvation,  went  to  compose  a  great  magazine 
of  racj-iis  for  the  benefit  of  sinful  men.  The  custody  of  this 
was  committed  to  the  pope,  and  money  was  the  key  that 
usually  oped  the  holy  treasure-house. 

The  church  had  adopted  most  of  the  practices  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  heathenism.  A  system,  equally  taste- 
less as  false,  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  elegant 
polytheism  of  Greece,  by  supposing  its  gods  to  have  been 
m-^rely  deified  men,  bad  been  deviseil,  and  this  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  adopted.  But  soon  it  became  the  belief  that 
what  was  fabled  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  was  true  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors.  ' 
A  new  Olympus  speedily  appeared,*  The  courts  of  heaven 
were  thronged  with  the  beatified  saints,  who  saw  in  God  all 

*  The  Romish  aaints  are  always  termed  D!.m;  thus  Divus  ThqmBS 
ia  the  style  of  Thomas  i  Beokei.  "  Dcos,"  says  a  heathen,  (Serviiia 
on  Jin.  xii.  139,)  "ffiternoa  dieimua,  divos  vera  qui  ex  horainibvis 
fiiint."  In  another  place,  {^n.  v.  45,)  he  adds,  "unde  difos  etiim 
liiiperatotea  vocamnB."    How  closely  papal  Rnme   imitated  heathen 
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that  took  place  on  earth,  and  heard  the  prayers  addresstd  to 
tliem  by  their  votaries  below  for  the  exercise  of  their  power 
or  their  mediation  in  their  Tavor.  High  above  all  in  rank 
and  power  stood  the  Uueen  of  HeaTen  of  the  new  mythoiogy, 
the  Virgin,  born  without  siD,  dead  without  pain,  and  trans- 
lated bodily,  like  her  divine  Son,  to  heaven,  where  she  stil! 
exercises  over  him  ihi;  mild  authority  of  a  mother.  Such 
were  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  in  heaven  ■  on  earth  churches 
and  festiiala  were  dedicited  and  priyers  were  offered  to 
them  their  relics  thitis  their  bones  their  h  lir  the  very 
parings  of  their  nails  and  the  fragments  of  their  garments, 
or  the  implement"  of  their  tortire  were  enclosed  in  costly 
ehrines,  adorned  witli  preuious  gems  and  worsh  ped  by  the 
people  Their  images  especially  those  of  the  Virgin  were 
aiao  the  ob]ects  of  adoration  ,  pilgr  miges  were  made  to  them 
and  rich  offerings  deposited  on  their  altars.  Thus,  while 
the  ancient  heathens  directed  their  worship  to  beings  whom 
they  regarded  as  superior  to  man  in  nature,  the  Christians 
of  the  middle  ages  adored  their  fellow-mortals;  their  idolatry 
was  as  gross  as  that  of  the  ancient  world;  thelegenda  of 
their  saints  were  frequently  of  a  far  more  immoral  tone 
than  the  mythes  of  Greece,  and,  what  these  (properly  under- 
stood) were  not,  ofl;en  highly  impions.* 

This  system  of  polytheism  and  idolatry  was,  however,  not 
without  its  bright  spots,  Tte  aspect  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
presented  in  the  Homisfa  books  of  devotion,  is  very  magnif 
icent  and  attractive.  But  by  far  the  most  seductive  portion 
of  tVie  s)'stem  is  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  superstition  ever  devised!  The  idea  of  the  "pure 
god,"  Phmbus  Apollo,  in  the  Grecian  system,  was  certainly 
beautiful,  and,  we  may  add,  elevating;  but  who  could  think 
of  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Virgin?  The  Crishna  of 
Hindoo,  the  Balder  of  Scandinavian  polytheism,  fall  still 
more  short  of  it.  A  woman  lovely,  gentle,  pure,  and  stain- 
less, whose  heart  wells  forth  streams  of  holy  love  and  benev- 
olence, exalted  to  supreme  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  must, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pions  votary,  have  been  invested  with  a 
radiance  of  mild,  tempered  divinity  not  to  be  conceived  by 

•  Hallani,  (Midais  Ages,  iii.  349,}  afler  retaOng  aome  of  the  impioua 
legends  of  the  Virgin  circulated  by  tiie  monks,  thus  expreaues  himBelf: 
'Whether  the  BUperBtition  of  these  dark  agea  had  aotuallj  passed  thai 
point  when  it  beoomea  more  injuriona  to  puhlio  morale  and  (he  welfars 
of  society,  than  the  entire  absence  of  all  religions  notions,  is  a  very 
comples  question,  upon  which  I  would  by  no  means  prnwmnce  b» 
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thiwe  who  are  not  themselves  beiievera.  Unfortunately  the 
ijeatiLiful  conception  was  but  too  often  spoiled  by  the  vulgiti 
and  impious  legend  which  made  the  divine  object  partial, 
rereDgeful,  vain,  nnd  venal.  Among  the  attrttctions  of  this 
system  must  also  be  enumerited  the  sensible  ones  of  the 
pi     ddh  bts    f  1      I      y      le      11  h  II  dp      es 

i  g  d    I  h  h  t        h 

d  hi  i      p    M    h        h 


Hflmlpl         dlyhS  h 

dh  gnyldidf  1  dl 

By  f    h  nd     f   I      ]        nes     fp 

g       y       dmteh      h      lldgdlly       n        d 

p  f  fiflfildfhkudn 

Tl     m      i      f   1       1    ey  aJ  P    flg         h     ^h 

b  y     d  q  1  1    m         II  1 

dif        d  ndpylhy       1449   h      1    gy 

hdp  p  djl  hmy 

[       ts  I  II  1  1    d  b    a  g  ly 

ed       d  bl  d  w    ngf  lly    by   d  d  f 

J  I  and  pygl  y  P   ^  hbepdndf 

11  f  f !  f     P      '         b  f        h     lat     f  Ju 

a    g         1  f    m     11  f    f  k  ng     X 

1  p       d  d  1 1     (6     S'^ )  f  y  p  u    he 

1,1  pdlk  Whwrnyaaku 

bnh  lyfl       Igyh  Idp       n         1 

,1  petition  ? 

Ignorance  and  immoiality  nre  usual,  ihoiigh  not  neces- 
sary, ooTap;mionH.  We  may  therefore  not  be  surprised  to 
Snd  thiit  the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy  were  grossly  igno- 
rant. But  few  of  them  knew  the  ([leaning  of  the  prayers 
they  muttered  daily  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  to  read 
and  study  the  Scriptures,  even  in  the  Latin  version,  was 
regarded  as  needless  to  those  whose  feligioa  was  almost 
totally  made  up  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  ignorance  o( 
the  laity  was  of  course  greater  if  possible  (han  that  of  their 
spiritual  guides. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  Eu. 
rope  was  totally  enthralled  to  supersliliou  in  these  times 

'  ItoUaFarl.,  vol.v.  p.  153;  Turner,  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  140 
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It  was  far  otherwise,  as  th     d      0  J      g    n      Hb 

Albigeiises,  and  the  perB(;eu  h    L        d        d 

heretics,  as  they  were  styled  b     h  p 

Though  the  clergy  exerted  tl  h       m  g 

they  filled  the  prisons  with    h        wh     d      d  k 

kindled  the  piles  for  those  w  sed  h 

still  continued  to  spread,  a  a  nd  "^     , 

every  day  of  the  seed  which  w  d         h  b     d 

harvest  of  mental  liberty.       V     h  ng  e; 

for  beiieving  that  Dante,  Pe  w 

genius  sheds  such  a  lustre  oi    h    m  dd  ™  . 

organs  of  an  extensive  sect        p  w  ha 

was  hostility  to  the  papacy,  ts        m  d  d 

practices*      The  middle   a  m    ■J  d  g 

while  we   view  in  them  the         g 
nature  against  superstition,  uph    d  b  d     n         u 

and  we  learn  to  acknowled  d  b         g  d 

men  whose  unremitting  effor         h       d  y      w      h 

we  riow  enjoy  the  benefits. 

*  The  writer  here  alludes  to  what  he  regarda  as  the  ejtraordinary 
discoveries  of  his  most  valued  friend,  Profeeaor  Gahriele  Rossetti,  in  Ivia 
"  Comento  Analitioo  "  on  Dante,  hia  "  Spirlto  Antipapale  de  Ciaaaici 
[talfnni,"  and  his  "  Mistero  dell'  Am«r  Platonieo"  a  work  jh.oh  im= 
not  yet  appeared,  but  of  which  the  present  author  has  had  the  advan 
Lage  of  see  log  all  that  has  been  as  yet  orinled 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HENRY   VII. 
1485—1509. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  to  direct  tliat  the  prin 
cess  Elizabeth  and  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Warwiclt,  whom 
tlie  late  tyrant  had  placed  at  Sheriff-Hutton  in  Yorkshire, 
should  be  conveyed  to  London,  the  former  to  be  restored  to 
her  mother,  the  latter  to  be  immured  in  the  Tower.  He 
then  proceeded  by  easy  journeys  to  the  capital.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  met  him  without  the  city,  (Aug.  9S ;) 
he  passed  through  the  streets  in  a  close  litter  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  a  Te  Beam  was  chanted,  and  he  then  look  up  hia 
abode  at  the  house  of  the  bishop.  While  there  he  solemnly 
renewed. his  engagement  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
but  declined  espousing  her  till  after  he  should  have  been 
crowned  and  have  held  a  parliament. 

The  coronation  would  have  taken  place  immediMely  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  named  the  Sweating  Sick- 
ness from  its  nature.  It  was  a  rapid  fever,  carrying  people 
off  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  which  time  if  they  got  through 
they  were  almost  sure  of  recovery.  It  lasted  but  a  month, 
and  was  regarded  as  being  m  the  atmosphere,  and  not  an 
epidemic  or  contagious  malady. 

The  king  was  crowned  on  the  SOih  of  October  by  the 
primate.  He  was  frugal  of  his  honors  on  this  occasion, 
only  making  twelve  bmiierels,  am)  raisiuf;  his  uncle.  Jasper 
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earl  of  Pembroke,  lo  Ihe  digQiiy  of  duke  of  Bedford,  .ord 
Stanley  to  that  of  ear!  of  Derby,  and  air  Edward  Coiirtenay 
to  thiit  of  eatl  of  Devon.  He  appointed  a  body  of  avchera  to 
attend  him  in  future,  under  pretext  of  imitating  the  state  of 
foreign  princes.     They  were  named  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 

When  parliament  met,  (Nov.  II,)  tlie  matter  of  most  im- 
portance that  occupied  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  crown, 
Henry's  title  restetl  on  three  grounds:  his  pledged  mnr- 
riage  with  Elizabeth;  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Lun- 
caster;  the  right  of  conquest.  The  last  was  too  odious  to 
be  put  forward  promineutiy;  the  first  waa  disagreeable  to 
his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  Lancastriai.  adherents, 
and  would  only  secure  the  succession  to  his  issue  by  Eliza- 
beth. "  He,  therefore,"  says  Bacon,  "  rested  on  the  title 
of  Lancaster  in  the  main,*  vising  the  marriage  and  the 
victory  as  supporters ; "  and  in  the  act  of  settlement  it  was 
merely  enacted,  that  "the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  pe^son  of  the  then 
sovereign  lord  king  Henry  VH,,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  coming'."  As  all  mention  of  the  princess  seemed 
studiously  avoided,  those  of  both  parties  who  had  looked 
forward  to  the  termination  of  the  differences  between  the 
White  and  the  Red  Rose  grew  alarmed.  Shortly  after,  (Dec, 
10,)  the  commons  took  occasion  to  petition  the  king  to  take 
the  princess  to  wife ;  the  peers  readily  expressed  their  con- 
recess  he'espoused'Elizabeth,  (Jan.  18,  1486.) 

In  this  parliament  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
Richard  HI.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the 
lords  Lovel,  Zouch,  Ferrars,  and  about  two  dozen  of  others, 
all  grants  made  by  the  crown  sin^^e  the  34th  of  Henry  VT, 
were  resumed;  and  a  general  pardon  was  issued  in  the 
king's  name  to  all  the  adherents  of  the  late  usurper.    . 

After  the  dissolution  the  king  set  out  on  a  progresr.  through 
the  kingdom,  and  as  the  North  had  been  most  attached  to 
Richard,  he  proceeded  thiiher  first,  hoping  to  gain  the  peo- 
ple by  spending  the  summer  among  them.  While  he  was 
ffeeping  his  Easter  at  Lincoln,  he  heard  that  lord  Lovel  had 
left  the  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  and  when  he  reached  Ponte- 
fract  he  learned  that  Lovel  had  raised  a  force  and  intended 

*  No  title  could  be  wenker  than  thia.  Henry  claimed  through  liia 
mother,  (who  was  still  alive,)  the  sole  heiress  of  the  dolte  of  Somprsi-t, 
descended  from  one  of  the  children  whom  Catherine  Swynftrd  bore  to 
John  of  Gaunt  before  iHitrringe,  and  who,  when  legitimated,  were  ei 
(iiesaly  excluded  from  0.11  claim  to  the  crown. 
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surprising  him  on  his  entry  into  York.  But  this  lord,  find- 
ing the  rojal  army  too  numerous,  gave  up  his  project,  and 
liaving  permitted  his  followers  to  disperse,  made  bis  own 
escape  to  Flanders.  The  king  remained  three  weeks  in 
York,  and  Ije  then  returned  to  London  by  way  of  Worcester, 
GrIoucesCer,  and  Bristol.  During  hie  absence  the  queea  held 
her  court  at  Winchester,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  and 
her  mother-in-law  the  countess  of  Richmond,  Here,  in  her 
eighth  month,  {Sept.  20.)  she  was  delivered  of  her  first  child, 
a  son,  who  was  named  Arthur,  after  the  famous  British 
hero,  from  whose  lineage  the  king  affected  to  be  sprung 
on  the  father's  side. 

The  evident  favor  shown  by  the  king  to  he  Lancastrian 
party  gave  great  offence  to  the  Yorkists ;  they  were  also 
displeased  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  the  queen  in  de- 
ferring her  coronation  ;  the  manners  of  the  kin"  too  were 
cold  and  repulsive,  totally  different  from  those  of  the  former 
kinga  of  England,  Thia  state  of  discontent  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  introducing  the  most  estraordinarj  imposture 
recorded  in  history;  for  though  many  have  personated  dead 
or  missing  princes,  who  ever  knew  of  an  impostor  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  prince  who  was  known  to  be  alive,  and  could  be 
produced  at  any  time'? 

There  was  a  priest  at  Oxford  named  Richard  Simons, 
or  Symmonds,  a  man  of  a  subtle,  enterprising  temper.  He 
had  a  pupi!  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  named  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker,  or,  as  others  said,  of  an  organ- 
maker.  This  youth  was  of  a  handsome,  engaging  counte- 
nance; and  the  priest,  whether  actuated  by  hopes  of  great 
advantages  to  himself  if  the  imposture  should  succeed,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  acting  merely  as  the  agent  of  higher 
persons,  instructed  him  to  assume  the  character  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  who,  it  was  rumored,  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower  in  the  late  reign.  But  on  a  report  of  the  escape  of 
the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  Simons,  or  his  directors,  changed 
the  plan,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Simnel  should  personate 
this  prince.  As,  during  the  abode  of  the  duke  of  York  ia 
Ireland  as  chief  governor  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  the 
Anglo-Irish  had  become  strongly  attached  to  his  persoa 
family,  and  cause,  it  was  resolved  that  the  drama  should  open 
in  that  country.  Accordingly  Simons  and  his  pupi!  landed 
in  Dublin,  where  the  earl  of  Kddare,  the  lord  deputy,  with- 
out b^itation  or  inquiry,  at  once  acknowledged  the  pre- 
tended Piantagenet.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
nobilit"  and  people  in  general.     The  Butlers  of  Ormond,  a 
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few  of  the  prelates  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford  ilo-  e 

Id        h  f  k    g  H      y 

Wh        1  1    1    h               fH      J    1 

mdg  'P               dpi                dby 


rp        bu  iy    f    h     d  d 


f  L  n     i     wh 


khdfhp         d  ndh  blhd 

p  nd  !         Th  m      B        h  f  L  h 

went  privately  to  the  court  of  Mnrgaret  the  duchess-dowager 
of  Burgundy,  who,  as  Bacon  observes,  "  having  the  spirit 
of  a  man  and  the  malice  of  a  woman,  abounding  in  treasure 
b)  the  greatness  of  her  dower  and  her  provident  govern- 
ment, and  being  childless  and  without  any  nearer  care,  made 
It  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  majesty  royal  of 
England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house;  and  she  bare 
such  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  per- 
son lly  to  the  king,  as  that  she  was  no  ways  mollified  by  the 
con|unction  of  the  houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but  rather 
hafeil  her  niece  as  the  means  of  the  king's  ascent  to  the 
crown  and  assurance  therein."  This  may  account  for 
Margaret's  readily  engaging  in  the  project;  as  for  Lincoln, 
he  may  have  hoped,  if  the  present  king  was  overthrown,  to 
make  good  his  title  against  the  pretender,  the  real  '" 


wick,  and  the  daughter 

8  of  king  Edward 

Margaret  having  furnished  Lincoln  a 

nd  lord 

Level  with 

a  body  of  two  thousand  German  veterans,  com 

manded  by 

an    able    officer    named   Martin    Schwa 

z,  they 

sailed    for 

Ireland   and  landed   at 

Dublm.     By  the 
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ned  (May  24)  as 

Edward  VI.  by  the 
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the  cathedral  to  the  castle  on  the  shouiders  of  a  gigantic 
chieftain  of  English  blood,  named  Darcy.  A  parliament 
was  summoned,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for 
invading  England,  and  but  ten  days  after  (June  4)  the  troops 
of  the  pretender  effected  a  landing  at  Purness  in  Lancashire, 
where  beiag  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  sir  Thomas  Broughton 
they  pushed  on  for  Yorkshire.  The  king  meantime  had 
assembled  his  troops  at  ICenilworth,  wlience  he  advanced 
to  Nottingham ;  every  day  he  was  joined  by  additional  troops, 
while  Lincoln  found  all  his  efforts  vain  to  rouse  the  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  York.  He  resolved  to  make  himself 
if  possible  master  of  the  town  of  Newark,  but  the  king  got 
between  him  and  that  place,  and  at  Stoke  the  two  armies 
came  in  sight,  {June  16.)  Urged  by  despair,  though  his 
troops  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men,  Lincoln  accepted 
the  proffered  combat.  The  battle  lasted  but  three  hours, 
and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  rebels,  one  half  of  whom 
were  slain.  Most  of  their  leaders  perished;  Lincoin. 
Schwartz,  sir  Thomas  Broughton,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
his  brother,  Manrice  Fitzgerald,  remained  on  the  field. 
Lord  Lovel  was  seen  to  escape,  but  he  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  after.*  Simons  and  his  pupil  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  former,  beiag  made  to  confess  the  imposture,  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  was  heard  of  no  more ;  the  latter  was  made 
a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  he  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  more  important  office  of  one  of  the  king's  falconers. 
Thus  ended  this  strange  insurrection. 

The  king,  who  always  felt  or  affected  great  devotion,  caused 
a  Te  Deura  to  be  sung  at  Lincoln,  whither  he  proceeded 
after  the  battle  ;  and  he  sent  his  banner  to  be  offered  to  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  had  made  his  vows. 
He  then  made  a  progress,  or  rather  judicial  circuit,  through 
the  North,  where  he  punished  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the 
rebels,  in  a  few  cases  with  death,  in  most  by  fines  and  ran- 
soms, which  mode  was  more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  as  it 
brought  money  into  his  coffers.     On  his  return  to  London 


'  "  Towaru  trie  close  of  the  17th  century,  ttt  his  seat  at  Minster- 
Jjivel,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  diBCovered  a  chamber  under  the  ground,  in 
iviiich  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  re- 
clined  nn  a  table.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  fugitive  had  found 
an  asylum  in  this  aubterraneous  chamber,  where  he  was,  perhaps, 
starved  to  death  through  neglect."  (Lingard,  from  West's  Furnesa, 
p.  aiO.)  This  incident  has  acquired  addiflonal  interest  from  the  use 
:nade  of  it  in  ft  romance,  of  wliich  tlie  scene  is  in  the  eaiiie  neigh- 
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ttware  of  the  impolicy  of  hav 
corountion  he  caused  that  i 
great  nidgiiiGcence  For  this  purpose,  having  been  lodged 
according  to  custom  in  the  Tower,  she  was  conveyed  on 
Saturday  Nosemher  the  24th,  to  Westminster  in  a  litler, 
jier  which  four  Ifuights  held  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold. 
!^hc  was  attired  m  white  cloth  of  gold  damask,  with  a 
■iiatitle  of  the  same  furred  with  ermine.  "  Her  fairs;  yelow 
haire  says  our  authority,  "  hung  downe  pleyne  byhynd  her 
btk  with  a  cille  of  pipes  over  it."  Several  other  litters,  and 
ioir  haroneesea  mounted  on  gray 'palfreys,  followed.  On 
Sunday  she  was  crowned,  and  she  then  dined  in  state  in  the 
hill  The  iad)  Catherine  Grey  and  mistress  Ditton  went 
and  sat  at  her  feet  under  the  table,  and  the  countesses  of 
Oxford  and  Rivers  knelt  at  each  side  of  her,  holding  a 
kerchief  at  times  I  efore  her.  The  king  viewed  the  whole 
from  behmd  a  lattice. 

Henry  wasnow  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  as  the  Scots  were  the  people  who  could  give  him  greatest 
annoyance  he  took  advantage  of  the  friendly  feeling  which 
their  king  James  111.,  had  toward  him,  to  establish  a  truce 
for  seven  years  between  (heir  respective  kingdoms;  to 
■itrengthen  their  amity,  it  was  arranged  that  James,  who  was 
now  a  widower  should  marry  the  queen-dowager,  and  his 
two  sons  two  ot  her  daughters.*  This  project,  however, 
was  frustrated  as  the  king  of  Scots  was  murdered  the 
following  year  by  his  turbulent  subjects.  Henry  renewed  the 
truce  with  his  sou  and  successor. 

The  affairs  of  Brittany  were  at  this  time  in  a  very  ticklish 
condition.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  fiefs  except  Bur- 
gundy which  had  not  been  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
its  duke  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his  only  children 
were  twc  daughters.  The' eldest,  Anne,  who  was  now  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  by  the 
lord  d'Aibret  of  Beam.  But  the  young  king  of  France, 
Charles  VIII.,  who,  as  being  contracted  to  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  could  not  seek  the  hand  of  Anne,  was  resolved 
toassertsome  ancient  feudal  claim  and  take  possession  of  the 
duchy.  Some  time  after  the  French  troops  entered  Brittany  ; 
both  sides  applied  to  Henry ;  his  parliament  gave  him  funds. 


•  Rjmer,  »ii.  339.  This  fact,  fiist  advetted  to  by  Lingard,  se 
Bi'Mve  uompifctely  the  common  notion  that  Henry  treated  his  r 
i-Iaw  with  great  and  unneoeasHry  harsh nese. 
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gnd  urged  him  to  aid  the  duke ;  but  though  he  took  their 
money,  he  heeded  not  their  advice.  The  French  arms  still 
advanced,  (148S,)  and  the  duke  waa  obliged  lo  sign  a  treaty 
allowing  Chiu'les  to  retain  his  conquests,  and  binding  him- 
self not  to  marry  either  of  his  daughters  without  the  consent 
f  h        p  I    d      A  few  weeks  after,  the  duke  and  his 

V  ef,  d  g!  t  both  died ;  Charles  then  claimed  the 
ss  d  wed  the  war,  and  he  soon  made  hinjself 

m  f         halt  of  the  duchy. 

Tl  E  1  h  t  on  was  eager  to  take  the  part  of  the 
p  t  d  p  The  parliament,  when  summoned  again, 

f     ly  t  d       pplies;  "yet,"  says  Bacon,  "the  subsidy 

d  b  f       tliat   proved    !>  a  rah  and  bitter.     All  was 

d    t  I    t  1  e  king's  barn,  but  it  waa  after  a  storm.  " 

Th  p  pi  f  D  1  am  and  Yorkshire  refused  to  pay  it ;  tl  * 
collectors  appealed  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
wrote  to  court  for  instructions;  the  king  wrote  back  that 
he  would  not  abate  a  penny  ;  the  earl  assembled  the  free- 
holders and  delivered  the  harsh  mandate  in  a  harsh  manner  ; 
the  people  became  irritated,  and,  attacking  the  earl's  house, 
slew  himself  and  some  of  his  servants.  An  insurrection 
now  broke  out,  headed  by  sir  John  Egreinont  and  a  low 
'ellow  named  John  k  Chamber.  The  king  sent  troops 
.wEiinat  them  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  pardoned 
aiid  released  from  the  Tower,  and  the  insurgents  were 
speeddy  routed.  Egremont  escaped  to  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy; Chamber  was  taken,  and  executed  at  York. 

A  body  of  six  thousand  men,  however,  under  lord  Wil- 
loughby  de  Brook,  was  sent  to  Brittany  ;  but  as  they  were 
forbidden  to  act  on  the  offensive  they  proved  of  little  use,  and 
as  sooti  as  the  six  months  of  their  service  were  expired  they 
returned  home.  The  duchess  afterwards  (1491)  matried 
Masimilian  by  proxy,  but  the  king  of  France  having  gained 
over  her  counsellors,  and  supporting  their  arguments  by  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  forced  her  to  rescind  that  contract  and 
become  his  queen, 

Henry,  seeing  Brittany  ibijE  lost,  resolved,  since  he  could 
do  nothing  else,  to  make  money  of  the  affair.  He  summoned 
a  parliament,  and  pretending  great  indignation,  declared  his 
determinationto  make  war  on  France;  the  parliament,  always 
liberal  on  these  occasions,  readily  granted  two  tenths  and 
two  fifteenths,  and  the  king  himself  renewed  the  practice 
of  extorting  money  under  the  title  of  benevolence.  We  are 
(old  of  a  dilemma  used  by  the  chancellor  Morion  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  some  called  hia  fork,  others  his  crutch 
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He  directed  the  commissioners,  that  "  if  they  met  with  anj 
that  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them  that  they  must  ueeda 
have  because  they  laid  up;  and  if  they  were  spenders,  they 
must  needs  have  because  it  was  seen  in  their  port  aod  manner 
of  living."  So,  as  the  historian  says,  neither  kind  came 
amiss,  and  the  king,  having  thus  gotten  plenty  of  money,  at 
eiigthlanded  at  Calais,  (Oct.  6,)  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  whence  he 
advanced  in  a  few  days  and  laid  siege  to  Boulogne.  But  this 
was  all  mere  sham  and  pretence,  for  negotiations  for  peace 
were  going  on  all  the  time ;  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
was  finally  concluded,  (Nov.  3,)  Charles  engaging  to  pay,  at 
the  rate  of  25,000  francs  a  year,  the  sum  of  I49,0«0/.  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  on  his  queen,  and  of  the  arrears  of 
the  annuity  due  to  Edward  IV,  Henry  then  returned  to 
England ;  his  connseliots,  who  had  all  gotten  presents  and 
pensions  from  Charles,  praised  his  wisdom  and  policy ; 
but  his  nobles,  many  of  whom  had  sold  or  pledged. thpir 
estates  to  furnish  them  for  the  war,  were  discontented,  and 
said  that  "  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people 
to  feather  himself" 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy  was,  by  the  classic  fancy  of  the 
age,  styled  the  king's  Juno,  as  being  to  him  what  that  god- 
dess was  to  the  "  pious  JEneas."  She  was  unremitting  in 
her  hostility,  and  "  at  this  time,"  says  Bacon,  "the  king 
began  again  to  be  haunted  with  spirits  by  her  magic  and 
curious  arts."  For  just  as  he  had  declared  war  against 
France,  a  vessel  from  Portugal  arrived  at  Cork  in  Ireland, 
on  board  of  which  was  a  young  man  of  engaging  mien,  and 
aged  about  twenty  years.  A  rumor  soon  spread  that  he 
wasRicharddukeof  York,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower. 
The  answers  he  made  when  questioned  satisfied  his  credulous 
imditors.  The  citizens,  induced  by  O'Water,  their  late 
mayor,  declared  for  him;  the  ear!  of  Desmond,  the  great 
southern  chief,  did  the  same  ;  but  the  earl  of  Kildare,  when 
applied  to,  returned  an  ambiguous  answer.  Ere  the  pre- 
tender advanced  any  farther,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Charlrato  repair  to  France,  which  he  accepted,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  was  treated  as  the  true  heir  to  the  English  crown ;  a 
guard  of  honor  was  assigned  him,  and  the  exiles,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred,  offered  him  their  services.  Henry  hur- 
ried on  the  peace,  and  Charles  then  ordered  the  pretender 
lO  quit  bis  dominions,  having  now  made  the  use  of  him  he  hai 
proposed.  He  sought  refuge  with  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
by  whom  lie  vas  received  with  open  arms;  she  styled  him 
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[he  White  Rose  of  England,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  thirty 
halberdiers.  The  English  Yorkists,  ansioua  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  sent  over  sir  Robert  Clifford  as  their  secret  agent, 
and  he  reported  that  be  was  the  real  duke  ofYorli.  The 
king  also  despatched  his  emissaries,  in  order  to  tind  out  who 
he  really  was ;  aiid  the  result  of  their  inquiries  ia  said  to  have 
been,  that  his  name  was  Peterkin,  or  Perkin,  {i.  e.  Little 
Peter,)  Osbeuk  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew  of 
Toiirnay;  that  by  frequenting'  the  society  of  the  English 
merchants  in  Flanders  he  had  acquired  their  language  and 
manners;  that  the  lady  Margaret  had  fixed  upon  him  as  a 
proper  person  to  personate  her  nephew  ;  and  that  fearing  he 
would  be  suspected  if  he  came  direct  from  Flanders,  she  had 
sent  him  to  Lisbon  in  the  service  of  lady  Brorapton,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  exiles.  The  king  now  required  of  the  arch- 
duke Philip,  the  sovereign  of  Burgundy,  to  banish  or  surren- 
der Warbeck ;  but  he  replied  that  he  could  not  control  the 
duchess  in  the  lands  of  her  dower.  Henry,  in  revenge,  with- 
drew the  mart  of  English  cloth  from  Antwerp,  and  forbade 
all  intercourse  between  the  two  couotries. 

The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  king  had  gained  Clifford, 
who  communicated  to  him  the  names  of  the  leading  English 
Yorkists  who  were  in  correspondence  with  the  partisans  of 
tbe  pretender ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Lord  Fitzwalter  and 
several  others  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Sentence 
of  death  was  passed  on  them.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  sir 
Thomas  Thwaites,  and  Robert  Radcliffe  were  executed  at 
once;  Fitzwalter  was  imprisoned  at  Calais;  the  rest  were 
pardoned.  But  a  greater  victim  was  to  fall.  After  celebra- 
ting his  Christmas,  Henry  removed  his  court  to  the  Tower, 
(.Ian.  7,  1495,)  where  Clifford  was  brought  before  him  and 
received  his  pardon  on  his  knees.  Being  required  to  reveal 
all  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy,  he  named  the  lord  chamberlain 
sir  William  Stanley,  he  who  had  saved  the  king's  life  at  Bos- 
worth.  The  king  affected  great  horror,  aud  refused  to 
believe  him;  Clifford  persisted,  and  Stanley,  when  examined 
the  next  day,  actually  confessed  the  charge.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  some  time  after  beheaded ;  and  aa  his  per- 
(fonai  property,  much  exceeding  40,000  marks,  and  his  lands, 
yielding  3000^.  a  year  "  of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  iu  those 
times,"  fell  to  the  king,  they  were  thought  to  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  pardon.  It  is,  however,  probable  (hat  he  was 
really  guilty  of  some  words  or  acts  inconsistent  with  perfec! 
oialty.      The  chief  charge  against  him  seems  to  have  been 
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his  having  said,  "If  I  were  sure  that  that  young  man  were 
kiug  Edward's  son,  I  would  aevec  bear  arms  against  him." 

The  pretender  had  now  lain  idle  for  three  years,  and  the 
FJeminga  and  the  archduke  were  complaining  of  the  lossea 
which  he  caused  them.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to 
make  an  effort,  and  while  Henry  was  spending  some  tiioo 
with  his  mother  at  Latham  in  Lancashire,  he  landed  (July  H) 
a  few  hundred  adventurers  at  Deal  in  Kent.  Bnl  the  people 
of  the  country  rose  and  killed  several  of  them,  took  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest  to  their  boats. 
The  prisoners  were  led  to  London,  "all  railed  in  ropes,  like 
a  team  of  horses  in  cart,"  and  by  the  king's  order  they  were 
ail  hanged  there  or  on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  Perkin 
returned  to  theNethedands,  but  the  great  treaty  of  commerce, 
which  was  signed  the  next  year  between  them  and  England, 
having  deprived  him  of  his  asylum  there,  he  put  to  sea  once 
more.  He  now  sailed  to  Cork,  hut  he  found  no  countenance 
there,  as  Henry  had  secured  the  obedience  of  the  Irish.  He 
therefore  departed,  and  directed  his  course  to  Scotland, 
where  having,  ii  is  said,  presented  to  king  James  letters  from 
the  king  of  France  and  the  lady  Margaret,  he  was  received 
with  all  due  honor,  and  the  king  gnve  him  in  marriage  the 
lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and 
a  near  relation  of  his  own.  In  the  winter  the  king  assembled 
an  army  of  borderers  and  invaded  Northumberland  ;  the  ad- 
venturer, who  had  a  body^  of  about  fourteen  hundred  English 
and  other  outlaws  with  him,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
his  loyal  subjects  to  arm  in  his  cause,  and  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  Henry  Tudor,  as  he  styled  the  king.  But  the  Eng- 
lish took  no  heed;  the  king  of  Scots  then  began  to  burn 
and  waste  the  country,  at  which  Perkin,  it  is  said,  was,  or 
affected  to  be  greatly  moved,  declaring  "that  no  crown  was 
so  dear  to  his  mind  as  that  he  desired  to  purchase  it  with  the 
blood  and  ruin  of  his  country ;  "  the  king,  half  in  jest,  made 
answer,  "  that  he  doubted  much  he  was  careful  for  that  wsa 
none  of  his,  and  that  he  should  be  too  good  a  steward  for  his 
euemy  lo  save  the  country  to  his  use." 

The  king  used  the  pretext  of  this  inroad  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment and  obtain  a  subsidy.  The  tax  was  paid  in  most  places; 
but  in  Cornwall  the  people,  excited  by  the  harangues  of  one 
Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier  of  Bodmin,  and  one 
Thomas  Flammock,  a  prating  lawyer,  assembled  in  arms 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  marched  for  Lon- 
don, to  petition  the  king  to  punish  the  primate  Morton  and 
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sir  Reginald  Grey,  whom  they  regarded  as  tiie  authors  of  ihia 
impost.  At  Wells  they  were  joined  by  tlie  lord  Audley,  whom 
ihey  made  their  leader ;  they  then  advanced  into  Kent,  and 
encamped  on  Blackheath,  within  view  of  London.  The 
king,  who  had  his  troops  assembled,  prepared  to  give  them 
battle.  He  divided  his  army  into  three  parts,  of  which,  one, 
under  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  rebels  were  posted;  the  second,  under  IVAubigny 
the  lord  chamberlain,  was  to  attack  them  in  front;  while 
the  third,  under  himself  in  person,  was  to  remain  as  a  reserve 
in  St.  George's  Fields.  On  Saturday,  June  22d,  (the  king's 
lucky  day,  as  tie  esteemed  it,)  the  attack  was  made.  The 
advance  guard  of  the  rebels  defended  Deptford-biidge  at  first 
stoutly,  but  they  were  driven  back  lo  their  main  body ; 
D'Aubigny  then  gained  the  bdl,  and  they  scattered,  and  fled 
in  all  directions.  About  two  thousand  of  them  were  slain, 
and  fifteen  hundred  taken,  among  which  last  were  their 
three  leaders.  Lord  Audley  was  beheaded  ;  Flammock  and 
Joseph  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  ;  all  the  rest  were  par- 
doned. 

Meantime  the  king  of  Scots  again  poured  hi.s  light  troops 
over  the  borders,  and  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Tees.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  he  retired, 
and  soon  L.~ter,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
siidor,  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  concluded.  The  pretender 
then  letl  Scotland,  and  having  made  another  ineflectual 
attempt  at  Cork,  sailed  over  to  Whitsand  bay,  whence  ha 
advanced  to  Bodmin  and  raised  the  banner  of  Richard  IV, 
The  Corniahinen  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  repaired 
to  him,  and  his  army  was  doubled  by  the  time  he  reached 
Exeter,  to  which  town  he  laid  siege.  But  the  citizens  de- 
fending themselves  valiantly,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  county  coming  to  their  aid,  he  retired,  and  led  his  men 
toward  Taunton,  at  which  place  the  royal  army  had  now 
arrived.  During  the  day  (Sept.  20)  he  made  all  ready  for 
battle  with  great  alacrity ;  but  about  midnight  he  secretly 
departed  with  about  sixty  horse  and  took  sanctuary  at  Bewd- 
ley,  or  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest.  The  rebels  next  day, 
finding  themselves  abandoned,  submitted,  aiul  were  all  par. 
doned  except  a  few  of  the  ringleaders.  Some  horsemen 
were  sent  to  St.  Michael's  Mount  to  take  the  lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  who  had  been  left  there  by  her  husband,  "whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved,  adding  the  virtues  of  a  wife 
lo  the  virtues  of  her  sex."  When  she  was  brought  to  the 
king   he  treated  her    with  great  kindness:    he   afterwards 
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placed  her  about  the  queen,  and  assigned  her  an  honorable 
pensiou.  The  name  of  the  White  Rose,  originally  "given  to 
her  hu^band't  false  title,  v/as  continued  in  common  speech  In 
her  true  beauty,"  * 

A  guard  was  placed  round  the  sanctuary  io  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  Perkin;  and,  seeing  that  he  had  no  hopes  remaining, 
he  consented  to  leave  it  on  promise  of  a  pardoji.  The  king 
did  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but  he  had  his  liberty, 
and  on  the  return  to  LoDiJon  he  rode  in  the  royal  suite. 
On  the  way  multitudes  flocked  to  gaze  on  him.  When  they 
came  to  London  he  was  led  on  horsebaclt  througli  the  city 
Io  the  Tower  and  back  to  Westminster.  He  was  ordered 
not  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  he  was  repeat- 
edly examined  about  his  history,  and  a  portion  of  his  confession 
was  made  public.  After  six  months,  being  weary  of  restraint, 
he  contrived  to  escape,  and  made  foe  the  coast,  but  he  was  so 
closely  pursued  that  he  took  sanctuary  once  more  al  the 
priory  of  Bethlehem  at  Shena,  Al  the  request  of  the  prior 
the  king  granted  him  his  lite ;  but  he  was  made  to  stand  an 
entire  day  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster-hall,  and  the  next 
day  ill  Cheapside,  and  read  aloud  the  confession  which  he 
had  made  and  signed.  He  was  then  committed  to  the 
Tower, 

In  the  Tower  Warbeck  soon  contrived  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  the  unhappy  earl  of  Warwick,  This  ill-fated  youth  had 
spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  prison  merely  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  real  Plantagenet.  Being  secluded  from  all 
society  his  faculties  were  never  developed,  and  his  ignorance 
was  such  that,  as  the  chronicler  says,  "  he  could  not  discern 
a  goose  from  a  capon."  He  gave  in  to  the  projects  of  the 
pretender  for  their  escape;  four  servants  of  the  lieutenant,  it 
is  said,  were  gained,  who  were  to  murder  tlieir  master  and 
then  convey  the  prisoners  to  a  place  of  safety;  But  the  plot 
was  discovered  in  time;  Perkin  was  then  tried  and  convicted 
of  treasons  committed  by  him  after  his  landing  in  the  king- 
dom, and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  where  he  once  more 
read  his  confession  and  averred  its  troth.t  Warwick  was 
arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers  for  conspiring  with  Perkin 
to  raise  sedition  and  to  destroy  the  king;  the  poor  innocent 
youth  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  ou  Tower-hill,  (Nov. 
28.) 

*  She  aftetwarde  married  a  Welsh  knight  named  sir  Matthew  Ctad 
dock,  (Cnradoc,)  and  lies  burled  h    "  "  " 

t  See  Appendix  (S.) 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  last  male  t  the  Plantagenets. 
(lis  fate  was  lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  people  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  late  plot  had  been  only  a  device 
of  the  king  to  hate  a  pretext  for  destroying  him  ;  for  he  felt 
that  as  long  as  Warwick  lived  he  liad  no  chance  of  peace. 
Even  this  very  year,  a  young  man  of  Suffolk,  named  Ralph 
Wilford,  aided  by  one  Patrick,  a  friar,  had  personated  the 
young  earl  ia  Kent,  and  though  they  had  no  success,  and  the 
former  was  executed  and  the  latter  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
attempt  might  be  renewed.  Those  odious  reasons  of  state 
which  are  held  to  justify  every  crime,  might  therefore  have 
induced  (he  king  to  seize,  if  not  make,  the  pretext  for  freeing 
himself  from  apprehension  by  shedding  guiltless  blood.  But 
we  afe  assured  that  it  was  not  so  much  anxiety  for  his  own 
safety,  as  the  desire  of  procuring  a  high  alliance  for  his  son, 
that  actuated  Henry.  He  had  been  for  some  time  in  treatj 
with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Avagon,  for  a  match  between  hia 
eldest  son  and  the  infanta  Catherine,  and  he  caused,  it  is  said, 
lelters  out  of  Spain  to  be  shown  at  this  time,  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  written  to  him  "  that  he  saw  no  hopes  of  his  succes- 
sion as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived;  and  that  he  was 
ioath  to  send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers;"  and 
many  years  after,  tliat  princess,  on  a  sad  occasion,  declared 
"  that  she  had  not  offended,  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God, 
for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood."* 

The  king  now  had  rest  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
The  state  of  almost  constant  hostility  with  Scotland  was  ter- 
minated by  a  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scots  and  Henry's 
eldest  daughter  Margaret,  When  some  of  his  council  ex- 
pressed their  fears  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
England  might  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  more  saga- 
cious monarch  replied,  "that  if  that  should  be,  Scotland 
wouM  be  but  an  accession  to  England,  for  that  the  greater 
would  draw  the  less."     Time  has  verified  the  prediction. 

The  long-projected  marriage  between  prince  Arthur  and 
the  Spanish  infanta  took  place  (Nov.  14,  1501)  as  soon  as 
the  prince  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year.     There  were  splen- 


'  "  Lord  Bacon,"  aaya  Mnckintosh,  "  a  witiiMS  against  Henry  abn  re 
eiception,  poBitively  affirma  that  the  flagitious  correspondence  had 
been  seen  in  EnglFind,  and  that  it  was  shown  by  the  king  1o  eiciise 
hia  assent  to  a  dcpd  of  blood."  Lingard,  who  would  not  willingly 
hear  any  thing  bad  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  BpeaJss  of  it  as  a  mftre 
"  report  to  remove  the  odium  from  the  Sing."  Cardinal  Pole,  however, 
Warwick's  nephew,  aeems  to  have  believed  it,  for  his  biographers  Bee. 
patelli  and  Duditli  both  assert  it,  and  evidently  on  his  authority. 
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did  festivities  on  the  occasion,  and  Ludlow  in  Shropshire  waa 
fixed  on  as  the  abode  of  the  young  couple.  But  their  connu- 
bial felicity  was  destined  to  an  early  blight,  for  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  nrince  fell  sick  and  died  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  (April  2.)  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  over- 
came his  grief,  which  was  great,  began  to  think  how  he 
still  might  retain  the  Spanish  connection,  and  get  the  prin- 
cess's portion,  which  was  200,000  crowns;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  late  marriage  had 
been  fruitieas.t  it  was  arranged  that  his  second  son,  Henry, 
who  was  now  twelve  years  old,  should  espouse  his  brother's 
widow  when  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  primate 
Warhara  strongly  objected  to  tiiis  course,  as  contrary  to  the 
divine  law,  but  his  acrnpies  were  not  regarded,  and  the  ne- 
cessary bull  of  dispensation  was  easily  procured  from  pope 
Julius  II. 

The  following  year  (1503)  Henry  lost  his  cjucen,  who  died 
in  childbed  in  the  Tower.  As  the  dowager  queen  of  Naples 
had  been  left  an  immense  property  by  her  husband,  he  had 
thoughts  of  seeking  her  hand;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
reigning  king  refused  to  let  the  devise  be  executed,  he  laid 
his  plan  aside. 

On  the  death  of  Isabel  queen  of  Castile,  her  crown  devolved 
to  her  daughter  Joanna,  who  was  married  to  the  archduke 
Philip.  As  the  new  king  and  queen  were  sailing  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Spain,  (1506,)  stress  of  weather  drove  thern 
into  Weymouth.  As  soon  as  Henry  heard  of  their  arrival  he 
sent  to  invite  them  to  his  court  at  Windsor,  where  he  detained 
them  for  three  months:  in  which  time  he  made  Philip  con- 
sent to  a  treaty  of  commerce  more  to  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land than  the  former  one,  and  offered  to  marry  his  sister  the 
dowager  duchess  of  Savoy.  He  also  took  advantage  of  the 
captivity,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  archduke,  to  get  into  his 
power  a  man  of  whom  he  had  his  apprehensions.  This  was 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  slain  at  Stoke.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  Edmund  claimed  the  title  and  property,  but  Henry 
would  only  give  him  (and  that  ns  a  boon)  the  title  of  earl  and 
a  small  part  of  the  property.  When  he  afterwards  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  man,  the  king  granted  him  a  pardon,  but 
commanded  him  to  plead  it  openly  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.     Suffolk's  pride  was  wounded,  and  he  retired  to  his 

•  Hpniy  was  not  given  th  .  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  fof  some  monthf 
ifter  Arthur's  death. 
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lur  roudj,  Henry,  however,  induced  iiirti 
s  present  at  the  marriage  of  prince*  Ar- 
laion  ihe  splendor  of  his  equipages  and 
other  expenses  involved  hlni  deeply  in  debt.  Soon  after,  he 
ran  away  again,  and  the  king  then,  suspecting  a  conspiracy, 
directed  sir  Robert  Curaon,  captain  of  tlie  castle  of  Hammes, 
near  Calais,  to  pretend  to  desert  to  him,  and  if  possible  to 
'earn  his  secrets.  Oo  the  information  sent  by  Curson,  the 
king  arrested  his  own  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Devoa,  Suf- 
folk's brother  William,  sir  James  Tyrrei,  sir  William  Wind- 
ham,  and  some  others.  The  two  first,  against  whom  there 
was  no  charge  but  their  kindred  to  Suffolk,  were  detained  in 
prison;  the  two  last  were  executed  for  having  aided  the  king's 
enemy,*  (1502.)  This  crushed  the  conspiracy,  if  there  was 
one,  and  Suffolk  was  now  living  in  penury  in  the  archduke's 
dominions. 

One  day  Henry  drew  the  archduke  into  a  private  room, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said.  "  Sir,  you  have  been 
saved  upon  my  coast;  I  hope  you  will  riot  suffer  me  to  wreck 
upon  yours."  Philip  asked  what  he  meant  "I  mean  it," 
said  Sie,  "  by  that  same  harebrain  wild  fellow,  my  subject,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  who  is  protected  in  your  country,  and  begins 
to  play  the  fool  when  all  others  are  weary  of  it."  "  I  had 
thought,  sir,"  replied  Philip,  "  your  felicity  had  been  aboW 
these  thoughts,  but  if  it  trouble  you  I  will  banish  him. 
"These  hornets,"  said  the  king,  "  are  best  in  their  nes  i, 
and  worst  when  they  do  fly  abroad ;  my  desire  is  to  have  h  ,m 
delivered  to  me."  Phiiip  mused,  and  said,  "That  can  I  not 
do  with  ray  honor,  and  less  with  yours;  for  you  will  be 
thought  to  have  used  ine  as  a  prisoner."  "  Then,"  cried 
Henry,  "  the  matter  is  at  an  end  ;  for  I  will  take  that  dishonor 
upon  me,  and  so  your  honor  is  saved."  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  Suffolk  should  be  induced  to  surrender,  the  king  pledg- 
ing himself  not  to  touch  his  life.  He  came,  therefore,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Philip  then  departed. 

The  king's  avarice  naturally  increased  with  his  years,  and 
he  scrupled  at  no  means  of  extorting  money  from  his  subjects. 
His  chief  agents  were  two  able  but  unprincipled  lawyers, 
Edmund  Dudley  and  Richard  Erapson  ;  the  former  a  mi;n  of 
good  family,  the  latter  the  son  of  a  sieve-maker.  These  men, 
(whom  he  made  barons  of  the  exchequer,)  by  reviving  dor- 
mant claims  of  the  crown,  by  taking  advantage  of  variou?, 

"  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Tyrrei  conftaaed  the  mucdetof  the 
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d  Statutes,  which  had  created  nutii> 

ff  p  bj  fine,  etc.,  and  other  modes, 

g    g  of  informers,  drew  large  sums 

tr  nd    at    the   same   time   enriched 

w     e  they  shared  with  the  king  in 

h    mal  d  II  classes  of  the  people. 

m  ollowing  story,  the  king  himself 

h       g  t  of  taking  advantage  of  the  letter 

to  good  feeling  oi:  justice.     He 

the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  man  who 

al  zealous  in  his  cause.     &.s  he  was 

departing  from  the  csstle,  the  earl's  servants  and  retainers, 

dressed  in  his  liveries,  stood  drawn  up  in  two  rows  to  do  the 

monarch  honor.     "  My  lord,"  said  the  king,  "I  have  heard 

much  of  your  hospitality,  but  it  is  greater  than  the  speech. 

These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen  that  I  see  on  each 

side  of  me  are  surely  your  menial  servants."     "  That,  may  it 

please  your  grace,"  replied  the  earl,  "  were  not  for  mine  ease ; 

they  are  niost  of  them  my  retainers,  come  to  do  me  service  at 

a  time  like  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace."     Henry  gave 

a  start.     "  By  my  faith,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  thank  you  for 

your    good  cheer,  hut  I   may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws 

broken  in  my    sight.     My  attorney  must  speak  with  you." 

An  act  had  been  passed  against  this  practice  in  the  beginning 

of  his  reign,  and  the  earl  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000?.  for 

having  thus  honored  his  king. 

Henry  had  been  for  some  time  subject  to  the  gout;  every 
year  the  attacks  became  more  severe,  and  he  was  finally 
carried  oflTby  one  of  them,  (April  23, 1509,)  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  his  death-bed  he  desired  his  son  to  put 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  to  death ;  he  also,  it  is  said,  charged  him 
not  to  marry  his  brother's  widow.  He  forgave  all  offences 
against  the  crown  except  murder  and  felony,  and  directed 
that  reparation  should  be  made  to  ill  who  had  suffered  by  the 
injustice  of  his  min  H  d  p        d       1 

splendid  chapel  fou   d  d  by  h  m    If        W  Al  b  j 

which  still  remains,         b!    m  f    h    k    g 

cence,  and  oftheta  d    1  II    f        f     f  h  1 

of  architecture. 

Henry  VII.  was  p  lly  b  b      h  i  t 

peace.     He  was  sa  d  m  p  Id  I 

his  own  designs  adfhmh         fh  H  i- 

nature  distrustful ;  1       pp  hi  1  p  bl 

of  friendship  or  any  g  1  m  HI  y 

rebels  on  various  ocas  hhm  hb  f 
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ft  cruel  or  sanguinary  temper ;  while  his  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  proves  that  he  could  even  shed  innocent  blood  out 
of  policy.  But  the  great  blemish  of  his  character  was  ava 
rice  ;  this  low  and  grovelling  passion  tinged  all  his  acts,  led 
him  to  commit  numerous  deeds  of  oppression,  and  caused 
Mm  to  leave  the  world  laden  with  the  maledictions  of  his 
people.  From  the  charge  of  studied  neglect  of  his  queen 
we  think  he  hna  been  cleared;  he  seems  to  ha^e  treated  her 
with  as  much  affecti^m  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  show  to  any 
woman,  perhaps  with  as  much  as  she  deserved,  when  we  con- 
sider her  indecent  haste  to  marry  her  uucle,  the  murderer  of 
her  brothers. 

The  court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  afterwards  became 
such  an  instrument  of  oppression,  was  invested  by  parliament 
in  this  reiga  with  authority  for  suppressing  the  dangerous 
practice  of  maintenance,  ot  giving  of  liveries.  Its  members, 
like  those  of  the  old  Curia  R-egis,  were  the  principal  officers 
of  state,  with  a  power  of  adding  two  to  their  number  ;  their 
powers  were  discretionary. 

The  New  World  was  discovered  while  H<mry  VII.  occu- 
pied the  throne.  He  commissioned  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Ve- 
netian who  was  settled  at  Bristol,  to  til  out  vessels  for  dis- 
covery and  conquest  in  the  lands  beyond  the  western  ocean. 
Cabot  discovered  (1497)  the  coast  of  North  America,  from 
Labrador  to  the  gulf  of  Florida. 


CHAPTER  n. 
HENRY  VIII. 
1509— 1 52f!. 


The  new  monarch  was  just  eighteen  years  of  age,  hand- 
BOitie  in  person  and  popular  in  manners.  The  claims  of  the 
White  and  Red  Roses  were  imited  in  him,  so  that  all  chances 
of  a  disputed  title  ivere  removed.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
late  king,  through  his  avarice,  made  men  look  with  joyful 
anticipation  to  the  reign  of  a  joung  and  gallant  prince  ;  and 
.he  treasures  amassed  by  that  avarice  enabled  him  to  fulfil 
hese  expectations. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  his  grandmother,  the  venernblo 
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countess  of  Richmond,  Henry  retiiined  all  his  father's  faitlifui 
and  experienced  ministers.  His  next  care  wna  to  celfibrate 
his  marriHge  with  the  princess  Catherine,  which  the  crafty, 
interested  policy  of  their  fathera  had  hitherto  held  in  stis- 
penae.  The  ceremony  was  performed  two  months  after  his 
accession,  (June  24 ;)  the  joint  coronation  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, and  for  two  years  pleasure  and  amusement  formed 
the  solo  occupation  of  the  court  of  England.  The  king, 
who  esceiled  in  martial  exercises,  loved  to  display  his  address 
and  vigor  before  his  consort,  her  ladies,  the  nohility,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors ;  and  he  frequently  fought  at  barriers, 
and  gained  the  prize  in  their  presence. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  accession,  to  gratify  the  people,  he 
liad  ordered  Empsoii,  Dudley,  and  their  chief  agents  or  pro- 
moters, as  they  were  termed,  to  he  arrested.  The  latter  were 
pilloried,  and  then  led  on  horseback  through  the  city,  with 
their  faces  to  the  horses'  tails,  and  finally  imprisoned  for  dif- 
ferent terms ,  th*'  former  were  charged  before  the  council 
with  having  usurped  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  law,  kept 
heirs  out  of  their  lauds,  etc.  Empson  made  an  ingenious 
and  eloquent  defence  ;  and  these  charges  not  proving  tenable, 
and  it  being  resolved  not  to  let  them  escape,  an  absurd  one 
of  a  design  to  secure  the  person  of  the  young  king  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  brought  against  them.  On  this,  which  every 
one  must  have  known  to  be  false,  juries  readily  found  thetn 
guilty.  They  were  respited,  however,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  suffered  to  linger  out  their  lives  in  prison,  but 
that  the  king  was  so  harassed  with  complaints  against  them 
in  his  progress  the  following  summer,  {1510,)  that  he  signed 
the  warrant  for  their  esecutioii,  and  they  suffered  on  Tower- 
hill. 

Our  restricted  limits  will  on  this  and  on  future  occasions 
prevent  our  entering  into  details  on  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, in  which  England  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  take 
a  part.  A  very  slight  sketch  of  them  must  therefore  suffice 
at  present.  The  great  scene  of  political  contention  at  this 
period  was  Italy,  where  the  republics,  with  the  exception  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  had,  after  their  brilliant  but  unquiet 
career,  sunk  under  the  despotism  of  petty  princes.  These 
little  potentates,  by  their  marriages  and  alliances  with  the 
transalpine  royal  houses,  had  caused  them  lo  have  claims  on 
various  parts  of  Italy ;  thus  Charles  VllLof  France,  and  Per- 
dinand  of  Aragon,  had  had  a  pretext  for  making  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  from  which  the  latter  afterwards  expelled   the 
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former  ;  aiid  Louis  XII.  of  France  had  lately,  id  right  of  his 
mother,  made  himself  master  of  the  diichy  of  Milan.  Tlie 
emperor  of  Germany  had  a  claim  of  feudal  superiority  over 
the  different  Italian  states;  while  the  valiant  and  turbulent, 
jet  perhaps  patriotic  pontiff,  Julius  II.,  sought  only  to  extend 
the  papal  dominions,  to  humble  tlie  pride  of  the  Venetians, 
and  then  to  drive  the  Bia-barians  (aa  the  Italians  styled  the 
transalpine  nations)  out  of  Italy.  The  League  of  Cambtay, 
(1508,)  ill  which  the  pope,  the  emperor  and  the  liiiigs  of 
France  and  Spain  united  against  the  Venetians,  sufficed  to 
humble  their  haiighty  aristocracy  before  the  pontiff;  but  it 
gave  occasion  to  hostilities  between  him  and  the  king  of 
France.  Ferdinand,  and  at  his  desire  his  son-in-law  of 
Enghnd,  took  the  side  of  the  pontiff,  which  party  was  also 
after  some  hesitation  embraced  by  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
Ferdinand,  who  never  knew  a  generous  sentiment,  and 
thought  only  on  his  own  interests,  proposed  lo  his  soJi-in-law 
a  joint  invasion  of  Guienne,  to  which  Henry  now  asserted 
his  right.  The  Spanish  monarch's  real  object,  however,  as 
will  appear,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  little  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  was  held  in  right  of  his  wife  by  John  d'AI- 
bret,  lord  of  Beam,,  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France.  It  was 
agreed  that  Henry  should  send  a  force  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  Ferdinand  one  of  nine  thousand;  while  a  fleet, 
to  i)e  furnished  in  equal  proportions,  should  beep  the  sea. 
Accordingly  in  the  month  of  June  (1519)  the  marquess  of 
Dorset  landed  with  the  English  army  in  Gnipuscoa  ;  while  a 
fleet,  under  the  lord  admiral  sir  Edward  Howard,  cruised 
all  the  summer  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Dorset  proposed 
marching  at  once  against  Bayonne,  but  Ferdinand  pretended 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  Navarre  in  their  rear.  A  joint 
embassy  was  tlien  sent  to  ihe  king  of  Navarre  to  demand 
his  neutrality  ;  to  this  he  agreed,  but  Ferdinand,  affecting  to 
distrust  him,  required  the  surrender  of  his  fortresses ;  this  was 
refused.  The  duke  of  Alva  forthwith  entered  Navarre,  and 
laid  siege  to  Pampeluna,  its  capital,  which  was  speedily  re- 
duced. The  whole  kingdom  then  submitted,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France.  The  Si>ai)ish  general 
then  called  on  Dorset  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  Guieniii';  but 
the  latter  was  now  grown  mistrustful;  his  troops  were  suf- 
fering from  disease,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  had  spread  among 
them,  and  they  demanded  to  be  sent  home ;  and  though,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Spanish  envoy  Windsor  herald  was  sent  ou 
with  orders  for  them  to  remain,  they  obJiged  their  leaders  to 
embark  and  they  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  December.     Honrv 
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was  at  first  greatly  displeased,  but  he  was  at  length  satisfii-ii 
with  the  explanations  of  the  marquess. 

While  the  iirmy  was  lying  ihus  inactive  in  Spain^  sir 
Edward  Howard  made  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  At  length  (Aug.  12)  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet  ol'  twenty  sail,  commanded  by  admiral  Primauget 
Sir  Charles  Brandon,  without  waiting  for  orders,  bore  down 
on  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Cordelier  of  Brest.  As  thia  last 
was  of  great  size,  carrying  a  crew  of  one  thousand  ait 
hundred  men,  her  fire  quicbly  dismasted  the  Eagii.sh  vessel, 
to  whose  aid  sir  Thomas  Knyvett  hastened  with  the  Regent, 
the  largest  ship  in  the  English  nav)'.  The  combat  had  tasted 
more  than  an  hour,  when  another  vessel  canie  to  the  aid  oi 
Knyvett;  Primaugel  then,  to  save  the  honor  of  his  flag,  set 
fire  to  the  Cordelier ;  the  flames  spread  to  the  Regent,  and 
both  were  consumed,  and  all  on  board  of  them  perished.  The 
rest  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  into  Brest.  Sir  Edward 
Howard  then  made  a  vow  never  to  see  the  faut  of  the  king 
till  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Knyvett.  A 
still  larger  ship,  named  the  Henry  Grace  Dieu,  was  built  to 
replace  the  Regent.  The  following  year  (April  25)  sir 
Edward  Howard,  (whose  maxim  was  that  a  seaman  should 
be  brave  even  to  madness,  lo  be  good  for  any  thing,)  while 
blockading  Brest,  attempted,  with  two  galleys  and  four  boats, 
to  cut  out  a  squadron  of  six  galleys,  moored  in  a  bay  between 
rocks  planted  with  cannon.  Followed  by  no  more  than 
eighteen  men,  he  leaped  aboard  the  largest  vessel;  but  his 
own  galley  chancing  to  fiJI  astern,  he  and  his  companions 
were  left  alone,  and  the  crew  with  their  pikes  pushed  them 
overboard,  where  they  were  drowned.  The  English  fleet 
retired,  and  the  French  in  return  insulted  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex, till  sir  Thomas  Howavd,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
chased  them  into  Brest, 

The  king  had  now  assembled  a  gallant  ari^  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Two  divisions 
sailed  under  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lord  Herbert ; 
Henry  himself  followed  (June  30)  with  the  third,  leaving 
the  queen  "  rectrix  and  governor  of  the  realm,"  and  having 
previously  given  orders  for  the  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  lay  in  the  Tower.  We  have  seen  that  the  late 
king  had  enjoined  him  to  rid  himself  of  him  if  he  would  be 
safe ;  and  as  Suflblk's  brother  had  been  bo  imprudent  as  to  take 
n  command  in  the  Frenr,h  army,  and  assume  the  (itle  of  tlie 
White  Rose,  the  wrath  of  the  king  may  have  been  thus 
excited  against  the  unhappy  prisoner.    The  envoys  at  foreign 
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courts  were  instructed  to  declare  that  a  traitorous  corre- 
Bporideuce  between  llie  brothers  had  been  discovered. 

The  king  loitered  for  some  weeks  at  Calais,  spending  liJK 
time  in  feativiiy,  while  his  generals  iovested  the  ciVj  of 
Terfmeniie.  At  length  (Aug.  4)  he  entered  the  camp,  where 
he  was  joined  t>y  the  emjieror  Maximilian  with  four  thousand 
horse;  and  this  monarch,  so  high  in  dignity,  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  his  young  ally,  styled  himself  his  volunteer,  wore 
the  red  rose  and  St.  George's  cross,  and  accepted  one 
hundred  crowns  a  day  as  his  pay.  The  French  king  had, 
on  his  pari,    advanced   as  far  as  Amiens  for   the  relief  of  ;  j 

TeroTienne.     He   mustered   his   cavalry,   renowned  in    the  |  '- 

wars  of  Italy,  at  Blangi,  (Aug.  16,)  and  it  advanced  in  two  j 

divisions  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Lis.     Maximilian  i 

led  out  his  German  horse  and  the  English  mounted  archers, 
while   Henry  followed  with  the  infantry.     A  sudden  panic  |  ■ 

seized  the  French ;  they  turned,  though  greatly  superior  in  S 

numbers,  and  lied  without  striking  a  blow,  leaving  prisoners  ' 

in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  their   commander  the  duke    de  ■! 

Longueville,  Bussi  d'Amboise,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  Cler-  i 

mont.  La  Fayette,  and  several  other  men  of  distinction.     This  j  | 

rout  was  named  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the  place,  but  ^  ! 

more  usually  that  of  Spurs,  as  the  French  made  more  use  i  i 

of  their  spurs  than  of  their  swords.     Terouenne  now  sur-  I  \ 

rendered,  and   the   English  army  then   advanced    and  laid  <:  \ 

siege  to  Touroai,  which  opened  its  gates  on  the  eighth  day,  |  i 

(Sept.  29  ;)  and  Henry,  having  devoted  some  days  to  featjv-  1 1 

ity,  returned  to  England  for  the  winter.  i  i 

Though  the  king  of  Scotland  was  Henry's  brother-in-law,  i  \ 

he  shared,  to  the  misfortune  of  himself  and  kingdom,   in  ■  |  j 

the  war  against  him.     The  union  between  the  two  British  i } 

sovereigns  had  never  been  cordial:    James  had  in  vain  de-  jf 

manded  the  jewels  left  bv  will  to  his  queen  by  her  late  fa-     .  il 

ther ;  to  as  little  purpose  had  he  required  that  the  bastard  ■ 

Heron  of  Ford  should  be  tiled  for  the  murder  of  sir  Robert  :  ^ 

Ker,  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches  and,  with  far  less 
justice,  he  insisted  on  satisfiction  for  the  death  of  Andrew 
Barton.  For  liaving  granted  letteri  of  reprisal  against  the 
Portuguese  to  three'^  brothers  of  this  name,  they  took  nol 
merely  Portuguese  but  English  ships  under  pretence  of 
their  carrying  Portuguese  property  On  the  repeated  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects,  Henrypronounced  the  Bartons  pirates, 
and  two  of  their  ships  were  captured  m  the  Downs ;  on 
which  occasion  Andrew  Barton  receivid  a  wound  of  which 
he  died.  To  James's  demand  ot  satiifdi.tion,  Henrv  sconi- 
vo...  1.  2S 
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fi'Uy  iq>li(!d,  thnt  the  fate  of  a  pirate  was  beneath  the  notice 
ijf  kings,  and  that  the  matter  might  be  settled  by  commis- 
sioners on  the  borders.  When  Henry  joined  in  tlie  league 
against  Louis,  the  latter  sought  earnestly  lo  gain  the  Scottish 
king,  to  whom  he  sent  many  large  sums  of  money;  while 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  named  James  her  knight,  and 
sent  him  a  ring  from  her  own  finger.  The  English  envoys, 
on  (he  other  band,,  required  him  to  remain  neuter.  Much 
diplomatic  finesse,  seasoned  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
falsehood  and  iusiuoerity,  was  employed  on  all  sides;  but 
when  James  found  that  the  English  had  actually  invaded 
France,  he  summoned  his  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Burrow- 
moor,  and  sent  bis  fleet  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men 
to  the  aid  of  Louis.  At  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  the 
king  of  Scotland  then,  crossed  the  Tweed,  (Aug.  33,)  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Till,  and  turning  northwards  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Norham,  which  held  out  for  six  days 
against  iiim  :  it  then  surrendered,  and  its  example  was 
followed  by  the  castles  of  Wark,  Etall,  and  Ford.  The  Scots 
crossed  the  Til!,  and  encamped  (Sept.  6)  on  the  hill  of  Flod- 
den,  the  last  of  the  Cheviot  range,  bordering  on  the  dale  of 
the  Tweed. 

The  earl    f  S      e      t      ^hom  Henry  had  committed  the 
Scottish   w  P  nteftacl  when  James  crossed  the 

Tweed ;  1         d  d  the  gentry  of  the  north  to  meet 

him  at  New  as  when  they  repaired  to  his  standard 

his  forces     m  d         wenty-six  thousand  men.     He  then 

advanced  d  (Sept.  7)  lo  Wooler-haugh,  within 

five  miles        h  When  he  saw  their  position,  for- 

jfied  by  II  n  d      btit  one,  and  that  defended  by 

tannon,  h  d  ,  and,  sending  a  herald  to  James, 

required  h  d  d      o  the  plain,  and  engage  on  equal 

terms.  Th  n  h  sed.  Surrey  then,  by  the  advice 
of  his  son,  resolved  to  march  toward  Scotland,  and  then 
return  and  take  the  army  in  the  rear.  The  English  there- 
fore crossed  the  Till,  and  marched  till  evening  up  its  right 
bank.  At  sunrise  next  morning  (Sept.  9)  they  crossed  it  by 
the  bridge  of  Twisse!,  and  going  down  (he  left  bank  ap- 
proached the  Scottish  camp.  James,  who  now  saw  their 
object,  ordered  his  men  to  lire  their  huts  and  retire  to  tlie 
hill  of  Brankston,  more  to  the  nor'h.  The  smoke  filled  the 
entire  valley,  and  when  it  cleared  iway  the  vanguard  of  the 
English  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which 
the  Scots  were  posted  in  five  solid  masses.  They  halted  till 
ihe  rearguard   came  up,  and-  both   then  advanced  m  one 
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fine;  the  Scots  meanliine  began  to  descend  in  gooii  oidei 
and  in  perfect  silence. 

The  right  wing  of  the  English  vanguard  was  assailed  by 
a  body  of  Scottish  spearmen  under  the  lord  Home.  It  gave 
way,  and  its  leader  lord  Edmund  Howard  was  unhorsed,  and 
lay  oo  the  ground  expecting  to  be  slaiii  or  taken,  when  the 
bastard  Heron  came  with  a  body  of  outlaws  and  restored  the 
battle  ;  and  the  lord  Daere,  with  a  reserve  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  took  the  Scots  in  the  rear  and  put  tliem  to  flight.  A 
body  of  seven  tliousand  Scots  under  the  earls  of  Huntley, 
Errol.  and  Crawford,  was  meantime  hotly  engaged  with  the 
reraai  ider  of  the  English  vanguard,  till,  after  an  obalinate  and 
bloody  conflict,  Errol  and  Crawford  feJI,  and  their  men  broke 
and  fled.  The  king  in  person,  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  gallant  warriors  cased  in  armor,  assailed  the  rear 
guard,  and  bearing  down  all  resistance  had  nearly  reached 
the  royal  standard,  when  sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  had  de- 
feated and  chased  over  the  hill  the  earls  of  Lenrtox  and 
Argyle,  who  were  opposed  to  him,  returned  and  took  the 
body  led  by  the  king  in  the  rear.  James  was  slain  by  an 
unknown  hand,  within  a  spear's  length  of  Surrey.  The 
battle,  which  began  after  four  in  the  evening,  lasted  but  an 
hour.  The  approach  of  night  and  the  want  of  cavalry  caused 
the  pursuit  not  to  exceed  four  miles.  The  loss  of  the  Scots 
was  ten  thousand  men,  atnong  whom  were  their  king,  his 
natural  son  the  archbishop  of-  St.  Andrews,  two  bishops,  two 
abbots,  twelve  earis,  thirteen  barons,  and  fifly  gentlemen  of 
distinction;  The  body  ofthe  Scottish  king  was  conveyed  to 
London  to  be  there  interred.  To  reward  the  victors,  Surrey 
was  created  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  his  son,  lord  Thomas,  earl  of 
Surrey  ;  Brandon  lord  Lisle,  duke  of  Suffolk;  lord  Herbert, 
earl  of  Somerset ;  and  sir  Edward  Stanley,  lord  Mounteagie. 

When  the.  Scots  had  recovered  a  little  from  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  this  calamitous  defeat,  they  proceeded  to  reg- 
ulate the  affairs  ofthe  realm.  The  queen  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  regency  as  guardian  to  her  infant  son  James  T, ;  but 
when,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  second  son,  of  whom  she 
had  been  left  pregnant,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  earl  of  An- 
gus, a  young  nobleman  who  had  little  but  his  personal  beauty 
to  recommend  him,  the  regency  was  transferred  to  the  duke 
of  Albany.  A  deputation  was  sent  lo  Prance,  where  he  re- 
sided, to  invite  him  over;  and  though  Henry  obtained  from 
the  French  government  a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  not 
be  permitted  to  depart,  he  made  bis  way  to  Scotland  (1515) 
and    assumed  the   royal  authority.     When  he  le.inied  thai 
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Henry  was  tampering  with  tlie  queen  to  bring  her  children 
to  England,  he  besieged  her  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and 
forced  her  to  surrender  the  two  princes. 

To  return  to  continental  affairs.  While  Henry  during  tbe 
winter  was  making  every  preparation  for  renewing  the  w3/ 
with  vigor  in  the  spring,  Louis  wa.^  no  leas  strenuous  in  his 
exertions  to  procure  a  general  peace.  The  present  pontiiT, 
Leo  X.,  a  lover  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  war,  was  easily 
propitiated  ;  the  permission  to  retain  Navarre  rapidly  infused 
pacific  notions  into  the  mind  of  Ferdinand ;  and  even  Miix- 
imilian  listened  readily  to  a  proposal  for  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  Louis,  with  Milan  for  her  portion,  to  bis  grand- 
son Charles,  though  this  prince  was  already  engaged  to  the 
princess  Mary,  sister  of  the  king  of  England.  Louis  lost  no 
tinie  in  making  Henry  aware  of  this  arrangement,  which  at 
first  he  could  hardly  credit.  When  he  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  it  he  began  to  lend  an  ear  to  proposals  for  peace,  and 
Louis's  queen  happening  to  die  at  this  time,  he  offered  his 
hand  to  Henry's  sister  Mary.  Though  Louis  was  fifty-three 
years  old  and  the  princess  but  sixteen,  and  her  affections 
moreover  were  engaged  to  the  accomplished  duke  of  Suffolk, 
she  was  induced  to  give  her  consent.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  proxy  at  Greenwich  and  at  Paris.  The  young 
queen  was  then  conducted  to  Abbeville  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, where  Louis  met  her,  and  the  ceremony  was  renewed 
in  the  cathedral,  (Oct.  9^  Next  day,  to  the  grief  and  sur- 
prise of  the  bride,  all  her  English  alteiidaiits,  except  N'orfolk's 
niece  Anne  Boleyn,  a  child  but  seven  years  old,  and  two 
others,  were  ordered  home.  Louis  then  conducted  her  to 
St.  Denis,  where  she  was  crowned.  The  amorous  monarch 
was  enraptured  with  tlie  charms  of  his  youthful  bride ;  but 
his  constitution  liad  been  enfeebled,  the  change  in  his  habits 
and  mode  of  life  was  more  than  he  could  hear,  and  in  Jess 
than  three  months  (Jan.  !,  1515)  the  bride  became  a  widow, 

Louis  wad  succeeded  by  Francis  count  of  Angoul^me,  the 
next  male  heir.  The  new  monarch  was  naturally  anxious 
that  Mary  should  not  espouse  the  archduke  Charles.  As 
Suffolk  was  at  the  head  cf  the  embassy  sent  by  Henry  to  con- 
vey her  back  to  England,  Francis,  who  knew  of  his  love, 
urged  him  to  seek  her  hand  at  once ;  and  Mary  herself  gave 
him  a  challenge  which  few  men  could  refuse,  by  asking  him 
if  he  bad  now  the  courage  to  marry  her  at  once,  and  fixing 
the  day  by  which  he  must  resolve  to  marry  her  or  lose  her 
forever.  Suffolk  accepted  the  challenge ;  they  were  private- 
if  married  in  the  month  of  March ;  Franctx  c 
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the  affair  to  Henry,  interceding  for  the  lovers ;  and  Marj 
wrote  taking  the  whole  blame  on  herself.  Henry  waa,  or 
alfected  to  be,  extremely  angry,  but  at  length  he  relented  and 
forgave  tliem.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the  whole  from  the 
vci-y  commenceirent,  as  Suffolk  had  written  to  the  favorite, 


order  to  sound  the  king's  dispositii 
from  his  fixing  on  Suffolk  to  convey  his  sistei 
and  from  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair,  it  ia 
that  Henry,  who  was  t      f    m  I  d       d 

may  have  secretly  wished       p  I 

whom  be  ever  after  Irea    d       I    1     g  ! 

It  was  about  this  time   h      h    g         | 
of  Wolsey  attained  its  h    gh         d  d        g  (if 
ruled  the  kingdom  with     j    w  ly  d 

therefore  sketch  his  hist    y      d    1 

Thomas  Wolsey,  the     n  d      f     b 

wicb,   haviog  received        I  d     d 

He  became  ti  '  >      -   ■ 


*  Indeed, 
)  England, 
>t  unlikely 


f 


Dorset,  who,  pleased  with  his  talents,  recommended  hii 
Henry  VU.,  by  whom  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
The  king  employed  him  in  a  secret  negotiation  respecting 
hie  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  ooBduct  in  it,  that  he  bestowed  on  him  the  deanery  of  Lin- 
■  ooln.t  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VHI.,  Wolsey 
made  almoner,  a  situation  which  brought  him  in  constant  inter- 
course with  the  icing  ;  and  the  polish  and  gayety  of  the  aimc 
ner's  manners,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  though  in  orderi 
and  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  royal  pleai 
ures, — even,  it  is  said,  singing,  dancing,  and  carousing  wit 
the  youthful  courtiers,  — quickly  won  him  the  heart  of  Hen- 
ry, who  was  also  aware  of  his  talents  for  business  and  delight- 
ed with  his  skill  in  the  theology  of  the  schools.  Preferments 
rapidly  flowed  in  upon  him.  On  the  taking  of  Ti 
was  made  bishop  of  that  see;  he  thi 
then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  finally  i 
in  the  one  year,  (15J4.)  He  was 
princes,  and  even  the  pope,  to  secui 
a  cardinal's  hat,  (1515;)   and  the  same  year,  on  the  resigna- 

*  On  a  Eubacqncnt  occasion  Wolsey  told  Suffolk  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Aim  he  would  have  lost  his  hpad. 

t  Wolsey  used  anoh  extraordinary  despatch,  and  was  so  favored  by 
circumstances,  that,  quitting  the  king  at  Richmond  at  noon,  he  went 
to  Brussels,  arranged  all  matters  with  the  emperor,  and  was  back  at 
Richmondbj  theightofthethirildaj.  (Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey 
*p.ll>J4.)       _^^ 


a  became  dean  of  York, 
irchbishopof  York,  with- 

uow  courted  by  foreign 
■e  his  influence,  sent  him 


-— rfl^' 
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tion  of  archbishopWarham,  the  king  conferred  on  him  ths 
office  of  chancellor,  The  pontiff  finally  (1518)  iuvested  him 
with  the  .dignity  of  papal  legate,  and  his  ambitious  mind  now 
asjiired  es'en  lo  the  papacy  itself. 

The  wealth  of  Wolsey  was  enormous.  Beaide  his  arch- 
bishopric, he  farmed  the  reienues  of  the  sees  of  Hereford 
and  Worcester,  which  were  held  by  foreigners;  be  held  in 
coinmendam,  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  and  the  see  of  Bath, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Durham,  and  this 
again  for  the  more  wealthy  see  of  Winchester.  His  legatine 
court  and  the  chancery  brought  him  in  large  emoluments, 
a^d  he  had  pensions  from  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  France.  Bound  to  celibacy  by  his  order,  profuse  and 
vain  by  nature,  he  hoarded  not  his  wealth;  he  lived  in  a 
style  of  princely  magnificence,  and  barons  and  knights  were 
among  the  officers  of  his  household ;  palaces,  abbeys,  colleges, 
rose  or  were  enlarged  from  his  munificence  ;  the  learned  men 
of  all  countries  tasted  of  his  bounty.  At  the  same  time,  in 
bis  office  of  chancellor  he  was  just  and  upright,  and  his  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  justice  entitled  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

England  was  now  in  tranquillity  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. The  king  of  France  had  recovered  the  Milanese  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  he  and  Henry,  and 
the  late  emperor's  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  suc- 
ceeded his  maternal  grandsire,  Ferdinand,  in  his  dominion 
over  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  New  World,  became  candidates 
for  the  vacant  dignity.  The  contest  in  reality  lay  between' 
Francis  and  Charles,  and  the  decision  of  the  electors  in  favor 
of  the  latter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  enmity  between, 
the  two  monarchs.  Each  was  solicitous  to  gain- to  his  side 
the  king  of  England  and  his  powerful  favorite.  Francis,  in 
reliance  on  his  own  address  and  powersof  persuasion,  ea- 
gerly desired  a  personal  interview  ;  he  therefore  (1590)  sum- 
moned Henry  to  perform  an  article  in  the  Jast  treaty  between 
them,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  meet  in 
person  on  the  borders  of  their  dominions.  Henry,  acting  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  sought  to  evade 
compliance;  but  Francis  was  too  adroit  for  him,  and  the 
arrangement  being  committed  by  both  monarchs  to  Wolsey, 
lie  appointed  an  interview  to  take  place  on  the  last  day  of 
May  between  Ardrea  and  Guisnes,  within  the  English  ter- 
ritory ;  on  which  occasion  a  tournament  shou'd  be  held,  in 
which  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  each  with  eighteen 
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comjianions,  should  answer  aO  opponents  at  tilt,  tourney,  and 
barriers. 

Henry  and  his  court  set  out  for  Calais,  (May  21.)  On 
reaching  Canterbury,  he  learned  that  the  emperor  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  bad  cast  anchor  at  Hjthe;  for  Charles,  in 
consequence  (as  he  pretended)  of  most  urgent  affairs,  being 
on  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Netherlands,  and  hearing  as  he 

came  up  the  channel  that  the  English  court  Was    so  near   the 

coast,  could  not,  he  said,  omit  the  opportunity  of  paying  his 
respects  to  his  uncle  aad  aunt.  He  came  to  court  and  re- 
mained for  four  days,  during  which  short  time  he  completely 
gained  the  affections  of  Henry,  and  he  also  secured  the  interest 
of  Wolsey  hy  assurances  of  the  papacy  on  the  next  vacancy. 
On  tiie  very  day  of  his  departure  (May  31)  the  king  and  court 
of  Fiigland  passed  over  to  Calais. 

A  temporary  palace  of  frame-work,  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  England,  had  been  erected  near  the  castle  of  Guisnes, 
It  contained  a  stately  chapel  and  numerous  apartments,  whose 
walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  the  ceilings  covered  with 
silk.  A  similar  edifice  had  been  erected  for  Francis  near 
the  town  of  Ardres.  When  the  two  monarchs  had  arrived 
at  their  respective  pavilions,  Wolsey  visited  Francis,  and 
an  additional  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with 
Henry's  only  child  Mary  was  concluded,  Francis  binding  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  payment  of  1 00,000  crowns  a  year  to 
that  of  England  in  case  of  their  ijssue  being  seated  on  the 
English  throne.  When  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  the 
two  monarchs  rode  (June  7)  to  the  vale  of  Andern,  within  tlie 
territory  of  Guisnes;  and  while  their  attendants  baited  on  the 
opposite  eminences,  they  rode  down  into  the  valley,  met  and 
embraced,  and  then  walked  arm  in  arm  into  a  pavilion  which 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  held  a 
secret  conference  on  tlie  laie  treaty.  i 

Serious  business  being  now  at  an  end,  the  martial  exer- 
cises began.  During  six  days  the  kings  lilted  with' spears 
against  all  coiners;  the  tourney  with  the  broad-sword  on 
horseback  occupied  two  more,  and  on  the  concluding  day 
they  fought  on  foot  at  barriers.  The  queens  and  their  la- 
dies looked  on  from  their  galleries  and  awarded  the  prizes; 
and  whether  it  were  owing  to  their  own  superior  skill  and 
prowess,  or  to  the  flattering  courtesy  of  their  opponenis,  the 
monarchs  were  invariably  the  winners.  The  heralds  duly 
registered  the  names,  arms,  and  feats  of  the  knights.  The 
French  and  English  nobles,  like  their  sovereigns,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  display  of  magnificence  on  the  Field  of  the 
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Cloth  of  Gold  as  the  place  of  raeeling  was  romanticajlj 
stylfid;  and  debt«  were  ncurred  wl  di  ihe  frugih  y  of  <i 
whole  life  proved  in  n  any  cases  undble  to  cleir  ofl  * 

Yet,  amidst  dU  the  gayety  and  coirtesy  of  ihetournamer  t 
nmtua!  distrust  still  prevailed  The  number  of  guards  and 
Bttendaots  on  both  iides  was  duly  counted  when  the  kinga 
would  visit  Ihe  respective  queen  each  set  lorth  at  the  sig  lal 
of  the  discharge  of  a  culverin ,  thej  passed  eaoh  other  in 
the  middle  spot,  and  when  Henry  entered  the  French,  Francis 
entered  the  English  territory.  At  length  Francis,  open  and 
generous  by  nature,  grew  disgusted  with  these  precautions; 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  one  morning  with  but  three 
attendants  to  Guisnes,  and  entering  the  chamber  where  Henry 
was  abed,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner.  Henry  rose  and 
embraced  him,  and  Francis,  saying  he  should  have  no  valet 
but  himself,  aided  him  to  dress.  Next  day  Henry  returned 
the  compliment,  yet,  still  dubious  of  treachery,  ne  always 
disguised  himself  and  his  attendants  on  his  i.-turn  from 
Ardres.  On  the  last  day,  (June  24,)  when  Francis  was  on 
his  return  from  taking  leave  of  queen  Catherine,  he  met 
a  body  of  maskers;  Henry,  who  was  one  of  them,  discovered 
himself,  and  flung  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth  15,000  angels, 
round  the  neck  of  Francis,  who  in  return  presented  hira 
with  a  costly  bracelet.  They  then  embraced,  and  bade 
each  other  farewell. 

So  ended  tbis  memorable  but  useless  interview.  Useless, 
for  Henry  forthwith  visited  the  emperor  at  Gravelines,  and 
any  impression  made  by  the  more  generous  Francis  was 
quickly  effaced  by  the  arts  of  his  young  but  calculating 
rival,  who  made  Wolsey  ir.ore  than  ever  his  own  by  renewed 
assurances  of  the  papacy,  and  by  immediate  possession  of 
the  revenues  of  three  Spanish  bishoprics.  Charles,  having 
conducted  his  uncle  back  to  Calais,  and  spent  three  days 
with  him  there,  returned  to  Ins  own  dominions. 

The  following  year  (152!)  an  event  occurred  m  England 
whicli  cast  the  first  stain  on  the  hitherto  sufficiently  blame- 
less administration  of  Henry.  Thomas  duke  of  Buckingham, 
son  of  him  who  was  put  to  death  by  Richard  HI.,  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  subjects  in  England  ;  he  was,  moreover,  of 
the  blood-royal,  and  held  the  great  office  of  lord  high  con- 
Btabie.  It  is  said  that  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Wolsey  by 
complaining  of  the  great  expense  caused  by  the  interview 

"cairiei^  on  their  shonildera  theit  niilli 
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it  Guisties,  and  by  faying  the  blame  on  the  cardinal.  He 
had  certainly  excited  the  king's  suspicions  and  jealouay  by 
^is  imprudence. 

Buckingham,  possessed  with  the  usual  folly  of  desiring  to 
pry  into  futurity,  bad  formed  an  iutiinacy  with  one  Hopkins, 
a  Carthusian  friar,  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
and  the  lucky  guesses  of  this  man  on  one  or  two  occasions 
had  confirmed  the  duke  in  his  belief  in  his  skill.  Hopkins 
at  times  darkly  intimated  that  Henry  would  leave  no  issue, 
and  that  great  things  were  portended  for  Buckingham's  son, 
What  the  effect  of  these  hints  may  have  been  on  the  mind 
of  the  duke  cannot  be  said  positively,  but  he  augmented 
his  household,  and  sir  William  Bulnier,  amorig  others,  quit- 
led  the  king's  to  enter  his  service.  For  this  offence  Bulmer 
was  brought  before  the  star-chamber  just  before  the  king 
went  to  France,  and  Henry  on  pardoning  him  used  very 
enigmatic  language  respecting  Buckingham.  Some  time 
after,  the  duke  discharged  a  relation  of  his  own  named 
Kneveit,  whom  he  had  made  his  steward ;  and  this  man  out 
of  revenge  went  to  Woisey  and  revealed  all  he  knew,  with 
additions,  as  usual,  of  the  projects  of  Buckingham.  The 
duke  was  summoned  (152])  to  court,  from  his  seat  in 
Gloucestershire  On  his  way  he  observed  that  he  was  closely 
followed  by  three  knights;  at  Windsor  he  met  with  insult; 
at  York-place  the  cardinal  refused  to  see  him;  and  as  he 
proceeded  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  Greenwich,  he  was 
arrested  and  comejed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  soon  after 
iirraigned  for  high  treison  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord 
high  steward  and  a  jury  of  twenty-one  peers.  Knevett, 
Hopkins,  and  his  confessor  and  chancellor,  were  examined 
as  witnesses  against  him.  He  defended  himself  with  elo- 
quence and  spirit;  all  the  charges  made  against  him  did  not 
amount  to  an  overt  act  of  treason,  yet  he  was  found  guilty. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  with  tears  pronounced  his  sentence ; 
he  replied  with  dignity,  declaring  his  forgiveness  of  them 
and  his  resolution  not  to  sue  for  mercy.  He  suffered  on 
Tower -hill,  (May  17,)  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people, 
who  vented  their  rage  on  Woisey,  the  supposed  author  of 
his  death,  by  crying  out  "  The  butcher's  son ! " 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  been  renewed  between  Charles 
nod  Francis.  Both  parties,  however,  accepted  the  mediation 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  Woisey  being  appointed  arbi- 
trator repaired  to  Calais  to  try  to  effect  a  peace  His  com- 
mission, however,  ended,  as  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  do, 
in  a  league  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kirg  ol 
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England,  against  France,  The  princess  Mary  was  engaged 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  allies  were  simoltaneouslj  to  invade 
France  the  follomug  spring.  The  vacancy  of  the  papal 
throne,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Leo,  (Dec.  1,)  raised  Wolsey's 
hopes  to  their  height;  his  own  sovereign  favored  his  aspi- 
rations; the  emperor  was  hound  to  him  by  promises  and 
obligations;  he  possessed  in  abundance  that  which  was  om- 
nipotent at  Rome  —  money ;  yet  the  duplicity  of  the  emperor, 
the  jealousy  of  the  French  cardinals,  or  the  arts  ol  the 
cardinal  Julio  de'  Medici,  foiled  his  projects,  and  the  choice 
of  the  sacred  college  fell  upon  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  em- 
peror's tutor.  As,  however,  the  new  pontiff  was  advanced  in 
years,  Wolsey  readily  listened  to  the  excuses  and  the  renewed 
promises  of  Charles,  who  on  his  way  back  to  Spain  landed 
at  Dover,  (May  25,  15^,)  and  passed  five  weeks  at  the 
English  court. 

As  the  iQva.sioQ  of  France  had  been  arranged  at  this  in 
terview,  the  earl  of  Survey  passed  over  in  the  autumn  to 
Calais  with  twelve  thousand  men  of  paid  troops  and  four 
thousand  volunteers,  and  being  joined  by  one  thousand  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  horse,  made  an  inroad  into  the  French 
territory,  (Aug.  31.)  He  wasted  and  plundered  the  country 
as  for  as  Amiens;  but  as  the  French  would  as  usual  give  no 
opportunity  of  fighting,  and  a  dysentery  broke  out  among 
his  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  lead  them  back  to  Calais, 
(Oct.  10.)  The  Scottish  regent  meantime,  at  the  impulse 
of  Francis,  as  the  truce  was  expired,  assembled  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  but,  de- 
ceived and  terrified  by  the  vaunts  of  lord  Dacre,  warden  of 
the  west  marches,  who  menaced  him  with  an  army  which 
actually  did  not  exist,  he  disbanded  his  forces,  glad  to  obtain 
a  month's  respite  from  war.  The  following  year  (1523) 
Surrey  entered  Scotland  and  burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh; 
the  regent  assembled  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  on  the 
Burrow-moor,  and  soon  after  formed  the  siege  of  Wark, 
(Nov,  1.)  Surrey,  whose  forces  had  been  increased  from 
nine  to  fifty  thousand,  advanced  to  give  him  battle,  but  the 
S     It'  h        yd  p  d    I  md    git      d    e-  d  fi     b 
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Again  was  Wolsey  doomed  to  meet  with  disappoinlmen 
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in  Ms  suit  for  the  papacy.  On  the  death  of  Adrinii  (1523) 
Hanry  cailed  on  t  harles  io  perlorm  hjs  eiigagenietits  to  iSi" 
Cdidiiioi  thi,  Lri^h-<h  minister  at  Rome  was  direi*ted  t 
spare  netthor  money  niir  pr  unises  some  member-  of  the 
sacred  college  were  aanied,  bat  the  same  causes  operated 
a^iinst  him  as  before  and  by  one  of  the  manceuvrps  lamil- 
nr  to  (he  winelate  the  eleGiion  lell  on  Julio  de  Medici  tl  <■ 
nephew  of  Leo  \  wh  >  took  the  name  jf  Cle  nent  VH  Wo 
sey  was  it  iengtli  fully  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
einf.eror  fir  the  papal  throne  was  now  occuoied  by  a  man 
much  younger  than  himself  Dismiasmg  therefore,  all  his 
dreami  of  ambition  he  begin  to  (hinic  ot  the  trae  mterests 
of  Lnghnd  secret  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
ihe  king  ot  Prance  and  when  the  defeit  it  Pivia  (152^) 
had  placed  that  raoneir<-li  i  ciotive  in  the  hands  of  the  em 
peror,  Ilenrj  hai^tened  lo  conclude  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  between  the  crowns  of  France  and  England.  The 
(bllowing  year  the  match  between  the  emperor  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  broken  off,  and  a  marriage  between  her 
and  Francis  himself,  or  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
proposed.  His  domestic  affairs,  however,  now  began  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Henry,  and  as  they  were  productive 
of  most  important  results,  we  must  devote  ourselves  for  some 
time  to  them  exclusively. 

The  character  of  Henry  will  now  undergo  an  apparent 
change;  the  festive,  jovial  monarch  will  gradually  display  the 
lineaments  of  the  barbarous,  capricious  tyrant,  ami  deeds 
wlil  be  perpetrated  deserving  of  the  severest  censure  of  the 
historian,  and  the  reprobation  of  all  good  men. 
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s  bowed  beneath  the  system 
of  polytheistic  idolatry  taught  by  the  papal  hlefarchy.  The 
liiDe  was  at  length  anived  when  reason  was  to  resume  hei 
rights,  and  forms  of  religion  more  in  atjcordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  were  to  be  established.     The  Refjrma- 
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lion  marks  one  of  ihe  most  important  airas  in  the  history  of 
matikiiid  r  as  it  speedily  estendefi  to  England,  and  there 
produced  its  best  fruits,  we  will  here  give  a  sketch  of  its 
commencement,  and  a  slight  account  of  the  early  life  of  the 
man  who  was  the  great  agent  in  emancipating  the  human 
mind. 

Among  the  mighty  plans  of  pope  Julius  II.  was  one  for 
ercl^tiIlg  at  Rome  a  magnificent  temple  in  honor  of  the  apos- 
tle from  whom  the  popes  pretend  to  derive  their  authority. 
When  Leo  X.,  of  the  tasteful  family  of  the  Medici,  ascended 
the  papal  tlirone  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  his 
ambition  excited  him  to  continue  and  complete  this  noble 
edifice.  But  his  generosity  and  extraTagance  had  nearly 
drained  the  papal  treasury,  and,  being  perfectly  ignorant  of 
and  careless  about  religion,  he  without  any  scruple  had  re-' 
course  to  the  old  practice  of  selling  indulgences.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  was  the  person  selected  for  managing  the 
holy  traffic  in  Germany ;  and  this  prelate  chose  as  his  principal 
agent  a  Dominican  friar  named  Tetzel,  who  filled  the  office  of 
inquisitor,  a  man  of  scandalous  life,  ignorant,  and  matchlessly 
impudent.  Tetzel,  who  had  been  already  similarly  employed, 
selected  suitable  assistants  from  among  the  brethren  of  his 
own  order  ;  and  soon,  from  press  and  pulpit,  streamed  forth 
currents  of  declamation  on  the  pains  of  purgatory  and  the 
sovereign  power  of  indulgences,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  however  deep  might  he  their  dye. 
The  simple,  good-hearted  Germans  gladly  purchased  the  re- 
mission of  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  their  deceased  kindred 
now  languishing  in  purgatory.  The  per-centage  allowed  to 
Tetzel  and  his  brethren  was  therefore  considerable,  and  the 
tavern  and  the  brothel  we  are  assured  shared  largely  in  their 
gains.  His  ill-fortune  at  length  led  Tetzel  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  newly  founded  university  of  Wittemberg,  in  Sax- 
ony ;  and  here  Providence  had  prepared  an  overthrow  not 
merely  for  indulgences,  but  for  the  whole  system  on  which 
the  papacy  had  been  erected. 

The  professor  of  theology  at  this  time  at  Wittemberg 
was  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born 
ti  Eialehen,  in  the  county  of  Manafeld,  in  the  year  148;{. 
flis  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  mines  of  that  country, 
.tave  him  a  good  education,  intending  him  for  the  study  of 
.  the  civil  law.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  science 
when  an  accident  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  future  life.  As  he  was  walking  alone  one  day  in  the 
lields,  there  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  lightning  and  thun- 
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^cr  ;  ill  his  terror  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  made 
a  vow  to  enter  a  monastery  if  he  escaped.  This  vow  ho 
kept,  notwithstanding  the  grief  and  entreaties  of  his  parents, 
and  he  became  an  Augustinian  friar  in  the  year  1505.  Two 
years  afVer  lie  found,  by  chance,  in  the  library  of  his  convent 
a  I.atin  Bible,  and  thus  to  his  surprise  discovered  that  there 
were  more  Scriptures  than  those  portions  contained  in  the 
ordinary  books  of  devotion.  About  this  time  too,  as  he  was 
suffering  under  the  distress  of  conscience  incident  (o  pious 
minds,  he  was  comforted  by  an  aged  brother  of  his  or- 
der, who  showed  him,  from  the  Creed  and  a  sermon  of  Si. 
Bernard,  that  remission  of  sina  was  to  be  had  by  faith  only. 
He  applied  himself  diligenliy  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  order  in  Germany.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1507,  and  Frederick  tlie  Wise,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  by  the  advice  of  Staupitz  the  vic;ir-general  of 
the  Augustine  order,  made  him  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Wittamberg.  Three  years  after,  Luther  visited  Rome  on 
the  affairs  of  his  convent,  and  he  returned  with  no  very  favor- 
able impressions  of  the  aeal  and  piety  of  the  Italian  clergy. 
After  his  return,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1512,  having  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  expounded  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  held  the  doctrines  of  election  and  of  justificatioa 
by  faith  only,  and  he  had  begun  to  view  the  scholastic  theology 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  on  which  account  he  was  even 
then  suspected  of  heresy. 

While  Luther  was  thus  engaged  in  the  search  after  and 
communication  of  traSh,  Tetzel  came  into  his  neighborhood. 
Some  of  those  who  made  their  confessions  to  Luther  acknowl- 
edged sins  of  no  common  magnitude,  for  which  they  boldly 
demanded  absolution,  Luther  refused,  alleging  that  sincere 
contrition  and  heavy  penance  must  precede.  They  produced 
the  indulgences  they  had  purchased  from  Telzel.  He  bade 
them  beware  how  they  trusted  to  such  things,  and  still  refused 
them  absolution.  They  complained  to  Tetzel,  who  pro 
noTmced  Luther  a  heretic,  against  whom,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  of  inquisitor,  he  was  bound  to  proceed.  Luther  then 
set  himself  to  examine  the  authority  for  this  power  of  granting 
indulgences,  and  Indiug  that  there  was  none,  he  began  to 
preach    openly  against   them.*     The  warfare  between  him 
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and  the  papacy  Ihiis  began,  but  its  progress  and  its  ^lorioin 
resulta  fa!!  not  within  the  limits  of  a  history  of  Eiiglhnd, 

In  tliis  country  the  doctrines  of  VVickliffe,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy,  aiu!  the  terrors  of  the  stake,  had  secretly 
spread  to  a  great  extent.  The  books  of  the  Saxon  reformer, 
whose  tenets  were  so  nearly  akin  to  his,  were  speedily  trans- 
lated, and  were  eagerly  purchased.  The  bishops,  however, 
exerted  themselves  to  -"uppress  the  reformed  practices  and 
opinions.  They  actei.  on  the  slightest  suspicions,  and  it 
sufficed  to  bring  a  man  vo  the  stake  that  he  should  have  taught 
his  chi'dren  the  Creed,  Lord'a-prayer  and  Conimandmenta  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  To  damp  the  spirit  of  the  reforniera  =till 
more,  the  king  himself  came  forward  as  the  literary  champion 
of  the  church.  His  course  of  studies  had  lain  much  among 
the  schoolmen;  and  the  writings  of  that  extraordinary  genius 
Thomas  Aquinas,  named  the  Angelic  Doctor,  were  his  chief 
favorites.  As  Luther,  in  his  "  Babylonish  Captivity,"  had  vi- 
olently assailed  these  works,  which  formed  the  great  armory 
of  the  Romish  party,  the  choler  of  the  royal  theologian  was  es- 
cited,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Saxon  friar 
With  the  aid  of  his  bishops  and  of  the  learned  sir  Thomay 
Move  he  produced  (1531)  a  "  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments," respectable  both  in  matter  and  style.  It  was  dedica- 
ted to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  gratitude,  and 
the  title  of  Defender  o{  the  Faith  was  bestowe-J  on  its  royal 
author,  Lnlher,  however,  treated  it  with  little  respect;  and 
as  Henry,  after  the  usage  of  the  time,  had  given  him  hard 
names,  he  repaid  the  compliment  in  kind  and  with  interest. 
He  afterwards,  however,  wrote  an  ample  apology ;  but,  with  un- 
courtierlike  simplicity,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  been  assured,  that  the  work  was  not  the  king's  own, 
but  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  cardinal  of  York,  "  that 
object  of  hatred  (o  both  God  and  man — that  pest  of  the 
English  realm."  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  an  apology 
like  this  tended  little  to  mollify  the  sceptred  controversialist, 
of  whose  zealous  cooperation  the  pope  and  clergy  now  felt 
quite  assured.  Yet  a  deadly  enmity  ind  a  final  separation 
were  lo  take  place  between  the  papacy  and  its  champion ;  the 
occasion  was  as  follows. 

Though  Henry  VII,,  in  his  anxiety  to  retain  the  Spanish 
portion  and  Spanish  alliance,  h-vd  disregarded  the  scruples  of 
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VVarhani,  and  had  obtained  the  papal  dispensation,  he  waa 
not  ;it  ease  in  liis  mind  about  tlie  rnatt(^r;  and  lie  obliged  the 
prince,  wlien  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  make 
a  formal  protest  agaiiia;  the  coMsiimTiiatiou  of  the  marriage, 
and,  when  dying,  conjured  him  to  break  it  off.  Catherine, 
however,  had  won  the  affections  of  young  Henry,  and  of  the 
people,  by  her  amiabie  temper  and  her  blameless  manners, 
and  he  espoused  her  with  general  approbation.  She  iiore 
him  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  they  ali  died  in  infan- 
cy, except  the  lady  Mary,  born  in  1515.  The  queen  now  fell 
into  ill  health;  her  temper,  naturally  melancholy,  became 
peevish,  and  though  she  retained  the  king's  esteem,  she  lost 
her  hold  on  his  affections.  Nature  in  fact  had  destined 
Catherine  for  the  convent  rather  than  the  conrt  ;*  and,  though 
Henry  hFid  not  been  strictly  faithful  to  the  marriage-bed,^  his 
attiichment  to  her  for  so  many  years  is  not  undeserving  of 

Henry,  who  ardently  longed  for  male  issue,  now  gave  up 
all  hopes,  and  he  therefore  caused  his  daughter  Mary  to  be 
proclaimed  princess  of  Wales,  (151S.)  The  early  deaths  of 
his  offspring,  who  had  but  blossomed  to  die,  probably  led  him 
to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  marriage;  he  consulted  the 
pages  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  there  found  that  the  pope 
has  not  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  Gad;  among 
which  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  moral  and  eternal,  that  in  the 
law  of  Moses  prohibiting  mar^i^^^e  with  a  brother's  widow ; 
and  the  very  curse  {that  of  childlessLiess)  there  denounced 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him.  It  is  not  known  when  these 
scruples  first  begfin  to  affect  him,  but  according  to  his  own 
assertion^  he  ceased  in  I.')24  to  cohabit  with  the  queen 

In  1527,  when  a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between  the 
princess  Mary  and  the  king  of  France  or  his  son,  the  bishop 
of  Tarbes,  the  French  ambassador,  expressed  some  doubts  as 
lo  her  legitimacy.  The  king  then  mentioned  his  scruples  to 
his  confessor  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  asserted  by 
m;my  writers,  and  it  is  perhaps  (he  truth,  that  Wolsey,  who 

•  See  in  Sanders  (De  Seism.  AngJic  p.  5>  the  nccoiint  of  her  de- 
votional euerciaes.     Few,  we  fonoy,  would  covet  so  vry  devout  a  wife, 

f  He  had  a  natural  son  bj  Mnrj  Bloant,  whom  lie  created  duke  of 
R^cliinond,  That  he  violated,  and  then  retained  as  his  mistress,  Mary 
llip  elder  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn,  rests  on  the  very  dubious  authority  of 
cardinal  Pole,  ano  is  very  improbable. 

t  He  SI)  said  to  Gtineus ;  as  the  latter  tells  Buoer  in  his  letter  of 
Septembpr  10, 1531.  See  Burnet,  i.  50.  This  may  have  been  on  ao 
count  of  the  queen's  infirmities,  though  Henry  said  otberwise,  for  ha 
was  not  a  man  of  strict  veracity. 
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hated  the  queen  because  she  rebuked  him  for  his  ill  life,  and 
jrdenlJy  longed  for  revenge  on  the  emperor  for  his  conduct 
about  the  papacy,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding  ; 
that  he  first  instilled  doubts  into  the  king's  mind,  and  then 
engaged  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  to  raise  objections.  Whether 
he  were  the  original  author  of  the  scruples  or  not,  the  cardi- 
nal entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  procuring  a  divorce, 

and  thus  iivenging  himself  on   the   queen   snd   the   emperor ; 

at  the  same  time  he  planned  a  French  connection  for  his  roy- 
al master.  The  person  on  whom  he  fixed  was  Renee,  daugh- 
ter to  the  late  king  Louis  XII.,  and  he  went  over  himself  to 
France  in  the  summer  of  this  year  on  that  project.  But 
while  Wolsey  was  thus  pursuing  his  schemes  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  a  person  of  whom  he  little  dreamed  had  acquired  an 
invincible  power  over  the  heart  of  the  king. 

When  the  young  widow  of  Louis  XII.  returned  home 
from  France,  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyu  remained 
behind.  She  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Francis  I.,  and  on  her  death  in  1524  she  passed  to  that  of 
the  duchess  of  Alen^on,  the  king's  sister,  a  favorer  of  the  new 
religious  opinions.  She  returned,  however,  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1537,*  and  became  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  to  the  queen.  Anne  Boleyn,  now  in  her  twentieth 
year,  was  beautiful  in  person,  accomplished  in  manners,  sensi- 
ble, witty,  and  animated  in  conversation.  She  soon  became 
the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  lord  Henry  Percy,  the 
heir  of  Northumberland,  who  was  then  in  the  family  of  the 
cardinal,  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  His  suit  was  favorably 
received  ;  but  the  king  had  also  felt  the  charms  of  the  fair 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  cardinal  was  directed  to  prevent  the 
match.  He  accordingly  reminded  Percy  of  the  inferiority  of 
Anne's  family ;  but  the  lover,  looking  to  her  mother's  side 
alone, t  asserted  that  her  lineage  was  equal  to  his  own,  and 
refuse^  to  give  her  up.  The  cardinal  grew  angry,  and  said 
be  would  send  for  his  father  out  of  the  north,  who  would 
soon  make  him  break  it  off;  and  when  the  old  ear!  arrived, 
he  used  such  arguments  as  convinced  his  son  of  the  itiuliiity 
of  opposition,  and  he  obliged  him  to  espouse  the  lady  Mary 
Talbot,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Anne  was  re- 
moved for  some  time  from  court,|  but  her  exile  was  not  of 

*  "  There  la  not,"  aaya  Turner,  "  the  least  evidence  that  slie  canie 
to  it  earlier.' 

t  Her  mother  waa  sister  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk. 
"Whereat   she   smoked,  (fumed,)   for   all    this    whilp   she    knew 
" ""      -  rendish,  Life  of  Wo) 
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long  continuance,  and  very  soon  after  the  king  r 
passion  to  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  said  that  he  must 
be  speaking  only  in  jest  and  to  prove  her,  and  she  concluded 
with  these  words :  "  Moat  noble  king,  I  will  rather  loae  my 
life  than  my  virtue,  which  shall  be  the  greatest  and  the  best 
pari  of  the  dowry  that  I  shall  bring  my  husband."  ifenry 
replied  that  he  would  atili  hope,  "  I  understand  not,  most 
mighty  king,"  said  Anne,  "  how  you  should  retain  any  such 
hope;  your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  my  own  un- 
worthinesa,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  alieady,  and 
your  strumpet  I  will  not  be."*  Erelong,  however,  she  yielded 
so  far,  that  she  agreed  to  accept  Henry's  hand  in  case  of  his 
obtaining  a  divorce.  Such  conduct  was  indelicate,  according 
to  our  present  notions;  her  own  times  do  not  seem  to  have  i  { 

regarded  it  in  that  light,  ■  ;  j 

Henry  was   now   resolved  on    obtaining  a  divorce  from  ;  j 

the  court  of  Rome.     This  he  judged  would  be  a  matter  of  I  j 

little  difficulty,  as  divorces  had  been  granted  in  much  less  I  ; 

dubious  cases ;  and,  moreover,  the  pope  had  a  good  excuse,  1  j 

the  bull    of  Julius   11.  having   been   obtained  under  falae  i  l 

pretences.     By  orders  from  the  king,  archbishop  Warham  j  i 

assembled  the  bishops,  and  they  all,  except  Fisher  of  Roch-  '>  ■ 

ester,   signed    an  instrument,    expressing  their   doubts  of  ^  i 

the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage.     Dr.  Knight,  one  of  the  i  l 

royal  secretaries,  was  then  despatched  to  Rome,  (July,  1527.)  | ; 

But  the  pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  was  at  this  time  shut  up  in  j  | 

the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a  captive  to  the  troops  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  lately  tidfen  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome.  | 
Knight  found  great  difficulty  in  communicating  with  him,  i_  i 
and  Clement,  a  timid,  vacillating  man,  trembled  at  the  idea  ■'<  \ 
of  offending  the  emperor.  Henry  meantime  exerted  him-  i  ^ 
self  for  the  pontiff's  release;  and  when  Clement  at  length  ( 
made  his  escape  to  Orvieto,  Knight  had  a  personal  inter-  i 
view  with  him,  in  which  he  was  profuse  in  terms  of  grati- 
tude to  Henry,  but  implored  for  delay  lest  he  should  be 
ruined  by  the  incensed  emperor.  He  gave  it,  however,  as 
his  private  opinion,  to  Cassali,  one  of  the  English  agents, 
that  the  best  course  for  Henry  would  be  to  marry  another 
wife,  and  then  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  The  king,  however, 
and  his  advisers  saw  too  much  difficulty  in  this  course,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  send  Stephen  Gardiner,  Wolaey's  secre- 
tary, and  Edward  Pox,  the  king's  almoner,  to  Italy.  On 
their  way  (1528)  they  obtained,  as  directed,  a  promise   rom 

*  Turner,  from  the  Sloane  MS.  No.  2-195 
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the  king  of  France  to  use  his  influence  will:  he  pope 
Tliej  found  Clement  still  at  Orvieto,  (March  3S.  )  he  shuf. 
fled,  aa  usual,  but  on  hearing  that  the  French  arms  had  had 
some  success  in  Naples,  he  took  couragn,  and  issued  a  com- 
mission to  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  t-o  try  the 
cause  in  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
Henry  than  this,  for  he  reckoned  that  both  would  equally 
Btand  his  friends,  as  he  had  given  to  Campeggio  when  he 
was  in  England  (1524)  the  wealthy  see  of  Salisbury.  Cam- 
peggio, acting  in  concert  as  we  may  suppose  with  the  pope, 
made  all  the  difficulty  and  delay  possible,  pleading  his  lega- 
line  commission  at  Rome,  and  the  gout,  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  Wolsey  wrote,  urging  his  departure  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  at  length  Campeggio  set  out.  He  travelled,  how- 
ever, leisurely,  and  did  not  reach  England  till  October.  He 
was  received  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  respect,  but  his 
instructions  were  to  procrastinate.  He  advised  the  king  to 
live  with  Ihe  queen:  he  counselled  the  queen,  to  retire  into  a 
nunnery.  But  Henry  wanted  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Catherine  had  too  muck  spirit  to  surrender  her  rights. 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  at  an  end,  and  all  his 
subterfuges  being  exhausted,  Campeggio  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  opening  of  the  legatine  court  It  sat  (May 
il  1529  )  m  a  hall  of  the  convent  ol  the  Black  Friars  1 1  e 
ro>al  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  the  adjoming  palace  ol 
Bridewell  to  be  at  hand  Afti;r  going  through  the  prel  n: 
nirj  foims  the  legates  cited  the  kmg  and  queen  to  appc  i 

0  the  18th  ol  June      On  that  day  Henry  appeared  bj  h  3 

1  roctors  the  queen  in  person  She  protested  against  tl  e 
competency  of  the  court  as  the  cause  had  been  evoked  to 
Rome  by  the  pope  This  her  nephew  was  everting  hims  If 
to  elTect  and  with  the  delay  of  a  fen  diys  ■she  pledged  her 
self  to  prove  that  it  had  been  done  The  court  was  tlen 
adj  u  ned  to  the  21st  when  both  parties  appeared  in  perso 
Ol  their  names  being  called  the  king  answered  '  Here 
but  tlie  queen  rose  up  and  going  over  knelt  down  before 
the  kmg  and  said  she  was  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger 
10  h  s  dominions  she  had  been  his  wife  for  twenty  years 
and  more  and  had  borne  him  several  children  and  ever 
St  idled  to  please  him  he  had  found  her  a  tiue  maid  as  his 
own  conSciPBce  could  witi  ess  If  she  had  done  any  th  ng 
amis  she  wa"  w  U  ng  to  be  put  away  with  shame  Iheir 
parents  were  esteemed  very  wise  princes  and  no  doubt  had 
g  )od  and  learned  counsellor's  when  the  match  vas  ag  eed 
on     She  would  not  therefore  submit  to  the  court  as  he( 
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liwyera  durst  not  speak  freely  for  lier;  she  therefore  desired 
to  be  excused  till  she  heard  from  Spain."  She  tiien  rose 
and  left  the  court,  and  would  never  again  appear.  The 
king  publicly  bore  testimony  to  her  virtues,  and  declared 
that  nothing  but  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
doubts  cast  by  foreign  powers  on  the  legitimacy  of  his 
daughter,  could  have  induced  him  to  take  a  step  which  thus 
wounded  her  feelings.  At  the  desire  of  Wolsey  he  further 
declared  that,  instead  of  urging  him  to  ibis  course,  as  was 
repotted,  the  cardinal  had  at  first  opposed  his  scruples. 

The  court  sat  again  on  the  35th ;  the  queen,  not  appear- 
ing when  summoned,  was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  the 
legates  proceeded  on  this  and  other  days  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence on  the  king's  part.  The  proofs  given  of  Arthur's' 
consummation  of  his  marriage  were  such  as  can  leave,  we 
apprehend,  little  doubt  on  an)  reasonable  mind ,  *  and  the 
king  was  in  full  expectation  of  a  sentence  in  his  favor, t 
when  Campeggio  (July  23)  suddenly  adjourned  the  court 
to  the  1st  of  October,  alleging  that  the  vacation  of  the  con- 
sistory at  Rome,  of  which  this  court  he  said  was  a  pari,  had 
commenced,  and  would  lasi  till  that  day.  The  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ^md  other  peers  who  were  present, 
were  greatly  enraged  at  this  artifice,  and  Suffolk,  striking 
the  table,  cried,  "  By  the  mass,  I  see  that  the  old  saw  is  true; 
never  was  there  legate  or  cardinal  that  did  any  good  ia 
England."  Wolsey  rebuked  him  with  firmness  for  his  con- 
duct, and  reminded  him  of  the  obligation  which  he  had 
once  been  under  to  a  cardinal.  The  court  then  broke  up. 
The  king,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  took  the  matter 
with  wonderful  patience,  expecting  a  favorable  sentence  in 
October ;  but  his  hopes  were  crushed  when,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  a  messenger  arrived  with  citations  for  him  and  the 
queen  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  Rome.  The  em- 
peror had  by  this  time,  by  his  threats  and  promises,  com- 
pletely gained  over  the  pontiff,  from  whose  thoughts  nothing 
now  was  further  than  any  idea  of  gratifying  Henry. 

To  Wolsey  nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the 

*  A  iiuminary  of  the  depnsiliona  will  be  found  in  Herbert.  ,  See  also 
the  discourse  between  Wolsey  and  the  queen's  almoner,  in  the  Illiis- 
ttntive  DocULnenls  in  Sin'""-  "  '>'<'»:""  ^(C.!>\,sr.A\=W=  l.ifi>  nf  Wnt<>p<< 
Witli  all  our  respect  fnr 
iinposslble  to  credit  her  b 

f  For  Campeggio  had  ' 

proved. 
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turn  things  hdd  taken.  The  queen  and  her  Triends  lookeii 
on  him  as  the  source  and  origin  of  all  the  evil;  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  the  oclier  lay  lords  had  long  been  envious  and 
jealous  ot  hnn  lud  they  now  took  occasion  lo  instil  doubts 
ind  ""uspicions  of  him  into  the  mind  of  the  king  and  Anne 
Boleyn  with  which  last  he  had  been  on  terms  of  great  cor- 
diality For  though,  when  Henry  first  informed  him  of  his 
luteiitions  with  respect  to  her,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
aud  earnestl}  endeavored  to  turn  him  from  them,  when  he 
found  him  unilterable  he  enteied  in  appearance  cordially 
into  his  riewB  It  is,  however,  likely  that  Anne  was  in- 
formed by  her  loier  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  her  elevation, 
and  this  may  haie  disposed  her  to  join  with  the  cardinal's 
enemies  It  was  therefore  probably  owing  to  her  influence, 
that  ^^hen  about  the  end  of  September,  Wolsey  accom- 
pdnied  Caivipeggio  to  Giafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  (where 
the  liing  then  was  staying,)  on  his  audience  of  leave  pre- 
vious to  his  return  to  Italy,  though  he  was  received  with 
tolerable  civility,  there  was  an  absence  of  Henry's  former 
kindness.     This  was  his  last  interview  with  the  king. 

An  actor  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  now  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene.  As  the  king  was  return- 
ing to  London  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Walthain  to 
take  ihe  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  who 
were  in  his  train,  were  there  entertained  by  a  getilleman 
named  Cressy.  Here  they  met  an  old  college  acriuaintance, 
Dr,  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  lecturer  in  theology  at  Cumbridgc, 
and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  reli- 
gious controversies  at  this  time  prevalent.  At  supper  the 
king's  case,  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  was  intro- 
duced. Cranmer  said  he  thought  the  opinions  of  universi- 
ties and  eminent  divines  and  canonists  should  be  taken,  and 
the  matter  be  thus  decided.  Fox  and  Gardiner  were  pleased 
with  the  idea,  and  when  next  day  the  court  returned  to 
Greenwich,  and  the  king  began  to  ask  them  what  was  now 
to  be  done,  Fox  mentioned  this  plan,  honestly  naming  the 
author,  for  which  Gardiner  afterwards  reproved  him,  as 
they  might,  he  said,  have  taken  the  credit  of  it  to  them- 
selves. The  king  was  struck  with  it,  and  asked  if  Crsnmer 
was  still  at  Waltham.  They  said  they  had  left  him  there, 
"Marry,  then,"  said  he,  "I  will  surely  speak  to  him.  Let 
him  be  sent  for  out  of  hand.  I  perceive  that  thin  inan  bath 
the  sow  by  the  riwh  e;!r.  If  I  had  but  known  this  device 
two  years  ;i!ro,  it  had  been  in  my  way  a  great  piece  of  money, 
wd  had  also  rid  me  of  much  disquietness.'      Cranmer,  who 
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had  returned  to  Cnmbridge,  was  brought  up  lo  London, 
The  king  was  greatlj  pleased  with  his  modesty  and  his 
learning;  he  opened  his  mind  to  him,  and  desired  him  to 
put  his  sentiments  on  the  case  in  writing,  for  which  purpose 
lie  directed  ihe  lord  ilochfort,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,*  to 
lake  him  home  to  his  house  and  furnish  him  with  books  and 
every  thing  else  he  required. 

The  fall  of  Wolsej  was  now  at  hand       At  the  openinir  of 
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on  account  ol  his  advanced  age,  the  kmg  then  gaie  it  to  sir 
Thomas  More.  Wolsey,  having  caused  an  inventory  to  be 
made  of  his  immense  quantity  of  plate,  linen,  hangings,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  at  York  Place,  (afterwards  named  Whitehall,) 
the  whole  of  which  the  king  required  him  to  give  up,  en- 
tered his  barge  to  proceed  toward  bis  destination.  The 
river  was  covered  with  boats,  full  of  people  expecting  to 
see  him  taken  to  the  Tower,  but  to  their  disappointment  his 
barge  went  up  the  stream.  At  Putney  he  landed,  and 
mounted  his  mule  to  go  on  to  Esher.  He  was  not  quite 
clear  of  the  village  when  he  was  met  by  Norris,  groom  of 
the  stole,  bearing  him  a  ring  and  a  kind  message  from  the 
king.  Abject  in  adversity  as  he  had  been  insolent  and 
haughty  in  prosperity,*  he  threw  himself  from  his  mule, 
took  off  his  cap,  and  kneft  in  the  mire  to  receive  the  com 
munioation.  He  then  proceeded  in  better  spirits  to  his 
place  of  exile. 

The  king  now  summoned  a  parliament  for  the  first  time 
for  seven  years.  The  house  of  lords  forthwith  voted  a  long 
and  vague  charge,  in  forty-four  articles,  against  the  fallen 
favorite ;  but  when  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  a  servant  of  the  cardinal,  who  had  pro- 
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cured  a  seat  in  pariiament  for  the  express  f  irpose,  < 
his  patron  with  such  fidelity  and  spirit  as  stopped  the 
bill  in  that  house,  arid  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  future 
favor  with  the  king,  who  knew  how  to  value  wortli  and 
honesty.  Wolaey  was  also  indicted  on  the  statute  of  pro- 
visions for  having  exercised  hia  legatine  authority.  Though 
he  had  obtained  the  royal  license  for  that  purpose,  he  did 
not  venture  to  plead  it,  and  a  sentence  oi  prismumre  was 
passed  on  him.  The  king,  however,  who,  it  would  appear, 
only  wished  to  humble  him,  hearing  that  he  had  fallen  sick, 
direeted  his  own  physician  to  attend  him  ;  he  aJso  sent  him 
another  ring,  accompanied  by  kind  messages  from  himself 
and  Anne  Boleyn.  He  further  (Feb.  13,  1530)  granted 
him  a  full  pdrdon;  allowed  him  to  retain  the  see  of  ¥()rk, 
with  a  pension  of  4000  marks  a  year  out  of  that  of  Win- 
chester ;  he  made  him  a  present  of  plate  and  furnituie  to 
the  value  of  6000/,,  and  gave  him  permission  to  remove  to 
Richmond.  But  hia  enemies  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main so  near  the  court,  and  he  received  orders  fo  go  and 
reside  in  hia  diocese.  He  alleged  his  poverty  ;  money  was 
then  sent  him,  and  in  Piission-week  he  set  forth  for  the 
north  in  melancholy  mood.  His  train  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  servants,  and  seventy-two  carts  laden 
with  provisions  and  furniture.  He  stopped  till  midsummer 
at  Southwell,  a  house  belonging  to  his  see,  and  then  moved 
to  Scroby,  another  of  his  houses  further  north,  and  finally, 
about  the  end  of  September,  fixed  himself  at  Cawood,  a 
village  within  a  few  miles  of  York.  At  these  places  he 
endeared  himself  to  all  classes  of  the  people  by  his  aiFa- 
hility,  his  charity,  and  his  strict  discharge  of  his  religious 
duties  The  ceremony  of  his  installation  in  the  cathedral 
w  a"  fited  for  Monday,  the  Iwt  of  November,  but  on  thi! 
preceding  Friday  his  former  servant  Henry  Percy,  now 
eirl  of  Northumberland,  arrived,  and  arrested  him  on  a 
uhdrge  of  high  treason.  As  he  was  departing,  the  peasantry 
assembled,  crying,  "  God  save  your  grace!  God  save  your 
grace  1  The  foul  fiend  take  them  that  have  thus  hurried  you 
from  us*  We  pray  God  that  every  vengeance  may  light 
upon  them !  "  He  staid  for  a  fortnight  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Sheffield  Park.  Here  he  was  seized  v/ilh  a 
dysentery ;  but  he  resumed  his  journey  and  got  as  far  as 
I  eicester,  when  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  place  came 
forth  w  ith  his  monks  to  receive  him,  "  Father  abbot,"  said 
the  dymg  cardinal,  "I  am  come  to  leave  my  bones  among 
you."     He  was  then  conveyed  to  a  chamber,  whicb  he  never 
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eft.  When  he  found  himself  dying,  he  addressed  sir  Wil- 
liam Khigstoii,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wlio  had  him  in 
charge,  praying  him  to  recommend  him  to  the  king.  "  He 
is,"  said  he,  "  a  prince  of  a  moat  roya]  carriage  and  hath  a 
princely  heart;  and,  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any 
part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  king- 
dom. I  do  assure  you  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him, 
sometimes  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
will  and  appetite,  hut  could  not  prevail.  Had  I  but  served 
God  as.  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king.  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just 
reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study, 
not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince." 
Shortly  after  uttering  these  words  he  breathed  his  'ast, 
(Nov.  28.) 

On  the  fall  of  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's 
uncle,  became  the  leading  person  in  the  cabinet ;  Gardiner 
was  made  secretary,  and  sir  Thomas  More  chancellor.  As 
the  pope  and  emperor  were  to  meet  at  Bologna  for  the  coro- 
nation of  the  latter,  an  embassy  headed  by  Anne's  father 
(lately  created  earl  of  Wiltshire)  was  sent  thither  to  attend 
to  Henry's  interests;  Cranmer  and  other  divines*  accom- 
panied them,  Charles,  on  their  introduction  to  him,  said  to 
the  earl,  "  Slop,  sir ;  allow  your  colleagues  to  speak ;  you 
are  a  party  in  the  cause."  The  earl  replied  with  spirit  that 
he  was  there  not  as  a  father  but  as  his  prince's  minister,  and 
that  the  emperor's  opposition  should  not  prevent  his  sove- 
reign from  demanding  and  obtaining  justice.  From  the  pope, 
however,  no  satisfnction  could  he  obtained.  Henry  finally 
resolved  to  put  Ci'anmer's  plan  into  execution,  and  measures 
were  adopted  for  collecting  the  opinions  of  universities, 
theologians,  and  canonists. 

The  king  first  applied  to  his  own  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  und,  not  without  great  difficulty  and  able 
management  on  the  part  of  Fox  and  Gardiner,  obtained 
from  them  an  opinion  that  his  marriage  was  unlawful;  but 
they  would  say  nothing  respecting  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  dispense.  The  truth  ia,  they  feared  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions,  and  wished  not  to  weaken  the  papal  authority. 
Agents  were  also  employed  on  the  continent  to  procure 
the  opinions  of  the  universities  and  of  eminent  divines  and 
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civilians,  and  ihe  result  was  highly  favorable  to  Uie  viewa 
of  Henry.  Not  only  the  French  universities  (which  iiii^ht 
be  suspected  to  be  under  the  influence  of  tlieir  king)  but 
tliosc .  o[  Italy,  even  Bologna,  which  was  in  the  domiuiotis 
of  the  pjpe,  included,  decided  in  favor  of  the  divorce;  the 
principal  divines  and  canonists  did  the  same,  though  Henry's 
agents,  it  ia  said,  gave  no  money  but  the  usual  fees  to  the 
canon  lawyers,  while  the  empecor  showered  preferments  on 
those  who  gave  sentence  against  it.*  The  Jews  when  con- 
sulted declared  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus  to  be  universally 
binding,  while  the  case  of  exception  in  Deuteronomy  was 
restricted  to  Jud^a.  Zuinglius  and  the  Swiss  reforoiers 
pronounced  the  marriage  unlawful:  the  German  reformers 
m  general  took  the  most  rational  and  moderate  view  of  the 
case ;  they  said  that  the  marriage  should  not  have  taken 
place  originally,  but  that  since  it  had  been  contracted  it 
should  not  now  be  dissolved.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe  was,  that  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  was  against  the  law  of  God. 

The  whole  question  in  effect  conies  to  this  :  Was  the  law 
in  Leviticus  of  universal  obligation,  or  merely  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew  nation ;  was  the  exception  in  DeutercHiomy 
coextensive  with  the  former  prohibition ;  had  the  pope  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  divine  law  t  At  the  present 
day  the  answer  would  be  simple :  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  both  the  prohibition  and  the  exception  were  for  the 
I       It        ■  ■        .     >      - 
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•  The  natural,  wo  ml^ht  eay  ioevitable,  suppoaiOon  ia,  that  bribprj 
Bs  employed  on  both  aides  ;  but  tlie  emperor  and  pope  hud  certainly 
le  means  of  giving  much  higher  rewards  than  Henry. 

1  Only  a  few  yeara  before,  Louis  XII.  of  Prance  had  been  divjrced 
I  order  to  enable  him  to  many  Anne  of  Brelagne.  In  our  on  i  day 
e  have  seen  a  aimilar  favor  conferred  on  Napoleon. 
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bishops,  twenty-lwo  abbots,  and  sevtiral  of  the  temporal  no> 
bilitj,  was  now  transmitted  to  Rome,  praying  his  holiness  to 
attend  to  the  opinions  of  so  many  eminent  men,  and  to 
decide  the  question ;  but  hinting  that  if  he  did  not,  it  would 
be  decided  in  England  without  him.  Clement  was  in  the 
utmost  perplexity ;  he  feared  lest  England  might  follow  the 
example  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  cast  otf  her  allegiance 
to  the  holy  see ;  at  the  same  time  he  stood  in  awe  of  the 
emperor,  who  steadfastly  maintained  the  cause  of  his  aunt, 
and  would  only  consent  to  Henry's  espousing  Anne  by  what 
is  termed  a  lefl-handed  marriage,  thus  reserving  all  their 
rights  to  Catherine  and  her  daughter.  But  Henry  spurned 
at  this  when  it  was  hinted  to  him;  he  would  be  regularly 
divorced,  and  would  have  no  comproraiae. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  so  honorably  distinguished  him- 
self by  fidelity  to  his  patron  Wolsey  iii  his  fall,  was  now  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  being  the  son 
of  a  fuller  or  a  blacksmith  at  Putney.  He  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Italy,  and  was  then  for  some  time  in  a  mercantile 
house  at  Venice.  On  his  return  to  England  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  Wolsey,  who  Icnew  so  well  how  to 
appreciate  talent,  having  had  occasion  to  notice  his  abilities; 
took  him  into  his  service.  In  a  conversation  one  day  with 
Reginald  Pole,  Cromwell  spoke  slightingly  of  the  notions  of 
vice  and  virtue  held  by  men  who  dwelt  in  academic  shades 
away  from  the  world,  and  said  that  the  business  of  the  man 
who  would  rise  was  to  divine  if  possible  the  real  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  his  prince,  and  gratify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  save  all  appearances.  He  also  praised  Maehiavel,  and 
offered  to  lend  him  that  writer's  Prince.  Pole,  who  was 
really  an  upright,  virtuous  man,  and  who  cordially  detested 
the  principles  that  work  appeared  to  inculcate,  and  which 
■  he  inferred  were  those  on  which  Cromwell  acted,  instantly 
conceived  the  worst  opinion  possible  of  him ;  and  that 
opinion  has  been  of  course  propagated  by  all  the  writers  of 
his  communion,  while  Protestants  are,  perhaps,  too  anxious 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  so  important  an  agent  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. Cromwell  was  in  fact  an  ambitious  man,  and  little 
scrupulous  about  means,  provided  he  could  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  royal  master. 

Cromwell,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Wolsey  to  manage 
the  reventiea  of  the  monasteries  which  that  prelate  had  dis- 
solved with  the  papal  approbation,  had  imbibed  no  very  high 
notions  of  the  rinhla  and  authority  of  the  holy  see.  He  now 
boldly  advised  Henry  to  take  to  himself  the  supremacy  over 
VOL.  I.  30 
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the  church  and  clergy  of  England.  Henry  listeneil  with 
approbation.  As  Wolsey  had  not  pleaded  the  royal  per- 
Hiissioii  for  exercising  his  legHtioe  autliority,  the  wlioln  of 
the  clergy  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  priemtinirt  for 
having  submitted  to  it,  and  proceedings  accordingly  were 
instituted  against  lliera.  Flagrantly  unjuat  as  this  proceed- 
ing was,  they  sai*  no  remedy  but  that  of  purchasing  indem- 
nity ;  and  when  the  convocation  met  (1531)  they  voted  the 
king  100,000?.,  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence  for  his  ser- 
vices in  writing  against  Luther  and  protecting  the  church. 
But  this  peace-offering  did  not  suffice,  and  after  bome  ip- 
position,  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  as  "  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Chris' 
allowed,"  A  formal  indemnity  was  then  granted  to  them 
The  connection  between  the  papacy  and  the  English  clergy 
was  thus  nearly  dissolved ;  and  in  the  parliament  of  the 
following  year  (15S2)  a  further  blow  was  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  a  bill  reducing  the  first  fruits 
to  be  paid  by  bishops  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  net  income 
of  the  see,  and  adding  that,  if  the  bull  of  consecration  was 
withheld  on  account  of  them,  the  bishop-eiect  should  be 
consecrated  by  a  mandate  from  the  crown,  and  a1.  interdicts 
and  other  censures  be  disregarded.  Other  measures  against 
the  papacy  were  proposed,  but  the  appearance  of  the  plague 
caused  a  prorogation.  At  this  time  sir  Thomas  More,  who 
was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  church,  seeing  whither  the  king 
and  parliament  were  tending,  desired,  and  with  some  diffi- 
cnltj  obtained,  permission  to  resign  the  great  seal.  It  was 
[hen  given  to  sir  Thomas  Audeley. 

But  while  the  clergy  were  thus  made  to  infringe  on  the 
claims  of  the  head  of  the  church,  they  were  left  full  power  to 
persecute  those  who  rejected  the  real  presence  and  derived 
iheir  religion  from  the  Scriptures.  At  this  time  Thomas 
Bilney,  a  fellow  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  was  burnt  as  a 
heretic  at  Norwich;  and  Richard  Bayfield,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  James  Bainham,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  a  trades- 
man named  Tewksbury,  underwent  the  same  fate  in  Smith 
Peld, 

For  a  person  of  his  temper,  and  in  love  with  one  whose 
virtue  was  invincible,  Henry  had  shoivn  marvellous  patience. 
But  that  patience  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  Hitherto  he 
nad  treated  Catherine  with  all  due  respect  as  his  queen ;  but 
when  she  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  her  appeal  to 
Roms,  it  iv»s  signified  to  her,  (.Tnly  14,  1531,)  that  she  mus. 
leavt  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  was.  and  retire  to  one 
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r)f  three  aboiies  which  were  specified.  Sliercplied, '  ih;it  to 
whatever  place  s'le  might  remove,  nothing  could  remove  her 
from  being  the  king's  lawfnl  wife."  She  went  from  one 
place  to  anotiier,  and  finally  fixed  at  Ampthill  in  Bedford- 
shire. The  pope  wrote  to  expostulate  with  Henry  for  thus 
putting  away  his  queen  ;  but  he  received  rather  a  sharp  reply. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  cite  Henry  again  to  Rome,  On 
hearing  of  this  the  king  sent  thither  as  his  tzmtsator  sir 
Edwnrd  Karne,  who  was  accompanied  by  one  Edmund 
Bonner,  afterwards  so  notorious.  Karne  purchased  over 
some  of  the  leading  cardinals ;  but  still  the  pope  shuffled  and 
twisted ;  and  at  length  Karne  told  him  that,  'as  the  church  of 
Enifland  was  an  independent  church,  the  matter  could  be 
decided  without  any  reference  to  him  whatever.  Heniy 
himself  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France,  to  confirm 
their  friendship  and  alliance ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  estima- 
ble prelate  archbisliop  Warham,  (Aug.  22,)  he  resolved  to 
confer  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Cranmer,  who  had  now  been 
for  some  time  in  Germany. 

Cranmer  had  by  this  time  embraced  most  of  the  reformed 
doctrines;  he  had  moreover  fo  cl  i  nat  mo  al  u  oii 
with  the  niece  of  Osiander,  oie  of  the  Oern  an  d  es. 
He  saw  the  difficulties  which  env  ro  ed  1  i  aii  vould  nost 
willingly  have  declined  the  proffe  ed  I  onor  1  ut  he  I  ad  to 
deal  with  one  who  would  not  1  gt  tly  snffe  hs  wll  to  be 
disputed.  He  made  all  the  delay  he  possil  ly  en  Id  a  d  did 
not  reach  Eiiglancf  till  the  month  of  November.  He  tried 
to  turn  Henry  from  his  purpose,  by  staiing  that  if  he  received 
the  dignity  it  must  be  from  the  pojw,  which  he  neither  would 
nor  could  do,  as  the  king  was  the  only  governor  of  the  church 
in  ail  causes,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Henry,  unable  to  over- 
come this  objection,  took  the  opiiiion  of  some  eminent 
civilians  on  it,  and  they  advised  that  the  prelate  elect  should, 
previous  to  taking  the  oath  to  the  pope,  make  a  solemn 
protest  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  thereby  bound  to  do 
sny  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  or  his  duty  as  a  subject. 
Cranmer,  whose  modesty  and  diffidence  always  led  him  to 
receive  with  deference  the  opinions  of  those  learned  in  their 
profession,  ceased  from  opposition.  The  king  applied  at 
Rome  for  the  pall  and  the  usual  bulls.  Clement,  aware  of 
Cranmer's  principles,  hesitated  at  first,  but  he  finally  sent 
thera.  The  consecration  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  3()th  of  March  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster, 
On  that  day  Cranmer  went  into  the  chapter-house,  and  in 
the  presence  of  five  most  respectable  witnesses  made  his  pro. 
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test ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  chnpel,  where  the  hisliops  of 
Lijtcoln,  E\eter  and  St  Asaph's  stood  readi  lo  perform  the 
ceremony  He  there  again  declared  that  he  would  take  the 
oath  only  as  limitpd  by  his  protest,  and  on  receiving  the 
pall  he  made  this  declaration  for  the  third  time  Cranmer 
thus  attained  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English  church  in  the 
f'"ft5-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  within  four  yeirs  of  the 
time  when  he  became  first  known  to  the  king 

Opinions  are  divided  with  regit d  to  the  conduct  of 
Cranmer  on  this  occasion  we  ourselves  highly  condemn 
the  principle,  and  agree  wilh  Dr  Lingard  that  "  oaths  cease 
to  offer  any  security  if  their  meaning  may  be  qualified  hy 
previous  protest ition'"  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
pirty  who  is  principally  interested "  *  But  at  the  same 
time  we  are  fully  convinced  fhit  Cranmer  wis  sati^ified  in 
conscipnce  of  the  rectitude  of  his  proceeding,  and  thit 
f  lement  must  have  known  in  liis  heart  that  the  new  pre- 
iite  Hould  not  and  could  not  take  the  oath  of  canonical  olie 

Either  the  virtue  of  Anne  had  it  length  yielded,  and  its 
consequences  would  soon  he  apparent  or  the  p  ission  of  the 
liing  would  brook  no  longer  deliy  In  the  lutumn  ot  the 
preceding  year  he  had  raised  her  to  the  dignity  of  marchion- 
ess of  Pembroke ;  lie  now  resolved  to  advance  her  to  the 
ihrone.  Early  in  the  mornmg  of  the  25th  of  January,  1533, 
he  was  secretly  married  to  her  by  Dr.  Howland  Lee,  one  of 
his  chaplains. 

Oa  Easter-eve  Anne  appeared  as  queen,  and  on  the  8fh  of 
May  Cranmer  and  those  appointed  to  act  with  him  repaired 
to  Dunstable,  within  six  miles  of  Ampthill,  to  hold  a  court 
for  trying  the  question  of  the  divorce.  As  Catherine  took 
no  notice  of  the  citation  she  was  pronounced  cuntuff 
the  former  evidence  was  all  gone  through  again,  and 
the  23d  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Gather 
pronounced  lo  have  been  null  and  void  from  the  cor 
ment.  On  Whit-Sunday  (June  1)  Anne  was  crowned  by  the 
primate.  Neither  menaces  nor  promises  could  ever  induce 
Catherine  to  forego  what  she  deemed  her  right,  and  she 
insisted  to  the  last  on  being  treated  as  queen  by  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  been  done  reachea  Rome,  ihii 
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conclave  were  furious ;  but  the  wary  pontiff  would  go  no  far- 
ther than  to  declare  Cranmer's  sentence  null,  and  Henry's 
second  marriage  illegal;  a  tlireat  of  excommunication  was 
added,  if  he  did  not  replace  mutters  on  their  former  footing. 
Clemenl's  thoughts  were  now  engrossed  by  a  project  for 
marrying  his  niece,  the  famous  Catherine  de'  Medici,  te  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  king  of  France,  who  wna  on 
terms  of  great  amity  with  Honry,  and  whom  he  was  loath  to 
offend.  At  the  interview  which  took  place  in  the  following 
October  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  at  Marseilles,  when 
the  marriage  was  celebrated,  Francis  exerted  himself  to 
effect  an  arrangemerS  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  of 
England.  Clement  seemed  inclined  to  gratify  Henry,  pro- 
vided he  returned  to  hia  obedience;  Bonner,  however,  who 
was  Henry's  agent  there,  when  he  found  that  he  could  get 
no  definite  answer  from  the  pope,  presented  an  appeal  to  a 
general  council,  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  Clement  was 
highly  indignant,  and  rejected  it  as  being  unlawful. 

On  the  I3th  of  September  Henry's  new  queen  had  been 
safely  delivered  of  a  princess,  who  was  baptized  with  great 
pomp  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  after  her  paternal  grand- 
mollier,  the  primate  and  the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk  and 
marchioness-dowager  of  Dorset  standing  sponsors.  Soon 
after  she  was  declared  princess  of  Wales,  as  her  sister  Mary 
had  been,  though  she  was  only  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  the  sanguinary  spirit  of 
the  church  of  Rome  still  continued  to  prevail  in  England. 
On  the  4th  of  July  the  flames  consumed  two  more  victims 
offered  to  the  popish  Moloch,  The  one  was  John  Frith,  one 
of  the  Cambridge  men  whom  Wolsey  had  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Tyndal,  who  was  now  engaged  in 
Irnnslating  and  printing  the  Scriptures  at  Antwerp  Frith 
denied  both  tr  an  substantiation  and  purgatory;  he  had  piil 
his  sentiments  on  the  former  subject  in  writing,  and  the  paper 
was  treacherously  conveyed  to  sir  T.  More,  who  attempted 
to  refute  it ;  and  this  drew  forth  a  masterly  reply  from  Frith, 
who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He  was  brought 
(June  30)  before  Stokesley  bishop  of  London,  who  was  assisted 
liy  Gardiner,  (lately  raised  to  the  see  of  Winchester,)  and 
Liiugland  of  Lincoln.  He  maintained  his  opinions.  His 
judge  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  powers,  "  most  earnest- 
ly requiring  them,  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  this 
execution  and  punishment  worthily  to  be  done  on  thee,  may 
be  so  moderate  that  the  rigor  thereof  be  not  extreme,  nor  yel 
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the  gentleness  loo  much  mitigated,  but  that  it  may  bn  to  tlie 
salvation  ofthe  soul,  to  the  extirpation,  terror,  and  coninvsion 
of  heretics,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  faith ; "  the  plain 
meaning  of  wliich  hypocritical  and  blasphemous  cant  is,  thai 
hp  was  to  be  roasted  to  death  with  all  gentleness  and  niodfir- 
a  ion.  Frith  suiFered  with  the  greatest  constancy  in  Smith- 
field  ;  and  with  him  was  burnt  a  tailor's  apprentice,  named 
Andrew  Hewit,  whose  natural  sense  had  revolted  against  the 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament. 

In  the  succeeding  parliament  (1534)  rapid  progress  was 
made  in  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome;  provisions,  bulls,  etc., 
were  abolished ;  no  money  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome ;  monas- 
teries were  subjected  to  the  king  alone ;  bishops  were  to  ne 
elected  on  a  cnngS  d'  elire  from  the  crown.  A  law  was  passid 
to  regulate  the  succession  lo  the  throne.  In  this  the  marriage 
with  Catherine  was  declared  unlawful  and  void,  and  that 
with  Anne  was  confirmed ;  the  crown  was  to  descend  to  the 
-  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  any  person  who  did  any  thing  in 
derogation  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
queen  Anne,  or  to  endanger  the  succession  as  thus  limited, 
was  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor. 

An  oath  was  enjoined  to  be  taken  hy  all  persons  to  main- 
tain this  order  of  succession,  under  penalty  of  the  conse 
quences  of  misprision  of  treason.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, and  sir  T.  More  were  the  only  persons  of  note  who 
refused  to  take  this  oath ;  but  they  only  objected  to  tlie 
preamble,  asserting  the  nullity  ofthe  king's  former  marriage 
and  offered  to  swear  without  reserration  to  the  succession  as 
proposed.     They  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Fisher  had  already  been  punished  for  the  countenance  he 
had  given  to  a  notorious  imposture.  There  was  a  woman  at 
Aldington  in  Kent,  named  Elizabeth  Barton,  who  was  subject 
to  hysterical  fits,  in  which  she  used  to  utter  much  incoherent 
rhapsody.  The  priest  of  the  parish,  one  Masters,  thought 
that  these  ravings  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account 
He  affected  to  regard  them  as  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  going  to  primate  Warham,  who  was  at  that  time  living, 
reported  the  case,  and  received  directions  from  the  pious  but 
i-,redulous  prelate  to  watch  her  future  trances  and  give  him  an 
account  ofthem.  Masters  gradually  induced  the  poor  woman 
to  counterfeit  these  trances,  and  to  utter  in  them  what  he 
should  direct  her.  His  great  object  was  to  make  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  which  stood  in  a  chapel  of  his  parish  an  object 
of  pilgrimage,  and  consequently  of  emolument  to  himself, 
(■jlizabeth,  therefore,  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Virgin  had 
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Appeared  to  her,  and  declared,  tliat  if  she  went  to  the  chapel 
of  Coiirt-at-Slieel  she  would  be  cured.  The  news  was  spread, 
and  on  ihe  appointed  day  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
ussenibled  to  witness  the  miracle,  which  took  place  in  due 
form,  and  they  went  away  satisfied  of  the  sanctity  of  the  image. 
Klizabeth  was  now  remoTed  to  Canterbury,  where  she  took 
Ihe  veil,  and  Dr.  Rocking,  a  monk  of  Christ-Church  and 
a.  confederate  of  Maalers',  became  her  ghostly  dLreccor. 

Others  were  now  taken  into  the  confederacy  ;  the  visions 
and  revelations  of  ihe  seer  hecame  more  numerous,  and  one 
Deering  made  a  hook  of  them,  which  the  primate  put  iiilo 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  showed  it  to  sir  Thomas  More, 
hy  whom  they  were  pronounced  to  be  aiily  stuiF.  No  further 
iiotice  was  taken  of  her  till  the  question  of  the  divorce  and 
separation  from  Home  came  to  be  warmly  agitated.  She 
was  then  put  forward  again  ;  a  monk  wrote  a  letter  in  gold 
characters,  which  she  was  to  pretend  had  been  given  her  by 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  she  was  also  taught  to  assert  that  when 
the  king  was  at  Calais  in  1532  she  was  invisibly  present  as 
he  was  hearing  mass,  and  an  angel  had  brought  her  the  holy 
wafer  from  the  priest.  These  fictions  were  merely  intended 
to  gain  her  credit  with  the  people,  and  then  the  visions  of 
real  imporiance  were  to  be  produced.  An  angel  now  came 
to  her,  desiring  her  to  go  to  the  infidel  king,  and  order  him  to 
do  three  things :  to  leave  his  rights  to  the  pope,  to  destroy 
the  folk  of  the  new  opinion,  to  keep  hia  lawful  wife.  She 
also  declared  that  if  the  king  married  Anne  Boleyn  he  would 
not  retain  the  throne  more  than  a  month,  and  would  die  a 
villain's  death.  Two  agents  of  the  pope  now  countenanced 
her,  and  bishop  Fisher  was  so  weak  as  to  become  one  of  her 
secret  advisers.  More,  too,  had  an  interview  with  her,  in 
which  he  asked  her  to  pray  for  him,  and  he  cKpressed  hia 
belief  that  heaven  was  working  "  some  good  and  great  things 
by  her."  Q,ueen  Catherine's  chaplain  Abel  also  communica- 
led  with  Ihe  seer.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  Observant 
Friars,  whom  Henry  VII.  had  greatly  favored,  were  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy.  It  was  in  their  chapel  at  Sion  House  that 
More  saw  her ;  and  when  in  the  summer  of  this  year  Henry 
was  at  Greenwich,  father  Peto  of  their  order  preaching  before 
him,  likened  him  and  the  queen  to  Ahab  and  Je/.ebel,  and 
bade  him  beware  lest  the  dogs  should  lick  his  bfood.  Henry 
bore  this  insolence  with  patience,  and  only  direded  that  Dr. 
Curwin  should  preach  the  following  Sunday  in  reply.  In  Uia 
sermon  Cutwin  called  Peto  abundance  of  foul  names,  when 
another  friar  namnd   Elstow,   who    was  sitting  in   the  rood 
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(oft,'  burst  out  into  a  torreiil  of  invective,  and  was  onij 
silenced  by  the  voice  of  the  king  The  next  daj  tlie  two 
friars  were  suminoried  before  tlie  council  and  reprimanded. 
Cromwell  told  them  diey  deserved  to  be  tied  iu  a  sack  and 
fluDg  into  the  Thames.  "  Threaten  such  things,"  said  El- 
stow,  "  to  rich  and  dainty  folk  which  ore  clothed  in  purple, 
fare  delicately,  and  have  their  chief  hope  in  tlie  present  world ; 
we  CBteeni  them  not  when  for  the  discharge  of  our  duty  we 
are  driven  hence.  Thank  God,  we  know  the  way  to  heaven 
to  be  as  near  by  water  as  by  land ;  nor  care  we  therefore  by 
which  of  these  two  roads  we  travel  thither."  Wbo  can  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  thsse  ment 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  arrest  the  Hoiy  Maid  of  Kent 
and  her  accomplices.  By  the  efforts  of  Cranmer,  Cromwell, 
and  a  zealous  divine  named  Hugh  Latimer,  their  arts  were 
traced  out,  and  when  brought  before  the  star-chamber  they 
made  a  voluntary  confession.  They  were  transmitted  to 
Canterbury,  and  there  during  sermon-time  exposed  on  a  stage 
in  the  churchyard  and  rebuked  by  the  preacher.  They  un- 
derwent a  aimilarexposure  at  St.  Paul's  cross  in  London, 
and  were  made  to  read  out  a  confession  of  their  imposture. 
They  were  then  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  as  it  was  found  that 
the  popish  party  was  tampering  with  the  nun  to  get  her  to 
deny  all  she  had  said-,  they  were  attainted  of  treason.  The 
nun,  Masters,  Docking,  and  three  others  were  executed  at 
Tyburn,  (April  21,  1534.)  She  owned  her  guiit,  but  justly 
said  that  her  accomplices,  who  were  learned  men,  were 
more  to  blame  than  she,  "a  poor  wench  without  learning." 
As  the  Observants  persisted  in  assailing  the  king's  divorce, 
their  order  was  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  king's  supremacy  was  now  generally  acknowledged, 
and  the  rupture  with  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  complete. 
But  the  regular  clergy  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  change. 
The  first  symptoms  of  resistance  appeared  at  th  e  Oharterhoas  e 
in  London,  the  inmates  of  Which,  persuaded  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  papal  supremacy  was  necessary  for  aalyation,  bad 
sought  to  instil  this  belief  into  the  minds  of  their  penitents. 
These  monks  prepared  tbemaolvos  for  martyrdom  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  o.iupe  of  truth ;  the  priors  of  two  other 
houses  came  and  joined  them  ;  tho  system  of  resistance  to 
the  government  was  gradually  organized,  and  if  not  oheoked 
in  time  might  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom.      The  three 

*  The  plao.   flhero  the  rood  or  oroaa  was  plaoea!  it  is  now  tlie 
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priors  and  three  others  were  therefore  arrested  and  tried  for 
high  treason  ;  the  jury  hesitated  to  find  such  holy  men  guilty, 
but  Cromwell  forced  them  by  menaces  to  give  the  verdict  he 
desired.  They  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  {May  4,  1535.) 
Three  more  Carthusians  at  London  and  two  at  York  suffered 
the  same  fate  shortly  after.  About  the  same  time,  fourteen 
Dutch  reformers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  were 
hurnt  as  anabaptists. 

More  illustrious  victims  were  now  to  bleed.  Fisher  aiKl 
More  had  lain  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Tower. 
The  former,  a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  would  perhajiei  have 
been  suffered  to  end  his  days  iii  prison,  were  it  not  that 
Paul  III.,  the  successor  of  Clement,  thought  fit  to  subject 
him  io  the  suspicions  of  the  government  by  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  (May  21.)  Fisher,  now  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  made  light  of  the  honor.  "  If  the  red  hat,"  said  he, 
"were  lying  at  my  feet,  1  would  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up." 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
"  the  pope  might  send  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  that  he  should 
have  no  head  to  wear  it."  He  was  arraigned  (June  17) 
before  the  chancellor,  the  judges,  and  some  of  the  peers,  on  a 
charge  of  having  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  die  as  a  traitor.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution 
(June  23)  he  had  himself  dressed  with  great  care.  "  My 
lord,"  said  his  servant,  "  surely  you  forget  that  after  the  short 
space  of  some  two  hours  you  must  strip  off  these  things  and 
never  wear  them  more."  "  What  of  that,"  replied  he;  "  dost 
thou  not  mark  that  this  is  my  wedding-day  t"  On  account 
of  his  infirmities  he  was  carried  on  a  chair  to  the  place  of 
execution.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  New  Testament,  which  he 
opened  at  a  venture  and  lighted  on  this  passage  :  "  And  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do."  He  closed  the  book,  saying,  "  Here  is  learning  enough 
for  me  to  my  life's  end."  He  mounted  the  scaffold  without 
aid,  briefly  addressed  the  spectators,  telling  them  he  came  to 
die  for  the  faith  of  Christ's  holy  catholic  church,  then  meekly 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  it  was  severed  from  his  body 
at  a  single  blow ;  and  thus  perished  this  venerable,  uprigh! , 
and  pious  prelate,  a  martyr  to  the  rights  of  conscience. 

It  had  probably  been  hoped  that  this  severity  toward  Fisher 
would  have  the  effect  of  intimidating  More,  whose  acqui- 
escence in  the  new  order  of  things  it  was  thought  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  gain.     But  SB  no  such  result  followed, 
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he  also  waa  arraigned  (July  1)  for  imagining  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  title  and  dignity.  His  relueai  to  answer  some 
iusnaiing  questions  wliich  had  been  previously  put  lo  hiui, 
waa  pronounced  to  be  malicious;  Rich,  the  solicitor-general, 
was  base  enough  to  give  in  evidence  such  expressions  as  he 
had  drawn  from  him  in  a  confidential  interview,  the  truth  of 
which,  however,  the  prisoner  denied,  and  which  two  persons 
who  were  present  said  they  did  not  hear.  He  was,  notwith- 
standing, pronounced  guilty.  When  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  why  judgment  shouid  not  be  given  against  him,  he  as- 
serted that  the  act  on  which  he  was  indicted  was  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  his  holy  church,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  which  no  temporal  prince  might  presume  to  take  on 
himself,  it  being  granted  by  our  Savior  himself  only  to  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  bishops  of  the  same  see.  The 
chancellor  observed  that,  seeing  that  the  bishops,  the  univer- 
sities, and  best  learned  men  in  the  tealm  had  agreed  to  it,  it 
was  much  marvelled  that  he  alone  should  oppose  it.  More 
replied  that,  if  numbers  were  to  decide,  most  bishops  and 
good  men,  both  of  those  who  were  now  alive  and  those  who 
were  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  would  be  found  lo  be  on  his 
side.  Sentence  was  then  passed  on  him,  and  he  was  re- 
conducted to  the  Tower. 

At  the  Tower  wharf  his  favorite  daughter  Margaret  Roper 
was  waiting  to  meet  him.  When  she  beheld  him  she  rushed 
through  she  guards,  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  He  gave  her  his  blessing  and  comforted  her.  She 
retired,  but  overcome  by  tilia!  affection  she  ran  back,  took 
him  again  by  the  neck  and  kissed  him  several  times  "  most 
lovingly."  She  then  finally  departed  with  a  heavy  heart,  most 
of  the  bystanders  shedding  tea.rs  at  this  beautiful  instance  of 
natural  affection. 

On  the  6th  of  July  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Pope  came  to 
him  early  in  the  morning,  with  directions  from  tlie  king  and 
:;ouncil  to  prepare  himself  to  die  by  nine  o'clock.  "  Master 
Pope,"  said  More,  "T  have  been  always  much  bounden  to  the 
king's  highness  for  the  beuefits  and  honors  that  he  hath  stdl 
from  time  to  time  most  bountifully  heaped  upon  me ;  and  yet 
more  bounden  am  I  to  his  grace  for  putting  me  into  this 
place,  where  I  have  had  convenient  time  and  space  to  have 
remembrance  of  my  ead.  And,  so  help  me  God,  m(^-t  of 
all,  master  Pope,  am  I  beholden  to  his  highness  that  it  pleaseth 
him  so  shortly  lo  rid  me  out  of  all  the  miseries  of  this  wretch- 
ed world,  and  therefore  wilt  I  not  fail  earnestiy  to  pray  for 
his  grace  both  here  and  in  the  world  to  come"     Pope  then 
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told  him  that  it  was  the  king's  wish  that  lie  should  not  make 
any  address  iit  his  execution.  More  requested  him  to  intev- 
iiedt!  with  the  king  to  allow  his  daughter  Margaret  Rojier  to 
be  present  at  liis  burial ;  Pope  assured  him  that  the  king 
was  content  that  his  wife  and  his  family  and  friends  should 
be  present  at  it.  "  O,  how  much  beholden  then  ain  1  unto 
his  grace,"  said  More, "  that  unto  my  poor  burial  vouchsafest 
to  hare  so  gracious  consideration  I "  Sir  Thomas  Pope  then 
took  leave  of  him  with  tears. 

More  now  put  on  his  best  apparel, "  an  one  tiiat  had  been 
invited  to  a  solemn  feast,"  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  lieu- 
tenant he  changed  it.  On  coming  to  the  scaffold,  observing 
it  to  be  weak  and  shaking,  he  said  in  his  usual  jocose  man- 
ner, "  I  pray  you,  master  lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and  foi 
my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself."  He  called  on  the 
people  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear  witness  tliat  he  suffered 
death  in  and  for  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  then 
knelt  down  and  prayed ;  when  he  rose  the  executioner,  as 
usual,  asked  his  forgiveness.  "  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  man," 
said  he,  "  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office.  My  neck  is 
very  short;  take  heed  therefore  thou  strike  not  awry,  for 
*tving  of  thy  honesty,"  (honor.)  As  he  knell  at  the  block 
he  bade  the  executioner  to  stay  till  he  had  put  his  beard 
aside  ;"  for,"  said  he,  "  it  never  committed  treason."  He 
prayed  to  himself,  and  the  axe  descending  terminated  his 
mortal  existence  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

None  of  the  many  violent  acts  which  Henry  committed 
has  brought  such  obloquy  on  him  as  the  execution  of  sir 
Thomas  More.  For,  exclusively  of  his  having  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  the  papacy.  More  was  a  scholar  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  A  general 
outcry  was  therefore  raised  by  the  friends  of  literature  and 
the  papacy.  Erasmus  published  under  a  feigned  name  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  martyrdom,  while  Reginald  Pole 
seized  with  avidity  the  occasion  of  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  declamation  against  Henry,  whom  the  historian  Giovio 
compares  for  this  deed  to  Phaleris.  The  emperor  told  sir 
Thomas  Elliot,  the  Englinh  ambassador,  that  he  would  rather 
have  lost  the  best  city  in  his  dominions  than  such  a  coun- 
sellor. The  English  resident  in  Spain  wrote  that  the  great- 
est horror  was  felt  there  at  the  fate  of  the  "  thrice  greatest" 
Mora  and  the  ho!y  maid  of  Kent  —  a  union  which  does  no 
great  credit  to  More.  Posterity  have  echoed  these  cen- 
sures, and  the  judicial  murder  of  More  {as  it  certainly  was) 
passes  for  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  ever  perpetrated. 
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Let  JlS  endeavor  without  prejudice  to  es.  mate  the  char- 
acter of  thia  eminent  man.  More  was  in  jrivate  life  the 
pattern  of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue ;  his  piety  was 
BJncere  and  void  of  ostentation  ;  in  integrity  and  firm  ad- 
herence to  tlie  dictates  of  conscience  no  man  ever  exceeded 
him.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  well- 
read  scholar  ;  hia  conversation  abounded  with  innocent  pleas- 
antry. Such  were  his  merits.  On  the  other  hand,  hia  jocu- 
.arity  frequently  bordered  on  buffoonery ;  *  his  religion  was 
akin  to  abject  superstition,  and  he  persecuted  those  who 
presumed  to  differ  from  the  church.f  In  his  controversial 
writings  he  indulged  in  the  grossest  scurrility.  Hia  greatest 
work,  the  Utopia,  has  we  think  been  well  described  as  giv- 
ing us  "  the  impression  of  having  proceeded  from  a  very  in- 
genious rather  than  a  profound  mind,"  and  such  in  fact  hia 
mind  was.  Perhaps  this  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  thai 
More  alone,  among  the  lay  scholars  of  his  time,  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  popery.  To 
sum  up  his  character,  he  was  a  devout,  upright,  sincere, 
amiable,  learned,  and  ingenious  man,  good  rather  than  great. 
What  the  poet  says  of  Wolsey,  that  "  his  overthrow  heaped 
happiness  upon  him,"  may  be  applied  to  More.  If  he  had 
not  died  the  victim  of  a  tyrant  his  fame  would  never  have 
attained  its  present  eminence. 


CHAPTER    IV 

HENRY   VIII.    (eoNTiBTJED.) 
1535—1538. 

intelligence   of  the   deaths  of  M«  re   and   Fisher 
reached  Rome,  the  indignation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals 
'     11  the  30th  of  August,  a  "  terrible  thun- 

Hnlle,  »  whether  I  should  cull  him  a  foolish 
h  man  ;  for  undoiibtedly  ho,  beside  his  lea 
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dering  bull,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Father  Paul,  was  prepared. 
By  this,  if  Henry  did  iiot  retrace  his  steps,  he  and  all  his 
abettors  were  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  ninety  days, 
under  pain  of  excom  muni  oat  ion  ;  he  was  to  be  dethroned,  his 
subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  his  kingdom  placed 
uuaer  interdict ;  the  issue  of  Anne  was  declared  jUegitimate ; 
all  commerce  with  foreign  states  was  forbidden,  and  all  trea- 
ties with  them  annulled  ;  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  the  nobility  to  take  arms  against  their  king  ! 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  popery  ;  it  fosters  rebellion,  it  com- 
mands bloodshed  and  carnage,  sooner  thau  yield  even  one 
of  its  impious  pretensions.  Henry  took  due  precautions  to 
prevent  the  bull  from  geltina  into  his  dominions ;  he  drew 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  France,  and  Le  en- 
tered into  relations  with  the  German  Protestants,*  whose 
leading  divines  he  invited  over  to  England.  The  vacant  dio- 
ceses of  Salisbury,  Worcester,  St.  Asaph's,  Hereford,  and 
Rochester  were  respecliveiy  conferred  on  Shaxton,  Latimw, 
Barlow,  Fox  the  almoi.er,  and  Hilsey,  superior  of  the  Black 
Friars  in  London,  —  all  professors  of  the  new  opinions. 

The  monks  and  friars,  who  saw  their  own  ruin  in  the  new 
state  of  things,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  separation  from 
Rome,  and  both  secretly  and  openly  excited  the  people 
against  the  changes.  The  suppression  of  at  least  a  large 
number  of  their  convents,  —  a  measure  of  which  Wolsey, 
with  the  pope's  permission,  had  already  given  the  example, 
—  was  .resolved  on.  The  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  ap- 
pointed Cromwell  his  vicar-general  for  the  visitation  of  the 
religious  corporations,  with  power  to  nominate  his  deputies; 
and  in  October  the  visitors,  armed  with  most  ample  inquisitori- 
al powers,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  found,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  feuds,  and  factions,  and  disorders  of  every  kind,  and 
in  many  the  grossest  immorality,  lewdness,  and  debauchery, 
while  pious  frauds  and  false  relics  beguiled  the  credulity  of 
the  people.  At  the  same  time  many,  especially  the  larger 
abbeys,  were  quite  free  from  all  gross  vrregularities.  Some, 
terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  made  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  their  revenues;  that  of  Langden,  whose  superior 
the  visitor  had,  we  are  told,  caught  in  bed  with  a  young  wo- 
man, setting  the  example.  In  all  the  convents  of  both  sexes 
the  inmates  under  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  were  set  e* 
liberty,  if  they  desired  it,  of  which  permission  many  victims 
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of  avarice  nnd  family  pride  took  advantage;  for  heie,  as 
wherever  monachism  prevails,  the  younger  children  of  a 
family  ivere  compelled  to  take  the  vows,  in  order  that  the 
fortune  of  the  eldest  son  might  not  he  diminished.  The  re- 
port of  the  visitors  was  soon  ailer  published,  and  the  crimes 
of  the  religious  exposed,  with  perhaps  some  exaggeration  ;  a 
feeling  was  thus  excited  against  them,  and  when  parliament 
met  (Feb.  1536)  an  act  was  passed  for  suppressing  ali  mon- 
asteries possessing  less  than  900/.  a  year,  and  giving  their 
property  and  estates  to  the  king.  The  number  suppressed 
was  tliree  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  their  annua!  income  was 
S^OOIW    and  their  property  was  valued  it  100  000/     The 
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eyes  have  desired  you  above  all  things.  Henry  was  moved 
even  to  tears  with  this  last  proof  of  the  affection  of  ont 
whom  he  once  had  loved,  and  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to 
esteem.  He  gave  orders  that  her  funeral  should  be  suited 
to  her  birth,  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to  be  buried,  as 
she  desired,  in  a  convent  of  the  Observants;  the  ashes  of 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  repose  at  Peterbor- 
ough. Her  character  remains  the  object  of  respect  to  all 
parties  as  that  of  an  upright,  pious,  nnd  virtuous  matron, 
with  the  single  drawback,  in  the  estimation  of  the  unpreju- 
diced, that  she  persisted  to  her  death  in  the  assertion  of  a 
falsehood. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  queen  Anne  should  feel 
much  grief  at  the  death  of  one  whom  she  must  have  regarded 
as  a  rival,  but  she  might  have  abstained  from  an  indeceut 
expression  of  joy  at  it.*  How  stiort-sighted  are  mortals  I 
She  probably  deemed  her  state  now  secure,  yet  she  was 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  which  she  was 
to  be  erelong  precipitated. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Anne  was  delivered  of  a  stillborn 

"  "  Anne    Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  the  mouming  ot  Catherins  ol 
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nale  child,  for  which  misfortune  Henry  is  said  to  have  re- 
j)roached  her  brutally.  She  had  in  fact  .ost  hia  capricious 
aifeotioiia,  which,  as  in  her  own  case,  had  been  traiislerred 
to  one  of  her  attendants,  Jane,  the  daughter  of  sir  John 
Seymour;  and  as  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of 
this  tyrant  to  marry  instead  of  trying  to  seduce  the  women 
to  whom  he  took  a  fancy,  he  was  now  on  the  look-out  for 
a  pretext  to  divorce  hia  queen.  jVnne,  who  was  aware  of 
his  passion  for  her  maid,  had  reproached  him  with  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  The  king's  desire  to  frame  a 
plausible  charge  against  her  was  well  known  at  court;  the 
sprightliness  of  the  queen's  temper  bordered  on  levity;  some 
little  matters  which  resulted  from  it  were  reported  to  him 
with  exaggeration,  and  by  him  greedily  received.  A  com- 
mission was  issued  (April  25)  to  several  noblemen  and  judges, 
among  whom  was  her  own  father,  to  investigate  the  affair. 
On  May-day  there  was  a  tilting-match  at  Greenwich  before 
the  king  and  queen,  ia  which  her  brother  lord  Rochfort,  and 
Norris,  groom  of  the  stole,  were  principal  actors.  In  the 
midst  of  it  something  occurred  which  disturbed  the  king; 
he  rose  abruptly,  quitted  the  gallery,  and  set  out  with  a  few 
attendants  for  Westminster.  The  queen  also  rose  and  re- 
tired to  her  apartments,  where  she  remained  in  great  anxiety. 
Next  day  she  entered  her  barge  and  was  proceeding  to  West- 
minster ;  oil  the  river  she  was  met  by  her  uncle  the  dnke  of 
Norfolk,  and  .some  other  lords  of  the  council,  and  conducted 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  adultery  and  treason.  She 
asserted  her  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms.  At  the  gate 
of  that  fatal  fortress  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  said,  "O 
Lord,  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  this  whereof  I  am  ac- 
cused I "  When  the  lords  were  gone  she  said  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  go  into  a  dungeon  1"  "  No, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  go  into  your  lodging  that  you 
lay  in  at  your  coronation."  "  It  is  too  good  for  me,"  she 
replied;  "Jesu,have  mercy  on  mel"  and  she  knelt  down 
and  wept,  and  then  burst  into  laughter,  the  usual  effect  of 
hysterics,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  her 
.sudden  misfortunes  on  her  frame.  Her  aunt  lady  Boleyn, 
and  Mrs.  Cousins,  with  both  of  whom  she  was  on  ill  terms, 
lay  in  the  room  with  her,  with  directions  to  draw  her  into 
discourse,  and  to  report  all  that  she  said. 

Cranmer  had  been  directed  by  the  king  to  come  to  Lam- 
beth, but  not  to  approach  the  court.  His  constitutional  timidity 
[lid  not  prevent  him  from  making  an  effort  for  his  lovely  and 
unhappy  patroness,  and  on  the  Gth  he  wrote  a  persua.sive  let- 
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ter  to  Henry.  On  that  same  day  Anne  herself  wrote  to  lier 
hard-hearted  lord  that  beautiful  letter  which  is  still  extant, 
every  line  of  which  breathes  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
and  the  purity  of  virtue;  but  justice  or  mercy  had  now  no 
room  ill  the  heart  of  Henry. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  queen  were  arrested  her 
brother  lord  Rochforf,  and  Norris,  with  sir  Francis  Weston 
and  William  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
Mark  Snieaton,  a  musician,  who  had  been  made  a  groom  of 
the  chamber  for  his  musical  talents.  On  the  10th  an  in- 
dictment was  found  by  the  grand  jury  at  Westminster  against 
the  queen  and  them  for  high  treason,  as,  by  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  25  Edw.  HI.,  the  adultery  with  which 
they  were  all  charged  was  made  out  to  be.  On  the  13th  the 
four  commoners  were  tried  before  a  common  jury  and  found 
guilty.  The  three  gentlemen  affirmed  the  queen's  innocence 
and  their  own ;  Sineaton  pieaded  guilty,  most  likely  induced 
so  to  do  by  some  promise  of  mercy.  When  the  king  heard 
that  Norris  refused  to  confess,  he  cried,  "  Hang  hini  up 
-hen !  hang  him  up  then !  " 

Three  days  after  (May  15)  the  queen  and  her  brother 
were  tried  in  a  temporary  building  within  the  Tower.  Their 
■incle  of  Norfolk  presided,  and  iiine-and-twenty  other  peers 
famong  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  their  father)  sat  in 
judgment.  Rochfort  was  firsi  tried  "There  was  brought 
against  him  as  a  witness,"  says  Wyatt,  "  his  wicked  wife, 
accuser  of  her  own  husband  to  the  seeking  of  his  blood," 
He  made  a  noble  defence,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  his  de- 
struction was  resolved  on.  The  queen  had  no  counsel ;  she 
was  only  attended  by  her  ladies  i  her  countenance  was  cheer- 
ful and  serene.  When  directed  lo  lay  aside  the  insignia  of 
her  rank,  she  complied,  saying  that  she  had  never  miscon- 
ducted herself  toward  the  king.  She  readily  answered  al! 
the  charges  made  against  her ;  those  not  in  the  secret  an- 
ticipated an  acquittal,  but  a  majority  of  the  peers,  on  their 
honor,  pronounced  the  brother  and  sister  guilty  of  incestuous 
adultery,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded,  at 
the  king's  pleasure.  When  she  heard  this  sentence,  she 
raised  her  hands,  and  cried,  "O  Father  and  Creator!  O 
thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life !  thou  knowesl 
that  I  have  not  deserved  this  death."  She  then- addressed 
her  judges,  and  with  dignity  and  calmness  solemnly  pro- 
tested her  ii  " 

*  "The  records 
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And  what  was  the  evidence  on  which  a  queen  of  England 
wnn  thus  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death?  Liidy  Wing- 
lifild,  who  had  been  in  her  service,  was  said  when  on  her 
death-bed  to  hr ve  made  some  communications  to  some  one ; 
as  if  anj  one  when  weJI  paid  could  not  sweat  that  any  thing 
was  said  by  a  dead  person.  According  to  the  disgusting 
language  of  the  indictment,  the  queen  was  in  every  case  the 
sedncer.      The  act  of  crimiaality  with    Norris  was  piacc) 
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"Had  he  read  Burnet  with  any  care,"  obaerves  Hallam,  "  he  wonld 
have  found  that  they  were  seen  by  tliat  historian."  —  See  this  able 
writer's  juaC  strictiites  on  the  mnlinnity  of  Linaard  toward  Ann? 
3o.eyn.     (Constit.  Hist.,  1.  43.) 
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havB  seen,"  says  Kingston,  "many  men  and  also  wotnes 
executed,  and  that  they  have  heen  in  great  aotrow,  to  mj 
knowledge  this  lady  hath  more  joy  and  pjeasure  in  death.'"' 
She  reviewed  her  past  life,  and  it  appearing  to  her  that  she 
had  been  rather  harsh  in  her  treatment  of  the  lady  Mary, 
she  made  lady  Kingston  sit  in  her  chair  of  state,  and  Itnee!- 
ing  before  her,  with  (ears  expressed  her  sorrow  and  remorse, 
and  made  her  promise  that  she  would  thus  kneel  before 
the  princess  and  implore  her  forgiveness.  "Mr.  Kingston," 
said  she,  "I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  therefore ;  I  thought  to  be  dead  and  past  my 
pain,"  He  told  her  "  it  would  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle." 
She  replied,  ''I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good, 
and  I  have  a  little  neck,"  and  she  put  her  hand  about  it. 
laughing  heartily. 

Next  day  (May  19)  a  little  before  noon  she  was  led 
to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  within  the  Tower  ;  all 
strangers  were  excluded.  There  were  present  the  dukes 
of  SotToIk  and  Richmond  (the  king's  natural  son,)  the 
chancellor,  secretary  Cromwell,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men. She  addressed  her  auditory  in  these  words,  probably 
suggested  by  Cranmer  :  "  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come 
hither  to  die,  for  according  to  the  law  and  by  the  law  I  am 
judged  to  die,  and  therefore  I  wdl  speak  nothing  against  it; 
I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing 
of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die,  but  I 
pray  God  save  the  king  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you, 
for  a  gentler  [nobler]  nor  more  merciful  prince  was  there 
never,  and  to  me  he  was  ever  a  good,  gentle,  and  sovereign 
lord  ;  and  if  any  person  will  meddle  with  my  cause  I  require 
them  to  judge  the  best.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
world  and  of  you  ail,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray 
for  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  To  God  I  com- 
mend my  soul."  Then  calmly  removing  her  hat  and  collar, 
she  knelt  down  and  said,  "  To  Jesus  Christ  I  commend  my 
soul.  Lord  Jesn,  receive  my  soul ! "  One  stroke  terii:inated 
her  existence.  Her  remains  were  thrown  into  an  elm  box  and 
mterred  without  ceremony  in  the  chapel.* 

Thus  was  completed  this  barbarous  judicial  murder,  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  imperial  Rome  or  the  despotic  East. 
That  no  doubts  might  remain  as  to  his  rea'  motives.  Henry 
married  Jane  Seymour  the  very  next  day.  The  lady  Mary 
was  now  admitted  to  favor,  on  her  signing  urticles  acknowl 

*  See  Appendix  (U.) 
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edging  the  king'i  supremacy  and  her  own  bastardy;  >ut  ahe 
h  jnordbly  refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  her  friends  and 
■xdv  =era  nor  did  the  king  insist  on  it.  A  parhameiit  was 
summjned  which  ratified  all  the  late  proceedings,  and 
emcted  whatever  the  king  required. 

In  the  L,onvocation  where  Cromwell  presided  as  the  king's 
representative  ten  articles  of  faith  were  agreed  on.  It  was 
ai  attempi  to  tike  a  middle  course  between  tlie  two  parties, 
ind  was  therefore  pleading  to  neither. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  which  was  effecled 
in  tin  summer  ciused  great  discontent  among  the  people 
1  he  loss  ol  the  alms  distributed  at  them  was  felt  by  the 
poor  and  idle  ;  the  many  associations  of  superstition  as  well 
as  piety  connected  with  them  were  harshly  broken  asunder ; 
the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  these  sacred  edifices,  or  their 
conversion  into  secular  dwellings,  was  unpleasing,  and  more- 
over, then,  as  at  ail  times,  the  clergy  had  been  the  most  lenien', 
of  landlords.  The  sight  of  the  ejected  brethren,  many  of 
them  advanced  in  years,  wandering  about  the  country,  movec 
them  to  pity ;  and  they  were  assured  that  this  was  only  thft 
first  step  toward  depriving  them  of  all  religion,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  an  unheard-of  tyranny. 

These  discontents  having  fermented  in  their  bosoms  all 
through  the  summer,  as  soon  aa  the  harvest  was  completed 
the  peasantry  of  Lincolnshire  assembled  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand.  Their  leader  was  Dr.  Mack- 
rel,  late  prior  of  Barlings,  who  assumed  the  title  of  captain 
Cobler.  They  sent  to  the  king  a  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, which  included  all  the  late  changes  made  in  the 
church;  and  complaining  of  the  admission  of  low-born  per- 
sons to  the  royal  councils,  (meaning  Cranmer  and  Crom- 
well,) they  prayed  the  king  to  assemble  his  nobility  and  de- 
vise remedies.  The  answer  returned  was  the  appearance  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  a  body  of  troops,  preceded  by  a 
royal  reproof  of  the  presumption  of  "  the  rude  commons  of 
one  shire,  and  that  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole 
realm,"  in  attempting  to  find  fault  with  their  prince  for  the 
electing  of  his  counsellors  and  prelates,  and  commanding 
them  to  surrender  their  leaders  and  one  hui.dred  others, 
and  then  to  go  to  their  homes.  By  Suffolk's  advice,  how- 
ever, a  milder  proclamation  was  put  forth,  aid  the  insur- 
gents finally  dispersed. 

The  cause  of  this  mildness  was  the  breaking  out  of  a 
far  more  formidable  insurreolion  in  the  counties  north  of 
the   Humber,  wbere    the  people  were  more  ignorant  and 
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superstitious  than  iti  the  southern  parts.  The  ciergy  had 
secretly  instigated  tliem,  and  t!ie  harsh  collection  of  the 
subsidy  granted  in  the  late  pailiament  gave  the  occasion. 
The  gentry,  who  shared  their  feelings,  hesitated  to  risk  their 
lives  and  fortunes  by  coming  forward  openly,  but  they  found 
an  efficient  leader  iu  one  Robert  Aske,  a  lawyer  of  some 
property  in  Yorkshire,  The  insurrection  was  named  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Gracg ;  priests  hearing  crosses  appeared  ia 
the  van ;  their  bannei  displayed  on  one  side  the  Redeemer, 
on  the  other  the  host  and  chalice  on  the  sleeve  of  every 
pilgrim  were  wrought  the  five  wiunda  of  Jesus,  with  his 
holy  name  in  the  midst  of  them  Aske  first  laid  siege  to 
Pontefract  m  which  the  archbishop  of  lork  and  the  lord 
Darcy  had  taken  refuge  The  gates  were  opened,  througi, 
the  influence  oi  the  pi  elite  and  peer  who  secretly  wished 
well  to  the  insurgents  and  after  d  decent  show  of  reluctance 
took  the  oith  by  which  the  pilgrims  were  bound.  York  and 
Hull  surrendered  the  ca'^tles  ot  Skipton  and  Scarborough 
alone  resisted 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  though  without  orders,  com- 
menced levying  troops  to  (ppise  tie  rei  els.  The  royal 
commands  to  this  effect  were  obeyed  by  thp  marquess  of 
Exeter  and  other  nobles  and  at  length  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  general  of  the  royal  forces  advanced  to  Doncaster.  His 
army,  which  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men,  was  divided 
from  that  of  the  rebels  of  lorty  thousand  by  the  river  Don, 
which  could  only  be  passed  by  ite  bridge  in  the  town,  or  a 
ford  at  a  little  distance  The  rebels  relying  on  their  num- 
bers, resolved  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  ford, 
but  there  fell  so  much  run  in  the  night  that  it  became  im- 
passable. 1  he  duke  then  sent  a  herald  to  Aske,  who  re- 
ceived him  sitting  in  i  chiu  of  state  with  the  archbishop 
on  one  side  of  him  <ind  lord  Dirry  on  the  other.  It  was 
agreed  (hat  the>  should  send  two  gentlemen  to  the  king  to 
learn  his  pleasure  After  bem^  detiined  for  some  time,  the 
deputies  returned  with  an  offei  of  pardon  to  all  but  sis  who 
were,  and  four  who  were  to  be  named  These  terms  were 
rejected;  new  negotntions  were  then  opened,  but  to  no 
effect.  The  rebels  ouce  moie  prepared  to  force  the  ford, 
and  again  the  rains  swelled  the  otream  Their  superstitious 
minds  saw  in  this  a  withdrawal  from  them  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven ;  the\  beg^n  to  despond  and  to  disperse,  and  the 
arrival  of  an  act  of  imnesty  caused  then  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  Aske  was  imiteo  to  court  vliere  he  was  kiudiv 
treated,  but  lord  Darcj  who  made  somi"  delay  when  sum- 
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ranned,  was  on  his  arrival  cast  into  the  Tower,  as  also  was 
lord  ilussp),  who  was  chtrgeJ  with  favoring  t!ie  Lincoln- 
ahire  rebelf. 

The  people  of  the  north  were,  however,  soon  agim  m 
arms,  (15iT,}  and  eight  thousand  men,  headed  by  NicholdS 
Mu=gnve  and  Thomas  Tilby,  gentlemen  of  Cumberlind, 
attiinpted  to  surprise  Carlisle  They  lulled,  and  m  their 
retrpdt  were  met  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  Musgrave  escaped  ,  the  other  leaders 
Here  taken  and  hanged,  with  seventy  infeiioi  personi,  on 
the  w  ails  of  Carlisle  \n  attempt  on  Hull  by  sir  Francis 
BiiTot  and  a  Mr  Halem  had  a  similar  succe-s  Aoke,  who 
made  Ins  escape  when  he  heard  of  the  rising,  was  taken 
and  hanged  at  York  several  other  gendenien  were  exe- 
cuted at  other  places.  The  venerable  lord  Darcy  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  and  lord  Hiissey  at  Lincoln.  Six 
priors,  among  whom  was  Mackrel,  were  hung  for  their  share 
in  the  rebellion.  In  the  month  of  July  a  general  amnesty 
was  issued.  One  of  the  demands  of  the  rebels  was  com- 
plied with,  for  a  court  was,  by  patent,  erected  at  York  for 
the  decision  of  lawsuits  in  the  north. 

To  the  joy  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  queen  Jane  was 
delivered  (Oct.  12)  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Edward;  hut 
within  a  few  days  that  joy  was  damped  by  ihe  death  of  the 
mother,  who  died  of  a  puerperal  fever.  The  grief  of  the 
king  was  considerafile,  but  it  gave  way  to  his  satisfaction  at 
the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession  being  now  terir.inaled. 
To  the  queen  herself  it  may  have  been  a  fortunate  event  that 
nnture,  not  the  axe  of  injustice,  terminated  her  mortal  life, 
as  a  pretext  would  surely  have  been  found  for  destroying 
her,  if  the  despot's  eye  had  been  caught  by  some  other 
object.  The  young  prince  was  created  prince  of  Wales ; 
his  uncle,  sir  William  Seymour,  ear)  of  Hertford;  air  Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliam.  earl  of  Southampton  ;  sir  William  Paulct, 
lord  St.  John  ;  sir  John  Russe!,  lord  Russel. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  book,  entitled  "  The  God- 
ly and  Pious  Institute  of  a  Christian  Man,"  compiled  by  the 
bishops  and  revised  by  the  king,  was  published  by  the  roya, 
authority.  It  was  divided  into  sections,  treating  of  the 
Cree^,  the  Sacraments,  Decalogue,  Lord's  Prayer,  Ave 
Maria,  Justification  and  Purgatory,  and  contained  as  much 
of  the  reformed  opinions  as  Cranmer  and  his  friends  were 
able  to  introduce  into  it.  This  year  was  also  signalized  by 
the  publication,  with  the  royal  sanction,  of  the  Bible,  traiia 
lated  into  English  by  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 
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Tlie  suppre='iioH  of  the  rewidining  monaolene'!  wns  now 
fmallj  resolved  on  1  iieir  weilth  made  them  an  object  of 
cupidity  to  the  kina  and  his  rapacious  ooiiitiers;  ilie  re- 
formers viewed  them  as  the  strougholda  ot  popeiy,  which 
they  thought  could  never  be  eradicated  while  they  were 
let  to  remain  the  convents  of  the  north  had  openly  aided 
the  late  rebellion,  and  those  ol  the  south  had  ^eiretfj  fur- 
nished the  rebels  with  moDey.  The  visitations  were  re- 
newed; threats  and  artifices  were  employed,  frequently  with 
Buccess,  to  obtain  surrenders.  The  religious  themselves,  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  storm,  had  been  making  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it;  they  embezzled  the  movable  property  of 
their  convents  to  a  great  extent ;  they  renewed  leases  of  the 
lands  at  low  rents  on  receiving  large  fines.  They  haii  there- 
fore often  but  iitlle  reluctance  to  give  «p  theit  mojiiisiio 
seclusion ;  many  of  them  were  even  glad  to  escape  from  the 
irksome  monotony  of  a  conventual  life.  The  crown  there- 
fore met  with  but  little  opposition.  Pensions,  varying  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  good  conduct,  were  settled  on  the 
monks  till  they  should  receive  livings  in  the  church  of  equal 
dignity  and  value.*  The  suppression  was  effected  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  and  the  annual  income  which  thus  fell 
to  the  crown  amounted  to  more  than  131>,0!>OZ. 

The  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  Reading,  and  Colchester 
were  executed  on  charges  of  having  aided  the  northern 
rebels;  the  vices  of  others  were  made  public,  hut  still  the 
people  said  these  were  the  crimes  of  the  individuals,  not 
of  the  order.  It  was  then  determined  to  expose  the  false 
relics  and  the  'lying  wonders'  to  be  found  in  even  the 
most  respectable  convents.  Eleven  houses,  it  was  found, 
possessed  a  girdle  belonging  to  the  Virgin;  eight  had  some 
of  her  milk  to  show;  one  exhibited  some  of  the  coals  that 
roasted  St.  Laurence;  the  ear  cut  by  the  sword  of  St  Peter 
.  from  the  head  of  Malchus  gave  fame  (o  one,  and  the  pitringa 
of  the  toe-nails  of  St.  Edmund  to  another,  in  which  aiao  the 
penkaife  and  boots  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  assured 
pregnant  women  of  i  safe  delivery.  The  teeth  of  St.  Apol- 
lonia,  which  cure'     ne  toothache,  were  so  multiplied  that 

**  "  The  pensionf  lo  the  Buperiora  appear  to  iiare  varied  from  a(i(i(, 
to  61.  per  Knnuin.  The  priors  of  cells  received  generally  13/- ;  n  few, 
whose  servi  .ea  merited  the  dlatiiiotion,  obtnined  SOt.  To  the  otliet 
inonkB  wer.-  .Hotted  pensionfl  of  &.,  il.,  21.,  with  a  flmati  aom  to  each 
at  ills  iJepL.ture  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants.  The  ppusions  to 
nuna  ave- aged  about  il.'—Lingard.     He  ncknowledgea  that  monej 
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iviien  collected  they  filltd  d  tuti  At  lleidiiig  theie  was  the 
wooden  image  ot  in  ingd,  nith  but  one  "ing  vihicli  had 
fiowii  into  Eugland  nith  the  spear  held  that  pieree<J  our 
Savior's  side  The  monasterj  at  Hales  in  Glouoe-ilershire 
had  a  via!  contdmmg  a  portion  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  to 
behold  which  pilgrims  flocked  Irom  all  qniHers,  but  the 
votary  often  looked  in  vain  for  the  beatihc  vision ,  his  peni- 
tence, he  was  told,  was  incomplete;  he  had  not  purchased 
enough  of  masses;  more  money  was  paid,  and  at  length 
perhaps  his  eyes  were  blessed  with  a  sight  of  the  divine 
blood.  The  secret  was  found  to  be  that  the  vial,  which 
contained  the  blood  of  a  duck,  was  opake  on  one  side,  and 
was  turned  shout  by  the  priests  to  suit  their  purpose.  At 
Boxley  in  Kent  wis  the  ciuGihx  named  the  Rood  of  Grace, 
which  moved  its  head,  ejes,  lips,  eii, ,  all  efiected  by  secret 
cords  and  wires.  These  vinous  impostures  were  exposed  at 
Si.  Paul's,  whither  al'so  were  brought  other  idols  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  among  which  camp  a  huge  one  from 
Wales,  named  DirveS  Gatheren,  to  which  large  offerings 
used  to  be  made ,  an  old  prophec)  had  said  that  it  should 
burn  a  forest,  and  in  crupl  mockery  it  was  made  to  form 
part  of  the  fire  that  consumed  one  Inar  Forest,  who  denied 
the  supremacy* 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  proceeded  against,  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor;  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the 
calendar;  his  office  was  expunged  from  the  breviary,  and 
his  bonea  were  taken  up  and  burnt ;  the  akul!  was  found 
with  the  rest,  though  Uie  monks  used  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
pilgrims.  His  sbrine  was  broken  ap,  and  the  gold  and 
jewels  it  contained  filled  two  chests,  and  reijuired  eight 
men  to  carry  them.  There  was  a  festival  called  the  transla- 
tion o^  his  body  celebrated  every  year,  and  a  jubilee  of 
fifteen  days  every  fiftieth  year,  which  drew  a  great  con- 
course of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  one  hundred  thousand 
being  known  to  have  been  there  at  one  time ;  the  offerings 
therefore  were  numerous,  for  tlie  saints,  like  eastern  kings, 
were  not  to  be  approached  without  a  present.  On  his 
own  ground  this  "holy  blissful  martyr"  so  far  eclipsed 
the  Savior  and  the  Virgin,  that  of  the  three  great  altars 
there,  that  of  Christ  received  one  year  only  SI  3s.  Hd.,  that 
of  the  Virgin  03i.  5s.  6rf.,  while  the  martyr's  share  was  833/. 
19s'.  3(?.  ■  but  the  next  year  it  was  still  worse;  on  Christ'* 

r  any  allusion  to  Ihesa 
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altar  nothing  was  offered,  on  the  Virgins  but  it  Is.  Sd 
j'hile  St.  Thomas's  displayed  954/.  6s.  3d.  ! 

While  tlie  evils  and  frauds  of  the  monastic  institutions 
were  thus  sedulouslj'  displayed,  care  was  taken  to  persuade 
:he  nation  that  the  transfer  of  their  revenues  to  the  crown 
would  be  productive  of  inestimable  public  benefits.  There 
would  he  an  end  of  pauperism  and  taxation,  as  the  revenues 
which  the  crown  would  now  possess  would  enable  it  to 
maintain  fleets  and  armies,  to  build  fortresses,  execute  pub- 
lic worlis,  maintain  the  court,  and  form  institutions  for  learn- 
ing and  charity,  without  applying  any  more  to  the  purses  of 
h         h'  P      u        I     f       !      p   br      ib      ■        1 

pdnpn  h  wn  d 

W  p  h  d  h 


Ag 

d      h  u      h         g 

h     R  p 

d         b     h 

h           b          nd 

ve  himself,  for  mstan 

ce,  to  be  the  heir  ot  the 

baron  or  knight  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  11.,  gave 
lands  to  a  monastery  for  the  good  of  his  soul  1  Besides, 
such  a  right  of  reversion  is  hardly  ever  contemplated  ;  those 
who  make  grants  or  bequests  of  this  kind  part  with  all  rights 
over  them,  which  thus  become  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  the  entire  of  these  rev- 
enues should  have  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  religion 
and  learning;  but  a  fifth  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  wa» 
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by  far  too  much  for  this  purpose,  tbough  we  will  not  saj 
that  it  might  not  have  been  better  if  titties  had  been  abol- 
islied,  and  lands  to  the  Game  amount  been  retained  for  the 
support  of  the  church  Yel  maiiy  difficulties  would  probiibly 
h  h  p  es 


od 
tht,  tire,  bome  abbey  lands  were  bestowed 
others  were  sold  or  exchanged  at  such  low  rates  as  to  differ 
little  from  gifts  ;  and  after  all  the  magnificent  prospects  thai 
had  been  held  out,  parliament  was  called  upon,  the  very  year 
(1548)  after  it  had  vested  the  monastic  property  in  the  king, 
for  a  large  subsidy,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  reform- 
ing the  religion  of  the  state — so  completely  had  the  voracious 
courtiers  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  church  ! 

When  we  view  the  ruins  of  Fountains  and  other  magn"" 
cent  piles,  the  glory  of  architecture  and  pride  of  our  isiai 
It  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  sigh  at  such  Vandaiic  deva' 
tion  as  was  then  commitled,  or  to  avoid  wishing  that  so 
more  of  these  stately  edifices  had  been  preserved,  and  a  p 
tion  of  their  revenues  appropriated   to  their  niaintenan 
But  the  very  lead  which  roofed  them  sufficed  lo   attract  the 
royal  cupidity.     The  abbot's  house  and  offices  were  lefl  stand- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  grantee  or  purchaser ;  the  church  iind  af 
the  other  buildings  were  stripped  and  let  to  | 


.  The  dft 


"  Lntimer  and  other  reformeiB  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  preservation 
some  of  the  cotivenls.  Hume  joatly  thinks  iliat  many  oftlie  nun' 
tioB  might  have  been  retained  as  places  of  honorflble  retreat  for  single 
imcii.  In  vain  the  gentry  of  the  county  pleaded  for  the  blamelem 
mnpry  of  Gndatoiv  near  Oiford ;  parity  and  innncenoe  were  no  ie 
nee  againat  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  courtierB. 
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itruction  OJ  books  too  was  lamentable:  the  convent  librarj 
was  always  given  in  with  the  bnrgain  to  hiin  who  obtained  the 
house  and  lands.  The  books  wece  lorn  up  and  used  for  the 
basest  purposes,  or  they  were  sold  to  the  shopkeepers  ;  whole 
shiploads  of  vellum  manuscripts  were  sect  over  sea  foi 
the  use  of  the  bookbinders.  We  are  told  by  a  contemporary 
that  onetradesmanpurchased  two  libraries  for  forty  shillings, 
and  that  the  contents  had  lasted  him  in  his  business  for  ten 
years,  and  were  likely  to  last  him  as  much  longer.  Much 
loss  has  thus  been  sustained  by  English  history,  and 
perhaps  by  classical  literature.  But  the  greatest  injustice 
perpetrated  at  this  time  was  in  the  case  of  the  impropriated 
tithes.  The  regular  clergy  had  gradually  contrived  to  de- 
prive the  secular  clergy  of  their  tithes  to  the  amount  of  two 
fifths  of  the  whole,  appointing  vicars  with  paltry  stipends  to 
do  the  duty.  In  all  justice  these  should  have  reverted  to 
their  original  destination,  but  they  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  monastic  revenues,  and  went,  where  they  still  remain, 
into  the  possession  of  laymen.  The  more,  in  fact,  we  view 
the  mode  in  which  this  secularization  of  monastic  property 
was  effected,  the  more  we  are  disgusted  with  the  scandalous 
rapacity  of  those  who  were  the  principal  gainers;  for  their 
subsequent  conduct  proved  that  religion  was  not  their  motive, 
as  when  a  popish  sovereign  mounted  the  throne  they  readily 
returned  to  the  ancient  superstition  On  being  secured  in 
their  lands.  It  certainly  ill  becomes  the  descendants  of  these 
men  to  look  with  contempt  on'  the  possessors  of  estates  ac- 
quired by  ability,  prudence,  and  honorable  dil^ence." 

In  order  to  fulfil  some  part  of  the  magnificent  promises 
which  had  been  made,  Henry  erected  aild  slenderly  endowed 
five  new  bishoprics.  He  completed  Christ  Church  College 
at  Oxford,  and  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  \Vhere-he  also 
founded  Trinity  College.  A  few  grammar-schools  and 
hospitals  were  established,  and  some  money  was  laid  out  in 
public  works. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries reached  the  Vatican,  it  excited  the  most  unbounded 
wrath  and  indignation.  Libels  without  number  appeared  nt 
Rome,  in  which  the  impiety  of  the  king  of  England  was  de- 
scribed as  surpassing  that  of  ail  the  tyrants  in  history,  sacred 
or  profane  :  Julian  alone  was  a  parallel,  as  like  him  he  was 
learned  and  a  persecutor  of  the  church  he  had  left.     Finaiiy 
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the  bull  which  had  been  prepared  three  jeara  befort;,  but 
had  only  been  lield  over  him  in  terrorcvi,  was  now  issued, 
and  iill  hopes  of  an  accommodatiOQ  were  thus  terminated. 

0:ie  of  tlie  moat  active  agenis  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy 
at  this  time  was  a  member  of  the  blood-royal  of  England. 
Reginald  Pole  was  the  fourth  son  of  Margaret  countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
tliefefore  firat  cousin  of  Henry's  mother,  Henry  had  always 
tre;ited  this  his  young  kinsman  with  the  greatest  affection  ;  as 
he  designed  to  enter  the  church  and  had  a  turn  for  literature, 
he  supplied  him  with  ample  means  for  pursuing  his  studies 
at  home  and  at  Padua.  In  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  Pole's 
opinion  was  adverse  to  the  king's  wishes,  and  he  had  the 
manliness,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  the 
contrary,  to  slate  to  him  both  orally  and  in  writing  his 
reasons  against  it.  This  Henry  took  in  good  part,  and  at 
his  request  allowed  him  to  return  to  Padua.  He  was  residing 
there  when  Henry  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  head  of 
the  English  church  ;  the  books  which  Gardiner  and  Sampson 
wrote  on  this  occasion  were  transmitted  to  him,  and  Pole, 
who  was  now  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  papacy,  deter- 
mined to  answer  them.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  com- 
posed his  work  "  Pro  Bcclesiasticce  Unitatis  Defensione," 
addressed  to  his  benefactor,  assailing  him  with  a  virulence 
of  scurrility  hardly  exceeded  by  Luther  in  his  worst  moods. 
This  work  was  communicated  as  he  wrote  it  to  two  of  his 
Italian  friends  and  to  the  pope,  by  whose  permission  it  was 
read  by  some  other  persons.  His  friends  advised  him  in 
vain  to  soften  the  personalities.  All  this  time,  we  may 
observe,  Pole  was  receiving  his  pension  from  Henry,  and 
(.oiitinued  making  ptrofessions  of  his  intentions,  to  serve  him. 
In  the  May  of  the  next  year  he  sent  his  book  to  Henry,  by 
whom  it  was  received  just  four  days  after  l.iis  murder  of 
iinne  Boleyn,  The  king  contented  himself  with  directing 
his  prelates  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  facts,  which  it  set 
forth.  A  second  edition  .  of  Gardinpr's  book  *  De  Vera 
Obedientia"  was  published,  to  which  Bonner  put  a  preface 
in  whicli  the  pnpe  was  abused  in  the  most  virulent  terms. 
At  the  saiiie  tiine  the  king  iuvited  Pole  to  come  over  to  ex- 
phiin  some  pirts  of  his  l)ook  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  thus 
c.iuo-ht,  and  he  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  dignities  and 
pen.^rons. 

Ill  the  winter  Pole  went  to  Rome  by  the  invitation  of  the 
gope,  wlio  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat;  this    however,  ha 
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declined,  and  his  reasons  sa     fi  d    h   p       ff     B 
perial   party    had  particular  g  h 

invested  with  this  dignity ;  p  p         d         w  h 

own  principles  he  could  not  d  sob  u  nd 

on  the  33d  of  December,  153"  h       unw  h 

became  a  member  of  the  sac    d  g 

There  is  something  rem    k  b  Po  g      P  g 

nancy  lo  accept  the  highest  d  p        ff         d  b 

and  in  the  efforts  of  the  imp         m  n  d 

on  him.     Is  it  not  possible   h     P  d 

hand  of  the  princess  Mary  a       h     h  Eng     d       T 

princess  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother  the 
countess  of  Salisbury ;  and  Pole's  friend  and  biographer 
Beccatelli  tells  us  that  queen  Catherine,  on  whose  conscience 
the  murder  of  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick  to  secure  the 
.  succession  to  her  offspring  weighed  heavy,  had  projected 
with  the  countess,  who  was  Warwick's  sister,  that  by  way 
of  reparation  one  of  her  sons  should  marry  the  princess  and 
thus  obtain  the  throne.  Pole  was  one  of  the  youngest  of 
these  sons,  aud  he  was  Mary's  favorite.  The  same  biog- 
rapher actually  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  the  imperial 
ministers  were  so  eager  to  have  him  made  a  cardinal.  One 
of  the  charges  made  against  his  relations  in  1539  was  that 
of  having  devised  to  "  maintain,  promote,  and  advance  him, 
and  to  deprive  ihe  king."  In  1540,  Damiano  A  Goes,  writing 
to  Pole,  says  of  him,  "  Whom,  if  there  be  aoy  truth  in  my 
auguries,  we  shall  yet  see  king  of  England ;  "  and  Pole  in 
his  reply  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  augury.  Finally, 
whep  Mary  mounted  the  throne  her  marriage  with  Pole  was 
in  coni.'mplation,  and  might  have  taken  place  but  for  his 
advanced  age  and  infirmities  and  the  acts  of  the  emperor. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Pole  was  now  a  member  of  the 
sacred  college,  and  when  the  intelligence  of  the  risings  in 
England  had  reached  the  Vatican,  the  office  of  legate  beyond 
the  Alps  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Flanders  to  be  at  hand  to  foment  the  rebellion.  On  reach- 
ing Lyons  he  heard  of  its  suppression  and  of  his  being  pro- 
claimed a  traitor  by  Henry,  who  had  set  a  reward  of  50,000 
crowns  on  his  head.  Though  the  king  of  France  would  no* 
surrender  him,  he  would  not  admit  him  to  his  presence ;  the 
^ueen-regent  of  the  Netherlands  acted  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fix  his  abode  at  Liege,  whence  after  a 
slay  of  three  months  he  returned  to  Rome;  for,  though  he 
had  opered  communications  with  the  disafiectinl,  he  found 
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(hat  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  He  now  remained  for 
a  yew  in  Italy,  and  at  the  close  of  it  (Nov.  1533)  he  was 
Bent  as  legate  to  Spain  to  try  to  excite  the  emperor  to  a  cru- 
sade agaiust  his  country.  He,  however,  met  with  but  a  cool 
reception ;  and  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  papacy  had  in  reality  more  to  apprehend  from  Charles 
than  Henry. 

The  cardinal,  who  was  out  of  Henry's  reach,  might  pursue 

his  treasonable  course  in  safety,  but  he  thereby  drew  the  mon- 
arch's vengeance  on  his  family.  At  the  time  of  his  mission 
to  Spain  his  brother  lord  Montague,  Courtenay  marquess  of 
Kxeter,  and  sir  Edward  Neville  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  (Nov.  3.)  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  two  peers  were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  devising  to 
maintain  and  advance  one  Reginald  Pole,  the  king's  enemy, 
beyond  the  seas,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  royal  state 
and  dignity.  The  chief  witness  against  them  was  sir  Geoffrey 
Pole,  who  having  been  arrested  on  some  other  charge  had 
attempted  suicide,  and  when  he  failed  in  his  attempt  had  in  re- 
morse (probably  the  result  of  the  weakness  caused  by  loss  of 
blood)  revealed  the  treason  of  hia  family.  They  were  found 
guilty  and  executed,  as  three  days  after  were  Neville,  two 
priests,  and  a  sailor.  Sir  Geoffrey  was  tried  and  convicted  with 
these  last,  but  his  life  was  spared  for  his  services,  and  he  was 
pardoned  in  the  next  reign.  About  three  months  later  sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted, as  an  accomplice  of  the  marquess.  Though  convic- 
tion in  this  reign  is  no  certain  proof  of  guilt,  there  seems  to 
be  iittle  reason  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  conspiracy. 
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Whiie  Henry  v 
of  authority,  he  wa 
ing  doctrines,  and  another  vlct 
he  real  presence.      This  was 
32" 


ng  with  the  papacy  on  points 
Its  most  revolt- 
at  this  time  offered  to 
named  Lambert,   who 
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had  adopted  the  view  of  Zuiuglius,  that  the  euchai  ^  was 
meTely  commeniorafive.  Hearing  one  day  Dr.  Taylor  preach 
on  the  subject  of  transubstanliattoii,  he  went  to  him  and 
offered  to  argue  the  matter.  Taylor,  pleading  want  of  leisure, 
desired  liim  to  put  bis  thoughts  in  writing.  Lambert  was 
so  incautious  as  lo  do  so,  Taylor  showed  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  like  himself  held  the  reformed  opinions,  but  still 
believed  in  the  teal  preaeoco,  and  Barnes  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed against  Lambert  for  heresy  in  the  a rchi episcopal  court. 
On  the  trial  Lambert  appealed  to  the  king,  to  whom  Gardiner 
suggested  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  clearing  him- 
self frocn  the  charge  of  encouraging  heresy.  Westminster 
Hall  was  prepared,  the  nobles  were  summoned  from  al!  parts. 
The  king  took  his. seat,  the  bishops  on  his  right,  the  temporal 
peers  on  his  left;  the  hall  was  filled  willi  spectators;  the  pris- 
oner came  surrounded  by  armed  men.  Bishop  Sampson 
haring  made  a  speech,  the  king  .put  a  few  questions  to  the 
prisoner  in  a  haughty  tone,  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  Tunstall, 
Stokesly,  and  six  other  bishops  then  argued  successively  with 
him.  He  became  exhausted;  the  king  demanded  whether 
he  would  live  or  die ;  he  said  he  threw  himself  wholly  on  the 
royal  mercy.  Henry,  replied  that  he  had  none  for  heretics, 
Lambert  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  Cromwell  by  the  royal 
order  read  the  sentence  of  death.  He  was  burnt  shortly 
after  (Nov.  20,  1538)  in  Smithfield.  Two  Dutch  anabaptists 
suffered  also  in  the  same  place  about  this  time. 

It  was,  as  we  may  have  observed,  the  practice  of  Henry  to 
carry  all  his  measures  and er  form  of  law,  and  indeed  he  found 
parliaments  so  very  compliant  that  it  would  have  been  mere 
folly  and  wantonness  in  him  to  pursue  any  other  course.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  April,  1539,  and  its  acts  per- 
fectly accorded  with  the  royal  wishes. 

An  act  of  attainder  against  the  marquess  of  Exeter  and 
those  executed  with  him  was  easily  obtained,  but  the  king 
wished  to  eMend  his  vengeance  to  the  wholeof  the  cardinal's 
family.  Cromwell  was  therefore  directed  to  ask  the  judges 
whether  a  person  might  not  be  attainted  without  trial  or  con- 
fession. They  replied  that,  though  such  a  thing  might  not 
be  done  by  the  lower  courts,  a  sentence  passed  by  the  high 
court  of  parliament  would  be  good  in  law.  This  was  enough  ; 
Pole'smother  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  his  nephew 
the  son  of  lord  Montague,  the  marchioness  of  Exeter,  sir 
Adrian  Fortesoue,  and  sir  Thomas  Dingley,  were  all  included 
in  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  as  it  would  seem  without  any  proof' 
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tlie  two  knights  were  executed,  the  eouatess  was  riiprieved, 
the  marchioness  was  pardoned. 

An  act  was  passed  confirming  the  surrender  of  the  monas- 
teries. By  another  a  formal  surrender  of  the  national  liber 
ties  was  made,  for  the  legislature  gave  to  the  king's  procla 
(nations  the  force  of  statutes  of  parliament. 

But  the  great  measure  of  this  parliament  was  that  respect- 
ing religious  doctrines.  As  soon  as  jt  met,  a  commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Cromwell,  the  two  archbishops, 
and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath,  Ely,  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and 
Worcester,  to  prepare  such  articles  of  doctrine  as  might  put 
an  end  to  religious  controversy.  But  as  the  two  parties  were 
nearly  equal  in  the  committee  there  was  no  rational  chance 
of  their  agreement.  On  the  IGth  of  May,  therefore,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  proposed  six  questions  to  the  house  as  necessary 
to  be  previously  determined,  Cranmer  and  his  friends  argued 
them  vigorously  on  tVie  reformed  side ;  the  opposite  view  was 
supported  hy  Lee,  Tuiistali,  and  the  Romish  party.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  24th :  when  it  met  again,  on  the 
3flth,  each  party  was  directed  in  the  king's  name  to  prepare 
a  bill  against  the  following  Sunday.  That  of  the  Romish 
party  received  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  lords  were  di- 
rected to  discuss  it.  Henry  himself  came  down  to  the  house ; 
his  presence,  and  most  probably  his  words,  silenced  all  oppo- 
sition, and  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  '  the  bloody  statute,  or 
whip  with  six  strings,'  as  it  was  commonly  called,  was  passed 
June  10. 

These  articles  were  as  follows;  1.  The  natural  body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  the  eucharist  under  the  forms,  but  with- 
out the  substance,  of  bread  and  wine ;  2,  Communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not  necessary;  3.  Priests  may  not  marry;  4.  Vows 
of  chastity,  are  to  be  kept;  5.  Privaie  masses  should  be  re- 
tained; 6.  Auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  necessary 
The  penalty  of  opposing,  the  first  was  death  without  mercy , 
the  violation  of  the  others  was  to  be  punished  as  felony. 
"  Such,"  says  Lingard,  "  were  the  enactments  of  this  severe 
and  barbarous  statute."  Latimer  and  Shaston  immedialdy 
resigned  their  sees,  and  they  were  both  comntitted  to  the 
Tower.  Vast  numbers  of  other  clergymen  .were  oast  into 
prison  for  having  spoken,  against  the  popish  doctrines.  But 
it  is  extraordinary  to  remark  Henry's  steadiness  to  Cianmer ; 
he  assured  him  of  his  constant  friendship,  and  at  his  desire 
the  lords  of  parliament  were  entertained  by  him  at  Lambeth 
The  rprimate,  however,  bent  before  the  storm,  and  sent  his 
wife  and  children  to  Germany. 
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Ilctirj'  was  now  in  the  second  year  of  his  widowhood,  bui 
llie  whole  of  this  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  matrimoniiJ 
tieatiea.  The  first  was  with  the  emjiefor  for  hia  niece  the 
duchess-dowager  of  Milan,  daughter  of  the  kingof  Denmark ; 
but  this  was  broken  off,  ajid  Henry  turned  his  views  to  France. 
It  has  generally  been  obseri'ed  that  in  love  people  affect  their 
opposites;  in  Henry's  eyes  it  seemed  fitting  that  his  wife 
ehoutd  be  of  large  dimensione  to  suit  his  own  corpulence. 
He  fixed  his  fancy  on  the  duchess-dowager  of  Longueville, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise;  but  she  was  already  contract- 
ed to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  Francis,  revising  at  Henry's  so- 
licitation to  break  off  the  match,  sent  her  to  Scotland.  He 
oflered  him,  however,  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Vendome;  but  as  Henry  heard  that  the  Scottish  king  had 
refused  her,  he  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal.  Francis 
then  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who  fully  equalled  her  in  size.  Henry  proposed 
that  they  should  have  a  conference  at  Calais,  to  which  Francis 
should  bring  the  finest  ladies  of  his  court;  but  the  delicacy 
of  the  French  monarch  would  not  allow  him  to  treat  the 
'..idies  of  France  as  men,  he  said,  did  nags  at  a  fait,  where 
ihey  were  trotted  out  that  the  purchaser  might  choose.  The 
negotiations  therefore  were  broken  off. 

Henry  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  proteatant  princes  of  Germany,  and  Cromwell  proposed 
to  him  Anne,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  A  picture 
of  her  byHansHolbeio  having  satisfied  him  of  herbeanty,  he 
made  his  proposals,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  princess 
was  sent  over  to  England.  She  landed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  al  Dover.  On  New  Year's  Day  (1540}  she  reached 
Rochester,  whither  the  king's  impatience  had  brought  him  to 
meet  her.  Great,  however,  was  his  consternation  when  he 
beheld  her  !  Tail  she  was  and  large,  no  doubt,  but  her  fea- 
tures were  coarse,  her  manners  ungraceful,  and  she  only  spoke 
her  native  German.  As  he  had  viewed  her  unseen,  he  had 
time  to  compose  himself  before  he  was  announced.  She  knelt ; 
he  raised  her  and  kissed  her  cheek,  but  he  could  not  prevad 
on  himself  to  deliver  the  presents  he  had  brought  He  retired 
to  consult  with  his  friends,  to  whom  he  swore  that  they  had 
brought  him  a  great  Flanders  mare.  Next  morning  he  rode 
back  Iti  melanch[)ly  mood  to  Greenwich.  He  here  djrectea 
Cromwell  to  devise  some  mode  of  breaking  off  the  marriage, 
but  none  could  be  found,  and  there  was  danger  of  offending 
(he  protesfant  princes.  "  There  is  no  remedy,"  said  the 
king  in  a  sorrowful  tone  ;  "  I  must  pur  my  neck  into  the 
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joke."  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  (Jan.  6)  by 
Cranmer,  but  the  bride  could  make  no  progress  in  gaining 
the  affections  of  her  capricious  lord. 

Within  his  heart  Henry  had  determined  on  divorcing  his 
queen,  and  destroying  Cromwell,  whom  he  regarded  aa  (he 
author  of  his  calamity.  Yet  never,  apparently,  was  Cromwell 
higlier  in  his  favor ;  he  had  made  him  knight  ot  the  garter 
and  lord  great  chamberlain,  an  office  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Vere  earls  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  (April  14,)  which  Cromwell  had 
opened  as  usual,  he  received  the  earldom  of  Essex,  which 
had  just  become  extinct,  and  the  estates  belonging  to  it. 
But  his  enemies  were  numerous  ;  the  ancient  nobility  hated 
him  as  an  upstart ;  the  people  regarded  him  as  the  cause  of 
the  high  taxation ;  the  Romish  party  viewed  him  with  abhor- 
rence  on  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  ;  the 
reformers  blamed  him  for  suffering  the  act  of  Six  Articles  to 
pass.  It  seems  too  that  the  party  opposed  to  him  and  the 
queen  adopted  the  same  tactics  as  had  been  employed  against 
Catherine  and  Wolsey.  At  a  dinner  given  to  the  king  by 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  company  was  Catherine  Howard,  niece 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  young  lady  small  in  person,  not 
remarkably  handsome,  but  extremely  agreeable  in  manners. 
She  contrasted  favorably  with  the  coarse  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  her  conquest  of  the  royal  heart  was  immediate.  The 
king's  hatred  of  Cromwell  was  thereby  augmented,  and  by 
h'   d'  1    d  k      f  N    f  Ik  d  the  minister  (June 

0)        h  The  iniquitous  mode 

p  g    b  d  h   h     himself  had    been 

m  d  h      as    year,  was  adopted. 

H    was  g  d       h  ng         he  royal  authority  in 

d  w   h         d    g        d  g   heretical  opinions, 

dw      darghhwd  figh     ven  against  the  king 

d  li  *^  '^^'^^^  faithful  to  the 

m  h  n  his  favor,  but  thnt 

hug         T  pidly  passed  through 

mm  some  opposition,  bul 

was  finally  carried. 

The  great  object,  the  divorce  of  the  queen,  was  now  pro- 
ceeded with  speedily.  She  was  sent  to  Richmond  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  as  it  was  pretended,  and  while  there  she 
was  waited  on  (June  25)  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and  acquainted 
with  the  king's  intention  of  divorcing  her  on  account  of  an  al- 
eged  precontract  with  the  duke  of  Ixirraine.     Apathetic  as 
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she  was,  she  fainted  at  the  intelligence.  When  i 
she  wag  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
clergy,  to  relinquish  the  title  of  queen,  and  in  lien  to  accept 
that  of  the  king's  adopted  sister ;  and  she  consented  to  write 
a  letter  to  him  to  this  effect,  and  another  to  her  brother,  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  she 
further  engaged  to  show  all  the  letters  she  should  receive 
from  her  family. 

In  the  mean  lime  a  very  pretty  farce  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature.  A  member  of  tfie  upper  house  rose,  and  having 
lamented  the  hard  fate  of  his  majesty  in  being  bound  to  a  wife 
who  had  been  affianced  to  another,  and  the  dishonor  thereby 
brought  on  him  a  id  the  country,  moved  that  he  should  be 
petitioned  lo  refer  his  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  the  commons  were  equally  aiive 
to  the  interests  of  the  liing  and  nation ;  the  joint  address 
was  most  graciously  received  ;  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
convocation,  (Jnly  5;)  Gardiner  expatiated  on  the  causes 
which  urged  the  king  to  seek  their  interference ;  a  commit- 
tee, composed  of  tlie  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London . 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  Worcester,  and  seven  inferior  cler- 
gymen, was  appointed  to  receive  and  report  on  the  evidence. 
The  marriage  was  declared  null  and  void,  as  the  precontract, 
it  was  alleged,  had  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  as  the 
king  did  not  and  could  not  consummate  it,  as  it  would  be  for 
the  public  good  if  he  were  to  marry  again,  etc.,  in  short,  as 
Henry  disliked  his  wife  and  wanted  to  marry  another,  and  as 
his  divines  were  most  obsequious  to  his  wishes.  Parliament 
confirmed  this  sentence,  and  made  it  high  treason  to  question 
it.  The  palace  of  Richmond  and  3000i  a  year,  with  prece- 
dence of  all  but  the  queen  and  the  king's  children,  consoled 
Anne  for  the  loss  of  a  capricious  husband.  She  had  spirit 
enough  to  refuse  to  return  to  Germany  :  she  died  about  sis- 
teen  years  after  this  time,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Henrv  had  never  been  known  to  forgive,  Sid  Norfolk  and 
the  other  enemies  of  Cromwell  were  now  high  in  his  favor. 
If  was  therefore  in  vain  that  he  wrote  in  such  piteous  terms, 
imploring  mercy,  as  even  drew  tears  from  the  despot's  eyes; 
no  mercy  was  to  be  found.  The  warrant  for  his  execution 
was  sent,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  was  beheaded  on  Towef 
Hill.  Awiite  of  the  king's  temper,  and  actuated  by  affection 
foi  1  "s  so  hp  acted  like  Anne  Boleyn  and  made  no  asser- 
tion ol  1 1  nocence  He  sa  d  he  w  as  by  law  condemned 
to  d  e  ind  hanked  God  for  br  ng  ng  h  m  to  that  death  for 
hia  offences  He  acl  owledcred  h  s  s  ns  against  God,  and 
his  offenre    aga    at  1  s  pr  n  e    wlo  h  1  raised  him  irom 
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n  base  de.gcee.  He  diei],  he  said,  in  the  catWic  faith,  not 
doubting  of  any  article  of  faith  or  of  any  sacrament  of  the 
church;  he  had  not  been  a  supporter  of  those  who  held  ill 
opinions;  but  he  had  been  seduced,  and  now  died  in  the 
catholic  faith;  and  he  desired  those  present  to  jirsy  for  thfl 
king,  the  prince,  and  himself  He  then  prayed  fiir  remission 
of  his  sins  and  admitUmce  into  heaven,  aad  giving  the  sign, 
his  head  was  cut  off  in  a' bungling,  barbarous  manner. 

But  two  days  after  the  death  of  Cromweli,  therekindiingof 
the  (ires  of  Smithfield  taught  the  reformers  their  loss  of  him. 
The  victims  were  Dr.  Barnes,  and  two  clergymen  named  Je- 
rome and  Gerard ;  their  offence  was  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only  ;  their  persecutor  was  Gardiner. 
As  they  could  not  be  brought  within  the  Six  Articles,  the 
convenient  mode  of  attainder  was  employed,  and.  tliey  were 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  as  heretics ;  at  the  same  lime  three  of 
the  other  party,  Abel,  Powei,  and  Featherstone,  were  attainted 
for  denying  the  supremacy.  To  prove  the  king's  thorough 
impartiality,  they  were  drawn  on  hurdles,  one  of  each  party 
on  each,  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the  reformers  were 
burnt  as  heretics,  the  Romanists  were  hanged  and  quartered 
as  traitors. 

On  the  8th  nf  August,  Catherine  Howard  was  introduced 
at  court  as  queen,  and  the  Romish  party  now  viewed  their 
triumph  as  complete,  for  Catherine,  according  to  the  lords  of 
the  council,  had  entirely  won  the  king's  heart  by  "  a  notable 
appearance  of  honor,  cleanness,  and  maidenly  behavior." 

In  the  following  month  of  April  (1541)  the  people  of  the 
northern  counties  were  again  in  arms  against  the  government ; 
the  cause  was  probably  religion;  the  leader  was  si'  John 
Neville,  but  the  insurrection  was  speedily  suppressed,  and 
iN'eville  and  some  others  were  executed  at  York.  Whether 
it  were  that  her  son  the  cardinal  had  instigated  it,  or  that  she 
1-ad  herself  given  some  offence,  or  from  the  mere  wantonness 
ot  barbarity,  Henry  now  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
the  countess  of  Salisbury.  The  venerable  matron  of  seventy- 
l„„  years,  when  placed  on  the  scaffold,  (May  27,)  refused  to 
lay  her  head  on  the  block,  saying,  "  So  should  traitors  do, 
and  I  am  none : "  she  added  that  if  the  executioner  would  hav" 
her  head,  he  must  take  it  by  force.  When  held  down  she 
stiil  kept  moving  it,  and  he  was  thus,  says  Herbert,  "con- 
strnined  to  fetch  it  off  slovenly." 

When  th"*  insurrection  in  the  north  was  quelled,  Henry 
made  a  progress  thither  in  person,  in  ofder  io  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people;  he  had  also  in  view  a  personal  meeting  with 
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his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots,  in  whose  realm  the  Reforma- 
tion had  likewise  commenced,  and  whom  he  was  urging  to 
follow  his  example  in  seizing  the  property  of  the  church 
But  his  queen  and  the  clergy  had  too  much  influence  ovei 
the  mind  of  James,  and  he  sent  excuses  to  his  royal  uncle, 
who  wae  now  at  York,  Henry,  breathing  vengeance,  re- 
turned lo  London,  where  a  trial  he  tittle  anticipated  now 
awaited  him. 

On  Allhallowa  day,  when  the  king  was  "  receiving  ]m 
Maker,"  he  gave  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the 
good  life  he  led  and  trusted  to  lead  with  his  queen,  and  he 
requested  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Next  day,  after  mass, 
Cranmer  put  into  his  hand  a  written  statement  of  charges 
against  his  suppo.sed  immaculate  consort. 

It  seems  that  while  the  king  was  in  the  north,  a  man  named 
Lascelles  had  waited  on  the  primate,  and  told  him,  that  hav- 
ing been  down  to  Sussex  to  see  his  sister,  who  had  lived  in 
the  service  of  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  who  had  brought 
the  queen  up,  he  had  advised  her  to  apply  for  the  situation  of 
one  of  her  women;  she  replied  that  she  would  not,  as  the 
queen  was  "of  light  living  and  conditions."  She  then  went 
on  to  say  that  one  Francis  Derham,  who  had  been  also  in 
the  duchess's  service,  had  lain  with  Catherine  more  than  one 
hundred  times;  and  that  another  servant,  named  Mannock, 
knew  a  private  mark  of  her  body.  The  archbishop  on  hear- 
ing this  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  he  deemed  it  his  wisest 
course  to  communicate  it  to  the  chancellor  Audley  and  to 
the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  and  after  maturely  weighing  the  matter 
they  decided  that  he  should  inform  the  king.  Henry  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  information,  which  he  asserted  was 
forged ;  he,  however,  summoned  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
admiral,  sir  Antony  Brown,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and 
airecled  that  inquiry  should  be  made. 

The  lord  privy  seal  examined  Lascelles,  and  when  he  was 
found  lo  persist  in  his  statement,  the  same  nobleman  went 
into  Sussex,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  thus  contrived  to 
nave  an  interview  with  Lascelles'  sister,  who  confirmed  the 
statement  of  her  brother.  Wriothesley  meantime  arrested 
Mannock  and  Derham,  and  they  both  confessed  to  the  charges, 
.ha  latter  even  naming  three  women  who  had  lain  in  the 
tame  bed  with  him  and  Catherine.  When  this  was  all  laid 
before  the  king,  his  rugged  nature  gave  way,  and  after  a  long 
silence  he  burst  into  a  copious  flood  of  tears.  The  primate 
the  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chamberlain 
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nnti  tl|ie  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  sent  to  examine  the  queen 
She  at  first  stoutly  denied  every  thing,  but  being  pressed  by 
the  weight  of  evidence,  she  made  that  night  a  full  confession 
to  the  primate,  and  put  her  subscription  to  it.  She  acknowl- 
ei]ged  her  incontinence  before  marriage,  but  averted  that 
slie  had  been  faithful  to  the  king.  But  it  appeared  that  she 
h;id  talten  Derham  as  welt  as  one  of  those  women  into  her 
serviec,  and  that  during  the  late  progress  agentleman  named 
Culpepper  (related  to  her  on  t!ie  niother'p  side)  had  been  se- 
cretly introduced  into  her  chamber  at  Lincoln  by  iady  Rooh- 
fort,  where  he  remained  from  eleven  at  night  till  three  in  the 

Culpepper  and  Derham  both  plesded  guilty  wlien  they  were 
arraigned ;  the  former  was  beheaded,  {Nov.  3(1,)  the  latter 
hanged,  (Dec.  10.)  The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  lord  William 
Howard  the  queen's  uncle,  his  wife,  and  several  other  persons 
were  charged  with  misprision  of  treason  for  not  revealing  her 
guilt,  and  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  When 
the  parliament  met,  {laa.  1542,)  billsof  attainder  against  the 
queen;  lady  Rochfort,  and  all  the  above-named  persons  were 
rapidly  passed.  On  the  I3th  of  February  the  queen  and  lady 
Rochfort  were  beheaded  within  the  Tower,  They  ex- 
pressed great  contrition  for  their  sins,  but  the  queen  persisted 
in  affirming  that  she  had  never  been  faithless  to  the  royal  bed. 
Neither  was  much  pitied.  It  was  wel!  remembered  thatlady 
Rochfort  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyn* 

In  the  act  of  attainder  of  Catherine  it  was  enacted,  that 
any  woman  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  king  should, 
if  she  was  not  a  maid,  inform  him  of  the  fact,  under  penalty 
of  treason  ;  any  other  person  who  knew  of  tliis  fact,  and  did 
not  disclose  it,  should  b»  held  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason ; 


*  The  misrepresentations  of  Lingatd  in  this  and  the  three  Bueoeed- 
in^  reigns  are  so  natnorouB  lliat  it  is  impossibie  foi  ua  to  notice  tbejn, 
jet  we  cannot  let  liim  paas  liere.  He  first  of  all  anya,  vi'ith out  even  the 
authority  of  Sanders,  that  "  a  plot  was  woven  by  the  industry  of  the 
relbrmers  which  broueht  the  young  queen  to  the  scaffold ; "  and  finai- 
ly,  lie  says  of  her  ancT lady  Ruchforl,  "  I  fear  that  both  were  sacrificed 
fo  the  manes  of  Anne  Boleyn."  "  [fear,  that  is,"  Bays  HaHain,  "  1 
inisli  to  iasiRuitte."  Then  aiiun,  Derham  is  styled  a  "gentUTium  in 
the  service  of  her  grandmotiier,"  but  Norris  anil  Weston  were  onlv 
ntcn-scrvants  when  Anne  BoIpjq' was  to  be  iujured  by  insinualion. 
Tliis  is  alniOEt  beneath  contempt.  [Notwithstanding  tha hitter  remark* 
of  Mr.  Keiglitloy  and  of  Mr.  Halkm,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  tlie  BUpnoailion  of  Lingard  ia  correct,  and  that  the  whole  waa 
In  truth,  a  plot  of  the  rcformcTS.  —  J,  T.  S,] 
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if  the;  queen  or  Uie  prince's  siife  induced  an}  one  to  comrnil 
adultery  with  her,  they  should  be  all  punished  as  tr  ulurs.  Il 
was  jestingly  said  that  the  king  need  not  now  e!ip),(,t  my  rc' 
puled  maid  to  marry  him. 

In  the  convocation  this  year  great  complaints  were  made, 
by  the  Romish  party,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Tjndtis  and 
other  translations  of  the  Bible  and  a  new  version  was  pro- 
jected in  which  Gardiner  artlully  proposed  to  retain  about 
1  1  d  L  words,  the  true  meaning  and  force  ofwhich 
1  d  h  E  gl  1  language  was  unable  to  express.  As  the 
p    pi  Id  n       ow  be  debarred  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 

1.  d  bat  by  means  of  a  piebald  version  of  this 
k  d  h  y  ra  h  11  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  many  important 
p    n        C  however,  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  the 

p    J       f  11        1     ground. 

BI     /   y  h  d  elapsed  since  the  English  nation  had 

g       d         foreign   war,   but  hostilities  were  now   to 

mn  I  b  ih  ScotJand  and  France.    lu  consequence 

f  I  1     ff     d  him,  as  he  conceived,  by  his  nephew  of 

S      1     J    H      y     rdered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  raise  an 

my  d  n  d  that  kingdom.  The  duke  crossed  tho 
T       d       h  y  thousand  men,  and  advanced  along  it  to 

K  !       b     h  ossed  the  river  at  that  place  and  retuined 

Eld  Kg  James,  who  had  assembled  an  iirmy,  pro- 
p      d       h        bl      an  inroad  into  England  ;  they,  however, 

f  1  nd  b  dy  of  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  sent 
E  gl  d  by  ^olway  Firth,  took  panic  and  fled  at  the 
pp  f     P  ity  of  but  five  hundred  English,  leaving 

1  m  f     nk    captives  in  their  hands.     Jamee  fell 

sick  from  chagrin,  and  he  died  just  as  he  had  learned  the 
birth  of  his  first  child,  a  diiughter.  Henry,  on  hearing  of 
this  event,  proposed  to  his  prisoners  and  some  other  Scotti.^h 
nobles  a  match  between  his  son  Edward  and  the  infant 
princess,  and  he  gave  them  their  liberty  on  condition  of 
their  aiding  him  to  effect  il.  But  Beaton  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  whom  the  pope  had  made  a  cardinal,  had  forged  a 
will  by  which  the  king  left  the  regency  to  himself  and  thret 
other  noblemen  during  the  minority.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Romish  party,  and  the  queen-dowager  joined  interest 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  (he  earl  of  Arran  was  the 
nearest  akin  to  the  young  queen,  and  he  was  supported  by 
the  reformers.  The  cardinal's  forgery  being  suspected,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  regency  and  put  in  confinement;  but 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  by  appealing  to  the  national  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  turned  them  completnlj 
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figiiinst    the  EiiiTlish    mntch,  and  triumphed  oipr  hn  nva' 
(1540.) 

As  tlie  king  of  Prance  lind  faiored  the  p«ty  ho'itile  to 
his  interests  ia  Scotland,  Henry  now  listened  to  the  oier- 
tures  of  the  emperor,  and  entered  into  a  Ipague  with  him 
against  France,  (1543.)  The  Romiih  piity  in  EngldiiJ 
were  now  elate,  but  the  ceforineis  gained  perhaps  a  more 
than  countervailing  advantage  inthekiiigs  marriige  (Julyl"2) 
with  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  lord  Lafimer,  who  in- 
clined to  the  new  opinions. 

ilenry  crossed  the  sea  the  following  year,  (July  14,  1544, ) 
with  his  principal  nobility  and  a  gallant  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  He  was  joined  by  fifteen  thousand  imperialists 
hut  instead  of  marching  direc  to  Paris,  as  good  policy  and 
the  desires  of  liis  ally  required,  he  laid  siege  to  Boulogne 
and  Montreal,  because  Charles  had  taken  some  towns  and 
was  besieging  St.  Dizier.  The  king  of  France  in  alarm 
made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  emperor,  which  were  at  once 
accepted,  and  Henry  now,  as  e?er,  the  dupe  of  his  ally, 
having  taken  and  garrisoned  Boulogne,  raised  the  siege  of 
Montreal,  and  returned  home,  (Sept.  30.)  The  war  with 
Prance  and  Scotland  was  continued  through  the  following 
year,  but  in  a  languid  manner,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a 
peace  in  1348. 

In  the  year  1543  a  new  exposition  of  faith  and  morals  was 
put  forth,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
Erudicion  for  any  Christian  Man,"  but  it  was  commonly 
called  "  The  King's  Book."  Like  the  Institution  on  which 
it  was  founded,  it  was  of  a  motley  character,  with  too  much 
of  popery  to  content  the  reformers,  with  too  much  of 
scriptural  truth  to  please  the  Romanists.  In  the  next  par- 
liament (1544)  Cranmer  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mitigation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles. 

The  cause  of  the  reformers  lost  in  1545  two  of  its  most 
powerful  supporters  in  the  persons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Audeley,  who 
both  died  in  this  year  ;  and  Audeley's  successor,  Wriothesley, 
(now  ennobled,)  sided  strongly  with  the  opposite  party.  It 
w.TS  not  long  till  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  the  primate. 
The  king  was  informed  "  that  the  primate,  with  his  learned 
men,  had" so  infected  the  whole  realm  with  unsavory  doctrine 
aa  to  till  all  places  with  abominable  heretics,"  and  that 
the  throne  was  in  dctnger.  Henry  asked  how  it  were  best 
to  proceed ;  and  he  was  advised  to  commit  him  at  once  t« 
the  Tower.     He  objected  to  this  as  a  harsh  measure ;  he  wag 
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Hssured  that  the  primate  was  so  unpopukr  Ihal  charges  in 
abundance  would  be  brought  against  him  whei.  he  was  in 
confinement.  He  at  length  consented  that  tie  prelate 
should  be  summoned  next  day  before  the  council,  and  be 
committed  if  they  deemed  it  advisable. 

Before  midnight  the  king  sent  sir  Anthony  Denny  to 
Lambeth  to  summon  the  primate  to  his  presence.  Cranmeri 
who  was  in  bed,  rose^  and  came  to  Whitehall.  Henry  told 
him  what  he  had  done  ;  Cranmer  declared  himself  indiffer- 
ent about  the  committal,  as  he  could  easily  clear  himself. 
"O  Lord  God!"  cried  the  king,  "what  fond  simplicity 
have  you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned  that  every 
enemy  of  youra  may  take  advantage  against  you  I  Do  you 
not  know  that  when  they  have  you  once  in  prison,  three  or  Tour 
false  knaves  will  aoon  be  procured  to  witness  against  you 
and  condemn  you  ]  "  He  then  went  on  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  taken  better  measures  for  his  saiety ;  he  desired  him  to 
claim  his  right,  as  a  privy  councillor,  of  being  confronted 
with  his  accusers,  and  if  that  was  refused,  to  produce  the 
ring  which  he  then  gnve  him,  and  appeal  to  hint, 

Cranmer  returned  home,  and  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council. 
When  he  came  he  was  obliged  to  remain  sitting  in  the 
anteroom  among  the  servants.  At  length  he  was  brought 
before  the  board  and  informed  of  the  charges  against  him  ; 
his  demand  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  was  at  once 
refused.  "  I  am  sorry,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "  that  you  drive 
me  to  such  a  step,  but  seeing  myself  likely  to  obtain  no  fair 
usage  from  jou,  I  must  appeal  to  his  Majesty."  He  pro- 
duced the  ring ,  they  gazed  on  it  and  each  other  for  some 
time  in  silence;  at  length  lord  Russel  said,  with  an  oath, 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  lords,  what  would  come  of  this 
affair  1  X  knew  right  well  that  the  king  would  never  permit 
my  lord  of  Canterbury  to  be  imprisoned,  unless  it  were  for 
high  treason."  They  then  took  the  ring  and  papers  to  the 
king,  who  rated  them  well  for  their  treatment  of  the  primate. 
"  I  would  have  you  to  know,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  that 
I  account  my  lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  man  toward  me 
as  was  ever  prelate  in  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom  I  am 
many  ways  beholden  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God."  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  replied,  that  (heir  only  object  had  been  to  give 
the  primate  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  charges  made 
against  him.  "I  pray  you,"  said  the  king,  "  use  not  my 
friends  so.  I  perceive  now  well  enough  how  the  world  goeth 
among  you  "  At  the  royal  command  they  all  then  shook  hands 
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with  the  placable  primate,  aiiU  a  few  days  after  were  enter 
tained  by  him  at  Lauibelh. 

Shortly  alter,  at  Craiiriier's  desire,  the  king  suppressed 
Bome, popular  superatitions,  such  as  ringing  bells  aiid  keep- 
ing watch  the  whoJe  night  before  Allhallows' day;  veiling 
the  cross  and  the  images  in  churches  all  through  Lent,  ana 
unveiling  them  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  kneeling  before  the 
cross  on  that  day.  But  the  king  himself  went  still  further, 
and  he  forbade  the  practice  of  creeping  to  the  cross  and 
adoring  it. 

The  king's  last  parliament  met  on  the  23d  of  November  : 
its  chief  business  was  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  difhctilties. 
It  granted  large  subsidies,  and  suppressed  all  the  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  foundations,  transferring  their  revenues 
to  the  king.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  empower  him  to  seize 
those  of  the  universities,  be  making  a  solemn  promise  "  that 
all  should  be  done  to  the  glovy  of  God  and  common  profit  to 
the  realm."  It  further  legalized  all  the  transfers  of  property 
which  the  church  dignitaries  had  been  forced  to  make  to  the 
crown.  The  king  then  dissolved  the  parliament,  (Dec.  24.) 
He  made  on  this, occasion  a  speech,  which  he  concluded  by 
complaining  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  prevailed.  Of 
the  clergy  he  said,  "  Some  were  so  stiff  iu  their  old  mump' 
simus,  and  others  so  busy  with  their  new  lumpsimus,"*  that 
they  did  nothing  but  raii  at  each  other ;  while  the  laity  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  debated  Scripture  in  ale- 
houses and  Caverns.  He  exhorted  both  parties  to  give  over  call- 
mg  one  another  ill  names,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  charity. 

The  next  year  (1546)  showed  how  well  the  king's  advice 
was  attended  to,,  for  the  flames  of  Smithfield  blazed  once 
more.  The  principal  victim  was  a  lady  named  Anne  Askew, 
daughterof  a  knight  of  Lincolnshire,  She  had  been  married 
to  a  gentleman  named  Kyiiie,  to  whom  she  bore  two  children  ; 
but  having  adopted  scriptural  sentiments,  her  husband,  a 
furious  papist,  turned  her  out  of  doors.  She  resumed  her 
maiden  name,  and  came  to  London,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Here  she  transgressed  the  Six  Articles,  and  she 
was  also  suspected  of  conveying  religions  books  to  the  queen  .  f 

and  some  ladies  at  court.     She  was   taken  before  Bonnei  | 

bishop  of  London ;  a  recantation  was  proffered  to  her  to  sign,  i 

*  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  as  fnllowa :  A  priest  liad  long  read  in 
bia  breviary  mumpsimJis  for  suvtpsimus j  ilia  error  was  at  length  point- 
ed out  to  iiim,  but  he  angrily  declared  he  would  not  change  bis  old 
viu'iajisiniis  'ar  tlieit  new  sii.mpsimu3. 
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and  she  wrote  that  she  believed  "  aU  manner  of  things  coa« 
tained  in  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church ,  "  and  thoogh  this 
was  auibiguoua,  Bonner  was  obliged  to  let  her  go  on  bail. 
This  year  she  was  again  arrested  ;  sbe  was  examined  before 
the  council  by  Gardiner  aud  Wrioihesiey;  they  could  not 
move  or  refute  her  ;  alie  was  sent  to  Newgate,  tried  before  a 
jury  for  heresy,  and  sentenced  to  die.  It  was  hoi>ed  by 
means  of  the  rack  to  get  her  to  implicate  some  persons  of 

i-ank.      She    was   taken    to  the  Tower,    and   placed   on    that 

norrid  instrument.  She  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  not  uttering  even  a  cry.  The  lieutenant  refusing 
to  allow  his  man  lo  torment  her  any  further,  "Wriothesiey  and 
Rich  threw  off  tlieir  gowns  and  worked  the  i 
themselves.  When  talten  off  she  fainted,  but  c 
covering  she  maintained  a  conversation  with  them  for  two 
hours,  sitting  on  the  bare  ground.  She  was  carried  in  a  cliair 
to  the  stake,  (July  16  :)  with  her  were  John  Lascelles,  a 
gentleman  of  the  royal  household,  Nicholas  Belenian,  a 
Shropshire  clergyman,  and  Jolin  Adams,  a  poor  tailor  —  all, 
like  Anne  Askew,  deniers  of  transubstantiation.  Wriothesiey 
sent  to  offer  them  a  pardon  if  they  would  recant.  "  I  came 
not  hither,"  said  Anne,  "  lo  deny  my  Lord  and  Master." 
The  others  were  equally  firm,  and  ail  were   burnt 

It  was  commonly  said  at  this  time  of  the  bishop  of  Win 
Chester,  that  "  he  had  bent  his  bow  in  order  to  shoot  somo 
of  the  head  deer."  He  had  covertly  shot  at  Cranmer  ;  he 
now  openly  aimed  at  the  queen.  Henry,  who  was  grown 
peevish  and  irritable  from  disease,  was  annoyed  at  her  urging 
bim  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  one  day  as  she  left  the 
room  he  fretfully  noticed  it  to  Gardiner,  who  was  present. 
The  artful  prelate  saw  hia  opportunity,  and  he  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  the  king  to  let  articles  of  accusation  be 
drawn  up  against  her.  When  prepared  they  received  the 
royal  approbation;  but,  luckily  for  the  queen,  the  paper  was 
dropped  (probably  by  design)  by  the  person  who  was  carrying 
it,  and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  her  friends.  Her  alarm  at 
her  danger  brought  on  an  attack  of  illness  ;  the  king  came 
to  visit  her ;  she  expressed  her  regret  at  seeing  so  little  of  him, 
and  her  fear  of  having  given  him  offence.  They  parted  on 
good  terms.  Next  evening  she  visited  the  king;  he  asked 
her  opinion  on  some  points  of  religion  ;  she  modestly  replied, 
that  the  man  was  the  woman's  natural  superior,  and  her 
judgment  should  be  directed  by  his.  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary," 
said  the  king;  "you  are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct 
us,  as  we  take  it,  and  not  to  be  instructed   by  ua."      She 
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Kssured  him  that  in  arguing  with  him  her  only  abject  had 
been  to  divert  his  iniud  and  to  derive  in  foe  mat  ion.  "And 
is  it  even  so,  sweetheart?"  cried  he;  "  then  perfect  friends 
are  we  now  again.  It  doth  me  more  good  to  hear  these 
words  of  thine  own  mouth  than  it  would  have  done  had  I 
heard  the  news  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  fallen  unto 
me."  He  embraced  and  dismissed  her,  and  when  she  was 
gone,  highly  estoiled  her  to  those  who  were  present;  and  yet 
the  capricious  tyrant  had  been  on  the  point  of  sending  her 
to  the  Tower,  perhaps  even  to  the  stake ! 

Next  day  he  sent  for  her  to  the  garden.  While  they  were 
there,  the  chancellor  came  with  forty  men  to  arrest  her. 
The  king  frowned;  the  queen  retired;  the  chancellor  knelt; 
the  words  "  Knave,  fool,  beast,  avaunt,  from  my  presence  ! " 
reached  her  ears,  and  she  came  forward  to  interpose.  "  Ah, 
poor  sou!,"  said  Henry,  "thou  little  knowest  how  evil  he 
hath  deserved  this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  sweet- 
heart, he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  arrant  knave,  and  so  let 
him  go."  Orders  were  now  given  that  Gardiner  should 
appear  no  more  in  the  royal  presence ;  the  king  iilso  struck 
ius  name  out  of  the  list  of  executors  named  in  his  will. 

The  days  of  the  monarch  were  now  fsst  drawing  to  their 
close.  He  was  become  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy  that  he 
could  only  be  moved  about  in  a  chair,  and  an  ulcer  in  one 
of  his  (egs  was  at  this  time  so  fetid  as  to  be  hardly  endurable 
by  those  about  him.  One  more  act  of  injustice  and  cruelly 
was,  however,  to  be  perpetrated.  The  head  of  the  Romish 
party  and  of  the  ancient  nobility  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
a  man  who  had  on  several  occasions  done  good  service  to  the 
crown ;  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  roost  accom- 
plished nobleman  of  the  age.  The  SeymoMts,  the  uncles 
of  the  young  prince,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  chiefs  of  the 
reformed  party,  and  there  was  a  jealousy  between  them  and 
the  Howards,  who  despised  them  as  upstarts.  Whether  it 
proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Seymours,  or  from  the 
king's  own  caprice  or  apprehensions,  the  duke  and  his  son 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
Feebler  or  more  ill-supported  charges  never  were  made  than 
on  this  occasion.  Surrey's  principaJ  oiFences  were  his  having 
quartered  the  arms  of  the  Confessor  with  his  own,  a  thing 
in  which  he  was  warranted  by  the  heralds ;  his  having 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  new  nobilily ;  and  his  having 
two  Italians  in  his  service,  whom  one  of  the  witnesses  sus- 
pected to  be  spies.  Being  a  commoner,  he  was  tried  by  a 
j-iry  at  Guildhall,  (Jan  13,)  before  the  ohdncellor  and  other 
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commisaioiiers.  He  defended  himself  with  eloquence  an<i 
spirit;  but  vain  was  all  defence  in  this  reign;  he  was  con 
deinncd  as  a  traitor,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  (Jan 
19,  1547.) 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  accused  of  various  trifling  acta 
of  treason,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  up  evidence 
against  him.  A  good  deal  of  the  niisfortune  of  himself 
and  his  eon  originated  in  family  dissension ;  the  duchess, 
who  was  separated  from  her  husband,  actuated  by  jealousy, 
wrote  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  accusing  him  ;  and  his  daughter, 
the  duchess  of  Richmond,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
her  brother.  Mrs.  Holland,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
duke's  mistress,  testified  all  she  could  against  him.  The 
duke  was  induced  to  sign  a  confession  of  having  divulged 
the  king's  secrets,  concealed  his  son's  treason  in  quartering 
the  arms  of  the  Confessor,  and  having  himself  quartered 
those  of  England.  But  all  availed  not;  a  bill  of  attainder 
was  hurried  through  parliament,  the  royal  assent  was  given 
on  the  27th,  and  he  was  ordered  for  execution  the  next  morn- 
ing. Foriunately  for  Norfolk,  the  king  died  in  the  night, 
and  a  respite  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  king  had  gradually  been  growing  worse,  but  his 
friends  feared  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger.  At  length  air 
Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  inform  him  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  meekness, 
expressing  his  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Savior.  Sir 
Anthony  asked  if  he  would  have  any  divine  to  attend  him ;  be 
said,  if  any,  it  should  be  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  bul 
"  Let  me  take  a  little  sleep  first,"  said  he,  "  and  whenl  awake 
again  I  shall  think  more  about  thematter:"  When  he  awoke, 
he  directed  that  Cranraer  should  be  fetched  fi-om  Croydon. 
The  prelate  came  in  all  haste,  but  found  him  speechless.  He 
desired  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  faith  in  the  meritsof  Christ ; 
the  king  pressed  his  hand,  and  expired. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  conduct  of 
those  Protestant  writers  who,  identifying  Henry  with  the 
Reformation,  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to  apologize 
for  and  even  justify  the  various  enormities  with  which  his 
memory  is  charged.  A  slight  knowledge  of  history  will 
sufiice  to  show  that  the  worst  instruments  are  often  employed 
to  produce  the  greatest  and  best  results.  We  may,  therefore, 
allow  Henry  to  have  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  regard  the 
Reformation,  of.  which  he  was  an  instrument,  as  a  bei.efit  to 
mankind.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  weak  in  the  Romanists 
to  charge  the  Reformation  with  the  vices  of  Henry  ;  it  would 
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be  equally  so  iii-us  were  we  to  impute  to  Ikeir  religion  tlw 
atrocities  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  children  C»sar  and 
Lucretia  Borgia. 

Thorough  selfishness  formed  the  basis  of  Henry's  char- 
acter* .  He  never  was  known  to  sacrifice  an  inclination  tn 
the  interest  or  happiness  of  another.  ''  He  spared  no  man  in 
his  anger,  no  woman  in  his  Inst ; "  every  thing  must  yield  to 
hiB  will.  He  was  rapacious  and  profuse,  Taia  and  self-sul- 
ficient.  At  the  same' time  he  was  courteous  and  affable, 
aiid  when  in  good  humor  had  a  gay,  jovia!  manner  highly 
captivating,  in  a  ruler.  His  people  remembered  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  early  reign,  his  handsome  person^  his  skill 
in  martiaj  exercises,  and  bf  was  popular  with  them  to  the 
very  last.  The  constancy  of  his  friendship  to  Cranmer  is 
ihe  most  estimable  trait,  in  his  character ;  but  the  primate 
never  had  dared  to  oppose  his  will.  Henry's  patronage  of  let- 
ters was  rtlso  highly  commendable :  he  was  skilful  in  select- 
ing those  whom  he  employed  in  church  and  stale,  and  rarely 
promoted  ■in  meffioent  person. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
EDWARD  VI. 
1547—1553. 


The  new  monarch  bemg  only  m  his  tenth  year,  Henry 
had  in  his  v.i\l  nommated  i  oomicd  of  sixteen  persons  to 
idmmister  the  government  till  he  should  have  completed 
his  eightienth  jear  A  second  council  of  twelve  persona 
was  appointed  to  aid  them  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Hertford 
dnd  his  friends  formed  a  njajonty  m  the  council  of  regency, 
and  one  of , its  first,  acts  was  to  invest  him  with  the  office  of 

*  See  Wolaey'B  opinion  of  him^  {p.  347.)  He  went  to  dine  one  day 
with  Sir  T.  More,  at  Chelsea.  After  dinner  he  walked  for  an  honr  in 
the  garden  with  him,  with  hia  arm  round  his  neck.  Wlen  More's 
snn-in-law  Roper  congratulated  bim  on  the  iaror  he  seemed  to  be  in, 
"  I  thank,  our  LordrSon,  (quoth  he,)  I  find  his  Grace  mjTerj'gQod  lord 
indeed,  and  I  believe  .be  doth  as  Bingnlorl)!  iaror  me  ae  any  subject 
within  this  realm ;  howbeit,  aan  Roper,  I  miy  tell  thee,  I  have  na 
cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  wjuld  win  him  a  oaatle  ir^ 
France  it  should  not  fail  lo  go."     This  was  in  Henry's  jovial  days 
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protector  of  the  realm  and  guardian  of  the  king's  person. 
The  chief,  or  rather  siiJo  opponent  of  this  measure  was  the 
chancellor  Wriothesley,  who,  being  from  his  office  next  iti 
rank  to  the  primate,  whom  he  knew  to  have  little  talent  or 
inclination  for  public  affairs,  had  reckoned  that  the  chief 
direction  of  them  would  fall  to  himself 

The  members  of  the  council  next  proceeded  to  bestow 
titles  and  estates  on  themselves,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  sir 
William  Paget,  and  sir  William  H  f  d  h  g  deposed 
that  such  was  the  late  king's  int  n  n  H  f  d  was 
created  duke  of  Somerset;  Essex,  (h  q  e  bother,) 
marquess  of  Northampton;  lord   LI  If  Warwick; 

Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton      and  8     n  Rich, 

Wttloughby,  and  Sheffield,  barons  f  h  an  names. 
Manors  and  lordships  were  to  be  be  d     n    1    n  out  of 

ilie  church  lauds,  lo  enable  them  to  support  their  new  dig- 
nities. Meantime  Somerset  and  others  took  to  themselves 
the  revenues  of  sundry  deaneries  and  prebends.  When 
they  had  thus  provided  for  themselves  they  proceeded  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  young  king's  coronation,  which  was 
performed  with  the  usual  magnificence,  (Feb.  20.) 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Somerset's  ambition  be- 
ing the  chancellor,  he  was  on  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  Southampton's  imprudence  soon  furnished 
him  with  one.  In  order  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  more 
exclusively  to  politics,  he  had,  without  consulting  his  col- 
leagues, put  the  great  seal  into  commission,  and  appointed 
four  lawyers  to  hear  and  decide  causes  in  chancery.  Cora- 
p.aint  was  made  to  the  council;  the  judges,  on  being  con- 
sulted, declared  the  act  illegal.  The  chancellor,  when 
summoned  before  the  council,  defended  himself,  but  he  vas 
obliged  to  surrender  the  great  seal,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house  till  the  amount  of  the  iine  to  be  imposed 
on  him  should  be  settled.  Southampton's  opposition  being 
thus  removed,  Somerset  proceeded  to  enlarge  his  own  au- 
thority, and  he  procuired  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
now  held  provisionally  by  lord  St.  John,  making  him  Pro- 
tector, with  full  regal  power.  He  appointed  a  council, 
composed  of  the  members  of  those  nominated  in  the  late 
king's  will,  but  he  reserved  the  power  of  increasing  their 
number,  and  did  not  bind  himself  to  follow  their  advice. 
By  this  plain  usurpation  Somerset  was  invested  with  more 
power  thfin  had  ever  yet  been  p  aced  in  the  hands  of  a 
Bubiect. 

The   Protestants,   as  we  shall   henceforth   stylt  the  re- 
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formers,*  now  looked  forward  to  the  rapid  spread  of  their 
principles.  The  young  king  had  been  brought  up  in  (hem, 
the  protector  and  the  members  of  the  council,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  were,  from  various  mo- 
tives—  partly  pure,  partly  interested — in  favor  of  them.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  that  Cranmer,  to  whom  tlie  protector 
much  deferred  in  these  matters,  was  a  taan  of  extreme 
moderation  and  caution. 

Cranmer  commenced  by  petitioning  the  council  (Feb.  7) 
to  restore  hira  to  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  for,  as  ho 
argued,  it  had  proceeded  from  the  crown,  and  therefore 
had  expired  with  the  late  king.  The  other  bishops  were 
obliged  to  follow  his  example,  and  they  were  thus  brought 
under  obedience  to  the  council.  A  royal  visitation  of  all 
the  dioceses  in  the  kingdom  was  next  appointed.  The  vis- 
itors received  direction's  to  suppress  sundry  superstitious 
practices,  such  as  the  sprinkling  of  beds  with  holy  water, 
using  blessed  candles  for  driving  away  the  devil,  etc. ;  and 
lo  see  that  the  clergy  performed  their  functions  in  a  deco- 
rous and  proper  manner.  A  book  of  homilies  and  Erasmus's 
paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  were  to  be  provided  for 
each  church,  and  one  of  these  homilies  {which  were  mostly 
drawn  up  by  Cranmer)  was  to  be  read  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Images  which  had  not  been  objects  of  pilgrimage, 
and  so  forth,  were  to  be  retained,  and  every  precaution  was 
tiiken  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  people  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. To  these  innovations  Bonner  made  some  opposition 
at  first,  but  he  afterwards  submitted.  Gardiner,  a  man  of 
more  firmness  and  authority,  resisted  ihein  vigorously,  for 
which  he  was  committed  by  the  coiincil  to  the  Fleet. 

In  the  autumn  the  protector  invaded  Scotland;  his  chief 
object  was  to  endeavor  to  force  the  Scottish  nation  to  agree 
to  the  measure  {so  evidently  advantageous  to  both  countries) 
of  their  union  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  young  sovereigns; 
but  the  queen-mother  and  the  Romish  party  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  Scottish  reformers  had  lately  dis- 


'  We  will  ca.Il  the  other  parly  C8lholie3,at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  their  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  to  this  title.  Catholic  BJgni- 
fviiig  ■aniversol,  no  church  can  have  less  L'iglit  (o  it  than  the  one  which 
denies  salvation  lo  nit  without  its  pale.  Roman  Cuthalic  (thnugh  as 
Miiton  Bays,  "  one  of  the  pope's  bulls  algnifying  uttrticaUr  universnl  ") 
IB,  perhaps,  approprinte  enough  ns  denoting  the  RDraish  branch  of  the 
church.  We  cannot  see  any  rensonable  objection  to  the  term  Papist, 
it  meielj  denotes  one  who  nuiatoins  the  aathorltj  of  the  Fope,  and  if 
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grnced  their  causo  by  one  of  those  atrocities  which  dialiii' 
guish  theit  religious  zeal  from  that  of  the  Englisli.  The 
cafdinal-primate  having,  bj  engaging  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
to  break  his  faith,  got  into  his  hands  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Wishart,  a  zealous  preaeher  of  the  new  doctrine, 
had  iiim  tried  and  condemned  to  the  flames  for  lieresy ;  and 
wiien  Arran,  the  regent,  refused  to  concur  in  the  sentence, 
he  of  his  own  authority  had  caused  him  to  be  burnt,  him- 
self witnessing  the  execution  from  a  window.  Some  of 
Wisharf  s  fi-iends  determined  on  vengeance  ;  they  eoiilrived 
early  one  morning  (May  28,  1546)  to  enter  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  they  murdered  the  cardinal  in  his  bed- 
room. Their  friends  then  repaired  to  them,  and  they  sent 
to  London  seeking  aid  from  Henry,  who  promised  them  his 
protection.  By  means  of  the  supplies  forwarded  to  them 
from  England  they  were  enabled  to  hold  out  against  tlie  re- 
gent for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  he  at  length  reduced 
them  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet  of  French  galleys. 

Somerset,  taking  with  him  the  earl  of  Warwicit  as  second 
in  command,  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  3)  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men;  whilst  a  fleet  under  lord  Clinton 
moved  in  view  along  the  coast.  He  had  previously  put  forth 
a  manifesto  stating  all  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  marriage, 
but  the  ostensible  cause  assigned  for  his  invasion  were  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Scottish  boi-derers.  Arran, 
on  the  other  hand,  summoned  all  the  fighting  men  to  his 
standdrd,  and  having  selected  a  force  nearly  double  that  of 
the  English,  took  hio  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  about 
four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  A  skirmish  of  cavalry  took 
place,  in  whioh  the  Scots  had  the  worst;  Somerset  then 
proposed  assafling  their  camp,  but  finding  it  too  strong  he 
sent,  offering  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  and  make  good  all 
the  damage  done,  provided  the  Scots  would  engage  not  lo 
marr)  theiT  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  and  to  keep  her 
at  home  till  she  was  of  age  to  choose  for  herself.  The 
niodention  of  these  demands  caused  them  to  be  rejected ; 
the  pne-its  who  had  flocked  to  the  camp,  inflamed  the  bigotry 
of  the  Scots  agamat  the  Epglish  heretics ;  when  they  saw 
the  protector  move  toward  the  sea  they  thought  he  intefided 
to  embaik  hi*  troops  and  thus  escape;  and  confident  of  vic- 
torv  Ihey  quitted  their  camp;  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced 
in  order  of  bittle  into  the  plain.  In  the  engagement  which 
ensued  the  Scots,  m  consequence  of  their  imprudence  and 
impetiiositv,  found  themselves  exposed  at  once  to  the  fire 
from  the  English  shijs  and  their  artillery,  and  to  the  flights 
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of  arrows  from  their  archers.  They  soon  broke  am)  fled; 
the  space  theoce  to  Edinburgh  was  strowed  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  tlie  priesM  especially  finding  no  mercy.  The 
loss  of  the  Scots  in  the  bnttle  of  Pinkey,  as  it  is  named,  was 
more  than  tea  thousand  slain  and  fifteen  hundred  prisonera; 
the  victors  lost  not  two  hundred  men.  The  protector  might 
flow,  by  following  up  his  aucceases,  have  imposed  what  terms  ■ 
ho  pleased :  but  intelligence  of  intrigues  against  him  at  court 
determined  him  to  toturn  to  London  without  delay ;  and 
leaving  Warwick  at  Berwick,  with  full  powers  to  treat  of 
peace  witli  Arran,  he  quitted  Scotland,  in  which  he  had 
been  all  together  but  sixteen  days  The  negotiations,  how- 
ever (,ame  to  nothing  and  the  following  year  the  young 
queen  was  conveyed  to  France  where  she  was  soon  afier 
b^iothed  to  the  Dauphin 

On  the  return  of  Somerset  a  parliament  met  The  law 
of  trLa-ion  was  brought  back  t3  the  siatute  of  95  Edw.  III., 
and  ill  the  Wte  laws  extending  the  crime  of  felony,  and 
thoxe  atram  t  Lollardy,  and  thit  ol  the  &i\  4rtides,  were 
repealed  Heresy  however  remained  a  eapital  crime,  and 
WIS  to  be  punished  as  heretofore  by  burning  The  act 
making  the  kmgs  pnclamation  of  eiiuai  force  with  a  stat- 
ute WIS  ilso  annuikd  An  act  nas  panned  restoring  the 
communion  in  both  kmds  to  the  laity  at  the  same  lime 
prohibiting  all  contempt  and  reviling  of  the  eicharist  — a 
practice  to  which  the  leformed  were  too  much  addicted. 
Those  who  sought  to  batten  on  the  property  of  the  church 
carried  in  "pite  ol  the  opposition  of  Cnnmer  and  the 
othpr  prehtea  an  act  for  le'iling  in  the  crown  the  revenues 
of  such  college's,  chantiie"!  etc  as  hid  y^  yet  escaped  the 
royal  grasp  On  the  prorogation  of  paihament  s 
paidot  wa  announced,  Gardiner  wj"  theref  ri 
libertj 

On  the  approach  of  Lent  (1548)  an  order  of  cou 
IS  ued  prohibiting  various  superstitious  usages  c 
that  season  It  was  directed  thnt  candles  should  not  be 
carried  about  on  Candlemas-day,  ashea  be  presented  on  Ash- 
Wedne.'iday,  or  palms  be  borne  on  Palm-Sunday.  Orders 
also  were  given  for  the  removal  of  all  images,  without  e 
ception,  from  the  churches ;  for  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  separate  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  them, 
the  reformed  pieachers  were  very  intemperate  in  their  lan- 
guage, none  were  henceforth  to  preach  who  had  not  received 
a  license  for  the  purpose,  A  new  communion  service  was 
lut  forth  (MayS)  by  the  royal  authority.  In  the  preface  the 
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prnetice  of  auricular  confession  was  left  optional  with  the 
conimuiiicants.  "  A  preiude,"  says  Hamci  "  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  most  powerful  euginea 
that  ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity,  and  giving 
their  spiritual  guides  an  entire  ascendant  over  them."  In 
the  course  of  the  jear  Crnnmer,  aided  by  several  of  the 
ablest  divinea  among  the  reformers,  compiled  a  liturgy  in 
English.  They  proceeded  with  great  moderation  and  judg- 
ment, selecting  and  translating  such  portions  of  the  masa  as 
were  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  making  no  innovatioD  for 
the  mere  sake  of  change  This  liturgy,  the  basis  of  the 
beautiful  service  still  in  use,  and  in  which  no  pious  catholic, 
we  should  suppose,  coudd  scruple  to  join,  having  been  ap- 
proved of  by  parliament,  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  the 
churches.  By  another  act,  permission  was  given  to  the 
clergy  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  and  enter  into  matri- 
mony like  other  men. 

The  protector's  brother  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  cre- 
ated a  baron  by  the  title  of  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  War- 
wick had  also  resigned  the  post  of  high-admiral  in  his  favor. 
Seymour  was  a  haughty,  aspiring  man;  he  bad  been  paying 
his  addresses  to  Catherine  Parr  when  Henry  chose  her  for 
his  queen;  neither  dared  oppose  the  despot's  will,  but  her 
heart  was  Seymour's,  and  the  king  was  hardly  consigned  to 
the  tomb  when,  with  rather  indecent  haste,*  she  gave  him 
her  hand.  Her  death,  however,  in  childbed,  (Sept.  1548,) 
put  an  end  to  any  hopes  he  might  have  formed  of  advancing 
his  ambitions  views  through  her  wealth  and  influence;  he 
therefore  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  now 
filteen  years  of  age,  his  attentions  to  whom  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  dowager-queen,  under  whose  care  she  lived. 
He  also  sought  to  win  the  affections  of  the  young  king  by 
supplying  him  secretly  with  money,  and  by  insinuating  that 
he  was  old  enough  to  take  the  government  on  himself. 
Sharington,  vice-treaaurer  of  the  mint  at  Bristof,  had  en- 
gaged to  furnish  him  with  funds  to  a  great  extent,  and  he 
was  said  to  have  taken  a  large  body  of  men  into  his  pay,  to 
have  fortified  his  house  of  Holt  in  Denbighshire,  and  to  have 
intended  to  carry  off  the  young  king.  He  also  engaged 
several  of  the  discontented  nobles  to  enter  into  his  p.ans.  In- 
formation of  what  he  was  about  being  laid  before  the  council. 


id  in  the  articlea  apijiist  Seymour,  with  i 
int  hnd  she  bnrno  n  child  within  the.  osua)  pt 
I  sud  with  certmntj  who  was  the  ftther. 
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is  Gommifted  to  the  Tower,  (Jan.  19,  15'i9.)  A  charge 
ing  of  thirty-tliree  articles  was  drawn  up  against  him  : 
jj  tiiree  of  tliese,  when  exliihitei!  to  him,  he  replied,  hut  he 
would  not  sign  his  replies;  of  the  rest  he  took  oo  notice, 
hut  persisted  in  demanding  an  open  trial.  On  the  2Slh  of 
February  a  bi!!  of  attainder  against  him  was  hvought  into 
the  upper  house;  the  judges  declared  the  acta  with  which 
he  was  charged  to  be  treasnnaWe,  and  evidence  was  heard 
in  proof  of  fhem.  The  bill  passed  thebrds  rapidly  in  the 
commons  it  encountered  much  opposition  many  expressing 
their  dislike  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  attainder  and 
saying  that  the  admiral  ought  to  be  hi-ard  ni  his  defence 
A  message  from  the  king  wis  brought  saymg  that  ail  the 
evidence  should  be  repeated  before  thpm  if  they  desired  it 
This  was  not  required,  and  the  commons  pa'tsed  the  bill 
only  ten  or  twelve  members  oppo^ma  it  It  received  the 
royal  assent,  (March  14,)  and  three  diys  after  (March  17) 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  was  signed  by  the  council 
Somerset  and  Cranmer  being  among  those  who  affined  tht.ir 
names  fo  it.  On  the  21)th  the  admiral  was  beheaded.  He 
declared  that  "  he  had  never  committed  or  meant  any  treason 
against  the  king  or  kingdom."  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
write  letters  to  be  secretly  delivered  to  the  ladies  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  urging  them  to  avenge  his  death.  It  certainly 
does  not  appear  that  the  admiral's  guilt  amounted  to  treason ; 
it  was  against  his  brother,  not  the  king,  that  he  conspired; 
he  VT"  boweier  a  dangsrons  man  and  he  na^  evidently 
sacrificed  to  e'^pediency  * 

No  one  yet  had  tht  ught  of  putting  down  heresj  m  an* 
way  but  by  violence  ani  the  reformers  would  as  little  Icir 
iny  attacks  on  such  articles  of  fiith  as  they  reCiined  as  the 
catholic-i  them''elves  In  April  a  comrai=aion  was  issued  to 
Cranmer  and  Jther  preiale*  ind  laymen  to  take  cognizance 
of  anibaptists  heretics  and  contemners  of  the  commm 
prayer  Several  such  were  bro  ight  before  them  wh  re- 
canted and  bote  fagnts  a  cording  to  the  cu=t  m  A  woman 
of  good  birth  onl  educitioi  n  Kent  named  J  an  TJocher 
was  charged  before  the  commit'!! oners  with  maintiinin<f  in 
old  exploded  here«y  namely,  that  Christ  did  not  tako  flesh 
of  the  Virgin  Her  words  were  Christ  was  not  tr  ly  m 
carnati,  of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh  being  sinful  he  could  take 

*  Tlie  upright  La,timer,  in  a  sermon  which  he  prenched  ot  this  ;ime 
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none  of  it ;  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  nac 
in  the  Virgin,  toolt  flesh  of  her."  *  On  her  refusal  to  recant, 
Jranmer  pronounced  sentence  on  her,  and  she  was  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  "It  is  a  goodly  matter,"  said  she 
to  her  judges,  "to  consider  your  ignorance.  Not  long  ago 
you  burnt  Anne  Askew  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet  came 
yourselves  to  believe  and  profess  the  same  doctrine  for  wliich 
you  burnt  her  I  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  burn  me  for  a 
piece  of  flesh,  and  in  the  end  you  will  come  to  believe  this 
also,  when  you  have  rend  the  Scriptures  and  understand 
them,"  These  words  ought  to  have  made  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  at  least,  who  were  probably  the  persons  chiefly  meant, 
doubt  of  their  own  infallibility.+  The  poor  woman  was  kept 
an  entire  year  in  prison ;  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  frequent 
conferences  with  her  to  no  purpose.  The  young  king  liad 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  signing  the  warrant;  it  was  only 
the  authority  of  Cranmer  that  at  length  overcame  his  scru- 
ples, and  he  signed  it,  saying,  that  the  guilt,  if  any,  must  be 
on  the  primate's  head.J  She  vras  consigned  to  the  flames  in 
Smithfield,  (May  2,  1550.)  Dr.  Scory  preached  on  the  oc 
casion ;  she  cried  to  him,  "  You  lie  like  a  rogue  ;  go  search 
the  Scriptures."  She  died  of  course  with  constancy.  About 
a  year  after  a  Du^.'hman  named  Van  Parr  was  burnt  for 
A     n    m 
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pd  theic  rents  moitly  in  kind  they  spent  them  on  ffie 
tlius  giiing  encouragement  ti  the  jndustnou''  while 
nore  indigent  gentrv  nete  ghd  to  share  their  liberrtl 
pial  derived  relief  from 
itgite  But  ill  this  WIS 
ch-in^ed  when  the  abbey  lands  passed  by  gift,  or  nomiml 
purchase  iito  the  hands  of  the  Ruaaeli  Paulets  Petres 
and  other  vultures  of  the  court  I  he  temntry  were 
obliged  to  surrender  their  leases,  md  take  out  new  ones  at 
double  or  treble  the  rent  the  new  landlords  neglected  t!  e 
injuiiti  1)  1  nposed  on  them  to  maintain  hospitality  they 
lived  inistlj  in  Lrndon  leaving  their  tenants  to  be  op- 
preaae  i  bp  their  stewards  Further  as  wool  was  lound 
to  be  m  re  prohtable  than  corn  they  pulled  down  farm- 
houses and  villages  converted  the  arable  hnd  into  sheep- 
walk-j  and  in  their  gnping  spirit  took  la  ind  enclosed  the 
conmons  The  peasantry  «hose  numbers  had  rither  in 
creased  m  consequence  of  the  Ions;  period  of  internal  Inn 
quiUitj  whicn  the  kingd  m  had  enjoyed  aiid  whose  occ  ipa 
tion  was  thus  diminished  fplt  the  pres  ire  of  want  severely 
they  had  not  the  chanty  ot  the  monasteries  now  to  look  to 
and  to  add  to  their  distress  in  consequence  of  the  haiveat 
of  the  piecious  metais  now  poured  into  Europe  from  ihf 
New  W  rid  and  the  Irequent  debasements  of  the  coin  in 
the  late  reign  the  money  prices  of  most  articles  had  r  en 
considerably,  while,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  the  changes 
above  mentioned,  the  supply  of  labor  exceeded  the  demand 
for  it,  and  they  were  thus  unable  to  raise  their  wages  in 
proportion.  These  causes,  however,  being  in  general  far 
beyond  their  ken,  they  fixed  on  the  one  moat  apparent,  and 
ascribed,  not  without  some  justice  the  deterioration  of  their 
condition  solely  to  ths  changes  made  in  the  national  religion. 
The  people  rose  almost  similltaneously  in  most  of  the  mid- 
land, southern,  and  eastern  counties,  but  they  wete  quieted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  gentry,  and  of  some  of  the  "  honest  men 
among  themselves."  The  protector,  who  was  a  man  of  hu- 
manity, seeing  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  issued,  against 
the  consent  of  the  council,  a  commission  of  inqiiiry  respect- 
ing encloaurea,  and  directed  that  such  as  were  found  to  be 
illegal  should  be  destroyed;  the  people  thus  encouraged  began 
of  themselves  to  level  the  enclosures  in  sundry  places,  while 
the  landowners  exclaimed  against  the  protector,  as  sacrificing 
their  interests  to  his  passion  for  vulgar  popularity. 

The  most  formidable  risings  were  those  in  Oxfordshire,  De- 

fon,  and  Norfolk ;  the  lii'st,  however,  vvas  easily  suppressed  by 
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lord  Grey  de  Willon  ;  the  iiisurgenfa  fled  at  the  approach  of 
his  troops,  leaving  two  hnndred  prisoners,  twelve  of  whom 
were  hanged  as  examples.  The  rising  in  Devon  was  much 
more  tbrmidablfi ;  it  broke  out  on  Whit-Monday  (June  10) 
in  ihe  parish  of  Sampford  Courleney,  where  the  new  liturgy 
had  been  read  for  the  first  time  the  day  hefore.  The  people 
compelled  their  priest,  who  was  probably  nothing  loath,  to 
read  the  old  service.  The  insurrection  then  rapidly  spread  ; 
the  insurgents  soon  numbered  ten  thousand  men;  many  of 
the  gentry  joined  them,  and  the  command  was  given  to 
Humphrey  Arundel,  governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Lord 
Russel,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  smail  force,  tried 
the  way  of  negotiation ;  they  required  that  the  mass  should 
be  restored ;  the  Six  Articles  be  again  put  in  force ;  the  sac- 
rament be  hanged  up  and  worshiped,  and  those  who  refused 
be  punished  as  heretics ;  the  sacrament  be  oniy  given  to  the 
people  at  Easter,  and  only  in  one  kind  ;  that  holy  bread,  holy 
water,  and  palms  should  be  again  used,  and  images  he  again 
set  up :  that  the  new  service  should  be  set  aside ;  that  preach- 
ers in  their  sermons  and  priests  in  the  mass  should  pray  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory ;  that  the  Bible  should  be  called  in, 
since  otherwise  the  dergi/  could  not  easih/  confound  the  here- 
tics ;  that  cardinal  Pole  should  be  restored  and  made  one  of 
the  council.  They  also  required  that  half  the  abbey  and 
church  lands  should  be  resumed,  and  that  every  gentleman 
should  have  but  one  servant  for  every  hundred  marks  of 
yearly  rent.  To  these  demands,  evidently  dictated  by  their 
priests,  Cranmer,  by  direction  of  the  council,  drew  up  a  reply ; 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  high  terms,  ordering  them  to 
disperse;  but  they  advanced,  the  sacred  wafer  preceding 
them,  to  lay  siege  to  Exeter.  The  citizens  made  a  vigorous 
defence  ;  the  rebels  having  tried  to  take  the  town  by  escalade 
and  by  mine  converted  the  siSge  into  a  blockade,  but  lorn 
Russel  when  reinforced  attacked  and  routed  them.  Arundel, 
the  mayor  of  Bodmin,  and  other  leaders  were  taken  and  ex- 
ecuted: the  vicar  of  St,  Thomas  was  hanged  from  his  ov/n 
steeple  in  his  sacerdotal  robes. 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  was  beaded  by  one  Kett,  a 
wealthy  tanner  of  Wymondham.  Having  collected  about 
twenty  thousand  of  the  peasantry,  he  took  his  station  on 
Moushold-hill,  which  overhangs  Norwich,  and  there,  seated 
beneath  an  old  oak,  which  was  thence  named  the  Oak  of 
Reformation,  he  summoned  the  gentry  before  him,  and  made 
what  decrees  hepleased  respecting  enclosures  and  other  mat- 
ters,    The  marquess  of  Northampton  first  went  against  the 
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rebels,  but  he  ivas  routed,  and  lord  Sheffield  was  among  the 
slain.  Warwick  was  tken  sent  with  six  thousand  men,  who 
had  been  levied  for  the  war  with  Scotlana ;  the  rebels  im- 
prudently des  lended  into  the  plain  to  engage  him  :  their  rout 
was  speedy  and  total;  two  thousand  were  siain,  Kelt  was 
taken.  He  was  hanged  at  Norwich,  and  nine  others  were 
suspended  from  the  boughs  of  the  Oak  of  Relbrmcition. 

The  protector  was  now  beset  with  difficulties  on  all  sides  ; 
the  war  with  Scotland  languished,  the  French  had  resumed 
hostilities  and  taken  some  places  about  Boulogne,  and  they 
menaced  that  possession ;  but  when  he  proposed  a  peace  in 
council  the  members  objected  to  it.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
were  hostile  to  him  for  iiis  having  taken  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  yet  the  people  were  not  his  friends,  because  he  was  not 
of  the  old  faith.  The  execution  of  his  brother  had  alienated 
many ;  the  great  estate  he  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown  and  church  displeased  others,  and  the  palace  which  he 
was  building  for  himself  in  the  Strand  brought  great  odium 
on  him  from  the  means  he  employed.  To  procure  a  site  and 
materials  for  this  edifice  he  pulled  down  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  and  three  bishops'  mansions.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  demolish  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  but  the  pa- 
rishioners rose  and  drove  off  his  workmen.  He  then  turned 
eastwards  and  seized  on  Pardon  churchyard  and  the  buildings 
about  it  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's;  the  materials  were 
conveyed  to  the  Strand,  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  carried 
away  to  Finsbury  Fields,  and  there  covered  up  in  unhallowed 
earth.  He  finally  blew  up  with  gunpowder  the  steeple  and 
part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  near  Smithfield. 

Somerset's  chief  opponent  was  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick, 
an  artful,  unprincipled  man.  He  was  son  to  the  notorious 
agent  of  Henry  VH. ;  but  the  late  king  finding  him  a  young 
man  of  ability  had  restored  him  in  blood  Mid  taken  him  into 
his  service.  In  pursuance  of  his  phn  of  forming  a  new  no- 
bility out  of  the  gentry,  Henry  bad  created  him  viscount 
Lisle ;  he  was  made  earl  of  Warw  ick  m  the  begmning  of  the 
present  reign. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Warwii  k  Southampton,  {who  had 
been  re.stored  to  his  place  in  the  council  }  St  John  the  pres- 
ident, lord  Arundel,  and  five  other<i  met  at  Ely  House,  and 
takini'  on  themselves  the  whole  power  oftbe  council,  wrote 
to  the  chief  nobdity  and  gentry,  calling  on  them  to  aid;  and 
to  the  lord  raavor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the  iieutenanl 
of  the  Tower,  directing  them  to  obey  their  orders,  and  not 
those  of  the  protector.     Next  day  they  were  joined  bv  Rich 
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Ihe  chmcellor  and  several  other  coniicillorB.  Secretarj  Petre 
also,  who  had  been  sent  lo  treat  witli  them,  was  induced  to 
remain.  Somerset  removed  the  king  from  Hampton  Court  to 
Windsor,  but  finding  himself  generally  deserted,  (Ctanmer. 
Paget,  aod  a  few  others  only  remaining  faithful,)  he  began  to 
parley.  Lord  Russel  and  some  others  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained neutral  now  declared  against  him.  On  the  lOth  he 
invited  Warwick  and  hia  friends  to  come  to  Windsor.  They 
proceeded  thither,  and  the  next  day  they  committed  the  duke's 
secretary,  Cecil,  and  four  others,  to  the  Tower,  and  two  days 
after  tne  protector  himself  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
the  same  fortress.  Twenty-nine  articles  of  accusation  were 
drawn  up  against  him,  in  which,  though  the  losses  incurred 
in  the  war  and  his  assumption  of  power  were  objected  to  him, 
the  chief  complaint  was  his  having  sympathized  with  the  peo- 
ple and  wished  to  do  them  justice.  He  was  brought  before 
the  council,  {Dec.  23,)  and  on  his  knees  confeseed  his  guilt 
and  subscribed  the  charges  against  him.  His  life  was  spared, 
but  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  of  lands  to  the  value 
of  2000J.  a  year.  Somerset's  spirit  having  revived  when  he 
found  his  life  was  safe,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 
severity  of  his  sentence,  but  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  still 
humbler  submission.  He  was  then  liberated  (Feb. -6,  1550) 
and  pardoned.  Soon  after  his  property  was  restored,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  a  marriage  (June  3)  between 
his  daughter  lady  Anne  Seymour  and  Warwick's  eldest  son 
lord  Lisle  seemed  to  have  reconciled  the  rival  statesmen. 

The  successful  piirty  now  took  care  to  reward  themselves 
with  places  and  titles.  Warwick  became  great  master  and 
lord  high  admiral ;  the  marquess  of  Northampton  was  made 
great  chamberlain,  and  the  lords  Russel  and  St.  John  were 
created  earls  of  Bedford  and  Wiltshire:  to  reward  lord 
Wentworth,  the  manors  of  Stepney  and  Hackney  were  torn 
from  the  see  of  London.  The  cstholiiis  expected  that  their 
cause,  to  which  Warwick  was  thought  to  lean,  would  be  now 
triumphant.  But  it  was  not  of  them  or  their  cause  that 
Warwick  thought ;  and  finding  the  young  monarch  devotedly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  would  not 
risk  his  power  by  any  efforts  in  their  favor.  Southampton, 
finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  projects,  withdrew  from  the 
council;  and  his  death  in  the  following  year  deprived  the 
Romanists  of  one  of  their  ablest  supporters. 

A  peace  was  now  (March  24)  made  with  France,  in  which 
Scotland  was  included.  Boulogne  was  restored  to  the  French 
ting  on  his  paying  for  if  a  sum  of  400,000  crowns,     A  nego- 
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liatioi;  waa  then  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage  of  Edivard  with 
apriiieesa  of  France. 

Whatever  might  be  Warwick's  private  aemiments,  it  was 
resolved  to  oarr^  on  the  Heformation.  Many  of  the  bishops 
were,  if  not  hostile,  at  least  lukewarm  in  this  matter ;  and 
aa  -they  had  at  the  accession  acknowledged  that  they  held 
their  sees  at  the  royal  pleasure,  an  easy  mode  of  proceeding 
agaiiisl  them  presented  itself.  Bonner  of  London  had  been 
already  deprived.  At  the  close  of  the  inaurrections  in  the 
preceding  year  lie  had  been  directed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul'a 
Croaa,  and  to  iaeuicate  the  wickedness  of  rebellion,  tne  su- 
periority of  holiness  of  life  over  ceremonial  observances,  and 
the  competence  of  a  minor  king  to  make  laws  binding  on  hia 
subjects.  The  two  first  he  discoursed  of  in  a  sort  of  way, 
taking  good  care  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence; on  the  third  he  was  perfectly  silent.  Two  of  the  re- 
formed clergy.  Hooper  and  W.  Latimer,  who  were  present, 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  denounce  his  sermon  to  the  council. 
A  commission  was  issued  to  two  prelates,  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley, the  two  secretaries  of  state,  Petre  and  Smyth,  and  May, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  examine  into  the  charges.  Nothing 
could  well  exceed  Bonner's  impudence  when  before  them  ;  i 

his  language  was  vulgar  ribaldry.     After   several  hearings  j 

his  defence  not  being  deemed  sufficient,  it  was  resolved  to  5 

withdraw  from  him  the  trust  which  he  was  held  to  have 
abused.  A  sentence  of  deprivation  for  various  causes  was 
pronounced,  and  he  waa  deprived  of  his  see  and  confined  in 
the  Marshalsea.     Ridley  was  then  translated  from  Rochester 

Gardiner  had  been  now  lying  in  the  Tower  for  two  years, 
for  having  preached  a  sermon  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bon- 
ner on  a  similar  occasion.  The  duke  of  Somerset  and  some 
other  members  of  the  council  were  sent  (June  8)  to  try  to 
induce  him  to  express  sorrow  for  the  past  and  to  promise  fu- 
ture obedience.  No  decisive  answer,  however,  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him.  On  the  10th  of  July,  six  articles  relating  to 
the  royal  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  were  offered  to  him  to  sign.  He  objected 
to  (he  preamble,  which  contained  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  had  acted  wrong,  and  an  expression  of  his  sorrow  for  hax 
ing  done  so.  A  new  aeries  of  articles  expressive  of  approba- 
tion of  the  late  changes  were  next  offered  to  him,  but  as  the 
preface  was  still  the  same  he  refuaed  to  sign  these  also.  The 
revenues  of  his  see  were  then  sequestered,  and  when  this 
produced  no  effect  on  him,  a  commission  was  appcjinted  fo  trv 
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him  ;  he  appealeit  to  the  kiog,  but  his  appeal  was  rejected 
and  sentence  of  deprivation  was  passed.  Day  ol"  Chichester, 
Heath  of  Worcester,  and  Voisey  of  Exeter,  were  also  deprived 
or  noncomphance  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

It  lias  been  justly  observed,  thai  if  any  person  had  a  right 
.0  hate  the  Reformation  it  was  the  lady  Mary.  Tt  was  as- 
sociated in  her  iiiind  with  her  mother's  injuries  and  her  own. 
She  inherited  her  father's  (itmneaa  and  her  mother's  mel- 
Biichoiy;  she  had  been  sedulously  brought  up  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  she  now  clung  to  them  with 
characteristic  obstinacy.  The  young  king,  equally  bigoted 
in  his  own  creed,  viewed  her  adherence  to  the  mass  with 
tiOMor;  but  the  influence  of  the  emperor  prevailed  with  the 
council,  and  she  had  her  private  masses.  Two  of  her  chap- 
lains, however,  Mallet  and  Berkley,  having  celebrated  mass 
where  she  was  not  present,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Letters  and  messages  passed  between  her  and  the  council. 
She  declared  herself  ready  to  endure  death  for  her  religion, 
and  only  feared  that  she  was  not  good  enough  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom in  so  good  a  cause.  With  true  Romish  perverseness, 
that  will  not  even  look  on  the  proffered  light,  she  added,  that 
"As  for  their  books,  as  she  thanked  God  she  never  had,  so 
she  never  would  read  them."  The  emperor  menaced  war  if 
she  was  molested  any  further,  and  aa  this  would  at  the  time 
he  very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
the  council  prudently  resolved  to  connive  at  her  disobedience 
to  the  law;  but  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  young  king  at  thus 
tolerating  idolatry. 

Tn  the  course  of  this  year  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
underwent  a  new  revision  and  improvement,  and  articles  of 
religion,  forty-two  in  number,  were  drawn  up;  several  of  the 
Lutheran  divines,  particularly  Bucei  and  Peter  Martyr,  were 
now  in  England  and  had  aided  the  English  divines  with  their 
advice.  They  had  sought  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  of 
the  emperor,  who,  though  he  could  plead  the  rights  of  con- 
icience  in  the  case  of  the  lady  Mary,  refused  to  allow  even 
the  king  of  England's  ambassadors  to  use  in  their  own 
houses  within  his  dominions  the  "  communion  and  other 
divine  service  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm."  * 

The  ambition  of  Warwick  nowbegan  to  display  itselfraore 
fully  ;  the  title  of  Northumberland  having  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  earl  without  heirs,  he  caused  the  greatei 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Conocil,  33. 
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[latt  of  tlie  amj)1e  possessions  of  that  noble  house  to  be  granted 
to  himself,  witli  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  His 
friend  Paulet  earl  of  Wdtahire,  the  treasurer,  was  at  ttie  same 
time  created  marquess  of  Winchester ;  the  marquess  of  Dor- 
set dukeofSuffollt,  and  air  William  Herbert  ear]  of  Pembroke. 
He  was  resolved  to  ruin  Somerset,  whom,  though  fallen  in 
power  and  reputation,  he  still  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  his  ambition  ;  for  this  purpose  he  sought  to  gain  over 
the  friends  and  servanls  of  that  nobleman,  and  thus  surrouna 
him  with  spies:  he  provoked  him  by  menaces  and  insults, 
and  when  the  duke  broke  out  into  passionate  expressions 
or  formed  vague  projects  of  revenge,  which  were  usual- 
ly abandoned  as  soon  as  conceived,  the  information  was 
conveyed  to  Nortbumberiand.  When  he  thought  he  had 
thus  obtained  matter  enough  for  a  plausible  accusation,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  to  action  without  further  delay. 

On  the  IGth  of  October  (J551)  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
his  friend  lord  Grey  were  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  next  day  the  duchess  and  several  of  her  favoritsa 
were  also  thrown  into  prison  ;  shortly  after,  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del and  the  lords  Paget  and  Decies  were  arrested.  On  the 
1st  of  December,  the  duke,  having  been  previously  indicted 
at  Guildhall,  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hull ;  the 
newly  created  marquess  of  Winchester  sat  as  high  steward; 
Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke  were  among 
tlie  judges,  who  were  twenty-seven  in  number.  The  charges 
against  So  iierset  were  his  having  intended  to  depose  the  king, 
and  having  plotted  to  seize  and  imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
(Northumberland.)  The  witnesses  were  not  produced,  but 
their  depositions  made  the  day  before  were  read;  according 
to  these  it  was  arranged  that  Grey  should  levy  forces  in  the 
north,  that  Paget  should  invite  Northumberland,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Pembroke  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  Strand, 
and  that  Somerset's  band  of  one  hundred  horsemen  should 
mtercept  them,  or,  if  they  were  too  well  attended,  assassinate 
thera  when  at  table;  and  that  the  duke  should  meanwhile 
raise  the  city  and  attack  the  gens  if  amies  of  the  guard.  All 
this  Somerset  positively  denied;  butheowned  that  he  had 
spoken  of  the  murder  of  these  lords,  though  he  had  at  once 
abandoned  that  project.  The  peers,  after  retiring  for  some 
time,  acquitted  him  of  treason,  but  found  him  guilty  of  felony ; 
their  verdict  was  unanimous;  he  acknowledged  its  jtistioe, 
asked  pardon  of  the  three  lords,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that 
his  life  would  he  spared.  When  the  people  saw  him  come 
forth  without  the  axe  being  borne  befote  him,  aa  was  usual 
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in  the  case  ef  peers  charged  with  high  treason,  they  thoughl 
he  was  acquitted,  and  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joj. 

Perhaps  this  proof  of  the  uafortunate  duke's  popularity  de- 
termiDed  Northumberland  not  to  spare  him.  The  utmost 
pains  were  taken  to  impress  his  royal  nephew  with  a  beliel 
of  his  guilt;  and  the  prisoner  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
communicating  with  the  king,  who,  as  it  was  now  the  seasou 
of  Chriaimas,  was  kept  engaged  in  a  constant  succession  of 
amusements. 

The  22d  of  January  (1552)  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
execution.  Though  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  citizens 
to  keep  their  families  and  servants  within  doors  till  after  ten 
o'clock.  Towel-  Hill  was  crowded  by  day-break.  Ai  eight 
the  dake  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  hrm  step  and  a  cheer- 
ful countenance ;  he  knelt  and  prayed,  then  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  people,  asserting  his  loyalty,  rejoicing  in  the  state 
of  purity  to  which  he  had  been  instrumeotal  in  cringing  the 
national  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  accept  and  embrace 
it  thankfully.  A  movement,  of  which  the  cause  did  not  im- 
mediately appear,  now  took  place  among  the  people,  and 
several  were  thrown  down  and  crushed ;  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  troop  of  horse,  who  being  behind  their  time  now  came  gal- 
loping up;  when  they  came  in  view  the  people  fancied  they 
brought  a  reprieve,  and  they  (l«ng  up  their  caps,  shouting 
"  A  pardon,  a  pardon  I  God  save  the  king ! "  When  the  truth 
was  ascertained,  Somerset  resumed  his  address,  and  having 
concluded  it  and  read  a  paper  containing  his  profession  of 
faith,  he  knelt  down  and  received  the  fatal  stroke ;  several 
peraotis  then  pressed  forward  and  steeped  their  handkerchiefs 
in  his  blood,  as  in  that  of  a  martyr. 

Like  many  other  unfortunate  persons  in  history,  the  duke 
of  Somerset  was  nnequaJ  to  the  situation  in  which  his  destiny 
placed  him  ;  his  talents  were  ill  matched  with  his  ambition, 
and  he  thus  fell  into  errors,  and  even  stained  himself  with  a 
brother's  blood.  In  more  tranquil  times  his  mild  and  humane 
disposition  and  his  religious  feelings  might  have  caused  bira 
to  pass  a  life  of  peace  and  happiness.  Somerset  stands 
almost  alone  ia  these  times  as  a  nobleman  really  caring  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people. 

Four  of  Somerset's  friends  were  executed.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  and  lord  Paget  were  never  brought  to  trial,  but  Ihev 
were  obliged  to  make  submissions  and  confessions,  resign 
their  offices  and  pay  fines.  Lord  de  Grey  and  some  others 
were  discharged. 

ThenextofiVorthumberland'a  victims  was Tunal all,  thee* 
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tinlable  prelate  of  Duiham.  AsTunslall's  firm  adlierence  ti 
Romanism  had  made  him  adverse  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
a  person  named  Menviile  had  written  to  him  proposing  a  plari 
tor  an  iuanrtection  in  the  north.  The  biahop  incautiously 
answered  the  letter;  Menville  then  gave  information  to  the 
council,  who  summoned  Tuiistall  before  them  ;  buthis  letter 
to  Menville  could  not  be  found,  and  nothing  therefore  could 
be  proved  against  him.  Somerset,  it  would  appear,  had  con- 
cealed thia  letter  out  of  regard  to  the  bishop,  for  after  his 
death  it  was  found  in  one  of  his  caskets.  The  proceedings 
were  now  resumed ;  a  hill  of  attainder  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  lords,  and  il  was  paased,  none  opposing  it  but 
Oraumer  and  lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  catholic.  The  com- 
mons, more  just  or  more  courageous,  insisted  that  the  bishop 
and  his  accusers  should  be  confronted,  and  this  being  refused 
they  threw  out  the  hll!.  A  commission  was  then  appointed 
to  try  liim  ;  he  was  deprived,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated. 
Tlie  regalitie.'i  of  the  see  were  transferred  toNorthumberland, 
and  but  for  subsequent  events,  much  of  its  property  would 
also  have  gone  into  his  possession. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year  (1553)  the 
youiig  king  had  an-attack  of  the  measles,  which  was  followed 
by  the  smallpox ;  his  constitution,  originally  delicate,  was 
much  shaken,  and  tliere  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  life  being 
prolonged  for  many  years.  If  the  lady  Mary  should  succeed, 
Northumberland  had  every  thing  to  apprehend;  he  therefore 
represented  to  Edward  the  dangers  likely  to  result  to  true 
religion  should  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  come  to  one 
so  bigoted  to  the  ancient  superstition ;  and  he  reminded  him 
that  the  act  of  parliament  bastardizing  her  was  stilt  in  force 
and  might  be  employed  to  exclude  her.  Although  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  a  protestant  she  came  under  the  same  act, 
a.nd  must  therefore  be  also  excluded;  there  only  remained 
therefore  the  descendants  of  the  daughtera  of  Henry  VII., 
the  queens  of  Scotland  and  France.  But  the  former  were 
excluded  by  the  lat& king's  will;  the  marchioness  of  Dorset, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  queen  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  therefore  the  next  in  order  of  succession,  and  she  would 
willingly  transfer  her  rights  to  her  eldest  daughter  the  lady 
Jane  Gray,  of  whose  attachment  to  protestantism  there  could 
he  no  doubt.  To  these  suggestions  Edward  listened  with 
approbiitioa. 

The  ambitious  Northumberland  aimed  not  merely  at  ex- 
cJiniiug  the  lady  Mary,  but  hoped  to  bring  a  crown  matrimo- 
nial into  his  own  house.  At  this  very  time  his  residence 
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Durliam  House,  was  Ihe  scene  of  connubial  festiwaes;  the 
ady  Jane  Gray  became  the  bride  of  liis  foutth  son  lord  Guil- 
Ford  Dudley,  her  sister  Catherine  was  married  to  ihe  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  lady  Catherine  Dudley 
to  lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

On  the  Uth  of  June  sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pieas,  was  summoned,  with  two  of  the  otiier 
judges  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  to  attend  the 
king  at  Greenwich.  When  they  came  Edward  apprized  tliem 
of  his  intentions  respecting  the  devise  of  the  crown,  and  put- 
ting into  their  hands  a  draft  of  the  measure  signed  by  him  in 
six  different  places,  desired  them  to  draw  up  a  legal  instru- 
ment to  that  effect.  They  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  he 
would  not  hear  them,  and  only  granted  them  some  delay  to 
examine  the  various  settiemeotH  of  the  crown.  Two  days 
afterwards  they  came,  and  informed  the  council  that  such  an 
instrument  would  subject  both  the  drawers  and  the  advisers 
of  it  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  Northumberland,  who  was 
in  an  adjoining  room,  when  he  heard  what  they  said,  came 
out  in  a  rage,  and  calling  Montague  a  traitor  said,  "I  will 
fight  in  my  shirt  with  any  man  in  this  quarrel."  They  re- 
tired, and  soon  after  all  but  the  solicitor-general  were  again 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  king,  who  asked  them  in  an 
angry  tone  why  they  had  not  obeyed  his  command.  The 
chiefjustice  explained  the  reason,  and  when  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  calling  a  parliament,  advised  thot 
the  matter  should  be  deferred  till  it  met.  But  Edward 
insisted  on  its  being  done  immediately,  and  the  lawyers  final- 
ly consented  on  condition  of  receiving  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  and  a  pardon.  When  the  instrument  was 
drawn  up,  Northumberland  resolved  that  it  should  be  signea 
by  all  the  privy  councillors,  and  by  the  judges  and  law  officers. 
Among  the  judges  sir  James  Hales,  a  zealous  protestant 
alone  refused,  and  Cranmer  alone  among  the  councillors,  but 
with  his  wonted  weakness  he  swerved  in  his  resolution.  He 
had  all  along  advised  the  king  against  the  measure;  he  ear- 
nestly sought  but  could  not  obtain  a  private  audience,  in  the 
hope  of  dissuading  him  from  it.  When  called  on  to  sign, 
like  the  rest,  he  said,  "I  cannot  set  ray  hand  to  this  instru- 
ment without  committing  perjury,  for  I  have  already  sworn 
to  the  succession  of  the  lady  Mary,  according  to  his  late 
majesty's  testament."  He  was  then  required  to  attend  the 
king.  "  I  hope,"  said  Edward  to  him,  "  that  you  will  not 
stand  out  and  be  more  repugnant  to  my  will  than  all  tlie  rest 
ofiny  council.    The  judges  have  informed  me  that  I  may 
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.awfully  bequeath  my  crown  to  the  lady  Jane,  ajid  that  my 
subjects  may  lawfully  receive  her  aa  cjueen,  notwithstanding 
the  oalh  which  they  took  under  luy  father's  will."  Cranmec 
asked  permission  to  consult  with  the  judges  ;  their  explana- 
tions seem  to  have  reiaoved  his  scruples,  and  he  put  liis  eig' 
nature  to  the  devise. 

The  young  king  was  now  taken  from  under  the  care  of 
his  physicians,  who  declared  that  their  skill  was  baffled,  and 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a  woman,  who  pretended  to  have 
:^0[ne  specific  for  his  disease.  But  he  rapidly  grew  worse, 
aud  on  the  6lh  of  July,  1553,  he  breathed  his  last.  Almost 
his  closing  words  were,  "  O  my  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm 
from  papistry,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  (hat  I  aud  my 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 

Edward  died  so  yoting  that  his  character  had  not  de> 
veloped  itself  sufSciently  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it.  He 
has,  however,  been  tlie  subject  of  unlimited  panegyric  lo 
the  pens  of  zealous  protestants,  who  identify  him  with  the 
progress  made  by  triie  religion  in  his  reign.  He  was  cer- 
tainly amiable  in  his  disposition,  his  piety  was  fervent  and  sin- 
cere, but  it  showed  symptoms  of  degenerating  into  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  His  abilities  were  more  than  moderate, 
and  they  were  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  and  to  the  honor  of  his  advisers,  that  it  was 
fiee  from  bloodshed  on  account  of  the  contest  between  the 
old  and  new  religions.  "Edward,"  says  Dodd,  a  catholic, 
"  did  not  shed  blood  on  that  account  No  sanguinary,  but 
only  penal,  laws  were  executed  on  those  who  stood  off." 
The  blood-thirsty  zealots  of  the  succeeding  reign  could  not 
say  that  they  only  followed  the  example  set  them  by  those 
when  they  murdered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MARY. 


NortiiiimberIjAND  intended  to  keep  the  death  of  king 
Edward  for  some  time  a  secret.  His  object  was  to  get  the 
princesses  into  his  power,  for  which  uurpose  they  had  be^r 
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eumraoned  to. London  to  see  their  brother.  Thelady  Marj 
had  reat^hed  Huiitsdon  in  Herta  the  evening  of  tbe  king's 
death ;  but  having  received  secret  intelUgence  of  tliat  event 
from  Arundel,  she  mounted  her  horse  and  rode  with  ali  speed 
to  KenninghalJ  in  Notfolk. 

The  council  spent  three  days  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  securing  the  succession  of  ludj  Jane.  During 
this  time  they  communicated  the  death  of  the  king  to  the 
lord  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  and  citizens,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy.  Ou  the  fourth  day  they  proceeded  to 
make  that  event  public,  and  the  chief  of  them  rode  to  Sion 
House  to  announce  her.  dignity  lo  the  young  queen. 

The  lady  Jane  Gray  was  now  but  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
her  person  was  pleasing,,  her  disposition  amiable  and  gen- 
tie,  and  her  taients  of  a  superior  order.  Of  the  extent  of 
her  acquirements  and  the  serious  turn  of  her  mind  we  have 
a  proof  in  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  the  learned 
Roger  Ascham  :  —  Going  one  day  to  Bradgate,  the  residence 
of  her  family,  he  learned  that  the  other  members  of  it  were 
hunting  in  the  park,  but  he  found  the  lady  Jane  at  home 
deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Plato's  Phtedon  in  the 
original  Greek,  When  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  her 
thus  foregoing  the  pleasures  of  the  park,  she  replied  with  a 
smile,  "  1  .fancy  all  their  sport  is  but  a  shadow  to  the  pleasure 
that.I  find  in  Plato.  Alas!  good  folks,  they  never  felt  what 
true  pleasure  means."  Besides  the  classic  languages,  she 
is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  French  and, Italian, 
and  even  to  have  acquired  some  tincture  of  the  Oriental 
languages. 

Her  usual  residence  sinceher  marriage  had  been  at  Sion 
House ;  but  she  had  lately  removed  to  Chelsea.  An  order 
of  the  council  to  return  to  her  former  abode,  and  there 
to  await  the  commands  of  the  king,  was  now  conveyed  to 
her  by  her  husband's  sister,  lady  Sydney.  Next  morning 
^he  was  visited  by  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Arundel, 
Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke.  They  addressed  her  in  terms 
of  unwonted  respect;  her  molher/her.mother-in-law  and  the 
marchioness  of  Northampton  then  entere!".  and  tlie  duke  in- 
formed her  of  the  death  of  :V. '■''■''' ''ou^n,  and  his  devise 
in  her  favor,  in  order  to  praserve  the  realm  from  papistry. 
The  lords  then  fell  on  their>  knees,  and  swore  that  they  were 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  her  right.  At  this  unespectc* 
intelligence  Jane  burst  .into  a  flood  of  t«ars  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground.  When  she  recovered,  she  bewailed  her 
cousin's  death,  and  expressed  her  sense  of  her  i 


supply  his  place,  but  added,  looking  up  to  heaven,  "  If  the 
right  be  truly  mine,  O  gracious  God,  give  me  strength,  I 
pray  most  earnestly,  so  to  rule  as  to  promote  thy  honor  and 
my  country's  good." 

A  barge  was  prepared  nest  day,  and  Jane  was  conveyed 
to  tlie  Tower,  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  pierious  to 
their  coronation.  As  she  entered  it  her  train  was  borjie  by 
her  own  mother  ;  her  husband  walked  at  her  side,  his  cap  in  his 
hand  ;  all  the  nobles  bent  the  knee  as  she  passed.  Her 
Buccession  was  now  proclaimed;  but  the  people,  whose 
notions  of  hereditary  right  were  strong,  and  who  hated 
Northumberland,  listened  with  apathy.  A  vintner's  boy 
who  ventured  to  express  his  dissent  was  set  in  the  pillory 
and  lost  his  ears  for  hia  offence.  Many  of  the  reformed 
clergy  preached  in  favor  of  the  present  change  in  the  suc- 
cession. Bishop  Ridley  eserted  his  eloquence  in  the  same 
cause  at  St,  Paul  «  <  rob"!,  but  with  little  efifect.  For  this 
he  has  been  blamed,  and  it  may  be  with  reason,  but  he  had 
had  recent  eKpenence  of  Mary's  unyielding  bigotry,  and 
doubtless  he  deemed  that  theie  was  no  safety  for  the  Refor- 
mation but  in  her  exclusion 

Though  the  paitisins  of  Jane  had  the  government,  the 
treasures,  a  fleet,  an  army,  and  the  fortresses  in  their  hands, 
the  cause  of  Mary  was  strong  in  the  popular  notion  of  her 
right,  and  still  stronger  in  the  popular  aversion  to  Noctb- 
uraberland.  The  people  of  Norfolk,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  at  his  hands  in  their  late  insurrection,  were  therefore 
disposed  to  favor  her,  and  she  was  proclaimed  at  Norwich, 
(July  13.)  She  had  previously  written  to  the  council,  de- 
manding why  they  had  concealed  her  brother's  death,  and 
requiring  them  to  have  her  instantly  proclaimed;  a  denial 
of  her  right  was  returned,  and  she  was  called  on  to  "  surcease 
to  molest  any  of  queen  Jane's  subjects."  Her  letters  to 
divers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  better  attended  to; 
the  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  and  the  heirs  of  lords  Wharton 
and  Mordaunt  joined  her  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry;  and 
sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  had  been  sent  by  Northumberland 
to  raise  four  thousand  men  for  the  cause  of  Jane,  led  them 
to  the  support  of  Mary.  This  princess  had  now  removed 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  castleof  Framlingham,  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk,  that  she  might  escape  to  Flanders  if  necessary 
A  fleet  had  been  sent  to  intercept  her,  but  the  crews  were 
induced  to  declare  in  her  favor.  So  many  of  the  nobUity 
and  gentry  nad  now  joined  her  that  she  found  herself  at  the 
nead  of  an  army  of  tliirty  thousand  men.  Sir  Edward  Has- 
35» 
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tings  and  some  otiier  leaders  were  preparing  to  march  from 
Drayton  to  Westminster  with  ten  thousand  nieo. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  council  directed  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  to  advance  with  the  troops,  which  had  been 
cc'.ected  against  the  lady  Mary ;  but  Jane  with  tears  im- 
plored them  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  father.  Aa  Suffolk's 
iucapacify  was  well  known,  the  council  called  on  Northum- 
berland himself  to  fake  the  command.  He  complied,  though 
with  reluctance  it  is  said,  for  he  feared  their  treachery.  He 
uent  his  troops  forward,  and  on  receiving  the  assiirances  of 
the  nobles  that  they  would  join  him  with  their  forces  at 
Newmarket,  be  set  forth  with  his  train,  (July  14.)  The  in- 
difference shown  by  the  assembled  populace  was  such  as 
to  cause  him  to  observe  to  iord  Gray,  as  they  rode  through 
Shoreditch,  "  The  people  press  to  look  on  us,  but  not  one 
saith  God  speed  ye."  He  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  whence 
he  advanced  (July  17)  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse  in  the  direction  of  Framlingham; 
but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  be  found  it  advisable  to  retreM, 
and  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
council  requiring  them  to  send  him  reinforcements  without 

But  things  in  London  had  meantime  taken  a  new  direc- 
tion. On  the  19th  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord  privy  seal,  the 
earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Pembroke,  air  Thomas 
Cheney  and  sir  John  Mnsim  met  at  Baynard's  Castle,  where 
they  were  attended  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  and  some 
of  the  aldermen.  Arundel,  who  had  all  along  been  in  secret 
correspondence  with  Mary,  advised  them  to  acknowledge  her ; 
he  met  the  main  objection  by  saying,  "  How  doth  it  appear 
,  that  Mary  intends  any  alteration  in  religion  1  Certainly,  hav- 
ing been  lately  petitioned  on  this  point  by  the  Suffolk  men,  she 
gave  them  a  very  hopeful  answer,"  *  Pembroke  then  drew 
his  sword,  and  exclaimed,  "  If  the  arguments  of  my  lord  of 
Arundel  do  not  persuade  you,  this  sword  shall  make  Mary 
queen,  or  I  will  die  in  her  quarrel."  t  All,  however,  gave  a 
willing  assent ;  they  rode  forth  and  proclaimed  Mary  at  St. 
Paul's  cross  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  to  whom 


"  "Which  indeod  was  true,"  adds  bishop  Godwin,  as  of 
knowledge.  Aa  it  appears  lo  have  been  oaly  verbal,  it  whs 
Maty  and  her  partisans  afterwHfds  to  denv  it. 

I  This  fervent  loyalist  had  be 
of  the  crown  to  Jane,  and  he  hac  sworn  a  few  days  b( 
^londinheioause! 
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beet,  wine,  and  money  were  then  distributed,  and  the  nigh 
was  ushered  in  by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

Arundel  and  Paget  having  set  forth  with  the  news  to  Mary, 
Pembroke  took  tile  custody  of  the  Tower  from  SutfoUi.  Tlie 
liuly  Jane,  after  a  brief  reign  of  only  ten  days,  laid  down  lior 
royalty,  and  retired  to  Slon  House.  When  her  father  an- 
nounced o  her  the  necessity  for  her  resignation,  she  replied 
that  it  was  far  more  agreeable  than  his  late  announcement 
had  been,  and  expressed  her  wish  that  her  cheerful  abdication 
might  alone  for  the  offence  she  had  committed  in  accepting  the 
crown,  in  obedience  to  him  and  her  mother.  Northumber- 
land, when  he  found  the  turn  matters  were  taking,  proclaimed 
queen  Mary  at  Cambridge  ;  but  he  was  arrested  by  Acundei. 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,*  as  also  were  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk and  twenty-five  more  of  their  friends. 

Mary  now  advanced  toward  London.  At  Wanstead  in 
Essex  she  was  rviet  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  at  the  head  of  a 
stalely  cavalcade  of  knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  their  ser- 
vants. Four  days  after,  the  two  sisters,  followed  by  a  magnifi- 
cent train,  rode  through  the  city  to  the  Tower,  —  Mary  small, 
thin,  and  delicate ;  Elizabeth  tail,  handsome,  and  well-formed, 
carefully  displaying  her  beautiful  hands.  In  (he  Tower  Mary 
was  met  by  four  state  prisoners  of  rank,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  duchess  of  Somerset,  Courtenay,  son  of  the  late  mar- 
quess of  Exeter,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  She 
raised  them  from  the  ground  where  they  knell,  kissed  them, 
and  gave  them  their  liberty.  Next  day  she  released  Tunstall 
and  Bonner,  When  forming  her  council  she  bestowed  the 
office  of  chancellor  on  Gardiner,  who  soon  showed  that  his 
captivity  had  not  subdued  his  haughfy,  overbearing  spirit. 
Paget  was  next  in  influence  and  importance  in  the  cabinet. 

Though  Mary  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  seclusion,  the  love 
of  splendid  apparel,  which  seems  to  have  been  inlierent  in 
her  family,  was  seated  deep  in  her  heart,  and  she  gave  loose 
to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  even  the  French  ambas- 
sador, who  ninst  have  been  well  used  to  the  pomp  and  display 
of  dress  at  his  own  court.  She  required  all  about  her,  both 
lords  and  ladies,  to  be  similarly  arrayed,  and  gray-haired 
dames  of  sixty  were  now  to  he  seen  in  the  gayest  hues,  and 
laden  with  jewels  and  ornaments,  —  unlike  the  perhaps  too 

*  Ab  he  was  led  throngh  the  city,  a  woman  displayed  one  of  (he 
handkerchiefs  dipped  in  Somerset's  blood,  "  Itehotd,"  she  eried,  "  thf 
blood  of  that  worthy  man,  the  good  uncle  of  tliat  worthy  prince,  wliicn 
wns  ahed  by  thy  maliolous  practices  !  It  plainly  now  begins  to  revenge 
itEclf  on  Ihee  ■* 
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lober  coQft  of  Edward  VI.  Her  coronation  wis  celebrated 
(Sept.  aO)  with  ah  possible  tplendor  It  nas  performed  in 
thu  ancient  manner  ;  liet  clothes  Here  all  blessed,  she  wia 
anointed  on  rarious  parts  of  her  bead  and  bodj  Gardiner 
chanted  mass;  the  crown  was  borne  by  Elizabeth,  wbo 
with  Anne  of  Cieves  aflerwatda  dined  at  ibe  queen's  table. 
A  general  pardon  to  all  but  nixty  peraons,  who  were  named 
was  proclaimed  the  same  day 

On  the  ISth  of  August  Northumberland,  his  son  lord 
Warwick,  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  iir  John  and  sir 
Henry  Gates,  sir  Andrew  Dudley,  and  sir  Thoma's  Palmer 
were  brought  to  trial.  Norfolk  presided  as  lord  highsteward 
for  the  trial  of  the  three  peers,  Northumberland  submitted 
these  questions :  could  a  man  be  guilty  of  treason  who  obeyed 
orders  given  him  bj  the  council  under  the  great  oeal  1  and 
could  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt  wilh  him 
sit  as  his  judges?  He  was  told  that  the  council  and  great 
seal  of  which  he  spoke  were  those  of  a  usurper,  and  that 
those  against  whom  there  was  no  sealence  of  attainder  were 
qualifiedto  sit  as  judges.  They  all  then  pleaded  guilty.  The 
commoners,  who  were  tried  the  next  day,  did  the  same. 
Northumberland,  sir  John  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer 
were  selected  fov  execution. 

Abject  in  adversity  as  insolent  in  prosperity,  Northumber- 
land sought  an  interview  with  Gardiner,  and  implored  his 
interest  to  save  his  life.  "Alas,"  cried  he,  "let  me  live  a 
little  longer,  though  it  be  but  in  a  mouse-hole."  Gardiner 
expressed  his  wish  to  serve  him,  but  could  not  venture  to  give 
any  hopes.  He  then  prayed  that  a  learned  priest  might  be 
sent,  to  whom  he  might  confess,  adding  that  he  had  never 
been  of  any  religion  but  the  bishop's  own,  though  for  ambi- 
tious motives  he  had  pretended  otherwise,  and  thai  so  he 
would  declare  at  his  death.  Gardiner,  it  is  said,  shed  tears, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  did  apply  to  Mary  on  his  behalf; 
but  the  emperor  had  strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  spare  him, 
and  indeed  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should.  Bishop 
Heath  was  sent  to  give  him  spiritual  comfort.  On  the  2)st 
(he  duke  and  his  fellow-prisoners  attended  mass;  he  received 
the  eucharist  in  one  kind,  and  he  addressed  those  present, 
expressing  his  regret  for  his  share  in  putting  down  the  mass, 
and  his  intention  of  restoring  it,  which,  he  said,  "  I  could 
not  do  at  once,  liecause  it  was  necessary  for  my  ends  to  win 
the  hearts  of  the  Londoners,  who  Jove  new  things."     Before 
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diner  and  Atundel,  but  in  vnin.  Next  morning  he  was  led 
with  Gates  and  Piilmer  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hiil,  Tlie 
duke,  taking  off  liia  damask  gown,  leaned  over  the  railing  on 
tlie  east  side,  and  addressed  the  spectators.  He  acknowl- 
eilged  liis  guilt,  but  said  that  he  had  been  incited  by  others 
whom  he  would  not  name  ;  he  exhorted  the  people  to  return 
to  the  ancient  faith,  without  which  they  could  not  hope  for 
peace.  "  By  our  creed,"  says  he,  "  we  are  taught  to  say,  '  I 
believe  in  the  holy  catholic  faith,'  and  such  is  my  very 
belief,  as  my  lord  bishop  here  present  can  testify.  All  this 
1  say  not  from  having  been  commanded  so  to  do,  but  of  my 
own  free  will."  He  then  prayed,  and  laid  his  head  on  ihe 
block.  His  two  companions  died  wich  penitence  and  coin- 
age, but  made  no  recantation. 

Such  was  the  well-merited  end  of  this  bold  bad  man.  His 
confession,  it  has  been  finely  observed,  "was  not  attended 
with  those  marks  of  penitence  which  might  render  it  respect- 
able; it  served  only  to  strip  his  conduct  of  any  palliation 
which  the  mixture  of  a  motive,  in  its  general  nature  commend- 
able, might  have  in  some  degree  afforded."  It  matters  little 
whether  he  were  sincere  or  not ;  he  certainly,  seems  to  have 
looked  for  a  reprieve  up  to  the  moment  when  be  laid  his  head 
on  the  block.* 

The  ofber  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  lady  Jane  and 
her  husband,  were  set  at  liberty.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  clemency,  the  prospect  for  the  protestants  was  gloomy 
and  cheerless.  The  queen  made  no  secret  of  her  attachment 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  though  she  stili  pretended  that  she 
would  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  The 
Romish  priesis,  now  imboldened,  ventured  to  celebrate  mass 
openly  in  some  places.  Buurne,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
when  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  dared  to  attack  what  had 
been  done  in  the  late  reign-  The  people  became  excited,  a 
cry  of  "  Puil  him  down ! "  was  raised,  stones  were  thrown,  and 
some  one  flung  a  dagger,  which  hit  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
pulpit.  He  might  have  lost  bis  life  but  for  Bradford  and 
Rogers,  two  reformed  preachers,  who  calmed  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  conveyed  him  into  St.  Paul's  school.  The  queen 
took  advantage  of  this  to  forbid  all  public  preaching,  the  great 
weapon  of  the  reformers. 

No  one  could  plead  better  the  rights  of  conscience  in  her 
own  case  during  the  late  reign  than  Mary,  but  in  the  case  of 
her  sister  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  them  ail.     Elizabeth 

"  Foie  aeaetts  tlwt  he  had  been  premised  s  pardon 
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found  it  necessary  for  lier  safety  to  attemi  mass,  and  s.ie  was 
even  obliged  to  stoop  some  time  afior  to  the  liypc  jrisy  of 
writing  to  ^.he  eniperor  to  send  her  a  cross,  chalice,  and  other 
things  for  the  celebration  of  mass  in  her  private  cliapel, 

Ridley  was  already  in  the  Tower;  Hooper  bishop  of  GloU' 
cesler  and  others  were  also  in  prison.  Cranmer  had  hitherto 
been  suffered  to  remain  at  Lambeth;  but  when  the  sui-iieat) 
Thorndon  had  the  audacity  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  ."le 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  felt  it  his  duty  to  show 
that  this  was  without  his  participation.  He  drew  up  ft  paper 
containing  his  sentiments  on  the  mass.  Bishop  Scory,  having 
called  on  him,  saw  it,  and  obtained  a  copy ;  from  this  several 
other  copies  were  made,  one  of  which  was  publicly  read  in 
Cheapside.  Cranmer  was  summoned  before  the  council ;  he 
acknowledged  the  paper  to  be  his,  and  said  his  intention  had 
been  to  enlarge  it,  affix  his  seal  to  it,  and  put  it  upon  the  doors 
of  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (Sept.  14)  on  a  charge  of  treason,  Latimer  had  been 
sent  thither  the  preceding  day  for  his  "  seditions  demean- 
or," as  it  was  termed.  As  the  venerable  man  was  led 
through  Smithfield,  he  anticipated  his  fate,  and  said,  "'This 
place  has  long  groaned  for  me."  Most  of  the  leading  proi- 
estanls  were  now  in  prison,  many  fled  the  kingdom  :  Peter 
Martyr  and  the  other  foreigners  were  ordered  to  depart. 
When  the  men  of  Suffolk  sent  to  remind  the  queen  of  her 
promises,  they  met  with  insult,  and  one  of  them  nnmed  Dobbe 
was  set  in  the  pillory.  The  intentions  of  the  queen  and  her 
council  could  now  be  no  secret  to  any  one.  When  the  news 
of  her  accession  reached  Rome  the  pope  instantaneously  ap- 
pointed Pole  papa!  legale  for  England,  and  soon  after  a  K,o- 
mish  envoy  named  Comraendone,  who  had  gone  over  tn 
England,  and  had  had  private  interviews  with  the  queen, 
arrived  with  a  letter  to  the  pontiff  in  her  own  hand-writing,  in 
which  she  engaged  for  the  return  of  herself  and  her  kingdom 
to  their  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  Pole  was  impatient  lo 
proceed  at  once  to  England,  but  Gardiner  feared  he  would 
precipitate  matters  too  much ;  the  emperor  too  apprehended 
his  o]>position  in  a  matter  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  imped- 
iments were  thrown  in  his  way. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  met  on  the  5th 
of  October.  Il  is  said,  but  without  proof,  that  violence  had 
been  employed  to  procure  a  majority  favorable  to  the  court; 
but  the  simple  court  Influence,  added  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
large  number  of  the  electors,  the  eagerness  of  the  calholici' 
tr  obtain  seats,  and  the  fears  or  despondency  of  the  protes- 
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fatita,  are  Tully  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  efiFects  .Jiopen 
dolatioft  o!'  the  existing  law,  a  solemn  mass  of  tie  Holj 
Ghost  was  celebrated  iu  Latin  before  both  houses  and  wher 
Taylor  bishop  of  Lincoln  refused  to  kneel  at  it,  he  was  thruai 
out  of  the  house.  The  archbishop  of  York  had  leen  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  the  day  before  for  "  divers  his  offences," 
and  Hurley,  the  only  remaioing  protestant  prelate,  was  not 
allowed  to  take  liis  seat  because  he  was  a  married  man. 

The  most  important  measures  passed  in  this  parliament 
were,  an  act  abolishing  every  kind  of  treason  not  contained 
in  the  statute  25  Edw,  lIL.and  alt  felonies  that  did  not  exist 
anterior  to  i  Henry  VIH, ;  one  declaring  the  queen's  legit- 
imacy, and  annulling  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer; 
one  repealing  all  the  statutes  of  king  Edward  respecting  reli- 
gion :  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  20th  of  December  next 
ensuing,  no  service  should  be  allowed  but  that  in  use  at  the 
death  of  king  Henry.  An  act  of  attainder  was  also  passed 
against  those  already  condemned  for  treason,  and  against  lady 
Jane  Gray,  her  husband,  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  arch- 
bishop Cranmer;  these  four  were  arraigned  at  Guildhall, 
(Nov.  13,)  and  they  all  pleaded  guilty.  Cranmer,  urged 
probably  by  the  natural  love  of  life,  wrote  to  the  queen  a  full 
explanation  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  altering  the  suc- 
cession, and  seeking  for  mercy ;  he  did  not  remind  her,  as  be 
might  have  done,  that  she  had  been  indebted  to  him  for 
safety  in  her  father's  time.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken 
of  his  application,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Mary  had  as 
yet  any  decided  intention  of  (aking  his  life. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  was  a  subject  which  had  for 
some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  herself  and  her  council. 
The  plan  of  a  match  between  her  and  cardinal  Pole,  whom 
a  papal  dispensation  could  restore  to  a  secular  condition,  was 
again  brought  forward  ;  but  the  cardinal  was  now  tifty-four 
years  of  age,  his  health  was  delicate,  his  habits  were  bookish 
and  studious,  and  as  the  queen  seems  to  have  desired  an  ac- 
tive, young  consort,  that  project  was  abandoned.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  she  would  marry  young  Courtenay,  whom 
she  bad  created  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  whose  mother  she 
had  selected  for  her  bedfellow,  according  to,  the  usage  of  the 
age.  Of  foreign  princes,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  infant 
of  Portugal ,  and  others  were  spoken  of;  but  the  imperial  am- 
bassador had  his  directions  to  hint  to  her,  aa  from  himself,  , 
match  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  a  widower.  She  did  not  seem  to  give  any 
attention  at  the  time,  but  the  idea  sank  in  her  mind.  Her 
affection  for  Courtenay  wa.s  observed  visibly  to   decline;  she 
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ind  she  felt  or 

ivhich  were  but  too  natural  to  a  young  man  long  secluded,  on 

rhe  flrM  acquisition  of  liberty.      Presently  came  a  letter  from 

the  emperor  himself,  gallantly  regretting  that  age  and  infirmity 

prevented  him  from  offering  her  his  own  hand,  but  proposing 

to  her  that  of  the  prince  of  Spain.     Her  pride  was  gratified 

by  the  prospect  of  such  a  high   alliance,  her  vanity  was  flat- 

d      h      h     d  b      g        gh    by  ieven  years  her 

I  d    1  ly     sol    d         1       p      sh  match. 

II  i  N     f  ik   A        II        d  P     et  were  in  favor 

t         G    d  as    pp      d  i        ere  the  bulk  of 

h    p    pi  1    1  "       P  ^^^  French  and 

V  b        1  1  d    I  Ives  strenuously 

f  fC  yO130hfO  tober  the  com- 

m  d         dd         P    y    g    I        1*         I'd  select  a  hus- 

b     d  f  !  b  1  y     I    I  I         B  t  she  would  not 

b     hw       d      h         d    h  id  p  match  for  all  the 

f  h      h        II  SI  h        me  night  for  the 

mp        I        1  1  d      k         h  m  her  oratory  knelt 

h    f        f    1       1       b  t        h    1    1!  w  d     aler  which  she 

b  1       d        b     1       C  d  h        g      cued  the  hymn 

V         G  Sp  il  d  G  d  itnes'i  that  si  e 

khp  fSp        fhlldand  never  would 

i  I  W  h        h        m  ed  on  her  with 

h      dd       ,    h        Id    1  f     1         lot  for  them  to 

choose  in  this  matter 

On  the  2d  of  Jan  nry  IS-ii  foui  arabiss  dors  p\trior 
dmarf  arrived  fiom  the  empeior  and  made  a  f>rmil  offer 
to  her  of  the  prince  of  Spam  Gardiner  who  had  gnen 
up  hi8  opposition  «hen  he  found  it  u'leless  hid  already  ar 
ranged  the  terms  with  the  lesident  ambassador  Renird  i  d 
he  took  ail  possible  pret-autions  fir  the  honor  and  indepen- 
dence ff  England  The  appoint m ei  t  to  all  offices  was  to 
rest  with  the  queen  ant*  be  confined  to  natives ;  Philip  wtia 
10  hmd  hirajelt  by  oath  to  maintain  ill  orders  of  men  in 
their  right"  and  privileges  he  was  not  to  take  the  queen 
abroad  witliout  her  consent  nor  any  of  her  children  without 
that  of  the  nobihfy,  not  to  claim  a  right  to  the  succession 
if  he  survived  her  not  to  take  from  the  kingdom  ships, 
ammunition  or  any  of  the  crown  jeweh  and  not  to  engage 
the  nat  m  in  (he  war  between  his  fither  and  France. 

Gardiner  recommended  this  treitj  viith  all  hia  eloquence 
to  the  I  irds  of  the  council  who  were  w  Ihng  auditors,  but 
m  the  oeople  the  Spanish  match  w  as  odious     Treaties  and 
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promises  they  knew  were  as  easily  broken  as  made ;  sup- 
ported by  foreign  troops,  I'hilip  might  easily  trample  oh 
Hie  constitution,  and  establish  the  diaboliual  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition.  These  murmurs  soon  ripened  into  uonspir- 
aoies,  wliich  were  secretly  encouraged  by  Noailles,  the 
French  ambassador.  It  was  proposed  to  effect  risings  in 
various  parts,  and  to  marry  Courteuay  to  Elizabeth,  and 
■  establish  them  in  Devonshire,  where  his  family  interest  lay. 
There  does  not,  however,  seein  any  eufficieiit  reason  for 
!.elieving  that  the  princess  was  aware  of  these  plans.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  wait  tilf  the  actual 
presence  of  Philip  in  the  kingdom  should  have  still  further 
excited  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people ;  bat  Gardiner  drew 
the  secret  from  the  fears  or  the  simplicity  of  Courtenay, 
and  the  very  next  day  (Jan.  21}  finding  they  were  heirayetl, 
they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  unprepared  as  they 
were,  before  they  were  arrested.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  and 
his  brothers,  the  lords  John  and  Thomas  Gray,  went  down 
to  Warwickshire  to  raise  his  tenantry  there;  sir  James 
Croft  went  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  his  estates  lay ; 
sir  Peter  Carew  and  others  to  Devonshire.  But  all  their 
fciforts  to  raise  the  people  proved  abortive.  The  duke,  after 
being  defeated  in  a  skirmish  near  Coventry  by  lord  Hun- 
tingdon, who  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  own  tenants,  and  was  recommitted  to  the  Tower : 
Croft  was  surprised  and  taken  in  his  bed  before  he  couid 
raise  his  tenantry:  Carew  fled  to  France  at  the  approach 
of  the  earl  of  Bedford. 

Ill  Kent  affairs  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  a  man  of  great  skill  and  courage  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  at  Maidstone  (Jar  24  )  he  was  mstantly 
]o  ned  by  fifteen  hundred  men  and  five  thousand  more  were 
reidv  to  rise  He  fixed  hi  he  3-quarters  at  the  old  castle 
of  Rochester  and  he  obtamed  annon  and  ammunition 
from  some  ships  thil  were  ly  ng  in  the  river  The  duke 
ot  Norf  ik  at  the  head  of  a  [art  of  the  guards  id  five 
1  t  dred  Lond  ^ner"?  tdvanced  t  attack  him  but  when  he 
ga  e  orders  to  force  the  bridge  Bret  the  conimaiider  of  the 
I  ondo  lers  iddressed  his  men  urging  them  not  to  figh 
ao-a  n?t  those  who  only  sought  to  saie  them  trom  the  ytke 
of  foreigners.  A  cry  of  "  A  Wyat  1  a  Wyat !  was  raised, 
and  Wyat  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry;  Norfolk  and 
his  officers  fled  toward  Gravesend.  and  Wyat  soon  reached 
Oeptford  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  council  were  now  greatly  alarmed  for  the  persona! 
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safety  of  tne  qujeii.  This,  however,  ia  one  of  the  few 
moments  in  het  life  in  which  we  must  admire  iier;  she  ex- 
hibited ill!  the  courage  of  her  race,  and  resolved  to  face  thH 
danger.  When  the  lord  mayor  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  she  entered  Guildhall  with  her  sceptre  in  her  haod, 
followed  by  her  ladies  and  her  officers  of  state,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  in  such  animated  terms  that  the  hall 
resounded  with  acclamBiions:  'twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
citizens  forthwith  enrolled  themselves  for  the  protection  of 
the  city. 

Wynl  meantime  was  at  Southwark  with  a  force  diminished 
to  two  thousand  men,  for  his  followers  slauk  away  wlion 
ihey  found  that  the  Loadonets  would  oppose  them.  Finding 
that  they  were  exposed  to  the  guns  of  the  Tow^r,  he  led 
Ihein  up  the  river  to  Kingston,  and  having  there  repaired  th^ 
bridge,  whinh  had  been  broken,  and  crossed,  he  proceeded 
rapidiy  toward  London  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Ludgaie 
before  sunrise.  But  the  carriage  of  one  of  his  cannon  liap- 
peuing  to  break,  he  most  unwisely  delayed  for  on  hour  to 
repair  it.  This  gave  time  for  information  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  court.  The  ministers  on  their  knees  implored  the  queen 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower,  but  she  scorned  the  timid 
counsel.  A  force  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  htnidred 
horse,  under  the  lords  Pembroke  and  Clinton,  was  ready  to 
oppose  the  rebels.  At  nine  o'clock  Wyat  reached  Hyde- 
park,  Though  exposed  to  (he  fire  of  the  royal  cannon  at 
St.  James's,  be  forced  his  way  up  Fleet-street  with  a  few 
followers,  and  reached  Ludgate,  where  being  refused  admit- 
tance he  turned  and  fought  his  way  back  to  Temple  Bar ;  but 
here,  finding  further  resistance  hopeless,  he  surrendered  to  air 
Maurice  Berkeley.  His  followers  meantime  had  been  rout- 
ed, one  hundred  being  slain  and  about  four  hundred  made 
prisoners. 

If  Mary  on  the  former  occasion  had  neglected  the  advice 
■)f  the  emperor  and  acted  with  lenity,  she  resolved  to  do 
so  no  longer.  The  very  day  after  the  capture  of  Wyat, 
(Feb.  8,Y  she  signed  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  "  Guil- 
ford Duoley  and  his  wife,"  as  it  was  insultingly  expressed. 
Feckenham,  the  former  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  sent  to 
endeavor  to  convert  the  lady  Jime  to  the  catholic  religion, 
but  all  his  arguments  failed  against  her  sound  sense  and 
steady  piety,  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution, 
(Feb.  19.)  lord  Guilford,  whom  Jane  had  refused  to  see  lest 
their  feelings  should  overcome  their  fortitude,  was  kd  out 
and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  the  presence  of  a  great  mui- 
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itude  of  people.  Jane  from  her  window  saw  him  go  forth, 
and  she  afterwards  beheld  his  bleeding  trunk  as  it  was 
brought  back  in  a  cart.  Her  own  execution  waa  to  take 
place  within  the  prer:iict3  of  the  Tower,  either  on  account 
of  her  rojal  extraction,  or  more  probably  from  fear  of  the 
effect  the  sight  of  her  youth  and  innocence  might  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  spectators.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
a  firm  step,  and  then  addressed  those  present,  sajnig  that 
she  was  come  there  to  die  for  the  commission  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act  in  taking  what  belonged  to  the  queen ;  but  adding 
that,  as  to  the  desire  or  prociuement  of  it,  she  washed  her 
hiinds  in  iiinocencj,  and  she  called  on  them  to  bear  witness 
that  she  died  a  true  Christian,  and  hoped  for  salvation  only 
througli  the  blood  of  Jesus.  She  then  knelt  down  and  re- 
peated the  fifty-first  psalm  in  English.  As  she  was  placing 
herself  before  the  block,  she  said  to  the  executioner,  "  I  pray 
you  despatch  me  quickly."  She  then  asked  him,  "  Will  you 
take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down?"  "No,  madam,"  replied 
he.  Her  eyes  being  bandaged  she  groped  about  for  the 
block,  and  not  finding  it  she  became  E  little  agitated  and 
said,  "What  shall  I  do?  where  is  it?  where  is  it?"  Her 
head  was  then  guided  to  the  right  spot.  She  stretched  forth 
her  neck  saying,  >'Lord!  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
.spirit,"  and  one  blow  terminated  her  existence. 

Even  the  popish  historian,  who  seems  to  regard  it  as  his 
duty  to  suppress  all  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  compassion 
when     p    t    t       ■    th       ff  y   thl"'t      aid  perhaps 

h:ive  b  Ih  fMy      flhdb  tained  from 

this  ddA  i         n        dlgh       dh  torian  says, 

"Th    h        y    f   J         y    ff    d  mpl      f  a  female  of 

aevea  by   h        mm     d    i      f       I        d        elation,  put 

to  de    h  f         q  h 

ticincl   by   h  I 

boast  of  what  wa 
veaerlt  Ij 

it  is  tl         f      p 

youtl     nd  b        y  w  h  w  t 

with  p     y    wh  ff 

sions  P    f      iy      bd     d      I 


J 

father  sanc- 

11  h     h 

1       dom  could 

nobility  or 

o-rdve  in  law   or 

pi         h 

ff 

f  I  g  h. 
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by  ambition.  His  brother  lord  T  boraas  Gray,  a  bolder  man 
shared  his  fate.  Sir  Nicliolas  Throgmorton  (vas  the  mosi 
forlunate  of  those  who  were  brought  to  trial ;  for  he  proved 
to  the  Siitisfaction  of  the  jury  that  fats  case  did  not  come 
withiD  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  they  acquitted  him. 
But  the  court  had  do  idea  of  being  balked  of  its  prey  by  the 
consciences  of  jurors.  They  were  all  summoned  before  the 
council,  committed  to  prison,  and  made  to  pay  fines  of  from 
1000  marks  to  2000/.  apiece.  This  made  other  juries  more 
pliant,  and  sir  John  Throgmorton  and  others  were  found 
guilty  at  once.  Wyat  was  reserved  for  some  time,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  prevail  on  him  to  accuse  the  'ady 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay.  He  partly  yielded,  hut  what  he 
Had  been  induced  to  say  not  being  deemed  sufEcient,  he  was 
sent  to  the  scaffold.  At  his  execution  (April  11)  he  de- 
clared that,  led  by  a  promise  of  his  life,  he  had  been  induced 
Jo  ch:irge  them  falsely  with  a  knowledge  of  his  enterprise. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  both  the  French  and  the 
[mperiai  ambassa()ors,  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons 
were  hung.  Our  own  writers  would  seem  to  limit  this 
number  to  little  more  than  sixty.*  On  the  2l)th  of  February 
four  hundred  others  were  led,  coupled  together  with  halters 
round  tiieir  necks,  to  the  till-yard,  where  the  queen  from  her 
gallery  pronounced  their  pardon,  and  the  poor  men  went 
away  shouting  "  God  save  queen  Mary !  " 

But  the  great  object  of  Mary  and  her  council  was  to  get 
the  lady  Elizabeth  into  their  toils,  as  the  emperor  strongly 
urged  her  execution.  In  the  beginning  of  December  she 
had  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  her  house 
at  Ashridge.  It  is  very  probable  that  she  had  received  some 
intimation  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  and  that, 
knowing  her  life  to  be  in  constant  danger  from  the  bigotry 
of  her  sister,  she  may  have  secretly  approved  of  them,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  ever  committed  her- 
self by  giving  her  consent  to  them.  B,ut  whether  fhe  court 
had  evidence  against  her  or  not,  the  very  moment  Wyat's 
suppressed,  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry 


"  The  Qocounts  may,  perhaps,  be  reconciled.  Noaillcs  writes  on  the 
19th  of  March,  that  above  400  had  been  hun^,  besides  50  captains  and 
gentlemen ;  Reiiard  on  the  llth  of  Februarj,  that  900  men,  laten  at 
the  fight  at  St.  James's,  had  been  executed  with  their  officers  ;  and  ot 
the  34th,  that  100.  had  sulfered  in  Kent.  Stow  soys,  that  on  the  14th 
and  IStli  of  February  about  50  of  Wyat's  faction  were  hanged.  May 
□ot  these  have  been  only  the  60  officeia  mentioned  by  the  nnibas 
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0  sen  to  A  hr  dge  vl  o^e  ccimn  ai  d  ra  h  d  ordprs 
h  J,  1  er  up  qu  ck  r  dead  &he  ao  dl  tl  &  t  e  c  j 
I  iv  1  and  vas  ret  led  to  rest  vhe  ll  ej  arr  ved  dt  te  at 
D  ^ht  Sb"  requested  not  to  be  d  aturbed  tdl  morn  g  but 
tl  PI  rs  ed  OB  ?ee  og  her  immediately  aid  fiHowed  her 
IdOy  rtc  her  chamber  Two  physicians  hdV  rg  repo  d 
tha  sh  night  travel  nithoijt  danger  to  her  life  sle  vaa 
plictd  1  ex    noring   at   ni  e    o  cl  ck    n   a   I  tte      a  d  I  er 

taktesa  waa  such  that  she  d  d  lot  reach  Loudon  till  tl  e 
fit  \  day  As  si  e  passed  along  the  streets  she  caused  the 
I  (t«r  to  be  opened  i  id  si  e  appeared  clad  iii  » t  jie  b  t  pale 
dro  c  vc'  en  w  th  her  d  sease  yet  at  II  d  spiay  g  tl  at  a  r 
oJ  nr  a  esty  »  d  d  g  ty  vl  hi  ature  had  p  e  "ied  o  i  her 
ta  ures  She  n  as  kepi  for  d  firt  g!  t  a  close  \  r  aoiier  at 
^er  own  residence  t  vas  then  determi  ted  to  send  her  to 
t^e  "  o  ver  SI  e  wrote  to  her  s  aCer  assert  ng  1  er  in  ooence 
n  iLe  trongest  ter  ns  a  d  cla  n  mg  a  perso  lal  i  tcrview  on 
the  grou  da  of  a  pro  niae  the  queen  had  e  1  t      Tier 

let  <■  vas  unheeded  and  on  Palm  S  i  day  si  e  wan  Ik  1  a 
b  ge  n  order  to  ei  bark  f  r  the  fower  As  ahe  j  ajsed 
a  fe  si  e  cast  I  er  eyes  up  to  the  wndovs  I  op  g  to  e 
I  er  aistcr  b  it  tl  e  queen  was  probably  e  g  g  (■  -i  her  d  vo 
t  o  &  SI  e  ve  t  red  to  say  th  t  she  wo  dered  the  nob  I  ty 
of  the  realm  would  s  ffer  her  to  be  led  into  capt  v  ty      SI  e 

bjected  to  Idud  ng  at  Tra  tors  Stair  but  o  le  of  the  lords 
SI  d  si  e  ous  D  (  ch  use  a  id  oft  red  her  I  s  cloak  as  t  was 
ra     ng      She  flung  it  fto  i  1  er   h  id    tej  ]  ed       t  say    cr 

Here  land  as  tr  e  a  b  bjet-t  being  i  pr  so  er  as  ever 
landed  at  tlese  stars  Befo  e  tl  ee  O  God  I  "peak  it 
having  no  other  friends  but  thee  alone.  The  warders  who 
came  to  receive  her  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  her  safety, 
for  which  they  were  dismissed,  next  day.  She  passed  ou 
and  sat  on  a  stone  to  rest  herself;  the  lieutenant  begged  of 
her  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain ;  she  replied,  "  Better  sitting 
here  than  in  a  worse  place."  She  was  then  led  to  hec 
apartment ;  the  doors  were  locked  and  bolted  on  her,  and 
she  remained  there  to  meditate  on  the  fate  of  her  guiltless 
mother  and  the  innocent  Jane  Gray  —  a.  fate  which  she.  had 
little  doubt  awaited  herself. 

Mary,  in  whose  bosom  fanaticism  had.  stifled  all  natural 
feeling,  was  willing  to  shed  her  sister's  blood;  the  emperor, 
acting  perhaps  on  the  principles  of  his  grandfather  in  the 
case  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  waa  urgent  to  have  hei.  axe- 
cuted,  if  possible  ;  Artr.Jcl  tuJ.  Paget  were  for  the  lami; 
course ;    hot   GardioKi    sim   p^a'.rly   that  iieitlisi    sht    noi 
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Courtcnay  could  lie  brought  within  the  provisions  of  25 
Eihi'.  III.,  now  the  only  law  of  treason.  It  may  be  that 
motives  of  humanity  had  some  influence  on  the  chaocellor'3 
mind,  but  tbeire  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  The  queen  feared 
to  taiie  OD  herself  the  responsibility  of  executing  her  sister 
conttaty  to  law.  The  rigor  of  Elizabeth's  conPnemtrst  was 
BO  far  relaxed  that  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a  smal!  garden 
within  Ihe  Tower  On  the  J9th  of  May  sir  Henry  Beding- 
held  came  ttith  one  hundred  soldiers  and  conveyed  her  to 
Richmond  nnd  tlience  to  Woodstock  castle,  where  she  was 
confined  as  strictly  as  when  m  the  lower  Courtsnay,  who 
WHS  a  cbse  prisoner  in  this  fDrtre^a  was  sent  on  the  22d  to 
FotheringdV 

The  queen  memtime  hy  on  n)  bed  of  roses.  Shp  waj 
in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension  she  distrusted  eveit 
those  who  were  about  hpr  and  did  not  venture  to  mova 
without  a  large  body  ol  guards  She  is  said  to  have,  had 
thouglls  o(  ordering  a  general  muster  of  the  people,  and 
tl^n  leizmg  their  irmi  and  Kying  them  up  in  the  fortresses. 
At  this  time  ^reat  numbers  of  the  ^entry  apprehensive  of 
the  ptrsectition  which  they  saw  coming  sold  their  properties 
aiid^eut  over  to  France 

A  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  April  a  sum  of  400,000 
crowns  sent  tor  the  purpose  b]  the  emperor,  is  said  lo  have 
been  employed  to  gam  over  the  membirs;  and  Mary,  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  h  hich  might  be  felt  about  llie 
church  lands  resumed  the  title  of  s  ipreme  head  of  the 
church  The  object  proposed  was  to  get  a  bill  passed,  ena- 
bling the  queen  to  dispose  of  the  crown  and  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. But  the  parliament  easily  saw  who  the  successor 
would  be,  and  that,  in  her  blind  folly  and  hatred  of  her 
sister,  the  queen  would  make  England  but  a  province  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  All  the  arts  of  Gardiner,  therefore, 
failed ;  they  would  not  even  make  it  treason  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  queen's  husband.  Bills  for  reviving  the 
law  of  the  Six  Articles  and  other  statutes  against  heresy, 
were  introduced  to  no  purpose,  and  the  queen,  finding  Ihe 
parliament  not  to  answer  her  ends,  dissolved  it. 

If  we  believe  the  malicious,  but  probaif.y  true,  siatenienta 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  queen  manifested  her  impa- 
tience for  the  arrival  of  her  young  husband  in  a  very  ridicu- 
lous manner.  She  frequently  complained  of  his  debiy,  re- 
garc'iiig  it  a?  intentional,  and  remarked  that  though  she 
broUi'lii  him  a  kingdom  a-i  r.ei  Jowsr,  he  had  not  favored 
her  i^ilh  a  single  letter;  ^rd  as  jhu  vieved  her  ordinary  and 
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aiireworu  features  in  her  glass,  she  feaied  lest  she  might  fail 
af  inspiring  him  with  affection.  At  length,  to  her  greai 
joy,  Philip  innded  at  Southampton,  (July  19.)  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  lords  of  the  council  and  presented  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter  After  a  short  delay  he  rode  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  «as  met  by  the  anxious  queen;  and  oa 
the  feast  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  (July  25,) 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Gardiner,  the 
bishop  of  thiit  see.  The  royal  pair  remained  there  for  some 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Windsor.  They  visited  the 
metropoHa,  where  they  were  received  with  those  very  dubi- 
ous marks  of  affection,  shows  and  pageants ;  but  the  charac- 
ter of  neither  was  calculated  to  gain  the  popular  favor.  The 
queen  was  anxious  to  have  her  husbitnd  all  to  herself,  and 
his  own  Spanish  pride  contributed  to  fence  him  round  with 
pomp  and  etiquette. 

But  the  object  nearest  the  queen's  heart  was  to  bring  her 
kingdom  again  inio  the  bosom  of  the  church.  As  this  could 
never  be  effected  while  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  to  fear 
for  their  property  in  the  church  lands,  the  pope  yieldecj  to 
the  representations  of  Gardiner,  and  signed  a  bull  empower 
ing  the  legate  to  "give,  alienate,  and  transfer"  to  the  present 
possessors  all  the  property  taken  from  the  church  in  the  two 
late  reigns.  It  was  now  deemed  advisable  to  convene  a  new 
parliament ;  and  as  the  queen  knew  she  might  depend  on  the 
compliance  of  the  degenerate  or  upstart  nobles,  who  never 
dreamed  of  opposing  the  royal  will,  no  matter  who  possessed 
the  crown,  her  sole  care  was  to  obtain  apliant  house  of  com- 
mons. Orders  were  therefore  sent  to  the  sheriffs  to  h.ve 
those  who  held  the  ancient  faith  elected;  the  protestanta 
were  dispirited,  and  consequently  a  house  containing  proba- 
biy  not  a  single  one  of  thejn  was  returned.  On  the  first  of 
November  the  parliament  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
chancellor  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  whose  ex- 
pectation he  said  it  was  that  they  would  accomplish  the  re- 
union of  the  realm  with  the  catholic  church.  One  of  the 
first  measures  for  this  purpose  was  to  introduce  a  bill  for  re- 
versing the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole.  It  was  passed  of 
course  without  hesitation. 

The  cardinal  meantime  was  on  his  way  to  England  ;  lord 
Paget,  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  air  William  CecU  had  been 
sent  to  meet  him  at  Brussels.  At  Dover  he  was  received  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  Montague;  as  he  advanced,  the 
gentry  of  the  county  joined  him  on  horseback.  He  entered 
a  barge  at  Gravesend,  where  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  cha 
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bishop  of  Durham  presented  him  with  the  act  reversing  hi« 
attainder  •  then,  fixing  his  silver  cross  in  the  prow,  he  pro- 
ceeded U  Westminster.  The  chancellor  received  him  as  he 
landed  ;  the  king  at  the  palace  gate,  tlie  queen  at  the  head 
of  (he  staircase.  After  a  short  stay  he  retired  to  Lambeth, 
and  occupied  the  archiepisxwpal  palace,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  abode. 

Four  days  after,  the  legate  returned  to  court,  whither  the 
lords  and  commons  had  been  summoned.  He  thanked  them 
for  reversing  his  attainder,  and  assured  them  of  his  readiness 
to  aid  in  restoring  them  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  They 
then  retired,  and  next  day  they  unanimously  voted  a  petition 
to  the  king  and  queen,  expressing  their  sorrow  for  the  defec- 
tion of  the  realm,  and  hoping  through  their  mediation  to  be 
again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  gracious 
reply  could  not  be  withheld.  On  the  following  day  the 
queen  came  and  sat  on  her  throne,  the  king  on  her  left,  the 
legate  on  her  right.  The  chancellor  read  out  the  petition: 
the  king  and  queen  spoke  to  the  cardinal,  who  then  rose,  and 
after  addressing  the  assembly  at  some  length,  solemnly  ab- 
solved them  and  the  whole  realm,  and  restored  them  to  the 
holy  church.  They  rose  and  followed  the  king  and  queen 
into  the  chapel,  where  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted.  The  next 
Sunday  the  legate  made  his  public  entrance  into  the  city. 
Gardiner  preached  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  lamenting  his  conduct 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  exhorting  all  to  follow  his 
example,  and  repent  and  amend. 

The  present  parliament  readily  passed  the  bill  against 
heresy,  and  the  others  which  had  been  rejected  by  (he  last. 
They  also  made  it  treason  to  compass  or  attempt  the  life  of 
Philip  during  his  union  with  the  queen ;  but  even  they  would 
go  no  further,  refuang  to  consent  even  to  his  coronation. 
An  act,  however,  was  passed,  giving  him  the  guaEdianship  of 
the  queen's  expected  issue,  '"  if  it  should  happen  to  her  other- 
wiae  tl  an  well  in  the  time  of  her  travel." 

The  lovesick  Mary  actually  fancied  at  this  time  that  her 
longing  desires  for  issue  were  about  to  be  gratified.  At  the 
first  sight  of  Pole  she  felt,  as  she  thought,  the  babe  moving  in 
her  womb  ;  this  by  some  of  the  zealous  was  likened  to  J.ohr 
the  Baptist's  leaping  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  sal-utation 
of  the  Virgin.  The  council  wrote  that  very  night  to  Bonnet 
to  order  a  Te  Deam  to  be  sung  in  St.  Paul's  and  the  other 
churches.  Prayers  were  composed  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  queen,  one  of  which  ran  partly  thu»;  "Give  therefore 
unto  thy  servants  Philip  and  Mary  a  male  issue,  which  maj 
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sit  in  tlie  seal  of  thy  k.igdom.  liive  unto  our  queen  a  little 
infant,  in  fashion  and  body  comely  and  beautiful,  in  pregnant 
wit  notable  and  excellent."  Public  rejoicings  were  made, 
and  the  household  of  the  prince  (for  bo  it  was  to  be)  wna  ar- 
ranged. But  all  was  mere  illusion ;  the  pregnancy,  as  after- 
rt-ards  appeared,  was  but  the  eoaimcncemeQt  of  dropsy  ! 

To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation,  Philip  caused  those 
who  were  in  confinement  iii  the  Tower  for  treason  to  be  stt 
at  liberty.  Through  his  means  the  same  favor  was  extended 
to  Couitenay,*  But  his  most  popular  act  was  obtaining  par- 
don for  the  princes*  Elizabeth  As  we  have  seen,  she  was 
now  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfield 
proved  90  rigorous  a  jailer  that  it  lo  e\id  hearing  one  day 
the  biithe  long  ot  i  milkmaid  she  couid  not  refrain  from 
wishing  that  sit  were  a  milkmaid  too  that  she  might  carol 
thus  gay  and  free  from  care  Her  situation  was  a  precarious 
one ;  as  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  as  a  protestant  in 
her  heart  shi,  WdS  in  object  ot  aversion  t)  tlie  queen,  who, 
according  to  Elizabeths  own  assertion  actually  thirsted  for 
her  blood  Gardiner  is  said  to  have  been  urgent  for  her  ex- 
ecution. Hi  used  we  are  told  when  the  punishment  of 
heretics  was  spoken  of,  to  say.  We  may  shake  off  the  leaves 
and  lop  the  branches ;  but  if  we  do  not  destroy  the  root,  the 
hope  of  heretics,  (i.  e.  the  princess,)  we  do  nothing."  And 
he  was  right;  for  had  she  been  cut  off,  and  had  the  queen 
of  Scots  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  injury  to  true  religion.  The  Spanish  matcii  alon? 
saved  Elizabeth ;  for  it  became  the  interest  of  him  who  had 
the  power  to  do  it  to  protect  her.  Nobler  motives  too  may 
have  actuated  Philip;  he  may  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  blood  of  a  princess  shed  to  gratify  revenge  and 
bigotry.  Such  motives  operated  at  least  on  his  Spanish  at- 
tendants. Fose  tells  us  that  when  lord  Paget  said  that  the 
king  would  not  have  any  quiet  commonweallh  in  England 
unless  her  head  were  stricken  from  the  shoulders,  the 
Spaniards  answered,  "  God  forbid  that  their  king  and  master 
[should  have  that  mind  to  consent  to  such  a  mischief;  "  and 
he  adds  that  they  never  ceased  urging  Philip  till  he  had  her 
released  from  prison.  To  this  is  to  be  added  Elizabeth's  ex- 
treme prudence,  which  prevented  her  enemies  from  gaining 
any  advantage  over  her,  and  her  feigning  to  be  a  catholic. 
Something  also  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mild  temper  of  car- 

lent,  and  he  d\n6  amp  aller  Bt 
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dinal  Pole,  his  gentlemanly  feeling,  hia  respect  for  rojal  and 
kindred  blood,  and  his  influence  over  ihe  queen. 

Hatfield  was  now  assigned  to  Elizabeth  as  a  residence, 
under  the  charge  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  humanity,  and  she  was  frequently  received  at  court.  It 
was  proposed  to  marry  her  to  some  foreign  prince,  but  she 
steadfastly  declined  all  the  offers  made  to  lier.  She  spent  her 
time  chielly  in  reading  the  classics  with  the  learned  Roger 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

MARY.      (COSTIBUED.) 

hiss— 1558. 

The  year  IS55  opened  with  dismal  prospects  for  the  prol- 
eatants.  The  qneen  had  already,  even  before  the  parliament 
met,  made  this  reply  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  writing : 
—  "Touching  the  punishment  of  heretics,  methinketh  it 
onght  to  be  done  without  rashness,  not  leaving  in  the  mean- 
time CO  do  Justice  to  [i.  e.  execute]  such  as  by  learning  would 
seem  to  deceive  the  simple;  and  the  rest  so  to  be  used  that 
the  people  might  well  perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned 
without  just  occasion;  by  which  they  shall  both  understand 
the  truth,  and  beware  not  to  do  the  like.  And  especially 
within  London  I  would  wish  none  to  be  burnt  without  some  of 
the  council's  presence,  and  both  there  and  every  where  good 
sermons  at  the  same  time."  On  the  iild  of  January  all  the 
bishops  went  to  Lambeth  to  receive  the  legate's  blessing  and 
directions.  Pole,  whose  natural  temper  was  mild  and  whose 
character  was  virtaous,  desired  them  to  return  to  their  sees 
and  endeavor  to  win  back  their  flocks  by  gentle  meihods. 
On  the  25th  (St.  Andrew's  day)  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sion through  London.  First  went  one  hundred  and  sixty 
priests,  all"  in  their  copes;  then  came  eight  bishops,  and 
lastly  Bonner,  bearing  the  host;  thanksgivings  were  offered 
to  God  for  reconciling  them  again  to  his  church ;  bonfires 
blazed  all  through  the  night,  and  this  day  was  appointed  to 
he  annually  observed  under  the  name  of  the  Feast  ofRecon- 
ciliation.  On  the  2Sth,  the  chancellor,  aided  by  the  bishops 
Bonner,  Tunstall,  Heath,  Thirlby,  Aldrich,  and  other  prel- 
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atcs,  iiiid  the  ilake  of  Norfolk  and  tlie  locds  Montague  and 
Wharton,  opened  his  court  under  the  legatine  authority  for 
thf.  trial  of  heretics  at  St.  Mary  Overy's  in  SoiUliwark. 

The  late  bishops  Hooper  and  Fervar,  and  Rogers,  Taylor 
and  some  other  divines  had  beeu  brought  on  the  22d  before 
the  chancellor  and  council ;  they  had  to  undergo  the  ill  lan- 
guage and  browbeating  of  Gardiner,  hut  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  principles.  Hooper  and  Rogers  were  now 
put  on  their  trial.  The  former  was  charged  with  marrying, 
though  a  priest;  with  maintaining  that  marriages  may  be  le- 
gally dissolved  for  fornication  and  adultery,  and  thai  persons 
so  released  may  marry  again ;  and  with  denying  transuh^'lan- 
tiation.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  all.  Of  the  last  he  said, 
"  I  have  done  so  ;  and  I  now  affirm  that  the  very  natural  body 
of  Christ  ia  not  really  and  substantially  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  I  assert,  moreover,  that  the  mass  is  idoJ- 
atrous,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  devil." 

Rogers  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  the  queen's  mercy 
and  be  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  He  replied  that 
he  had  never  departed  from  that  church,  and  that  he  would 
not  purchase  [lie  queen's  clemency  by  relapsing  into  anti- 
chrisiian  doctrines.  Gardiner  charged  him  with  insulting 
his  sovereign.  "  The  queen's  majesty,  God  save  her  grace ! 
would  have  been  well  enough,"  said  Rogers,  "  if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  counsels."  "The  queen  went  before  me," 
said  Gardiner;  "  it  was  her  own  motion."  "  1  never  can  nor 
will  believe  it,"  was  the  reply.  Bishop  Aid  rich  then  said, 
"  We  of  the  prelacy  will  bear  witness  to  ray  lord  cliancellor 
in  this."  "Yea,"  replied  Rogers,  "that  I  believe  well;" 
which  reply  caused  a  laugh  among  the  by-standers.  Gar- 
diner made  a  long  speech,  and  then  he  and  his  brethren  rose 
and  took  off  their  caps,  and  he  asked  the  fata!  question,  did 
he  believe  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  really  present  in 
the  sacrament.  He  answered  that  he  did  not.  The  passing 
.s  deferred  till  the  next  day,  under  the  pretence 
'o  prisoners  were  conducted  («  the 
Next  morning  they  were  brought 
p  nd      tl    y     f      d  t    recant,  they  were  condemned 

th       I     ges    I      dy  m  ed.     Rogers  requested  that 

hp  fbna       ag      (she  was  a  German,)  might 

m  nd  p  k  tl  1  n  wl  I  yet  he  lived.  "  She  is  not 
tl  y    w  f  d  G    d  Yea,  but  she    is,  my  lord," 

pi    d  R  g  nd  1    th  b    n  so  these  eighteen  yesrs." 

H         qe.        asfdlhe  two   prisoners    we.e  ther 

mm      d         1  e    h     IT     w  h  directions  to  keep  them  ir 
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were  given  thst  the 

•vith  candles  at  thei  h 

people  stood  with  lig  h       d  p 

for,  and  praised  the  pass 

Sovne  days  after,  B  N     g 

chapel  performed  th  g  m 

occaaioti  he  rejected  ^      q  R  g 

allowed  to  see  liia  O  4  F  R 

was  led  forth  to  be  Sm  hfi    d       m 

were  asaemhled  irih  tahh        ddp        dd 

him  as  heweiit  aloti       p         g        fi      fi      P  dim      Am 

them  he  beheld  his  w  d  d 

an  infant  at  the  bye  A  ak        p    d  if 

him  if  he  would  re  an      h  se 

stancy,  England's  j  p       mar 

As  we    shall  un  m  h 

mitos  dafe  to  narrate,  we  wdl  here  describe  the  manner  of 
them.  A  large  stake  or  post  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a 
ledge  or  step  to  it,  on  which  the  sictim  was  set,  standing 
stripped  to  his  shirt,  that  he  might  be  visible  to  all  the  spec- 
tators. He  was  fastened  to  the  stake  with  chains,  but  his 
arms  were  left  at  liberty.  Fagots  and  bundles  of  reeds  were 
then  piled  around  him,  to  which  fire  was  set,  and  he  was 
thus  consumed. 

The  next  day  (Feb.  5)  Hooper,  whom  it  Was  unwisely 
determined  to  burn  in  his  own  diocese,  was  taken  to  near 
St,  Diinstan's  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  six  men  of  the  royal  guard,  who  were  to  conduct 
him  to  Gloucester.  Having  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  at  the 
Angel,  St.  Clements,  he  mounted  the  horse  prepared  for  him. 
To  prevent  his  being  recognized  on  the  road,  he  was  made 
to  wear-^  hood  under  his  hat  whi!,h  covered  the  greater 
part  of  his  fa^e  ;  and  he  was  never  tiken  to  my  of  the  inns 
at  which  he  had  been  in  the  hibil  of  stoppmg  His  coming 
being  known,  a  large  multitude  of  people  met  him  uithin  a 
wile  of  Gloucester,  who  loudly  lamented  his  fate.  His 
guards  took  him  to  a  private  house,  and  kmdly  ailowfd  him 
to  pass  the  next  day  in  solitary  devotion  Str  Anthony 
Kingston,  one  of  his  former  heirers,  and  now  one  of  those 
appointed  to  conduct  his  mirtyrdom,  came  ir  and  saluted 
nim,  but  he  was  so  absorbed  m  prayer  that  he  did  not  Lear 
him.  Kingston  burst  into  tears,  and  when  he  drew  his  at- 
.ention,  urged  him  to  save  his  life   and  recant ;    but    his 
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arguments  were  of  no  avail,  ajul  he  retirea  thankir.g  God 
th^it  he  had  known  the  hiahop,  vvhu  had  been  the  means 
«f  reclaiming  him  from  sin.  In  the  evening  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  aldermen  came  to  receive  him  flora  his 
guards.  They  saluted  him  kindly,  and  were  going  to  take 
hiin  away  to  the  city  gaol  ;  but  (he  guards,  whose  hearts  he 
hid  won  on  the  journey  interceded,  offering  to  be  answerable 
for  him  if  left  for  (his  list  night  m  his  present  lodging;  to 
this  the  mwntrates  coosented  He  retired  to  rest  at  five 
odjcit  and  hivmg  hiept  soundly  for  some  hours,  arose 
and  emplo)ed  himseif  m  tervent  devotion. 

\t  ni  le  the  next  mornmg  {Feb  9)  the  sheriffs  came  with 
armed  men  to  conduct  hini  to  (he  pyre.  He  walked  be- 
tween then  Ifiuinj  on  a  stiff  on  account  of  the  sciatica 
which  hid  come  ou  hirn  m  prison.  As  it  was  market-day, 
abont  seven  tliousind  people  were  a,SBembled,  but  strict 
orders  fiom  the  council  not  to  permit  him  to  address  the 
people  had  been  received."  The  stake  had  been  fised  near 
a  great  elm  tree  in  front  of  the  cathedral  where  he  was  wont 
to  preach.  The  spectators  filled  the  place  around,  (he  houses, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  tree  ;  the  priests  of  the  college  stood 
in  the  chamber  over  the  gate.  When  he  arrived  he  knelt 
down  and  prayed  :  lord  Chaados,  who  presided  at  this  mar- 
tyrdom, observing  those  who  were  nearest  listening  atten- 
tively  to  his  prayers,  ordered  them  to  remove  to  a  greater 
distance.  A  box  containing  his  pardon  was  set  before  the 
victim.  "  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  wi(h  it !  "  said  he  twice. 
"  There  is  no  remedy  then,"  said  Chandos;  "  despatch, 
quickly."  Hooper  then  threw  off  his  gown,  desiring  the 
sheriffs  to  return  it  to  his  host,  to  whom  it  belonged.  He 
would  fain  have  retained  his  hose  and  doublet,  but  the  sheriffs, 
whose  perquisites  they  were  to  be,  would  not  suffer  him, 
"  such  was  their  greediness,"  When  he  was  fixed  to  the 
stake,  one  of  his  guards  came  and  kindly  fastened  some  bags 
of  gunpowder  about  him  to  shorten  his  torments.  The  pyre 
was  then  inflamed,  but  most  of  the  wood  was  green,  and  the 
wind  blew  the  flames  from  him.  At  length  it  blazed  up,  but 
it  sank  again,  leaving  him  all  scorched ;  even  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  did  him  little  injury.  His  sufferings 
lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  was 
seen   to  move  his  lips  constantly  in  prayer,  and   to  beat  his 

'  The  martyrs  were  nEually  enjoined  not  to  apeak.  ¥oxe  soys  thai 
the  council  used  to  threa.tpa  to  cut  out  thoir  tunjjues  if  they  (lid  not 
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breast,  which  he  continued  to  do  vvith  one  band  aller  hi' 
other  arm  had  dropped  off.  At  length  his  agonies  came  ic 
their  close. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  inlerestipg 
details  of  the  martyrdom  of  Taylor,  Saunders,  Bradford, 
and  others,  who  at  this  time  aealeii  their  testimony  to  the 
ti,  th  with  their  blood.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ihej  all  died 
with  the  utmost  constancy,  especially  those  who  were  mar- 
ried, thus  nobly  refuting  the  slanderous  assertions  of  their 
adversaries,  that  sensual  pleasure  was  the  bait  which  allured 
them  to  the  reformed  creed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  condemnation  of  Hooper 
and  Rogers,  the  chancellor  sat  no  mote,  but  resigned  the 
odious  office  to  Bonner,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said, 
that  he  "  seems  to  have  been  of  so  detestable  a  nature,  thai 
if  there  had  been  no  persecution  he  must  have  sought  other 
means  of  venting  his  cruelty."  What  Gardiner's  motive 
could  have  been  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  perhaps,  as  small 
matters  often  produce  great  effects,  it  was  the  shame  and 
annoyance  caused  by  the  constant  references  of  his  vietinia 
to  his  own  writings,  and  his  own  oaths,  that  induced  hira  to  de 
volve  the  task  to  one  untroubled  with  shame  or  compunction. 
Certainly  it  was  not  humanity  that  actuated  him.  Another 
Dotabie  circumstance  is  this: — On  the  10th  of  February, 
Alfonso  de  Castro,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  confessor  to  the 
king,  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  condemned  these 
sanguinary  proceedings  in  very  strong  terms,  as  contrary  to 
both  the  text  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  the  friar 
in  doing  so  acted  from  conscience  or  the  directions  of  Philip 
cannot  be  ascertained.  If  the  latter  was  the  cause,  it  inust 
have  been  that  Philip,  seeing  the  borroj:  caused  by  these  bar- 
barous executions,  and  knowing  that  they  would  be  laid  to 
bis  charge,  and  that  he  would  thus  lose  all  chance  of  obtaining 
the  goi-ernment  of  England,  took  this  mode  of  clearing  him- 
self. But  the  stratagem,  if  it  was  such,  was  of  no  avail ;  in 
a  few  weeks  the  piles  were  rekindled,  and  every  one  knew 
that  he  had  such  influence  over  the  queen  that  he  could  have 
ended  the  persecution  at  his  pleasnre. 

The  possessors  of  the  chtircli  lands,  as  we  have  seen 
seem  to  have  cared  little  about  religion   or  conscience  in 

*  Lingaril  disposes  of  Hooper  nnd  oil  these  martyrs  in  the  covnpnsa 
of  half  a  page.  ''To  desorilie  thp  sufieringa  of  eacli  individual,"  says 
he,  "  would  fatigue  the  paflence  aiid  torture  the  feelings  of  the  reailer." 
Though  it  may  seem  uncharitable,  we  suspect  there  were  other  reaaoni 
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soraparison  with  their  houses  and  manors ;  but  tlioy  now  ran 
some  risk  of  seeing  their  rights  of  possession  disputed.  A 
splendid  embassy,  headed  by  lord  Montague,  Thiri by  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Karne,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  lay  the 
submission  of  Englaud  before  (he  papal  throne.  But  wliile 
they  were  on  the  road,  pope  Pius  died ;  and  his  successor 
Marcellus,  oi  e  of  those  excellent  men  whom  chance  rather 
than  deaiiin  s  ems  to  have  phced  on  the  seat  of  St  Peter  * 
followed  him  to  the  tomb  mthm  i  few  davs  after  hi^  eleva- 
tion. The  "choice  of  the  college  now  lell  on  the  oardinil 
Oaraffa  a  man  hitherto  di-.tin^ui8hed  lor  the  austerity  of  his 
manners  But  when  placed  on  a  thione  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV  he  displayed  his  real  character,  and  in  pomp, 
in  arrogance  and  in  nepotism  he  )ieided  to  none  of  his 
predecessors  This  haugiitv  pontiff  co  ideicended  to  torgive 
the  English  n  ition  the  sin  of  their  detection  and  he  con. 
firmed  the  erection  ol  Ireland  into  a  kmgdom  but  he  spolta 
strongly  of  the  guilt  of  detaining  any  portion  of  the  church 
property  and  seemed  determined  to  miiM  on  ils  lestitntion 
His  pride  however  yielded  foi  a  time  at  least  to  the  con 
sideratims  of  pxpediency 

While  England  was  thus  brought  again  within  the  papal 
fold,  and  the  tortures  of  the  heretics  proved  how  sincerely 
her  government  had  imbibed  the  «ipuit  of  Rome  Cianmer 
Ridley  and  Latimer  lay  in  pn^'on  expecting  the  f  te  which 
they  idle  i  awaited  them  In  the  beginning  of  March  in 
the  preceding  year  they  had  been  transmitted  to  Otford 
where  they  were  required  to  dispute  with  a  commission 
presided  over  by  Dr  Weston  on  the  subjeU  of  the  euch  i 
rist  and  the  mass  This  disputation  lasted  for  three  days 
The  prisoners  met  with  little  but  sophistry  insult  and  de- 
rision and  a"!  they  steadfi'itly  m  untamed  their  opinions, 
they  Herp  condemned  as  heretics,  themselves  their  faut)rs 
and  patrons  A  grand  mass  was  celebrated  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  to  which  succe''ded  a  proce'-sion  Westjncirry- 
ing  the  deitied  waler  under  a  caiiop}  The  commissioners 
then  quitted  Oxford  Cranmer,  probahlv  being  regirded  ai 
an  attiinted  traiinr  was  confined  m  the  common  jad  which 
was  named  Bocardo  the  other  t«o  prel  ites  were  kept  in 
separate  houses 

As  there  was  no  law  at  this  time  by  which  deniers  of  the 

"  "  I  coold  not  believe,"  wrote  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  "  Ihat 
S»nta  Cro.;e  could  be  made  the  pope  ;  beoauae  all  his  ninnnera,  and  the 
path  in  ivilioh  he  walke  J,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  eonlrary  to  that  bj 
ivhif.h  the  papacy  is  obtained." 
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real  presence  could  be  burnt,  the  government  v., is  obliged  to 
wait  till  parliament  should  have  armed  them  with  ppwera  for 
Jhe  purpose.  The  prelates  were,  therefore,  left  in  their 
orisons  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  (1555,)  when 
Brookes  bishop  of  Gloucester  came  down,  by  commission 
from  the  legale,  as  papal  sub-delegate,  attended  bj  two 
civilians.  Martin  and  Storey,  as  the  royal  proctors.  Ho 
opened  his  commiasion  (Sept.  12)  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
seated  on  a  scaffold,  ten  feet  high,  over  (he  high  altar.  Cran- 
mer  was  led  in,  habited  Id  his  doctor's  dress;  he  took  no 
notice  of  Brookes,  but  saluted  the  royal  proctors  Brookes 
observed  that  his  present  aifua     n  d  b  n         m         e- 

spect.     Cranmer  mildly  replied    h      h     m     n    n     p 
disrespect  to  him,  but  that  he  h  d  n 

re-admit  the   bishop    of  Rom  h  to    h  m 

Brookes  then  addressed    him,     h       ng      m        h  y 

perjury,  treason,  and  adultery.      M  rt  w  d  me 

strain.     Cranmer,  being  perm      d  h     d 

knell  down  and  repeated  (he  L    d  h 

and  reciting  the  creed,  proceed  h         h  f 

the  pope,  and  to  inveigh  ag  h     p  g 

prayers  in  a  foreign  language.  Speaking  o!  his  book  on  the 
eucharist,  he  mainlained  that  it  was  conformable  to  the 
decisions  of  the  church  for  the  first  thousand  years.  "  If 
from  any  doctor  who  wrote  within  that  period,"  said  he,  "  a 
passage  can  be  brought  proving  the  authorized  prevalence 
of  a  belief  in  the  corporal  presence,  I  will  give  over."  He 
objected  to  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him,  as  being 
perjured  men,  who  had  before  sworn  to  renounce  the  pope. 
The  nest  day  he  was  cited  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
pope  within  eighty  days,  and  was  then  sent  back  to  his 
prison. 

On  the  30th  of  September  Brookes  sat  again,  aided  by 
White  of  Lincoln  and  Holiman  of  Bristol.  Ridley  was 
brought  before  them.  He  took  off  his  cap,  but  when  the 
commission  in  the  name  of  the  pope  and  iegate  was  read  he 
put  it  on  again.  He  was  remonstrated  with,  and  on  the 
whole  was  treated  with  civility.  Five  articles,  two  of  which 
related  to  transubfitantiation  and  the  mass,  were  offered  to 
him  to  subscrihe.  He  refused,  and  he  repeated  his  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  court.  Ridley  was  then  re 
moved,  and  Latimer  was  brought  in.  The  venerable  man 
was.  clad  in  a  threadbare  frieze  gown,  fastened  round  hia 
hips  by  a  common  leathern  girdle;  be  had  a  nightcap  on  his 
head,  covered  by  a  handkerchief,  over  which  was  a  trades 
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man's  cap  with  flaps  biiUoiieil  under  his  chin.  Ilia  Testa- 
ment was  3U3peaded  from  his  girdie,  and  his  spectacles 
from  his  ueck ;  he  held  his  hat  in  his  hand.  White  treated 
him  with  courtesy,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  church;  Latimer,  having  obtained  permission  to  sit, 
proceeded  to  refute  his  arguments,  and  lie  quoted  from  a 
eermoa  lately  published  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
Suripture  was  perverted  in  support  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
"  What  dipping  of  God's  coin  is  this ! "  added  he  in  his< 
usual  manner.  These  words  caused  a  laugh,  which  in- 
creased when  it  was  made  known  that  Brookes  himself  was 
the  preactier.  "Was  it  yours,  my  lord?"  said  Latimei 
"  Indeed  I  know  niit  youi'  lordship,  neither  did  I  ever  see 
you  before,  ileither  yet  see  you.now  through  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  shining  between  you  and  me."  The  merriment 
was  redoubled  at  this  simple  address ;  Latimer,  who  felt  its 
unsuitableness  to  the  occasion,  then  said,  "Why,  my  mas- 
ters, this  is  ho  laughing  matter,  I  answer  upon  life  and  death. 
'Woe  unto  you  that  laiigh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and 
weep ! '  "  After  some  more  conversation  he  was  required  to 
subscHbe  the  five  articles.  He  refused,  protesting  at  the 
saijie  time,  like  Ridley,  against  the  authority  of  the  court. 

The  liext  morning  Ridley  was  again  brought  before  the 
court.  He  remained  covered,  but  his  cap  was  taken  off  by 
order  of  bishop  White.  He  gave  in  a  written  answer  on  the 
subject  of  the  five  articles,  and,  having  again  refused  to  sub- 
scribe them,  he  was  excommunicated  as  an  impugner  of  the 
real  presence,  transubstantiation,  and  the  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass.  Latimer  was  nest  brought  in;  he  was 
exhorted  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  chiirch ;  he 
asserted  that  he  never  was  out  of  it,  but  he  reprobated  thosa 
who  artfully  confounded  it  with  the  Romish  church,  which 
last  he  said  ought  rather  to  be  called  diabolical.  He  then 
refused  to  subscribe,  and  was  excommunicated. 

Some  days  after,  the  mockery  of  degradation  was  under 
gone  by  the  two  martyrs.  When  Ridley  was  forced  to  pii 
on  the  Romish  vestments,  he  said,  alluding  to  the  indignities 
offered  to  Christ,  ''  The  disciple  is  hot  above  his  master,  nor 
the  servant  above  his  lord."  When  it  was  over,  he  gave 
Brookes  a  supplication,  which  he  requested  him  to  present 
to  the  queen.  It  was  on  behalf  of  some  tenants  of  the  see  of 
London,  to  whom  he  had  given  leases  which  Bonner  refused 
to  allow,  and  of  his  sister,  who^e  husband  he  had  placed  in  a 
situation  of  which  Bonner  had  deprived  him.  At  the  mime 
37* 
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ni'liis  sister,  tears  checked  bis  utterance.     "This  ia  nalure 
that  movetli  me,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have  now  done." 

The  following  morning  (Oct.  16)  the  martyrs  were  led 
from  their  prisons  to  the  pyre  in  the  old  city-ditch,  opposite 
Baliol  college.  As  Ridley  passed  by  Bocardo,  he  looked  up, 
hoping  to  catch  a  last  view  of  Cranmer ;  but  he  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  an  argumept  with  De  Soto,  a  Spanish 
rlominican,  and  some  others.  He  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
ivent  up  to  the  roof  of  the  prison,  whence  he  had  a  view  of 
the  pyre,  and  on  his  knees  with  outspread  hands  prayed  tc 
God  fo  give  them  constancy  of  faith  and  hope  in  their  agony. 
When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  they  embraced 
each  other,  and  Kidley  said,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for 
God  will  either  asauage  the  fury  of  the  fire  or  else  strengthen 
ns  to  abide  it."  They  kissed  their  stakes,  knelt  and  prayed, 
and  then  conversed  together.  Dr.  Smyth,  a  man  who  always 
thought  with  those  in  power,  then  mounted  a  pulpit,  and 
preached  from  the  text"  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  il  profiteth  me  nothing ; "  and  the  sort 
of  charity  which  his  discourse  contained  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured :  when  he  had  concluded,  Ridley  craved  permission 
of  lord  Williams  of  Thame,  who  presided,  lo  make  a  reply. 
Permission  was  refused,  and  they  were  ordered  to  malie 
ready  for  death.  Ridley  distributed  parts  of  his  clothes  and 
various  little  articles  among  his  friends.  When  Latimer  was 
stripped  he  appeared  arrayed  in  a  new  shroud,  and  he  who  had 
lately  been  enfeebled  by  age  and  infirmity  now  "stood  bolt 
upright,"  says  Foxe,  "  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly 
behold  "  When  they  were  fastened  to  the  stakes,  Ridley's 
brother-iit-law  attached  bags  of  gunpowder  fo  them.  A 
lighted  fagot  was  then  thrown  at  their  feet.  "  Be  of  good 
comfort,  master  Ridley,"  then  said  Latimer,  "and  play  the 
min  We  shall  this  day,  by  God's  grace,  light  in  England 
■  «U(  h  a  candle  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  He  washed 
his  hinds,  as  it  were,  in  the  flames,  and  then  stroked  his  face 
with  them,  and  crying,  "  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul !  " 
speedily  expired.  Ridley's  sufferings  were  greatly  protract- 
ed; the  bottom  of  the  pyre  being  composed  of  liirze,  with 
fagots  heaped  upon  it,  the  fiame  beneath  was  at  first  strong, 
and  it  burnt  his  lower  extremities,  but  it  then  subsided.  In 
agony  he  cried,  "O,  for  Christ's  sake  let  the  fire  come  unto 
me ! "  His  brother-in-law  heaped  on  more  fagots ;  the  victim 
became  enveloped  in  a  dense  smoke,  when  he  kept  crving, 
"  I  cannot  burn ;  O,  let  the  fire  come  unto  rae !  "  Some  of  (he 
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fagots  were  then  removed  ;  the  flame  sprang  ij|j,  the  smolte 
cleared  olf,  and  it  was  seen  that  on  one  side  liis  shirt  was  not 
even  discolored.  He  turned  eagerly  to  the  flame,  the  gun- 
powder exploded,  and  he  ceased  to  exist. 

The  arch-persecutor  Gardiner  soon  followed  his  victims  to 
the  tomb.  He  had  been  suffering  from  disease  of  late.  On 
ths  2lEt  of  October,  when  the  parUanient  met,  he  addressed 
it,  and  displayed  even  more  than  his  usual  powers.  But  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  returned  to  liis  house,  where 
he  died  on  the  I2th  of  November.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
some  penitence;  for  on  our  Savior's  passion  being  read  to 
him,  when  they  came  to  St.  Peter's  denial  he  bade  them  stop 
there,  for  said  he,  "I  have  denied  with  Peter,  I  have  gone 
out  with  Peter,  but  I  have  not  yet  wept  bitterly  with  Peter ;  " 
words,  bowever,  rather  ambiguous.  He  was,  as  his  whole  life 
shows,  a  worldly-minded,  ambitious  man,  of  unscrupulous 
conscience,  proud  and  arrogant,  false  :md  artful.  The  re- 
formers charged  him  with  looseness  and  incontinence  of  living. 
He  was,  however,  an  able  statesman,  and  there  is  something 
not  unworthy  of  respect  in  his  conduct  during  the  late  reign. 

The  parliament,  owing  either  (o  the  want  of  Gardiner  to 
manage  it,  or  to  the  horror  caused  by  the  late  sanguinary 
proceedings,  or  aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance,  was  much 
lesscompliant  than  was  wished.  The  queen's  zeal  had  already 
led  her  to  give  back  to  the  church  such  portions  of  its  lands 
as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  but  she  wished  to  do 
more,  and  to  restore  the  tenths,  first-fruits,  etc.,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  pope  to  Henry  VIH.  by  the  act 
which  made  him  supreme  head  of  the  church.  This  measure 
passed  the  lords  without  opposition,  but  the  resistance  in  the 
commons  was  vigorous,  the  numbers  being  193  for,  126 
against  it.  As  a  revenue  of  60,000/.  a  year  was  thus  aban- 
doned, the  commons  were  naturally  indignant  at  being  | 
called  on  to  grant  considerable  supplies.  "What  justice  is 
there,"  said  they,  "in.  taxing  the  subject  to  relieve  the 
sovereign's  necessities,  when  she  refuses  to  avail  herself  of 
funds  legally  at  her  disposal?"  The  ministers  were  finally 
obliged  to  be  conienl  with  much  less  than  they  originally  de- 
manded. The  commons  refused  to  pass  a  bill  of  penalties 
against  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  and  those  who  hitJ  sought 
refuge  abroad  against  persecution,  and  another  to  disable 
certain  persons  from  acting  as  justices  of  peace ;  for  it  was 
known  that  their  aversion  to  persecution  was  their  offenca 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  9th  of  December. 

Wheii  Philip  found  that  the  queen's  pregna\iey   had  been 
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all  an  illuaion,  and  diat  there  remained  little  or  no  hope  of 
offspring,  and  saw  theutter  impossibility  of  ills  ever  aoqiiiring 
the  affections  of  the  nation,  he  readily  complied  with  hia 
father's  desire  of  returning  to  Flanders,  He  took  his  leave 
of  the  queen  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  on  ihe  25th  of  the 
following  month  the  emperor  made  to  him  the  famous  resig- 
nation of  his  dominions.  Mary  meantime  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  his  absence  by  petsecuting  her  lieretical  subjects 
and  by  reestablishing  the  friars  in  their  houses;  the  Gray 
Friars  were  replaced  at  Greenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Shene, 
and  the  Brigittins  at  Sion.  Westminster  again  became  an 
abbey,  and  the  house  of  the  Knights  of  St:  John  rose  from 
its  ruins.  She  doubtless,  in  her  blind  fanaticism,  reckoned 
it  as  not  her  least  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  that  in  the  course 
of  this  jear  not  less  than  sixty-seven  impugners  of  the  real 
presence,  of  whom  four  were  bishops  and  fifteen  were  priests, 
had  perished  in  the  flames. 

Cranmer  still  lay  in  prison.  He  had  written  a  very  manly 
letter  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  stated  his  reasons  for  denying 
the  pope's  authority.  To  this,  by  her  direction,  Pole  wrote 
a  reply ;  it  was  in  his  usual  vague,  declamatory  style,  well  sea- 
soned with  invective,  but  containing  a  memorable  attestation 
of  Cranmer's  merciful  exercise  of  hip  authority.  "  Nor  does 
it  at  all  avail,"  says  he,  "to  excuse  yoo,  that  you  have 
slaughtered  no  one,  hut  have  been  benign  and  gentle  to  all ; 
for  I  hear  this  asserted  by  some.  But  these  know  hot  what 
they  say,  nor  do  yon  perhaps  know  whether  you  have  slain 
any  one,  because  you  did  not  enter  Christ's  fold  with  this 
design,  nor,  after  you  entered  it,  are  conscious  to  yourself  of 
having  sought  the  Wood  of  any."  The  pontiff',  meantime,  as 
soon  as  the  eighty  days  were  expired,  condemned  him,  colla- 
ted Pole  to  the  primacy,  and  issued  a  commission  for  Crnn- 
mer's  degradation. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  (1556,)  Bonner  of  London  and 
Thirlby  of  Ely  took  their  seat  in  the  choir  of  Christ-church 
at  Oxford,  as  papa!  commissioners.  Craniiier  was  led  in  ;  the 
commission  was  read,  dwelling  as  usual  on  the  papal  im- 
partiality, and  stating  what  ample  time  had  been  given  to  the 
accused  to  proceed  with  his  appeal  and  defence.  "My 
lord, '  cried  Cvannier,  "  what  lies  be  these!  that  I,  being  con- 
tinually in  prison,  and  never  suffered  to  have  counsel  or  ad- 
vocate at  home,  should  procure  witness  and  appoint  counsel 
at  Rome.  God  must  needs  punish  this  open  and  shameless' 
falsehood."  When  the  commission  was  read,  the  various 
Romish  vestiftJnfs,  made  of  canvass  by  way  of  insult,  were 
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produced,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  them;  a  mock  mitre  wa( 
placed  oii  his  head,  and  a  mock  crosier  iu  his  hand.  The 
brutal  Boimer  then  began  to  scoff  at  him.  "  This  is  the 
man,"  cried  he,  "  that  hath  despised  the  pope,  and  now  is  to 
be  judged  bj  him !  This  is  the  man  that  hath  pulled  down 
so  many  chm'chea,  and  now  is  come  to  be  ji  dged  in  a  church ! 
This  is  the  man  that  contemned  the  blessed  sacrament,  ^nd 
now  is  come  to  be  condemned  before  that  sacrament ! " 
\nd  ao  he  ran  on,  though  Thirlhy  kept  pulling  him  by  the 
jleeve,  to  remind  him  of  a  promise  he  had  made  him  to  treat 
the  archbishop  with  respect.  When  they  went  to  lake  the 
crosier  from  him,  Cranmer  held  it  fast,  and  drew  from  his 
sleeve  an  appeal  to  the  next  free  general  council.  Thirlby, 
who  was  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  and  had  been  very  intimate 
with  the  primate,  shed  floods  of  tears,  declared  that  he  sat 
tiiere  against  his  will,  and  implored  him  to  recant ;  but  the 
vulgar-minded  Bonner  could  not  conceal  his  exultation 
when  he  saw  his  metropolitan  degraded.  "  Now  you  are  no 
longer  My  Lord,"  said  he ;  and  he  continued  to  speak  of 
him  as  "  this  gentleman  here." 

Cranmer  was  now  civilly  degraded,  and  might  be  burnt ; 
but  his  enemies  would  have  him  morally  degraded  also. 
Every  engine  was  therefore  set  at  work  to  induce  him  to  re- 
cant. The  dean  of  Christ-church  visited  him,  and  invited 
him  to  the  deanery.  He  was  there  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  was  induced  to  play  a  match  at  his  favorite 
game  of  bowls.  The  conversation,  in  which  John  de  Villa 
Garcia,  a  Spanish  friar,  lately  made  professor  of  theology, 
bore  a  leading  part,  turned  much  on  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects; he  was  assured  that  the  queen  felt  favorably  toward 
him.  "But  then,"  it  was  added,  "her  majesty  will  have 
Cranmer  a  catholic,  or  she  will  have  no  Cranmer  at  all." 
To  these  various  temptations  he  at  length  yielded,  and  he 
certainly  was  induced  to  make  a  recantation  of  some  kind; 
but  the  matter  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

There  are,  in  fact,  not  less  than  six  recantations  preserved 
which  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  subscribed.  Of  these,  the 
fifth  alone  contains  an  unequivocal  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
popery  ;  and  it  has  been  well  asked,  if  he  signed  this,  why 
require  him  to  sign  the  last,  —  a  vague,  inflated  document, 
evidently  the  compoisition  of  Polel  Most, of  these  papers 
were,  from  the  ambiguous  terms  (such  as  "  catholic  church") 
employed  in  them,  such  as  might  have  been  subscribed  with 
some  reserve  of  conscience  ;  but  sure  we  arc,  that  Ridley  and 
Latimer  would  never  have  put  their  hand  to  them.    The  love 
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of  lil'e,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  led  Cranmer  into  duplicity, 
and  we  liave  his  own  assertion  that  he  had  written  or  signed 
papers  containing  "  many  things  untrue." 

Aware  of  his  duplicity,  or  determined  that  it  should  not 
save  him,  the  government  had  sent  down  the  writ  for  liis  ex- 
ecution ;  but  his  fate  was  concealed  from  him.     On  the  aay 

before   he  was  to   die,   Dr.  Cole,  who   was  to  preach   at  liis 

death,  visited  him.  "  Have  you  continued,"  said  he,  "  in  the 
catholic  faith  wherein  1  left  you  ?  "  "  By  God's  grace,"  re- 
plied Cranmer,  still  dissembling,  "  I  shall  be  daily  more  con- 
firmed ii,  the  catholic  faith."  Early  next  morning  (March 
21)  Cole  came  again,  and  asked  if  lie  had  any  money  ;  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  gave  him  fifteen  crowns.  He  ex- 
horted him  to  constancy  in  the  faith,  and  Villa  Garcia  then 
came  and  urged  him  to  sign  a  seventh  recantation,  which  he 
would  be  required  to  make  in  public.  Cranmer  wrote  two 
copies  of  it,  one  for  himself  and  another  for  the  friar,  but  he 
signed  neither.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  he  was  led 
forth  to  be  burnt  in  the  place  where  his  friends  had  suffered, 
but  as  the  morning  was  wet  the  sermon  was  to  be  preached 
io  St.  Mary's  church.  He  walked  thither — now,  it  would 
seem,  aware  of  his  fate  —  between  two  friars,  who  mumbled 
psalms  ap  they  went ;  and  as  they  entered  the  church  they 
sang  the  Nunc  diraittis,  which  must  have  assured  him  that 
his  time  was  come.  He  was  placed  on  a  platform  opposite 
the  pulpit, "  and  when  he  bad  ascended  it  he  kneeled  down  and 
prayed,  weeping  tenderly,  which  moved  a  great  number  to 
tears,  that  had  conceived  an  assured  hope  of  his  conversion 
and  repentance."  Cole  then  commenced  his  sermon,  by 
assigning  reasons  why,  in  the  present  case,  a  heretic,  though 
penitent,  should  be  burnt;  and  when  he  had  gone  through 
them,  he  added,  "  There  are  other  reasons  which  have  moved 
the  queen  and  council  to  order  the  execution  of  the  person 
here  present,  but  which  are  not  meet  and  convenient  for 
every  man's  understanding."  He  then  exhorted  Cranmer, 
and  assured  him  that  masses  and  dirges  should  be  chanted 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He  concluded  by  calling  on 
all  present  to  pray  for  the  prisoner.  All  knelt.  "  \  think," 
says  the  writer,  "  there  was  never  such  a  number  so  earnestly 
praying  together ;  for  they  that  hated  him  before  low  loved  him 
for  bis  conversion  and  hope  of  continuance;  they  that  loved 
him  before,  could  not  suddenly  hate  him,  having  hope  of  his 
confession  again  of  his  fall.  So  love  and  hope  increased  devo- 
tion on  every  side."  Cole  then  called  on  Cranmer  to  perform 
his  promise  and  make  a  confession  of  his  faith,  so  that  al 
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miffht  understand  thut  he  was  a  catholic  indeed.  ''  I  will  do 
it,    said  Cranmer,  "  and  that  with  a  good  will." 

He  rose,  put  off  his  cap,  and  briefly  addressed  the  people; 
then  drawing  from  hia  sleeve  a  written  prayer,  repeated  it 
aloud.  Having  concluded  it,  he  knelt  down  and  repeated 
the  Lord's  prayer,  in  which  ail  joined,  kneeling  also.  He 
then  rose,  and  calmly  and  gravely  addressed  the  people,  ex- 
horting tliem  ''not  to  set  overmuch  by  the  false  glosing 
world,  to  obey  the  king  and  queen,  to  love  one  another  like 
brethreo  and  sistren,  lo  give  unto  the  poor."  He  then  de- 
clared his  belief  in  the  creed,  and  in  all  things  taught  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  And  now,"  said  he, ''  T  am 
come  to  the  great  thing  that  tcoubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  1  ever  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and 
that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
which  here  now  I  renounce  and  refuse,  as  things  written  with 
my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life  if  might  be  ; 
and  that  is  all  such  papers  as  T  have  written  or  signed  since 
my  degradation,  wherein  t  have  written  many  things  untrue ; 
and  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  my  hand  when  I  come  to  the  fire  shall  first  be 
burned.  And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him  aa  Christ's  en- 
emy, and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine."  At  these 
words  murmurs  were  heard.  Lord  Williams  charged  him 
with  dissembling.  "  Alas,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
a  man  that  all  my  life  loved  plainness,  and  until  this  time 
never  did  I  dissemble  against  the  truth ;  I  am  most  sorry  for 
this  my  fault,  but  now  is  the  time  in  which  I  must  strip  off 
all  disguise."  He  would  have  spoken  more,  but  Cole  cried 
out,  "  Stop  the  heretic's  mouth,  and  take  him  away." 

He  was  now  hurried  away  to  the  stake  ;  he  stripped  him- 
self with  haste  and  stood  in  his  shirt ;  when  he  took  off  his 
caps  his  head  appeared  quite  bald,  his  beard  was  white  and 
flowing.  He  again  declared  "  that  he  repented  his  recanta- 
tion right  sore ;  whereupon  the  lord  Williams  cried,  '  Make 
short,  make  short  1 '  Fire  being  now  put  to  him,  he  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame,  and  held 
it  there  a  good  space  before  the  fire  came  to  any  other  part 
of  his  body,  when  his  hand  was  seen  of  every  man  sensibly 
burning,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  This  hand  hath  offend- 
ed.'" His  suffering  were  short,  as  the  fire  soon  blazed  fierce- 
ly ;  his  heart  was  found  entire  ainidst  the  ashes.  "  His  pa- 
tience in  the  torment,"  adds  this  writer,"  his  courage  in  dying, 
if  it  had  been  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  weal  of  his  country, 
OT  the  testimony  of  truth,  as  it  was  for  a  pernicious  erroi,  .1 
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could  worthily  have  commended  the  example,  and  marked  i! 
with  the  fame  of  any  father  of  aiiuient  time.  His  death 
much  grieved  every  mao,  —  his  friends  for  love,  hia  enemies 
for  pity,  strangers  for  a  commou  kind  of  humanity  whereby 
we  are  bound  to  one  another."  * 

Thus  terminated  the  mortal  career  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a 
1  of  every  virtue  bul  firmness.  His  talents 
1  high  order,  and  the  modesty  of  his  temper 
made  liim  defer  too  impheidy  to  the  opinions  of  others;  but 
we  (Joubt  if  he  ever,  except  in  the  matter  of  his  recantation, 
acted  against  his  conscience,  though,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Joan 
Bocher,  his  conscience  was  not  always  well  informed.  His 
recantation  we  feel  hardly  inclined  to  regiet,  it  aiibrded  such 
occasion  for  the  display  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  and  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  sincere  repentance.  "  Let  those,"  siiys 
a  writer,  whose  beautiful  reflections  we  love  to  quote,  "  iet 
those  who  require  unbending  virtue  in  the  most  (empestuous 
times  condemn  the  amiable  and  faulty  primate;  others  who 
are  not  so  certain  of  their  own  steadiness  will  consider  his 
fate  as  perhaps  the  most  memorable  example  in  history  of  a 
soul  which,  though  debased,  is  not  depraved  by  an  act  of 
weakness,  and  preserves  an  heroic  courage  after  the  forfeiture 
of  honor,  its  natural  spur,  and  in  general  its  inseparable 
companion." 

The  very  day  ofCranmer's  martyrdom  Pole,  who  had  now 
al  length  taken  priest's  orders,  said  his  first  mass,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Out  of  decorum  he  had  deferred  the  ceremony  while  Cran- 
mer lived,  and  surely  the  same  feeling  might  have  induced 
him  to  defer  it  a  little  longer.  Many  people  applied  to  him 
the  words  of  the  prophet  to  Ahab  concerning  Naboth : 
"Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  1"  Along 
with  the  primacy  Pole  retained  for  some  time  the  see  of 
"Winchester ;  and  when  at  length  he  gave  it  up  to  White,  he 
made  him  covenant  to  pay  him  1000/.  a-year  out  of  it. 
Money  is  said  to  have  been  employed  at  Rome  to  have  this 
contract,  which  savored  of  simony,  allowed.  The  queen 
also  gave  him  several  estates  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
following  year  the  vindictive  pontiff,  who  was  Pole's  per 
sonal  enemy,  revoked  his  legatine  commission,  and  pro. 
posed  transferring  it  to  old  friar  Peto,  who  Was  now  the 
queen's  confessor,  and  whom  he  made  a  cardinal  for  the 
purpose.     But  Mary  firmly  supported  Pole  ;  the  pope's  mes- 
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?eiiger,  with  the  hat  and  letters    wis         p  d        C  d 

!he  tourfee  of  public  events  at  thi  p       d  p 

ceediiigs 

Philip    who  wit  now  It  war  with    F  w 

to  obtun  the  aid  sf  Ei„ldnd      F  r  p    p 

over  in  Miri.ii  ISy  lie  assure!  th  q 
be  his  last  visit  if  he  WdS  refused  M 
moat  desiro  is  of  gritity»ng  him    but  P  d     h  b 

of  the  council  were  decidedly  opposed  g  g        Eg      d 

in  a  war  for  Spanish  intecesta      For  Ph    p 

at  tl  js  time  Thomas  StilTord  grandso  h  d  k 

Bnckinghaii  sailed  with  a  small  lore         m  D    pp  d 

and  seized  the  old  castle  of  Scarbo  p 

proctimation  stating  ihit  he  was  com 
from  iti  pre  ent  thral  lo  n  to  the   Sp  n      d         B 
joined  him   and  he  wis  obliged  to  s  d 

day  (April  28)  t3   the   eatt    ot   We  nd       H 

brought  up  to  London  and  beheaded,  after  being  made  to 
confes''  that  the  king  of  France  had  aided  and  encouraged 
bim  m  hiB  enterprise  1  he  resistdiice  of  the  council,  whom 
the  queen  had  m  vam  menaced  even  with  a  dismissal,  was 
now  overcome   and  war  was  declared  against  France. 

The  queen  who  two  yeais  before  had  had  recourse  to  sun- 
dry unjust  and  violent  modes  of  raising  money,  put  some  of 
tile  n  now  agiin  in  practice  especi  lily  thst  of  privy  seals, 
that  IS  letters  addressed  to  persona  of  sutetance  requiring 
them  to  lend  the  sums  specified  in  thera  to  the  crown.  To 
viotual  a  fleet  she  'uBized  Jl  the  com  that  could  be  come  at 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  having  by  the  aid  of  impress- 
ment raised  in  iimy  of  ten  thousand  men,  she  sent  it  un- 
der the  ear!  of  Pembroke  to  join  that  of  Philip  iu  the  Low 
Countiies  In  ordei  to  secure  herself  agiunst  disturbances 
at  home  "^he  put  into  the  Towei  such  of  the  gentry  as  she 
most  s  Tipected  and  they  w  ei  e  taken  thither  eitSer  by  night, 
or  iiuffled  up  that  thev  niigbt  not  be  recognized. 

The  Spai  isb  army  when  joined  by  the  English  ausilirt- 
ries  numbered  forty  thousind  men.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  commanded  it  laid  &iege  to  the  town  of  St.  Q,uintiii. 
The  constible  Montmorency  advinced  to  its  relief;  but 
failmw  in  his  attempts  to  throw  'uccor  into  the  town,  he 
WIS  ittacked  on  his  retreat  by  the  besieging  army,  and  de- 
feited  (Aug  10)  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  The 
English  fleet  meantime  made  descents  on  various  parts  of 
the  toaat  of  France  Thp  Fiench  however,  soon  haiS  ample 
reiLKge  on  thi.  Figliah  qupen  tor  her  share  in  the  war, 
VOL    I  38 
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The  tluke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  16- 
solved  to  uttempt  a  plan,  which  liad  been  suggested  by  tne 
admiral  Coligni,  for  surprising  Caliiis.  In  die  month  of 
December  he  assembled  at  Compeigae  an  arnij  of  twenty- 
iive  thousand  mea,  with  a  large  battering  train ;  and  while 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  attempt  the  recovery  of  St. 
Quintin,  he  suddenly  inarohed  for  Calais,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  (155-S)  he  was  seen  approaching  that  town.  Calais 
was  surrounded  by  marshes,  impassable  during  the  winter, 
except  by  a  dike  defended  by  two  castles,  St.  Agatha  and 
Newnam-bridge.  The  French  carried  the  former  by  a  vig- 
orous assault,  and  the  latter  was  soon  also  obliged  to  sur- 
render ;  the  same  was  the  fate  of  another  castle  named  the 
Risbank,  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Bat- 
teries were  now  opened  on  the  town  and  castle,  and  the  gov 
ernor,  lord  Wentworth,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  (Jan.  7.) 
Guisnes  surrendered  shortly  after;  and  thus,  after  a  posses- 
sion of  two  hundred  years,  was  lost  the  only  acquisition  of 
Edward  III.  The  loss  was  in  truth  a  real  benefit  to  Eng- 
land, but  neither  the  queen  nor  the  people  viewed  it  in 
that  light;  it  was  regarded  as  a  stain  on  the  national  char- 
acter, and  it  augmented  the  already  great  unpopularity  of 
Mary.  She  was  herself  so  affected  that,  when  on  her  death- 
bed, she  said  to  her  attendants,  "  When  I  am  dead  and 
opened,  ye  shall  find  Calais  lying  in  my  heart." 

Parliament  when  assembled  (Jan.  30)  made  a  liberal  grant. 
.A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
port  of  Brest  in  Brittany  ;  but  it  failed  to  achieve  its  object, 
A  small  squadron  of  ten  English  ships,  however,  lent  such 
vaiuable  aid  to  count  Egraoni,  in  his  attack  at  Gravelines  on 
a  French  force  which  had  invaded  Flanders,  as  enabled  him 
to  give  it  a  total  overthrow. 

The  inauspicious  reign  of  Mary  was  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  She  was  buffering  under  disease ,  she  lelt  that  she 
had  lost  the  itTections  of  eien  that  portion  of  her  people 
who  agreed  witli  her  in  religious  sentiments,  by  her  subser- 
viency to  the  Spini-sh  councils  and  by  her  arbitral  y  taxa- 
tion, while  her  cruelties  had  drawn  on  her  the  well  merited 
hatred  of  the  protestints  She  had  also  the  mournful  con- 
viction that  she  bad  exercised  cruelty  to  little  purpose,  as 
the  heresy  had  been  hatdly  checked  by  it,  and  she  knew 
that  her  BUCce=-or  however  she  might  now  dissemble,  se 
cretly  held  the  reformed  doctrine*"  and  would  probably  re- 
establish them.  Finally,  her  husband,  for  «hom  she  had 
forfeited  thf  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  for  whom  she  fel( 
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inch  extravagant  fondness,  was  negligent,  if  not  unkind, 
Hei  mind  is  also,  said  to  have  been  kept  in  a  constant  fer- 
ment by  the  paper-wa[  that  was  carried  on  ajjainat  herself 
and  her  religion  by  the  exiles  at  Geneva. 

While  siioh  was  the  state  of  her  mind  and  body,  she  was 
attacked  by  the  epidemic  fever  then  prevaient,  and  after  lan- 
guishing for  three  months  she  breathed  her  last,  (Nov.  17,1 
during  the  perfovmance  of  mass  in  lier  chamber,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  her  age.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  ill  of  the 
same  feier,  died  the  followiug  day. 

Tl         w  lip  k  ng  examples  of  the 

fl  n  d  ?nd  heart.    Mary 

n  and  d        d  of  mental  powers. 

O  ibited  great  energy 

h  Sh    w  d         ere  in  friendship ; 

w      d  b  d  But  unfortunately 

g  g    a        buperstition,  which 

g  ff  h  '  those  ivho  dared 

es  h        h    D    ty  had  given  them, 

p    b  G  d      m    cy,  and  that  prom- 

be  ol)served.  And 
m  re  remain  in  history  as  that 
Apart,  however,  from  religion, 
d  amiable  Jane  Gray  will  al- 
f  Mary  was  harsh  and  unre- 

The        d      1   was  1  letters,  polished  in   mammra 

and  vir  n         d    g  humane,  and  to  a  neriaiii 

extent  1  b      I        f    1  1        eligion  made  him  a  traitor 

to  his  d  t       t  a  scurrilous  libeliei,  am'  a 

perseou  d      1      f   hose  who  dissented  from  his 

creed.     Fo     i      gh  y  b     rue  that  he  did  not  urge  on 

the  per      u  1       I     y       sented  to  it,  and  not  a  week 

before  h     d      h  fi      p  he  last  of  the  victims  whom 

his  owi    ce     h  h  d  g  er  to  the  secular  arm,  were 

burnt  in  his  diocese. 


•  In  1557,  lord  Stfniitnn,  a  xeahns  cntholio,  seiaed  two  gentlpmen 
named  Hargil,  fatiier  and  son,  with  whom  he  was  nt  variance,  and  with 
llie  aid  of  liis  scrTnnis  put  them  priyately  to  death  in  his  own  house, 
andbatied  them  in  a  pit  fifleen  feet  deep.  The  murder,  however,  cam? 
to  light,  and  he  and  four  of  his  servants  were  found  guilty.  All  the 
mtecest  made  with  the  queen  to  save  him  was  of  no  avsil ;  she  would 
only  grant  him  the  favor  to  be  hong  with  a  silken  rope.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  lingard  takes  no  notice  of  this  asi.  so  creditable  to  Morv. 
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With  the  deaths  of  Mary,  Pole,  and  Gardiner,  ended  for- 
ever the  dominion  of  popery  in  England.  The  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  them  were  even  of  advantage  to  the  reformed 
faith.  The  English  nation  is  naturally  averse  from  cruelty, 
and  the  sight  of  the  constancy  and  even  exultation  with 
which  the  martyrs  met  their  fate,  while  it  caused  pity  and 
admiration  for  the  sufferers,  iospiied  a  natural  favor  toward 
the  religion  which  enabled  men  to  die  thus  cheerfully,  and 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  system  which  required 
the  aid  of  the  stake  and  fagot.  Hence  many  who  were 
catholics  at  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign,  were  prot- 
estants  at  its  close ;  and  hence  her  successor  found  bo 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  reformed  faith.  The 
number  who  perished  in  the  flames  during  the  four  years 
of  the  persecution  was  little  short  of  three  hundred,*  of 
whom  more  than  a  aisth  were  women,  and  some  were 
children  and  even  babes.f  There  were  five  prelates  and 
twenty-one  of  the  other  clergy  among  the  victims.  We 
find  eight  gentlemen  noticed,  but  none  of  the  nobles  or 
knights  who  had  obtained  the  spoil  of  the  abbeys. 

■  Speed  says  974,  Burnet  984,  Collins  990.  Lard  Burleigh  (Stiype, 
Lcoles.  Mem.  chap.  Ixiv.)  states  the  numhev  who  periaiied  inlliiHreign 
by  impriaoaments,  torments,  famine,  and  fire  at  400,  of  whom  980  were 
lumt.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authotily  Dr.  Lingard  eaya 
that  "  almost  300  persons  perished  in  the  flames  fof  religions  opinion." 
i[  IS  not  his  usual  oracle^  the  veracious  Sanders,  for  ke  exultingly  saya 
there  were  some  hondreds ;  his  words  deserve  to  be  quoteJ-  "  Legi- 
I xj x: — :™  .1  an.ys  he,  '*  de  pnniendis  hffireticis  iteruni  aelo  prin 


cipe  Christiana  diguiasimo  renovatis  uon  Bolum  ille  [Cranmer]  sed 
'liqiuit  psendciprophetaram  cenijtriis  sunt  snblatn."  p.  S^it. 

Lnrd  Butleigli  fuillier  says,  tliat  there  were  more  than  60  women 
anil  40  children  among  the  suff'ereis,  and  that  of  tlie  formei  5' some 
were  great  with  child,  oat  of  whose  bodies  the  child  by  lire  was  ex- 
pelled alive,  and  yet  also  cruelly  burnt."  Dr.  Lingard  rejects  this  e« 
resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  Foxe,  who  he  aays  was  refuted  bv 
Hardinff  and  I'ersons ;  he  does  not  notice  lord  Bucleiifh'f  ' "  ' 
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ELIZADETH. 
1558— 15(i5. 

Ei.izABETiT  was  proclaimed  immediately  on  the  death  of 
her  sister.  Bonfites  and  illuminations  testified  the  joy  of 
the  people,  and  their  hopes  of  happier  days.  A  deputation 
of  the  council  repaired  nest  day  to  Hatfield,  lo  convey  to  the 
new  (jQeen  the  tidings  of  her  accession.  She  fell  on  her 
knpes,  and  iaid,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel- 
loui  in  our  eyes."  Acting  under  the  advice  of  sir  William 
Cecil,  who  had  long  been  in  communication  with  hev,  sW 
declared  her  intention  of  continuing  most  of  the  late  queen's 
counsellors  in  their  offices.*  The  necessary  regulations  were 
forthwith  made  respecting  public  affairs,  and  on  the 23d  the 
queen  set  out  for  London.  She  was  met  at  Highgate  by  the 
bishops,  to  all  of  whom,  except  Bonner,  she  gave  a  gracious 
reception.  She  Jay  thai  night  at  the  Charter-house,  the 
residence  of  lord  North,  and  proceeded  next  day  (Nov.  25) 
to  the  Tower.  The  thoughts  of  the  change  in  her  condition 
since  she  had  entered  that  royal  fortress  a  prisoner,  awoke 
her  religious  feelings,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  adopted  had  been  to  send  to 
inform  foreign  princes  of  the  death  of  the  late  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  queen.  Lord  Cobham  was  appointed 
lo  convey  the  tidings  to  king  Philip,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  queen's  gratitude  for  the  friendship  he  had  shown 
her  during  the  iate  reign.  Pliilip  in  return,  through  his 
ambassador  the  duke  of  Feria,  offered  his  hand  to  Elizabeth, 
assuring  her  (hat  he  would  obtain  the  requisite  dispensation 
from  Rome,  But  every  motive,  both  public  and  private, 
operated  in  the  queen's  mind  against  this  match.  The 
nation  was  so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  connection,  that  by  con- 
tinuing it  she  would  forfeit  her  popularity;  and  as  Philip 

*  Thnse  whom  she  retained  (who  of  course  were  oiitholioB)  wdre 
DTclibiBhop  Heath,  chiincellor;  marquees  Winchester,  treasurer;  eails 
Arundel,  Shreivaburj,  Derby,  Pembroke;  lord  a  Clinton  and  Howard 
of  EffiDghum;  sirsT.  Clieyney,  W.  Petre,  J.  Maai      "-  ■    "    •    ■■■ 
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and  she  were  related  in  the  same  degree  as  hef  father  snd 
Catherine  of  Aragon  had  been,  it  woald  be  in  effect  ac- 
knowledging that  her  mother's  marriage  was  not  valid,  and 
her  own  birth  not  legitimate.  She  therefore  declined  the 
proposed  union  in  the  most  civil  terms. 

Her  accession  was  also  notified  at  Rome,  but  the  intem- 
perate old  man  wlio  occupied  the  seat  of  infallibility  replied, 
that  as  England  was  a  fiei'of  the  Holy  See  it  was  great  pre- 
sumption ill  her  to  assume  the  title  and  authority  of  qneen, 
and  that  being  illegitimate  she  could  not  inherit.  However, 
if  she  would  renounce  ail  title  to  the  crown  and  submit  en- 
tirely to  his  will,  she  sbould  be  treated  with  all  the  lenity 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See.  These  impoteni 
assumptions  were  of  no  effect ;  Elizabeth  heeded  little  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  she  had  commenced  the  changes 
she  intended  in  religion  loug  before  his  answer  could  arrive. 

The  prudence  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  chief  adviser  Cecil, 
led  them  to  proceed  very  cautiously.  The  first  step  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  persecution ;  those  therefore  who  were  in  prison 
for  their  religion  were  released  on  their  own  recognizances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  queen's  obsequies  were  per- 
formed (Dec.  13)  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
church.  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  took  occasion  to  deliver  an  inflammatory 
discourse,  and  he  received  an  order  to  keep  his  house.  When 
intelligence  arrived  (Dec.  23)  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  a  solemn  dirge  and  requiem  were  ordered  to  be 
performed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  But  Elizabeth  forbade 
the  host  to  be  elevated  in  her  own  chapel,  and  she  directed 
that  a  part  of  the  service  should  be  performed  in  English. 
Many  of  the  reformers  had  already  returned  from  exile ;  they 
were  favorably  received  at  court,  but  preHching  was  pro- 
hibited withoutthe  royal  license.  Archbishop  Heath,  seeing 
the  course  matters  were  taking,  resigned  the  seals,  which 
were  committed  to  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  with  the  title  of  lord- 
keeper. 

The  I5th  of  January,  1559,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
coronation.  On  the  14th  the  queen  left  the  Tower  and 
proceeded  through  the  city  in  a  splendid  carriage,  preceded 
by  the  trumpeters  and  heralds,  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
nobles,  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  all  richly  at- 
tired in  crimsoo  velvet.  The  shouts  of  the  joyous  multitudes 
filled  the  air  as  she  passed  along,  and  the  cooipauiesof  thn 
city  displa;  ed  their  feelings  and  their  taste  in  the  manner  of 
the  age  bv  erecting  gorgeous pageaats,  as  they  were  named, 
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Lchly  arrayea  as  a  poet," 
lame  of  the  corporation    of 

1  day.     HeaUi  and    some 
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icross  the  streets.  On  one  appeared  the  eight  Beatitudes, 
suitably  habited,  each  of  which  was  appropriately  ascribed 
to  t!ie  queen.  At  the  conduit  in  Cheapside,  another  ex- 
hibited the  opposite  images  of  a  decayed  and  a  flourishing 
cominoiiwealih;  from  a  cave  beneath  issued  Time,  leading 
forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who  presented  au  English  Bible  to 
the  queen ;  Elizabeth  took  the  book,  pressed  it  to  het 
heart  and  lips,  and  said  she  thanked  the  City  more  for  it  than 
for  ali  the  cost  that  had  been  bestowed  on  her,  and  that  she 
would  often  read  it  over.  At  the  end  of  Cheapside  the  re- 
corder met  her,  and  presented  her  with  a  purse  containing 
1000  marks  in  gold,  which  weighty  gift  she  received  i 
both  her  hands.     The  giants  C  '  "  -  •  -^ - 

huge  forms  over  Temple  Ba 
Laliu  verses ;  and  a  child,  " 
pronounced  a  farewell  in  the 
London. 

The  coronation  took  place 
OLher  bishops  did  not  appear,  but,  the  greater  part  g 
atte.-dance,  arrayed  in  scarlet  like  the  temporal  nobles,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner  by  Ogle- 
thorpe, bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  the  following  morning,  it 
being  usual  on  such  occasions  to  release  prisoners,  as  she 
was  on  her  way  to  her  chapel  one  of  her  couriiera  presented 
to  her  a  petition,  beseeching  her  that  now  this  good  time 
four  or  five  principal  prisoners  more  might  be  released  ; 
these  were  the  four  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  that  they  could  not 
converse  with  the  common  people.  She  replied  with  great 
gravity  that  it  were  betterfirsttoinquireof  themselves  whether 
they  would  be  released  or  not. 

The  queen  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Id  person 
she  was  above  the  middle  size,  well  formed  and  majestic. 
Her  skin  was  fair,  her  hair  yellow,  her  eyes  bright  and 
lively,  her  nose  rather  aquiline.  Her  manners  were  affable, 
graceful  and  dignified  ;  her  mind  was  nighljr  cultivated  ;  she 
could  espress  herself  with  grace  and  ease  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  in  the  school  of  adversity  she  had  learned 
wisdom.  Such  wns  the  woman  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
sway  the  British  sceptre  with  a  dignity  unknown  to  antece- 
dent or  succeeding  monarchs.* 


*  [Mr.Kel^htleyisone  ofthoaew 
oteslant  religion,  and  ovErloofemg 
s  (jmea,  are  npt  to  ascribe  the,grea 
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On  the  25th  the  parliament  met.  The  same  causes,  name- 
y,  influence  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  aeal  oi'  those 
who  favored  it,  and  the  depression  of  those  of  opposite  sen- 
timents, which  had  given  a  catholic  parliament  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  reigu,  now  returned  one  zealoua  for  the 
Reformation.  Its  first  act  was  a  recognition  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  "  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,"  law- 
fully  descended    from  the  blood-royal  according  to  the  order 

of  succession  settled  in  the  35th  Hen,  VIII.  The  queen,  in 
ail  things  superior  to  her  predecessor,  did  not,  like  her,  os- 
tentatiously seek  a  declaration  of  the  validity  of  her  mother's 
marriage,  and  hu  h  w  bl  q  j  n  her  father,  and  revive 
the  memory  fen  h  weber  forgotten.  All  that 
was  reqoistt  pi    d  n  h  da  "  lawfully  descended 

of  the  blood     y  I      B  II    f  ng  the  tenths  and  first- 

fruits  to  th  d  f       ee     blisliing  the  supremacy, 

were  introdu  ed      d  d   n   p  te  of  the  strenuous  oppo- 

sition of  the  b  h  p  By  1  las  h  queen,  who  was  styled 
Governess  (not  Head)  of  the  Church,  was  invested  with  the 
whole  spiritual  power,  to  make  or  repeal  canons,  alter  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies,  suppress  heresies,  etc.,  without  con- 
sulting parliament  or  convocation.  Whoever  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  was  declared  incapable  of 
holding  office;  whoever  denied  it,  or  sought  to  deprive  the 
queen  of  it,  was  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first 
offence,  to  incur  &  pmiimmre  for  the  second,  the  third  was 
treason.  The  queen  was  to  nominate  directly  to  bishoprics, 
and  the  bishops  were  forbidden  to  alienate  the  revenues  of 
their  sees  or  make  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 
But  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  crown,  the 
church   derived  hut  little  advantase    from   this    well-meant 


A  bill  for  restoring  the  English  liturgy  was  next  brought 

inllaenoe  of  fliaf  queen.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that  her  charac- 
ter vi-as  little  more  estimable  than  that  of  Marv.  She  wBB  as  little  taiieht 
aa  lier  sister,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  the  leBaons  of  charity,  or  toler- 
ation. She  was  a  higot,  as  every  page  of  her  history  shows,  and  in 
heart  a  ven'  tyrant.  Her  efforts  were  most  zealously,  though,  happily, 
unsuocfisslully  directed  to  restrain  the  expanding  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  as  mamfested  in  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Commons'  housii 
of  parliament.     Persecution,  in  nomlwrless  forms,  of  those  dififering 


She  deserved,  as  fully  as  Mary,  the  title  "  hloody," 
with  eounsellors  who,  more  c'ear-sightf  "  ''     "  '    "     " 
of  the  advancement  of  the  age,  to  ^ev 


sounsellors  who,  more  clear-sighted  than  herself,  took  advantage 


ivhich  she  has  ever  aini^e  retained.    Hence  the  chief,  and  real,  glory  of 
E  iiaheth  s  reign.  —     T.  S.] 
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in  ;  but  the  matter  was  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  it  should  be  previously  dis- 
puted between  the  two  religious  pacties.  Eight  champions 
were  chosen  on  each  aide  ;  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ro- 
manists were  bishops  White  and  Watson,  dean  Coie,  and 
archdeacon  Harpafield  ;  of  the  proleslants,  Scory,  Jewel, 
Aylmer,  Cox,  Grindaj,  and  Home.  The  archbiahop  of  Yorit 
and  lord-keeper  Bacon  presided ;  the  place  was  Westminster 
Abbey ;  the  questions  proposed  were :  Whether  it  is  not 
against  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
church  to  use  an  unkuown  lanj^uage  iu  the  public  service  of 
the  church ;  whether  every  church  has  not  a  right  to  appoint 
ritea  and  ceremonies,  so  it  be  done  to  edification ;  whether  it 
can  be  proved  from    Scripture  that  there  is  a  propitiator) 

On  Friday,  the  3lst  of  March,  the  dispute  began  in  the 
pret^ence  of  the  privy  council  and  both  bouses  of  parliament. 
Though  it  was  to  be  managed  in  writing,  and  ten  days'  notice 
had  been  j;  i  en  the  Romish  pirty  said  they  had  nothing  writ- 
ten alleging  want  of  time  i  it  tl  ey  offered  to  give  some 
extenporiry  argu nents  for  tip  reteutun  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage Though  their  motives  lor  acting  thus  were  ob- 
vious their  ofifer  was  accepted  Dean  Cole  then  rose, 
well  proi  ided  w  th  papers  af  notes  and  prompted  by  bis 
colleagues  delivered  some  of  the  [oor  arguments  by  which 
this  absurd  practice  is  defended  well  seasoned  with  abuse 
of  the  reformers  he  concluded  by  observing,  that  nothing  is 
more  mexpedieit  than  to  bring  religious  rites  down  to  the 
level  of  the  vulgar  for  thdt  ignorance  ta  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion An  able  reply  was  read  by  Dr  Home,  which  drew 
forth  great  applause  The  Rominibts  saying  they  had  more 
arguments  to  urge  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following 
Mmday  on  which  day  they  raised  various  objections  ;  they 
refised  to  begin  alleging  that  the  protebtants  would  have  the 
advcint^ge  by  speaking  last  the  asseiibly  broke  up;  White 
and  Watson  were  committed  to  the  Tower  foi  contempt ;  three 
other  bishops  and  three  of  their  divines  were  heavily  lined, 
in  conformity  with  the  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  which 
extended  to  all  matters  in  that  age- 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  it  is  styled,  was  now  introduced 
and  passed ;  the  bishops  and  eight  temporal  peers  alone  dis- 
senting. This  act  directs  that  king  Edward's  second  service- 
book,  as  altered  by  the  committee  of  divines  appointed  for 
Ihe  purpose,  should  alone  be  used.  The  penalties  imposed 
on  those  ministers  who  should  use  any  other  service  were,  — 
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forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  a  year's 
impnsoiinient  for  the  second,  imprisonmeiit  for  ]ife  for  the 
thud  A  fiue  of  one  shiHing  was  imposed  on  tliose  who  siiould 
absent  themselves  from  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Reformation  was  thus  finally  and  effectually  estab- 
lished The  parliament  cone  uded  its  labors  by  the  grant  of 
a  Bubsidj,  followed  by  a  respectful  but  urgent  address  to 
the  queen,  praying  her  to  make  choice  of  a  husband.  She 
tUanUed  them  for  their  zeal,  but  assured  iheni  thiit  she  re- 
garded herself  as  solemnly  espoused  to  her  kingdom  at  her 
coronation,  and  that  she  viewed  her  subjects  as  her  children, 
and  debired  no  fairer  reuiembrance  of  her  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity than  this  inscription  on  her  tomb  :  "  Here  lies  Eliza- 
beth, who  lived  and  died  a  maiden  queen." 

The  new  liturgy  came  into  use  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  Of  the  prelates,  Kitchen  of  Llandaff  alone 
would  take  it ;  the  others  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  as  also 
were  about  one  hundred  dignitaries  and  eighty  parish  priests : 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  without  hesita- 
tion. No  Sres  were  kindled  for  the  recusants ;  they  re- 
mained at  their  liberty  till  the  following  winter,  when  they 
began  to  attack  the  reformation  openly.  For  this  several  of 
them  were  committed  to  prison.  Bonner  was  confined  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  indul- 
ging to  the  last  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  Tnnstai  passed  the  short  remnant  of  his  days  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  met  with  every  attention  ;  the  same  pal- 
ace was  the  domicile  of  Thirlhy  ;  Bourne  was  sent  to  reside 
with  the  dean  of  Exeter  ;  Heath  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  his  estate  at  Cobham  in  Surrey,  where  the  queen  often 
visited  him.  Some  died,  others  went  abroad.  The  places 
of  the  deprived  prelates  were  supplied  by  the  most  eminent 
protestanls.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  queen's  mother,  was 
selected  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated 
(Dec.  17}  by  four  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  deprived  in 

Having  thus  brought  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  to 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  will  now 
turn  our  eyes  to  its  foreign  relations. 

The  iate  queen  had  left  her  successor  a  legacy  of  a  war 
with  both  France  and  Scotland  ;  but  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  had  been  commenced  nt  Cercamp,  and  were  now 
continued  at  Cateau-Cambresis.     The  differences  between 
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the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  eaisily  arranged,  but 
Philip,  as  bound  in  honor,  insisted  on  the  restitution  of 
Calais  to  his  English  ally.  To  this  the  French  cabinet  waa 
oy  i.o  means  disposed  to  assent,  and  Philip's  zeal  cooled 
wiien  he  found  he  had  no  prospect  of  the  queen's  hand ;  he, 
however,  offered  to  continue  the  war  on  account  of  it,  pro- 
vided she  would  engage  not  to  make  peace  for  sis  years. 
But  to  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  the  pos- 
session of  Calais,  even  if  it  could  be  recovered,  seemed  so 
inadequate  to  the  cost  likely  to  be  incurred,  that  they  reject-  - 
ed  the  proposal,  and  the  English  envoys  were  directed  to 
make  peace  on  any  reasonable  terms.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  Henry  should  retain  Calais  for  eight  years,  and 
if  he  did  not  then  restore  it,  he  should  pay  500,000  crowns, 
and  the  queen's  title  should  remain;  but  that  if  during  that 
time  Elizabeth  made  war  on  France  or  Scotland,  she  should 
forfeit  Calais,  which  Henry  should  restore  immediately  if  he 
were  the  first  to  break  the  peace.  It  was  plain  that  this  was 
only  a  decent  pretext  for  abandoning  Calais,  and  the  judi- 
cious saw  in  it  grounds  for  admiring  the  queen's  good  sense 
and  prudence.  A  general  peace  was  now  concluded,  (April 
2,)  and  Philip,  giving  up  eJI  thoughts  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, married  the  French  king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  his  son  Don  Carlos.    ' 

One  difference  of  no  small  moment  remained  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  king  of  France.  Following  Ihe  unnatural 
practice  then  common  among  crowned  heads,  he  had  caused 
t  lie  dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  be  married  iu  1558, 
though  the  prince  had  not  passed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mary  he  made  them  assume  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. For  according  to  the  papal  rules,  Elizabeth  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  the  queen  of  Scots  was  the  next  heir  on  the 
hereditary  principle.  When  Elizabeth's  ambassadors  com- 
plained, it  was  replied  that  Elizabeth  styled  herself  queen  of 
France,  and  that  Maty,  as  being  of  the  blood-royal  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  right  to  bear  its  arms.  But  this  was  all  mere 
evasion;  the  quartering  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of 
England  was  no  new  device  of  Elizabeth's,  and  at  most  it 
could  only  be  regarded  as  apiece  of  national  vanity,  whereas 
the  act  of  the  dauphin  and  queen,  as  it  was  not  done  in 
Mary's  reien,  evidently  showed  an  intention  of  disputing  the 
throne  of  England  with  Elizabeth.  The  settlement  of  this 
point,  however,. was  reserved,  and  the  young  royal  pair  signed 

as  parties  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 
Kizabeth  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  the  secret,  intenlioQ 
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of  the  court  o  France  to  endeavor  to  make  good  the  claim 
of  Mary  to  the  crowu  of  England.  She  knew  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made  at  Rome  to  have  her  excommniiicated, 
which  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  influence  of  king 
Philip.  As  it  was  reckoned  that  her  catholic  subjects  would 
aid  her  rival,  policy  suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
connection  with  Mary's  protestant  subjects.  Hence  arose 
the  great  interest  which  the  court  of  England  ifound  it  neces- 
sary to  take  in  the  internal  aftairi  of  Scotland  We  n  i  t 
therefore  enter  somewhat  minutel)'  into  the  history  oi  th^t 
country  at  the  present  conjuncture 

The  moderate  te  nper  of  the  queen  regent  of  Si-otland 
made  her  indispt  sed  to  persecute  1  he  reformed  dt  ctri  le'. 
therefore  gradually  advanced  and  manj  of  thoie  ivho  flrd 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  fanatic  queen  ol  England  found  a 
refuge  in  the  northern  1  ingdom  There  is  a  sternness  dii ! 
a  seTC-«ufficiency  in  the  S  ottish  chiiacter  unknown  to  thi, 
English,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  manifested  than  in  the 
progress  of  the  Retormation  in  the  two  countries  In  Eng 
land  it  was  coi  ducted  with  mildness  and  decorum  merplj 
cutting  otf  superfluities  and  abolishing  unscriptural  rites  ind 
practices;  in  Scotland  it  was  wild  destructive  and  fanatic 
Moreover,  while  the  English  protestants  only  sought  tolera- 
tion from  their' bigoted  queen,  their  Scottish  brethren  woiilu 
be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
old  religion.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1557,  their  leaders,  the 
earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  and  Glencairoe,  and  other  nobles, 
met  at  Edinburgh  and  entered  into  a  private  association 
styled  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  and  bound  themsglves 
to  struggle  to  the  uttermost  against  "  Satan  in  his  members, 
the  antichrist  of  their  time."  This  convention  remained  for 
some  time  a  secret.  Meantime  the  primate  Hamilton  seized 
a  priest  named  Mill,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned  for 
heresy  at  St.  Andrew's ;  but  it  was  with  ditficulty  a  civil  judge 
could  be  got  to  pronounce  sentence  on  him,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  execution  the  shops  were  all  abut;  no  one  would  sell  a 
rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stake,  and  the  primate  was  obliged  to 
furnish  one  himself.  Mill  died  of  course  with  constancy ; 
the  people  raised  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  spot  in  commemo- 
ration of  him  ;  the  clergy  removed  the  stones,  but  still  the 
pile  was  renewed.  Soon  after,  when  the  image  of  St.  Giles, 
the  pafron-saint  of  Edinburgh,  was  carried  in  procession, 
the  people,  as  soon  as  the  qufien-regent  withdrew,  fell  on  and 
drove  off  the  priests,  seized  the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire, 
uni  ba-oke  it  te  pieces. 
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The  lords  of  the  Congregation,  emboldened  bj  these  man- 
ifest indications  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  by  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  Maty  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  ventured  to 
petition  the  regent  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  of 
the  "  wicked,  scandalous  and  detestable  lives  "  of  the  prelates 
and  clergy.  The  regent  temporized  till  she  had  obtained  the 
matrimonial  crown  for  the  dauphin,  and  might  have  conceded 
some  of  their  demands,  but  that  she  received  directions  from 
her  brothers,  the  Guises,  who  now  directPd  every  thing  at  tiie 
court  of  France,  to  check  the  new  opinions.  As  usual,  she 
submitted  her  own  good  sense  to  their  will.  She  had  the 
principal  reformed  teachers  cited  before  the  council  at  Stir- 
ling. Such  numbers  of  their  followers  came  to  protect  them 
that  she  feared  an  insurrection  ;  but  on  a  promise,  as  is  said, 
that  no  harm  should  befall  their  ministers,  the  people  dis- 
persed. Sentence,  however,  was  passed  on  them  as  rebels  on 
their  non-apnearance.  The  people,  enraged,  resolved  on  op- 
posing the  regent  and  the  clergy  with  arms. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  celebrated  John 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland.  Knox,  a  man  of  stern,  unbend- 
ing nature,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  far  above  al!  sordid, 
selfish  considerations,  but  narrow  in  mind  and  only  moder- 
ately learned,  had  adopted,  in  their  utmost  estent,  the  rigid 
principles  of  Calvin,  the  apostle  of  Geneva.  Gospel  truth 
(in  his  own  sense  of  the  term)  he  held  to  be  paramount  to 
ail  considerations,  and  all  the  laws  of  society  should  yield 
before  it.  Hence  Knox  was  found  to  vindicate  even  the 
murder  of  cardinal  Beaton.  This  daring  man  now  (May 
11)  ascended  the  pnlpit  at  Perth  and  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  declamation  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  When  he  concluded,  a  priest  had  the  folly  to 
pri'pare  to  celebrate  mass,  but  the  people,  who  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  fanaticisni  by  the  eloquence 
of  Knox,  rushed  forward,  seized  and  destroyed  his  holy  imple- 
ments, then  tore  the  pictures,  broke  the  images,  and  overthrei 
the  altars.  They  thence  proceeded,  their  numbers  increasing 
aa  they  went,  to  the  convents  of  the  gray,  black,  and  white 
&iars,  where  they  drove  out  the  inmates  and  pillaged  ind  de- 
stroyed the  buildings.  The  precedent  was  followed  at  Cupar 
in  Fife,  which  was  reformed,  as  the  phrase  was,  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  regent  on  receiving  the  intelligence  advanced  with 
what  troops  she  had  toward  Perth.  She  was  joined  by  Ar- 
ran,  (now  duke  of  Chateiherault  in  France,)  Argyle,  James 
Stuart,  priorof  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  lords  of  the  lefonned 
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parly,  while  Glencairne  and  others  led  their  retainers  to  the 
support  of  the  Congregation,  They  were  so  formidahle  in 
numbers,  and  evinced  such  &  determined  spirit  of  fanaticism 
arid  intoierance,  that  the  regeuf,  dubious  of  the  event  of  a 
couflict,  agreed  to  an  accommodation.  She  was  then  admit 
ted  into  Perth.  But  it  was  soou  asserted  Ihat  she  had  viola- 
ted the  conditions ;  the  Congregation,  now  joined  by  Argyle 

and  the  prior,  again  took  arms;  Knox,  became  their  anima- 
ting spirit,  and  Anstruther,  Scone,  Stirling,  and  other  places, 
were  refmined,  as  Perth  had  been.  They  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  admitted  by  the  people,  who  had 
already  reformed  their  city.  The  queen  took  refuge  at 
Dunbar ;  but  the  usual  causes  having  acted  to  increase  her 
strength  and  diminish  that  of  her  adi  ersarie'*,  a  new  aecum 
raodation  was  agreed  to,  and  she  regamed  pos.'-ession  oi  Ed- 
inburgh, (July  12. ■)  Soon  after  troops  c  ime  from  France  to 
her  support,  and  she  stationed  them  at  Leith,  which  she  had 
fortified. 

Henry  II.  lost  his  life  by  an  accident  at  the  tournament 
celebrated  in  honor  of  his  sister's  muriage  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  was  siiceeeded  by  (he  d-iuphin  under  the  title 
of  Francis  II.,  and  the  power  of  the  Guises  was  no«  without 
limits.  The  young  sovereigns  styled  themselves  kmg  and 
queen  of  England.  The  design  of  makmg  Scotland  and 
eventually  England  a  dependency  of  France,  and  of  putting 
down  tte  Reformation,  was  still  retained  Additional  troop? 
were  collected  to  be  sent  to  the  former  kingdom  The  f  on- 
gregation  saw  that  if  not  supported  by  England  they  ran  risk 
of  being  crushed ;  they  therefore  sent  Maitland  of  Lethingtou 
and  Robert  Melvill  in  secret  to  London  Cecd  stated  to 
his  royal  mistress  the  various  reasons  which  not  only  justified 
but  rendered  imperative  on  her  the  support  of  the  applicants. 
Her  scruples  about  treating  with  the  subjects  of  another 
prince  gave  way.  She  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation,  promising  never  to  desist  till  the  French 
had  evacuated  Scotland.  Winter  was  sent  with  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  sail  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men  was  assembled  on  the  borders. 

The  French  troops  had  surprised  Stirling  and  were  laying 
Fifeshire  waste  when  the  appearance  of  Winter's  fleet  forced 
them  to  return  to  Leith,  where  they  were  besieged  by  the 
Congregational  ists.  A  treaty  for  peace  was  now  set  on  foot 
at  Newcastle,  whither  Elizabeth  sent  Cecil  and  Wotton  to 
meet  the  French  ministers.  While  it  was  going  on  the 
queen-tegei' ,  died,  (June  11, 1560.)     It  was  then  removed  to 
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fiilinburgh,  and  it  was  fiually  agreed  that  the  French  should 
evacuate  Scotland;  that  twelve  peraoas,  seven  lo  be  selected 
by  the  queen,  five  bj  the  parliument,  should  govern  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  that  war  or  peace  should  not  be  made  without  the 
eousatit  of  the  patliainent.  By  a  separate  treaty  with  Eliza- 
beth, Francis  and  Mary  were  to  renounce  the  title  of  king 
and  queen  of  Englatid.  Theae  princes,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  under  pretext  that  the  Scots  iiad  not  fulfilied 
tiie  conditiotis,  and  that  Elizabeth  continued  to  support  them. 

In  France  itself  at  this  time  the  protestants  formed  a  nu- 
merous party.  Their  heads  were  the  prince  of  Conde,  the 
admiral  Coligni,  and  his  brother  Andelot.  Tiie  persecution 
against  them,  which  had  been  begun  by  Francis  I.,  was  still 
kept  up,  and  from  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  Guises  was  likely 
to  be  aggravated.  Community  of  interest  naturally  made 
them  look  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  Throgmorton  her 
ambassador  entered  into  communication  with  them.  Ah 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  young  king  at  Amboise,  but 
it  failed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  were  crushed  for  a. 
time.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France  soon  underwent  a 
considerable  change.  Francis,  who  was  a  pnny,  delicate 
youth,  died,  (Dec.  5,)  and  the  queen-dowager,  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  became  regent  for  the  minority  of  her  son  iCharlea 
IX. ;  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  tiie  Guises  had  thrown  into 
prison,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  the 
prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  was  set 
at  liberty ;  the  constable  Montmorenci  was  recalled  to  court, 
and  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Guises  was  thus 
formed. 

The  widowed  queen,  finding  the  court  where  she  had  ruled 
no  longer  an  agreeable  abode,  retired  to  that  of  her  uncles  i« 
Lorraine.  She  still  persevered  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  trea- 
ty with  Elizabeth.  Her  subjects  sent  praying  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  own  kingdom ;  her  uncles  urged  her  to  the 
same  course ;  the  ill-feeling  which  prevailed  between  her  and 
the  queen-mother  assured  her  that  she  could  never  expect 
happiness  in  France.  She  assented  to  a  departure,  and  her 
minister  D'Oysell  was  sent  to  England  to  ask  a  safe  passage 
for  himself  and  for  his  royal  mistress  to  Scotland.  Elizabeth 
received  him  in  the  presence  of  her  whole  court,  and  in  a 
tone  of  strong  emotion  refused  both  requests  unless  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh  were  ratified,  "Let  your  queen,"  said  she, 
"  ratify  the  treaty  and  she  shall  experience  on  my  part,  either 
by  sea  or  by  land,  whatever  can  be  expected  from  a  queen, 
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a  relation,  or  a  neighbor,"  When  Mary  was  informed  of 
tliia  relusal  alie  remonstrated  in  very  spirited  terms  with 
Throgmortori  against  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  Anothei 
envoy  was  sent  to  London,  and  as  Marj  intimated  her  inten- 
tions of  being  guided  by  the  advice  of  lier  couQcil  ia.  Scot- 
land, Elizabeth  declared  herself  content  to  "suspend  her 
conceit  of  unkindnesa;"  and  in  answer  to  the  report  tha^ 
was  made  of  her  having  sent  a  fleet  to  intercept  her,  she  as- 
sured her  that  she  had  only,  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
Bent  two  or  three  small  barks  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  some  Scot- 
tish pirates. 

Mary,  accompanied  by  her  unclea  and  many  lords  ai  d 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  proceeded  to  Calais,  where 
Blie  embarked,  (Aug.  14, 1561.)  Just  as  she  was  leaving  the 
harbor  a  vessel  was  lost  in  her  sight.  "Good  God,"  cried 
she,  "  what  iui  omen  for  a  voyage  1 "  She  stood  leaning  with 
hoth  arms  Q.i  the  poop,  and  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes 
as  she  regarded  the  country  she  was  leaving.  She  coiitinu' 
ally  repeated, "  Farewell,  France !  farewell,  France  1"  When 
it  was  growing  dark  and  she  was  summoned  down  to  supper, 
her  tears  flowed  more  plenteously,  and  she  cried,  "  It  is  now, 
mj  dear  France,  that  I  lose  sight  of  thee;  I  shall  never  see 
thee  more."  A  bed  was  prepared  lor  her  on  the  poop,  and 
she  directed  the  steersman  to  awake  her  at  daybreak  if  the 
coaat  of  France  were  stiU  in  sight.  The  man  called  her,  as 
desired.  She  gazed  till  the  coast  receded  from  her  view. 
"  Farewell,  France,"  said  she ;  "  it  is  over :  I  shall  never 
see  thee  again."  The  English  squadron  met  and  saluted  her. 
Tt  searched  the  baggage  ships  for  pirates,  and  detained  one 
which  was  suspected.  On  the  third  day  a  dense  fog  canie 
on  which  obliged  them  to  cast  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  and 
the  next  day  (Aug.  19)  the  queen  landed  at  Leitli.  Though 
she  came  before  the  appointed  time,  and  the  due  preparations 
had  not  therefore  been  made  to  receive  her,  the  people  all 
crowded  down  to  the  port  to  evince  their  loyalty;  but  the 
queen  and  her  retinue  could  get  no  better  conveyances  to 
the  palace  of  Holyrood  than  the  paltry  horses  of  the  country, 
and  these  ill  caparisoned.  "  Are  these,"  cried  she,  "  the 
pomps,  the  splendors,  and  the  superb  animals  on  which  I  used 
to  ride  in  France?  "  In  the  evening  a  concert  of  barbarous 
and  discordant  music,  performed  before  her  windows  to  tes- 
tify the  joy  of  her  subjects, grated  the  cars  of  Mary  and  her 
French  attendants. 

The  young  queen  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year.     Her 
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mil  elegsnt,  hec  face  handsome,  if  not  beau- 
tiiiU  i  "  tier  abilities  were  considerable,  he(  manners  were 
highly  polished.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court  where 
the  serpent  too  frequently  liirked  beneath  the  rosea ;  treach- 
ery, falsehood,  and  cruelty,  hiding  themselves  under  the 
»vett  of  honeyed  words  and  wreathed  smiles,  and  where 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed  to  a  degree  elsewhere  uii- 
.known.  She  had  also  been  reared  in  a  bigoted  adherence  to 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  popery,-  She  was  come  to  a  coun- 
try poor  and  semi-barbarous,  where  deeds  of  violence  and 
treachery  were  openly  enacted  ;  where  the  Reformation  had 
breathed  its  sternest  spirit,  little  mitigated  by  the  Gospel 
precepts  of  peace  and  charity ;  where  the  reformed  clergy, 
led  by  the  fanatic  Knox,  sought  to  deprive  mankind  of  most 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  and  viewed  ihe  masks,  the 
dances,  the  banquets  in  which  the  queen  naturally  took  de- 
light, as  sinful  abominations. 

Between  a  sovereign  and  a  people  of  such  opposite  charac- 
ters, long-continued  harmony  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
prevail.  Yet  Mary's  reign  was  for  some  years  happy  and 
prosperous.  For  this  she  was  indebted  to  her  following  the 
advice  of  her  uncles,  and  giving  her  confidence  to  her  half- 
brother  the  prior  of  St.  Andreiv's,  (whom  she  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  Moray  or 
Murray,)  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  and  a  man  of  honor, 
probity,  and  ability.  She  also  held  occasional  conferences 
with  the  rugged  Knox,  and  bore  his  uaeoiirteous  animadver- 
sions with  no  little  patience.  Yet  all  the  while  her  fixed  de- 
sign was  the  overthrow  of  the  reformed  reiigiou.  In  1502, 
wlien  some  zealots  presented  a  petition  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Romish  worship,  she  angrily  replied  that  she  hoped  be- 
fore another  year  to  have  the  mass  restored  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  On  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  following  year, 
( 1563,)  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  read  her  letters 
tothec'ounci'  of  Trent  professmg  her  submission  to  its  author- 
ity, and  promising  i"  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England 
to  subject  both  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See.  We  shall  further 
find  that  she  was  a  subscribing  p"rty  to  the  famous  Holy 
League  concluded  at  Bayonne  in  15fi5  for  the  extermination 
of  the  proteatants.  Sorely  it  is  notpossible  that  the  intentions 
of  Mary  with  respect  to  religion  could  have  escaped  the 
knowledffe  of  Elizabeth  and  her  wise  minister  Cecil;   and 
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was  it  not  therefore  their  duty  to  guard  agains  her  having 
the  power  to  carry  these  designs  into  effect? 

The  queen  of  Scots,  we  have  seen,  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  England  ;  and  supposing  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  not 
to  have  been  legal,  and  the  powei  jf  parliament  to  limit  the 
succession  not  paramount,  her  claim  was  icresistihie.  The 
catholics  in  general  took  this  view  of  the  case,  Oti  the  other 
hand  Henry,  by  his  wdl,  sanctioned  by  parliament,  devised 
the  crown,  after  his  own  children,  to  the  issue  of  .lis  younger 
sister  the  queen  of  FraDce  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk;  and 
nany  of  the  protestants,  such  as  Cecil  and  Bacon,  favored 
this  line.  The  general  feeling,  however,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  elder  or  Scottish  branch,  and  Elizabeth  herselfseems  to 
have  viewed  the  queen  of  Scots  as  her  true  heir,  though  she 
was  probably  secretly  determined  to  keep  the  matter  in  un- 
eertaiuty  as  long  as  she  lived.  By  an  act  of  great  harshness 
and  even  cruelty  she  at  this  time  put  it  nearly  out  of  her  own 
power  to  exclude  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  iady  Catherine  Gray,  next  sister  to  the  lady  Jane,  had 
been  married  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  on  the 
fali  of  her  family  that  time-serving  .nobleman  had  them  di- 
vorced. Catherine  was  afterwards  privately  married  to  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector.  Her  pregnancy  re- 
vealed the  secret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  could  not  bear  that 
others  should  enjoy  those  delights  of  love  from  which  she 
excluded  herself,  sent  the  lovers  to  the  Tower.  As  they 
were  unable  to  prove  their  marriage,  the  primate  pronounced 
a  divorce.  But  their  keepers  allowing  them  to  meet,  the 
birth  of  a  second  child  was  the  result.  Hertford  was  heavily 
fined,  and  detained  in  prison  till  his  unhappy  wife  sank  under 
the  ill-treatment  she  received,  and  died,  The  legitimacy  of 
Iheir  chndren  was  acknowledged  in  a  subsequent  reign.* 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Mary  sent  Maitland 
to  Elizabeth  to  propose  a  friendly  alliance  but  at  the  same 
time  requ      g  d  h  EIJz 

abcth  insi  E      iburgh-, 

she  decla    d  as  hing  to 

prejudice  M  er   own 

expcrienc  H    fi  ler  how 
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a  designated  succfissor,  who  would  thus  become  a  rallying 
point  for  the  disaffected.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  all 
ihrough  her  reiga  Elizabeth  was  remarkably  jealous,  aod 
though,  as  we  have  said,' she  secretly  favored  the  hereditary 
principle,  she  never  would  declare  herst'lf.  The  two  queHns, 
notwithstanding,  kept  up  an  amicable  intercourse  by  letters, 
and  at  one  time  proposed  a  personal  interview  at  York, 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  Eliz- 
abeth's vanity  and  jealousy,  according  to  those  writers  who 
take  a  delight  in  assigning  Jittle  paltry  motives  to  the  actions 
of  this  great  princess.  To  us  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
toward  Mary  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  as  cordial 
and  friendly  as  was  consistent  with  ber  statiOiQ  as  the  he.iid 
of  the  protestant  parly  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  obstinate  re- 
tention by  Mary  of  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 

It  was  a  curious  circujnstaoce  that  the  rulers  of  the  two 
British  kingdoms  should  be  both  young  women,  both  hand- 
some, both  single.  Their  hands  were  therefore  naturally 
objects  of  ambition  to  foreign  princes,  and  the  disposal  of 
them  matter  of  solicitude  to  their  subjects.  The  English - 
parliament  were  particularly  anxious  that  their  sovereign 
should  marry,  as  her  having  issue  would  secure  a  protesitaut 
succession  and  preclude  the  collision  which  might  ensue 
between  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  descendants  of  Mar- 
garet and  the  parliamentary  tide  of  those  of  Mary  Tudor, 
the  daughters  of  Henry  VII.  But  the  masculine  and  arbi- 
trary temper  of  Elizabeth  had  early  brought  her  to  a  secret 
determination  never  to  give  herself  a  master,  and  though  she 
gave  her  parliament  fair  words  and  coquetted  with  some 
of  her  suitors,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to  suppose 
th;it  she  seriously  thought  on  marriage.  We  will  here  enu- 
merate her  principa!  suitors  at  this  time. 

When  Philip  of  Spain  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  himself,  he  put  forward  the  pretensions 
of  his  cousin  Charles  archduke  of  Austria,  in  the  design 
of  counter bnlaucin 5  the  influence  of  France  in  the  British 
island.  Some  of  Elizabeth's  leading  i.obles  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  match,  and  it  continued  for  some  years  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Eric  king  of  Sweden,  Adolf  duke  ol 
Hoistein,  and  some  other  princes  a)so  sought  her  hand.  The 
Scottish  parliament  in  1560  prayed  her  to  marry  the  earl  ol 
Arran,  Catherine  de'  Medici  at  a  later  period  offered  her 
son  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  English  queen. 

The  females  of  the  royal  family  in  England  had  at  all 
times  matched  with  subjects,  .and  we  have  seen  the  parlia 
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tiient  petition  the  lafe  queen  to  marry  a  subject  It  neeo 
not  surprise  ua  therefore  to  find  nobles  aspiring  to  the  htaa 
of  Elizabeth.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  though  several  years  her 
senior,  long  cherished  hopes;  sir  William  Pickering,  a  m  in 
possessed  of  beauty  of  person,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  gre  it 
taste  in  the  arts,  was  for  some  time  thougbt  to  atind  high  ui 
he  favor  of  the  maiden  ■^ueen.  But  all  were  eclipsed  by 
the  charms  of  lord  Robert  Dudley. 

Dudley  was  son  to  the  infamous  Northumberland  He  hid 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  with  the  rost  of  his  family  but 
)ie  was  early  set  at  liberty  ;  and  by  the  graces  of  his  m.min  i  ■• 
!uid  his  ready  assiduity  he  won  the  favor  of  both  Philip  and 
Mary,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed.  At  Elizabeth's 
enlrnnce  into  London  he  appeared  in  her  train  aa  master  of 
the  horse,  and  wealth  and  honors  were  gradually  showered 
on  him.  Dudley,  we  must  observe,  was  at  this  lime  a  mar- 
ried man,  having  espoused  the  heiress  of  sir  John  Robsart ; 
and  few,  perhaps,  will  ascribe  wantonness  to  Elizabeth. 
With  all  her  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  however,  she 
was  by  nature  a  coquette;  she  loved  admiration,  and  she 
had  inherited  her  father's  partiality  for  handsome  attendants  ; 
like  him  too  she  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  coarse  and  what 
might  seem  to  us  an  indelicate  familiarity  in  language  and 
action,  which  malicious  minds  could  easily  misinterpret. 
But  at  this  time  she  had  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
marrying. 

of  this  Dudley  probably  was  not  aware,  and  he  may  have 
thonghi  that  his  wife  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  gaining  the 
hand  of  the  queen.  This  throws  great  suspicion  over  the 
death  of  that  lady,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  (1560.) 
He  sent  her,  on  what  account  is  not  known,  under  the  charge 
of  sir  Richard  Verney,  one  of  his  retainers,  to  a  mansion 
named  Cunmor  Hall  in  Berkshire,  held  by  another  of  hia 
dependants  named  Anthony  Foster.  Her  death  took  place 
shortly  after,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  an  accidental  fall  down 
stairs.  Suspicions  of  foul  play  naturally  arose,  and  Lever, 
a  prebendary  of  Coventry,  a  pious  minister  who  resided 
near  the  place,  wrote  to  secrelaries  Cecil  and  Knowles, 
praying  that  inquiry  might  be  made.  Whether  it  was  done 
or  not  we  have  no  certain  information,  but  Dudley  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  cleared  in  the  queen's  mind, 
though  by  hia  enemies  and  the  public  he  continued  to  be  in 
some  sort  "  infamed  for  the  death  of  his  wife,"  as  Cecil  ex- 
pressed it. 

The  hand  of  the  other  British  queen  was  also  sought  bjr 
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msinj.  The  archduke  Charles  was  a  suitor  to  her  also, 
PUilip  offered  lier  his  son  Don  Carlos ;  the  king  of  Navarre 
would,  it  is  said,  willingly  have  divorced  his  heretical  queen 
Jane  d'Albret  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scotland,  to  whinn 
Catherine  proposed  a  union  with  another  of  her  sons.  Some 
p  al  widowed 

ff  m  E  the  latier 
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subjects;  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  who  he  said  would 
not  be  salisfifed  at  a  foreign  match.  He  was  desired  to  hint 
that  "  nothing  would  content  Elizabeth  so  much  as  Mary's 
choice  of  aorae  noble  person  within  the  kingdom  of  England 
having  the  qualities  and  conditions  meet  tor  sai_h  an  alh  mce  * 
and  therewith  be  agreeable  to  both  queens  and  both  their 
nations."  Accordingly  Randolph  suggested  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  accompanied,  it  would  seem  with  some  favjrable 
prospects  respecting  the  succession  Marj  made  an  evdaive 
reply,  alleging  that  her  friends  would  hardly  agree  that  she 
should  "  embase  herself  so  far  ai  tl  at  Dudley  himself, 
who  Inspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  felt  no  great  mclina 
tion  for  the  Scottish  match  but  the  negotiations  for  it  itill 
went  on,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  1565  Randolph  wrote 
that  Mary  was  inclined  to  marry  hiia.  But  now  Elizabeth 
began  to  fluctuate.  "  I  see,"  writes  Cecil,  "  the  queen's  ma- 
jesly  very  desirous  to  have  my  lord  of  Leicester  t  the  Scottish 

*  At  this  pact  is  added  in  Eliialielh's  own  hand- writing,  "  Tes,  pet 
clianne  such  ns  she  couM  hardly  think  we  could  agree  unto." 

f  lu  1564,  Eliiabalh,  with  aiiew  to  his  marriage  with  Mary,  created 
DudUi.y  earl  of  Leicester  ajid  baron  Denbigh.  "  It  waa  done,"  3a.y3 
Mel  viil,  "  with  great  BOleionity,  the  queen  JiecHelfiiclping- to  put  r-n  Ilia 
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queen's  husbaid;  but  when  it  comethtofhe  conditions  w)a«b 
are  demanded  I  see  her  then  remiss  of  her  earnnstness.''  In 
these  words,  writleii  from  one  minister  to  another,  where 
there  could  be  no  intention  to  deceive,  we  have  the  key  to 
Elizabeth's  conduct  in  this  intricate  business. 

In  (he  meantime  Mary  had  turned  her  thoughts  to  another 
English  subject.  Margaret  Tudor,  queen  of  Scots,  had  bj 
her  second  husband  the  earl  of  Angus  a  daughter,  whom 
Henry  VIII.  gave  in  marriage,  with  an  estate  in  England,  to 
Mntthew  Stuart  earl  of  Lennox,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
Scotland  by  the  regent  Arran.  Lord  Darnley,  therefore, 
Lennox's  eldest  son,  was  on  the  father's  side  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Scotland,  on  the  mother's  of  that  of  E  el  1  I 
being  a  proteetant  might  prove  a  for  dable  vnl  to  M  rj  1 
the  English  crown.  Mary,  with  a  v  e  v  t  th  had  k  pt 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  ear!  a  d  co  te  of  Leunov 
111  the  autumn  of  1564,  probably  by  Mtry  s  n  ta  on  hp 
earl  went  to  Scotland  to  try  to  obtd  a  reversal  ot  I  at 
tainder  and  the  restoration  ofhis  estates  ai  d  honors  El  z  beth 
not  merely  giving  her  permission  but  reco  e  d  i  g  h 
strongly  to  Mary,  whom  at  the  same  time  she  a  ned  t  t  I 
care  of  offending  the  Hamihons,  the  piesen  possies-sofs  o  Len 
noK's  estates.  Lennox  was  received  with  great  distinction 
by  his  royal  kinswoman;  she  effected  an  accommodation  be- 
tween him  and  Chateiherault,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton;  and  by  inducing  lady  Lennox  to  drop  her  claim 
on  the  earldom  of  Angus,  she  prevented  any  opposition  from 
the  potent  house  of  Douglas.  In  the  month  of  December 
Lennux  was  restored  by  act  of  parliament  to  his  titles  and 
egtales. 

A  marriage  between  Mary  and  Darnley  had  been  for  some 
time  in  treaty  between  the  former  and  Lennox;  rumors  of  it 
were  instantly  spread,  and  it  itiay  also  be  that  the  Englii^h 
ministers  and  possibly  Elizabeth  herself  were  not  displeased 
at  it.     Mary  was  desirous  of  seeing  Darnley,  and  EliEabeth, 

ceremonial,  (mantle,)  he  sitting  upon  his  knees  l>eforH  her  with  a  great 
gravity.  But  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand  in  hia  neck, 
smiiingly  tickling  him;  the  Fceneh  arobasaador  and  I  standing  by. 
Could  this  be  anything  but  playfulneaa,  like  herrntber's  putting' his  arm 


to  end  her  life  in  virginity,  she  wished  the  quee 
him  an  meetest  of  ai!  others  with  (for)  wliom 
heart  to  declare  her  second  person," 
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when  applied  fc>,  nade  no  difficulty  of  letting  him  go  tc 
Scotland.  He  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1565,  and  on  the  16th  he  wailed  on  the  queen  at  Weiiijs 
castle  in  Fife.  "  Her  majesty,"  aaysMelvill,  "  took  well  with 
him,  and  said  he  was  the  lustieal  {handsomest)  and  best-pro- 
portioned lang  man  that  ahe  had  seen ;  for  he  was  of  high 
stature,  lang  and  small,  eveu  and  breut  up,  (straight ;)  well 
instructed  from  his  youth  in  all  honest  and  comely  exercises." 
He  was  in  effect  a  tall,  well-made  youth  of  nineteen  years, 
who  danced,  played  the  lute,  and  had  the  showy  accomplish- 
menls  of  the  age.  He  pleased  the  eye  of  Mary;  she  took 
no  time  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  but  fell 
violently  in  love  at  once.  He  offered  her  hia  hand  and  heart 
without  delay;  she  affected  anger  at  his  presumption,  but 
secretly  determined  to  espouse  him. 

There  was  a  man  named  David  Rizzio  or  Riccio,  an 
Italian,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  in  the  suite  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  Savoy.  He  remained  in  the  queen's  service  on 
auconnt  of  his  skill  in  music ;  she  raised  him  to  the  post  of 
her  French  secretary,  and  made  him  her  favorite.  As  the 
graces  of  the  crown  mostly  passed  through  his  hands  he  was 
courted  by  the  nobility;  wealth  came  to  him  from  various 
sources,  which  he  displayed  with  the  usual  vanity  of  an  up- 
start, and  hia  insolence  augmented  in  proportion.  The 
nobility  therefore  hated  and  despised  him  at  the  same  lime  ; 
a  suspicion  aiso  prevailed  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the 

With  this  man  did  Darnley  condescend  to  ally  himself,  in 
order  that  he  might  employ  his  influence  over  the  queen's 
mind  in  his  favor.  This  indisposed  the  protestant  nobles 
to  Darnley  ;  the  open  indifference  which  he  manifested  on 
the  subject  of  religion  alarmed  them.  Murray  prognostic  ited 
that  unkindiiess  to  England  would  be  the  result,  and  in  sor- 
row  withdrew  from  court.  The  queen,  however,  was  resolved 
(o  persevere  an  agent  was  despatched  to  Rome  for  a  dis- 
pensation, and  Lethington  was  sent  to  inform  Elizabeth  and 
,isk  her  consent.  But  the  knowledge  which  the  council  had 
now  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  both  kingdoms  made  them 
view  the  match  as  fraught  with  peril,  and  letters  of  recail 
were  sent  (April  23d)  to  Lennox  and  his  son,  which  they 
treated  with  neglect,  almost  with  contempt.  On  the  1st  of 
May  the  council  met  and  determined  that  this  marriage 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion  and  to  the 
queen's  title,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  war 
with  Scot)and  if  need  should   be.      The  able  ThrogniortO't 
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was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  make  known  these  resolutions,  aiid 
in  case  of  failure  he  was  to  urge  the  protestants  to  opposa 
the  marriage  unless  Damley  protuised  to  adhere  to  the  prot- 
estant  religion. 

Murray  had  withdrawn  from  court  in  disgust;  but  the 
cjueen,  who  knew  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  his 
approbation  of  her  marriage,  ordered  him  to  repair  to  her  at 
Stirling.  She  there  employed  all  her  arts  and  eloquence  to 
induce  him  to  sign  a  paper  recommending  the  marriage. 
He  hesitated  to  do  so,  alleging  that  he  feared  Darniey  would 
be  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  "  She  gave  him,"  says  MelviJl, 
"  many  sore  words ;  he  answered  with  humility,  but  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  him."  A  convention  of  nobles  met 
a  few  days  after,  (May  14  ;)  the  gifls  and  blandishments  of 
Mary  had  more  effect  on  them  tlian  on  her  brother,  and 
many  gave  their  assent  to  her  marriage.  As,  however,  some 
hesitated,  another  convention  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Perth. 

Darniey  now  mortally  hated  Murray  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  ambition ;  and  religious  and  political  motives  caused 
Murray  to  resolve  to  prevent  the  marriage  if  possible.  The 
former  is  said  to  have  formed  a  plan  to  assassinate  the  latter ; 
Murray  is  charged  with  a  design,  in  conjunction  with  Chatelr 
herault,  Argyle,  and  other  nobles  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated, to  seize  Darniey  and  his  father,  and  deliver  them  up 
to  the  warden  of  the  English  marches.  Each  parly,  it  is  add- 
ed, received  information  of  the  designs  of  the  other,  and  Mary, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popularity  which  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Murray  had  procured  her,  assembled  a  force,  and 
advancing  to  Stirling,  where  the  confederate  lords  were, 
obliged  them  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their  homes. 

Mary  had_  conferred  on  Darniey  the  titles  of  earl  of  Rosa 
ind  duke  of  Albany,  dignities  appropriated  lo  the  royal 
family,  and  the  dispensation  being  now  arrived,  and  the 
banns  duly  published,  she  gave  him  her  hand  (July  29)  in  the 
chapel  of  Holyrond  House.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church  ;  Darniey, 
however,  withdrew  during  the  performance  of  mass.  She 
had  agreed  to  give  him  the  title  of  king,  but  wished  to  defer 
it  till  parliament  should  meet  or  till  he  should  have  attained 
bia  21st  year  ;  but  the  vain,  headstrong  youth  would  have  it 
then  or  never,  and  she  was  obliged  to  consent  to  his  being 
proclaimed  the  evening*  before  the  marriage-day.     On  the 


18  iimch  prevail  with  him  in  any  It 
indolph  to  Leicester, "  as  your  "lor 
Buade  that  I  bIiouW  hang  myself." 


will,"  writes  Randolph  to  Leicester, "  as  your  "lordship  n 
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day  sueceeding  it,  lie  was  agai^  proclaimed,  and  though  alf 
the  lords  were  present,  no  one  said  Amen ;  his  fatfiet  alone 
Cried,  "  God  save  his  qiieen !  " 

Immediately  after  her  marriage  Mary  outlawed  Murray 
she  set  at  liberty  lord  Gordon  and  made  him  earl  of  Huntley 
and  she  recalled  Sutherland  and-  Bothwell,  who  were  ii 
exile —  all  aworn  foes  to  Murray,  When  Ttiomworth  came, 
sent  by  Elizabeth,  to  insist  that  she  should  do  Dothiiig 
against  the  Reformation  in  EDglantT,  she  gave  an  ambiguous 
reply;  she  did  the  same  when  warned  not  to  maie  any 
change  in  Scotland  ;  and  when,  as  instructed,  he  urged  her 
to  drop  her  displeasure  against  Murray,  she  desired  that 
there  might  be  no  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  She 
was  in  fact  inveterate  against  her  brother.  She  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  a  force,  and  she  drove  him  aod  the  other 
lords  to  seek  refuge  in  Argyle.  They  soon  after  appeared  in 
arms  in  the  western  counties ;  the  queen  in  person  led  her 
forces  against  them,  riding  at  the  head  of  her  troops  with 
loaded  pistols  in  her  girdle.  The  lords  made  a  rapid  march 
to  Edinburgh,  but  as  the  people  there  did  not  join  them  aa 
they  had  expected,  and  the  queen  pursued  them  closely,  they 
retired  to  Dumfries,  still  followed  by  their  implacable  sove- 
reign, and  finding  assistance  hopeless,  (hey  crossed  the  bor- 
ders and  sought  refuge  in  England.  Murray  and  Hamilton 
abbot  of  Kilwinning  repaired  to  London.  In  the  presence  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  Elizabeth,  it  is  said, 
made  them  declare  that  she  had  not  excited  them  to  take  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  When  they  had  done  so,  she  called 
theiii  traitors,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  her  presence.* 
They  retired  to  the  northern  marches,  where  Elizabeth 
secretly  supplied  them  with  money,  and  mfprt-eded  for  their 
pardon  with  their  queen.  Chatelheraolt  was  forgiven  on 
condition  of  his  retiring  to  Franoe,  but  Mary  declared  to 
Randolph  that  she  would  rather  lose  half  her  kingdom  than 
ebow  mercy  to  Murray.  The  king  and  htr  chiel  (..ouGsel- 
lol-s,  Huntley,  Athol,  and  Bothwell,  were  all  hostile  to  him ; 
so  also  was  Rizzio,  though  he  hid,  says'Melvill,  "sued  him 

"  Suohiflth*acoount  given  by Melvill  andtheotberScottish  wrilera 
Lord  Burleigh  (Raumer,  p.  70)  says  Llizubeth  asked  Murray  "if  he 
had  ever  undertaken  any  thin^  against  the  person  of  his  queen.  This 
he  most  solemnly  denied,  and  implored  her  to  conserve  ttte  amity  be- 
tween !iet  majeat^  and  Ilia  sovereign,"  In  iiancluaioti,  "  she  spoke 
very  roundly  to  him  before  the  ambasaadOrB,  that  whatsoever  the  world 
said  or  reported  of  hat  ehe  would  by  her  actions  1.5*  it  appear  (hat  sha 
would  not  for  the  i>rice  of  a  world  mainlain  any  siibject  in  any  disobo- 
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earnestly  and  more  humbly  than  could  be  believed,  with  the 
present  of  a  fair  diamond,"  ibr  his  interest  in  bis  behaif. 
But  what  most  weighej  with  the  queen  was  a  message  from 
her  uncles,  desiring  her  not  to  pardon  the  banished  lords 
This  was  brought  by  Clernau,  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  at  Bayonne  for  the  extirpatioD  of  protestantism,  to 
which  she  readily  affixed  her  signature.  A  parliament  was 
summoned  for  the  12th  of  March,  1506,  in  order  to  attaint 
the  rebel  lords  and  to  take  steps  toward  the  reestablishment 
of  popety. 
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The  execution  of  those  projects,  however,  was  preventeu 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  proved  pregnant  with 
calamity  to  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  Mary  had  now 
leased  to  love  her  husband  ;  the  first  fervor  of  her  affection 
being  over,  she  saw  that  he  was  devoid  of  every  estimable 
quality,  brutal  in  temper,  and  addicted  to  the  grossest  in- 
temperance. She  therefore  gave  no  heed  to  his  urgent 
demand  of  the  crown-matrimonial ;  she  treated  him  with 
neglect  and  even  aversion ;  all  her  favor  was  monopolized  by 
Rizzio,  with  whom  the  jealous  Darnley  now  suspected  her 
of  improper  familiarity.  "  It  is  a  sore  case,"  said  he  one 
day  (Feb.  10)  to  his  uncle  Douglas,  "  that  I  can  get  no  help 
against  that  viiiain  David."  "  It  is  your  own  fault,"  was 
the  reply;  "you  cannot  keep  a  secret."  Soon  after,  a  league, 
confirmed  by  the  king's  oath  and  signature,  was  formed 
between  him  and  the  lords  Ruthven,  Morton,  Lindsay,  and 
Maitiaod  of  Lethington  :  they  were  to  put  Rizzto  to  death  ; 
and  procure  him  the  crown-matrimonial ;  he  was  to  bear 
them  '  acalhless,'  to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  the  banished  lords, 
aiid  to  secure  the  protestant  religion. 

This  compact  was  made  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  (Saturday)  Ruthven,  having  risen  from  his 
bed  of  sickness  for  the  purpose,  and  cased  himself  in  his 
armor,  the  associates  were  brought  by  Darnley  up  a  private 
i  which  led  to  the  apartment  where  Mary,  now  six 
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months  gone  with  child,  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Ilizzio 
and  ladj  Argyle.  The  king  went  in  and  stood  by  tier  chair 
wilh  his  aroi  round  her  waist.  Rnthven  entered,  pale  and 
haggard,  supported  by  two  men.  He  desired  that  Rizaio 
:«hould  quit  the  room;  the  queen  said  it  was  her  will  he 
should  be  there.  Rizzio  ran  behind  her  for  safely ;  a  tumult 
ensued;  the  table  was  overturned  ;  Rizzio-was  dragged  out 
and  despatched  in  the  anlechambev  with  flfty-ais  wounda. 
The  queen  meantime  was  interceding  for  hiin,  and  a  very 
indelicate  conversation  took  place  between  her  and  her  1ms 
band,  in  the  presence  of  Ruthven,  respecting  hia  resumption 
of  hia  conjugal  rights.  She  then  sent  to  iearn  the  fiite  of 
Rizzio,  and  when  she  found  that  he  was  dead,  she  said,  "  No 
more  tears  ;  I  must  t!iink  of  revenge ; "  and  she  never  waa 
heard  to  lament  him  more.  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  when 
they  learned  what  had  occufred,  made  tlieir  escape  from  the  . 
palace  by  a  window. 

On  Monday  (the  11th)  Murray  and  his  friends  came  to 
Edinburgh.  Mary  embraced  and  kissed  her  brother  when 
she  saw  him,  saying  that  "  if  he  had  been  at  home  he  would 
not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  discourteously  haHled."  He 
waa  affected  even  to  tears.  Mary  now  tried  her  arts  on  her 
weak,  unstable  husband,  and  she  actually  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  abandon  his  confederates  and  make  his 
escape  with  her  (he  following  night  out  of  the  palace.  They 
fled  to  Dunbar.  The  king  i^ued  a  proclamation  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  Bothwell,  Huntley,  and  oiher 
nobles  repaired  with  their  followers  to  Dunbar,  and  on  the 
19th  the  queen  reentered  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men.  The  murderers  of  Rizzio  were  obliged  to 
fly  into  England.  The  contempt  and  hatred  which  Mary 
felt  for  her  worthlesa  husband  she  could  not  conceal ;  her 
whole  confidence  was  now  given  to  Bothwell,  between  whom 
and  Murray  ahe  effected  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Sir  James  Meivill  was  immediately  despatched  with  the 
tidinas  ID  Elizabeth.  When  be  arrived,  the  queen,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  was  at  her  favorite  pal- 
ace of  Greenwich.  She  was  dancing  after  supper;  Cecil 
whispered  the  news  to  her;  she  instantly  stopped  and  sat 
down,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand.  At  length  ahe  gave 
vent  to  her  feelings  in  these  words  :  "  The  queen  of  Scots 
itf  mother  of  a  fair  son,  whde  I  am  but  a  barren  stock." 
Wh^it  could  be  more  natural,  what  more  blameless  than  such 
language?     Yet  those  who  will  see  nothing  hut  duplicity  in 
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her  conduct,  ascribe  to  dissimulation  the  cheerful'  counte' 
nance  with  which  she  received  Melvill  next  morning,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  she  assented  to  his  request  thai 
she  would  bo  godmother  to  the  infant  prince. 

The  alienation  between  Mary  and  tier  husband  ji.^eased 
from  daj  to  day.  He  found  himself  generdly  shunned  ;  for 
to  show  him  any  attention  was  a, sure  mode  of  losing  the 
queen's  favor.  In  his  vexation  he  forriied  the  absurd  project 
of  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  goiag  to  the  continent;  but  the 
silly  plan  came  Co  no  effect.  Meantime  the,  queen's  visible 
partiality  for  Bothwell  gave  occasion  to  rumors  injurious  to 
her  character,  and  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing October  added  strength  to  suspicion.  She  went  to  Jed- 
burgh to  hold  a  justiciary  court  for  suppressing,  the  disor- 
ders of  tlie  borders.  Bothweli,  whom  she  had  made  warden 
of  tlie  marches,  preceded  her  hy  some  days,  and  being 
wounded  in  the  hand  in  a  scuffle  with  one  of  the  borderers 
named  Elliott,  was  conveyed  to  his  castle  of  Hermitage, 
The  queen,  having  passed  some  days  in  great  anxiety  on  hia 
account,  took  the  sudden  resolution  of  going  herself  to  see 
him.  Though  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  roads  in  a 
wretched  state,  she  rode  with  a  few  attendants  to  Hermitage, 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  having  assured  herself  that 
his  life  was  in  no  danger,  returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh. 
Her  bodily  exertion,  combined  with  mental  uneasiness,  threw 
her  the  next  day  into  a  fever,  and  for  some  days  her  life  was 
despaired  of;  the  vigor  of  her  constitution,  however,  tri- 
umphed over  the  disorder. 

After  her  recovery  the  queen  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
castle  of  Crnigmillar  near  Ediitburgii,  and  here  the  measure 
of  a  divorce  was  discussed  by  Maitland  and  others.;  she 
made  no  objection  hut  her  unwillingness  to  prejudice  her 
son.  On  the  l?th  of  December  the  ceremony  of  the  young 
prince's  baptii^m^  was.  performed  at  Stii-ling,  and  though  the 
king  was  in.  the  castle,  owing  to  his  own  caprice  or  to  the 
coldness  of  tlie  loeen,.  he  was  not  present  at  it.  On  the 
other  han^  Bothwell.  was  appointed  to  receive  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  and  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  of 
the  christening.  Througn  his  influence  Morton  and  the 
other  murderers  of  Rizzio  were  pardoned  on  the  24th, 
on  which  daj  the  king  left  the  court  and  retired  to  his 
father's  house  at  Glasgow,  where  in  a  few  days  he  was  at- 
tacked by  tlie  ainall-pox.  The  qgeen,  when  she  heard  of  his 
'.llness,  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  hiin. 

On  the  20th  of  January  (1567)  Bothwell  and  Lelhiiigton 
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went  to  Morton's  residence  at  Whittingham,  and  Bothwell 
proposed  the  murdet  of  the  king  to  him,  sajing  ''  it  was  the 
queen's  mind  that  he  should  bo  taken  away."  Morton  oh- 
jeuted,  being,  as  he  said,  but  just  eonie  out  of  trouble  on  a 
similar  accoHot ;  hut  finally  agreed,  provided  he  liad  the 
queen's  hand-writing  for  hia  warrant.  This,  however,  they 
were  unable  to  procure  ;  either  they  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose such  a  tiling  to  Mary,  or  she  Was  too  prudent  to  commil 

herself 

From  the  time  of  Rizzio  s  murdpr  up  t)  the  present  date, 
the  quern  had  shown  no  affection  to  her  husband  and  on 
the  30th  ahe  wrote  to  her  ambaisador  it  Paii<i  compUinmg 
of  him  and  his  father  The  next  day  she  set  out  for  Glas- 
gow. Whiie  there  '^he  feigned  the  utmo-'t  fondness  for  the 
king,  yet  her  letters  at  the  &ame  time  to  Bothv;ell  display 
the  most  ardent  love  for  that  nobleman  Her  object  was 
to  get  hfr  husband  into  her  power  in  this  she  succeeded, 
and  she  brought  him  back  with  her  to  Edinburgh  (Jan  Jl  ) 
Pretending  that  the  situation  and  noise  of  Holyro>d  House 
would  he-  injurious  to  him  in  his  delicate  state  she  placed 
him  iu  a  lone  house  n  ithout  the  city  named  Kirk  of  Field 
and  she  had  a  chamber  fitted  up  for  herself  under  his  in 
which 'ihe  sometimes  slept  On  Sunday  night  (Feb  9)  ahe 
staid  with  him  till  ten  o  clock  and  then  recollecting  thit 
she  had  promised  to  give  a  mask  at  the  palace  on  (he  Oucasion 
of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  'she  t)ok  lease  of 
him.  At  two  in  the  morning  a  loud  explosion  was  heard, 
and  daylight  revealed  the  Kirk  of  Field  in  ruins.  The 
dead  body  of  the  king  was  found  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
fields  without  any  marks  of  violence;  the  house  it  appeared 
had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

On  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward 
of  1001)?.  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  A  paper  was 
found  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  ToSbooth  (Feb.  16)  naming 
Bothwell  and  his  accomplices,  and  accusing  the  queen  of 
being  privy  to  it ;  voices  to  the  same  effect  were  heard  in 
the  silence  of  the  night.  The  council  called  on  the  accuser 
to  appear  ;  a  second  placard  announced  that  he  would,  and 
that  with  four  witnesses,  if  Bothwell  and  two  of  the  queen's 
servants,  who  were  naui^d,  were  taken  into  custody  The 
council  made  no  reply.  Lennox  wrote  to  Mary  urging  that 
the  persons  accused  shoiild  be  brought  to  trial.  She  evaded 
compliance ;  and  though  every  tongue  named  Bothwell  as 
the  murderer,  she  continued  to  give  him  daily  proofs  of 
ner  favor.     She  bestowed  on  him  (Feb.  15)  the  superiorif 
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of  the  port  of  Leith,  and  (March  19J  made  him  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Slill  the  popular  voice  was 
so  strong,  and  a  letter  from  her  envoy  at  Paris,  archbishop 
Beaton,  showed  her  so  plainly  the  ill  report  there  was  of 
her  on  the  continent,  that  she  saw  no  way  of  eluding  the 
demand  for  a  trial.  It  was  therefore  fixed  for  the  12th  of 
April,  thus  giving  Lennox  but  fourteen  instead  of  forty  days, 
the  usual  time  to  prepare  for  the  prosecution.  The  accused 
meantime  were  at  liberty,  and  Bothwell  himself  actually 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  privj'  council  which  arranged  the 
mannei  of  the  trial  I 

It  was  evident  that  any  thing  but  impartial  justice  was  in- 
tended Lennox,  feeling  his  weakness,  had  applied  to  Eliz- 
abeth for  aid,  and  that  princess,  in  a  letter  which  does  her 
honor,  entreated  of  Mary  not  to  precipitate  the  proceedings 
in  this  manner :  "  For  (he  love  of  God,  madam,"  says  she, 
"use  such  sincerity  and  prudence  in  this  matter,  which  con- 
cerns you  so  nearly,  that  the  whole  world  may  have  reason 
to  declare  you  innocent  of  so  enormous  a  crime ;  which  if 
you  committed  it,  you  would  be  justly  cast  out  of  the  ranks 
of  princesses,  and  not  without  reason  made  the  reproach  of 
the  vulgar;  and  sooner  than  that  should  befall  you  I  would 
wish  you  an  honorable  grave  than  a  spotted  life.  You  see, 
madam,  that  I  treat  you  as  my  daughter,"  etc.  All  was  in 
vain  ;  Lennox  did  not  venture  to  appear ;  no  witness  or  evi- 
dence was  produced,  for  Bothwell  came  to  his  trial  so  well 
attended  by  armed  men  that  it  had  been  dangerous  to  do  SO ; 
he  was  of  course  acquitted.  Mary  then  affected  to  regard 
him  as  fully  cleared,  and  when  she  went  to  open  the  parlia- 
ment he  bore  the  sword  of  stale  before  her.  Lennox  fled  into 
England.  Still  numerous  placards  showed  that  the  public 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  of  Bothwell's  innocence. 

The  strongest  possible  proof  of  Bothwell's  influence  over 
the  queen's  mind  was  given  at  this  lime.  Mary,  a  most 
bigoted  papist,  who  never  for  a  moment  had  swerved  from 
her  purpose  of  destroying  the  protestant  religion,  who  had 
lately  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  assented  to  an  act 
of  parliament  repealing  alt  laws  adverse  to  the  reformers 
and  giving  their  religion  the  safeguard  of  law.  Bothwell's 
object  evidently  was  to  gain  the  support  of  the  protestants, 
whose  creed  he  had  always  professed.  He  now  went  a 
step  further  :  ot>  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
he  invited  all  the  nobles  to  sup  at  a  tavern.  He  had  the 
house  filled  and  surrounded-  with  his  armed  dependants; 
afte'  sftoper  he  opened  to  them  his  design  of  marrying  the 
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queen ;  lie  said  he  had  her  own  consent,  and  he  wished  them 
(o  subscHhe  a  bond  leconimendiiig  the  marriage  and  pledging 
themselves  to  maintain  it.  Some  were  already  in  the  secret, 
6ome  were  gained  by  promises,  others  yielded  lo  fear ;  all 
■Hibsciibed  the  bond. 

Three  days  after,  (April  22,)  Mary  went  to  Stiriing  to  visit 
IfRr  son  ;  as  she  was  on  her  return  she  was  met  near  Linlitli- 
gow  by  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  armed  men ; 
be  dispersed  her  train,  took  tbe  bridle  of  her  horse  and  led 
her  and  some  of  her  attendants,  among  whom  were  Huntley, 
Lethingtoii,  and  MelvitI,  lo  Dunbar .  the  person  who  conduct- 
ed Melvill  told  him  it  was  done  with  the  queen's  consent,  and 
tier  own  letters  prove  that  it  had  been  all  arranged  between 
ler  and  Botbwell.  It  may  increase  onr  disgust  at  this  pro- 
ceeding to  know  that  Bothwell  was  at  this  time  the  hnsband 
of  Huntley's  sister;  but  means  bad  been  devised  to  dissolve 
the  union.  The  queen  had  restored  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  quiet  her  catholic  scruples 
itothwell  had  commenced  a  suit  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity  in  his  court,  wlijle  lady  Jane  Gordon  was 
prosecuting  a  collusive  one  against  him  for  adultery  in  the 
jirotestant  court ;  sentence  was  easily  procured  in  both 
courts.  A  report  was  also  put  forth  that  Bothwell  had  offered 
personal  violence  to  the  queen  at  Dunbar;  and  when  Craig, 
a  minister  at  Edinburgh,  was  commanded  to  publish  the 
banns,  (for  she  now  was  going  to  marry  Bothwell,)  he  refused 
on  that  ground,  and  when  obliged  to  do  so  he  declared  from 
the  pulpit  that  "he  abhorred  and  detested  the  marriage  as 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  world," 

Mary  was  conducted  by  Bothwell  to  Edinburgh,  (May  3;) 
she  appeared  before  the  court  of  session,  and  declared  (hat 
though  Bothweli's  insolence  in  seizing  her  had  at  first  excited 
her  indignation,  his  subsequent  conduct  had  been  so  respect- 
ful that  she  tbrgave  him. and  was  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
highest  honors.  She  then  created  him  earl  of  Orkney,  and 
on  the  I5tb  she  was  married  to  him  publicly  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  protestant  church,  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  and 
then  in  private  according  to  those  of  that  of  Rome. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  the  question  of  Mary's 
participation  in  Bothwell's  crime  (for  otids  guilt  no  one  haa 
ever  doubled)  is  one  which  has  been  disputed  from  her  own 
time  down  to  the  present.* 
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But  hergui.t  [if  she  were  guilty]  wasnot  togounpanisliecf, 
tbe  Reformation  had  exalted  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
atid  the  dead  silence  which  prevailed  when  slie  appeared  in 
public  showed  what  were  their  thoughts.  Bothwell  too  was 
not  kind  ;  he  surcounded  her  with  his  creatures  and  exercised 
the  whole  royal  authority.  His  great  object  whs  to  get  the 
young  prince  into  his  power,  (doubtless  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses,) but  the  firmnesB  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  had  charge 
of  the  royal  infant,  and  whom  Melvill  conjured  to  save  him 
"  from  (he  hands  of  those  who  had  slain  his  father,"  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing  his  boast,  "that  he  would  warrant 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  his  father." 

The  insolence  of  Bothwell,  the  danger  of  the  prince,  the 
reproaches  of  foreign  nations,  at  length  roused  the  Scottish 
nobles,  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Lindsay,  Glencairn,  Mar, 
Lethington,  and  others  met  at  Stirling  and  entered  into  an 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  prince.  The  queen  on  her 
side  put  forth  a  proclamation  (May  2S)  calling  on  her  subjects 
to  arm  and  meet  her  husband  on  an  appointed  day;  they 
came  but  siowiy  and  ill-afiected ;  the  queen,  fearing  for  her 
safety,  was  conducted  by  Bothwell  to  Borthwick  Castle,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  forced  to  fly  to  Dunbar  on  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Home  with  a  body  of  troops.  Mary 
accompanied  his  flight  in  male  attire.  Having  collected 
what  troops  she  could,  she  advanced  to  Carberry  Hill  near 
Edinburgh,  (June  15;)  the  lords  led  their  forces  out  against 
her.  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  vainly  sought  to  me- 
diate. She  offered  pardon.  "  We  will  be  satisfied,"  said 
Morton,  "  with  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  of  the  late 
king."  "  As  to  pardon,"  said  Glencairn, "  we  have  not  come 
here  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offence  we  have  done,  but  rather 
to  grant  pardon  to  those  who  have  offended."  Finding  such 
to  be  their  temper,  and  failing  in  her  eiforts  to  rouse  her 
own  troops  to  action,  Mary  took  a  farewell  (a  final  one*)  of 

edfj  fO  difficult  to  determine  the  expreaeion  ot  such  opinion  where 
the  means  of  the  readers  lorming  a  ludgment  for  himbelf  are  n't 
given,  can  only  he  productive  of  prejudice,  instead  of  promotive  uf 
candid  truth.  It  is  eKtremely  eftaj  for  either  aide  tc  -nake  out  a  fan 
caee.  Disputed  dooniuents  and  trivialities  of  conduct  constitute  the 
whole  evidenoe;.  but  the  same  considerations  of  latitude,  for  vhat 
appear  to  our  age  indplieBoies,  which  Mr  K  claims  for  Elinbeth, 
oiTglit  certainly  to  he  extended  tu  Mary  The  preiudicea  and  intrrf„t 
ed  aasertiooa  of  her  oonlemporary  enemies  do  not  prove  Mary  to  hiie 
beenjmilty.  —  J.  T.  S] 

*  Tnej  had.  been  exactly  a  month  married  So  little  did  thej  gam 
Vj  the  death  of  Darnley. 
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BothwfU,  arid  surrendered  to  a  chief  named  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  wh'j  had  assured  her  of  the  obedience  of  the  Jorda 
provided  slie  dismissed  Bothwell  and  would,  engage  to  govern 
by  their  advice.  The  lords  received  her  with  great  respect, 
and  conducted  her  to  lEdinburgh.  The  unhappy  woman  was 
assailed  as  she  went  along  with  maledictions  and  the  foulest 
epithets ;  for  the  Scots  are  a  atera,  unrelenting  people,  and 
the  populace  had  not  a  doubt  of  her  guilt.  When  she  rose 
in  the  morning  the  first  object  that  met  her  view  was  a  white 
flag  displayed  before  her  window,  on  which  was  portrayed 
the  body  of  her  husband  beneath  a  tree,  as  it  bad  been  found, 
and  her  infant  son  on  his  knees,  saying,  "  Judge  and  avenge 
my  cause,  O  Lord ! "  * 

Mary  had  pledged  herself  to  give  up  Bothweil,  yet  that 
very  night  a  letter  from  her  to  him  was  brought  by  the  hearer 
to  the  lords,  in  which  she  called  him  her  ■'  dear  heart,  whom 
she  would  never  forget  nor  abandon  for  absence."  They 
saw  she  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  nest  day  (June  16)  they 
sent  her  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated  on 
a  small  island  in  a  lake ;  its  owner,  William  Douglas,  waa 
rehited  to  Morton  and  married  to  Murray's  mother. 

To  restore  Miary  to  power  was  out  of  the  question.      Some 
would  have  been  content  if  slw  resigned  her  crown  to  her  son 
and  retired  to  France  or  England  ;  others  required  her  trial 
and  condemnation,  but  woufd  have  been  satisfied  with  her 
i  I  perpetual  imprisonment;  a  third  party,  more  stern,  demanded 

j  her  capita!  punishment  as  the  penalty  due  to  her  crimes,  and 

j  as  the  only  mode  of  assuring  the  safety  of  the  realm.     It  was 

1  finally  concluded  to  be  content  for  the  present  with  her  res- 

i  ignation.    Lord  Lindsay,  a  man  of  rough,  brutal  manners,  was 

I  sent  to  her,  (July  35,)  and  under  the  threat  of  instant  death 

1  if  she  refused,  he  made  her  sign  her  own  abdication  and  con- 

I  sent  (o  the  coronation  of  her  son ;  an  appointment  of  Murray 

I  i  to  the  regency ;  and  that  of  certain  others  if  he  should  refuse. 

j  I  She  Bubscvibed  with  tears,  but  Lethiugion  and  some  of  het 

I  other  friends  had  secretly   directed  sir  Robert  Melvill  to  aa- 

I  sure  her  that  hsr  resignation  was  void  and  might  be  revoked 

I  when  she  waa  at  liberty. 

]  Four  days  after,  (July  29 J  the  prince  was  crowned  at  Stif- 

:  ling  by  the  title  of  James  Vt     On  the  llth  of  August,  Mur- 

!  ray   returned   from    France,  whither   he  had  retired   some 
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months  before ;  he  visited  his  unhappj  sister ;  she  hurst  into 
[eara  at  the  sight  of  liim.  He  spoke  the  truth  freely  and 
plainly.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Melvili,  "  she  wept  bitterly, 
sometimes  she  acknowledged  her  misgovernment;  some 
tilings  she  did  confess  plainly,  some  things  she  did  escuae, 
some  things  she  did  extenuate."  He  could  only  then  leave 
her  to  God's  mercy,  but  next  morning  he  assured  her  of  life 
and  of  the  preservation  of  her  honor  as  far  as  in  him  lay; 
liberty  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  her,  nor  would  it  be 
good  for  her  to  have  it  at  present.  She  then  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him.  On  the  32d  he  was  proclaimed  re- 
gent. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  did  the  queen  of  England  act  all  this 
time?  The  reply  is  highly  to  het  honor.  Elizabeth's  notions 
of  the  majesty  of  kings  were  high,  and  she  was  little  pleased 
with  the  example  of  subjects  rising  up  against  their  sove- 
reigns. She  moreover  regarded  Mary  as  a  kinswoman  and 
as  the  presumptive  heiress  of  her  crown.  On  the  intelligence, 
therefore,  of  her  captivity,  she  despatched  Tbrogmorton  to 
Scotland  to  exert  himself  in  her  behalf;  she  menaced;  she 
even  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  traffic  with  the  rebels,  as  she  styled  them,  and  their  abet- 
tors. "No  counsel,"  writes  Cecil,  "can  stop  her  majesty 
from  manifesting  her  misliking  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
queen  of  Scots."  She  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the  lords  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  when  the  Hamil- 
toTis,  Huntley,  and  others  confederated  against  the  regent  and 
in  favor  of  the  queen,  she  gave  them  encouragement  through 
Tbrogmorton. 

We  must  now  relate  the  fate  of  Bothwell.  He  fled  to  his 
dukedom  of  Orkney,  where  he  hired  some  ships  with  the  in- 
tention of  pasiiing  over  to  Denmark ;  but  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
and  Murray  of  TuUibardine,  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him, 
captured  all  his  vessels  but  one,  in  which  he  escaped  lo  Nor- 
way ;  where  (as  he  bad  no  papers  to  produce  and  his  ship 
had  once  been  commanded  by  a  noted  pirate)  he  was  detained 
a  prisoner,  and  when  his  portfolio  containing  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  council  for  bis  apprehension,  etc,  was  found,  he 
was  sent  to  Copenhagen.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Malrao  in  Scania,  where  he  died  bereft  of  reason  in 
1570. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  Scottish  parliament  met; 
all  the  late  proceedings  were  pronounced  lawful,  and  were 
Confirir:ed.  Mary  was  declared  to  have  been  accewory  to  the 
murder  of  iier  husband.     The  acts  of  1560  in  favor  of  the 
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protestaiit  religion  were  ratified,  and  it  was  now  finallj  es- 
tablished. 

But  though  Huntley  and  several  of  Mary's  partisans  attend- 
ed this  parliament  and  supported  the  meaauies  introduced, 
their  jealousy  of  the  regent  soon  arrayed  them  again  in  arina 
They  opened  a  communication  with  Mary,  who  appointed  the 
duke  of  Chatellierault  to  be  her  lieutenant.-  Murray  mean- 
lime  visited  her  again,  and  she  proposed,  in  order  to  quiet 
all  fears  respecting  Bothiveli,  to  marry  his  half-brother  George 
Douglas,  son  to  (he  lady  of  Lochlevin,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  for  whom  she  had  begun  to  spread  her  snares. 
Murray  objected  to  his  humble  birth,  so  far  beneath  her  rank 
It  was  all,  however,  but  a  scheme  of  Mary's  to  conceal  her  real 
de.'jign.  She  had  given  amorous  encouragement  to  Douglas 
to  induce  him  to  aid  her  to  escape.  On  the  25tii  of  March, 
1568,  having  changed  clothes  wilh  the  laundress  who  used 
to  come  from  a  village  near  the  lake,  she  got  into  the  boat ; 
she  had  nearly  reached  tlie  shore  when  one  of  the  boatmen 
went  to  raise  her  '  muffler,'  saying,  "  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
a  dame  this  is  I  "  She  put  up  her  hand  to  prevent  him ;  its 
whiteness  raised  their  suspicions;  they  refused  to  laud  her, 
and  carried  her  back  to  the  island,  but  did  not  betray  her. 
On  the  2d  of  May  she  was  more  fortunate ;  while  lady  Doug- 
las and  her  eldest  son  were  at  supper,  a  youth  called  the 
Little  DougltB  stole  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Maiy  hastened 
to  a  boat  that  lay  ready;  Douglas  locked  the  castle  gate  on 
Che  outside  and  flung  the  keys  into  the  lake  as  they  rowei 
across  it.  On  the  shore  Mary  was  met  by  George  Douglas, 
lord  Seaton,  and  others.  She  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to 
lord  Seaton's  house  of  Niddry,  and  having  rested  there  for 
three  hours,  she  mounted  again  and  rode  to  Hamilton,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  nobles  of  her  party  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  of  their  followers.  Her  first  act  was  to  pro- 
test against  the  instruments  she  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
when  in  prison,  which  were  pronounced  illegal  by  the  nobles 
present,  many  of  whom  had  declared  the  direct  contrary  in 
the  lat^  parliament. 

Murray  was  meantime  at  Glasgow  with  only  his  ordinary 
train ;  some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  fly  to  StirUng,  but 
he  was  too  prudent  to  take  such  a  course.  He  amused  the 
queen  for  a  few  days  by  negotiation,  during  which  time  he 
assembled  a  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  with  which 
he  resolved  to  give  her  battle.  Though  the  royal  troops 
were  double  the  number,  their  leaders  wished  to  wait  the 
return   of  Huntley    and   Ogilvie,    who   were   gone   to    the 
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north  to  asEetnble  their  vassals.  Aleaotime  they  proposed  to 
place  the  queen  for  security  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton ;  but 
on  their  way  thither  (May  13)  tlie  regent  brought  them  to 
action  at  a  placenamed  Langside  Hill,  and  routed  them  in 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Maiy,  who  from  an  ad- 

i'acent  eminence  viewed  the  fight,  saw  at  once  that  all  was 
ost ;  she  turned,  urged  her  horse  to  speed,  and  having  failed 
ill  an  attempt  to  reach  Dumbarton,  rode  without  halting  to 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  near  Kirkcudbright  on  tlie  Solway  Fivlli, 
a  distance  of  sixty  Scottish  miles.  Lord  Herries  and  a  few 
others,  among  whom  was  the  French  ambassador,  accom- 
panied her  flight. 

What  was  this  wretched  princess  now  to  do^  To  make 
her  escape  to  the  Highlands  was  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
and  the  toils  and  privations  she  might  have  to  undergo  when 
she  reached  them,  were  not  easy  to  appreciate ;  to  escape  to 
France  was  equally  difficult,  and  pride  forbade  to  appear  as 
a  fugitive  where  she  had  reigned  a  queen,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  (the  course  which  the  French 
government  had  proposed  for  her)  was  probably  not  an 
agreeable  one ;  an  ignominious  death  in  all  probability 
awaited  her  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enraged  subjects 
There  remained  but  one  course  —  a  flight  into  England, 
Elizabeth  had  of  late  exerted  herself  warmly  in  her  favor,  and 
might  be  disposed  to  assert  her  cause  ;  she  therefore  directed 
Herries  to  write  (May  15)  to  Mr.  I.owther,  the  governor  of 
Carlisle,  to  know  if  slie  might  come  thither  in  safety.  She 
did  not,  however,  venture  to  wait  for  a  reply ;  fearing  to  fall 
into  the  power  of  her  enemies,  she  embarked  next  day  with 
lord  Herries  and  about  twenty  attendants  in  a  fishing  boat, 
and  landed  at  Workington,  The  gentry  of  the  vicinity  con- 
ducted her  with  all  due  respect  to  Cockermouth,  whence 
Lowther  brought  her  to  Carlisle.  She  had  little  or  no 
money,  and  not  even  a  change  of  clothes  when  she  landed  in 
En[Fland. 

Mary  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Elizabeth;  assuming,  aa 
she  did  on  al!  occasions,  herself  to  be  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured person,  she  required  to  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's 
presence  and  to  be  restored  to  her  anthoritj  by  force.  The 
English  council  took  the  case  into  most  grave  and  solemn 
consideration ;  they  weighed  the  arguments  on  all  sides ; 
they  viewed  the  dangers  liltely  to  arise  to  England  and  to 
protestantism  in  general ;  they  saw  equpU  peril  iii  suffering 
Mary  to  go  to  France  or  Spain  or  return  to  Scotland  ;  they 
decided  that  she  should  be  detained  for  the  present  in  Eug 
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laniJ.  Tliey  may  have  been  swayed  by  secret  prejudicu,  they 
may  have  fancied  danger  that  was  but  imaginary,  but  beyond 
question  they  did  what  they  beiieved  to  be  right,  and  they 
must  have  Itnown  what  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  really 
were  far  better  than  we  can  do.  Leaving  then  declamation 
to  the  advocates  of  Mary,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  our 
opinii>n  the  council  acted  wisely  and  well. 

To  Mary'a  request  of  a  persormi  interview  it  was  replied, 
that,  till  the  murder  of  Dnrnley  and  the  subsequent  events 
were  explained,  Elizabeth  could  not  with  honor  admit  her 
into  her  presence,  but  that  if  Mary  cleared  herself  on  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  she  would  chastise  her  rebellious  subjects  and 
restore  her  by  force  of  arms.  Mary  and  her  fast  friend  lord 
Hemes  long  struggled  against  the  proposed  inquiry;  at 
ength  she  consented  that  Elizabeth  "should  send  for  the 
nobiemen  of  Scotland  that  they  might  answer  before  such 
noblemen  of  England  as  should  be  chosen  by  her,  why  tliey 
had  deposed  their  queen."  Mary  was  nOw  (July  28)  at  lord 
Scroop's  caatle  of  Bolton  in  Yorkshire,  whilher  she  had  been 
removed  from  Carlisle. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  duplicity 
of  which  Mary  was  capable,  that  she,  the  most  bigoted  of 
catholics,  who  when  in  power  would  not  even  listen  to  the 
Scottish  reformed  clergy,  now  affected  great  veneration  for 
the  English  liturgy,  was  often  present  at  the  protestant  wor- 
ship, chose  a  protestant  clergyman  for  her  chaplain,  listened 
with  attention  and  apparent  pleasure  while  he  exposed  the 
errors  of  popery,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
convert.* 

*  Robertson  soys  it  ia  impoasible  to  believe  she  was  sincei'e,  but  he 
adiis,  "  nor  onn  nny  thing'  mark  mole  strongly  the  wrelchedneas  of  her 
oonditioQ  and  tht  eieeaa  of  her/eoi's  than  that  they  bfitrayed  her  into 
diaaiiimlation,  in  a  matter  concerniDg  which  her  aentiments  were  at  nil 
other  times  aorupuloualj  delicate."  What/euw  eonld  those  have  been 
,  but  the  dread  of  the  prooft  ivhich  she  knew  could  be  given  of  her  share 
in  the  mnrder  of  her  hustrand?  Rolienaon  would  eeem  to  hint  that, 
like  Eliiabeth  in  her  aiater's  rei^,  she  feoied  death  on  account  of  her 
ref  igioQ.  This  ia  qnite  idle,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  deaire  of  even  this 
writer  to  miikB  &  auSerin^  ealnt  of  the  queen.  [It  js  difBoiJt  to  under- 
stand hnw  Mary's  proftsaion  of  proteatanUsm  could  dealroj  any  ptooft 
of  her  giiilt,  if  they  aiisted  It  would  be  much  more  natnrai  to  aup- 
p'.Bc,  tha,t  when  ahe  found  Rtat  Elilojtetii,  who  had  professed  such 
friendship  for  her,  was  now  detnining  her  a.  priaonor,  in  defiance  of  oil 
good  faith,  her  feara  were  eiiolted  (moat  jusfly,  as  the  event  proved)  as 
to  the  designs  of  the  English  queen ;  for  she  well  knew  Eliiahetb'a 
jealousy  of  lior  and  her  claims  to  the  Engliah  ofown.  Mary's  duplici- 
ty was,  at  an\  i-nte,  not  orpater  than  thai  of  Elizabeth  durino-  the  reiaii 
:>r  her  sister,- J,  T.S.] 
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On  (he  4ih  of  October  the  Conference,  as  it  was  lermei!, 
was  opened  at  York.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler  were  the  English  commis- 
sioners; Mary  was  represented  by  Lesiy,  bishop  of  Ross, 
lord  Herries,  and  five  other  persons ;  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Scotland  appeared  (he  regent,  (he 
lords  Morion  and  Lindsay,  and  others;  among  their  assist- 
ants were  Lethington  and  the  illustrious  George  iiuchaiiiiii. 
Mary's  agents  commenced  by  demanding  justice  for  tlte 
various  indignities  and  injuries  offered  to  her,  froni  the  first 
revolt  io  her  flight  bio  England,  Murray  was  now  in  a 
difficult  situation  ;  if  he  produced  the  proofs  which  he  [pre- 
tended to  have]  of  the  queen's  guilt,  he  cut  off  all  hope  of 
reconciliation;  if  he  did  not,  he  in  effect  allowed  that  he 
was  a  rebel.  He  took  refuge  in  forms  and  verbal  distinc- 
tions ;  his  defence  therefore  was  feeble,  and  Mary's  advocates 
had  plainly  the  advantage.  Finding  that  he  must  advance,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  Elizabeth  would  secure  him  against 
the  consequences,  in  case  of  his  making  the  accusation  and 
proving  its  truth.  With  this  view  he  privately  laid  before 
the  commissioners  the  letters,  sonnets,  and  marriage  con- 
tracts of  Mary  to  Bothwell.  Of  the  genuineness  of  these 
documents  ihey  declared  themselves  convinced,  and  (hey 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  queen.  Elizabeth  now  deemed  it 
advisable  to  have  the  conference  more  at  hand  ;  it  was  re- 
moved to  Hampton  Court  with  Mary's  full  approbation, 
who  still  reckoned  that  Murray  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
duce his  strong  evidence.  Cecil  and  Bacon,  with  lord 
Clinton  and  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Arundel,  were  added 
to  the  commission.  Lennox,  now  came  forward  and  openly 
charged  the  queen  with  the  murder  of  his  son.  Murray  was 
obliged  to  proceed  in  his  charge  and  produce  his  proofs. 
When  Herries  and  Lesly  saw  the  blow  which  they  had  Jong 
warded  at  length  struck,  they  refused  to  answer  unless  their 
mistress  ''  were  allowed  to  justify  herself  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen  of  England,  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states."  But  it  was  now  too  late 
to  object  to  the  present  mode  of  proceeding.  They  in  effect 
confessed  that  the  evidence  now  produced  could  not  be 
refuted.*     '■  The   objections,"  says  Hume,  "  made    to    the 

*  JThis  does  not,  by  any  means,  appear.  The  reuder  must  asain  bo 
Eautioiied  against  the  bias  eiiating  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  must 
BEparate  the  fads  staled  from  the  inferential  aUusioiis  as  above.  It 
need  hardly  be  staled  that  the  genuineness  of  the  docninenla  abore 
mentioned  is  by  no  aieans  eo  cerlain  or  undisputed  a  fact  as  may  ap- 
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auihenticiti  of  these  papers  are,  in  geneni,  of  small  force; 
bit  wen^they  e\er  ao  specious  they  cannot  [low  be  beatkened 
to  siiiu  Marj,  U  the  time  when  the  truth  could  haiebeen 
lull)  licaipd  did,  in  effect,  ratifj  tbe  evidence  against  her 
by  recoiling  fiom  the  inquiry  at  the  very  ciiticdl  moment, 
and  refusing  to  gne  an  answei   to   the   n,ciisation  of  her 

We  may  now  a^iume  that  Eliz  tbeth  and  her  ministers  had 
not  the  slightest  uoubt  ot  Mary's  guilt  Still,  though  the 
queen  dismissed  Murray  with  kinduess,  aud  gave  dim  a  loin 
ol  5000/  for  the  e-^pensea  of  hi*  journey,  she  would  n.tl 
sanction  the  principle  of  the  right  oi  the  people  to  depose 
their  sovereigns,  by  treitmg  with  him  as  tegent,  oi  acltnowl- 
td^ing  the  young  king  of  Scotland  Aa  Bolton  was  in  a 
J  art  ibounding  with  catholics,  Maiy  was  cow  removed 
to  Tutbury  Ciatle  m  Staffordshire,  the  '-eat  of  the  earl  of 
"Shrewsbury  ,  but  liberty  was  offered  to  her  if  she  would 
resign  her  crown,  or  associate  her  son  with  ber  in  the  gov- 
ernment, Murray  to  have  the  regency  during  the  prince's 
nmnrity  She  refused,  justly  'dleging  that  such  an  act 
«ould  he  a  confession  of  her  guiit  She  demanded  to  bf 
alloMed  to  go  to  Fiance,  but  Elizabeth  was  too  «ell  aware 
of  the  dinjfer  of  that  course,  and  though  she  knew  that 
Mary's  presence  in  Cnsfhnd  might  ciuse  much  mi-^chief,  she 
chose  It  IS  the  Ipaaer  ev  il,  in  reliance  on  her  own  fortitude  and 
address. 

Yel  at  this  very  time  some  of  the  leading  English  nobility 
were  engaged  on  the  side  of  Mary.  During  the  conference 
at  York  the  subtle  Lethington  hinted  to  the  dake  of  Norfolk 
a  match  between  him.  now  a  widower,  and  the  queen  of 
Scots.  Norfolk  listened  to  the  offer,  but  he  stated  that  the 
letters  which  he  had  seen  with  Murray  made  him  hesitate. 
A  communication  seems  to  have  been  opened  with  Mary, 
who  showed  no  disinclination  to  the  proposed  alliance.  At 
Hampton  Court  Murray  himself  made  the  same  proposal  to 
Norfolk.*      Those  who  will   allow  the  regent  no  virtue  say 

pear  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  menlioned.  It  must  be  nhvior*a 
llint  there  was  every  inducemunt  and  opportunity  for  the  SeottLsh  rebtl 
lords  tn  Inrgs  sueh  documents,  while  every  disadv [Ullage,  in  the  way 
of  diaproof,  vraa  on  the  side  of  Mary.  The  conduct  of  Herries  and 
Lesly  seevna  to  have  been  a  very  justifiable  one,  and  implies  anv  thing 
but  a.  fear  of  the  resulla  of  tbe  investigation.  So,  also,  does  tliat  of 
Mwy  ihroughout.  — J.  T.  S.] 

"  [This  might,  certninly,  vi-ith  much  more  justice  than  the  condaci 
of  tlerriss  and  Lealy,  be  aecribed  to  a  consciousness,  on  tbe  part  of 
Mniray   of  the  WPaiiiess  of  Ms  ohargea.  —  J.  T.  S.] 
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tbat  he  was  insincere,  and  tliat  hiaonly  motive  was  to  secure 
his  life,  as  Norton,  one  of  Norfolii's  partisans,  intended  to 
waylay  and  murder  him  on  ills  return  home  ihroujrh  tne 
Dorth.  But  we  may  surely  as  weil  suppose  that  be  was  also 
actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to  see  his  sister  married  to  an 
English  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  protestant,  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  two  kingdoms  thus  periiia- 
neoUy  secured. 

After  Murray's  departure  Norfolk  associated  himself  with 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  others,  both 
catholic  and  protestant;  air  Nicholas  Throgmorton  also 
engaged  warmly  in  the  project.  A  letter  was  written  by 
Leicester  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  signed  by  the  rest, 
recommending  Norfolk  to  her  for  a  husband,  but  stipulating 
for  a  renunciation  of  ail  claims  to  the  throne  of  England 
during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs,  for  a  perpetual 
league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotland.  Mary  returned  a 
favorable  reply,  and  the  confederates  went  on  strengthening 
themselves.  It  is  said  too  that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  were  secretly  consulted,  and  gave  their  approbation. 
The  previous  consent  of  Elizabeth,  however,  was  all  along 
supposed;  but  they  seem  to  have  reckoned  on  making  their 
party  so  strong  that  she  would  not  venture  to  refuse  it. 

It  seems  strange  to  see  bo  many  of  her  principal  nobles 
(even  Leicester  included)  thus  as  it  were  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth.  But  jealousy  of  Cecil  and  Bacon,  who 
were  known  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  was 
at  the  bottom  of ■  it  with  some;  others,  and  even  Norfolk 
himself,  may  have  thought  the  measure  really  good;  Ihe 
catholics  looked  to  the  reestablishment  of  their  religion  by 
means  of  it. 

The  affair,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  long 
a  secret  from  the  queen  and  Cecil,  Elizabeth  look  the  duke 
one  day  (Aug.  13,  1569)  to  dinner  at  Farnham.  "  Be  care- 
ful," said  she  to  him,  "  of  the  pillow  on  which  you  are  about 
to  lay  your  head."  He  understood  the  allusion,  and  replied, 
"  I  will  never  marry  a  person  with  whom  I  could  not  be 
sure  of  ray  pillow."  Soon  ailer,  Leicester  (whom  Norfolk  is 
said  to  have  urged  in  vain  to  reveal  the  whole  to  the  queen) 
fell  sick,  or  feigned  sickness,  at  Titchfield,  and  when  Eliza- 
beth came  to  visit  him  he  told  her  all  he  knew.  The  queen 
then  taxed  Norfolk  with  his  designs,  and  charged  him  to 
ahandon  them.  He  readily  promised,  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the   Scottish  match,  affirming  that  his   English   estates 
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were  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
that  when  he  was  in  his  own  tennis  court  at  Norwich  he 
thought  himself  a  petty  prince.  Finding  himself  looked 
coolly  on  he  soon  after  left  the  court  without  permission,  and 
retired  to  Norfolk.  He  soon,  however,  repented  of  this  step, 
and  was  returning,  but  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tow- 
sr,  (Oct.  9.)  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Luinley,  and  Throgmor- 
on  were  also  put  in  custody. 

Meantime  rumors  of  a  meditated  risiug  in  the  north  pre- 
vailed. Sussex,  the  lord  president,  summoned  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  before  him  ;  their  ex- 
cuses, however,  satisfied  him,  and  he  dismissed  them.  The 
reports  growing  stronger,  the  queen  wrote,  (Nov.  JO,}  sum- 
moning  the  two  earls  to  court ;  but  they  had  gone  too  far  in 
treason  to  venture  on  that  course.  In  conjunction  with 
Radcliffe,  Sussex's  own  brother,  with  Leonard,  oncle  of  lord 
.Oacres,  and  the  families  of  the  Nortons,  Markenfields,  Tem- 
pests, and  others,  they  had  heen  in  constant  communication 
with  Mary  and  with  her  friends  in  Scotland ;  they  had  also 
arranged  with  the  duke  of  Alba,  Philip's  vicegerent  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  landing  of  a  body  of  Spanish  auxilia- 
ries ;  and  one  of  his  ablest  captains,  Ciappino  Vitelli,  had 
beeu  sent  over  to  London  on  some  trifling  embassy,  to  be  on 
the  spot  to  take  the  command  of  them  when  tbey  should 
land. 

Northumberland  being  a  timid,  irresolute  man,  his  mo,e 
energetic  followers  employed  the  following  expedient  to 
rouse  him,  At  midnight  one  of  his  servants  rushed  into  his 
chamber,  crying  out  that  his  enemies  Oswald,  Ulstrop,  and 
Vaugban  were  surrounding  the  place  with  armed  men.  He 
rose  in  a  hurry  and  fled  to  a  lodge  in  his  park  ;  next  night  he 
went  to  Brancespeath,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland's, 
where  a'large  number  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret  were 
assembled.  A  manifesto  was  immediately  put  forth  in  the 
usual  style,  expressive  of  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  queen,  but 
declaring  their  intentions  to  rescue  her  out  of  the  hands  of 
evil  counsellors,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  duke  and  other 
peers,  and  reestablish  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They 
marched  to  Durham,  (Nov.  f.6,)  where  they  purified  the 
churches  by-  burning  the  heretical  Bibles  and  Prayer-books. 
At  Rippon  they  restored  the  inass;  on  Clifford-moor  they 
mustered  seven  thousand  men.  Richard  Norton,  a  venerable 
old  gentleman,  who  had  joined  them  with  his  five  sons,  raised 
in  their  front  a  banner  displaying  the  Savior  with  the  blood 
B'reamiug  from  his  five  wounds.  Finding  that  the  catholics 
41* 
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in  general  were  loyal  lo  the  queeu,  and  that  Sussex  was  col 
lecting  an  efficient  fortie  at  York,  they  fell  back  to  Hexham, 
(Dec.  10.)  Here  the  footmen  dispersed  ;  the  earls,  with  the 
hoise,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  fled  to  Naworth  and 
thence  into  ScotJaiid. 

Northumberland  was  taken  and  delivered  to  the  regent, 
who  confined  him  in  Lochlevin  Castle,  and  some  years  after 
lie  was  given  up  to  the  Eoglish  government,  aud  was  execu- 
ted at  York.  Westmoreland  made  his  escape  to  Flanders, 
and  he  died  in  1584,  commandant  of  a  Spanish  regiment. 
Many  executions,  aa  was  to  be  expected,  (ook  place.  The 
queen  of  Scots  was,  for  greater  security,  removed  from  Tut- 
bury  to  Coventry. 

Soon  after  Leonard  Dacres  collected  about  three  thousand 
men  at  his  castleof  Naworth ;  lord  Huntadon  advanced  from 
Durham  with  an  equal  number  against  him.  They  engaged 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  named  the  Chelt,  (Feb.  22,  1570,) 
and  about  three  hundred  fell  on  each  side.  The  rebels  were 
defeated  ;  Dacres  escaped  to  Scotland  and  thence  to  Flan- 
ders, where  he  died  in  poverty. 

Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  now  fully  conscious  of  the  dan- 
ger of  having  Mary  in  England,  for,  as  that  wise  minister 
plainly  saw,  the  horror  inspired  by  her  guilt  would  gradually 
soften  down  and  give  place  to  pity.  Negotiations  were  there- 
fore set  on  foot  with  her  and  with  the  regent  for  her  return 
to  Scotland ;  indeed  it  is  said  there  was  a  private  treaty  with 
Murray  for  giving  her  up  to  him.  But  the  regent's  sudden 
death  put  an  end  to  all  these  projects.  He  was  assassinated, 
{Jan.  23,  1570,)  as  he  was  riding  through  Linlithgow,  by 
one  Hamilton  of  Bothwell-haugh,  from  motives  of  private 
revenge. 

'  Like  all  other  personages  at  this  time,  Murray  appears  in 
two  opposite  lights  in  the  narratives  of  the  opposite  religious 
parties.  His  great  abilities  are,  however,  acknowledged  by 
all ;  by  the  people  he  was  long  remembered  as  "  the  good 
regent,"  and  his  moral  virtties  were  extolled  by  his  catholic 
countrymen  who  were  abroad.  His  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  and  he  was  altogether 
as  free  from  defect  as  it  was  possible  for  a  public  man  to  be 
in  those  times  and  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland'.  tut  the 
advocates  of  his  sister  have,  from  his  own  down  to  ihe  pres- 
ent day,  sought  to  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  her  sins,  as- 
suming, as  Mackintosh  says,  "  that  she  did  nothing  which  she 
appears  to  have  done,  and  that  he  did  all  that  he  appears  to 
haie  cautiously  abstained  fi-om  doing." 
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The  i^sc'.d  and  Kers  border  chiefs  and  partisans  of  Mary 
iiaviiig  made  an  inroad  into  England,  Sussex  invaded  Scot- 
land. The  regency  was  soon  alter  committed  to  tiie  earl  of 
Lennox,  the  yoaag  king's  grandfather. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  who  reads 
witli  attention  the  Farious  collections  of  state  papers  rela- 
ting to  tliis  period  of  our  history,  to  escape  the  conviution 
that  there  was  an  extensive  conspiracy  of  the  pope  Pius  V., 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  dutte  of  Alva,  his  vicegerent  in 
•Jie  Netherlands,  and  in  which  the  com't  of  France  also 
partly  shared,  of  which  the  object  was  the  dethronement  and 
probably  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  elevation  of  Mary  in  her 
place,  and  the  overthrow  of  (he  protestant  religion.  It  is 
also  probable  that  Mary  knew  and  fully  approved  of  (his 
conspiracy,  and  secretly  corresponded  with  the  heads  of  it ; 
that  her  catholic  partisans  in  both  England  and  Scotland 
were  ready  to  take  arms  in  support  of  it;  that  Norfolk  was 
aware  and  approved  of  the  measure,  at  least  as  far  as  related 
to  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  his  own  marriage 
with  her;  and  it  is  probable  that  Arunde!,  Pembroke,  and 
other  nobles  also  knew  of  and  favored  it.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  not  two  months  after  Mary's  flight  into  England 
the  English  ministry  got  secret  information  to  that  effect; 
for  sir  Henry  Norris  *  wrote  to  Cecil,  from  Paris,  (July  7, 
1563,)  thdt  the  night  before  he  had  had  n  private  meetmg 
with  the  French  provost- marshal,  (at  the  desire  of  the  latter,) 
who  said,  "  he  wished  I  should  advertise  that  the  queen's 
malesty  did  hold  the  wolf  that  would  devour  Imr.  And  that 
it  is  conspired  betwixt  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the 
French  king,  that  the  queen  should  be  destroyed,  whereby 
the  queen  of  Scots  might  succeed  her  majesty ;  "  with  more 
lo  the  same  effect,  mentioningparticularly  the  name  of  Arun- 
del. There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Cath- 
erine da  Medici  herself  who  caused  the  information  to  be 
thus  conveyed  to  Elizabeth,  out  of  jealousy  to  Mary,  or 
through  fear  of  seeing  Britain  under  one  head  and  perhaps 
closely  united  with  Spain.t 

■  He  was  son  to  Norria  wbo  suffered  death  on  account  of  Anne 
Bole^ii.     One    of  Eliiabeth'a  first  cares   had   been    lo   promote    this 

t  "  The  cardinal  (of  Lotrsioe)  showed  the  qupen-molhar  how  hurt- 
ful to  the  crown  of  France  w     Id  th  f  tie  isle  of  Brit;iin  be  ; 
"     i       I       the  queen  of  England  to 
Tuth     f    ed  not  to  do.     Thia  the 


take  order  thereto,  which  Ik    > 

Siicen  (Mary)  tuld  mt  Aei      "" 
eolin^."  — Melvill,  p-  <£ 


Siicen  (Marv)  tuld  me  herst!/      mplammg     f  the  cardinal's  unkindly 
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We  havt  noticed  these  paiticulare  (and  we  could  ii 
them  to  a  great  extent)  to  sliow  that  Marj  was  not  the  meek, 
suftering  saint  that  her  admirers  make  her."  They  will 
also  serve  to  prove  that  Elizabeth  wss  not  actuated  by  pure 
maUgiiity  and  female  petty  revenge  in  her  treatment  of  her ; 
she  only  did  hold  the  wolf  that  would  deeour  Iter,  and  acted 
from  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation.f  The  zealous 
and  intolerant  Pius  V.,  just  at  this  very  time,  as  if  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  Elizabeth  was  justified  in  acting  as  she 
did,  published  (Feb.  25}  his  celebrated  bull  Regnans  in 
Eicehis,  in  which,  in  the  tone  of  a  Gregory  or  an  Innocent, 
he  pronounced  "  the  pretended  tjueen  of  England  "  excom 
municale  and  deprived  of  all  title  to  her  pretended  kingdom, 
absolved  all  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  forbade 
them,  tinder  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  her.  Copies 
of  it  were  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Alva;  for  distribution  in 
the  seaports  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  him  some  were 
transmitted  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  af  London.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May  one  of  them  was  found  affised 
to  the  bishop  of  London's  gate.  Strict  search  was  made  ; 
a  copy  of  the  bull  was  found  in  the  chambers  of  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  confessed  that  lie  bad  gotten  it  from  a 
gentleman  of  good  property  named  John  Felton,  who  lived 
in  Southwark.  Feiton  when  arrested  gloried  in  the  deed ; 
he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  as  a  traitor ;  by 
himself  and  the  more  zealous  Romanists  he  was  viewed  as 
a  martyr.  The  buil,  however,  produced  no  immediate  effect. 
"  The  time,"  says  Lingard,  "  was  gone  by  when  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  could  shake  the  thrones  of  princes ; " 
a  change  for  which,  we  may  observe,  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  reformers.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
emperor  to  use  his  influence  to  have  it  revoked,  as  she  knew 
not  what  its  effects  might  be  on  enthusiasts  and  \»igots.J 

.  *  The  love  of  power  and  thf  passion  for  revenge  wfii  leading  trails 
in  Marj's  character.  "  She  told  me,"  writes  Knolles  in  15^  "  elie 
would  r«thei  that  all  her  party  were  hanged  than  submit  to  Mnrraj, 
and  if  she  were  not  rel(uned  she  would  go  into  Turkey  rather  than  nul 
oe  teven^d  on  him."  Her  dissimulatioD  too  was  extreme ;  while  she 
was  writii^  to  Elizabeth  in  liiis  strain,  "  I  wiah  you  knew  what  sin- 
irity  of  love  and  affection  are  in  my  heart  for  you,"  elie  prays  the 


tope  "  to  forgive  her  for  writing  loving  and  soothing  letters 
?fh;  ahed     ■  " '  "  " 

olic  reli^ltti 


^sires  nothing  more  than  the  reestabhshntent  of  (he  i 


iand.^'  " 
light,  wi 
s '  absul'd 

Slie  perauiided  herself,"  says  Lingard,  ' 


f  [This  renjark  might,  with  much  greater  juBlicp,  be  an 
acta  of  Mary.  It  is  ■  absurd  to  talk  erf  Eli7abeth  acting  fr 
ciple  of  self-preservation.  —  J.  T.  S.] 
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The  very  day  that  Felton  was  arraigned,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  released  *iom  the  Tower,  and  was  suffered  to  reside 
ill  his  own  house,  under  the  mild  custody  of  sir  Henry 
Neville.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
bound  himself  not  to  proceed  in  the  affair  of  his  marriage 
without  the  queen's  knowledge.  Yet  even  while  in  the 
Tower  he  had  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Mary,  and 
now  that  he  was  at  large  he  still  kept  it  up. 

Elizaheth,  urged  by  (he  foreign  ambassadors,  and  anxious 
herself  to  get  rid  of  her  dangerous  captive,  if  it  could  bo 
done  with  safety,  sent  Cecil  and  sir  William  Miidmay  in 
October  to  Chatsworth,  where  Mary  now  was,  to  try  if  any 
accommodation  could  be  effected.  It  was  proposed  that  she 
should  resign  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during  the 
lives  .  f  Elizabeth  and  her  issue;  marry  no  Englishman  with- 
out Elizabeth's  consent,  and  no  one  else  without  that  of  the 
states  of  Scotland  ;  send  her  son  to  be  educated  in  England, 
etc.  The  earl  of  Morton  and  some  others  came  to  England 
as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  young  king.  But  noth- 
ing could  be  finally  arranged,  and  the  two  queens  and  their 
friends  made  mutual  charges  of  insincerity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1571,  Elizabeth  rewarded,  in 
some  alight  degree,  her  most  able  and  faithful  minister  sir 
William  Cecil,  by  raising  him  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  baron  Burghiey  or  Burleigh. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

ELIZABETH,    (contihoed.) 
1571— 15S7. 

The  important  relations  between  the  queens  of  England  ami 
Scotland  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attentioo  almost  exclu- 
sively. We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  religious 
parties  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  termed  her 


with  some  plan  of  for^gn  invaaion  and  domestic  t; 
very  well  it  wag.  [Ithas  never  been  difficult  to  foi 
justiiication  lor  tjcsany  hae  been  desiied J,  T.  E 
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"  halujon  days,"  as  being  free  from  disturbance,  domestic  ot 
foreign.  From  the  moment  of  the  arrivaj  of  the  queen  of 
BcotH  in  England  this  tranquillity  was  at  an  end.  Hence- 
forth the  authority,  and  even  the  life,  of  Elizabeth  was  as- 
Bailed  by  conspiracies  renewed  without  ceasing. 

In  those  days  religion  was  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  politics,  and  the  strength  of  patties  in  a  state  waa 
to  be  estimated  by  the  number  and  influence  of  those  who 
agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  There  were  three  parties  of 
this  fcin-l  now  in  England ;  the  catholics,  the  churchmen,  and 
the  puritar.s,  as  those  who  affected  an  extreme  purity  in  re- 
ligion, and  held  that  the  reformation  liad  not  gone  far  enough. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hume,  that  "of  all  the  European 
churches  which  shook  off  the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one 
proceeded  with  so  much  reason  and  moderation  as  the  church 
of  England."  "The  fabric,"  he  adds,  "of  the  secular  hie- 
rarchy was  maintained  entire ;  the  ancient  liturgy  was  pre- 
served so  far  as  was  thought  conBistent  with  the  new  prin- 
ciples ;  many  ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and 
-ireeeding  use,  were  retained ;  the  splendor  of  the  Romish 
worship,  though  removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and 
decency;  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  clergy  according  to 
their  different  ranks  were  continued;  no  innovation  was 
admitted  merely  from  spite  and  opposition  to  former  usage. 
And  the  new  religion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the  an- 
cient superstition  and  rendering  it  more  compatible  with  the 
peace  and  interests  of  society,  had  preserved  itself  in  that 
happy  medium  which  wise  men  have  always  sought,  and  which 
the  people  have  so  seldom  been  able  to  maintain." 

The  advantages  of  this  moderation  were  felt  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign;  the  catholics  in  general  made  little 
scruple  of  attending  the  church  service,  where,  though  they 
might  regret  the  absence  of  some  things,  there  was  little  to 
offend  them.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves  they  would 
probably  have  been  gradually  weaned  from  their  supersti- 
tions; but  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  by  sending 
missionary  priests  about  to  assure  them  that  such  conduct 
was  impious,  and  the  rigid,  intolerant  puritans  on  the  other, 
by  urging  measures  of  severity  against  them,  equally  contrib- 
uted to  make  them  remain  in  their  old  faith. 

The  puritans,  though  as  a  party  they  first  acquired  strength 
in  the  present  reign,  may  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the 
Reformation.  They  were  those  men  of  an  ardent,  uncom- 
promising (often  self-sufficient)  temper,  who   thought  they 
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couM  neier  recede  too  far  from  the  church  of  Borne.  The 
clerical  habits,  the  surplice,  tippet,  and  square  cap,  retained 
in  the  Anglican  churoh,  were  abominations  in  their  sight ; 
they  viewed  with  equal  horror  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  crosa 
in  baptism,  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  of  the  organ  in  the  di- 
vine service,  and  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  communion. 
When  the  excellent  Hooper  was  to  be  raised  to  the  see  of 
Glouoeater  in  Edward's  r^gn,  he  positively  refused  to  put  on 
the  episcopal  robes;  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ac- 
-  cording  to  the  practice  of  the  age.  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
other  foreign  divines  were  consulted  on  the  occasion.  At 
length  he  consented  to  wear  the  robes  at  his  consecration 
and  during  cathedral  service,  but  only  on  these  occasions. 
When  the  Marian  persecution  forced  so  many  of  the  reform- 
ers to  fly,  they  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
Calvinists  abroad,  and  this  confirmed  them  in  their  desire 
for  simple,  anti-Romish  forma.  The  more  learned  and  pious 
portion  of  the  clergy  in  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  reckoned 
of  this  party ;  the"  better  part  of  the  proteslant  gentry  be- 
longed to  it,  as  was  evinced  by  the  composition  of  the  hou.ses 
of  commons ;  it  was  favored  by  Leicester  and  Walsingham 
among  the  ministers,  and  Burleigh  himself  was  not  adverse  to 
'  it.  The  puritans  were  in  fact  the  main  support  of  protestant- 
ism in  England,  and  the  most  determined  foes  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  But  archbishop  Parker  unwisely  employed  perse- 
cution against  them ;  they  gradually  seceded  from  the  church, 
and  many  of  them  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  civil  authority  in  terms  more  befitting  a  Gregory  or 
an  Innocent  than  the  asserters  of  the  rights  of  conscience.^ 

The  church  party  was  the  weakest  ofthe  three.  Its  main 
supports  were  the  queen  herself  and  the  primate.  Elizabeth 
regarded  her  spiritual  supremacy  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  her 
crown,  and  would  not  be  dictated  to  on  that  head.  She  Was 
also  partial  to  the  splendor  of  public  worship,  and  she  had  a 
lurking  tendency  to  some  ofthe  Romish  doctrines.  She  long 
kept  a  crucifix  with  tapers  burning  before  it  in  her  chapel, 
she  inclined  much  to  the  doctrine  ofthe  real  presence,*  and 
she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy. 

*  This  throws  doubt  on  the  stor?  of  her  eluding  Gardiner  in  her  sisi 
ter'e  reign  by  tbese  well-known  verses: 

"  Christ  wna  the  word  that  spate  it; 
Hb  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  that  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it," 
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Such  WHS  tile  state  of  parties  in  Engiand :  i 
Fianders  the  protestai.ts,  though  the  minority,  i 
and  active.  Persecution  to  no  small  extent  had  been  em 
ployed  without  effect  againsi  them ;  Cha.riesV.  had"hangcd, 
heheaded,  buried  alive  or  burnt"  50,000  protestants  accord- 
ing to  Father  Paul,  100,000  according  to  Grotiua,  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  Francis  I.  and  his  successor  had  labored 
to  suppress  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  the  summer  of 
the  year  1565  a  meeting  at  the  desire  of  the  pope  took  place 
at  Bayonne  between  Charles  IX,  and  his  sister  the  queen  of  , 
Spain ;  the  former  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  latter 
by  the  duke  of  Alva.  Festivities  occupied  the  day;  al  mid- 
night Catherine  and  Alva  sat  in  secret  conclave  to  discuss 
the  mode  of  suppressing  protestantism.  To  cut  off  its  chiefs 
openly  or  secretly  was  Alva's  plan.  "  One  salmon's  head," 
he  would  aay,  "  is  worth  a  thousand  frogs  "  The  principle 
WIS  agreed  on  between  them ,  the  nnnle  u  as  left  to  the  course 

In  1568  Alva  was  'ient  with  a  laige  army  to  the  Low 
CouDtriea,  where  he  exercised  such  tyranny  and  truelty  aa 
eventually  droie  the  people  to  insurrection  In  Fiance  the 
protest  ants,  named  Huguenots,  uere  headed  by  the  king  of 
Nuaiie,  thepimce  of  Conde,  the  admiral  Cohgni,  and  other  . 
noblLs,  the  Guises  were  at  the  head  ol  the  olhei  pirty  ;  the 
queer-molher  and  the  king  played  them  agimst  each  other. 
Recour'-e  was  irequently  had  to  arms,  and  Elizabeth  had  on 
more  occasions  than  one  assisted  the  Huguenot-  with  money, 
and  eien  with  men 

In  the  bei;inning  of  thisyenr  {15T1)  a  parliament  met  after 
an  interval  of  hie  yeara  The  puritanic  parly  were  strong 
in  it,  and  some  members,  especially  Strickland  and  Paul 
Wentworth,  ventured  to  express  themselves  very  firmly  in 
opposition  to  the  crown.  Though  the  question  of  the  queen's 
marriage  was  lefl  untouched,  the  greatest  zeal  was  manifested 
for  her  person  and  authority,  and  the  first  act  passed  was  one 
malcing  it  treason  to  afSrm  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sove- 
reign, or  that  the  laws  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right 
fo  the  crown  and  the  succession  ;  to  maintain  that  any  person 
except  the  natural  issue  *  of  her  hody  is  or  ought  to  be  her 

*  The  employment  of  the  word  natural  in  this  act  originatod,  like 
the  omiasion  of  ?oio/(i;  in  another  case  in  royal  prudery.  "But  Uie 
papiatioa!  libellers  put  the  moat  absurd  interpretation  on  it,  aa  if  it 
was  meant  to  secure  the  auccession  for  some  imaginary  bastarria  by 
Leiceater.  And  Dr.  Liaeard  ia  not  ashamed  to  melnuate  the  same 
lospioion."     (Hallam.  i.  303.) 
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s  made  an  offence  ptnishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  second  time  by  fcemunire.  It  was 
also  made  treason  to  publish  papal  bulla,  absolutions,  etc. ;  to 
reconcile  any  one  ov  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
To  import  crucifixes,  agaus  Dei,  or  other  popish  trumpery, 
subjected  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of  ^  praitainire. 

The  weak,  ill-advised  duke  of  Norfolk  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered was  persisting  in  his  treasonable  projects.  Mary's 
agent,  the  bishop  of  Robs  ;  Ridolfi,  an  Italian  trader,  the  me- 
■liuni  of  communi cation  of  Mary  and  Norfolk  with  Alva  and 
iV  pope ;  and  the  duke's  secretary  and  two  of  his  confidential 
stTants,  being  arrested,  it  appealed  from  their  confessions 
thi.'  a  plan  had  been  arranged  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should 
lain'  with  ten  thousand  men  at  Harwich,  where  he  was  to  he 
joinii  by  Norfolk  and  his  friends,  and  they  were  to  march 
to  Lo  idon  and  force  the  queen  to  consent  to  Norfolk's  mar- 
liage  vith  the  queen  of  Soots,  and  to  repeal  the  laws  against 
the  c a  holies.  Norfolk,  who  knew  not  of  the  discoveries 
which  h  \d  beep  made,  was  summoned  before  the  council ;  he 
denied  e  ery  th  ag:  and  the  queen,  who  (as  she  always  de- 
clared) wjuld  nave  pardoned  him  if  he  had  confessed  his 
guilt,  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  (Sept.  7.)  On  the  16th 
of  January  (1572)  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  lord- 
steward  and  twentyrsix  peers  Thi  trial  wis  conducted  with 
perfect  fairness  according  to  the  mode  then  in  use,  he  de- 
fended himself  with  spirit  and  eloquence  but  the  peers  unin- 
imously  pronounced  hiro  guilty  In  vinous  supplicatory 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  qur-en  the  dnke  icknowledged 
the  justice  of  the.  verdict 

The  conduct  of  the  queen  on  thn  occasion  tends  ninth 
(o  elucidate  her  character,  m  it  proves  her  tveriion  from 
bloodshed,  and  will  incline  us  lo  believe  th  it  her  behivi  ir 
in  a  similar  case  some  ypirs  hter  was  not  mere  hypocrisy 
Norfolk's  guiit  was  great  and  clear,  yet  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  put  him  to  death.  Burleigh  writes  to  Walsingham 
(Feb.  11)  thus  ;  "  I  cannot  write  to  you  what  is  the  inward 
cause  of  the  stay  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  deatii,  only  that  I 
find  her  majesty  diversely  disposed.  Sometimes,  when  she 
speaketh  of  her  danger,  she  concludes  that  justice  should  be 
done.  Another  time,  when  she  speaks  of  his  nearness  of 
blood,  of  his  superiority  of  honor,  etc.,  she  stayeth.  On  Sat 
urday  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execution.  On  Monday 
ill  preparations  were  made  and  concourse  of  thousands  yes- 
terday morning;  but  suddenly  on  Sunday  late  in  the  night 
she  sent  for  me  and  entered  into  great  misliking  that  the 
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duke  should  die  the  next  day,  and  said  she  was  and  siioiild  be 
disquieted,  and  would  have  a  tie»  warraot  made  that  night 
to  the  sheriffs  to  forbear.''  Again  (April  9)  she  signed  a 
warrant,  but  she  revoked  it  after  midnight. 

The  queen's  repugnaocy  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  first  of 
her  nobles  was  such  thai  even  Leicester  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  execution  would  take  place.  But  Burleigh  and  the 
other  ministers  pressed  it ;  the  commons  when  they  assem- 
bled petitioned  for  it ;  the  preachers  were  importunate ;  and 
plots  to  liberate  the  prisoner  were  delected.  A  third  wartant 
was  not  revoked,  and  oq  the  2d  of  Jiiue,  nearly  five  montha 
after  his  trial,  the  duke  was  led  to  execution. 

On  the  scaffold  Norfolk  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence  and  declared  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  faith. 
He  died  with  constancy  and  resignation  amidst  the  tears  of 
the  by-standers ;  for  his  noble  birth,  his  popuhr  and  engaging 
manners,  and  his  munificent  temper  had  endeared  him  to 
the  people.  His  ambition,  united  to  weakness  of  character, 
made  him  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  v  oman*  and  the 
wily  court  of  Rome,  and  brought  him  to  e  i  untimely  end- 
He  certainly  never  dreamed  of  dethroning  oi  injuring  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  the  necessity  of  his  death  was  sincerely 
lamented. t 

Abundant  proofs  had  now  [it  was  pretended]  been  given  of 
the  share  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  all  ihe  conspiracies  against 
Elizabeth;  Burleigh  and  other  ministers  had  long  been  of 
opinion  that  nothing  but  her  death  would  give  security  to 
the  nation.  The  parliament  resolved  to  proceed  against  her 
by  bill  of  attainder,  but  the  queen  positively  forbade  it. 
A  bill  was  then  introduced  and  passed  to  make  her  incapable 
of  the  succession,  but  the  queen  defeated  this  also  by  a  pro- 
rogation, {June  25.) 

In  Scotland  the  lords  of  Mary's  party  had  in  the  preceding 
year  (Sept.  4)  seized  and  put  to  death  the  regent  Lennox. 
The  earl  of  Mar  succeeded,  but  he  died  shortly  after,  and 
Morton  was  appointed  regent.  The  lords  of  the  queen's 
party  laid  down  their  arms  on  receiving  an  indemnity ;   and 


"  Tlion^h  shp  liad  never  seen  him,  her  " 
tliey  have  juBtly  been  called,  are  conceived  i 
ttftbction. 

t  "The  queen,"  w 
the  duke  of  Noifolk'e 

Berkeley  knelt  »  oak   „ .-,     -..,...,  ...j  — -  „.    .. , 

Foid  Hhe  in  haste,  "we  know  you  never  will  hve  us  for  tlie  dearh  o( 
VOUr  brother." 


itea  Burleia;ti,  (June  6,)  "  ia  somewhat  sad  for 
death."     Two  years  after,  when  his  sister  ladj 
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the  regent,  with  the  aid  of  sir  William  Drury,  govecnor  of 
Berwick,  reduced  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  held 
out  bj  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  liethington.  The  formei: 
was  tried  and  executed  ;  the  latter  died  in  prison  by  hia  own 
hand,  as  was  generally  be  ieved. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  an  atrocity  without  paral- 
lel in  history  was  perpetrated  in  the  French  capital.  All 
the  leaders  of  the  protestaiit  party  had  been  invited  thither 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre,  their  osteusive  head,  with  Margaret,  sister  of 
Charles  IX.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  of 
Avigust;  four  days  after,  '(22d,)  the  admiral  Coiigni  waa 
fired  at  and  wounded  from  |;he  window  of  a  house  belonging 
to  a  dependent  of  the  duke  >f  Guise,  Next  day  the  king,  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  court  came  to  visit  hiai.  After  mid- 
night the  tocsin  sounded  and  the  proiestants  were  fallen  on 
and  massacred  in  their  beds.  The  admiral,  his  son-in-law 
Teligni,  Rochefoucauld,  and  nearly  one  thousand  more  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  five  thousand  other  proteatanls 
perished.  The  Tiing  of  Na'arre  and  the  prince  of  Conde 
only  saved  their  lives  by  a  change  of  religion.  Similar  mas- 
sacres were  perpetrated  at  Orleans,  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  other 
cities  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  month.  They  closed 
with  one  at  Bordeaux  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  number 
of  victiois  immojated  to  the  aemon  of  fanaticisui  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  lO.OftO  to  100,000;  the  duke  De  Sully 
gives  the  number  at  70,O0(',  the  accurate  and  veracious 
Thuanus  at  30,000.*  Meda  s  were  struck  and  an  annual 
procession  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  commemorate  it 
at  Paris.  The  tidings  were  ri^eived  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  at  Madrid  and  in  the  camp  of  Alva.  At  Rome 
the  pope  and  cardinals  went  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
this  event  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  the  canonized  king 
of  France. 

What  the  connection  of  this  atrocious  deed  was  with  (he 
meeting  at  Bayonne.  how  long  ii,  had  been  premeditated,  and 
by  whom,  and  whether  the  young  king  was  guilty  or  not  of 
(he  fiendish  dissimulation  with  which  he  has  been  charged, 
are  questions  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  We  incLne, 
however,  to  think  that  Charles  really  was  deceived  by  his 


*  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  if  wa  any  fi> 
perliapa  not  be  far  from  the  real  ainoun 

^"!!     Dr.  L.  maat 

however  a  inonkiah  chronicler  might  n 

not  capable  ofikllmg  into  gaah  aa  enor 

nous  error. 
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they  were,  and  exptessed  her  desire  that  the  king  should  in- 
Htitute  an  inquiry  and  if  the  fharge  wisfmnd  to  bf  acalum 
nj  punish  the  aulhori  of  it  Her  opinion  of  the  kii  g  & 
intentions  she  siid  would  be  regulated  by  h  s  conuuct  on 
this  occa  ion  Only  two  days  betore  the  ma&sacre  Feneloii 
had  proposed  to  her  a  marrnge  with  the  d  ike  of  Alenro  i 
Charles  s  youngest  brother  though  he  was  a  youth  ol  b  t 
seienteen  years  She  let  the  treaty  still  go  on  and  »he 
Charles  Boon  after  had  a  daughter  born  to  hiin  si  e  accepte  I 
the  invitation  to  stind  godmother  and  sent  the  earl  ol 
Worce  tec  to  represent  her  at  the  christening  ■* 

This  temporizing  policy  was  forced  upon  Elizabeth  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Every  day  gave  fresh  proof  of 
the  determination  of  the  catholic  powers  to  esterminate  the 
reformers.  Should  Charles  succeed  in  France  and  Philip  in 
the  Netherlands,  England  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack, 
and  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  be  supported  by  foreign 
armies.  Burleigh,  Wa!singhani,and  the  other  statesmen  be- 
lieved her  death  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Elizabeth. 
Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  writing  at  tliis  time  to  Burleigh 
on  the  state  of  affairs,  suggested,  as  one  of  tlie  precautionary 
measures,  "  forthwith  to  cut  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head  : " 
and  Henry  Killigrew  was  sent  (Sept.  7)  into  Scotland  to 
propose  to  the  then  regent  Mar  to  deliver  her  up  to  him  and 
his  party,  provided  "  they  should  give  good  assurance  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  by  way  of  justice,  as  they  had  already  many 
limes  offered  to  do."  The  upright  character  of  Mar  was  the 
cause  of  this  measure  not  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  apprehended  storm,  however,  did  not  burst  upon 
England.     The  Huguenots  quickly  recovered  from  the  stu- 

*  [Which  was  gteateet  and  least  Justifiable,  the  dissimulation  of 
Elizabeth  on  this  occasion,  or  that  of  Mary  when  her  own  life  and 
.iberty  were  in  danger?     See  notes,  pp.  4S1  imd  488.- J.  T  S.] 
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por  into  whith  the  massacre  had  thrown  them,  and  resumed 
their  arms  ;  Elizabeth  cotiQived  at  money  and  men  being 
sent  to  them  out  of  England.  In  a  similar  undefhaad  man- 
ner she  aided  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  pfoiestants  of  the 
NciherJands,  Charles  IX.  died  of  a  dreadful  disease,  and 
in  the  pangs  of  remorse,  (1574;)  the  dultfr  of  Anjou,  who 
had  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  hirn  under  the 
name  of  Henry  III.  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  and  prince  of 
Cond6  made  their  escape,  resumed  the  protestant  religion, 
and  became  the  heads  of  the  Hugaenota ;  they  were  also 
joined  by  the  dnke  of  Alen(;on,  now  Anjou,  and  the  king 
gave  them  moat  favorable  terms,  (1570;)  the  catholics  m 
return  formed  the  lbagve  headed  by  the  Guises  in  cone  .rt 
with  the  king  of  Spain. 

During  all  this  time  tiie  utmost  tranquillity  prevailed  in 
England  ;  the  queen  of  Scots,  hopeless  of  aid  from  her  ov^h 
country,  (where  the  regent  Morton  [the  successor  of  Mar] 
merely  ruled  under  Elizabeth,)  or  from  the  catholic  princes, 
seems  to  have  abstained  from  her  machinations,  and  the 
catholics,  in  general  connived  at  in  their  private  worship,  re- 
mained at  rest.  Elizabeth,  in  those  stately  progresses  wiiich 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  every  year,  found  the  means 
of  e.ytending  her  popularity,  and  endearing  herself  to  all 
orders  of  her  people.  ComiTiercial  and  maritime  enterprise 
much  engaged  the  public  mind,  A  trade  was  established 
with  the  Levant ;  the  Russian  trade,  which  had  commenced 
in  the  late  leign,  was  maintained  ;  various  efforts  "vere  made 
to  reach  the  east  by  the  north  of  Europe  or  America,  and  so 
early  as  15G7,  Martin  Frobisher  penetrated  to  (he  sea  after- 
wards n^tmed  Hudson's  Bay.  Other  adventurers  pursued  a 
more  lucrative  but  less  honorable  course.  John  Hawkins,  a 
gentleman  of  Devon,  fitted  out  vessels  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  seizing  the  inoifensive 
natives,  sold  them  for  slaves  to  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

But  the  man  who  most  distinguished  himself  at  this  time 
WIS  Francis  Drake,  The  father  of  this  great  navigator 
was  a  man  in  huroUe  circumstances  in  Devon,  who,  having 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI., 
found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  Six  Articles,  to  remove 
to  Kent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  got  into  orders 
and  was  made  vicar  of  Upnore  on  the  Medway.  He  put  his 
srn  Francis  to  a  neighbor  of  hia,  the  master  of  a  bark,  who 
on  his  death  left  hia  ship  to  the  youth.  In  1567  Drake  sold 
his  bark  and  went  and  joined  Hawkins,  then  about  to  sail  on 
»n  eipei  ^tion  to  America ;  but  in  the  bay  of  St.  Juan  de 
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Uiloa  (hey  were  attacked  by  a  superior  Spanish  fo  ce  aod 
defeatefl.  Drake  thus  lost  his  all,  but  "  fay  pl.iyiiiw  the  seaman 
and  the  pirate"  for  some  years,  he  retrieved  hisforimie.  A  di- 
vine in  the  navy  having  satisfied  him  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
his  design,  he  set  sail  with  a  man-of-war  named  the  Dragon 
and  two  pinnaces  in  1573,  and  attacked  and  took  the  town 
of  Nombrede  Dioson  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Having  been 
informed  by  some  Cimaxrons  (runaway  negroes)  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  caravan  of  mules  with  treasure  from  Panama, 
he  waylaid  and  plundered  it.  Ashe  was  roaming  over  the  isth- 
mus under  the  guidance  of  the  Cimarrons,  they  showed  hirii 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  fell  on 
his  knees,  made  a  vow  to  visit  that  sea,  and  implored  the 
divine  aid  for  his  enterprise. 

On  the  13lh  of  December,  1577,  Drake  sailed  from  Plym- 
outh with  five  ships,  carrying  one  hundred  and  sisty-three 
men.  Having  on  his  way  taken  the  crews  and  stores  out  of  two 
of  his  ships,  which  he  then  turned  adrift,  he  passed  Magellan's 
Straits  with  the  remaining  three.  A  violent  tempest  then 
came  on  and  dispersed  them;  one  returned  through  the 
straits,  another  was  lost ;  Drake  with  the  third  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  making  descents  and 
plundering  the  ships  which  he  found  in  harbor,  or  on  sea: 
for  as  an  enemy  had  never  appeared  in  these  seas  (he  Span- 
iards were  witiiout  suspicion.  As  the  alarm  was  now  given, 
he  feared  to  return  by  the  way  he  came ;  he  therefore  boldly 
stretched  across  the  ocean  westwards,  and  reached  the  Mo- 
luccas, whence  he  proceeded  to  Java,  and  thence  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1580,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  all  but  six 
iveeks.  He  then  went  round  to  the  Thames,  and  hia  ship 
was  laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  the  queen  condescended  to 
partake  of  a  banquet  on  board,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  amount  of  his  plunder  was 
890,000?,,  a  tenth  of  which  was  divided  among  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  ship,  A  large  sum  was  afterwards  paid 
over  to  a  Spaniard,  who  represented  himself  as  (he  agent  for 
those  who  had  been  plundered,  and  the  queen  learned,  when 
too  late,  that  instead  of  being  given  to  the  real  owners,  i( 
was  employed  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  in  the  Nether-, 
lands. 
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treaty  for  a  marriage  with  the  duke 
n.     In   1578  this  prince  sent  over  one 
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eable  to  Elizabeth  that  Leicester  beg 
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she  would  overcome  he  g 

self  thus  ioae  his  influeiic  H 

Siinier  in  her  opinion,  g  d 

by  magic  acts;  Siinier  i 

matter  which  Leicester  h  d 

namely,  that  he  had  been  p  w 

lord  Essex.     Elizabeth,  h 

macciaire  in  others  ai  well  as  iii  herself,  wrts  so  enraged  that, 

b     f      h  of  lord  Sussex,  his  personal  eneiny, 

1  w  Id  1  ifen  him  to  the  Tower.  Leicester  was 
1  d    ri  employed  one  Tudor,  of  the  queen'p 

g      d  Is  mier.     It  happened,  too,  that  as  the 

(J  w    g  day  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  in 

p     y       h  S  id  some  others,  a  shot  was  fired  by  a 

)   u  in  b       which  wounded  one  of  her  bargemen. 

\  d  d     h    self  or  Simier  was  at  once  supposed  ; 

i        h    y  m      h    mg  proved  that  the  piece  went  off  by 

d       h  p    d     ed  at  the  gallows.    Elizabeth  said  on 

this,  as  on  several  other  occasions    that  she  woii]d  believe 
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house  of  Valoia;  and  now,  indeed,  as  there  was  so  little  pros- 
pect  of  her  bearing  children,  they  were  little  anxious  foe  her 
marriage  at  all.  An  honest, but  hot-beaded  puritan  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  named  Stubbs,  wrote  a  book,  entitled  "  The  Gulf 
in  which  England  will  be  swallowed  by  the  French  Mar- 
riage." The  queen  caused  him  and  the  printer,  and  one 
Pa.ge  who  circulated  it,  to  be  prosecuted,  under  an  act 
passed  in  her  siste-S  reign,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  lose 
their  right  hands.  The  sentence  was  executed  on  Stubbs 
and  Page,  and  the  former,  loyal  in  the  face  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  instantly  took  off  his  hat  with  his  remaining  hand, 
and  waving  it  over  his  head  cried,  "God  save  the  queen!" 
A  person  of  much  higher  rank  than  poor  Stubbs  also  wrote 
against  the  marriage  ;  sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  gallant  warrior 
and  accomplished  scholar,  addressed  an  able  and  elegant 
letter  to  the  queen  on  (he  subject. 

Anjou  was  at  this  time  in  the  Netherlands.  The  people 
of  the  provinces  in  revolt  had  some  years  before  (1575) 
offered  the  sovereignty,  of  which  they  declared  Philip  de- 
prived, to  the  queen  of  England  ;  she  had  prudently  declined 
it  at  that  time,  and  when  it  was  again  offered  to  her  (1580) 
she  persisted  in  her  resolution.  It  was  then  proffered  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou  j  his  brother  permitted  him  to  accept  it  and 
secretly  supplied  him  with  money.  He  entered  the  Nether- 
lands with  about  iineen  thousand  men,  and  be  forced  the 
Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray  ;  Elizabeth  had  on 
this  occasion  proved  her  regard  for  him  by  sending  him  a 
present  of  100,000  crowns.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
he  came  over  to  England,  where  his  reception  from  the  (|«een 
was  most  flattering.  A  few  days  after  the  anniversary  of  her 
accession  (Nov.  22)  she,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  drew 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  on  bis  in  token  of 
pledging  herself  to  him.  The  affair  was  now  regarded  as 
decided  ;  the  envoy  from  the  Netherlands  wrote  off  instantly, 
and  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Antwerp  and  other  towns. 
But  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham,  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  match,  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  queen, 
and,  when  she  retired,  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  fell  on 
their  knees  and  with  sighs  and  tears  conjured  her  lo  pause, 
representing  the  evil  consequences  that  might  en.sue.  She 
passed  a  sleepless  and  uneasy  night ;  next  morning  she  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  duke,  in  which  she  exposed  her 
reasons  for  sacrificing  her  inclinations  to  her  duty  to  hei 
people.  He  withdrew,  deeply  mortified,  to  his  apartments, 
where  he  flung  away  the  ring,  exclaiming  against  the  fickle* 
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ness  of  woinen  and  islanders.  He,  however,  remained  in 
England  tdi  the  following  year,  (1582,)  the  queen  still  giving 
him  hopes.  When  he  departed  (Feb.  8)  she  made  him 
promise  to  return  in  a  month  ;  accompanied  him  as  far  aa 
Canterbury ;  and  sent  Leicester  and  a  gallant  train  to  attend 
him  even  to  Brussels.  He  was  now  made  duke  of  Brabant 
and  earl  of  Flanders,  but,  attempting  some  time  afler  to  make 
himself  absolute,  he  waa  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  he 
died  in  France  (1584)  after  a  tedious  illness,  mourned  by 
Elizabeth,  who  really  loved  him,  though  his  character  seems 
to  have  been  as  vicious  as  those  of  the  rest  of  his  family.  A 
union  with  him  would  certainly  have  been  productive  of 
neltlier  advantage  nor  happiness  to  the  ijueen  or  her  people. 

The  laws  against  recusants,  as  the  catholics  were  nc* 
called,  were  at  this  time  put  into  more  rigorous  execution 
than  heretofore.  We  are  no  advocates  for  persecution,  but 
we  require  in  justice  that  the  queen  and  her  council  should 
be  judged  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  the  sixteenth  and 
not  by  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  be  condemned 
for  employing  the  means  then  in  use  for  counteracting  the 
plots  of  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain  for  overthrowing  the  prot- 
eslant  religion  in  England,  and  depriving  the  queen  of  her 
crown  and  life.'  The  laws  passed  for  the  security  of  the 
queen  and  the  reformed  religion  were  certainly  most  severe, 
and  to  our  ideas  most  unjust;  but  complaint  il!  became  the 
catholics,  who  had  never,  where  they  had  the  power,  shown 
the  least  symptom  of  a  tolerating  spirit,  and  if  they  chose  to 
violate  these  laws,  their  punishment  was  merited  on  their  own 
principles. 

There  were  two  classes  of  Romish  priests  who  sought  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  in  England,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Semi- 
narists, The  former  society,  the  most  able  support  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  papacy,  had  been  founded  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V, ;  in  blind  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  its 
general  or  chief,  who  resided  at  Rome,  it  most  strongly  re- 
sembled  the  Assassins  of  the  East,  and  so  many  murders 
were  at  this  time  perpetrated  or  instigated  by  Jesuits,  that  we 

'  [The  fijToiisatory  remarks  here  made,  with  respect  to  Ehzabelh  and 
her  pbreecutioiia,  ought,  in  all  candor,  fo  be  equally  applied  to  her 
Bister  and  pitdeceeaor,  Marv.  Eliiabeth  had  no  more  right  than  Maty 
to  assume  iniaUibilitT',  neither  has  any  writer  a  ri^ht  to  argue  as  If  tho 
tenets  which  ElizB.beth  upheld  were  necessarily  and  in^llihl^  true. 
The  persecnticms  of  Mary  were,  doubtless,  at  least  aa  consdenttnus  ae 
those  of  Elizabeth.  Those  of  both  were  onjuutifiahio  and  useleM.  — 
3.  T.  S.] 
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fear  their  principles  justified  eTcry  crime  committed  in  the 
cause  of  Rome,  The  Seminarists  were  a  better  sort  of  men. 
Fearing  that  when  queen  Mary's  priests,  as  the  catholic 
rlergynien  who  still  lingered  in  England  were  called,  should 
die  off,  the  people  there  would  conform  to  the  protestan* 
religion  for  want  jf  teachers  of  their  own,  William  Alien 
who  had  been  a  ftdow  of  Oxford,  conceived  the  design  ot 
ibrming  seminaries  on  the  continent  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  to  be  sent  to  England.  The  pope  approved  of 
the  project,  aod  contributed  money.  Allen  opened  the  firsi 
seminary  at  Douay;  others  were  afterwards  established  at 
Rome,  Valladolid,  and  elsewhere.  Zealous  English  catholics 
secretly  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  at  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  return  as  missionaries  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  their  church,  and  inculcate,  what  the  English  governmer 
regarded  as  rebellion,  that  (he  queen  shooid  be  deposed  as  a 

The  first  who  suffered  was  a  priest  named  Maine,  in  Corn- 
wall, (1577.)  He  was  charged  with  having  obtained  a  boil 
ftom  Rome,  denied  the  queen's  supremacy,  and  said  mass  in 
a  private  house.  He  was  executed  at  Launceston  as  a  traitor, 
Mr.  Tregian,  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  he  was  taken 
suffered  the  penalty  of  a  prremunire,  his  estate  was  seized, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  his  death.  The  nest  year 
Nelson,  a  priest,  and  Sherwood,  a  layman,  were  executed  for 
denying  the  supremacy. 

In  I5Hn  the  Jesuits  made  their  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land Personal  and  Campian,  both  formerly  members  of  the 
unnersily  of  Oxford,  where  they  had  professed  protestantism, 
but  who  were  now  members  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  came 
over,  and  under  various  disguises,  as  soldiers,  as  protestant 
ministers  and  '^o  forth,  went  through  the  country  confirming 
the  catholics  in  their  religion.  A  chief  part  of  their  commis- 
sion wis  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  scrupulous  by  giving  them 
the  sense  put  by  Gregory  XIII.  on  the  bull  of  Pius  V,, 
nimely  that  it  was  always  binding  on. Elizabeth  and  the 
heretic  but  not  on  the  catholics  till  they  could  put  it  in 
executi  in  that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  obey  the  queen  until 
they  were  able  to  dethrone  her.  The  notions  on  this  head, 
however  advanced  by  Persons,  were  so  offensive  to  many 
catliolicf,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  seizing  him  and  giving 
him  up  to  the  government.  Campian,  a  far  better  man,  put 
forth  pipers  ottering  to  dispute  on  the  points  in  controversy 
before  the  unnersities. 

A  ddigent  search  was  set  on  foot,  and  after  a  /ear's  pur- 
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Buit,  Campian  was  taken  and  committed  to  the  Ti)wer.  Ac- 
cjrding  to  the  barbaroui.  pr^otice  of  the  age,  he  wis  put  to 
the  I'lck,  and  he  revealed  the  names  of  severil  of  those  who 
had  received  him  into  their  houses  Ca  npian  and  twelve 
other  priests  were  indicted  on  the  25  Edw  III  Accord- 
ing to  the  printed  trnl  nothing  could  be  moie  unfair  than 
the  manner  m  which  Ihe  trial  waa  conducted,  nothing  more 
feeble  than  [he  evidence  given.*  They  were,  however,  found 
ffuilfy,  and  Campian  and  two  others  were  executed  forlhwith, 
and  iiC-CL:  of  the  remainder  some  months  after.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  pity  for  the  fate  of  these  upright,  piona 
men,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  recollect  that  however 
they  might  disguise  it  from  themselves,  their  ultimate  object 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  government ;  there  waa  probably 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  dethrone 
Elizabeth  and  place  Mary  on  the  throne.  They  would  not 
in  fact  have  been  Jesuits,  or  even  catholics,  if  they  did  not ; 
and  if  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive  are  to  excuse  conspiracy, 
governments  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  justify  themselves 
in  punishing  rebels. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  at  this  time  caused  some  uneasiness 
to  the  English  cabinet.  Morton,  though  his  vigorous  rule 
kept  the  country  quiet,  gave  great  offence  by  his  harshness 
and  avarice.  He  at  length  resigned  his  authority  (1578) 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
the  royaJ  child  seemed  to  administer  the  government;  but 
Morton  soon  recovered  his  influence.  The  following  year, 
however,  the  Guise  party  sent  Stuart  lord  of  Aubigny  over  to 
Scotland,  and  his  amiable  maniiers  soon  won  the  heart  of 
James,  who  created  him  earl  and  afterwards  duke  of  Leu 
nox;  another  favorite  was  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  afterwards 
earl  of  Arraii.  These  two  combined  against  Morton,  and 
at  tbeir  impulsion  he  was  brought  to  trial  (1581)  for  the 
murder  of  the  king's  father.  He  was  found  guilty  and  es- 
ecuied,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Elizabeth,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  save  him.  His  exe- 
cuiion  proves  the  boldness  and  ambition  of  Arran,  not  the 
filial  piety  of  James.t 

It  of  tlie  trial  wsa  "  com- 
J.  T.  aj 

1  tiiiaDem  aaia  to  me  oisnop  uf  St,  Andrews,  "  I  wonder  that  James 
ma  had  tlie  esrt  of  Mortnn  executed,  aa  suilty  of  the  death  of  the  king 
lis  fathf  r,  and  that  he  requirea  Archit>afil  Donglaa  to  be  given  up  in 
itdpr  to  treat  hha  in  the  same  manuer.  ny  does  he  iiol  lUsere  hU 
aoihcr  to  Jfi  irivcn  up  m  order  to  punish  lier  for  ttiat  criia£?  "  —  Castel 
lau,  Letters  to  thr  Uueen  of  Setits  in  15«4. 
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The  Jesuits  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  de;ith  of 
Mortoci  and  the  influence  of  the  catholic  Lennox.  Wajtes, 
an  English  priest,  and  then  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
appeared  at  Holy  rood-house.  James  received  them  lavor- 
ably,  and  as  he  complained  of  want  of  money  it  was  hoped 
by  supplying  him  with  it  to  gain  him  over  to  their  projects. 
Persons  and  Creighton  repaired  to  Paris,  wliere  they  secretly 
consulted  with  flie  duke  of  Guise,  the  papal  nuncio,  the 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mary's 
agent  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Allen  the  founder  of 
the  seminaries.  It  was  agreed  that  Mary  and  James  should 
be  associated  in  the  throne,  and  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain 
ae  solicited  to  supply  James  with  money.*  The  plan  was 
communicated  to  Mary,  who  approved  of  it,  as  also  it  is  said 
did  Lennox  and  Arran,  and  James  himself.  But  the  '  Raid 
of  Ruthveflj'  as  it  was  called,  disconcerted  all  these  projects. 
James  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  in  concert  with 
some  of  the  leading  protestants,  and  forced  to  dismiss  Len- 
nox and  Arran,  the  former  of  whom  retired  to  France,  where 
he  died  soon  after ;  the  latter  was  cast  into  prison.  Whether 
the  English  council  were  cognizant  of  the  raid  or  no!  is 
uncertain.  They  knew  of  the  consultation  in  Paris  and  of 
its  objects,  and  how  vital  it  was  to  England  that  the  supreme 
power  in  Scotland  should  be  in  the  hands  of  protestants. 
Sir  Henry  Carey  and  sir  Robert  Bowes  were  sent  to  con- 
gratulate James  on  his  deliverance  from  the  counsels  of  Len- 
nox and  Arran  ;  to  exhort  him  not  to  resent  the  late  seeming 
violence ;  and  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  earl  of  Angus. 
James  readily  assented  to  the  return  of  Angus,  and  he  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  against  his  captors.  Mary  at  this 
time  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Elizabeth,  of  which  no  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken. 

By  a  bold  elFort  James  succeeded  {1583)  in  freeing  him- 
self from  (he  restraint  in  which  he  was  held.  Most  of  the 
opposite  party  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Arran  recovered  his 
influence.  Elizabeth,  desirous  of  knowing  accurately  the 
character  of  the  young  monarch,  sent  the  aged  and  sagacious 
Walsingham  on  an  embassy  to  his  courl.  James,  who  had 
been  the  pupil  of  the  illuetrioua  Buchanan,  and  had  naturally 
good  parts,  shone  in  conversation,  and  Walsingham  conceived 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities  beyond  what  they  were  entitled  to. 

*  "  It  is  probable,"  sajs  Linffard,  "  that  other  projects,  with  whi«h 
we  are  unacquainted,  were  also  formed."     No  doubt  the  dethronemeni 
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The  tyranny  of  Arrau  soon,  (1584,)  however,  caused  hia 
downfall,  and  the  English  party  regained  their  ascendency  in 
the  Scottish  council,  to  tlie  great  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth, 
On  Arraii's  returo  to  power,  the  conclave  at  Paria  had  pro- 
posed that  James  should  invade  the  northern  counties,  while 
Gniae  should  land  with  an  army  in  the  south  of  England  to 
liberate  Mary  and  dethrone  Elizabeth.  It  would  appear  to 
be  the  knowledge  of  this  plan  ihatmade  the  queen  take  no 
notice  of"  a  renewed  proposal  of  Mary  for  transferring  all  her 
authority  to  her  son  if  she  was  set  at  liberty.  Fot  Creightoji, 
being  taken  by  a  Dutch  cruiser  on  his  return  to  Scotland  at 
this  time,  tore  his  papers  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  but 
the  wind  blowing  them  back  they  were  put  together,  and  re- 
vealed the  plan  for  inrading  England.  He  was  given  up  to 
the  English  government,  and  being  menaced  with  the  rack 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  the  plot. 

The  government  had  so  many  proofs  of  the  foreign  and 
ic  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  queen  of  Soots,  that  they 
it  needful  to  employ  every  possible  expedient  for  dis- 
ig  those  concerned  in  it.  In  a  moral  point  of  view 
the  employment  of  spies  may  be  reprehensible,  but  in  times 
of  danger  no  government  has  yet  been  found  to  abstain  from 
this  mode  of  discovering  and  thwarting  the  designs  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  never  did  ministers  better  know  how  to  manage 
it  than  Cecil  and  Walsingham.  Spies  were  now  employed, 
informers  were  listened  to,  the  more  questionable  expedient 
of  sending  counterfeit  letters  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  or  of  the  exiles  to  the  houses  of  suspected  catholics  was, 
it  is  said,  resorted  to.  The  information  thus  gained  led  to 
the  arrest  of  two  gentlemen  named  Throgmorton;  the  lord 
Paget  and  Charles  Arunde!  iramedintely  fled  to  France ;  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  (brother  of"  the  late  earl)  and  the 
ead  of  Arundel  (son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfollf)  were  called 
before  the  council  and  examined.  A  letter  to  Mary  on  the 
subject  of  a  rising  having  been  intercepted,  Francis  Throg- 
morton was  put  to  the  rack  ;  he  owned  to  having  concerted 
the  plan  of  an  invasion  and  a  rising  of  the  catholics  with 
Mendoza  the  Spanish  ambassador;  on  bis  trial  he  denied  it; 
aftet  his  condemnation  he  again  confessed  it ;  on  the  scaffold 
he  denied  it  once  more.  Mendoza,  however,  was  ordered 
to  depart  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Paris,  where  he 
gratified  hia  malignity  by  publishing  lies  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministers,  and  by  aiding  every  plan  for  raising  a  rebel- 
lion in  England. 

It  is  gratifying  to  obseuve  at  this  time  the  affection  which 
VOL.  I.  43 
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the  people  displayed  for  their  queen.  The  French  ainbiiassa 
lior  writes  thus  —  "dueen  Elizabeth  has  teld  me  that  sev- 
eral conspiracies,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  have  been,  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  discovered.  Latterly  when  she  has  ap- 
peiired  in  public,  whole  crowds  of  people  fell  on  their  knees 
as  slie  passed,  prayed  in  various  ways,  invoked  upon  her  a 
thousand  blessings,  and  hoped  thai  all  her  wicked  enemies 
might  be  discovered  and  punished.  She  often  slopped  and 
returned  (hanks  for  all  this  love.  When  I  was  alone  with 
her  (she  rode  on  a  good  horse)  amidst  all  this  crowd  she  said 
to  me,  '  You  see  that  all  do  not  wish  me  ill.' "  A  further  proof 
of  this  affection  was  given  by  the  zeal  with  which  m^n  of 
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Jesuits  and  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
forty  days ;  those  who  remained  beyond  that  time  or  returned 
should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  those  who  harbored  or  relieved 
them,  of  felony  ;  students  at  the  seminaries  were  to  be  guilty 
of  treason  if  they  did  not  return  within  six  months;  those 
supplying  them  with  money  to  be  liable  to  a  pr^munire,  etc. 

This  bill  was  opposed  by  one  Dr.  Parry,  a  civilian,  who 
described  it  as  "  a  measure  savoring  of  blood,  danger,  and 
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lespair  to  English  subjects;"  for  this  he  was  committed,  but 
he  was  released  next  day  by  the  queen's  order.  Sooh  after 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  being  accused  by  Edmund  Neville 
of  a  design  to  a^assinate  the  queen.  He  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  he  was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor 

Parry's  confession  was  in  substmce  as  follows  He  was 
in  the  queen's  service  from  1570  to  1^80  when  having  it- 
tempted  to  kill  a  man  to  whom  he  was  in  debt  and  liavmg 
obtained  a  pardoa,  be  went  to  Pans  where  he  Wisrec&nc4led 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  At  Venite  «ome  time  ifter  he 
hinted  to  a  Jesuit  named  Palraio  that  he  had  found  a  way 
to  relieve  the  English  catholics,  it  the  pope  or  any  lean  ed 
divines  would  justify  it  as  lawful.  Palmio  extolled  the  pro- 
ject (whicb  was  to  kill  the  quepn)  as  a  pioun  design  and 
recommended  him  to  the  nuncio  letters  of  safe  conduct 
for  Parry  to  go  to  Rome  were  sent  by  cardinal  Cono  He 
returned,  however,  to  Paris,  and  there  eonversiiig  with  his 
countrymau  Morgan,  the  agent  of  the  queen  of  &i,ots  bp  d 
clared  himself  ready  to  kill  the  greatest  subject  in  Englaid 
in  the  cause  of  the  church.  "  Why  not  the  queen  herself 
said  Morgan.  But  of  this  Parry  now  had  d>ubtb  as  Witts 
an  Englisli  priest  and  Creighton  the  Scottish  Jeauit  had  as- 
sured him  h  was  not  lawful.  The  nuncio  Ragazzoni  hjw 
ever,  confirmed  him  in  his  design  and  he  received  after  h  s 
return  to  England,  a  letter  from  cardinal  Como  in  the  pope  s 
name,  commending. his  project  and  giving  him  absolution  He 
communicated  this  letter  "  to  some  m  co  irt  and  he  had 
various  interviews  with  the  queen  on  which  occasions  (such 
is  the  force  of  natural  feelings)  he  always  went  unarniei  le=t 
he  might  be  tempted  to  injure  her  A  book  which  Dr  Allea 
had  lately  written,  however,  confirmed  him  again  in  his  reso- 
lulion;  he  communicated  it  to  Neville  the)  arranged  their 
plan;  but  lord  Westmorland  happening  ta  die  at  this  time, 
Nerille,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  family  estates  betraied  his 
confederate. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  fw  tin  confe'iSion  is 
true  or  false,*  we  will  only  observe  that  the  world  had  just  had 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  catholic  party  surupled  not  at 
assassination.  On  the  lOth  of  July,  1584,  the  great  prince 
of  Orange  was  shot  "by  a  man  named  Balthazar  Gerard,  who 
confessed  that  he  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Jes- 
uits' college  at  Treves  by  one  of  the  brotherhood,  who  ap- 
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proved  of  his  design  and  instructed  him  how  to  proceed 
Philip  II  hdd  let  i  large  rewird  on  the  prince's  head,  and 
his  great  gptieral  the  prince  of  Parma  sullied  his  fame  hy 
personally  exammmg  the  qiiaiLli  cat  ions  of  the  assassina  who 
presented  themselves 

The  Dutch  were  dismajed  at  the  loss  of  their  hero  and  at 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  they  sent 
again,  offt-riiig  the  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth.  The  matter  was 
anxioiisly  debated  in  the  English  council ;  the  danger  to  the 
proteatant  interest  was  imminent ;  Philip  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power ;  the  League  was  nearly  triumphant  in  France ; 
and  if  the  Dutch  were  subdued,  England  would  certainly  be 
attacked.  Elizabeth  boldly  reaoked  to  face  the  danger  at 
once,  and,  as  the  king  of  Sweden  said  when  he  heard  of 
it,  take  the  diadem  from  her  head  and  hazard  it  on  the 
chance  of  wat.  She  declined  the  proffered  sovereignty,  but 
agreed  to  aid  the  States  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse,  to  be  maintained  at  her  expense 
during  the  war ;  the  money  thus  expended  to  be  repaid  by 
the  States  when  peace  should  have  been  concluded,  (1585.) 

The  chief  command  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage  or  talents,  was 
totally  without  military  experience,  and  he  was  to  be  opposed 
to  the  first  general  of  the  age.  He  landed  at  Flushing,  (Dec. 
10,)  accompanied  by  tht;  gallant  young  earl  of  Essex,  his  step- 
son, and  a  company  of  nubles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred.  The  States,  in  the  expectation  of 
gratifying  Elizabeth  by  honoring  her  favorite,  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  gave  him  a  guard,  and  treated  him  nearly  like  a 
Bovereign.  But  these  proceedings  were  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  queen ;  she  wrote  in  very  angry  terms  to  both  him  and 
the  States,  and  was  not  appeased  without  difficulty.  "We 
little  thought,"  wrote  she  to  the  earl,  "that  one  whom  wt 
have  raised  out  of  the  dust,  and  surrounded  with  singular 
honor  above  all  others,  would,  with  so  great  contempt,  have 
broken  our  commandment  in  a  matter  of  so  great  weight." 
Leicester's  first  campaign  (1589)  was  not  very  brilliant, 
neither  was  it  quite  so  discreditable  as  it  is  represented  by 
writers  hostile  to  his  memory.  The  most  remarkable  event 
of  it  wiislhe  death  of  his  nephew  sir  Philiji  Sidney,  the  orna- 
ment of  his  age  and  country,  equally  distinguished  in  arms, 
in  literature,  and  in  manners,  the  nearest  approach  perhaps 
to  flie  ideal  of  the  perfect  knight  that  has  evfr  appeared. 

The  unfortunate  event  thus  occurred:  The  ptince  of  Parma 
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haling  sent  aoiiie  troops  lo  the  relief  of  Zutphen,  which 
Leicester  had  invested,  they  fell  in  with  an  inferior  force  of 
the  besieging  army.  Sidney's  horse  being  killed  under  him, 
be  was  mounting  another  when  a  musket  bail  struck  him  in 
the  thigh.  He  turned  and  rode  back  to  the  main  army  ;  loss 
of  blood  making  him  thirsty  he  called  for  drink  ;  a  botiie  of 
water  was  given  him;  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  bat  seeing  a 
wounded  soldier  looking  wistfully  at  it,  he  said,  '■  Thy  neces- 
sity is  yet  greater  than  mine,"  and  handed  it  to  him.  After 
lingering  for  about  three  weeks  he  breathed  his  last,  with  the 
utmost  piety  and  resignation,  (Oct,  Ifi.)  Leicester  did  not 
remain  long  after  in  Holland.  On  his  return  to  the  Hague 
he  was  assai'ed  with  complaints  on  his  conduct  by  the  States. 
He  gave  them  fair  words,  and  then  sailed  for  England,  (Dec. 
3,)  where  the  case  of  the  queen  of  Scots  now  called  for  hia 
presence. 

While  Leicester  was  thus  inglorious  in  the  Netherlands, 
Drske,  who  had  been  sent  lo  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  had  more  success.  He  took  St.  Domingo, 
Carihagena,  and  some  other  towns,  and  returned  with  booty 
valued  at  60,000/..  and  240  pieces  of  cannon. 

A  league  offensive  and  defensive  was  formed  this  year 
(1586)  between  Elizabeth  and  the  king  of  Scots,  for  the  rau- 
tual  defence  of  their  dominions  and  their  religion  against  the 
satholic  powers.  The  queen  was  to  grant  James  a  pension 
of  .'iOOO/.  a  year,  equivalent  to  his  claim  on  the  English  prop- 
erty of  his  paternal  grandmother,  lately  deceased. 

In  this  summer  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  the 
most  dangerous  character  was  detected  by  the  sagacity  of 
Walsingham.  Si>me  priests  at  Rbeima,  actuated  by  a  fanati- 
cal hatred  of  Elizabeth,  and  regarding  the  deposing  bull  of 
Pius  V.  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Gho.st,  had  worked  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  her  assassination  would  be  an  act  merito- 
rious in  the  sight  of  God.  Three  of  tiiese  men,  Dr.  Gilford, 
his  brother  Gilbert,  and  one  Hodgeson,  instigated  a  man 
named  John  Savage,  who  had  served  in  the  Spanish  army, 
to  the  deed,  instructed  him  how  to  perform  it,  and  sent  him 
over  with  strong  recommendations  to  the  English  catholics. 
About  this  time  also  one  Bailard,  a  seminarist,  came  from 
England  to  Paris,  and  stating  there  to  the  enemies  of  Eliza- 
beth the  readiness  of  the  English  catholics  to  rise  if  an 
invasion  were  made,  for  which  the  present  was  the  time,  as 
the  best  troops  were  away  with  Leicester  in  Plolland,  a  plan 
for  that  purpose  was  devised,  and  Ballard  was  sent  back  to 
prepare  the  catholics.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  m 
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tion  of  the  queen  was  determined  on,  though  Charles  Pugel 
asserted  that  there  was  no  use  in  uivadiog  England  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

Ballard  came  over  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  calling  him- 
self captain  Fortescue.  He  disclo^ied  the  project  to  Anthouy 
Babington,  a  young  man  of  g  od  i  n  D    by  1        wh 

had  been  recommended  to  M    y  by  M  d    1      I    h  p 

f>f  Glasgow,  and  had  been  f        m  I       g  *'^i» 

veying  letters  between  her        )    h  B  b  n      a 

approved  of  the  plot;  but  i  k    P  d    h       1     e 

was  no  chance  while  the  q      u  i      1      B  11    d    I  Id 

him  of  Savage ;  but  he  objected  to  committm^  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  the  hand  of  one  man,  and  proposed  to  join 
with  him  five  others  for  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he 
could  answer.  Ballard  agreed,  and  Babiuglon  then  opened 
his  views  to  some  catholic  gentlemen,  his  intimate  friends, 
who  readily  consented  to  join  in  them.*  The  correspondence 
was  renewed  between  Bahingtoa  nnd  Mary,  who  expressed 
her  perfect  approbation  of  the  plan  in  all  ita  parls.t  She  was 
now  at  Chartley,  under  the  charge  of  sir  AmiasPaulet,  a  rigid 
puritan,  but  a  man  of  strict  honor. 

The  conspirators  were  in  general  vain,  thoughtless  young 
men,  as  is  proved  by  their  folly  of  having  a  painting  made  of 
the  sis  who  were  to  murder  the  queen,  with  Babington  in  the 
niidat  of  them  ;  for,  in  reliance  on  each  other's  honor,  they 
deemed  themselves  secure  from  discovery.  But  all  their 
doings  were  well  known  to  Walsingham ;  a  priest  named 
Maud,  who  had  accompanied  Ballard  to  France,  was  in  his 
pay,  as  also  was  PoUy,  one  of  Babington's  confederates. 
Finally,  when  Gilberlr  Gifford  was  sent  over  to  England  to 
urge  on  Savage,  he  privately  tendered  his  services  to  Wal- 
singham. As  Gifford  was  to  be  the  medium  for  com- 
municating with  the  queen  of  Scots,  Walsingham  wished 
Paulet  to  connive  at  his  bribing  one  of  his  servants ;  but  to 
this  the  scrupulous  puritan  would  not  consent ;  he,  however, 

"  They  were  Edw.  Windsor,  T.  SaliBbuiv,  Ch.  Tilney,  Cbidiook 
Tichboutne,  Edw.  Abingdon,  Rob.  Gage,  J.  iihaniock,  J.  Travera,  J. 
Jonea,  H.  Daaa,  and  Barnwell,  an  Irish  gentJenian.  Of  these,  Til- 
ney, Tichboume,  Abingdon,  Barnwell,  anoChamoGk  were  appointed 
with  Savage  to  murder  the  queen,  l^lney  and  Tichboume  at  first 
refnsed  ;  but  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  Ballard  and  Babington. 
Salisbury  could  Dot  be  induced  to  attempt  her  life. 

1  [It  shonid  be  slated,  that  all  this  pretended  oorrespondence  Vfna 
denied  by  Mary,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  expressive  of  conscious 

forgery.  —  J.  T.  S.j 
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suffered  a  brewer's  boy,  who  served  the  house  with  beer,  to  be 
the  .igent,  and  the  Setters  were  conveyed  through  a  hole  in  a 
wall,  which  was  stopped  with  a  loose  atooe.  Ballaid  acid 
Bahington,  being  suspicious  of  GifFord,  gave  him  at  first  only 
hlank  letters ;  but  finding  that  these  went  safe,  they  dropped 
«!l  EuspicioLis.  The  whole  correBporidence  thus  passed 
Uiroiigh  the  hands  of  Walsingham ;  all  the  lette-s  were 
deciphered  and  copied,  and  the  entire  plot  and  (he  names 
of  the  actors  were  discovered.  Walsinghatn  communicated 
whiit  he  had  learned  to  no  one  but  the  queen. 

Babingtoii  wished  to  send  Ballard  abroad  to  urge  the  for- 
eign invasion,  and  had  procured  a  liceuse  for  him  under  a 
feigned  name.  He  also  intended  to  go  himself  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  applied  to  WaJsingham,  affecting  great  zeal  for 
the  queen's  cause.     The  minister  kept  him  in  hand,  and  e 
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quv,efi  when  she  heard  of  this  cruelty  gavi.  strict  orders  that 
the  remainder  should  not  be  embowelled  i  r  quartered  till  they 
had  hung  io  be  dead. 

When  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  sir  ThomasGorges 
was  sent  from  court  with  the  tidings  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Slie  Was  on  her  horse  ready  to  go  huoting  when  he  arrived. 
She  wished  to  return  to  her  chamber,  but  she  was  not  per- 
mitted. Sfie  was  soon  after  brought  back  to  Chartley,  and  was 
then  conducted  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  till  she 
at  Jength  reached  Fotheringay  caslle  in  Northamptonshire, 
(Sept.  26.)  During  her  first  absence  from  Chartley,  her  two 
secretaries,    Nau,  a  Frenchman,   and  Curie,  a  Scot,  wera 
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and  the  protestant  religion,  and  self  preservation  urged  them 
iilso,  for  if  she  were  to  succeed  to  the  throne  their  lives  thej 
knew  would  be  the  forfeit  of  their  lojalfy  to  their  queen. 
Leicester,  who  was  in  Holland,  suggested  the  employment 
of  poison,  and  sent  a  divine  to  Waisingham  to  justify  this 
toarse ;  but  that  upright  statesman  rejected  it,  protesting 
against  all  violence  except  by  sentence  of  law.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  bring  her  to  trial  on  the  late  act,  and  a 
commission  of  forty  noblemen,  privy  counsellors,  and  judges, 
of  both  religions,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  give  judg- 
ment on  her. 

On  the  nth  of  October  the  commissioners  came  to 
Fothenngay  Nevt  morning  they  sent  to  Mary  a  letter  from 
(lie  queen  chaiguig  hei  with  being  accessory  to  the  iaie 
con'ipirac)  and  informing  her  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  try  her  She  read  the  letter  calmly,  denied  the  charges, 
and  dpclared  that  bein/r  an  absolute  [independent]  queen, 
^lie  would  not  derogate  from  her  rank  by  submitting  to  this 
trial  The  following  day  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  chancellor, 
and  some  others  waited  on  her;  they  urged  .her  "  with  fair 
Bords  to  iibmit  it  the  aarao  time  assuring  her  that  her 
refustl  would  not  prevent  them  from  proceeding.  She  still, 
however  persi'ited  but  Hilton's  speech,  in  which  he  made 
her  ob'^erve  that  if  she  wns  innocent,  as  she  asserted,  she 
wrcnged  her  reputation  by  refusing  a  trial  before  honorable, 
upnirht  raen  had  some  effect  on  her.  She  offered  to  answer 
before  the  parliament,  or  the  queen  in  council,  provided  she 
nere  nr k no wl edged  next  in  succession.  She  at  the' same 
time  dedared  that  she  would  never  submit  to  the  law  named 
rn  the  commission.  Burleigh  told  her  they  would  never- 
theless proceed  in  (be  cause  next  day.  "  Examine  your 
=on'><'iences,"  said  she ;  "  be  tender  of  your  honor ;  God  re- 
wird  jou  and  yours  according  to  your  judgment  upon  me." 

Next  morning  (14th)  &he  sent  for  some  of  the 
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jKiners,  and  said  that  having  welJ  weighed  Hatlon's  reasons 
she  ivas  willing  to  appear,  provided  her  protest,  was  received. 
They  asseated  ;  the  ooQft  was  prepared  ;  at  one  end  of  the 
room  was  placed  under  a  caaopy  a  chair  of  state  for  the 
queen  of  England  ;  opposite,  at  some  distance,  stood  a  chair 
for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  the  commisioners  sat  on  benches  on 
each  side,  the  taw  officers  at  a  table  in  the  centre. 

The  queen  having  taken  her  seat,  the  chancellor  addressed 
her;  she  renewed  her  protest:  he  replied,  and  the  protest 
and  reply  were  recorded.  The  case  was. then  opened  by 
Serjeant  Gaudy,  accusing  her  of  participation  in  Babington'a 
conspiracy.  She  denied  all  knowledge  of  him  or  Ballard, 
Babington'a  letters  to  her  were  then  read ;  she  defied  them 
to  prove  that  she  had  received  thetn  ;  parts  of  his  confession 
were  read,  stating  the  substance  of  the  letters  he  said  he  had 
received  from  her.  Mention  occurring  in  these  of  Arundel 
aud  his  brothers,  she  burst  into  tears,  saying,  "  Alas!  what 
hath  that  noble  house  of  the  Howards  suffered  for  my  sake  1 ' 
She  then  snid  that,  let  Babington  havp  confessed  what  he 
might,  il  was  all  a  flat  lie  that  she  had  thus  written  to  hira. 
Finally  a  letter  of  hers  to  Babington  was  prodaced,  in  which 
she  commended  and  approved  of  his  [ilot;  she  demanded  a 
copy  of  it,  asserted  it  was  a  forgery,  and  hinted  at  Walsing- 
ham  as  the  forger.  The  secretary  rose  and  defended  himself 
with  dignity,  and  the  queen  apologized. 

In  the  afternoon  the.  court  resumed.  A  copy  of  a  letter 
to  her  from  Charles  Paget  concerning  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land was  read  ;  she  did  not  deny  it.  She  was  then  pressed 
with  the  testimonies  of  her  secretaries ;  Curie  she  said  was 
an  iionest  man,  but  he  was  too  pliant  to  Nau,  of  whom  she 
did  not  think  so  well ;  ihey  might  have  inserted  things  in  her 
letters  without  her  knowledge,  and  have  received  letters 
which  they  concealed  from  her.  Bnrleigb  then  charged  her 
with  he.t  intention  of  having  her  son  carried  to  Spain,  and 
of  conveying  her  claims  to  Phiiip ;  this  she  did  not  deny. 
The  substance  of  her  letters  to  Englefield,  Paget,  and  Men- 
dozn,  about  an  invasion  in  her  favor,  was  then  read ;  she 
said  she  thought  herself  justified  in  so  doing,  but  denied  any 
intention  of  injuring  thp  qween's  life.  The  court  was  then 
adjourned. 

Next  day  (I6th)  she  renewed  her  protest,  which  was  re- 
corded. Her  letters  (o  Paget  were  again  read,  in  which  she 
recommended  the  invasion  of  England  and  placing  her  on  the 
throne,  and  one  from  Allen  in  which  he  addressed  her  as  bis 
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BovereigD.  She  again  denied  all  knowledge  of  labington'a 
plot,  and  asserted  tliai  he  and  her  secretaries  had  accused 
her  to  save  themselves.  She  finally  required  to  be  heard  ic 
a  full  parliament,  or  hy  the  queen  in  council.  She  rose,  and 
when  she  had  conferred  apart  with  Burleigh,  Hatton,  Wal- 
singham,  and  lord  Warwick,  the  court  was  adjourned  to  the 
25th  in  the  star-chamber  at  Westminster. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  full  account  of  this  remark- 
able trial  without  admiring  the  ability  with  which  Mary 
sustained  the  contest  against  [apparently]  overwhelming 
evidence,  and  the  ablest  men  in  England.  Her  great  anxiety 
seems  to  have  been  to  clear  herself  from  participation  in  the 
plot  for  assassinating  Elizabeth. 

On  the  25th  the  commissioners  met  again ;  the  secre- 
taries Nau  and  Curie  attested  on  oath  he  truth  and  reality 
of  the  letters  and  copies  that  had  been  produced ;  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  then  pronounced  guilty  of  all  that  had  been  laid 
to  her  charge ;  at  the  same  time  a  public  declaration  was 
made  "that  the  said  sentence  did  nothing  derogate  from 
James  king  of  Scotland  in  his  title  and  honor."  Parliament 
met  in  a  few  days,  (29th ;)  they  approved  and  confirmed  the 
sentence'  against  the  i|ueen  of  Scots,  and  petitioned  the  queen 
to  have  it  executed.  She  replied  in  most  gracious  terms  and 
promised  to  come  to  a  speedy  resolution.  A  few  days  after 
she  sent  advising  them  to  consider  the  matter  anew  and  try 
if  some  way  might  not  be  found  for  preserving  the  queen  of 
Scots'  life  without  hazarding  her  own  security.  Both  houses 
resolved  "  that  there  could  be  found  no  other  sound  and  as- 
sured means."  The  queen's  reply  was  rather  ambiguous. 
The  sentence,  however,  was  published ;  the  citizens  forthwith 
illuminated  their  houses,  the  bells  of  the  churches  rajig  out 
joyful  peals,  and  the  same  manifestations  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing were  made  all  over  the  kingdom. 

When  this  was  notified  to  Mary,  and  it  was  added  thai 
while  she  lire  1  the  religion  of  England  could  nit  be  secure, 
she  gave  God  thanks,  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr 
for  the  cause  of  the  true  church.  Paulet  nowto^k  down  her 
canopy  of  estate  and  treated  her  no  longer  with  the  resj>ect  due 
to  a  royal  personage.  She  wrote  (Dee.  19th)  to  Elizabeth, 
making  three  requests,  viz.,  that  her  remains  might  be  sent  In 
France  for  interment;  thai  she  might  not  be  put  to  death 
privately,  but  in  view  of  her  servants  and  others,  who  might 
bear  testimony  to  her  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the 
church ;  that  her  servants  might  be  allowed  to  depart  and 
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retain  the  legacies  ahe  should  leave  (hem.  To  tliis  letter, 
which  was  written  in  a  pious  and  dignific,  strain,  she  re- 
ceived no  answer.* 

The  king  of  France  sent  a  special  ambassador,  Bellidfre, 
to  intercede  for  Mary,  but  the  queen  set  at  nought  his  men- 
aces and  lolly  replied  to  his  arguments.  It  is  said  indeed 
(but  perhaps  without  sufficient  warrant)  that  EellicTre  had 
secret  iaatrucliona  to  urge  the  exeoiilioii  of  Mary.  King 
ja:.-5salso  sent  sir  William  Keith  to  remonstrate  with  the 
queen,  and  he  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  hand  iu  very  strong 
terms.  He  afterwards  despatched  sir  Robert  M^lvill  and  the 
Master  of  Gray  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  securities  Ihey 
otFered  for  the  queen's  safety  did  not  appear  sufficient,  and 
Elizabeth  despised  the  menaces  of  the  Scoiiish  king.  Gray 
it  is  said  secretly  advised  her  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect,  saying,  Mortua  non  mordet.  Ja  nes  then  ordered  a 
prayer  to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  for  his  mother,  "  that  it 
might  please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  liis  truth 
and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  with  which  she  was 
threatened."  Yet  even  this  cautious  form  was  rejected,  nod  the 
royal  chaplains  alone  prayed  for  the  captive  queen.  This  is 
quite  suificient,  we  should  think,  to  refute  those  who  blame 
James  for  not  taking  arms  in  the  cause  of  his  mother. 

The  pride  of  Elizabeth  made  her  assume  a  determined  tone 
toward  the  French  and  Scottish  ambassadors ;+  hot  she  was 
in  reality  quite  undecided.  Her  natural  aversion  to  bloodshed, 
her  respect  to  the  kindred  and  royal  blood  of  Mary,  her 
apprehension  of  the  cathohc  powers,  and  her  fear  of  (he 
judgment  which  posterity  might  pass  on  the  deed,  caused 
her  to  hesitate.  On  the  other  hand,  those  about  her  reiter- 
ated the  dangers  which  would  environ  !ier  while  Mary  lived; 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  her,  in  which  the  Frencli  resident 
Aubespine,  a  creature  of  the  Guises,  was  concerned,  had  been 
detected  ;  various  rumors  of  the  landing  of  foreign  armies 
in  England  and  of  plots  to  set  London  on  lire  and  kill  the 
queen  were  spread;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  clam- 

•.e  tnkeii  of  it  by  Elizabeth, 


Mr.  Kei^htley  does  not  attempt  to  defend  Elizabeth's  conduct  here.— 

'  t  ''  And  I  gpaks,"  writes  the  Waster  to  Jaraea,  "  craving  of  her  that 
her  life  may  be  spared  for  fifteen  dajs ;  she  refused.     Sir  Robeit  craved 
for  only  eight  days;  ahe  aaid, 'Not  for  an  hour,' and  sogeid  her  away." 
"She  answered  in  the  tone  of  a  lioness  who  has  grasped  her  prey,  'No 
not  an  hour  V  eays  sir  Walter  Scott.    It  is  thus  that  history  gaina  oir 
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ur  for  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth 
became  pensive  and  solitarj,  and  she  was  frequently  heard 
to  sigh  and  to  mutter  to  herself  these  words,  Aat  fer  out 
feri,  (■  Bear  or  strike,')  and  Nefiriareferi,  ('  Strike  lest  jou 
be  Btruok.') 

The  warrant  meantiine  had  beeii  drawn  out  by  Burleigh, 
aDd  on  the  1st  of  February  the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Rich- 
mond, sent  Howard,  the  lord  admiral,  wiih  directions  to  the 
secretary  Davison  to  bring  it  to  her.*  She  signed  it,  add 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  heartily  sorry  to  see  it  done ;  he 
replied  in  terms  which  pleased  her,  and  she  then  directed  him 
to  take  it  to  the  chancellor  and  have  it  sealed,  and  to  send  it 
down  to  the  commissioners  without  delay,  and  not  to  trouble 
her  any  further  on  the  subject,  as  she  !iad  now  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  her.  She  also  directed  him  to  call  as 
he  went  on  Walsingham,  who  was  ill,  as  "the  grief  he  would 
feel  on  learning  it  would,"  she  merrily  added.t  "  nearly  kill 
him  outright."  She  then  complained  of  Paulet  and  Drury,|: 
who,  she  said,  might  have  eased  her  of  this  burden,  and  de- 
sired him  and  Walsingliam  to  write  to  sound  theiji. 

Davison  showed  the  warrant  to  Burleigh  and  Leiceste"- 
and  at  their  request  went  to  London  without  delay.  Having 
seen  Walsingham  and  arranged  with  him  about  the  letter,  he 
proceeded  to  the  chancellor,  and  got  the  warrant  sealed. 
On  his  return  to  Walsingham  he  found  the  letter  to  the  two 
kiiighis  ready.  It  hinted  to  them  the  queen's  wish  that  they 
should  put  their  prisoner  secretly  to  death.  They  signed  it 
and  sent  it  off  that  evening.  In  the  morning  (2d)  W. 
Killegrew  came  to  Davison  from  the  queen,  to  say  that  if  he 
had  not  been  already  with  (he  chancellor  he  should  not  go 
till  be  had  seen  her  again,  Davison  forthwith  repaired  to 
Richmond,  and,  when  the  queen  found  that  the  warrant  was 
sealed,  ahe  said,  "  What  needeth  that  haste  ?  "  He  replied, 
that  he  had  only  done  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
He  then  asked  her  if  she  continued  in  her  purpose;  she  said 
she  did,  "  albeit  she  thought  it  might  have  been  better 
handled,    because  this  course  threw  the  whole  burthen  on 


*  The  succeeding  narrative  rests  on  the  evidence  of  Daviaon,  of  the 
truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

^  [This  mirth,  be  it  remembered,  was  exhibited  by  bet  who  had  such 
B.  "  natural  aversion  to  bloodshed,"  IvhiSe  aigning:  the  warrant  for  liie 
execution  of  a  woman,  a  linswoman,  an  independent  nueen,  who  had 
fled  to  her  for  protection      —J,  T.  S,] 

t  Sir  Drne  Drury  hat  been  lately  joined  i:  '    *  ■■•     - 

A  mi  as  Pautet. 
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herself."  After  some  futfher  discourse  to  the  same  effect, 
she  went  to  dinner.  Davison  then  consulted  with  Ilattoii, 
they  both  went  to  Burleigh,  who  ap[)roved  of  Davison's  inten- 
tion not  to  proceed  singly  in  the  business,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  case  should  be  laid  before  the  council  in  the 
morning.  Burleigh  undertook  to  write  the  necessary  letters, 
and  Davison  gave  him  the  warrant. 

Next  day  (Sd)  the  council  met ;  they  tesolved  to  take  th= 
responsibiiity  on  themselves  and  send  off  the  warrant  at 
once,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  met  again,  signed  the  re- 
quisite letters  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and 
despatched  Beale  the  clerk  of  the  council  with  them.  Next 
morning  (4th)  Davison  wailed  on  the  queen ;  she  tok    him 

.  with  a  smile  that  she  had  dreamt  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
executed,  and  that  she  had  been  greatly  incensed  with  hirn 

'  for  it.  He  said  it  was  well  he  had  not  been  near  her  when 
she  was  in  that  humor.  He  then  seriously  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  intend  to  go  through  with  it.  She  said.  Yes,  with  a 
solemn  oath,  but  that  "  she  thought  it  might  have  received  a  , 

better  form."  *     Davison  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  course  !  I 

she  hinted  at ;  she  told  him  wiser  men  than  he  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  her  bj 
"one  in  great  place,"  (evidently  meaning  Leicester.)     She  S 

asked  him  if  he  had  heard  yet  from  Paulet;  he  replied  in  the  ' 

negative.  On  his  return  to  London  the  same  day  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  and  Drury,  containing  a  flat  refusal 
"  to  shed  blood  without  law  or  warrant."  When  he  reported 
this  to  the  queen,  (6th,)  she  complained  of  the  "niceness  of 
those  precise  fellows,"  adding;  that  she  could  have  done  very 
welt  without  them,  as  one  Wingfield  and  others  would  have 
undertalten  it.  When  Davisonnext  saw  her,  {7th,)  "she 
entered  of  herself,"  he  says,  "  into'  some  earnest  discourse 
of  the  danger  she  lived  in,  and  how  it  was  more  than  time 
this  matter  were  despatched,  swearing  with  a  great  oath  that 
it  was  a  shame  for  us  all  that  it  was  not  already  done,  con- 
sidering that  she  had  for  her  part  done  all  that  law  or  reason 
could  require  of  her,  and  therefore  made  some  mention  to 
have  letters  written  to  sir  Amias  Paulet  for  the  hastening 
thereof,  because  the  longer  it  was  deferred  the  more  her  dan- 
ger increased."     Davison  replied,  that  he  thought  there  was 

"  [The  renewed  n 
have  Mary  secTetlu  m 

dtiil  more  nngenerou 
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no  need,  tlie  warrant  being  "  so  general  and  sufficient  "  she 
said  "  she  thought  sir  Amias  Paulet  would  look  for  it,"  and 
so  broke  off  the  liiacourse,  and  Davison  saw  her  no  more. 

That  very  day  (7th)  the  two  earls,  with  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  came  to  Potlieringay.  They  forthwith  waited  on 
ihe  unhappy  prisoner  and  hade  her  prepare  for  death  in  the 
morning.  She  received  the  annunciation  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  requested  that  her  almoner  might  be  illowed 
to  visit  and  prepare  her  for  death.  This  being  a  thing  un- 
heard-of, was  refused,*  but  the  services  of  the  bishop  or 
deau  of  Peterlwrough  were  proffered,  which  she  of  course 
declined.  The  earl  of  Kent  iu  his  zeal  said,  "Your  life 
will  be  the  death  of  our  religion,  as  your  death  will  be  the 
life  of  it,"  —  words  [from  which  she  justly  conciuded  that  i( 
'  was,  in  a  great  measure,  for  her  religion  that  she  suffered.] 
She  again  denied  all  knowledge  of  Babington's  conspiracy. 

When  the  earls  were  gone,  she  ordered  supper  to  be  pre- 
pared. She  supped  sparingly,  as  usual,  and  comforted  her 
servants,  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears ;  she  drank  to 
them;  they  pledged  her  on  their  knees;  they  craved  her 
pardon  for  any  neglect  of  their  duty,  and  she  craved  theirs  in 
return.  She  then  looked  over  her  will  and  the  inventory  of 
her  goods,  and  wrote  some  letters.  She  went  to  bed  at  hci 
usual  time,  slept  some  hours,  and  then  rose  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer. 

In  the  morning  the  queen  arrayed  herself  in  her  richest 
clothes.  The  sheriff  entered  her  chapel,  where  she  and  her 
servants  were  at  prayers,  about  eight  o'clock,  to  summon  her. 
She  rose,  took  her  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  her  prayer-book 
in  the  other.  She  gave  lier  blessing  to  her  servants,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  follow  her.  The  door  closed  .;  she  was 
joined  by  the  earia  and  her  keepers,  and  descended  the  stair- 
case. At  Ihe  foot  Melvill,  her  steward,  met  her,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears  lamented  that  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  such 
sorrowful  tidings  to  Scotland.  She  bade  him  to  rejoice 
rathei  than  lament,  as  the  end  of  her  troubles  was  arrived, 
and  to  report  that  she  died  true  to  her  religion,  to  Scotland, 
and  to  France.  "  He  that  is  the  true  judge  of  all  secret 
thoughts,"  she  added,  "  knoweth  my  mind,  how  that  ever  it 
hath  been  my  desire  to  have  Scotland  and  England  united 
together.  Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
notdoneaziything  that  mayprejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

•  There  had  as  jet,  we  lielieve,  been  no  instance  in  any  conulrv  o/ 
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And  so,  good  Melvill,  farewd! ! "  She  kissed  him,  and  bade 
him  pray  for  her.  The  earl  of  Kent  reluctantly  asseaUid  to 
her  reciuest  that  two  of  iier  maids  and  four  of  her  men  might 
attend  her.  The  procession  then  entered  the  hall,  Melvill 
heaving  ihe  queen's  train.  The  lialt  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators, and  tliete  stood  in  it  a  scafFold  two  feet  high  covered  ' 
with  black.  Paulet  aided  her  to  ascend  it.  She  seated  her- 
self on  a  stool ;  the  warrant  was  read  out ;  she  replied,  assert- 
ing the  injustice  of  her  sentence  and  denying  all  intention 
of  injuring  the  queen.  The  dean  of  Peterborough  then  com- 
menced a  most  ill-timed  and  even  cruel  address  to  her.  She 
desired  him  not  to  trouble  himself,  as  she  was  determined 
M  die  in  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  The  earls 
then  directed  him  lo  pray;  the  spectators  joined  in  the 
prayer;  but  Mary,  holding  out  the  crucifix,  prayed  in  Latin 
with  her  servants  out  of  the  office  of  the  Virgin.  "Mad- 
am," said  the  earl  of  Kent,  "settle  Jesus  Christ  in  your 
heart  and  leave  those  trumperies."  She  took  no  heed,  but 
continued  her  prayers.  Her  women  then  began  to  disrobe 
her  ;  the  executioner^  went  to  assist ;  she  said  she  was  not 
used  to  employ  such  grooms  or  to  strip  before  so  numerous 
an  assembly.  When  she  was  stripped,  her  women  began 
to  lament  aloud.  She  reminded  them  of  her  promise,  and 
crossed  and  kissed  them,  bidding  them  lo  rejoice  and  not 
to  weep,  as  they  would  now  see  the  end  of  her  troubles. 
She  then  crossed  her  men-servants  also,  bidding  them 
farewell.  She  sat  down  again,  and  one  of  her  maids 
fastened  a  Corpus  Cliriati  cloth  over  her  face  ;,  she  was 
led  to  the  block;  she  kneh  down,  saying  several  times, 
"Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Her 
head  was  severed  at  the  second  stroke;  the  executioner  held 
it  up  streaming  with  blood.  "  So  perish  all  the  queen's 
enemies!"  cried  the  dean.  "  Such  end  of  all  the  qaeen's  and 
the  Gospel's  enemies  ! "  said  the  earl  of  Kent,  standing  over 
the  body.     All  the  rest  were  silent  from  pity  or  from  horror. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  Her 
conduct  in  the  closing  scene  of  her  life  was  calm,  pious,  and 
dignified. 

At  the  time  of  her  execution  Mary  was  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  long  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
and  had  lost  the  beauty  for  which  she  is  celebriited.  She  is 
described  by  an  eye-witness  as  "  being  of  stature  tall,  of 
body  corpulent,  round-shouldered,  her  face  fat  and  broad, 
double-chinned,  with  hazel  eyes  and   borrowed  hair."     Her 
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own  liair  is  said  to  have  beea  "  as  gray  as  one  of  tlireescore 
and  tei,  years  old." 

Whatever  the  wishes  or  suspicions  of  Elizabeth  may  have 
been,  thore  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  she 
actually  knew  of  the  warrant  having  been  sent.  According 
to  Davison,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  execution  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  Burleigh  and  the  other  coun^illota 
thought  it  best  not  to  tell  her  as  yet.  She  heard  it,  however, 
he  says,  from  some  other  quarter,  and  testified  neither  feel- 
ing nor  displeasure.  But  in  the  morning,  when  the  event 
was  officially  announced  to  her,  she  showed  every  symptom 
of  grief  and  indignation.  She  shed  tears;  her  voice  was 
broken  by  sighs ;  she  drove  her  councillors  from  her 
presence  with  reproaches ;  she  put  herself  sad  her  wliok 
court  in  mourning.  Davison  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  marks  and  be  imprisoned 
during  pleasure,  for  contempt  of  the  queen's  majesty,  breach 
of  his  allegiance,  and  neglect  of  his  (|uty  in  acquainting  the 
council  with  the  warrant  and  having  it  executed  without  her 
knowledge.  The  fine,  which  reduced  him  to  beggary,  was 
rigorously  exacted,  and  the  queen  would  never  restore  him 
to  favor.  Leicester  and  Hatton  felt  her  displeasure  also ; 
even  Burleigh  was  treated  with  such  harshness  that  he  craved 
permission  to  resign  his  offices  and  retire.  It  was  only 
after  making  the  humblest  submissions  that  he  succeeded  in 
mollifying  his  incensed  sovereign.* 

Thou^  we  do  not  regard  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
throughout  this  unhappy  affair  as  that  tissue  of  hypocrisy  il 
is  generally  styled,  there  certainly  was  in  it  much  of  whicli 
we  cannot  improve.  Elizabeth  should  have  proceeded 
openly;  she  should  not  have  thought  of  emulating  the  ex- 
amples of  private  execution  given  by  her  ancestors  ;  or  have 
attempted  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  others.  She  certainly 
deceived  Davison  to  his  ruin,  and  would  have  ruined  Paulet 
and  Drury  also  but  for  their  own  sense  of  religion  and  honor. 
Her  memory  has  paid  the  penalty ;  the  execution  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  with  all  her  [asserted]  crimes,  remains  a  stain  on 
the  fair  fame  of  Elizabeth. 

*  [It  is  imposBible,  niler  seeing  Elizabeth's  previous  condiicf,  ncit  to 
perceive  that  all  this  pretended  anger  Was  gross  hypooriaj.  Slie  wiis 
conscioua  of  wrong,  and  felt  what  the  just  sentence  of  posterity  would 
beiipor  heroooduet.  — J.  T.  S.] 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

ELiZABETH.    (coNTiBuEii,) 
1587—1603. 

The  king  of  Soots,  when  he  heard  of  the  execution  :S  his 
mother,  iiadivally  expressed  much  indignatioji,  and  his  Inn- 
guage  breathed  revenge,  Biit  Elizabelh  wrote  to  him  with 
her  own  hand,  exculpating  herself.  Leicester  also  wrote  to 
him,  and  Walsingham  to  his  secietary  Maitland,  pointing  out 
the  folly  and  hazard  of  violent  measures,  and  James  allowed 
himself  to  be  convinced  and  pacified.  Nor  is  he  to  be 
blamed.  He  could  have  little  alfection  for  a  mother  whom 
he  never  knew,  and  who,  in  her  popish  bigotry,  had  proposed 
to  give  liim  as  .a  hostage  to  the  pope,  or  king  of  Spain,  and 
in  her  will  had  disinherited  him  in  favor  of  the  latter,  unksa 
he  renounced  his  religion  and  became  a  catholic.  He  also 
well  knew  that  his  people  would  not  support  him  in  a  war 
with  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  migbt  thereby  lose  all  chance 
of  the  crown  of  England.  Aa  for  ihe  king  of  France, 
he  viewed  with  secret  satisfaction  this  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Guise.  Philip  of  Spain  was  therefore 
the  only  prince  who,  under  pretence  of  avenging  Mary, 
might  turn  his  arms  against  Elizabeth. 

The  queen,  having  ascertained  that  Philip  was  preparing 
a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England,  sent  out  Drake  to  en- 
deavor to  destroy  his  shipping.  He  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
wbere  he  burned  one  hundred  vessels  laden  with  stores  and 
ammunition  ;  he  thence  sailed  to  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  took 
the  castle  and  three  other  fortresses;  (hen  proceeding  to 
the  Azores,  he  lay  in  wait  for  and  captured  the  St.  Philip,  a 
lichly-laden  carrack.  These  losses  caused  tbe  intended  in- 
vasion to  be  deferred  for  a  year,  and  their  success  inspired  the 
English  seamen  with  contempt  for  the  Spaniards  and  their 
huge,  unwieldy  ships.  In  Hoifand  affairs  were  not  so  favof- 
able.  Sir  Wiiliam  Stanley,  a  catholic,  to  whom  Leicester 
had  intrusted  the  defence  of  Deventer  with  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  English,  betrayed  it  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
he  and  his  men  entered  their  service.  His  eiiample  was 
followed  by  on  officer  named  York  who  commanded  a. fort 
near  Zutphen.     Leicester  Jiimself  on  his  return  faded  in  an 
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attempt  fo  relieve  Sluys ;  the  ill-feeling  between  him  ai  d  the 
Stales  increased  daily ;  tlicy  suspected  him  of  a  design  on 
Iheir  liberties,  slighted  liis  authority,  and  thwarted  his  plans ; 
Ite  was  imperious  and  violent.  At  leualh  the  queen  deemed 
it  advisable  to  remove  him  from  a  situation  for  which  he 
was  manifestly  unfit.  The  States  elected  Maurice,  son  of 
the  late  prince  of  Orange,  governor  in  his  stead,  and  the 
command  of  the  English  troops  was  given  to  lord  Willoughby. 
This  year  also  the  office  of  chancellor  becoming  vacant, 
the  queen  raised  to  Uiat  high  dignitj  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
the  vice-chamberlain.  The  lawyers  sneered  at  the  appoint- 
ment ■  but  the  court  of  chancery  was  not  then  what  it  has 
b       n        H  1    d   g     d   sense   and    honesty,   and 

hi        d    f  \  1    V  he  discharged  the  duliea 

f  I        ffice  h  cave  general  satisfaction. 

Th     gl     I         h  d  b        n  ua!  declaration  of  war  be- 

Sp  d  E     1     d         h  party  had  for  many  years 

I  ]  1  b         El      beth  aided  the  Dutch  and 

n        n     d     t         p  d  f  Drake  and  other  adven- 

Ph  1  p  d      b  11         n  Ireland,  promoted  con- 

p  g  h    1  f       d       1  ority  of  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 

1     d       d  t     p  de  it  in  favor  of  the  queen 

Af        h    d     h     f  h  t  princess  he  resolved  to 
p     f     1  1  I  h        own  as  the  descendant  of 

J  b      r  G  Th    I    p    S       3  V.  at  his  desire  renewed 
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d  d  1  b  1  y  f  Engl  d  f  11  f  the  grossest  false- 
h     d       d     !  1  f   h     q      n   and  composed  in 

h  p  j!      1        f      I  1     Romish  writers. 

li  ^lhflId  d         dby  Philip  to  the  build- 

ing of  ships  and  the  purchase  of  stores,  and  in  the  spring  of 
158S  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ships  of  war, 
galleys,  galleasses,  and  galleons,*  from  the  different  ports  of 
hia  Spanish  and  Italian  dominions  rendezvoused  in  the 
Tague,  The  prince  of  Parma  meantime  barf  ships  md 
boats  collected  and  built  in  the  porte  of  the  Netherlandti  for 


•  The  galley  was  a  vessel  impelled  with  oars  ;  it  car 
the  poop  jind  stern  ;  the  gallcasse  was  a  larger  galley  w 

the  »ide»,  poop,  aud  alern.     See  Lingatd,  viji.  32J. 
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transporting  a  veteran  force  of  thirty  tnousaad  men  to  tlie 
coast  of  England.  It  had  been  tlie  advice  of  this  able 
officer  that  Flushing  should  be  first  reduced,  to  assure  the 
fleet  of  a  retreat  in  case  of  accident,  but  Philip  would  hear 
of  no  delay. 

While  these  immense  preparations  for  her  overthrow  were 
being  made,  the  prince  of  Parma  was  amusing  EliKabetb 
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The  protestants  of  Eur  p  !iy       arded  with  intense 

interest  the  approach  of    h  h    b  vpas  probably  to 

decide  the  fate  of  their  rel  g  b       h    Dutch  aJone  aided 

the  queen  in  her  struggle.  The  king  of  Scotland,  though 
his  interests  were  nearly  as  much  involv^ed  in  the  contest  as 
those  of  Elizabeth,  hesitated  till  he  had  extorted  most  advan- 
tageous terms  from  Ashby,  the  English  resident.*  The  king 
of  France  was  little  inclined,  even  if  able,  to  aid  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Philip  though  cloaked  with  zeal  for  religion,  but 
the  Guises  prepared  a  body  of  their  adherents  to  join  in  the 
"^Ter  own  catholic  subjects  caused  Elizabeth  most 


The  danger  was  then 
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apprehension  ;  *  her  council  were  well  aware  of  heir  read- 
iness to  rise  in  favor  of  Mary  when  she  was  liv.ng,  and  it 
was  feared  tl(at  their  zeal  for  their  religion  might  prove  loo 
strong  for  their  national  feeling.  Some  even  advised  to  seize 
and  put  the  leading  catholics  to  death,  but  the  queen  rejected 
this  expedient  with  horror,  and  contented  herself  with  con- 
fining a  few  of  the  most  suspected  at  Wisbeach  in  the  fens 
of  Ely.  The  catholics  to  theit  honor  justified  her  confidence 
in  them;  their  nobles  armed  (heir  leoantrj  in  her  servioe, 
and  some  fitted  out  vessels,  giving  the  command  to  prot- 

At  length  (May  29)  the  Invincible  Armada,  {Fleet,)  as  ,t 
was  proudly  styled,  sailed  from  the  Tagus.  It  consisted  of 
130  ships,  carrying  19,000  soldiers,  8000  seamen,  and  2000 
galley  slaves,  and  2630  pieces  of  cannon;  its  commander 
was  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  aided  by  Juan  de  Recalde, 
a  distinguished  seaman.  It  carried  a  corps  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  iponks  aijd  friars  of  the  different  orders  for  the 
conversion  of  (be  heretics,  and  a  supply  of  arms  for  the  dis- 
affected catholics.  Off  the  coast  of  Gajlicia  it  experienced 
a  tempest,  which  obliged  the  admiral  to  remain  for  some  time 
at  Coruuna  to  refit.  When  the  news  reached  England  the 
queen,  thinking  the  danger  over  for  the  year,  sent  word  to 
the  admiral  to  lay  up  the  four  largest  ships,  but  he  wrote  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  keep  them  even  at  his  own  expense. 
He  sailed  toward  Spain,  but  finding  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  he  relumed  with  all  speed  to  Plymouth  lest  the  enemy 
should  arrive  before  him.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  Armada 
pul,  to  sea,  and  on  the  19th  it  was  off  the  Lizard  point  in 
Cornwall,  where  it  was  seen  by  Flemniing,  a  Scottish  pirate, 
who  hastened  to  Plymouth  with  the  tidings.  The  admiral 
got  his  fleet  out  to  sea,  though  with  great  difK..  ilty,  as  the 
wind  blew  strong  into  the  port. 

The  instructions  of  the  Spanish  admiral  were  to  ivoid 
hostilities  till  he  had  seen  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Parma 
safely  landed  in  England;  he  therefore  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  captains  to  attack  the  English  fleet,  and  the  armada 
proceeded  up  channel  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  of  which 

*  Dr.  Lingard  sal's  the  oatholiea  were  one  half  of  the  population , 
Allen  had  said  two  thirds.  Cardinal  BeulJvoglio  considered  tiie  real 
caliiolioa  to  be  but  a  thirtieth,  (Hallam,  i.  239.)  Those  who,  like  Lrii- 
gard ,  exaggeraW  tJie  number  of  the  cotholica,  ought  to  perceive  that  llicy 
tliaa  ju^lify  the  severities  of  the  government  toward  them.  ITlie  es 
seHj  contrary  inference  would  seem  to  be  more  just.  —  J.  T.  S.] 
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the  horns  were  seven  miles  asunder.  The  moiion  of  this 
fleet,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  ploughed  Ihe  ocean,  was 
alow  though  every  sail  was  spread,  "  the  winds,"  says  Cam- 
den, "being  as  it  were  tired  with  carrying  them,  and  the 
ocean  groaning  uuder  their  weight."  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  English  admiriki  v/ss  to  ibilow  the  armada  and  harass 
it,  and  cut  off  stragglers.  During  six  days  whi«h  it  took  the 
SpHiiiards  to  reach  Caliiia,  the  annoyance  was  incessant,  and 
several  of  their  ships  were  taken  or  disabled;  the  superior 
seamanship  of  the  English,  and  the  agility  and  low  build  of 
their  ships  giving  the:ii  greai  advantage  over  the  unwieldy 
gdleotis  and  galleasses.  At  length  (i27th)  the  arma^^a  cast 
anchor  near  Calais,  and  the  iidriiiral  sent  off  to  the  prince 
of  Parma,  requiring  him  to  embark  his  troops  without  delay. 
But  this  it  was  not  in  hia  power  now  to  do  ;  his  stores  were 
not  yei  prepared,  his  sailors  had  run  away,  and  the  Dutch 
blockaded  the  harbors  of  Dunkirk  and  Newport,  The  ar- 
mada itself  narrowly  escaped  destruction  :  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  the  English  sent  eight  fire-ships  into  it ;  the  Span- 
iards in  terror  cut  their  cables  ;  the  English  fell  on  them  in 
the  morning  when  they  were  dispersed  and  took  two  gaileons, 
and  the  following  day  (31)  a  storm  came  on  and  drove  them 
among  the  shosis  and  sands  of  Zealand.  Here  in  a  council 
of  war  it  was  decided,  as  the  navy  was  now  in  loo  shattered 
a  condition  to  effect  any  thing,  to  return  to  Spain  without 
delay.  But  the  passage  down  the  channel  was  so  full  of 
hazard  that  it  was  resolved  in  preference  to  sail  round  Scot- 
laud  and  Ireland,  dangerous  as  that  course  appeared.  The 
armada  set  sail ;  the  English  pursued  as  far  as  Flamborough 
Head,  where  want  of  ammunition  forced  them  to  give  over 
the  chase.  Storms  assailed  the  armada  in  its  progress;  sev- 
eral ships  were  east  away  on  the  west  and  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  the  crews  were  butchered  by  the  barbarous 
n.itives  or  put  to  the  sword  by  orders  of  the  lord-deputy. 
The  total  loss  was  thirty  large  ships  and  about  ten  tliousand 
men.  Philip  received  the  intelligence  with  great  equanimity, 
ordered  public  thanks  to  God  and  the  Saints  that  the  calamity 
was  not  greater,  and  sent  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 

The  queen  of  England  had  shown  throughout  the  spirit 
of  a  heroine.  She  visited  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  (Aug.  9,) 
rode  along  the  fines  on  a  white  palfrey  with  a  truncheon  in 
her  hand,  and  animated  the  soldiers  by  her  inspiriting  ian- 
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guage.*  When  (he  danger  was  over  she  went  in  state  lo 
St.  Paul's  to  return  tiianks  to  Heaven.  She  then  granted 
pensions  to  the  disahled  seamen ;  she  bestowed  her  favors  on 
the  admiraJ  aud  his  ofiioers,  and  she  had  actually  caused  the 
warrant  to  be  prepared  appointing  Leicester  to  the  office  of 
Jord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland;  but  the  influence 
of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  prevented  her  from  signing  it, 
and  as  Leicester  was  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth  aP^er  disband- 
ing hia  arnij,  lie  fell  eick  on  the  road  and  died  at  Cornbury 
Park  in  Oxfordshire,  (Sept.  4.)  The  queen  ianienled  him, 
but  she  caused  his  goods  to  be  s'eized  for  payment  of  his 
debts  to  the  crown. 

There  is  no  character  in  history  more  enigmatic  than  that 
of  Leicester.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  him  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years  retaining  the  favor  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  penetrating  of  princesses,  (though  he  had  enemies  enough 
who  would  gladly  reveal  to  her  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage,) 
and  also  held  in  esteem  by  some  of  the  most  virtuous  men 
of  the  time,  and  by  the  rigid  sect  of  the  puritans.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  portrayed  to  us  as  stained  with  every  vice, 
a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  an  adulterer,  a  poisoner  by  wholesale ; 
in  short,  a  monster,  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue.  This 
last  portrait,  which  cannot  be  correct,  appears  in  the  most 
suspicious  quarter,  namely,  a  book  called  "  Leicester's  Com- 
monwealth," written  by  the  Jesuit  Persons.  The  charges 
there  made  against  him  are  in  fact  so  atrocious  as  totally  to 
destroy  their  credibility. 

Leicester's,  in  truth,  seems,  like  all  others,  to  have  been 
a  mixed  character.  He  was  a  zealous  friend,  and  a  faithful 
observer  of  his  promise ;  he  was  generous,  and  as  a  states- 
man sofiicientlj'  acute,  aud  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
he  was  not  sincere  in  his  religious  profession.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  insolent,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical,  and  in  his 
younger  days  very  licentious  in  his  conduct  with  the  other 
sex.  It  is,  however,  mere  calumny  to  accuse  the  queen  of 
any  improper  familiarity  with  him.  They  had  been  intimate 
from  childhood  ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  with  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  his  mental  powers,  will  perhaps  adequate.'y 
account  for  her  early  and  continued  partiality, t 

*  Lingnrd  endeavors  to  nasi,  an  air  of  ridicnle  over  the  whole  Bcene. 
The  speech  ascribed  to  her  could  not,  he  enys,  have  heen  spoken  M 
Tilburv,  na  the  danger  wns  over.  The  letter  of  Drake  to  Walsingham, 
{Hardivick  Papers,!.  586,)  written  the  next  daj,  (Aug.  tO,)  wiirshow 
that  the  danger  was  by  an  meana  thaag/it  to  be  over. 

t  In  156o  he  said  to  La  Forest,  the  French  anibnesador,  "  I  re«U( 
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Confusion  at  this  time  pvevailed  more  than  ever  in  France. 
The  cowardly,  treacherous  Henry  IH.  had  caused  the  duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  be  murdered  ;  he 
himself  perished  soon  after  by  the  dagger  of  a  fanatical  monk, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  being  the  next  heir,  atisumed  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  bigoted  catholiQ  party,  excited 
by  Philip  11.,  refused  to  acknowledge  an  heretical  sovereign ; 
hey  set  up  liie  cardinal  of  Bourbon  against  him,  and  the  war 
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confin  jed  to  rage  with  its  wonted  animosily.  Elizabeth  aided 
Henrj  with  both  money  and  men ;  the  English  troops,  led 
by  sir  John  Norris,  the  gallant  earl  of  Esses,  and  other  bvave 
officers,  distinguished  themselves  on  all  occasions,  Henry, 
however,  after  continuing  the  contest  for  nearly  three  years, 
found  that  unless  he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  greaS 
majority  of  his  subjects,  he  had  little  chance  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  (1593)  declared  himself  a  catholic,  and 
gradually  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  him.  Elizabeth, 
though  grieved  at  his  change  of  faith,  felt  it  her  interest  to 
maijitain  the  alliance  she  had  formed  ;  and  her  troops  aided 
in  the  reduction  of  such  j^aces  as  still  held  out  against  him. 
Against  Spain  the  naval  warfare  was  still  kept  up,  and  ilie 
earl  of  Cumberland,  sir  Martiii  Frobisher,  and  Thomas  White 
did  much  injury  to  the  Spanish  trade.  The  Englisii  at  this 
time  also  first  made  their  way  to  the  East  Indies.  Two  ves- 
sels, commanded  by  George  Riman  and  James  Lancaster, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Riman  perished  off  the 
east  coast  of  Africa;  but  Lancaster  proceeded,  and,  after 
enduring  many  hardships  and  losing  the  greater  part  of  lii« 
men,  returned  to  England. 

The  year  1590  was  distinguished  by  the  deaths  of  the  able 
and  disinterested  secretary  Walsingham  ;  of  Thomas  Ran- 
dolpii,  who  had  been  on  thirteen  embassies  to  Scotland,  throe 
to  Russia,  and  two  to  France;  of  sir  James  Crofts,  and  oX 
'.he  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl-marshal  of  England.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  chancellor  Hattoii  died.  The  generous  Essex 
endeavored  to  procure  Walsingham's  office  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Davison  ;  but  the  queen's  resentment  against  him  was 
too  strong,  and  Burleigh,  as  a  means  of  bringing  forward 
his  son  sir  Robert  Cecil,  took  the  duties  of  the  office  on  him- 
self. The  great  seal  was  committed  to  serjeant  Puckering, 
under  the  title  of  lord-keeper. 

In  1594,  Richard,  son  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  sailed  to  the 
South  Sea  ;  but  he  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  sent  to  Spain,  The  same  year  James  Lancaster  was  fur- 
nished with  three  vessels  by  the  merchants  of  London  ;  he 
captured  thirty-nine  ships  of.the  enemy,  and  took  and  plun- 
dered the  town  of  Fernarabuco,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  The 
next  year  (1595)  the  able  and  enterprising  sir  Waller  Ra- 
leigh set  forth  in  search  of  fortune  to  America.  He  had  se- 
duced one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  (to  whom,  however,  he 
made  reparation  by  marriage,}  for  which  offence  the  queen 
threw  him  into  prison  ;  she  restored  him  some  time  after  tc 
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liberty,  but  not  to  favor,  and  his  enterprising  spirit,  unaWe 
to  endure  inactivily  and  tliirsting  for  wealth,  urged  him  to 
attempt  the  discovery  of  those  stores  of  the  precious  metals, 
far  exceeding  all  thai  Peru  and  Mexico  had  yielded,  which 
fame  said  lay  in  the  region  of  Guiana  in  South  America.  He 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  (Feb.  6,)  took  a  sinall  town  in  the 
isle  of  Trinidad,  and  leaving  his  ship  there  went  in  his  hoals 
for  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river  Orinoco.  But  the  city 
of  El  Dorado,  which  he  sought,  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  fall  of  the  tains  prevented  his  further  progress.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  pudlished  an  account  of  the  country 
of  Guiana,  fall  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions. 

At  this  time  also  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  sir  Thorns  B;is- 
kerviile  sailed  with  twentj-sis  ships  and  a  body  of  troops 
to  America.  They  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Puerto  Rico  in 
Cuba.  Hawkins  died  soon  aftei,  and  Drake,  having  vainly 
attempted  to  cross  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  put  to  sea  again. 
He  died  at  sea  of  the  dysentery;  and  Baskerville,  after  a' 
smart  action  with  a  Spanish  fleet  offCuba,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Philip  had  by  no  means  abandoned  his  designs  upon  Eng- 
land ;  he  even  listened  seriously  to  the  chimerical  project  of 
some  English  exiles  for  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throzie 
of  that  country,  as  being  the  nearest  catiiolic  descendant  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  His  preparations  being  known,  the  queen 
gave  her  consent  to  the  proposal  of  Essex  to  attack  him 
in  his  own  dominions.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels, of  various  sizes,  English  and  Dutch,  carrying  fourteen 
tliousand  men,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  gentlemen 
volunteers,  commanded  by  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  Esses, 
sir  Thomas  Howard,  Raleigh,  Vere,  Carew,  and  Clifford, 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  {June  1,)  and  proceeded  to  Cadiz. 
On  reaching  that  port  (30th)  they  saw  in  it  fifteen  men-of- 
war  an'l  forty  merchantmen.  It  was  proposed  to  attack  the 
men-of-war  ;  the  cautious  admiral  hesitated ;  at  length  he 
gave  way,  at  which  E^ex  was  so  elated,  that,  regardless  of" 
decorum,  he  flung  his  hat  up  into  the  air.  The  action  lasted 
for  six  hours:  the  enemy  then  attempted  to  run  his  ships 
Eshore,  but  three  of  them  were  taken  and  about  the  same 
number  burnt.  Essex  then  landed  six  hundred  men,  and 
advanced  against  the  town ;  he  drove  off  the  troops  that  op- 
posed him,  and  entered  the  town  along  with  (hem  ;  the  ad- 
miral hnd  by  this  time  landed  his  men,  and  forced  his  way 
in.     No  further  resistance  was  made  ;  the  inhabitants  agreed 
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to  pay  a  ransom  of  120,000  crowns  for  their  iiv 
properly  in  the  town  became  the  prize  of  the  \ 
was  a  part  of  the  ' 
should  spare  the  womi 
else  decrepit,  and  put 
opposition."      Thea 
the  nuns  ajid  other  wor 
were   conveyed    under 
allowed  to  take 


t;  all  the 
ctors.  Ii 
by  the  queeo,  "  that  they 
and  those  thgt  were  very  young  ol 
Dne  to  the  sword  but  such  as  made 
tructions  were  religiously  obeyed  ; 
;n,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
a  escort  to  the  port  of  St.  Mary, 
ith  them  their  clothes  and  jewels. 
A  ransom  being  refnsed  for  the  merchantmen,  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  ordered  them  to  be  burnt.  The  entire  losa 
sustained  by  the  king  of  Spiin  was  estimated  at  twenty  mil- 
lions of  d  Ih  fh  d  w  k  less  was 
revealed  h  Id  d  h  n  f  !  d  humanity 
displayed  by    h     E     1   h         I    d    I                )l         I's  esti- 


\ 
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town,  th      f  h     h  p  f    h       1       hes,  ^ 

burnt,  and   h    fl  d       E  gl      1    h  b     n  hut  ten 

weeks  absent. 

Philip,  undismayed  by  his  rererseP  began  to  assemble  a 
new  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  Elizabeth  consented 
that  another  expedition  against  Spain  should  bt;  fitted  out, 
in  which  Essex  should  have  the  chie''  command,  with  Ra- 
leigh and  sir  T.  Howard  for  his  seconds.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  ships  carrying  eight  thousand  soldiers. 
It  sailed  from  Plymouth,  (July  9,)  but  a  tempest  shattered  it, 
and  before  it  could  be  refitted  it  was  found  that  the  proviaioua 
had  nearly  run  out.  The  attack  on  Spain  was  therefore  de- 
ferred for  the  present,  and  Essex  proceeded  to  the  Azores  to 
intercept  the  Indian  fleet.  He  had  informed  his  officers  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  take  the  isle  of  Faya! ;  thfi  fleet  hap- 
pened to  separate,  and  Raleigh  and  his  division  amvin£;  6rBl 
at  that  isle  he  landed  and  took  it.  Esses  was  highly  ofleiid- 
ed  ;  he  put  Sydney  and  some  other  oRicers  under  arrest ;  but 
when  advised  to  bring  Raleigh  to  a  court  martial,  he  nobly 
replied,  "T  would,  had  he  been  ^ine  of  my  friends."  Hesoon, 
however,  laid  aside  his  anger  and  restored  them  all  to  favor. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  owing  it  is  said  to  Essex's  want  of  seaman- 
ship, escaped  into  port.  Three  vessels,  however,  were  cap- 
lured,  which  sufficed  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
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Esses  was  some  time  after  his  return  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  e^irl-iiiai'shal,  and  sir  Robert  Cecil  and  he  becatne  better 
friends  than  tiiey  had  previously  been. 

All  opportunity  for  peace  with  Spain  now  presented  itself, 
(1599.)  Henry  of  France,  finding  tranquillity  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  his  kingdom,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Philip 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  hoped  thai  n  general  pacification 
might  be  effected;  but  as  Philip  refused  to  treat  with  the 
Dutch  as  a  free  state,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  abandon  them, 
Henry  was  obliged  to  coni,lude  a  spparate  peace 

In  the  English  councd  the  CeciK  were  lor  pe»;e,  Essex 
was  vetiemeut  for  continuing  the  war  It  n  ^aid  that  in  one 
of  the  debates  the  aged  lord  treieurer  took  a  prayer-book, 
and  pointed  out  these  words  ot  the  Psalmist  to  Essex: 
"  Men  of  lilood  ahall  not  live  out  half  their  days  '  —  words 
afterwards  regarded  as  prophetic  Soon  after,  the  question 
of  appointing  a  deputy  for  Ireland  was  discussed  in  presence 
of  the  queen  She  herself  wished  to  appoint  Essex's  uncle 
sir  Willnm  Ivnolles  while  Essex  was  strenuous  in  favor  of 
sir  George  Carew.  In  the  heat  of  the  argument  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  turn  his  back  on  the  queen  in  a  kind  of 
contempt.  She  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  told  hira  to 
go  to  the  d — 1 ;  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  swore  he 
would  not  put  up  with  such  an  affront  even  from  Henry 
VIH.  himself,  and  left  the  court  in  a  passion.  The  coolness 
between  the  queen  and  her  capricious  favorite  lasted  for 
about  five  mouths,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  reappeared 
at  court.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  he  never  regained 
his  former  place  in  her  heart. 

During  this  temporary  disgrace  of  Essex,  the  great  lord 
Burleigh  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years, 
leaving  a  character  for  prudence,  integrity,  loyalty,  and  patri- 
otism, rarely  attained  by  statesmen.  The  queen,  attached  to 
him  from  a  deep  sense  of  his  virtues  and  merits,  shed  many 
tears  at  his  death,  and  she  never  after  could  think  of  him  or 
hear  liis  name  pronounced  without  being  affected. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  now  claims  our  attention.  This 
unhappy  country  still  remained  in  its  pristine  barbarism ;  the 
descendants  of  the  English  conquerors  had  sunk  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  original  natives,  while  the  distinction  of  race 
was  maintained  ouly  as  a  source  of  evil.  The  Reformation 
proved,  like  every  thing  else,  a  root  of  bitterness  to  Ireland. 
Compulsion,  not  persuasion,  was  employed  (o  bring  the  people 
to  a  purer  faith ;  the   barbarous  Irish  and  many  of  the  de- 
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generate  Englisli  clung  the  closer  for  it  to  their  old  supersti- 
tion ;  the  courts  of  the  Vatican  and  Madrid  look  advantage 
of  this  feeling.  Sanders  and  other  bigots  were  sent  thither 
to  stir  up  rebellion ;  and  many  of  the  native  Iriih,  by  serv- 
ing in  the  Spanish  armies,  acquired  the  skill  and  disci- 
pline requisite  for  opposing  the  regular  armies  of  England. 
Throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  warfare  more  or 
less  active  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Fitzmaurice,  earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  ruled  in  barbaric  state  over  a  large  portion  of 
Manster,  was  by  the  arts  of  Sanders  Jind  others  precipitated 
into  a  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
family  and  the  confiscation  of  his  immense  estates,  (1583.) 
Hugh  O'Nial,  whom  the  queen  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  Tirone,  was  now  the  most  formidable  Cjpponent  of 
the  English  government.  He  had  cast  ofl'  his  allegiance, 
united  the  northern  Irish  under  himself,  and  was  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Spain.  Intelligence  now 
arrived  of  his  having  defeated  and  slain  sir  Henry  Bagnal 
and  fifteen  hundred  men.  It  was  proposed  in  the  council  to 
send  lord  Mountjoy  thither  as  chief  governor ;  but  Essex 
strenuously  opposed  this  appointment,  and  in  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  the  kind  of  person  who  should  be  sent  he 
drew  his  own  portrait  so  accurately  that  it  was  plain  to  all 
what  his  object  was.  Cecil,  Raleigh,  atid  his  other  enemies 
gladly  seized  on  the  occasion  of  removing  him  from  court. 
The  new  title  of  lord  lieutenant  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
he  left  London  in  March  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  accompanied  by  a  gallant  train  of  nobles  and  gentlemen. 
The  forces  placed  at  his  disposal  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

Instead  of  marching  against  Tirone  at  once,  Essex,  at  the 
persuasion  of  some  of  the  Irish  council,  who  wished  to  se- 
cure  their  estates  in  Munster,  led  his  forces  thither.  Here 
he  passed  the  better  part  of  the  summer,  and  though  the 
natives  made  little  resistance,  his  army  melted  away  by  dis- 
ease and  desertion.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  obliged 
to  write  to  the  English  council  for  two  thousand  additional 
troops :  yet  even  when  these  arrived  he  found  that  from 
desertion  and  other  causes  he  could  lead  but  four  thousand 
raen  against  O'Nial.  He  therefore  listened  to  a  proposal  of 
that  chief  for  a  conference.  They  met  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  stream ;  a  truce  till  the  following  May  was 
agreed  on,  and  Essex  engaged  to  transmit  to  England  the 
Jemands  of  O'Nial,  which  were  too  high  ever  to  be  granted 
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Though  Essex  had  received  orders  not  to  leave  Ireland, 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  who  he  was  conscious 
had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  injuring  him  in  the  royal  mind, 
and,  on  Ihe  morning  of  Michaelmas  eve,  the  queen  saw  him 
enter  her  chamber  before  she  had  finished  dressing,  and 
throw  himself  on  his  kuees  before  her.  Taken  thus  by  sur- 
prise, she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  He  retired  in  high 
spirits,  aod  was  heard  to  thank  God  that  though  he  had  met 
wi(h  many  storms  abroad  he  had  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home. 
Before  the  day  ended,  however,  the  calm  turned  to  a  storm  ;  * 
the  queen,  who  would  not  have  her  authority  infringed,  or- 
dered him  to  confine  himself  to  his  room,  and  in  a  few  days 
committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  lord-keeper  Egerton. 
Anxiety  of  mind  brought  on  him  an  attack  of  illness;  the 
queen,  who  really  loved  him,  sent  him  some  broth  from  her 
own  table,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  desired  the  physician 
to  tell  him,  that  were  it  not  for  her  honor  she  would  visit  him 
herself. 

After  hii  recovery  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  own 
house,  where  m  the  society  of  hi3  countess  the  accom- 
plished dnutrhter  ot  Wal31ngh^m  and  widow  ot  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  the  study  ol  which 
]ie  had  newer  neglet-ted  The  accounts  of  the  success  of 
Mountjoy,  nho  had  succeeded  htm  in  Ireland,  and  the  in- 
judicious expressions  of  the  popular  leeiings  in  his  favor, 
giive  slrength  to  the  irgumenis  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
queen  directed  that  he  should  be  examined  before  the  pnvj 
council.  He  made  no  delenoe,  throwing  himself  in  a  strain 
of  affecting  eloquenre  on  the  queen's  ineiey  The  sentence 
passed  was  that  he  should  not  exercise  any  of  his  offices, 
and  should  conhne  himself  to  his  own  house  He  behaveif 
with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  recovered  hi?  former  stite  of  fivor  had  not  a  slight 
circumstance  occurred  which  caused  his  rum 

A  monopoly  of  sweel  wines  had  been  given  to  E-ise^  for 
a  term  which  now  expired  On  hi'  application  for  a  re- 
newal the  queen  refused  it,  siymg  sne  must  hr^t  Iparn  its 
value,  and  that  an  unruly  bedst  must  be  stinted  in  ita  proven- 

•  "When  I  dill  come  into  her  presence,"  sajs  Harrington,  "she 
cliafed  much,  walked  faatly  to  and  fro,  looked  with  discompoaure  in  her 
lis.tge,  and  I  remember  she  catched  my  girdle  when  I  kneeled  fo  her, 
andaivore  '  By  God's  Son  I  am  no  queen;  that  mo»  is  above  me.  Whc 
gave  him  ciimmand  to  come  here  so  soon  ?     I  did  send  iiim  on  othet 
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der.      Essex  now  fancied  there  m 
liim  ;  hi;  began  to  give  ear  to  the  ^^ 

retiii-y  ClufFe  and  others  who  recommended  violent  courses ;  ■ 
he  increased  the  number  of  his  dependants;  he  took  the 
OjiinionB  of  Home  divines  on  the  lawfulness  of  using  force 
against  a  sovereign.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  puritan 
clergy  (a  party  which,  like  Leicester,  he  always  favored) 
recommended  his  cause  to  the  cilixeae  in  their  lectures.  He 
even  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots,  as- 
suring him  that  Cecil  and  the  other  Kiinisters  were  in  favor 
of  the  Infanta,  and  advising  him  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
succession,  in  which  he  offered  to  support  him  with  his  life 
and  fortune.  In  his  imprudence  he  could  not  refrain  from 
using  disparaging  language  of  the  queen,  such  as  saying 
"  she  was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  aa  crooked 
within  as  without."  All  this  was  conveyed  to  the  queen's 
ear  by  his  enemies  among  the  court  ladies. 

Drury-house,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
was  the  place  where  the  principal  malcontents  used  to  meet; 
but  Essex  himself  never  was  present.  Plans  were  formed 
for  seizing  the  palace  and  obliging  the  queen  to  dismiss  his 
enemies  and  alter  her  mode  of  governing.  The  suspicions 
of  the  ministers  were  awaked,  and  Essex  was  summoned 
before  the  council  (Feb.  7,  1601.)  He  feigned  illness;  in 
the  night  his  friends  resorted  to  him,  and  as  next  day  was 
Sunday  and  the  chief  citizens  would  be  assembled  according 
to  custom  at  Pawl's  Cross,  it  was  resolved  to  try  to  induce 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  palace. 

In  the  morning  the  lord-keeper  and  some  others  were 
sent  to  Essex-house.  They  were  admitted  through  (he 
wicket,  but  their  attendants  were  excluded,  and  after  some 
altercation  they  were  confined  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Esses 
then  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  knights  and 
gentlemen  ;  on  the  way  to  the  city  he  was  joined  by  about 
two  handred  others,  but  on  reaching  St.  Paul's  he  found 
no  one  there.  He  advanced,  shouting,  "  For  (he  (jueen,  my 
mistress !  "  but  few  noticed  him.  Soon  after  the  lords  Bnr- 
leigh  and  Cnra^berland  entered  the  city  proclaiming  him  a 
traitor ;  he  attempted  to  return  home,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  guard  at  Ludgate  ;  he  then  entered  a  boat  atftueenhjlhe 
and  returned  by  water.  He  found  his  prisoners  gone ;  sol- 
diers began  to  surround  the  house ;  cannon  were  brought 
from  the  Tow-r;  lord  Sands  advised  a  sally  sword  in  hand, 
but  Esses  did  not  yet  despair,  and  he  surrendered  on  the 
promise  of  a  fair  trial. 
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Essex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
IDtli  before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers.  As  some  of  them 
were  his  personal  eneiiiies  he  claimed  a  right  to  challenge 
tliem,  but  this  right  was  denied  by  the  judges.  The  facts 
were  easily  proved,  but  Essex  denied  all  intention  of  injur- 
ing the  qreen.  They  were  found  guilty..  Essex  said  that 
for  himseit  he  should  neither  solicit  nor  refubc  mercy,  hut 
he  hoped  the  life  of  his  friend  would  be  spared,  who  had 
only  acted  from  affection  to  him.  Southampton  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  queen. 

In  prison  Eases  was  alteuded  by  Ashton,  his  favorite 
divine,  who  awoke  in  his  bosom  such  a  Jegr«e  of  spiritual 
terror  and  remorse  that  he  made  a  most  ample  confession, 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  his  friends,  and  even  aggravating 
the  guilt  into  which  their  regard  for  him  had  led  them.  He 
requested,  it  ia  said,  to  be  exAiuted  within  the  walls  of  the 
Ton-er.  The  conflict  of  passions  usual  to  the  queen's  bosom 
on  such  occasions  now  took  place.  She  signed  the  warrant; 
she  countermanded  it;  she  at  length  suffered  the  execution 
Lo  lake  place. 

On  the  3d  of  February  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Essex  was 
led  to  the  scaffold.  He  behaved  with  great  piety  and  resig- 
nation, acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence  and  calling 
his  offence  "  a  great  sin,  a  bloody  sin,  a  crying  and  infectious 
sin."  The  first  blow  of  the  axe  deprived  him,  of  sense  and 
motion  ;  at  the  third  the  head  was  separated  from  his  body, 
and  thus  in  only  his  thirty- fourth  year  was  terminated  the 
mortal  existence  of  the  gallant,  honorable,  upright  earl  of 
Essex,  a  man  too  frank,  open,  and  candid  to  be  able  long  to 
maintain  himself  against  such  wily  and  artful  opponents  as 
Rsleigh  and  Cecil,  and  too  headstrong,  imprudent,  and  arro- 
gant to  avoid  offending  his  affectionate  but  haughty  mistress. 

The  life  of  Southampton  was  spared,  but  Essex's  step- 
I'Hther  sir  Christopher  Blount,  his  secretary  Cuffe,  and  his 
MLeward  Merrick  were  executed. 

The  only  event  of  much  importance  in  the  remainder  of 
(he  queen's  teign,  was  the  reduction  ofTirone  and  the  other 
Irish  chiefs  by  the  deputy  Mountjoy,  (1602.)     The  king  of 

J.        h  d  b  1      f         h  usand  men  to  their  aid  under 

J         d  Agu  1  d  Alf  O  Campo,  but  these  generals 

lid  pi  he  lord-deputy  at  Kinsale  and 

B  1 

Til    b   II  f  EI  z  belh  was  now  drawing  to  its 

1  By  h  p        ce  she    had  enjoyed   good 
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neallh  and  spirits  through  a  long  life.  In  the  spring  of 
1602,  when  the  duke  of  Nevers  was  entertained  by  her  at 
Richmond,  she  opened  Ihe  ball  with  him  in  a  gi>illarde, 
which  she  danced  with  grace  apd  spirit ;  and  in  the  initumn 
she  made  her  annual  progress,  riding  out  to  view  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  having  dancing  in  her  privy  chamber.  Bui 
gradually  her  spirits  sank,  and  she  became  silent  nnd  mel- 
ancholy. The  memory  of  Esses,  the  gallant  and  upright, 
whom  she  had  been  forced  to  sacrifice,  augmented  her  de- 
jection ;  and  the  visible  decrease  of  her  popularity  in  con- 
sequence of  it  added  to  her  pain.  But  in  fact  nature  was 
gi  y  and  I  f   h  d         ed  to  yield  enjoyment. 

r  d    h  d      f  J      lary,  (1603,)  she  removed  on   a 

we        d  y  d  y       R    hmond,  though  she  had  a  cold. 

SI      g  hi       vould  not  attend  to  the  advice 

of  h      phy  Tt    d  ■n\i  of  her  relative  and  friend  the 

CO  f  N  h  soon    after  occurred,  which  af- 

fli      d  h  !y      SI      1    oped  daily;  her  sighs  and  tears 

we     r   q  D      h    10  h  of  March,  she  fell  into  a  stupor 

and  1  y  m     f     d    d      When  she  recovered  she  had 

cu  h        h      gl    f     h  lie  on ;  for  she  would  not  go  to 

bed  b  2  p  d  d  h  f  she  did  she  shou!d  never  leave 
it,     Sh     h  d  f     ten  days,  refusing  both  food  and 

m  d  fh    p    1  ho  were  about  her  urged  her  to 

pr  d  f  h  p  1  fety  and  recommend  her  soul  to 
G  d  Sh  Idly  pi  d  'That  I  have  done  long  ago." 
Tl  1  d  d  1  1  1  d  nost  influence  over  her,  at  lengtl:. 
go  h  to  b  d  p  ly  by  treaty,  partly  by  force.  On  the 
m  g    f    h       Jd     h    1  rd-admiral,  the  lord-keeper,  and 

secretary  Cecil,  asked  her  whom  she  would  wish  to  succeed  ; 
she  replied,  "  My  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings ;  I  will 
have  no  rascal,  but  a  king."  When  asked  to  explain,  eho 
said,  "Who  should  that  be  but  our  cousin  of  Scotland?" 
During  the  day  she  became  speechless.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  primate  and  the  other  prelates  had  left  her,  the 
councillors  returned,  and  Cecil  asked  her  if  she  still  continued 
in  her  resolution,  "  whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  upwards 
in  her  bed,  and  pulling  her  arms  out  of  bed,  she  held  her 
hands  joinfly  over  her  head  in  form  of  a  crown."  At  six  in 
the  evening  she  made  si^ns  for  the  archbishop  and  her  chap 

*  The  well-known  story  of  the  ting  —  given  by  the  queen  to  Essex, 
Knd  which  he  sent  lo  her  by  the  countess  of  NolHngham,  who  by  Ce- 
cil's advice  did  not  deliver  it  —  re^ts  on  the  authority  of  Aubrey  and 
OstKime,  and  is  generally  tesrarded  as  apocryphal. 
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aina.  The  primate  esaniined  her  of  her  faith;  she  replied 
by  signs  ;  he  prayed  at  her  desire  till  it  was  late  in  the  night. 
He  then  retired,  and  at  the  hour  of  three  in  the  morning 
tlie  queen  gently  yielded  up  her  sijirit.  At  ten  o'clock  kiug 
James  was  proclaimed. 

This  great  ijueeii  liad  nearly  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  during  forty-five  of  which  she  had  occupied  the  throne. 
When  we  look  back  on  the  dangers  ehe  aurmomited,  on  the 
power  and  influence  to wl"  h    |-       tt  '     d  b    h       1  d 

abroad,  on  the  respect  in  wh    h   h  1   Id  by  f 

and  the  admiration  and     fit  f  h  hj    ts 

must  at  once  recognize  th   t       g  f  h       h 

Elizabeth  was  endowed  I  y  w  h  f        A  pt 

dence,  sagacity,  and  pen  Sb    k     w  1  !    t 

those  adapted  for  the  p  bl      se  d    h  1  'j     P 

ported  them  against  the  1  f    h 

In  her  deportment  she  was       j  h      ni  ft  bl 

and  courteous,  but  still  th  h     d  d     yl 

of  living  splendid  and  n    g    !i  Sh     I       dp  pul       y 

and  omitted  no  honest  art  for  gaining  it. 

Tiie  defects  of  this  great  princess  were  those  of  the  wo- 
man. She  loved  dress  overmuch,  she  was  a  coquette  by 
nature,  and  delighted  in  the  language  of  courtly  iind  amo- 
rous adulation;  she  excessively  admired  beau^  in  the  other 
sex,  and  indulged  in  familiarities  of  act  and  language  to- 
ward her  favorites  highly  indecorous  when  judged  by  the 
present  standard.  Hence  her  inveterate  enemies,  the  papists, 
have  taken  occasion  to  represent  her  as  a  modern  Messalina. 
In  her  temper  Ehzabeth  was  prone  to  anger,  she  often  struck 
those  with  whom  she  was  offended,  and  oaths  were  familiar 
to  her  lips.  She  was  frequently  vacillating  and  uncertain  in 
her  resolutions.  Toward  the  close  of  her  reign  her  frugality 
approached  the  hounds  of  parsimony. 

To  the  unprejudiced  eye  which  contemplates  the  lustre  of 
her  regal  virtues,  these  defects  will,  however,  appear  but  as 
spots  on  the  sun.      Posterity  confirms,  and  ever  will  confirm, 

*  "  Her  roiiid/'aays  Harrington, "  waa  oftlime  like  the  gentle  air  that 
Cometh  from  the  westerly  point  in  a  summer's  morn  ;  'twaa  sweet  and 
refreshing  to  all  nronnd  her Again,  she  could  put  forth  auoh  alter- 
ations, when  obedience  was  lacking,  as  left  no  doubtings  whose  daugh- 
ter she  was  "  A  little  further  on  he  says,  "  When  she  smiled  it  was  a 
pure  sunshine  that  every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in  if  they  could  ;  but 
anon  came  o.  storm  from  a  sudden  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  thundei 
fell  in  woidraus  niauuer  on  all  alike." 
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the  judgment  of  her  contemporaries,  which  placed  Elizahetb 
in  the  very  first  rank  among  soveteigns.* 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  gay  and  splendid,  and  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  gloom  of  that  of  the  latter  years  of 
her  fanatical  sister.  One  historian  has  represented  it  aa 
little  better  than  a  Paphiiu)  temple,  on  the  authority  of  one 
Faunt,  a  rigid,  querulous  puritan;  as  if  there  ever  was  a 
court  which  would  not  appear  licentious  and  dissolute 
in  the  eyes  of  an  austere  religionist.  The  fact  is  that  fhe 
Reformation  had  raised  the  tone  of  morals,  and  in  protestaiit 
courts  actions  were  severely  censured  which  were  regarded 
as  merely  venial  offences  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  Still 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  partook  of  fhe  character  of  the  times, 
and  it  certainly  could  not  vie  in  decorum  and  morality  with 
thepreaent  court  of  England. 

The  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Elizaheih  and  her 
govemmettt  is  the  persecution  of  the  catholics,  L»t  us 
■  calmly  consider  the  state  of  the  case.  During  ihc  greater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reigii,  there  was  apretender  to  the  throne, 
whose  title  the  catholics  in  generd  regarded  as  better  than 
hers ;  conspiracies  were  continually  formed  against  her  ;  she 
had  been  spiritually  outlawed  by  the  pope.  To  guard  against 
the  evils  whicltmenaced  the  queen  and  the  proteatant  religion, 
severe  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  several  of 
those  who  violated  them  were  executed,  not  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but,  as  was  constantly  asserted,  as  traitors. 
The  mode  of  execution  was  that  which  had  been  in  use  for 
centuries.  It  was  barbarous  and  cruel,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
queen  directed  a  mitigation  of  it,  at  least  in  London.  As  to 
those  who  suffered,  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  up- 
right and  conscientious  men;  but  they  knew  the  law,  they 
wilfully  violated  it,  and  they  therefore  had  little  right  to 
complain  when  the  penalty  was  inflicted.f  We  are  fat  from 
justifying  severe  and  cruel  laws,  and  we  are  as  sincere  advo- 
cates for   the  rights  of  conscience   as   any      but  we  would 

*  [See  note  top,  451.  — J.  T.  S.] 

t  "There  Beeras  to  be  good  reason  fordoubUngnhetberanyone  who 
was  eieculcd  might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  exnlicitlv  denying  the 
Dooe'a  power  to  depose  the  queen."     (HallEiin,  i.  S-^J.)     [It  is  difficult  ta 


{Hallttin,i.  a-^.)     [It 
..u_,___      Atony  rate.,. 
hay,  too,  knew 


eiiB  the  iniquity  of  the  laws.     Atony  rate  it  Is  equally 


and  wilfully  violated  it ! !     The  evasion  of  the  n 
that  Uie  viutima  were  traiUirs,  is  conteinptille.  — 
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nave  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  jwdged  by  the  maxims  of 
their  age.  Toleration  was  then  a  thing  unknown  ;  individ- 
uals might  have  been  iu  favor  of  trying  it,  but  it  would  liave 
been  quite  an  experiment;  and  we  are  perhaps  Qot  justified 
in  asserting  positively  that  it  would  have  been  a  successful 
one.  The  fact  certainly  is,  that  the  course  adopted  did  suc- 
ceed, and  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  popery  com- 
pletely lo9t  its  ground  in  England  * 

The  persecution  of  the  puritans  in  this  reign  has  not  the 
same  plea  of  self-defence  in  its  favor  ;  it  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No  party  in  fact  were  more  intol- 
erant than  the  puritans  themselves ;  they  were  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  severe  measures  against  the  cath- 
olics. 

This  reign  also  was  deformed  by  the  horrid  practice  o 
burning  as  heretics  those  who  went  further  than  the  party 
in  power  had  chosen  to  go  in  their  secession  from  Rome, 
Four  persona  suffered  under  the  writ  "  De  comburendo  hse- 
retico."  A  single  voice,  that  of  honest  John  Foxe.the  mav- 
tyrologist,  was  raised,  but  raised  in  vain,  against  depriving 
men  of  their  lives  for  their  religious  opinions. 

The  queen  favored  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise, 
being  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  naval  power  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  The  trade  which  had  been  opened 
with  Russia  in  her  sister's  reign,  when  English  vessels  pen- 
etrated through  the  Icy  Sea  to  Archangel,  was  continued, 
and  daring  traders  conveyed  their  goods  thence  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  sold  them  in  Persia.  A  trade  was  also  opened  with 
Turkey.  But  the  efibrts  of  the  queen  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  were  frustrated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  practice  of 
granting  patents  of  monopoly,  which  she  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  had  been  done  by  her  predecessors.  To  her 
frugal  temper  this  seemed  a  thrifty  mode  of  gratifying  her 
courtiets,  and  rewarding  the  meritorious.  The  grantees  sold 
their  patents  to  companies  of  traders,  who  set  on  the  articles 
the  highest  prices  that  purchasers  could  pay;  salt,  for  es- 
■araple,  being  raised  from  ISd.  to  I5s.  a  bushel.  Scarcely  any 
article  had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers;  t  but  in 
160),  when  the  matter  had  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the 

•  rSppnote.p.501-  — J.T.8.] 

1  When  the  list  was  read  in  the  house  in  1601,  a  member  cried,  "  Is 
notbreadinllieoainber?"  "  Bread  !"  cried  the  rest  in  araiiiB.  "Nay," 
Eald  he,  "  if  no  remedy  is  found  for  this,  bread  will  be  there  before  tha 
next  porBiiunent." 
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commons,  the  prudent  queen  ^  on  d  tl  t  he  n  ould  revoke 
all  such  patents  as  should  lie  p  o  ed      j      o  s. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  w  a      1  p      od  of  literary  glory. 

Hitherto  the  name  of  Ciiauce  al  nos  alone  could  be  placed 
on  the  rolls  of  genius  ;  but  now  a  noble  band  of  poets  ap- 
peared, who  were  to  set  EBglaiid  on  a  line  with  Greece  and 
Italy.  To  whom  are  unknown  the  undying  names  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Spenser,  the  cliiefa  of  this  poetic  choir  ?  In 
prose.  Hooker  first  ga"e  proof  of  the  depth  and  eloquence, 
the  dignity  and  harmony,  of  which  the  English  language  is 
capable  of  being  the  vehicle. 

Newspapers,  now  of  such  importance,  first  appeared  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  lilizabeth.  In  the  year  of  the 
Armada  a  kind  of  gazelle,  named  the  Mercury,  was  estab- 
lished. 


The  period  daring  which  the  throne  of  England  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  house  of  Tudor  was  one  of  transition  in  poli- 
lics  and  religion.  The  crown  al  this  tune  acquired  a  degree 
of  strength  and  influence  unknown  to  tlie  Plantagenets,  but 
the  power  which  was  to  control  it  was  secretly  growing  up. 
This  new  power  was  the  cornmona;  for  those  who  in  reality 
had  withstood  the  prerogative  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Hen- 
ries were  the  ancient  nobility,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  beneath 
whose  protection  the  house  of  commons  acted  against  the 
crown.  But  the  war  of  the  Roses,  and  various  natural  and 
political  causes,  had  thinned  the  ranks  and  broken  the  power 
of  the  feudal  baronage,  and  the  commons  without  leaders  or 
support  became  timid  and  submissive.  A  new  nobility,  in- 
debted to  royal  favor  for  its  honors  and  to  royal  munificence 
or  profusion  for  its  wealth,  sprang  up.*  It  was  naturally 
timid,  subservient,  and  self-seeking,  and  we  have  seen  on 
numerous  occasions  how  abjectly  it  obeyed  the  royal  will. 
Were  it  not  for  the  spirit  breatlied  by  the  Reformation,  which 
gradually  infused  vigor  and  courage  into  the  breasts  of  the 
commons,  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  might  have  become 
extinct.  It  is  to  the  puritans  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  its 
conservation.     The  growing  strength  of  the  house  of  com- 
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mons  may  be  traced  through  the  last  three  reigns; 
proved  bj  the  anxiety  of  the  crown  to  obtain  influence 
hy  procuring  aeats  for  its  minions;  to  effect  this. 
boroQghs  were  created  or  restored  to  theit  right  of  sending 
membeis  to  parliament,  and  those  of  course  were  selected  in 
which  the  crown  or  its  supporters  would  have  influence. 

The  power  of  the  crown  to  the  end  of  this  period  was, 
however,  considerable.  Its  chief  instrument  in  the  state 
was  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  the  church  that  of 
the  High  Commission.  The  former,  which  we  have  seen 
employed  by  Henry  VII.  for  preventing  the  hinderance  of 
justice,  gradually  acquired  new  powers,  and  became  coex- 
tensive with  the  ancient  royat  council.  Its  proceedings 
were  summary  and  arbitrary;  it  took  cognizance  of  a  great 
variety  of  offences,  such  as  the  making  of  scandalous  reports 
of  persons  in  power,  spreading  seditious  rumors,  etc.  If  a 
jury  ventured  to  find  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
crown,  they  were  summoned  before  the  court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  often  severely  punislied.  It  served  to  keep  all  ranks 
in  their  obedience  to  the  crown  and  the  law,  and,  when  we 
consider  that  the  want  of  a  standing  army  made  prevention 
a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  government,  we  sha!l  per- 
hips  find  thit  this  aummaryjirisdictioo  produced  more  go  d 
thin  evil 

The  court  of  High  CommLssion  wis  the  Inquisition  m 
miniiture  it  was  instituted  under  Elizabeth  but  it  had  its 
origin  m  a  measure  of  her  popish  ai'iter  It  was  empowered 
to  inq  lire  into  and  punish  dl  breiches  of  the  acts  of  su- 
premacy uniformity  etc  It  was  chiefly  direUed  agani'it 
the  puritana  and  in  the  hands ot  intolerant  prelatps  it  beca  ne 
an  lustriment  of  oppression  whose  seventy  drove  them  t^ 
aseparition  fiom  the  church 

The  feudal  rights  of  the  crown  stil!  continued  and  were 
imde  especnlly  by  Henrv  VII  the  means  of  oppression 
rhrsp  of  wardship  and  marriage  were  peculiarly  galling 
Minors  wc  e  ctnalli  sold  like  cattle  to  persons  desiroui  of 
turning  them  an]  their  estates  to  proht  and  the  injury 
thereby  done  to  property  and  to  monfs  wai  excessive '' 

In  conclusion  we  must  again  repeat  that  it  is  to  the  Ref 
i  lie  chiefly  indebted  for  nur  dehverince  frim 
1    IS   ecclesiasticil   oppression      It   infused   the 
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smrit  of  liberty  into  the  he.rt  of  man,  .nd  ga,e  t.in  conrsg. 
neocsmy  to  aiert  it  Had  it  not  been  for  .(,  England  might 
in  her  political  capacity  have  resembled  those  countfies  in 
which  it  was  tepre.sed ;  and  in  her  religious  capac.ty  she 
mi,ht,  like  them,  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  the  lower  cla»es, 
an!  the  female  sex  in  general,  immersed  in  the  grossest 
idolatry  and  superstition  ;  while  men  of  sense  and  education, 
disgusted  with  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  creed,  had  flung 
away  all  belief,  and  plunged  into  infidelity  and  atheism.  We 
need  not  observe  how  different  from  this  is  the  aspect  pro 
rented  by  proteslani  England 
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A,  page  I . 

The  history  of  Britain  under  ilie  Roniims  will  be  found  in  Catar, 

SaeUiniua,  Tacitus,  Dion  Casgius,  and  tho  other  historians  of  the  firaS 

five  centurieB  of  the  Chriatiau  (era.. 

For  the  subsequent  history  the  following  are  the  principal  souieea, 
Gildaa,  a  Briton,  wrote  in  the  sixth  century.     The  brief  notices  of 

Ncnnius,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  come  down  to  tlie  year  625. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Venerable  Beds  relates  the  moat  impor. 

bint  events  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons  in  US  to  734. 
The  Saxon  Chconioie  of  the  Abliey  of  Peterborough  )  443  (^  j^jgg 

extends  from ( 

William  of  Malmsharj,  from 1143 

Henry  of  Huntingdon 1154 

Wallingford,  abbotofSt.  Albana 1016 

RanulfHigdon  of  Chester. 1066 

Matthew  Paris  and  his  continuatoj  Rishanger 1273 

Matthew  of  Westminster 1307 

J.  Bromton 588-  1198 

R.  Horeden 732  -  1203 

Chronicle  of  MaUros 735  -  1S73 

Henry  Knighton 956  -  i;i99 

Annals  of  Burton  Abbey IO04  -  1263 

Margan  Abbey 1066  -  i:jSa 

—  Waverley  Abbey 1291 

William  of  Newbury 1197 

Waller  Hemingford. 1300 

T   Wilkes 1304 

Orvasius 1123-  1199 

Rudiilfde  Diceto 1148  -  li99 

Trivet 1136-  1307 

Walsingham 1273-1422 

Whethan    '    '  "' 


The  histories  of  the  ahbeys  of  Crayland,  Ely,  and  Ramsey  also  furnish 
many  circumatancea.  That  of  Croyland  by  Ingulf  and  his  contlnuatora 
eslfindsfrora  626  to  1486;  that  of  Ely  from  Edgar  to  the  Conqiiost; 


d  that  of  Bamaey  from  Athelatan  to  the  Conquest. 

The  rime-chroniole  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  extends  from  the  earliest 
liinea  to  the  end  of  Henry  III. ;  that  of  Pel*T  Langtoft  to  the  end  of 
Kdwacd  1. ;  and  thai  of  Hording  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 

The  prose  ctoonicle  of  Fabyan  ends  with  Henry  VIII. ;  Halle  a  ex- 
tends from  tho  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  end  of  Henry  VIH. ; 
Grafton's  from  the  accesaion  of  Richard  I.  to  that  of  Eliinbeth ;  Hnl- 
ingshed,  Speed,  and  Stow  narrate  the  events  from  the  earliest  times  to 
IS86,  1605,  and  1631. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  More'a  and  Buck's  bistories  of  Edward  V 
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mid  Richard  III. ;  Bacon'a  of  Henry  VII.;  Herbert's  of  Henry  VTII. 
Hayward's  of  Edward  VI.;  Godwin's  of  Mary ;  and  Camden'e  of  Eliz. 
abetJi,  (al!  in  Kennel's  History  of  England)  and  the  original  papers  in 
Burnet,  Haynes,  Murdio,  and  other  collections. 

b,  page  3. 
The  following  were  the  principal  British  tribes  or  nations:  —  1 
Damnonii,  (CornwiJl  and  Devon.)  2,  Durotrigea,  (Dorset.)  3.  Bel 
gffi,  (Bonieraet,  Wiita.  Hanta,  Wight.)  4.  Ateebalii,  (Berks.)  6.  Res 
iii,  (Sorrey,  Sussex.)  6-  Cantii,  (Kent.)  7.  Dobnni,  (Oitbrd,  Glou. 
cesterj  8.  Cattieuchlani,  (Bedfl.Bncks,  Herts.)  9.  Tniiobantes,  (Es- 
sex, iWiddleacii.)  W.  loeni,  (Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon.) 
11.  Contani,  (Northampton,  Leicester,  ilntland,  Lincoln,  Nottmglinin, 
Derby.)  IS.  Cornavii,  (Warwick,  Worcester,  Staflbrd,  Salop,  Che- 
stiire.)  13.  Siluree,  (South  Wales.)  14.  Dunite,  (Caermarthen,  Car- 
digan,  Pembroke.)  15.  Ordovicea,  (North  Wales.)  16.  Brigantes, 
(ftoni  the  Humber  to  the  Tees.)     17.  Otladuni,  (tlienoe  to  the  Tyne.) 

C,  page  10. 

The  names  of  most  places  show  their  Sason  origin.  Thus,tlie  Saxon 
iiypig,  bu]ih,  (iDiDJi,)  exhibits  itself  in  bur,  bury,  borougii,  brough,  as, 
Burton,  Sunbury,  Brougham;  T^eb  (place)  in  stead,  ated,  as.  Ramp- 
stead ;  hjji]-e  (foreit)  mhurat  aa,  FenshuTBt;  leag  (iea,  p/ain)  in  lay, 
ley,  lea,  leigh,  aa,  Laylon,  Bexiej,  and  a  number  mf  proper  names,  as, 
Stanley,AaliIey,Townley,  &c.;  ji^ap,  (aiodn,)  stow,  Blo,a3,  Godstow; 
fwjip  l-BiUage)  in  thorp,  throp,  as,  Althorp ;  peoji»  {tovm  on  a  Tiver)  in 
worth,  SB,  Tamworth,  Isleworth;  ham  {home,  dToeUing)  in  ham,  as, 
Withatu,  Petersham,  Grantham;  15,  ef5'e  Hsl<aid)  in  ea,  ey,  as,  Eaton, 
Thomey;  cun  ftoion)  in  ton,  as,  Wiiitton,  Kingston;  ytoc  {place)  in 
stock,  stoke,  as,  Woodstock,  BsBiDgstoke ;  ceap  (traffic)  in  chepe,  chip, 
chipping,  as,  Chipsteod,  Chipping  Ongar,  East  Clieap.  The  Danish 
bye  (laum)  may  be  found  in  Derby,  Whitby,  sad  many  villages  on  the 
eastern  coast;  the  Roman  castram  in  ceater,  cheater,  Winchester 
zacKs  in  wick,  Norwich ;  and  jW-atMm,  in  street,  Stralibrd,  &o. 

D,  page  25. 

As  this  is  related  by  Aaser,  the  friend  and  biogiEpher  of  Alfred,  its 
trutii  cannot  well  be  questioned.  Yet  it  is  not  without  its  difHculties, 
as  wilJ  thus  appear.  In  855,  when  Alfred  was  but  s\x  jeora  old,  his 
father  married  the  French  princess  Judith ;  we  are  therefore  to  sup- 
pose that  the  queen,  Alfred's  mother,  was  then  dead.  In  857  Ethelbalii 
married  his  father's  widow ;  he  was  aucoeeded  in  860  by  hie  brother 
EUielbert,  who  must  have  been  then  grown  up.     In  SSI,  therefore. 


foi-  the  book,  and  where  w 

E,  page  53. 
The  nomber  of  William's 
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G.  l-iotaTenaia,  William'B  chaplain,  eaOmateB  fiie  an 
Band  man,  of  v/liicli  fifty  thousand  were  militcs,  that  is 
kniffhta  and  squires.     The  numbers  of  knights  in  tlie  toll  of  Battle 
AliGW,  however,  ia  but  four  hundred,  and  Siamondi  (Hist,  dea  Frani^oia, 

the  age,  and  compare  William 'a  armament  with  that  of  the  fourth  Cru 
sade,  of  which  alone  we  have  an  esact  enameration  of  the  componont 

Saris,  Ihe  result  wiD  be  as  follows:  — Each  of  the  four  liundred  knights 
ad  ten  saivans  d'armes.  which  ^ves  four  thousand  four  hundred 
horsemen;  each  suiraini  had  three  archcts  or  crossbowmen,  making 
twelve  thousand,  and,  adding  the  crews,  the  wliole  might  amount  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

It  may  further  elucidate  this  to  observe,  that  when  Robert  of  Glou. 
cester  waa  coming  lo  the  aid  of  the  empress  Matilda,  he  embarked,  ac- 
cording to  Malnisbury,  about  three  hundred  milites  in  5S  ships.  Use 
also  above,  p.  245,  for  the  proportion  between  the  ships  and  troopa  of 
Henry  V. 

F,  page  54. 

We  have  in  the  teit  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  I'ola- 
tcnsls  and  Malmsbury.  The  former  saya  that  Wdliam  buried  Harold 
on  the  strand,  the  latter  tliat  he  gave  the  body  lo  hia  mother,  by  whom 
it  was  interred  at  Waltham. 

According  to  Ihe  annala  of  Waltham,  two  of  the  bretliren,  Osgood 
and  Ailtic,  followed  Harold  to  Senlao.    After  the  battle  they  craved 

Emission  of  the  victor  1»  search  for  the  body  of  their  benefactor, 
ave  waa  granted,  but  they  were  unable  lo  recognize  it  among  t^e 
piles  of  the  slain.  They  then  went  and  fetehed  Harold's  mistreas  Edi- 
tha,  called  the  Swan'a  Neck  for  her  beauty ;  and  her  afiectionate  eye 
— "'-'■'y  discerned  hb  mangled  remains,  which  they  forthwith  conveyed 


qiticlily  dis< 
lo  Wal«ian 


Others  said  that  Harold  was  conveyed  alive  to  Dover,  that  he  re- 
covered of  his  wounds,  visited  several  parts  of  the  Continent  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  ended  his  days  as  an  anchorite  in  a  cell*  near  the  ab- 
bey of  St,  John  at  Chester.  Finally,  Knighton  says  that  William  gave 
Harold's  body  to  his  mother  without  any  ransom,  that  he  was  not  quits 
dead,  and  that  he  lived  for  nine  months. 

H,  page  190. 

Broraton,  who  loved  a  romantic  tale,  is  tho  earliest  author  who  no- 
tices tlie  story  of  Fair  Rosamond.     His  words  arc  these  : 

"  Reglna  saa  Elianora  jamdudam  incarcerata,  faetusest  adulter  ma 
nifestus  palam  et  impudice,  puellam  retinens  Rosamundam.  Iluio 
nempe  puellie  speeta^ssimte  fecerat  rex  apud  Wodestolie  mirabilis  ar- 
chitecture cameram  operi  Dedalino  similem,  oe  forsan  a  regina  facile 
deprehenderelur.  Sed  ilia  cito  obiit,  et  apud  Godestowe  joita  Oioniam 
in  capitulo  moniniium  in  tuniba  deeenti  est  sepiilla,  nbi  talis  snptaacrip- 


n  MS.  3779.    Turner,  An 

Qaa 
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II  lime;  for  Fabyan,  tht 

that  no  oreatare,  man  nor  woman,  might  win  [get]  to  lier, 
uui,  .1  uu  were  instruct  by  Ihe  king  or  suob  as  were  right  secret  with 
him,  touching  the  matter.  But  the  common  Ikme  tflfleth  that  loBtly 
the  quBen  came  to  her  by  a  oiew  of  thread  or  silk,  and-deaJt  with  her 
in  such  manner  that  ehe  lived  not  long  after."  HoUingBhed  adds  thai 
the  king  happened  to  draw  the  clew  of  eilk  with  his  foot  from  her 
cliamber  to  the  entrance.  Speed  aays,  that  as  Rosamond  was  sitting 
out  in  the  ait,  she  wa»  statUed  at  the  Bight  of  those  who  were  in  quest 
of  her;  she  can  in,  bnt  dropped  her  clew,  and  the  end  caught  in  her 
foot  and  thus  nnwonnd.  In  the  ballad  the  knight  who  had  charge  of 
her  is  called  out;  he  ia  then  B!ain,aiid bis  clew  seized;  the  queen  goes 
in  and  forces  llosamond  to  drain  a  bowl  of  poison. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  talo  is  this.  Henry  kept  Rosamoud  priTa-tely, 
hence  the  notion  of  a,  labyrinth ;  this  suggasted  the  clew  of  Ariadne ; 
then  some  mode  was  to  be  devised  by  which  the  queen  obtained  it.  On 
Rosamond's  tomb  among  other  ornaments  was  ihe  figure  of  a  cup,  and 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Longs  word '3  being  the  son  of  Henry  and  Rosa- 
mond The  earl  of  Salisbury  died  in  llSSj  and  after  his  death  king 
Richard  gave  tlie  heiress  Efa  to  his  natural  brother  William,  who  was 
then  probably  about  five-and-twenty.  Longsword  died  in.  Iffi6  after 
his  return  from  Guienne,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  king's 
(Henry  III.)  younger  brother  Richaid.  As  from  the  narratiTe  in  Paris 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  full  vigor  at  that  ttme,  and  his  death  was 
ascribed  to  poison,  he  was  probably  not.  more  than  fifty-five. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details,  becanse  itiss^  that  Geoffrey,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  bocn  in  1159,  was  Henry's  yovngest  child  by 
Rosamond.  This  throws  back  the  amour  with  Ri^atnond  to  &s  iiegin- 
ning  of  his  reign,  and  makes  Longsword  nearly  seventy  when  he  died 
We  may  further  observe  that  according  to  Dugdale,  Rosamond's  eldest 
brother  Valtec  died  in  7  Henry  HI.  (l3^,).that  is,  when  Geoffrey  was 
sixU-lhree.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  Geoflrey  was  not  hia  nephew. 

The  common  derivation  of  Rosamond,  quasi  Rosa  Mundi,  is  wrong. 
It  is  an  ancient  Teutonic  name, Rosmund,  i.e.  Boae-mov^i,  like  Wahr 
mund,  (Phacamond,)  Tme-iiueulh. 

I,  puge  126. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  English  were  never  ignorant  of  the  place  of 
their  king's  captivity.  Tct  in  the  following  century  a  pleasing  legend 
was  devised,  how  the  faithful  minstrel  Blondel  went  for  years  from  cas- 
tle to  castle  in  Germany  tc  * —  *-  ''■ ' '•■'■'■  ' 

-      ■     ■  '        '.the  ioint  composition  . 

I,  when  Blondel  had 


tain  news  of  the  al 

K,  page  178. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have  doubts  whether  Wallace  was 
hero  hia  partial  country  men  make  him. 

The  oulycontempomrywriteristhe  riming  chronicler  Langt oft. 
thus  introduces  Wallace ; 
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■■  Nowe  Eduard  is  oute  the  barons  be  not  Irene, 
The  suffred,  aa  it  snis,  the  ScottiB  oft  lu  rise 
With  William  the  WaJais,  Iher  hede  and  ther  iustiae 
Thrugh  faU  ooncelement  William  did  his  wiile, 
Our  eastels  has  he  brent,  our  inen  slayn  fulle  ille." 


Langtofl;  farther  says  that  in  1304  Wallace  offered  to  malte  pea 


e  king  provided  he  was  secured  in  a  good  estate,    lldwan 
'    '  o  the  riend  him  and  all  who  ^ould  sustain  him,  and  bi 


some  time  after  b;  hie  man  Jack  SchorC  (whose  brothec  he  hod  alain)  to 
eir  John  Monteith,  who  took  hiin  one  night  "  hjs  leman  bi."  At  Lon- 
don he  was  drawn,  hanffed,embowelled  while  still  alive,  and  quartered  ; 
just,  we  may  add,  as  David  prinoe  of  Wales  had  been,  and  as  was  tJie 
barbarous  uaa^e  of  the  age  toward  a)l  who  were  executed  as  traitors. 

Laugtoft  being  his  authority,  one  is  surprii^d  to  reakl  in  Tytter  (Hist, 
of  Scot,  i^  that  "  Wallace  was  bUramd  Mid  taken  by  sir  John  Mpn- 
leilh."  To  whom  did  he  ftcirfflj  him  >  Again,  he  says,  "  The  circum- 
stances of  rchned  cruelty  and  torment  which  attended  his  execution 
reflect  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  Edward,  and,  were  they 
not  staled  by  the  Ehalish  historians  tbelnselyes,  could 'scarcely  be  cred- 
ited." Why  not  credited?  Edward  Idolted  on  Wallaoe'iis  a  rebel  and 
murderer,  and  punished  him  in  the  uaual  manner. 

Heminglbrd  commences  his  account  of  Wallace  thus :  "  Erat  quidam 
(Biro  jiuhUcus  Willelmua  Walajs  nomine."  Trivet's  account  of  him  is 
to  the  aama  effect.  Walaingham  says,  "  Hio,ex  infima  gente  procrea- 
tiis,  processu  temporis  fectiis  eat  vlr  Sagittarius,  illius  artis  peiitia  quB- 

The  riming  chfoni  pier  Hardyng  mves  a  peculiar  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Wafface.  He  says  fliat  Robert  Umfreville  earl  of  Angus 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  Argyle  Wallace  a.nd  his  brother  John,  and 
brought  them  prisoners  to  London^  where  they  were  hanged  as  traitors 

Such  ate  the  EngUsh  acoonnts  of  Wallace.  The  Scottish  historian 
Fotdun,  whose  chronicle  ends  in  1335,  {eighty  years  after  Wallace,) 
introduces  hini  thus:  "  Eodenl  anno  (liiM^  Willelmus  Walace  quasi 
de  iatibulo  caput  leVavit  et  vicecomitem  de  Lanark,  Angiicum  yirum 
Bti-^naum  et  poleiitem  in  yilla  do  Lanark,  interi^cit."  He  says  that 
W  allaoe  was  of  a  good  fknlly.  Wintoun,  a  later  writer  than  Fordun, 
(his  chronicle  ends  in  1408,)  gives  a  curious  dialogue  on  this  occa^on 
between  Wallace  and  the  viscount. 

In  the  later  narratives  of  Blind  Hany,  Hector  Boete  and  Buchanon 
the  deeda  of  Wallace  are  eiponded  and  embellished  in  the  nauiil  rnan 


lowing  passage  of  Mackintosh  (i.  26^  eialts  him,  we  tJiink,  far 
much  ;  —  "  His  name  stands  brightly  forward  among  the  foremost  of 
men,  wjth  Vasa,  with  the  two  Williams  of  Orange,  with  Washington, 
WTl.ii  Koaciuslto,  with  his  own  more  fortunate  but  less  pure  successor 
Robert  Bruce.  His  spirit  survived  him  in  Scotland.  The  nation, 
shaken  to  its  deepest  foundations  by  a  hero  who  came  into  contact  with 
them,  and  who  conquered  by  them  alone,  retained  the  impulse  which 


»,Google 


L,  page  178. 

and  Comyn  had  previouB- 
ng  Hummoned  to  Uie  court  of 


Edward  g 
charged  t 


jy  agreed  on  inaurrection,  Bruce,  being  Hummoned  to 
fingknd,  was  in  London  when  Comyn  wrote  secretly  to 
ipK  him  informatjon  of  the  plot.  Edward  charged  Bruci 
dtnied  it;  the  king  appeared  satisfied,  but  he  formed  a  secret  deter- 
mination to  put  him  to  death.  That  very  night,  when  Bruce  was  at 
auppor,  his  friend  the  earl  of  Gloucester  (Glovemiffi)  sent  his  chani- 
beriaJn  to  him  with  twelve  pennies  and  a  pair  of  spurs;  the  money,  he 
was  told,  was  in  payment  of  what  he  had  lent  the  eail  the  day  before, 
liruce  understooo  the  enigmatic  warning ;  he  lost  no  time  in  making;  hia 
recape  to  Scotland.  On  Uie  borders  he  met  a  man  whose  appearante 
was  suspicious ;  ho  slew  him,  and  found  on  him  letters  from  Corayn  to 
Ifdward,  and  he  now  fally  resolved  to  punish  him  for  hia  treachery. 

Of  this  journey  to  Scotland,  we  may  obsetre,  Lanotoll  and  Heming 
(brd  say  not  a  word.  The  tale  gradually  received  additions ;  the  pen 
nies  become  crowns  of  gold;  Bruce  has  a  groom;  there  is  a  fell  of 
inow  ;  the  horses  ate  shod  with  the  shoes  reversed.  Thus  was  formed 
the  narrative  we  may  read  in  Buchanan,  and  from  him  in  Hume. 

M,  page  192. 

"  According  to  the  judcB 
'ner  commanded,  (he  oonfe         ...  ,  -  „ 

Gournay  and  Ogle  perpetrated  the  murder.  Mortimer  sufiered  death ; 
the  other  two  had  lied  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  a  reward  of  1001.  waa 
ofiered  for  the  apprehension,  or  of  100  marks  for  theliead,  of  Gournay ; 
•md  another  reward  of  100  marks  for  the  apprehension,  and  of  40L  for  the 
head,  of  Ogle,  (Rot.  Par.  ii.  54.)  What  became  of  Ogle  I  know  not ; 
Gournay  fled  into  Spain,  and  was  apprehended  by  the  magistrates  of 
Burgos.  At  the  request  of  the  king  of  England  he  waa  e:xamined  by 
them  in  the  presence  of  an  English  envoy.  What  disclosures  he  made 
were  kept  secret,  bnt  we  may  suppose  that  they  implicated  persons  of 
high  rank,  as  the  messengers  who  had  him  in  charge  receiyed  orders 
lo  behead  him  at  aca  on  his  way  to  England,  (Rymer,  iv.  488-491.)" 
—  Lingard. 

N,  page  213. 

Occasional  barbarity  was  not  racompatihle  with  tho  virtues  of  chival- 
ry, as  the  following  incident  will  show .  When  the  Black  Prince  heard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  city  of  Limoges,"  then,"  says  Froissaxt,  "he  aware 
by  hia  father's  soule,  whereby  he  was  never  forawome,  that  lie  woldo 

fette  itf^yne,ond  that  he  wolde  rnake  the  traytours  detely  abye  their 
dsnesse."  Tlie  city  was  taken  by  mine,  and  the  ptinca  iaaued  orders 
to  give  no  quarter.  "  It  was  great  pytie,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  to  se 
the  men,  women  and  chyldren  that  kneeled  downe  on  their  knees  be- 
fore the  prince  for  mercy ;  but  he  was  eo  enflamed  with  yre  that  he 
toke  nn  hede  to  thejm,  so  that  none  was  herde,  bnt  all  putte  to  dethe 
as  they  were  mette  withal,  and  suche  as  were  nothing  culpable.  There 
was  no  pytie  taken  of  the  poore  people  who  wrought  never  no  maner 
of  treason,  yet  they  bought  it  de'arerr  than  the  great  personages  snche 
aa  !iad  done  the  yvell  and  trespace.  There  was  not  so  harae  a  hcrt 
within  the  cytie  of  Lymoges  and  yf  he  had  anv  remembraunce  of  God 
-lit  that  wepte  pyteously  for  the  grent  mischefe  that  they  sawe  befor* 
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for  I  troive  they  were  martyrs.' 

0,  page  318. 

The  leaders  of  the  insurgenta  adopied  tlie  practice  usual  in  Bucii 
Cttae*  of  giving  llienjselves  fetitious  namea.  Such  were  Jaclt  Straw, 
Jaolt  Mylner,  (MiUer,)  Jock  Curtet,  Jack  Trupman,  &c.,  under  which 
noineB  tikey  pat  forth  addresses  such  as  the  Ibllowing  : 

"Jakke  Mylner  mket  help  to  tume  his   mylne  aright.    He  hath 

E'ounden  Emal  snial;  the  kind's  sone  of  hevea  he  seal  pav  for  alle, 
oke  thy  laylne  go  aryght  with  the  fouce  saylea  and  the  pnst  stand  in 
steadfastnesae.  With  ryght  and  with  myght,  with  akjl  and  with  wylle, 
let  myght  help  ryght,  and  skyl  go  before  wylle  and  ryght  before  myght, 
then  goth  oure  niylne  aryght.  And  if  myght  go  befaie  ryght,  and 
wyile  before  skylle,  then  is  our  mylne  niya  a  dyght." 
The  following  ia  one  of  Ball's  addresses  ; 


"John  Balle  Seynte  Marye  prist  greteth  wele  atle  ir 

' name  of  the  Trtnite.  Fadur  and  S 

^  jke  togedyr  in 
!  achal  helpe  yowe.    Now  regneth  pride  i 


Wdden  hem  in  the  name  ot  the  frinite,  fadur  and  Sone  aiui  Hoiy 
Goat,  stond  manlycke  togedyr  in  trewthe,  and  helpelh  trewthe  and 
trewtf -e  achal  helpe  yowe.     Now  regneth  pride  in  pria,  and  oovetise  is 

blamf  ,  Envye  regneth  with  tresone,  and  sloulhe  is  take  in  gtele  se- 
P,  page  239. 

Mi-,  Tytler  (History  of  Scotland,  iii.  Appendix)  has  revived  an  old 
Blory,  related  by  Fordun  and  Wintoun,  of  Richard  II.  having  escaped 
from  prison  and  being  maintained  for  twenty  years  at  the  court  of 
8cat)»nd.  There  is  no  donbt  that  a  person  who  pretended  to  bo,  or  rather 
monarch,  was  countenanced  there,  (as 


a,   page  293. 
It  la  well  known  that  the  trutli  of  this  account  of  the  murder  of  the 

?'inoei  has  been  qnestion^d  by  Back,  Carte,  Walpole,  and  l^aing, 
heir  arguments  have,  we  thinK,  been  amply  confuted  by  Hume  and 
Lingatd.  We  will  here  notice  the  principal  ones,  and  the  repliea  to 
them ;  Grat  slating  the  evidence  for  the  murder. 

The  historian  of  Croyland,  who  wrote  in  1466,  the  year  after  Rich- 
»rd'a  death,  says  that  wnen  Buckingham  and  tlie  others  had  entered 
mto  a  confederacy  to  release  the  princes,  "  vulgatum  eat  diolos  Ed 
ward!  Hiioa,  quo  genere  vwlenti  interitna  igaoratur,  deceaaiaae  in  fata. 
He  also  says  that  their  cause  had  been  avenged  in  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  and  that  Richard,  not  content  with  obtaining  his  brother's  treas 

thTn'have  doubted  of  the  murder.  Rouse,  who  died  in  1491,  says  that 
Richard  imprisoned  Edward  and  his  brother  closely,  and  within  little 
more  than  two  months  killed  them,  but  so  secretly  that  "post  paucis 
«imis  notom  fuit  qua  morte  martyrizati  suut,"    Andr6,  the  b.'storii^f 
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rapher  of  Hi.Tiry  VIIt  siys,"  ferro  feriri  jussit."     More,  in  1513,  guve 

Buckinglmtn  ond  his  friends  must  have  bt!t;ii  certain  of  the  death  of 
the  princes,  or  they  irould  never  have  olfered  the  nrown  to  Hciiiy  on 
ooiuiitJun  of  IiiB  marrying  Elizabeth  ;  and  what  reason  could  Bjcliacd 
himself  have  for  wishing  to  marry  her  if  she  were  not  now  the  lepie- 
eenlaUve  of  lier  father ' 

In  the  year  1674  a  chest,  containing  bones  answering  in  size  to  those 
of  the  two  princes,  was  found  by  the  workmen  who  were  faking  .away 
the  staircase  leading  from  the  king's  lodging  to  the  Tower  chapel.  It 
was  ten.tbet  under  gronnd. 

Agiunst  nil  this. it  is  alleged  that  Jbr  many  years  after  if  was  doubted 
if  they  were  dead.  V.Some  remain  yet  in  tfoubt,"  says  More,  "  whcth 
er  they  were  in  Richard's  days  destroyed  or  not."  "  In  vulgus  fama 
valeret,"  says  Polydore  Virgil,  "filios  Edwardlregis  aliquo  terrar.um 
secreto  raigvasse  atque  ibi  anpera^tes  esae."  Bacon  also  mentions  the 
"  rumors  and  whispering  "  of  one  of  them  at  least  bein^  alive.  The 
wonder,  however,  to  any  one  versed  in  history,  and  who  recollects  the 
storiea  of  HJchard  II.,  gf  Dun  Sebastian,  and  others,  would  be  if  such 
leporfs  did  not  prevail. 


Wglpole  endeavors  to  shovv  ^rom  the  tolls  of  parliament  thai  Edward 
7.  was  living. in  1434,  and  that  therefore  the  tale  of  ibie  being  put  to 
death  during  Richard's  progress  in  1483  cannot  be  true;  but  liingard 


obseives,tliatwhathe  quotes  is  from  the  petition  presented  at  Bayiis 
castle,  and  only  prove*,  what  was  never  doabted,  that  Edward  was 
then  alive. 

But  Uie  grand  argument  is  this.  There  are  in  Rymer  two  instru 
monts  dated  August  31,  "  teste  rege  apud  Wesmonoslerium."  Rich- 
ard thereftire  was  in  Lon^ofl  on  that  day,  and  we  know  that  he  was 
crWned  at.  Yoi^  on '  September '  S.th -,  Uiere  wiis  no  time  then  for  the 
passive  of  all  the  rnesirengers  to  and  from  London,  and  the  whole  story 
m  the  text  is  auction.  Xju^ard,  however,  shows  that  this  only  proves 
that  the  chancellor  vi^^  at  Westminater.  He  gives  as  instances ;  Rich- 
ard II.  wis  at  Bristol  A,pril  37, 1399,  ,of  ^vhich  day  we  have  a  writ  les- 
ttrege  at  Eristal,,and  ar^other  lesle  rcge  at  Westutinafer  ;  and  there  are 
thirty-fliree'wrils.of  Edward  V:  teste -j-eW  at  Westminster  April  a3d, 
yet  we  know  that  he  did  not  reach  London  till  ^(ay  4th,  and  did  not 
go  to  Westminster  at  all. 

R,  page  296. 
We  were  not  quite  correct  in  using  the  words  ■'  an.eitant  letter."  The 
original  letter  from  EijzabMb  to  Uie  duke  of  WorfoJJt  we  believe  no 
loijger.eiiste,  but  Buick,  wh^  bb,^  it  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, states  that  in  it  she  de;^ired  the  duke  "  to  be  a  mediator  fgr  hei 
to  tii^  ki^e  in  file  behal'^.^if  the  ^^'i^g^  propounded  between  tbcin, 
arhn  Tcaa  hfif  only  jijy  ^ud  mater  in  tijis  world,  and  that  die  was  his  in 
luu^t,  withal  insivua^j^  that  the  better  TKnt  of  February 
nd  wnt  she  feared  iJ)^  ,quee,u  would  never  die." 

S,  page  316. 

The  advitcates  of  Perkin  Wai"lieck  say  that  — 1,  He  was  acknowl 

edged  by  the  liings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  dnchess  of  Bur 

guudy;  3.  Henry  never  confronted  him  with  the  queen,  her  motiiet 

■ndsislrirs;  3.  His  accent  waa  perfectly  Englis), ;  i.  He  was  like  tlis 
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duke  of  York,  5.  Henry  never  inquired  i.ito  the  i rcumslancea  of  tha 
murder  of  the  princea. 

To  an  this  it  is  replied  that  —  1.  The  king  of  France  acted  from  polil. 
ical  oiotives ;  bo  most  probably  did  t.ie  king  of  Scotland ;  tlxe  iiliject  of  the 
uurheas  of  Burgundy,  who  had  idrBadj  Javored  Simnel,  probably  was 
to  overthrow  Henry  and  eelablish  the.  claims  of  her  aephew  Warwick. 
2.  See  above,  p.  316.  The  royal  ladies  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
seeing  him.  3  and  4  are  mere  aseertiona,  without  any  proofs  being  of- 
fered. 5.  U  ia  probable  that  Henry  oonsldered  the  fu«t  of  Uic  death  of 
Uie  princes  too  well  established  to  require  any  proof;  or  lumeelf,  oa  a 
Lancastrian,  not  called  on  to  punish  the  domeatio  crimes  of  the  house 
of  Yo:k. 

Finally,  few  but  those  who  were  outlaws  adhered  to  Warbeck,  anil 
no  genUeman  ever  joined  bim  in  h1a  various  invasions  of  England. 
That  Wenry  would  never  have  left  him  at  liberty  if  he  thought  Sim  - 
tile  sliohtest  degree  dangerous,  is  prored  by  his  very  different  li^-'~ 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 


The  w 


■r,  page  3t>U. 

!  in  the  leit  respecting  More's  persecution  of  the  refor 
too  strong.     Of  his  superstition  the  following  are  proi 


B  his  tendenCj    — _, .     __ 

shirt  next  li'is  skin,  and  "  lie  used  sometimes,"  saya  Roper, '' 
his  body  with  whips,  the  cords  knotted,"  When  he  was  chancellor. 
Iho  dukp  of  Norfolk  coming  one  day  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea 
found  bim  at  church  with  a  surplice  -on  him,  slng^  in  the  quire. 
"God's  body!  God's  body!  my  lord  chancellor,"  cried  the  duke,  "  a 
pariah  clerk,  a  parish  clerk — you  dishonor  the  king  and  bis  office." 
"  Nay,"  replieJ  he,  "  your  Qraiio  may  not  tliluk  that  the  king  joor 
master  and  mine  will  with  me,  for  aervmg  of  God  his  master,  be  offend- 
ed, or  thereby  count  his  office  dishonored."  It  was  a  matter  of  tha 
greatest  comfort  that  he  was  to  die  on  *he  eye  of  St,  Thomas  k  Becket, 
his  patron  saint.  "  1  comber  you  good  Margaret  much,"  writes  he  to 
hifl  daughter, "  but  I  would  be  sorry  if  it  should  be  any  longer  tt.an  to- 
morrow. For  it  is  St.  Thomas  even'  and  the  Utaa  (Octave)  of  St. 
md  therefore  tomorrow  long  I  go  to  God.     It  were  a  day  very 


form 


U,  page  366. 


Sanders's  account  of  Anne  Boteynia  an  admirable  specimen  of  popish 
mendacity.  He  says  she  was  the  daughter  of  lady  Boleyn  by  Henry 
VIll,  daring  her  husband's  abaence  on  an  emhassy  in  Fran—   -i---^" 


■  elder  daughter  Mary,  whon 


ofsirT,  Mora, 
iSm,  before  Hen 


■J  asked  by  Henry  his  opinion  of  such  a  eonnei 
s  fliis  on  ihB  aoihoriljr  of  Mr.  Juaiice  Rastall,  the  u- 
had  completed  his  siilecnlli  year,  and  two  years  t.ci 
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IB  only  like  eating  the  hen  lirat  and  Ihcn  the  chickea, 
■hcd,  and  aaid  to  him  he  was  truly  his  Vieat  of  Hell,  a 
1  long  had  for  hia  impiety     ,As  for  Anne,  s' ' 


§ieat  beauty,  as  she  had  a  projecting  tooth,  a  sallow  complexion,  a£  if  she 
ad  Ilie  jaundice,  a  kind  of  wen  under  her  chin,  and  a  sixth  linsur  on 
her  right  hand.  Athlleeayeaisof  age  she  intrigued  wilhthe  buUerant! 
chaplain.  She  was  then  sent  to  France  to  be  cducaled,  at  the  king's 
expense,  and  aoon  after  she  went  to  the  French  court,  where  she  led  so 
profliaale  a  life  that  she  was  called  the  Enghsh  Hackney  and  the 
BoyaTMule.  On  her  return  to  England,  when  ehe  became  the  object 
of  the  king's  affection,  she  took  example  by  the  fate  of  her  mothei  und 
sister,  and  affected  the  moat  rigid  chastity.  In  vain  did  sir  T.  Boleyu 
remind  Henry  that  she  was  his  own  daughter,  in  vain  did  air  T.  Wyal 
declare  before  the  parliament  that  he  himself  was  n  favored  lover,  and 
offered  to  give  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  her  infamy :  the  king  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  intention  of  marrying  her.  She  afterwards 
attempted  to  poison  bishop  Fisher.  Finally,  when  she  desp^red  of 
having  a  son  by  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  was  reaolped  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  king,  she  committed  incest  with  her  own  brother,  and  thei> 
adultery  with  Norrisand  the  others  !  l  '. 

Turn  we  now  to  cardinal  Pole:  he  says  Anne  herself  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  divorce.  "  Ilia  ipsa,"  writes  he  to  Henry,  "  sacerdotes 
SUDS,  graves  theologos,  quasi  pignora  prompts  voluntatis  miait,  qui  non 
mode  tibi  licere  amrmarent  uiorem  dimittere,  aed  graviter  etiom  pec- 
care  dicerent  quod  punctum  ullum  tempotia  eam  ratineres,  ac  nisi  con- 
tinua  repudiares  ggaviesimam  Dei  offensionem  denuntlarent.  Hie  pri- 
mus totius  fiibulee  eiorana  fuit."  This  account  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  all  the  others,  and  it  only  provea  (what  every  one  who  reads  his 
writings  impartially  will  pteceive)  that  Pole  was  a  weat,  credulous, 

Cossionate  man.  Unlike  Sanders  and  others,  he  was  honest,  and  when 
e  saya  he  aaw  or  heard  a  thing  we  may  believe  that  he  did;  but  his 
mere  opinion  or  assertion  ia  no  proof  of  its  truth.  What  Lingard  saya 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  "  would  hardly  vcntuni  to  aasert  what,  if  it 
were  not  true,  Henry  must  have  known  to  be  faae,"  only  proiea  thai 
fole  believed  the  alorv  himself. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 


The  Ronmn  lyric  poet,  when  addressing  his  friend  who  was 
engaged  in  a  w^ric  on  tlie  Civil  War  of  Rome,  saya  to  "lim, 

Tractas.  el  incediB  per  ignea 

The  same  may  be  said  to  him  who  underialtea  to  relate  the  Civil 
War  of  England ;  for  though  nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed, 
the  passions  and  partiea  to  which  it  gave  birth  still  exist.  There 
are  those,  of  whose  political  creed  it  ia  au  article  that  Charles  1. 
was  without  blemish )  there  si'e  others,  in  whose  eyes  Pym  and 
Hampden  are  political  saints.  To  neither  of  these  parties  do  1 
!)elou^;  my  eKperience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  in  history 
that  we  are  to  look  for  faultlens  characters;  that  uncontroilcd 
power  is  sure  to  he  abused ;  ttiat  a  nation  muat  have  real  griev- 
ances to  complain  of  when  it  opposes  its  government ;  and  that 
popular  assemblies  are  as  tyrannic,  and  can  as  little  brook  op' 
position,  as  any  single  despot.  In  tliat  memorable  contest,  1 
have  therefore  found  much  to  blame  on  both  sides,  and  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  condemn  what  1  did  not  appi-ove.  The  same 
Is  the  case  in  the  sub8e(nient  part ;  and  if  my  language  should  at 
any  time  appear  too  strong,  I  trust  it  will  be  ascribed  solely  to 
my  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression.  In  all  parts  of  iny  history, 
I  claim  not  to  be  judged  of  by  isolated  passages 

1  commit  my  brief  history  of  the  1  ouse  of  'Stuart  to  tl  e  world 
with  little  fears  as  to  tile  result  To  at  sfy  tl  e  zeilots  o  e  ther 
eide,  I  know  to  be  impossible  witiio  t  an  atnndo  ent  ol  li  uth 
hut  there  are  those  who  view  the  Br  I  si  const  t  t  on  as  progres 
aive,  and  as  brought  to  its  present  slite  ti  ougl  n  ch  s  ff  g 
and  arduous  struggles,  who  regret  e  ther  t  e  despot  srr  ol  tl  e 
crown  nor  that  of  the  Long  Parliame  t   and  wl  o  are  content 
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calmly  to  ti'ace  the  vinuos,  the  iiiulta,  the  evi*ors,  the  passion^ 
even  the  vices,  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  mark  how,  under  Provi- 
dence, they  have  cooperated  for  final  good.  It  is  of  such  that  I 
seek  the  appj-ohation ;  and,  aanclioned  by  it,  I  trust  thai  my  work 
will  prove  efficacious  in  preserving  an  important  portion  of  the 
JJritish  youth  irora  political  error,  and  inspiiiug  them  with  a  love 
ibr  the  only  well-poised  conEtitution  that  the  world  has  ever 

My  history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  it  will  be  seen,  is  little 
more  than  a  sketch.  I  always  intended  it  should  he  such,  but  I 
had  reckoned  on  more  space  for  it.  As  it  chiefly  consists  ol' 
foreign  wars  and  parliamentary  debates,  which  to  uiterest  should 
be  given  in  long  detail,  1  do  not  regret  having  sacrificed  it  in 
Bome  measure  to  the  more  absorbing  theme  of  llie  riuch-per. 
verted  annals  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

r  K. 
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the  younger  brother  of  James's  father,  alleging  that  hci 
birth  within  the  realm  obviated,  in  law,  her  defect  of  pri 
mogeniture ;  for,  though  Arabella  was  a  )>roteEtaiit,  they 
had  some  hopes  of  her  conversion.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  make  any  efforts 
in  her  favor;  and  James,  who  had  long  been  in  secret 
communication  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  English 
catholics,  had  given  them  reason  to  expect  that  ihey  mjglil 
expect  freedom  from  molestation,    at   the   leas>t,  under  his 

After  the  death  of  Eases,  sir  Robert  Cecil  had  eiLtered 
into  close  and  secret  relations  with  the  king  of  Scotlmd, 
engaging  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  peace- 
ful succession.  His  efforts  had  been  completely  successful ; 
and  James,  on  receiving  due  notification  of  his  having  been 
proclaimed,  prepared  to  set  forth  for  the  Land  of  Promise, 
as  he  ternied  it  to  his  hungry  and  longing  favorites.  The 
change  was  to  hira  great  indeed  ;  he  was  about  to  pass  from 
a  throne  of  most  scanty  revenues,  and  a  realm  where  the 
royal  authority  was  continually  thwarted  by  a  turbulent, 
ferocious  nobUity,  and  a  morose,  domineering  clergy,  to  a 
kingdom  where  the  regal  power  had  long  been  nearly  un- 
controlled, and  where  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  splen- 
did and  ample. 

On  the  5th  of  April  James  departed  from  Edinburgh. 
When  he  entered  England,  the  people  every  where  poured 
forth  in  joyous  crowds  to  greet  him  ;  and  the  nobles,  as  he 
proceeded,  entertained  him  sumptuously  at  their  houses. 
But  the  contrast  was  striking  between  him  and  their  late 
glorious  sovereign.  When  Elizabeth  was  on  a  progress, 
she  was  splendidly  attired ;  her  people  had  free  access  to 
her,  and  their  proofs  of  affection  were  received  with  smiles 
and  with  courteous  expressions,  blended  with  llie  majesty 
and  dignity  inseparable  from  her  air  and  mien.  They  beheld 
their  new  monarch  meanly  attired,  for  he  cared  not  for 
dress;  his  clothes  were  always  of  one  fashion,  quilted  so  as 
to  be  sti  lei  to-proof,  and  worn  till  they  were  in  rags :  his 
person  was  ungraceful,  his  liroba  feeble,  his  gsiit  being  what, 
in  the  dialect  of  his  country,  is  termed  '  todlin.'  His  tongue 
was  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  thus  augmented  the  «n- 
couthness  of  his  broad  northern  accent.  Under  pretext  of 
its  enhancing  the  price  of  provisions,  he  forbade  the  resort 
of  people  to  him  on  his  way  ;  he  allowed  ladies,  it  is  said,  to 
kneel  to  him,  and  spoke  in  language  derogatory  of  the  fair 
Bex  ill  general.!  At  Newark  he  ordered  a  pick-pocket,  taken 
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n  the  fact  within  the  range  of  the  court,  to  be  executed 
without  trial.*  In  short,  by  the  time  he  reached  London  his 
popularity  was  well  nigh  gone. 

On  his  approach  to  the  capital,  James  took  up  his  abode 
for  some  days  at  Theobalds,  the  residence  of  sir  Robert 
Cecil ;  during  which  time  he  formed  his  couiicd,  by  adding 
to  that  of  the  iate  queen  the  following  Scots:  the  duke  of 
Leniiox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  lord  Hume,  lord  Kinloss,  sir  George 
Hume,  and  air  James  Elphinstone.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  holding  forth  hopes  of  a  mitigatiou  of  the  evils  of 
monopolies,  purveyance,  and  protections  in  lawsuits.  The 
king  then  began  to  shower  his  honors  with  a  lavish  hand  on 
his  subjects  of  both  nations.  Knighthood,  for  example,  was 
bestowed  with  such  profusion,  that  in  the  course  of  three 
months  he  had  conferred  that  honor  on  not  leas  than  seven 
hundred  persons.  A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's, 
entitled  '  A  Help  for  weak  Memories  to  retain  the  Names  of 
the  Nobility.' 

The  principal  titles  conferred  were  as  follows;  Cecil  was 
created  successively  baron  Essingdon,  viscount  Cranburne, 
and  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  lord  Buckhurst  was  made  earl  of 
Dorset ;  and  lord  Pembroke's  brother  Philip  earl  of  Mont- 
gomery; the  chancellor  Egerton  became  baionof  Ellesmere. 
James  also,  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  the  friends  of  himself 
and  his  mother,  released  the  earl  of  Southampton  from  the 
Tower,  and  restored  him  and  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
their  estates  and  honors.  He  admitted  into  the  council 
Thomas  Howard,  the  son,  and  Henry,  the  brother  of  the 
late  duke  of  Norfolk;  and  some  time  after,  he  created  the 
former  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  latter  earl  of  Northampton. 
He  also  restored  the  title  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  to  Thomas 
son  of  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of  that  unhappy  duke. 

Ambassadors  from  foreign  powers  now  arrived  to  congrat- 
ulate James  on  his  accession.  Henry  IV.  of  France  sent 
his  friend  and  minister,  the  marquess  Rosni,  (afVerwarda 
duke  of  Sully,)  to  study  the  character  of  the  new  monarch, 
and  try  to  induce  him  to  join  in  an  extensive  league  against 
the  house  of  Austria.  Sully,  on  his  arrival,  prepared  to  put 
himself  and  suite  in  deep  mourning,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  iate  queen ;  but  he  gave  up  the  design,  on 
being  assured  by  the  resident  ambassador  that  he  should 

*  "  I  hear  oar  new  king,"  writes  sir  J.  Harrioglon,  "  has  han^d 
faior-eth  thus,  wlij  mnf  not  a  initn  be  tried  before  he  has  oflended  ?  " 
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thereby  give  mortal  tffence  at  court*  He  ound  James  so 
bent  on  peace  with  Spain  that  te  v,  >uld  only  etiwctge  to  aid 
the  Dutcb  underhand  Sully  s  opin  on  of  the  British  mon- 
arch IS  briefl}  and  truly  gneo  in  his  expression   thit  he  waa 

the  wisest  tool  m  Chn^itendom 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  lurther  account  of 
king  James  He  w  aa  now  thirty  six  years  of  age  his  educa- 
tion had  been  confided  to  the  celebrited  George  Buchanan  ; 
but  thoiijfh  tlie  tutor  had  been  one  ot  the  ablest  asaerlors  of 
the  doctrine  that  all  power  proceeds  trom  the  people,  to 
whom  the  holder  is  anawerable  hv  the  exercise  of  it,  the 
pupil  had  adopted  the  most  exiravagint  idea"!  of  the  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogatue  Flalteied  by  rourliers  ind  re- 
garding himselt  as  the  repreaentitiie  of  the  endless  line  of 
Scottish  monarchs  and  of  the  Saxon  and  N)iman  lines  in 
England  he  con  idered  the  people  as  made  for  kings,  who 
are  to  them  as  the  shepherd''  to  their  flocks  and  are  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  their  trust  As  he  was  learned, 
and  wrote  with  facilit),  he  had  imbodied  hit>  notions  in  a 
work  for  the  uie  ol  his  son  which  he  named  the  Basili- 
koii  D  iron  or  Royal  Gtft  He  had  also  published  works 
on  demouology  and  other  subjects  but  little  suited  to  the 
pen  of  a  monarch  He  n  as  m  effect  a  ro}  al  pedant  (a  very 
rare  charictei  )  with  lar^e  'tores  of  aftjuired  knowledge, 
with  shrewdness  and  sagacity  but  winting  wi  dom  By 
himself  dnd  his   flatterers  he  was    tyled  the   British  Sol- 

By  hii  union  with  Anne  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
James  hid  now  siniving  two  sons  Henry  and  Charles,  and 
one  daughter  Elizabeth  The  queen  w  is  a  womtn  of  an  in- 
trigning  ambitious  spirit  lond  of  amusement  ind  gajety.  ,\-  ' 
Pimce  Henry  as  he  grew  up  developed  a  character  every 
wa3  the  opposite  ol  that  of  his  father. 

James  was  hardly  well  seated  on  his  throne,  when  a 
double  conspiracy,  it  was  said,  waa  formed  against  him. 
The  one  was  named  the  '  Bye,'  the  '  Surprise,'  or  the  '  Sur- 
prising Plot,'  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear.  The 
chief  actors  in  it  were  two  secular  popish  prieata,  named 
Watson  and  Clarke;  sir  Griffin  Markham,  a  catholic  gen- 

"  Jameaaiffeoted  to  apeak  slightinglyof  Eliiabeth  ;  but.ashe  nfFered 
10  appear  as  chief  mourner  ot  her  funeral,  hia  forbidding  mourning  al 
court  may  bave  had  ita  source  in  his  aversion  from  gloom ;  he  did  Iha 
lame  on  the  death  of  his  own  son. 

t  Henry  IV.,  on  hearing  this,  said  he  hoped  he  was  not  the  son  of 
David  the  fiddler,  [alluding  to  Riii?o,  see  vol.  i.  p.  467.] 
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deman;  George  Brooke,  brother  of  lord  Cobham,  (who 
himself  had  knowledge  of  it,)  and  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the 
head  of  the  puritans,  ('ommon  discontent  was  the  only 
priocipie  of  union  among  these  discordant  elements.  Their 
plan  was  to  surprise  and  seize  the  king,  then  convey  him 
to  the  Tower  or  to  Dover  Castle,  and  obiige  him  when 
there  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  all  concerned,  secure  tolera- 
tion to  the  catholic  religion,  and  dismiss  bis  privy  council. 
Watson,  it  was  said,  was  then  to  be  chancellor,  Brooke  ' 
treasurer,  Markham  principal  secretary,  and  Grey  marshal 
and  master  of  the  horse.  This  last,  however,  finding  t^e 
catholics  to  predominate  in  their  councils,  mabe  a  preteiit 
to  withdraw  himself  from  them  ;  and  one  thing  or  another 
causing  the  execution  to  be  deferred,  Cecil  came  to  the 
Knowledge  of  it,*  and  the  principal  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested. 

The  other  plot  was  named  the  '  Main,'  or  the  '  Spanish 
Treason.'  The  chief  parties  in  this  were  said  to  be  air 
Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Cobham,  and  George  Brooke.  Its 
object,  as  was  asserted,  was  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne  by  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army  and  Spanish  money. 
Brooke  formed  the  link  between  the  Main  and  the  Bye 
When  the  latter  plot  was  discovered,  Raleigh  was  arrested 
as  a  suspicious  person;  but  as  he  was  really  ignorant  of  it, 
nothing  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  dismissed. 
A  letter,  howeter,  which  he  wrote  to  Cobham,  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  having  been  intercepted,  they  were  both  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower. 

The  court  being  at  Winchester  on  account  of  the  plague, 
the  two  priests,  with  Brooke,  Markham,  sir  Edward  Parh'.m, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  were  arraigned  there  on  the  I5th 
of  November.  Parham  was  acquitted,  all  the  rest  were 
found  guilty.  On  the  ]7th  Raleigh  was  brought  to  trial. 
The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  declaration  of  Cob- 
ham;  for  when  he  was  on  his  examination,  {July  90,)  he 
was  shown  a  note  from  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  hinting  that  he  had 
intelligence  with  Aremburg,  the  Spanish  minister,  and  he 
then  declared  that  he  would  tell  all  the  truth  ;  and  he  revealed 
what  he  said  was  Raleigh's  project.  Against  this,  Raleigh 
produced  a  letter,  written  subsequently  by  Cobham,  fully 
acquitting  him  ;  in  reply  to  which,  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
gave  in  a  letter  written  by  Cobham  only  the  night  before, 
repeating  his  charge.     The  prosecution  was  conducted    n 

"  He  ia  said  to  have  had  his  informaljon  from  tliP  Jesuit  parly 
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the  most  virulent  maimer  by  sir  Edward  Coke,  ttieti  atlcrney- 
general  Raleigh  defended  hiniseif  witli  great  skill,  temper, 
and  dignity  ;  but  the  jury,  (which  was  a  packed  one,)  in- 
sufficient as  the  .evidence  was,  found  him  guilty,  andhe  was 
sentenced  to  die.  To  use  Raleigh's  own  words,  "  it  was  as 
unjust  a  condemnation,  without  proof  and  testimony,  as  ever 
man  had "  The  king  himself,  as  Raleigh  afterwards  as- 
serted, prayed  thai  he  might  never  be  tried  by  a  Middlesex 
jury.  It  is  also  said,  that  when  Coke  heard,  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  castle  garden,  that  the  jury  had  found  Raleigh 
guilty  of  high  treason,  he  said,  "  Surely  thou  art  mistaken  : 
I  myself  accused  him  but  of  misprision  of  treason."  Osborue 
says  that  "  some  of  the  jury  were  afterwards  so  touched  in 
conscience  as  to  demand  of  Raleigh  pardon  on  their  knees." 

On  the  following  Friday  Cobham  was  tried  by  his  peers. 
He  behaved  in  the  most  abject  manner  possible,  throwing 
the  whole  blame  on  his  brother  and  Raleigh.  He  was 
found  guilty  without  hesitation.  Next  day  Grey  was  ar- 
raigned: he  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability; 
but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  against  him,  and  he  also  was 
condemned. 

The  two  priests  were  hung,  and  embowelled  in  the  usual 
barbarous  manner,  before  they  were  dead.  Brooke  was 
beheaded.  Markham  was  led  to  ti.e  scaffold.  Just  then 
a  messenger  came  from  court,  and  whispered  to  the  sheriff, 
who  gave  the  prisoner  two  hours'  re.spile,  and  took  him  away. 
Grey  was  next  brought  out,  but  the  sheriff  withdrew  him 
also,  saymg  that  Cobham  was  to  precede  him.  Cobham, 
when  he  came  on  the  scaffold,  "  did  much  cosen  the  world," 
for  he  showed  the  greatest  firmness  and  resolution.  He 
expressed  his  sorrow  for  hia  offence  to  the  king,  and  "  took 
It  upon  the  hope  of  his  soul's  resurrection,  that  what  he 
had  said  of  Raleigh  was  true."  The  sheriff  then  told  him 
that  he  mnst  be  confronted  with  some  other  persons.  Grey 
and  Markham  were  immediately  led  forth;  and  while  they 
gazed,  on  each  other  in  amazement,  the  sheriff  announced 
to  them  that  the  king  granted  thetn  their  lives.  Markham 
was  banished  the  kingdom;  Cobham  w)s  deprived  of  his 
offices  and  estates,  and  he  died  some  years  after  in  the 
utmost  misery.  Grey  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
till  his  death,  in  1614.  Raleigh's  life  also  was  spared  for 
the  present. 

The  preceding  drama  was  a  device  of  the  king's,  who 
was  certainly  not  a  man  of  blood.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
one  object  in  view  was,  to  obtain  what  might  be  regarded 
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was  charged,  seems  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life 

The  next  affair  which  occupied  the  attention  of  king 
James  was  one  more  congenial  to  his  disposition.  When 
he  was  on  his  way  to  London  from  Scotland,  the  puritan 
clergy  presented  their  Millenary  petition,!  praying  for  ref- 
ormation in  the  church.  They  desired  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  should  not  be  made  in  haptiam,  or  that  rite  he  ad- 
ministered by  women;  that  the  ring  should  be  disused  in 
marriage;  confirmation  be  abolished;  the  clergy  not  wear 
the  cap  and  surplice,  or  teach  the  people  to  bow  at  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  the  service  be  curtailed,  and  the  Apocrypha  not 
bo  read  as  part  of  it ;  church  music  be  reformed ;  the  Lord's 
day  not  be  profaned,  or  the  observation  of  other  holidays 
enjoined.  They  also  prayed  that  none  but  able  men  should 
be  ordained,  and  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  reside  on 
their  cures ;  that  bishops  should  not  hold  livings  in  commai' 
dam;  that  men  should  not  be  excommunicated  for  sinall 
matters,  etc.  The  two  universities  forthwith  set  forth  violent 
declarations  against  the  petitioners,  and  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  church.  The  king,  being  brought  up  in  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  which  rejected  all  tbat  was  complained  of, 
couid  not  with  decency  slight  the  petition.  He  therefore 
issued  (Oct.  24)  a  proclamation  ibr  a  conference  between 
the  two  parties  to  be  held  in  his  own  presence  at  Hampton 
Court, 

The    conference  commenced   on  the    14th    of    January, 

*  See  Jardine's  Criminal  Trittb,  vol.  i.,  and  Cavlej'a  and  Tyl]er'9 
Lives  of  Sir  Walter  Kaieigh. 

:i      called,  as  it  was  to  have  been  signed  bj  one  th  juaand  {iialle\ 
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IG04.  On  the  side  of  the  church  appeared  ihe  primate 
Whitfrift,  Bancroft  bishop  of  London,  seven  other  prelates, 
ai  eight  dignitaries;  the  puritans  were  represented  by  Dr. 
R.jiiolde  and  three  others,  who  h^id  been  selected  by  the 
king  himself.  The  first  day  the  puritans  were  not  admitted, 
and  the  king  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  joy 
that  "he  was  now  come  into  the  promised  land  ;  that  he  sat 
among  grave  and  reverend  men,  and  was  not  a  king,  as 
formerly,  without  state,  nor  in  a  place  where  beardless  boys 
would  brave  him  to  his  face."*  He  assured  them  that  he 
did  not  propose  any  innovation,  but  that  he  only  desired  to 
remdve  such  disorders  as  might  appear.  He  then  suggested 
some  slight  alterations  in  the  liturgy  with  respect  to  absolu- 
tion and  confirmation  ;  he  also  objected  to  baptism  by  women 
and  lay  pei'sona.  The  amendments  which  he  proposed  were 
adopted  without  hesitation  ;  and  next  day  (16th)  the  puritans 
were  admitted,  and  the  king  required  them  to  state  their  ob- 
jections. To  each  of  their  arguments  James  himself  replied. 
At  length,  when  Reynolds  made  proposals  for  holding  assem- 
blies of  the  clergy,  and  referring  cases  thence  to  the  diocesan 
synod,  the  king  lost  his  temper.  He  told  them,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  they  were  aiming  at  a  Scots  presbytery,  "  which," 
said  he,  '■  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  rts  God  and  the 
ievti.  Then  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet, 
and  at  their  pleasure  censure  both  me  ind  my  oouncil 
Therefore,  pray  stay  one  seven  years  before  you  demand 
tiiat  of  me  ;  and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  -ind  fit,  ind  my 
windpipe  stuffed,  I  will  perhajiS  hearken  to  you  for  let 
that  government  be  up,  and  I  am  sure  I  ah  dl  be  kept  in 
breath."  Then  turning  to  the  bishop-,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  hat,  he  said,  "  My  lords,  I  may  thank  jou  that 
these  puritans  plead  for  mj  supremacy,  lor,  it  onoe  you 
are  out,  and  they  in  place,  I  know  what  wili  become  of  iny 
supremacy ,  for,  No  bishop,  no  king "  He  then  asked 
Reynolds  it  he  had  any  thing  more  to  say  ,  but  that  du  ihp 
finding  the  cause  prejudged,  dechned  to  proceed  '  If  thi'i 
be  ill  your  party  have  to  sav,"  said  the  king,  rising,  "  I 
will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else  hurry  them 
out  of  this  land,  or  do  wor^se"  The  prelalei  were  over- 
|oyed  at  the  behavior  of  the  king  Whitgift  protested 
that  he  had  spoken  from  the  spirit  of  God      Bancroft  ex- 

•  Alkdng  ti>  the  rudcnPsB  which  he  hsd  expenencpd  ftoro  tome 
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claimed,  "  I  protest  my  heart  meiteth  witb  joy,  thai  Al- 
mighty God,  of  hia  singular  mercy,  has  given  ua  a  kiug  as, 
since  Christ's  time,  hath  not  been."  The  cliancellor  said 
"  he  hud  never  seen  the  king  and  prisst  so  fully  united  in 
OJiP  person     * 

Next  ddy  the  puntana  were  >,a!led  in  to  hear  the  altera 
tioa-y  mnde  in  the  prayer  book  Their  Ciiieat  es  lor  indul 
gence  to  some  men  of  tender  conacienues  >>  ilv  i^^cited  anger 
the  conference  thus  terminated  and  on  tl  t  Sih  ot  March  a 
pre  clam  ition  was  issued  enjoininji;  stnci  conformity  A 
persecution  of  the  nonconformists  speedily  coniinen*,ed  and 
tl  ree  hund'ed  miiiuters  were  punished  by  su'jpenaion  dppn 
vation   and  oilier  modes 

On  the  I9th  of  March  the  king  met  his  first  parliament 
In  the  commons  the  redress  of  grievances  chiefly  those  of 
pui^eyance  and  the  feudal  incidents  was  an\ioualj  sought, 
and  an  equivalent  in  revenue  was  propo-ed  to  be  gnen  to 
the  crown  AltempW  were  also  mide  to  have  the  laua 
initig'jted  in  hvor  of  the  puritans  while  those  agamst  the 
catholic*  were  increased  in  sieierity  The  king  hn ding  he 
had  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  =iul  sidy  sent  to  signifj  that 
he  would  not  require  it  and  pirlmment  then  separated  j„ 

T)i  the  summer  a  peace  wa"  concluded  with  the  court  of 
Spill  on  sufiiiiently  honorahle  terms  dnd  James  hinng 
no  foreign  aflairs  to  disturb  him,  devoted  himself  to  his 
stiiiea  his  hunting  and  his  other  amusements  Meantime 
a  few  fanatic  catholics  were  busily  engaged  in  a  horrible 
pr  )]ect  lor  destroying  himself  hi«  family  and  both  houses 
ol  parliament  We  apeak  of  the  Gunpjwder  Plot  of  which 
we  will  now  narrate  the  detaiJa.t 

When  James  was  looking  to  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  he  naturally  sought  to  engage  all  parties  in  his 
interest.  The  catholics  were  still  numerous  and  wealthy, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  held  out  to  them  hopes 
of  a  toleration.  They  were  therefore  zealous  in  his  favor, 
and  on  his  part  lie  ceased  for  two  years  to  levy  the  fines  for 
recusancy.  He,  hcwever,  had  little  real  liking  for  their 
religion,  and  he  mole  than  once  publicly  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  treading  in  the  footprints  of  Elizabeth;  moreover, 
his  Scottish  favorites,  having  in  many  cases  expended  their 

"  In  oar  eara  this  bouuiIs  as  motwtious  and  almmt  impious  flattery. 
Such  it  would  be  at  tjie  present  day,  no  doubt;  but  exaggerated  ex 
pressions  of  praise  or  blame  were  the  style  of  that  age. 

t  See  the  excellent  account  of  it  which  forois  the  second  rolnmo  of 
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small  patr  monies,  were  craving  for  supplies;  he  therefore 
put  tbe  Jaw  against  recusancy  again  in  force,  and  assigned 
these  persons  petisions  off  the  lauds  and  properties  of  the 
catholics,  which  of  course  were  levied  with  iDsolence  and 
severity.  This,  and  the  enactment  of  Dew  severities  against 
their  religion  in  the  late  parliament,  convinced  the  catholics 
that  they  had  little  favor  to  expect.  They  were  irritated,  no 
doubt,  but  lliey  had  no  thoughts  of  seeking  redress  by  force, 
being  averse  from  civil  conflicts  or  aware  of  their  inferiority 
in  strength. 

There  were,  however,  some  spirits  of  a  different  kind 
among  them.  Robert  Calesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  prop- 
erty in  Northampton  and  Warwickshire,  -descended  from 
the  minister  of  Richard  III.,  had  been  brought  up  a  catholic ; 
but  he  deserted  that  religion,  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses, and  ran  through  his  patrimony.  He  then  (1598) 
returned  to  his  old  religion,  and,  making  up  for  his  apostasy 
by  zea!,  became  a  fanatic,  and  engaged  in  all  the  treasons 
and  conspiracies  which  agitated  the  latter  years  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  now  conceived  the  diabolical  project  of  blowing 
up  the  parliaraent-hoHse  with  gunpowder.  This  design  he 
communicated  in  Lent,  1604,  to  John  Wright  and  Thomas 
Winter,  two  catholic  gentlemen  of  good  character,  family, 
and  fortune.  The  latter  hesitated  at  first,  but  .his  scruples 
soon  gave  way,  and  he  went  over  to  the  Netherlands  on  a 
double  mission  ;  the  one  was  to  try  to  induce  the  constable 
of  Castile,  who  was  coming  over  to  conclude  the  peace,  to 
make  some  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  catholics,  the  other 
to  engagfi  in  ihe  plot  some  gentleman  of  courage  and  of 
military  knowledge  and  experience.  Finding  that  the  court 
of  Spain  would  not  hazard  the  peace  which  was  so  neces- 
sary to  it,  on  their  account,  he  proceeded  to  execute  the 
other  part  of  his  commission ;  and  the  person  on  whom  he 
fixed  was  one  Guy  Fawkes,  a  man  of  good  family  in  York- 
shire, who,  having  spent  his  little  property,  had  entered  the 
Spanish  service.  If  we  may  credit  Father  Greenway,  the 
associate  and  panegyrist  of  the  conspirators,  Fawkes  was 
"  a  min  of  great  piety,  of  exemplary  temperance,  of  mild 
and  cheerful  demeanor,  an  enemy  of  broils  and  disputes,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  remarkable  for  his  punctual  attendance 
upon  religious  observances,"  —  in  a  word,  a  fanatic  in  whose 
eyes  religion  justified  every  deed.  Though  this  high-wrought 
character  is  doubtless  beyond  the  truth,  there  seems  on  the 
other  hand  to  he  no  ground  for  regarding  Fawkes  as  a  mera 
vulgar  ruffian. 
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Winter  d  d  Td  k  c  e  Lo  d  n  the  nojitli  of 
Apfil.  Cite  bj  he  co  m  d  ii  e  1  le  jiroje  t  to  Phomas 
Percy,  a  1  dn  of   tl  e    earl  ot    No    hunberland     whose 

steward  he  vat  and  who  1  ad  bee  sp  t  by  hiii  to  Scotland, 
before  the  quee  s  dentt  to  aace  ta  n  James  s  bentimetits 
toward  the  ca  hoi  C3  He  1  ad  reported  rot  favorably,  and 
he  was  now  mortified  at  h  g  been  b  comple  ely  deceived 
in  his  expectations.     Like  Catesby,  he  ha<)  been  a  debauchee, 

Catesby,  Wiight,  Winter,  Percy,  and  F'wkes,  having  niet 
by  appointment  in  a  house  behind  Clement's  Inn   look  ^n 

H       T  n  d 

w  h  pdP  dFvir 
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d  h  W     m  d 

with  mining  tools,  and  with  harj)  eggs  and  baked  meats  Cor 
their  support.  They  began  to  mine  the  wall  of  three  yards 
in  thickness  between  theirs  and  the  parliament-house, 
Fawkes  stood  sentinel  while  the  others  wrought.  Finding 
the  work  more  severe  than  ihey  had  expected,  they  sum- 
moned Keyes  from  Lambeth,  and  they  admitted  Wright's 
brother  Christopher  into  their  association.  They  spread  the 
matter  which  they  extracted  in  the  day  over  the  garden  at 
night,  anil  not  one  of  them   ever  went  out  of  the  housfi  oi 
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even  into  the  upper  part  of  it,  lest  they  might  be  seen.  Thej 
wrought  without  ceasing  till  Chriatmas-eve,  when  Pawkea 
brought  tliem  intelligence  that  parliament  was  further  pro- 
rogued, till  October.  They  then  agreed  to  separate  till  alter 
the  holidays,  when  they  would  resume  their  labors. 

During  the  month  of  January,  (1G05,)  Catesby  admitted 
into  the  conspiracy  Robert  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Winter,  and  John  Grant  of  Norbrook  near  Warwick,  and 
an  old  servant  of  1  d  Tl       as  B  I    F  l>- 

ruary  they  renew  d    h       1  b  h  d    1       1    d 

pierced  half  way   1         I     h         11   wh        hy     d1     ly 
we  are  assured,  I       d    h       11         f      b  II       I        h         11 
under   the    pari  h  h  y       pp  d       d    i  d 

Fawkes  was  call  dd  dhlhd  Op 

kli  ig  the  place,  h  !    h  ly  '        ? 

sound   ceased ;  fqiy  wdbhm 

remedy  always  p        d     fl"  d  1        h  d 

altogether.     Ondyhyhd  hg  I 

heads;  they  thought  they  were  discovered,  but  Fawkes,  on 
inquiry,  found  that  it  was  made  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Bright,  who  was  selling  off  his  coals  from  a  cellar  under  the 
house  of  lords  in  order  to  remove.  They  resolved  at  once 
to  take  the  cellar,  for,  exclusive  of  the  labor,  they  found  the 
water  now  coming  in  on  them.  The  cellar  was  taken  in 
Percy's  name  also  ;  twenty  barrels  of  powder  were  conveyed 
to  it  from  the  house  in  Lambeth,  their  iron  tools  and  large 
stones  were  put  into  the  barrels  with  it,  in  order  to  give  more 
efficacy  to  the  explosion,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
billets  and  fagots;  and  lumber  and  empty  bottles  were 
scattered  through  the  cellar.  They  theu  closed  it  up,  pla- 
cing marks  withinside  of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  if  any  one  should  enter  it  during  their  absence 
Having  sent  Fawkes  to  Flanders  lo  iulbrm  sir  William 
Stanley  and  other  English  officers  of  the  project,  and  try  to 
obtain  foreign  aid,  they  separated  for  the  summer.  In  the 
autumn  sir  Edmund  Baynham  was  sent  to  Rome  as  th« 
agent  of  the  conspirators,  with  whose  designs  it  is  likely  he 
was  acquainted.  As  it  was  necessary  to  have  horses  ana 
arms  ready,  Catesby  pretended  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
raise,  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Spanish  service,  and  he  had 
thus  a  pretext  for  collecting:  "^"'^i  «!<>■.  3*  his  own  house, 
and  at  that  of  Grant ;  and  several  catholic  gentlemen  under- 
taking to  join  him  as  volunteers,  he  directed ,  them  to  pre- 
pare their  arms  and  to  be  ready  when  called  on.  He  and 
Percy  now  thought  it  necessary  to  associate  some  gentlemen 
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of  wealth  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds,  and  thej 
fixed  on  sir  Everard  Digby  of  Rutlnndshire,  Ambrose  Rook- 
wood  of  Suffolk,  and  Francis  Tresham  of  Northamptonshire ; 
ihe  two  first,  who  were  weak  bigots  but  »irtuous  men,  hesi- 
tated at  first,  but  finally  joined  cordially  in  the  project;  the 
last,  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  was  only  admitted  on 
I  of  his  wealth,  and  Catesby,  it  is  said,  had  always  a 

Parliament  being  finally  appointed  to  meet  on  the  5th  of 
November,  the  conspirators  made  their  final  arrangements. 
Fawkes  was  to  fire  the  mine  by  means  of  a  slow  match, 
which  would  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  reach  the  powder  \ 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  was  to  hasten  and  get 
aboard  a  small  vessel  which  was  ready  in  the  river,  imd  c;irry 
the  news  over  to  Flanders.  Digby  was  on  that  day  to  as- 
semble a  number  of  the  catholic  gentry  under  pretext  of  a 
(lunting  party  at  Dunchurch,  in  Warwickshire;  and  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  the  blow  being  struck,  they  were  to  send  a 
party  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  lord  Har- 
rington's, in  that  neighborhood,  and  she  was  to  be  proclaimed 
in  case  Winter  should  fail  in  the  part  assigned  him  of  securing 
one  of  her  brothers, 

T  no        whhhdbnd-p  fm 
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given  to  lord  Mountengle ;  and  on  their  hesitating  he  hinted 
that  he  should  not  be  ready  with  the  money  he  had  promised, 
and  proposed  that  the  catastrophe  should  be  put  off  till  the 
closing  of  the  parliament.  His  arguments,  however,  proved 
ineffectual. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  lord  Mounteagle  went  and  supped 
at  his  house  at  Hoston,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  month 
before.  At  supper  a  letter  was  handed  him  by  a  page,  who 
said  he  had  received  it  from  a  strange  man  in  the  street.  It 
was  anonymous.  By  his  lordship's  direction  a  gentleman 
named  Ward  read  it  aloud.  It  desired  him  to  make  some 
excuse  for  not  attending  parliament,  "  for  God  and  man,"  it 
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said,  "  hath  concurred  lo  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
lime,"  with  sundry  other  mysterious  hints.  Lord  Momitea- 
gle  took  it  that  very  evening  to  lord  Salisbury  at  Whitehall, 
who  showed  it  to  soiiie  other  lords  of  the  council;  and  it 
was  decided  that  nothing  should  be  done  til!  the  king's 
return  from  Royslon,  where  he  was  hunting. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute  by  whom  this  letter 
waa  written.  The  mogt  likely  person  by  far  was  Tresham, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  already  given  full 
information  to  lord  Moi.nteagle,  and  through  him  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  letter  was  only  a  device  to  conceal 
the  real  mode  of  discovery.  Tresham  too  was  anxious  to 
save  his  friends,  and  hut  for  their  own  infatuation  this  might 
have  been  effected,  for  Winter  was  informed  next  morning 
of  this  letter,  and  (hey  could  have  escaped  in  the  vessel 
prepared  for  Fawkes.  On  the  30th  Tresham  came  from  the 
country  to  London;  Catesby  and  Winter  charged  him  with 
having  written  the  letter,  intending  to  poniard  him  if  he 
confessed  or  hesitated;  but  he  denied  with  such  firmness, 
that  they  were,  or  affected  to  be,  satisfied,  and  they  resolved 
to  go,  on  with  their  design. 

Next  day  (31st)  the  king  returned  to  London  ;  a  council 
was  held  the  .following  day  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  and 
James  himself  is  said  to  have  divined  its  secret  meaning.* 
It  was  determined  to  search  the  cellar,  but  not  (ill  Monday 
the  4th.  On  that  day  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Mount- 
eagle,  and  others,  went  to  the  parliament-house.  They 
found  Fawkes  in  the  cellar,  but  they  made  no  remark,  and 
that  night  sir  Thomas  Knevett,  a  magistrate,  was  sent  to 
the  place  with  his  assistants;  he  met  Fawkes  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  the  door,  and  arrested  hmi,  and  on  search- 
ing the  cellar,  thnty-si\  barrels  of  powder  were  discovered. 
Fawke.s  was  brought  before  the  council,  where  he  avowed 
and  gloried  in  his  design,  but  refused  to  name  his  accom- 
plices; he  waa  then  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Some  of  the  conspirators  had  already  left  London,  others 
fled  when  they  heard  of  the  seizure  of  Fawkes ;  they  went 
with  all  speed  to  Ashby  St.  Leger's,  where  they  found  several 
of  their  friends;  they  all  rode  to  Dunchurch  to  meet  Digby 
and  his  party.  Their  dejected  looks  told  their  story ;  all 
those  who  were  not  too  deeply  implicated  depaited  forthwith 
to  provide  for  their  safety.     Catesby  and  the  others  then,  in 

iiowii  tlie  real  faol 
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the  vain  hope  of  raising  the  catholics  of  Wales  and  the  ad- 
jojiiiiig  countieSj  went  to  Norbrook,  and  thence  to  Huddington 
andHolbeach,  a  house  of  Stephen  Littleton's.  Their  number 
was  now  reduced  by  desertion  to  about  s.sty  men ;  the  catholic 
gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors  with  reproaches;  the 
common  people  merely  gazed  on  them  as  they  passed.  At 
Hoibeaoh,  Digby  and  Stephen  Littleton  privately  left  them, 
but  the  former  was  seized  at  Dudley.  As  they  were  drying 
some  of  their  powder  which  had  been  wetted,  a  burning  coal 
fell  iQto  it,  and  Catesby  and  some  others  were  mucii  injured. 
In  the  night  Robert  Winter  slank  away.  Next  day,  (8th,) 
about  noon,  the  sheriff  arrived  with  (be  posse  comitatus, 
and  surrounding  the  house  summoned  them  to  surrender ;  on 
their  refusal  he  ordered  an  assault.  Thomas  Winter  and 
the  two  Wrights  were  wounded;  Catesby  and  Percy  placing 
themselves  back  to  back  were  aiot  through  the  bodies  by  two 
balls  from  one  musket;  the  former  died  instantly,  the  latter 
next  day;  Rookwood  was  also  severely  wounded,  and  the 
whole  parly  were  made  prisoners.  Robert  Winter  and  Ste- 
phen Littleton,  after  concealing  themselves  for  about  two 
nionths,  were  betrayed  by  the  cook  at  Hagley  House,  the 
abode  of  Mrs.  Littleton. 

The  apprehension  of  Fawkes  did  not  affect  Tresham  like 
the  others.  He  appeared  openly  io  the  streets,  and  even 
went  to  the  council  and  offered  his  services  against  the 
rebels.  On  the  12th,  however,  he  was  arrested  and  ooin- 
mcSted  to  the  Tower  It  n  probable  that  the  object  of  the 
council « as  lo  extract  evidence  from  him  against  the  Jes- 
uits, and  ni  this  they  partnlly  succeeded  ;  but  soon  after  his 
comniittd  he  «as  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  December  The  catholic  writers  of  course 
aiLiibe  hi%  deith  to  poi«on,  but  the  fact  of  his  wife  and  his 
sei  V  mt  being  with  hiui  durmg  the  whole  of  his  illness  suffices 
to  confute  them, 

Fawkes  was  at  first  sullen,  but  on  the  8th  of  November 
he  mnde  a  full  confession,  concealing,  however,  the  name.s 
of  his  associates,  whom,  however,  next  day  he  named  to  lord 
Salisbury.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  according  to  custom, 
the  rack  bar"  been  applied  to  him.  On  the  15th  those  taken 
at  Holbeach  reached  London.  They  were  all  esamined 
frequently,  and  from  what  was  elicited  from  (hem,  especially 
Rates,  a  proclamation  was  issued  (Jan.  16,  1606)  against 
the  jesuils  Garnet,  Greenway,  and  Gerard. 

On  the  27th,  sir  Everard  Dlgby,  the  two  Winters,  Fawkes, 
Grant,  Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  Bales,  were  brought  to  trial 
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before  a  special  commiaoion,  composed  of  privy  couiicillori 
and  judges.  The  principal  evidence  against  them  were 
their  own  confessions,  but  there  could  not  he  a  shadow  of 
doubt  respecting  their  guilt.  Sentence  of  denth  was  passed, 
and  on  the  30th,  Digby,  Robert  Winter,  Grant,  and  Bates 
were  haiiged  and  quariered  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's 
churchyard.  The  next  day  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood, 
Fawkes,  and  Kejcs  were  executed  opposite  the  parliament- 
house. 

The  Jesuit  Gerard  escaped  from  Harwich  to  the  continent. 
Greenway  disguised  himself  and  came  to  London,  where,  as 
he  was  standing  one  day  in  a  crowd,  reading  the  proclama- 
tion, he  was  recognized  by  a  man  who  followed  and  arrested 
him.  He  affected  to  go  with  him  cheerfully,  but  in  a  private 
street  he  flung  him  off,  and  made  his  escape  to  Essex,  and  at 
last  got  over  to  Flanders.  Henry  Garnet,  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  had  concealed  himself  at  Hendlip  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Abington,  near  Worcester.  A  hint,  however, 
having  been  given  that  some  Jesuits  were  concealed  there, 
the  house  was  surrounded  on  the  20th  of  January  by  sir 
Henry  Bromley;  but  so  well  contrived  were  the  places  of 
concealment,  that  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  day  that  Garnet 
and  another  Jesuit,  named  Hall  or  Oldcorne,  were  discovered. 
They  were  brought  up  to  London  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  Garnet  was  treated  with  extraordinary  mild- 
ness:  their  esamlnations  before  the  council  were  frequent, 
but  he  would  confess  nothing.  A  practice  by  uo  means  un- 
common (one  which  indeed  yet  continues)  was  then  resorted 
to  ;  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  were  told  by  their  keeper  that  there 
was  a  concealed  door  between  their  cells,  through  which  they 
might  converse.  Two  persons  were  meantime  so  placed  aa 
to  be  able  to  hear  what  they  said,  and  this  led  to  important 
discoveries.  It  was  Garnet's  principle  to  deny,  and  that  even 
with  oaths  and  solemn  asseverations,  every  thing  with  which 
he  was  charged,  until  he  found  it  useless  to  do  so  any  longer. 
For  this  he  has  been  justly,  but  perhaps  too  severely  blamed 
It  is  a  masira  of  the  law  of  England  that  no  man  is  bound  to 
iccuse  himself ;  *  at  the  present  day  a  prisoner  is  cautioned 
against  replying  to  questions  tending  to  impiicti^e  him;  and 
on  his  trial,  by  the  general  plea  of  '  Not  guilty,'  he  in  effect 
denies  the  whole  charge  against  him.  Garnet,  in  reality,  did 
no  more  than  this  ;  fear  of  the  torture  (to  which,  however,  he 
was  neve   subjected}  prevented  his  being  silent,  and  his  denials 

"  "  Nemo  lenetur  prodere  seipsum  "  —  Mngna  Charla, 
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of  the  charges  against  him  wefe  the  natural  rcsiilf  of  the  de- 
sire not  to  he  accessory  to  bis  own  deu.th. 

From  Garnet's  own  confessions,  and  the  evidence  of  others, 
it  was  proved  that,  in  June,  1604,  he  learned  from  Caiesby  or 
Winter,  that  there  was  a  plot  in  hand;  and  in  the  June  of 
1605  Catesby  inquired  of  him  fespeoting  the  lawfulness  of 
destroying  some  innocent  catholics  in  a  plan  designed  for 
tlie  promotioti  of  the  cathohc  religion,  to  which  he  gave  an 
alRrinative  reply.  Shortly  after  the  wht'e  plot  was  revealed 
to  him  hy  Greenway,  (not  in  confession,  as  he  said  at  first,) 
witli  whom  he  continued  to  converse  from  time  to  time  re- 
specting the  progress  of  it.  So  many  other  convincing  facts 
appeared,  or  were  proved,  as  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  Garnet's  participation  in  the  treason.  He  was  tried  on 
the  28th  of  March  by  a  jury  of  citizens  of  London,  in 
presence  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  other  commissioners, 
and  was  found  guilty  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May  he  was  bung  on  a 
gallows  in  St.  Paul^  churchyard.  By  the  express  order  of 
'  '  "  '  3r  operation  of  his 
been  canonized 
I  the  Roman  mar- 

nce  more  demon- 

lan  tliis  plot.     A 
I ;  yet  those  who 


—  nay  say,  actuated 

g  that  they  were 
(lonig  good  service  to  (iod.  "1  am  satisfied,"  said  John 
Grant  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  "  that  our  project  was  so 
far  from  being  sinful,  that  I  rely  on  my  merits  in  benring  a 
cart  of  that  noble  action  as  an  abundant  satisfaction  and  ex- 


'  Miraolea  of  cnurae  were  required.  A  new  species  of  gross,  there- 
fore, grew  on  tlie  spot  where  he  last  stood  in  Hendlip  lawn.  It  was  in 
the  font  of  an  imperial  crown,  and  the  cattle  never  touched  it.  A 
spring  of  oil  burst  forth  on  the  spot  where  he  was  martyred.  But  the 
chief  niirade  iras  '  QarnefB  Straw.'  This  was  an  ear  of  the  straw 
used  at  hia  execution,  wlilch  a  jounf  cathnlio  picked  up,  and  on  wliich 
there  appeared  the  fane  of  the  martyr.  The  story  made  such  a  noise 
that  the  council  inquired  intoit;  it  appeared  of  course  to  have  been  a 
pious  fraud.  Oarnet  was  Eiddicted  to  intemperance,  a  habit  liXely  to 
grow  on  one  in  his  aituntion.  There  were  also  inunuations  mads 
against  him  and  a  ladj  named  Anne  Vaux,  who  was  his  oonstanf  com- 
panion wherever  he  went.     We,  however,  believe  that  lady's  charaetor 
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piation  for  all  sins  committed  by  me  during  the  rest  of  raj 
life."  "  Notliing  grieves  me,"  said  Robert  Winter  to  Fawitea, 
'  but  that  there  is  not  an  apology  made  by  some  to  jastitj 
our  doiug  in  this  business;  but  our  deaths  will  be  a  Euffirieiii 
justification  of  it,  and  it  is  for  God  ^  ciuse  It  is  said  by 
Greeiiway,  that  as  Rookwood  was  drawn  to  e\ecution  hij 
wiii!  stood  at  an  open  window  m  the  Strand  comft  rting 
hiiii.  and  telling  him  "  tobe  of  good  couiao-e  inssniuch  ns  he 
suflered  for  a  great  and  noble  cause  Of  the  truth  of  this 
however,  we  are  rather  ditbioiis  fear  dione  would  we 
appieliend,  prevent  her  from  giving  utterance  to  suci  ex 
presbions. 

The  English  catholics,  it  is  well  known  were  dmded 
into  two  almost  hostile  parties,  the  jesuited  and  that  of  the 
secular  priests.  The  conspirators  were  all  of  the  furmei 
party,  and  the  latter,  who  had  been  utterly  ignorant  ot  the 
plot,  were  unanimous,  loud,  and,  we  h  «p  do  doubt  sincpre 
in  the  abhorrence  which  they  expressed  at  it  Digby  in  a 
tetter  to  his  lady,  laments  to  find  that  the  cau  e  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  was  disapproved  of  by  catholics 
and  priests,  and  that  that  which  brought  him  to  his  death 
was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  great  sin  But  they  had 
their  share  in  the  penalty,  for  a  new  and  mr  re  severe  penal 
code  was  enacted.  The  lords  Montague  Mordaunt  and 
Stourton  were  imprisoned  and  fined  for  their  sospcious  ib 
sence  from  parliament.  The  earl  of  Northun  bertand  was 
fined  30,000/.,  deprived  of  his  offices  and  adjudged  to  remain 
for  life  a  prisoner  in  the  Towev. 

A  favorite  object  of  the  king,  ever  since  his  accession 
had  been  the  efiectiog  of  a  union  (a  legislative  onp  it  wiuld 
appear)  between  his  two  kingdoms  The  measure  was  suh- 
mitled  to  the  parliaments  of  both  countries  but  national 
prejudices  and  jealousies  were  too  trong  to  permit  so  de 
sirable  a  measure  to  be  then  effected  and  dl  that  could 
be  obtained  was  the  abolition  of  the  laws  in  which  each 
'reated  the  other  as  strangers  and  enemies  and  a  decision 
)f  the  English  judges  declaring  Ihe  pustnnti  or  Scots  born 
ince  the  king's  accession,  to  be  natuial  subjects  of  Ihe  king 
A'  England.  ^ 

During  the  six  succeeding  years  of  James's  reign  (1607— 12) 
I'ttle  occurred  to  disturb  the  national  tranquillity,  though  the 
ling  and  the  house  of  commons  still  went  on  bickering  ;  At 
strainingevery  rierve  to  obtain  money  unconditionally,  —  thei/ 
struggling  to  secure  in  return  an  abolition  of  purveyance, 
wardship,  and  other  feudal  oppressions.    The  king  meantime 
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chiefly  attended  to  his  hunting  and  his  writing  ;  the  task  of 
supplying  his  lavish  expenditure  fell  to  Salisbury,  now  lord 
treasurer,  like  his  father,  but  with  a  very  different  sovereign, 
and  a  far  more  refractory  parliament  to  manage.  His  health 
appears  to  have  given  way  under  his  mental  anxiety,  and  he 
died  at  Marlborough,  (May  24;  J613,)  as  he  was  returning 
from  Bath,  vpiiere  he  had  been  to  try  the  waters.  His  char- 
acter was  that  of  a  sagacious,  prudent  statesman ;  but  he 
wantftd  the  high  principle  and  honorable  feeling  of  liis  great 
father.  "He  was,"  aays  Bacon,  "  a  more  fit  man  to  keep 
things  from  getting  worse,  hut  ho  very  fit  man  to  reduce 
things  to  be  belter." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1612,  the  king  and  country 
were  deprived  of  the  heir-apparent,  prince  Henry.  His 
deatli  caused  little  grief  to  James,  who  looked  on  him  rather 
as  a  rival  than  as  a  son  ;  and  the  prince  made  no  secret  of 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  his  father,  whose  character 
was  the  opposite  of  his  in  every  respect.  Henry  was  zealous 
in  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith ;  he  abstained  from 
coatJy  and  immoral  pleasures  and  excesses ;  his  delight  was 
in  athletic  and  martial  exercises.  When  one  time  the 
French  ambassador  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  he  found  hitn 
handling  the  pike.  "  Tell  your  king,"  said  the  prince,  "  how 
jou  lefi,  me  engaged."  He  greatly  admired  sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  "  Sure  no  king  but  my  father,"  he  nsed  to  &ay, 
"  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  He  died  (Nov,  6)  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  age,  of  a  fever,  the  consectuence  of  ex- 
cessive and  injudicious  exercise.  His  (ieath  was  of  course 
imputed  by  the  people  to  poison ;  the  earl  of  Rochester,  the 
roya!  favorite,  was  the  person  charged,  and  some  even  sus- 
pected the  king  himself,  how  unjustly  we  need  not  say. 

The  death  of  prince  Henry  was  a  subject  of  general  regret, 
and  it  is  a  curious  question  how  far  it  was  a  misfortune  or 
otherwise  to  the  nation.  It  has  sometimes  struck  us,  that 
had  he  come  to  the  throne,  animated  as  he  was  by  a  martial 
spirit,  he  would  have  entered  vigorously  info  the  defence 
of  the  elector  palatine  and  the  prosecution  c''  *' 


Spain;  and  that  to 

obtain  supplies  from  par! 
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prepardtions  Ijr  the  Christmas  revels  to  be  interrufted,  and 
in  the  following  February  (1613)  he  celebrated  with  extra- 
ordinary spleodor  the  nuptials  of  nis  only  daughter,  Elizabeth 
with  Frederick  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  The  prin- 
cess was  only  in  her  sixteenth  year, 

A  lady  of  high  rank  was  at  this  time  paying  the  penalty 
of  her  proximity  to  the  throne.  Arabella  Stuart  had,  though 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  king,  given  her  hand  in  secret  to 
sir  William  Seymour,  son  of  lord  Beauchamp.  As  both 
were  descended  from  Henry  VII.,  the  king's  jealousy  took 
alarm,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  slie  to  the  house 
of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth.  They  were,  however, 
permitted  by  their  keepers  to  have  secret  interviews,  and  the 
king  then  ordered  that  Arabella  should  be  removed  to  Dur- 
ham. She  refused  to  leave  her  chamber,  hut  she  was  taken 
out  of  it  by  force.  James,  however,  allowed  her  to  remain  a 
month  at  Highgate  for  her  health.  While  there,  she  disguised 
herself  in  man's  attire,  and  rode  to  Blackwall,  and  then  went 
down  the  river  to  where  a  French  bark  lay  ready,  and  got 
aboard.  Seymour  meantime,  disguised  as  a  physician,  made 
his  way  out  of  the  Tower,  and  entered  a  boat  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  the  bark ;  but  the  French  captain,  fearing  to 
wait,  had  set  sail  in  spite  of  Arabella's  entreaties.  Seymour 
got  over  to  Flanders  in  a  collier  ;  the  bark  was  taken  off  the 
Nore,  and  Arabella  was  immured  in  the  Tower.  To  her  pe- 
titions for  liberty  James  replied,  that "  as  she  had  tasted  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  she  must  pay  the  forfeit  of  her  disobedience." 
The  harsh  treatment  which  she  experienced  deprived  her  of 
reason,  and  she  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  confinement, 
the  victim  of  that  odious  policy  of  state  which,  on  the  plea 
of  self-preservation,  tramples  on  all  the  principles  of  nature 
and  justice.  It  is  remarkable  that  Arabella's  husband  waa 
afterwards,  as  marquess  of  Hertford,  one  of  the  most  de- 
vote3  adherents  of  the  son  of  her  persecutor. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JAMES     I.       (CONTIHDEII.) 

1613—1625. 

It  is  time  now  that  vvg  should  proceed  Co  notice  a  leniiifk- 
alile  feature  in  tlie  otiaracter  of  this  feeljle  monarcli  —  liia 
favoritisni.  To  tliia  lie  had  been  addicted  from  his  earliest 
days  ;  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  he,  the  most  slovenly  of 
men  in  his  own  person,  should  have  been  as  fastidious  as 
even  tlie  late  queen  about  the  looks  and  dress  of  those  who 
were  about  him.  A  few  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
now  write,  on  the  occasion  of  a  tilting- match,  lord  Hay,  one 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  selected  a  youth  of  the  border  family 
of  the  Kerrs  for.  his  equerry.  Robert  Kerr  or  Carr  was  now 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  tali  and  handsome,  and  but  just 
returned  from  his  travels.  It  was  iiis  office  to  present  his 
lord's  shield  and  device  to  the  king;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
perform  it,  his  horse  became  unruly  and  threw  him.  His  leg 
was  broken  in  the  fall,  aTid  James,  affected  by  his  youth  and 
beauty,  had  him  removed  to  a  room  in  the  palace,  where  he 
visited    him    after  the  ti!t.     The  viaitH  yf.m  flCDUEIlllj  Ife 

nswed  -.    the  jrtiuth  araduaUy  ™iin  •!>•.  J.«oit  of  tho  Sing,  whs 

reaoived  io  make  of  him  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  man 
of  wealth  and  rank.  The  last  was  easy ;  to  effect  the  former 
he  himself  became  his  ttiior  in  Latin  and  his  lecturer  in 
politics.  While  Salisbury  lived,  the  favorite,  though  laden 
with  wealth  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  viscount  Rochester, 
took  no  part  in  affairs  of  stale,  but  after  the  death  of  that 
minister  the  duties  of  his  offices  were  devolved  for  some 
time  on  the  new  viscount.  Rochester,  from  the  outset  of 
his  career,  had  the  good  sense  (o  select  an  able  adviser  in 
the  person  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  man  of  talent  and 
judgment,  but  ambitious  and  insolent,  and  little  encumbered 
with  scruples.  His  prudence,  however,  kept  his  patron's 
bark  steady  before  the  winci,  and  his  voyaga  might  have  been 
prosperous  to  the  end  had  it  not  struck  On  the  rock  of  illicit 
iove. 

The  young  earl  of  Essex,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  re- 
stored ill  honor  and  estate  at  the  king's  accession;  and 
Salisbury,  whose  own  eldest  son  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  order  to    Bcrease  his  Influence  by 
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family  connection,  proposed  a  inatcii  between  her  siater,  tlie 
lady  Finncea,  and  young  Essex.  No  objections  being  made, 
the  marriage  toolc  place,  the  bridegroom  being  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  bride  his  junior  by  a  year.  Immediately  after 
the  ceremony  the  young  husband  was  sent  to  travel  on  the 
continent;  the  bride  was  commitied  to  the  care  of  her 
mother,  who,  instead  of  keeping  her  in  the  seclusion  appro- 
priate Ui  her  situation,  adorned  her  with  the  showy  accorn- 
pliahments  of  the  age,  and  took  her  to  court.  Here  her 
beauty  and  her  graces  became  the  subject  of  general  admira- 
tion ;  prince  Henry  is  said  10  have  cast  an  eye  of  favor  on 
the  lovely  young  countess ;  but  Rochester,  by  the  aid  of 
letters  compoaed  for  him  by  Overbury,  won  her  heart,  and 
erelong,  it  is  said,  she  made  him  a  secret  surreoder  of  her 
modesty. 

When  Essex  returned,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  claimed 
his  privileges,  he  was  received  by  his  lady  with  distaste  and 
aversion.  Her  parents  obliged  her  to  live  With  him,  but  she 
persisted  in  denying  him  bis  coiiiugal  rights,  for  she  thouglit 
so  long  as  aiie  did  that  she  coulo  not  properly  be  called  his 
wife.  A  separation  from  him,  and  a  marriage  with  Rochea- 
ter,  were  now  the  objects  of  her  wishes,  and  the  viacount 
was  equally  eager  with  herself  for  the  union. 

When  Rochester  informed  Overbury  of  his  design,  the 
latter,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  evil  to  his  patron  and  ruin 
to  himself,  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms;  he  dwelt  on 
the  infamy  of  the  countess's  character,  the  odium  and  hazard 
of  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  he  finally  threatened  to 
abandon  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  project.  All  this  Roch- 
ester forthwith  coiMmunicated  to  the  countess.  In  her  rage 
she  offered  1000/.  to  a  knight  named  sir  David  Wood,  whom 
Overbury  had  injured,  to  assassinate  him.  Wood  refused; 
Rochester  then  prevailed  on  the  king  to  appoint  Overbury 
his  envoy  to  Rusaia.  This  office,  at  Rochester's  secret  in- 
stigation, he  declined,  saying  that  the  king  could  not,  in  law 
or  justice,  send  him  into  exile  ;  for  this  contempt,  as  it  was 
termed,  he  waa  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  after  a  con- 
finement of  about  six  months,  he  died  suddenly. 

Meanwhile  the  bu.siness  of  the  divorce  was  proceeded 
with;  the  countess  suing  for  it  on  the  ground  of  bodily  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  her  husband.  The  king,  to  his 
disgrace,  took  a  warm  interest  in  it;  and  Essex,  whether 
conscious  of  defect,  or  desirous  to  be  released  from  a  woman, 
who  hated  him,  made  auch  aduriaaions  aa  gave  a  pretext  to 
eeven  out  of  twelve  of  a  court  of  delegates  to  yield  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  king  and  pronouncs  a  sentence  of  divorce. 
Shortly  after  (November  4)  the  fair  adulteress  was  married 
to  her  paramour  {whom  James,  that  she  might  not  lose  in 
rank,  had  created  earl  of  Somerset)  in  the  royal  chapel,  in 
preaeoce  of  the  king  and  queen,  with  e\traordinary  magnifi- 
cence. The  bride  daringly  appeared  in  Ihe  virgin  costume 
of  the  day,  her  hair  hanging  in  curls  down  to  her  waist.  It 
may  be  that  Ihe  king  was  not  aware  of  the  infamy  of  the 
parties  ;  the  favorite  had  lately  given  him  25,000/.  to  relieve 
his  necessities,  and  he  hoped  by  this  nnion  to  set  him  on 
good  terms  with  the  father  and  uncle  of  the  bride. 

The  vengeance  of  Heaven,  though  delayed,  is  frequently 
sure,  and  the  crimes  of  this  guilty  pair  were  destined  to 
come  to  light.  The  qualities  by  which  Somerset  had  won 
the  royal  favor  soon  began  to  decay  ;  his  youthful  bloom  was 
fading,  for  conscience  dimmed  its  lustre.  Another  object  too 
had  caught  the  unsteady  affections  of  the  king.  George,  one 
of  the  sons  of  sir  George  Villiers,  of  Brookesby,  in  Leices- 
tershire, a  tall,  handsome  youth  of  about  ooe-and-twenty, 
who  had  travelled  a  little,  and  spent  a  short  time  at  the  court 
of  France,  and  whose  taste  in  dress  was  exquisite,  appeared 
at  court,  and  the  impression  he  made  on  the  king's  mind 
V  s  a  o  e  ]  ecept'ble,  by  his  appointing  him  to  the  office 
ot  c  p  I  e  ret  The  enemies  of  Somerset  conceived  the 
id  a  of  s  ng  up  Villiers  as  his  rival;  but  James  had 
lo  med  a  cun  g  pla  of  taking  no  one  to  his  favor  unless 
pec  liy  e  om  e  de  1  by  the  queen;  "  that  if  she  should 
con  pla  u  at  e  war  Is  f  the  dear  one,  he  ■night  make  answer, 
\  1  g  ot  yo  self  for  you  commetii'ed  hini  unto  me." 
The  task  ot  g^immg  the  queen  was  comniitled  to  archbishop 
Abbot,  and,  after  long  refusing,  she  consented,  with  these 
prophetic  words,  "  My  lord,  you  know  not  what  you  desire. 
If  Villiers  gain  the  royal  favor,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers;  I 
shall  not  be  spared  more  than  others ;  the  king  will  teach  him 
to  treat  us  all  with  pride  and  contempt."  Forthwith  (April 
24, 1615)  Villiers  was  sworn  a  gentlemau  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, and  knighted.  The  king  wished  the  two  favorites  to 
live  in  harmony,  but  Somerset  haughtily  spurned  the  ad- 
vances ol  Villiers,  and  the  court  was  soon  divided  into  two 
parties, 

Reports  now  were  rife  that  Overbury  had  not  come  fairly 
by  his  end,  and  circumstances  brought  the  guilt  of  it  so  near 
to  the  ear!  and  countess  that  James  directed  chief  justice 
Coke  to  make  out  a  warrant  for  their  committal.  The  kin^^'s 
hypocrisy  on  this  occasion  is  alnost  incredible.     Somerset 
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took  leave  of  him  at  Rojston  to  go  up  to  London,  on  a 
Friday,  promising  to  return  on  Monday.  James,  as  usual, 
hung  about  his  neck,  and  slobbered  his  cheeks,  declaring  he 
should  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  he  saw  him  again,  adding, 
"  For  God's  sake  give  thj  lady  this  kiss  for  me."  Yet  the 
earl  was  not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  said, "  Now,  the  deii 
go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never  see  thy  face  more." 

A  dreadful  tissue  of  iniquity  was  now  unravelled.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  countess  had  long  been  intimate  with  a  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  widow  of  a  physician,  a  woman  of  infamous 
character,  and  was  hy  her  made  acquainted  with  one  Dr. 
Forman,  a  pretended  conjurer,  who  supplied  her  with  means 
for  preventing  the  ear!  of  Essex  from  consummatiug  his  mar- 
riage, and  with  philtres  for  attaching  the  viscoimt ;  that  Mrs. 
Turner  had  recommended  one  Weston,  who  had  been  her 
husband's  bailiff,  as  a  fit  person  for  their  designs  on  Overbury, 
and  sir  Gervase  PJways,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  a  crea- 
ture of  Somerset's,  was  made  to  appoint  him  to  attend  on 
the  prisoner ;  and  NorthamploD,  the  abettor  of  his  niece's 
depravity,  assuring  Elways  that  what  was  to  be  done  had  the 
king's  approbation,  engaged  him  to  wink  at  the  attempts  that 
Wesion  might  make  on  the  prisoner's  life.  The  course 
adopted  was  to  mingle  slow  poisons  with  Overbury's  food,  but 
these  not  succeeding,  Weston  gave  him  a  poisonous  clyster, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  He  was  buried  immediately, 
Northampton  averring  to  the  king  that  he  had  died  of  an 
odious  disorder  caused  by  his  vices.  Some  time  alYer.  the 
apothecary's  boy  who  had  assisted  Weston  in  giving  the  clys- 
ter, being  at  Flushing,  talked  freely  of  the  matter,  and  his 
information  being  conveyed  to  sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the 
secretary  of  state,  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  king,  and 
all  the  suspected  persons. were  arrested.  Weston  made  an 
ample  confession,  and  he,  one  Franklin,  and  Mis.  Turner,* 
were  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  Elways  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hili.  The  countess,  when  arraigned,  pleaded  guiUy  ; 
Somerset,  who  was  perhaps  innocent,  defended  himself 
stoutly  for  the  space  of  eleven  hours,  but  he  was  found  guilty 
by  his  peers.  The  king  granted  a  pardon  to  the  counlp.^s, 
the  execution  of  the  earl's  sentence  was  suspended,  and  some 
years  after  it  was  reversed.  They  were  allowed  to  retire  to 
the  country,  with  an  allowance  of  4000^.  a  year,  where  they 
lived  in  misery,  hating  and  shunning  each  other.     The  count 
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ess  died  (of  a  laatlisome  disease  i    '         dj  '     163"*     1          1 

lived  till  1645. 

Shortly    after   these  trials,  sir    E 1       d  C  1        1       If 

jvigtice,  who  had  given  offence  by  1             d                 1              d 

by  his  vigorous  maintenance  of  th         h      y    f   h     i          f 

tlie  land  against  the  encroachmen        f   1      p       g 

dismissed  from  his  high  office.     I      If        g  1        h             1 

air  Francis  Bnoon,  the   attorney-g           1       d  1             1 

of  great  efficacy.     This  exUaord    iry  man      1               1    1 

noblest  genius  with  the  meanest  s     1      h             h             pi 

losopher    and  statesman,   and   at    h                                          1 

most  servile  flatterers  of  his  age,               d           h     J      1     f 

lord  Ellesmere,lord  keeper,  and  af           d     h        11      and  h 

thus  attained  the  summit  of  his  arab 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  now  a  1  b     y  f      h            f 

ite  had  been  induced  to  exert  his                     h     b  h  if       d 

he  was  liberated  after  a  confinem          f    h             y              B 

he  ivae  poor;    his  property  had  b                d      1        h 

condemned;  and  the  manor  of  SI     b             1     hbf        1 

death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  had             y  d       1        id 

was  also  lost,  for  a  single  word  ha  1  b                  d        1     d    d 

of  conveyance,  and  this  omissioi            h  Id              Id 

Lady  Raleigh  and  her  children     h    w    h  m    1               1 

feet  of  the  monarch,  implorijig  h  m               dp          1          f 

their  only  support;  but  his  unfeel    g      ply  w         I           1 

theland,rraunha'it  forCarr;"           h                    111 

phrase  then  was,  begged  it.     Jam       h              g         h      by 

ivay  of  compensation,  8000/.,  for     h                 d       b            h 

5000;.  a  year. 

It  viriil  be  recollected  that  Ral    gl    h  d    I       ly  m  d 

unsuccessful  voyage  to  Guiaua.     11       mag                   11 

the  gold-mines  which  he  fancied  tl         g           co 

while  in  prison  he  had  kepi  up  h       1                    by        d 

out  small  expeditions,  and  he  nov    p    p      d      fi 

pedilion  at  the  expense  of  himself       1  !      f      d      1      k    g 

to  receive  the  usual  fifth  of  the  g  id      d     1            b      1 

imported.     The  avarice  of  Jame               rap    d,  b      h    h  d 

long  had  an  anxious  desire  to  unite  his  house  in  marriage  with 

the  royal  line  of  Spain,  whom  he  therefore  feared  to  offend. 

and  who  he  knew  hated  and  dreaded  Raleigh.     Moreover, 

Gondomar,   the   Spanish    resident,  had  by  his  wit  and  his 

adroit  (lattery,  gained  a  most  undue  influence  over  the  royal 

mind,      The  moment  he  heard  of  the  rumored  expedition. 

he  remonstrated  with  the  king  ;  James  assured  him  that  he 

would  not  give  Raleigh  a  pardon^  so  that  his  former  sentence 
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would  ^till  fiang  over  him  ,  and  that  if  he  made  any  attacK 
on  the  ispai  all  sptllementa  he  Hmild  either  hive  him  ex 
eculed  or  dehver  hitii  up  ou  his  return  Gondomar  affected 
to  he  hitiafied  he  learned  fiom  the  king  dl  the  particulais 
of  the  expedition  which  he  transmitted  to  Sp  iin  and  di 
reitions  were  sent  out  to  the  Spaniardi)  m  Guiana  to  oppose 
El  ileigh  when  he  arrned 

After  3  delay  of  nearly  a  year,  Raleigh  sailed  (lbl7)  trorn 
Plymouth  with  fourteen  vessels.  Misfortunes  befell  him  from 
the  very  outset;  two  of  his  ships  quitted  him,  a  number  of 
his  men  perished  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  brought 
himself  to  death's  door.  At  length,  in  November,  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  up  which  river  he  sent  five  of  hit" 
vessels,  each  containing  fifty  men,  uuder  captain  KemyB, 
who  professed  to  have  discovered  the  mine  in  one  of  the 
former  voyages,  giving  him  strict  orders  not  to  molest  the 
Spaniards  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  since  Raleigh  had 
been  last  there,  and  had  taken  possession  of  ihe  country  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereigni  the  Spaniards  had  settled  there 
and  built  a  sort  of  town,  named  St.  Thomas.  As  the 
English  passed  this  place,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Span 
iards  In  the  night ;  but  they  repelled  the  assaiJants,  pursued 
them  to  the  toWn,  arid  took  it.  In  the  action  Raleigh'? 
eldest  son  and  the  Spanish  governor,  a  near  kinsman  ot 
Gondomar's,  wej-e  slain.  They  then  proceeded  up  the  river 
in  search  of  thfe  mine,  biit  to  no  purpose  ;  and  having  suffered 
severely  from  an  ambuscade  of  the  Spaniards  they  returned 
to  Raleigh,  who,  aware  6f  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief  that 
had  been  done,  reproached  Kemys  so  bitterly  with  his  con 
duct,  that  he  retired  to  his  cabm  and  put  an  end  to  himself 
Raleigh  was  sOon  cbmpelled  to  return  home  bj  a  mutii  y 
among  his  iuen,  and  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  1618.  The  king  wiffi  exasperated  Gondomar  claim 
ed,  and  Aas  promised  vengeance  and  a  proclamation  svie 
issued  against  Raleigh;  this  he  learned  at  Kinsile  in  Ire 
land,  and  yet  he  proceeded  to  Plj  mouth  and  was  on  hia  waj 
to  London  when  he  was  arrested  b)  his  kinsman  sir  Lem. 
Stukeley.  It  is  the  statement  of  Raleigh's  son,  that  the 
earls  of  Arundel  arid  Pembroke  were  bound  to  the  Iting  for 
his  retlirn,  and  that  to  free'them  from  this  engagement  he 
thus  surrendered  himself.  But  when  he  had  exonerated 
them  he  thought  himself  justified  in  making  his  escape  if  he 
could  ;  accident  or  treachery,  however,  foiled  all  his  attempts, 
and  he  was  Once  more  consigned  to  the  Tower,  He  was 
now  subjected  to  various  eiaminalion'  ;  and  to  sir  Thnmas 
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Wilson,  keeper  of  tliesUte  papers,  a  man  o  more  learning  and 
faleiit  than  honor  and  virtue,  was  committed  the  odious  office 
of  endeavoring,  under  the  aspeci  of  mildness  and  sympathy, 
to  draw  out  of  him  a  confession  of  a  treasonable  intercourse 
wilh  the  French  agent.  In  this,  however,  he  failed,  as  the 
prisoner  was  perfectly  innocent  on  that  head. 

About  th6  middle  of  October  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  expressing  his  wish  that  Raleigh  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  England,  rather  than  given  up  to  him.  Accordingly 
a  privy  seal  was  directed  to  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench, 
commanding  them  to  proceed  to  exe6ulion  against  air  Walter 
Raleigh,  under  his  former  sentence.  When  the  prisoner  was 
required  to  show  cause  against  it,  he  submitted  that  his 
majesty's  commission,  giving  him  power  of  life  and  death 
over  others,  amounted  to  a  pardon.  This  plea  was  overruled 
by  the  chief  justice,  execution  was  granted,  and  on  the  29th 
of  October  the  aged  warrior  was  conducted  to  a  scaffold  in 
Old  Palace  Yard.  There  were  present  several  of  the  no- 
bility ;  air  Walter  spoke  with  his  usual  calmness  and  courage, 
clearing  himself  from  all  the  charges  made  against  him. 
Respecting  the  ear!  of  Essex,  his  words  were,  "  I  take  God 
to  witness  I  had  no  hand  in  his  blood,  and  was  none  of  those 
that  procured  his  death.  I  shed  (ears  for  him  wheti  he 
died."  The  dean  of  Westminster  asking  him  in  what  faith 
he  meant  to  die,  he  said,  "  In  the  faith  professed  by  the 
church  of  England,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  saved,  and  have 
his  sins  washed  aw^y  by  the  precious  blood  and  merits  of  our 
Savior  Christ."  When  he  had  put  off  his  doublet  and  gown, 
he  asked  the  executioner  to  let  him  see  the  axe.  He  poised 
it,  and  running  his  thumb  along  the  edge,  said  with  a  smile, 
"This  is  a  shaip  medicinCj  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases." 
The  executioner  going  to  blindfold  him,  he  tefused,  saying, 
"Think  you  I  fear  the  shadow  of  the  axe,  when  I  fear  not 
the  ase  itself?"  He  gave  the  signal  by  stretching  out  his 
hands,  and  his  head  was  struck  off  in  two  bioWs.  "  Every 
man,'  says  a  witness,  "  who  saw  sir  Walter  Raleigh  die, 
said  it  was  impossible  to  show  more  decorum,  courage,  or 
piety,  and  that  his  death  would  do  more  hurt  to  the  faction 
that  sought  it  than  ever  his  life  could  have  done," 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  character  were  united  the  warrior,  the  statesman,  the 
courtier,  and  the  man  of  letters  and  science.  Were  it  not 
that  his  imagination  occasionally  predominated  over  his 
judgnieni,  he  might  have  easily  been  the  first  man  of  Ijis 
ag5.     His^  death  is  an  indeli  ile  stain  on  the  character  of  fli9 
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king,  who  betrayed  him  to  the  Spaniards,  and  then  pui  h.ir. 
to  death,*  after  he  had  virtually  pardoned  him,  and  tn  a 
charge  of  which  he  must  have  known  him  to  be  innocent 
The  panegyrists  of  the  contemptible  monarch  (Hume  in  the 
van)  have  sougiit  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  victim,  but 
their  calumnies  have  been  amply  refuted,^  and  with  all  his 
faults  sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  to  he  numbered  among  England's 
most  illustrious  sons. 

The  queen,  who  had  vainly  tried  lo  interest  the  favorite 
for  Raleigh,  died  early  in  the  following  year,  (1619.)  In 
the  very  same  year  a  crown  was  offered  to  her  son-in-law. 
The  privileges  which  had  been  secured  by  imperial  edicts 
to  the  Bohemian  protestaiita  having  been  violated  by  the 
emperor  Matthias,  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  aDd  on  his 
death  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successor,  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  as  king  of  Bohemia.  They  offered  the  crown  lo 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  on  his  refusal,  to  the  elector 
palatine,  who  imprudently  accepted  it,  and  was  crowned 
(Nov.  4)  at  Prague.  His  father-in-law,  though  ignorant 
of  the  Bohemian  constitution,  {by  which  the  crown  was 
elective.)  at  once  pronounced  the  Bohemians  rebels,  and 
ordered  liim  to  resign  the  crown  ;  but  the  people  of  England 
exulted  at  the  prospect  offered  of  an  increase  of  strength 
to  the  protestant  cause,  and  were  urgent  with  the  king  to 
aid  the  elector  in  his  contest  with  the  house  of  Austria. 
James  was  now  sadly  hampered  between  his  love  of  peace, 
his  high  notions  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  his  anx- 
iety to  procure  an  infanta  for  his  son,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  family  feeling  and  the  clamors  of  his  subjects  on  the 
other.  He  had  recourse  to  the  usual  refuge  of  weak  minds. 
a  middle  course;  he  mediated  and  negotiated;  he  allowed 
sir  Horace  Vere  to  raise  a  regiment  of  2400  men,  for  the 
defence  of  the  palatinate.  But  all  was  in  vain;  a  decisive 
defeat  under  the  walls  of  Prague  (Nov.  4.  1620)  deprived 
the  elector  of  his  crown,  and  his  hereditary  dominions  were 
rapidly  conquered  by  Spinola,  the  general  of  the  king  of 


•  Marriage  trestiea  with  Spnin  seemed  to  require  the  cement  of  in- 
nocent blood.    Witneas  Warwick  and  Raleigh. 

t  See  Cayley  and  Tyller.  Mr.  Hallom  seems  to  think  ill  of  Raleifrh, 
but  without  giving  his  reasons.  This  able  writer  has,  however,  what 
appears  lo  us  an  nnfair  habit  of  judging  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  by 
the  maiiina  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  kind  of  prejudice  against 
Elisabeth  and  her  great  men,  Essex  {perhaps  the  least  great)  excepted. 

That  Lingard  sh    "^^  ■"-  "■ -  ™-'---'- *-'■ ■"■ '  ■ 

the  fee  of  Spain. 
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the  fine,  and  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  the  rem.iiuing  hve 
jeitrs  of  his  life  were  chieBy  occupied  with  abject  efforts  to 
recover  the  favor  of  the  court.  In  his  defence  it  was  alleged 
that  it  had  long  been  the  usage  for  the  chancellor  to  accept 
presents  from  suitors  ;  but  it  was  replied  that  no  precedent? 
could  justify  so  pernicious  a  practice.  7  he  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  condemned,  and  his  not  daring  to  make  a 
defence,  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he  had  far  outgone  his 

was  his  love  of  show,  his  want  of  economy,  and  his  easiness 
to  his  servants  and  dependants  that  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  all  modes  of  obtaining  money.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  could  have  defended  himself;  but  that,  as  his  defence 
would  have  contained  disclosures  of  matters  which  the  king 
wished  to  remain  unknown,  promises  were  made  him  to 
induce  him  to  refrain  from  that  course. 

*  rThe  title  ^enilam,  by  which  BRCOn  ia  more  commonly  Isnown,  \a 
the  name  of  an  ancient  city,  of  which,  but  the  site,  »nd  a  few  ruins, 
now  remain,  imnied lately  Bdjoinins  the  pmiwnt  tnwn  of  St.  Albans, 
.-J.T.  S,] 
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1'hi!  session  termiaated  in  a  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  the  commons.  They  drew  a\>  a  petition  praying  liim  to 
engage  vigorously  in  the  defence  of  the  palatine;  to  make 
war  un  Spain ;  to  marry  his  son  to  a  protestaut  princess;  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  papists.  On  obtaining  a  copy  of 
the  petition  be  expressed  the  utmost  indignation,  and  wrote 
to  the  spe alter,  complaining  of  the  "fiery,  popular,  and 
turbulent  spirits"  in  the  house,  who  presumed  to  meddle 
with  mysteries  of  state,  things  beyond  their  copacity.  The 
house,  in  reply,  intimated  that  Ihey  were  entitled  to  interpose 
in  matters  relating  to  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  throna 
and  kingdom.  Their  liberty  of  speech  was,  they  said,  their 
ancient  and  undoubted  right,  an  inheritance  transmitted 
from  their  ancestors.  When  the  approach  of  the  committee 
with  this  address  was  notified  to  James,  he  ordered  twelve 
chairs  to  be  brought,  for  so  many  kings,  he  said,  were  a-com- 
ing.  In  his  answer,  he  wished  that  they  bad  rather  said  that 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself,  lor  most  of  them  had  grown 
from  precedent,  which  rather  shows  toleration  than  inherit- 
ance. If,  however,  they  did  not  encroach  on  the  prerogative, 
he  assured  them  he  would  be  careful  to  maintain  their  lawful 
liberties  and  privileges  Tbjs  produced  a  memorable  prot 
estation  on  the  part  jf  the  oooinDnb  that  tl  cir  privdege^i 
were  their  birthiight  and  mheritance  thnt  iffairs  of  state 
are  proper  subjects  ot  co  insel  and  debate  m  parliament 
and  fhit  the  members  have  a  right  to  Ireedom  of  speech 
and  should  not  be  moleafed  for  iny  thmg  &aid  or  done  in  the 
house  e\cept  by  censure  of  the  house  it.  elf  The  kinatore 
this  protest  with  b  s  own  hands  from  the  journals  and  pub- 
lished his  reasjns  for  so  doing  He  dissolved  the  parliament 
forthwith  ind  he  committed  some  of  the  mo'.t  prominent 
ni'-mbers  to  prison  and  sent  otbers  on  a  commission  to 
Irehnd  \y  wny  ot  punishment 

The  Spanish  mitch  vai  the  object  nearest  to  Jamess 
heart  Phdip  III  had  I  ept  the  matter  hnging  foi  years 
m  the  hope  of  obtiinmg  conditions  which  might  lead  to 
the  reiistablishment  of  popery  in  E  gl  d  On  h*  !  th 
(1622,)  James  hoped  that  with  the  yo  n  k  PI  I  p  IV 
a  more  speedy  arrangement  might  1  ff  te  1  n  I  h  ent 
the  able  snd  experienced  lord  Digby  (  on  ft  e  1  ot 
Bristol,)  who  had  been  already  thre  t  n  h  n  t  at 
Madrid,  once  mote  ambassador  to  ?p  n  Jan  1  de 
spato.hed  an  envoy  to  the  pope,  and'  h  I  d  tl  pen  1  I  ws 
discharging  a  great  number  of  the  recusants  from  orison 
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Pliiiif ,  who  waa  evidently  sincefe,  esected  himself  to  pri> 
cure  (t  dispensation  at  Rome,  and  James  and  his  son  suh- 
scribed  the  religious  articles  respecting  the  infania,  after 
they  had  been  seen  and  corrected  at  tlie  Vatican ;  they  also 
pledged  themselves  that  the  persecution  against  the  ciitiiolica 
should  cease,  if  they  ODly  performed  their  worship  in  private 
houses.  Every  thing  seemed  now  arranged,  when  a  Ro- 
mantic adventure  of  the  prince  came  to  disconcert  the 
whole  project. 

Viiliers,  who  was  now  marquess  of  Buckinghara,  was 
haughty  and  insolent,  but  open  and  sincere;  a  zealous 
friend,  and  a  violent  enemy,  utterly  devoid  of  prudence, 
and  incapable  of  restraining  his  piissions.  In  the,  hej'day 
of  his  favor  he  had  not  hesitated  to  let  the  prince  of  Wales 
taste  of  his  insolence;  and  that  prince,  who  was  of  a  cold, 
proud  reverted  temper,  felt  this  deeply  and  testihed  his 
di'ip!ea'<ure  in  strong  terms  A  gleam  of  prudence  how 
ever  probably  suggested  to  Buckmghim  thit  as  the  king 
WIS  growing  old  and  he  was  himself  a  joing  man  his 
•titration  might  not  be  an  enviable  one  under  the  successor, 
unless  he  had  previously  appenaed  him  He  thprelore  btnt 
ail  iiu  en  leivurs  to  effea  this  objpct  -iiid  he  succeeded 
o  (.impietely  that  he  soon  stood  even  higher  uith  the 
prince  than  with  the  king  who  was  now  rather  weaij  of  hia 
insolence 

Buckingham  now  took  an  opportunity  of  remarlciiig  to 
the  prince  ho  v  slowly  the  treaty  for  hi"  marriage  went  on 
ind  how  much  it  might  be  accelerited  bi  his  own  presence 
at  the  court  of  Madrid  I  y  which  advaiittgea  respecting  the 
pihtinate  and  other  matters  might  also  be  obtained  The 
princes  imigination  waa  kindled,  and  Buckingham  then 
proposed  that  they  two  with  a  few  attendants  alioiild  travel 
in  disguise  to  Madrid  Chirles  g  ive  a  reidy  consent  he 
threw  himaehf  on  his  knees  bef^re  his  father  and  hivmg 
made  a  previous  condition  thdt  he  would  not  con'jult  with 
any  one  on  whit  he  was  going  to  request  craved  his  per 
mission  to  undertake  the  journey  Bui.,kinghim  who  was 
nreacnt    bad  el  the  '.vit    and   tlie    king   gave   a  reluutmt 

B  it  when  Jimes  was  left  to  himself  and  hid  time  1 1  re- 
flect cilmly  on  the  mattei  he  saw  it  m  its  true  form  of 
absurdity  and  danger  both  to  the  person  of  the  prince  and 
to  his  own  reputatiOE  and  when  they  came  to  him  next  day 
for  their  despatches  he  becan  to  explain  to  them  the  Tariou" 
cogent  reis ins  which  had  mad"  him  resolve  fo  retiait  his 
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consent.  The  prince  remonstrated  with  dutiful  submission, 
and  shedding  tears;  but  Buckingham,  who  was  usei)  to  deal 
with  him  in  a  different  way,  told  him  that  no  one  in  future 
would  believe  any  thing  he  said ;  that  he  had,  contrary  to  hia 
promise,  repealed  the  matter  to  some  rascal  who  had  furnished 
him  with  these  pitiful  reasons,  hut  that  he  would  find  out 
who  this  counseJlor  was,  and  that  the  prince  could  never 
forget  his  disappointment  or  forgive  the  author  of  it.  The 
weak  monarch,  thus  bullied,  renewed  his  consent ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  sir  Francis  Cottington,  the  prince's  secre- 
tary, and  Endymion  Porter,  a  gentleman  of  hia  bedchamber, 
(both  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  Spain,)  should 
alone  accompany  them.  Cottington  was  forthwith  sent  for. 
"  He  will  be  opposed  to  the  journey,"  whispered  Bucking- 
ham to  the  prince.  "  He  dares  not,"  was  the  reply.  When 
he  came,  the  king  having  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  secret  which  he  must  not  reveal  to  any  one, 
added,  "Here  is  baby  Charles  and  Steeny,*  who  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain  and  fetch  home  the  infanta 
They  will  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  hiie 
chosen  you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journej  1  ' 
Cottington  urged  sundry  objections;  the  kmg  threw  himtelf 
jn  his  bed  weeping,  and  crying,  "  I  toid  you  thia  before, ' 
and  lamenting  and  exclaiming  that  he  waa  undone,  and 
should  lose  baby  Charles.  Buckingham  fell  to  reviling  and 
threatening  Cottington ;  but  the  king  sdid,  "Nay,  b>  God, 
Steeny,  you  are  much  to  bJame  for  using  him  so  He  nn- 
Bwered  me  directly  to  the  question  I  asked  him,  and  veiy 
honestly  and  wisely;  and  yet  you  know  he  'said  no  more 
than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called  in  "  t 

All  ended  in  the  king's  renewing  hn  con-ient  The 
prince  and  marquess  went  (Feb.  ]7)  to  a  hou'jp  of  the 
latter's  in  Essex;  whence,  attended  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  sir  Richard  Graham,  and  furnished  with  taKe  beirds 
and  periwigs,  they  proceeded  to  DoTer,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Cottington  and  Porter.  Under  the  assumpd 
names  of  Jack  and  Tom   Smith  they  pa«aed  ovet  to  Bou 

*  Theae  were  James's  fnmiliiir  namea  for  the  orince  ind  Backing 
ham.  He  called  the  latter  Steeny,  from  a  fancied  re"ieinb1ance  bcliKtn 
his  coontennnce  and  that  of  St.  Stephen.     James  ased  f  style  himself 


t  See  OlaM  ndon,  (i.  30,)  who  had  5 
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ogne  aid  proceeded  to  Paris,  wherR  they  stopped  one  day 
and  saw  (lie  king,  tiie  queen-motiier,  and  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta at  dinner,  and  again  at  a  masked  ball  to  which  they 
were  admitted  in  the  evening.  They  travelled  rapidly 
thfough  France,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  March, 
they  reached  Madrid,  having  left  their  attendants  a  day's 
journey  behind.  They  went  straight  to  Bristol's  house  ; 
the  prince  staid  in  the  street  while  Buckingham  went  in, 
bearing  tlieir  portmanteau.  Bristol  is  said  to  ha?e  evinced 
little  surprise  at  their  appearance,  having  already  had  some 
suspicion  of  their  design  from  conversations  with  Gondo- 
mar,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  real  autiior  of  the 
project,  which  he  suggested  to  Buckingham.  The  next  day, 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  being  notified  at  court,  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  prime  minister,  the  count-duke  of  Oliva- 
rez,  and  in  the  evening  the  king  in  person  came  to  visit  him. 
Nothing  could  exceed  (he  respect  with  which  he  was  treated  ; 
(he  king  every  where  gave  him  precedence ;  he  was  presented, 
after  the  Spanish  manner,  with  two  golden  keys  to  th*?  royal 
apartments ;  the  council  were  ordered  to  obey  him ;  the 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  ail  sumptuary  laws  were 
suspended. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  our  entering  into  the  details 
of  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain.  Numbers  of  the  English 
nobility  repaired  thither  to  attend  the  son  of  their  king;  and 
though  he  was  not  given  access  to  the  infanta,  and  could 
only  get  a  sight  of  her  at  a  distance,  the  negotiation  for  the 
marriage  was  proceeded  in  with  good  faith  by  the  Spanish 
court.  They  were  not,  however,  without  hopes  of  his  con- 
version; the  pope  himself  wrote  to  him,  and  the  reply  of 
diaries  was  conceived  in  such  terms  as  most  have  given 
good  hopes  of  a  change  of  his  faith  ;  *  yet  Charlea  was  at 
no  time  given  to  change  in  religion  or  any  thing  else,  and 
we  fear  that  we  must  view  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  as 
an  instance  of  the  duplicity  and  insincerity  which  character- 
ized him  through  life.  The  pontiff  aclded  some  more  articles 
to  the  dispensation,  the  most  important  of  which  was,  that 
the  children  should  be  educated  by  their  mother  till  they 
were  ten  years  of  age.  The  articles  were  transmitted  to 
London,  and  were  sworn  to  by  the  king  and  council ;  James 


The  letter  to  tbe  pope  is  by  your  favor  more  than  compliment; 
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also  swore  privately  to  others  ior  tclet-itinr  the  catholics 
But  the  death  oi  the  poiitill  now  cauaed  uph  (ieijya,  au'i 
Buckingham  bad  hy  this  time  resolved  tD  bre  k  o(f  the  match 
He  regirded  Briatoi  as  his  politic  d  ri\  ai  aud  lie  wis  jealous 
of  the  conaideiation  nith  whit,h  he  was  treited ,  he  had  had 
se  enl  quitrela  with  Olivarez  the  Spamirds,  on  the  other 
hand  ^lelled  with  diagu&t  his  shimeless  profligacy,  his  arro- 
gant temper,  tnd  the  want  of  respect  a  d  decorum  in  hi= 
conduct  tow  ard  the  prince  He  wa«  also  an\ious  to  get  back 
to  the  Cnglish  court  where  he  found  tlidt  he  hid  more  ene- 
mies than  he  had  inspected 

James  under  pietext  ot  the  new  dphj,  was  induced  tc 
send  an  ordei  for  the  return  of  the  prince  It  wna  now 
arranged  that  a  procuration  should  be  lelc  h  ith  Bristol,  to  be 
delivered  after  the  irnval  of  the  dfipensition,  that  the 
C'ipouaals  should  take  pIdLe  before  Christmas,  and  the 
prince  be  repre'iented  by  Philip  himself  or  hi""  brother  Don 
Carlos  Thp  inlanta  tDok  the  title  of  princess  of  England, 
and  a  suitable  court  was  formed  for  her  Buckingham,  ab 
lord  high-admirai  haiing  gone  before  to  see  thit  the  fleet 
wasreidy  Charles  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  queen  and 
the  inhnti,  Philip  aecompanied  him  on  hiawiy  as  hr  as 
the  Escuriai,  and  they  parted  as  brothers  Several  of  the 
Spanish  grindees  accompinied  Charles  to  &t  4ndero, 
where  he  embarked  and  on  the  5th  of  October  he  1  inded 
sifely  it  Portsmouth  to  the  greit  joy  of  the  king   md  the 

The  dispensation  came  frjm  Rome  on  the  12th  of  No- 
iembi,r  Philip  appointed  the  99th  for  the  espousals,  and 
the  9th  of  December  tor  the  niarriape  the  nobility  "ere 
muted  to  attend  the  towns  and  otie-)  of  Spiin  were  coni- 
minded  (o  rtnke  public  rejoicings  when  couriers  came 
from  En^hnd  to  Bristol  oidering  him  not  to  deliver  the 
proxy  to  prepare  to  return  to  England  and  to  tell  Philip 
that  Jimes  would  onlj  go  on  with  the  marriage  on  condi 
tion  of  hi6  giving  a  pledge  to  take  up  irms  in  delente  of 
the  palatinate  Philip  justly  complained  of  the  indignity 
thus  offered  him  the  order=  lot  the  m-trrnge  were  recalled  ; 
and  the  infanti  with  tears  laid  down  her  new  title  Bristol, 
on  his  return  was  ordered  to  remain  at  bis  country  seat 
and  to  consider  himsell  a  prisoner  and  thua  at  once  fell 
the   edifii-e   which   James   had    beei! 
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fices.  They  had  protracted  the  negoliations  for  years,  in 
the  hope  of  extorting  the  most  favorable  terms  possible 
for  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  Their  object  was 
certainly  a  laudable  one,  for  it  evinced  a  zeal  for  what  thej 
regarded  as  the  truth ;  but  their  zeal  carried  them  too  far, 
and  they  injured  rather  than  served  their  co-religionists. 
As  for  prince  Charles,  it  had  perhaps  been  fortunate  for 
iiim  if  he  had  married  the  infanta,  for  his  subsequent  inia- 
'brtuiies  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  iufiu- 
^ce  of  hia  queen. 
With  the  large  dower  of  the  Spanish  princess,  James 
nad  hoped  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  that 
hope  being  gone,  no  resource  remained  but  to  summon  a 
parliament.  To  this  measure,  when  urged  by  the  prince 
and  Buckingham,  he  gave  an  unwilling  consent,  and  when 
parliament  met  (Feb.  24,  1624)  he  addressed  it,  submitting 
the  late  negotiations  and  all  other  matters  to  its  considera' 
tion.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  he  required  them  to  judge 
him  charitably  as  they  would  be  judged,  adding  that  he  had 
certainly,  on  sundry  occasions,  relaxed  the  severity  of  the 
penal  laws;  but  as  to  dispensing  with  or  altering  them,  "  I 
never,"  he  cried,  "  promised  nor  yielded,  I  never  thought  it 
with  my  heart,  nor  spoke  it  with  my  mouth."  This  daring 
falsehood  he  uttered  in  the  presence  of  his  son  aud  Bucking- 
ham, who  well  knew  his  oath  to  the  secret  articles  of  the 
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pleasure,  and  his  patron  and  the  prince  now  urged  on  his 
impeachment:  the  king  u ho  saw  further  into  matlerh  than 
either  of  them,  "  told  th"  duke  that  he  was  a  fool  and  was 
cutting  a  rod  for  his  own  hreech  and  the  prince  that  he 
would  live  to  have  his  belly-fiil!  of  impeachments,  *  hat 
Ihey  heeded  him  not     Middlesex  wia  lound  guiily  by  the 

Toward  the  end  of  this  jear  a  treaty  ot  marriage  was 
effected  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  sister  of  the  king  of  France.  Unhappily  for 
the  house  of  Stuart,  one  of  the  articles  was,  that  the  queen 
should  have  the  education  of  the-  childreD  till  they  were 
thirteen  years  of  :^e.  James  and  his  sod,  heedless  of  their 
late  oaths  +  and  protestations,  a! so  agreed  to  articles  which 
nearly  amounted  to  a  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion. 

The  king  thus  at  length  succeeded  in  his  darling  object 
of  obtaining  a  high  match  for  his  son;  but  he  was  not  fated 
to  witness  his  marriage.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  March  in 
the  following  year,  (1625,)  after  a  fortnight's  illness.  His 
disorder  was  said  to  be  tertian  ague  and  gout  in  the  stomach. 
He  met  his  end  with  great  constancy  .and  devotion,  charging 
his  son  to  be  steadfast  in  his  religion,  and  not  to  desert  liis 
sister  and  her  children. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
sense  and  folly.  On  perusing  his  writings,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  good  sense 
which  they  exhibit;  yet  ever  and  anon  something  occurs  to 
prove  that  the  author  was  not  a  wise  man.  It  was,  however, 
in  his  actions  that  James's  folly  most  displayed  Itself,  and 
here  he  forfeits  all  claims  to  respect.  Wisdom  in  conduct 
is  never,  we  believe,  to  be  found  where  moral  courage 
is  absent,  and  this  last  usually  requires  physical  courage  for 
its  support.  In  this  James  was  notoriously  deficient;  and 
hence  nothing  great,  little  good,  can  be  recorded  of  him. 
His  treatment  of  Arabella  Stuart  w.is  cowardly  and  cruel, 
that  of  B-aleigh  unjust  and  pusillanimous ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Somersets  his  conduct  was  disgraceful.  In  his  habits 
James  was  filthy  ;  he  drank  to  excess,  he  swore  and  blas- 
phemed in  an  odious  manner ;  he  had  a  nasty  trick  of  kissing 
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and  beslulibering  his  favorites,  that  gave  rise  to  surm  sts  of 
improper  familiarities,  which,  however,  are  without  proof, 
and  therefore  are  entitled  lo  no  credit.  In  a  word,  with  all 
his  learning  and  his  talents,  it  would  be  difficnU  to  find  a 
monarch  less  entitled  to  respect  than  James  I. 

The  court  of  James  was  licentious  and  [irofligate  to  an  ex 
trenie  degree,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  the  time, 
even  the  court-ladies  appeared  in  public  in  a  state  ~'"  beastlj 
intoxication.  The  whole  story  of  the  Somersets  presents  a 
lameutable  picture  of  aulio  depravity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
court  was  often  the  scene  of  grejt  magnificence,  and  those 
stately  masques  where  Ben  Jonson  supplied  the  poetry,  and 
Inigo  Jones  the  machinery,  far  exceeded  any  of  the  court  en- 
tertainments of  succeeding  times. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  James  is  more  that  of  the  court 
than  of  the  nation.  The  moat  important  national  event  which 
it  contains  is  that  of  the  coloniziitlou  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  we  will  now  briefly  relate. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds  in 
the  late  reign,  their  immense  territories  had  become  forfeit 
lo  the  crown.  A  plan  of  colonization  was  adopted,  and  the 
lands  were  parcelled  out  among  undertakers  {as  they  were 
named)  at  low  rents.  The  grants,  however,  were  too  large 
and  the  conditions  were  not  duly  complied  with,  bo  that 
though  M una ler  thus  received  a  large  accession  of  English 
blood,  (the  stock  of  its  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  present 
day,)  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  After  the  accession  of 
James,  O'Neal  and  O'Donnel,  the  great  northern  chieftains, 
fted  to  Spain,  and  their  territories,  amounting  to  half  a  million 
of  acres,  fell  to  the  crown.  The  king  and  Bacon  then  de- 
vised a  system  of  colonization  wJijch  was  carried  into  efifect 
by  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  t)ie  lord  deputy.  The  grants  were 
to  be  in  three  elates  of  20OO,  1500,  and  1000  acres.  Those 
who  obtained  the  first  were  to  build  a  castle  and  a  bawn  or 
strong  court-yard ;  the  next  a  house  of  stone  or  brick  and  a 
biwn  ;  the  third  a  bawn  only.  They  were  all  bound  to  plant 
on  their  lands,  in  certain  proportions,  able-bodied  men  of 
English  or  Lowland-Scottish  birth,  who  were  to  W-zf:  in 
villages,  and  not  dispersedly.  A  portion  of  these  lands  were 
also  granted  to  the  native  Irish.  This  was  a  noble  plan,  and 
though,  like  every  thing  designed  for  the  benefit  of  ihat  un- 
happy country,  the  cupidity  and  injustice  of  those  who  sought 
their  profit  in  oppressing  the  natives,  prevented  its  attaining 
its  object  fully,  it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  permanent 
benefit;  and  what  was  formerly  the  wildest  and  most  barba- 
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rouH  part  of  even  Ireland,  is  now  that  which  in  industry  aiiii 
civilization  makes  the  neareat  appioach  to  Knglatiil, 

In  the  fifteenth  jear  of  his  reign  (1617)  the  king  re-visited 
his  native  realm.  The  chief  object  of  his  visit  was  to  extend 
hia  power  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  seek  to  approximate 
the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  In  this  last  country, 
between  the  avidity  of  the  great  lords,  who  had  robbed  the 
church  of  its  landed  jiroperty  without  shame  or  remorse,  and 
the  fanatic  spirit  of  the  reformed  preachers,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  crown,  the  ancient  system  of  church  government 
had  been  unable  to  keep  its  groujid.  Episcopacy  had  been 
formally  abolished,  and  the  republican  form  named  Pres- 
bytery erected  iu  its  place.  But  man  is  still  man,  under  all 
forms ;  and  the  revolters  against  spiritual  tyranny,  pious  and 
well  intentioned  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  even  exceeded  the 
pretensions  of  their  predecessors;  and  since  the  days  of 
Becket,  Britain  had  witnessed  no  such  assumptions  of  immu- 
nity from  civil  jurisdiction  as  were  put  forth  by  Melville, 
Black,  and  other  chauipions  of  the  church  and  opposers  of 
the  crown  in  Scotland.  Their  conduct,  however,  having  led 
to  a  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  king  ran  some  risk, 
the  parliament  was  induced  to  pass  a  law  establishing  the 
authority  of  the  crown  over  the  clergy,  and  the  king  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  clergy  to  his  appoint- 
ment of  Sfty-one  of  their  number  to  titular  prelacies,  who 
were  to  sit  in  parliament  as  representatives  of  the  church. 
In  this  state  of  things  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  1606  an  act  of  the  legislature  restored  to  the  bishops 
a  part  of  their  revenues;  they  were  some  time  after  made 
perpetual  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods,  and  they  final- 
ly (1610)  regained  all  their  original  powers,  the  rights  of 
ordination  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  being  vested  in  them. 
When  the  king  visited  Scotland  (1617)  he  required  that  some 
of  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  should  be  adopted, 
such  as  kneeling  at  the  eucharist,  giving  it  to  persons  on 
their  deathbed,  and  the  practice  of  confirmation  by  a  bishop. 
These  were  rejected  by  the  first  assembly  which  was  con- 
vened, but  the  following  year  means  were  found  for  having 
them  received,  and  the  Scottish  clergy  were  thus  brought 
into  a  reluctant  agreement  with  the  church,  which  they  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  that  of  Rome. 

The  state  of  religion  in  England  during  this  reign  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  After  the  death  of  archbishop  Whitgifl 
(1603)  the  king  confcrre    the  primacy  on  Bancroft,  bishoj 
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'if  London,  a  prelate  distinguished  by  hia  zeal  ag.iinat  pres- 
bytery and  fiuritauism.  The  paritaa  ministers  utiderwenl 
th«  persecution  of  being  sileaoed,  disgraced,  and  imprisoned, 
whde  Bancroft  lived ;  but  his  successor,  Abbot,  a  far  better 
man,  had  a  leaning  toward  their  opinions,  and  thoy  now  ex- 
perienced favor  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Hitherto  the  protestants  in  general  had  held  most  of  the 
opinions  which  are  termed  Calvinisiic,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  predestination,  or  the  absolute  decrees  of  the  Teity, 
aa  it  was  explained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine;  but 
about  this  time  the  milder  doctrine  of  the  Greek  fathers  had 
been  promulgated  in  Holland  by  Arminius,  from  whom  it 
was  henceforth  named.  James,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
opposite  seiitimeni,  was  quite  outrageous,  when  Vorstius, 
who  held  these  opmions,  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at 
Leyden.  The  States,  to  propitiate  him,  were  obliged  to  de- 
prive and  banish  their  new  professor  ;  indeed,  the  king  hint- 
ed that  they  might  aa  we!l  have  committed  him  to  the  flames. 
Yet  James  himself,  and  a  portion  of  the  prelates  and  clergy, 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arminian  tenets.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  those  who  thus  became  the  most  strenuous  asserters 
of  the  freedom  of  man's  will  were  the  great  upholders  of  the 
doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.* 

The  liberties  of  England  owe  so  much  to  the  puritans, 
that  one  feels  little  inclined  to  dwell  on  their  errors;  but 
JQ  (tice  requires  that  they  should  appear  in  their  true  colors, 
and  not  be  suffered  to  make  a  monopoiy,  as  it  were,  of  virtue 
and  goodness.  In  piety  and  in  moral  conduct  they  were, 
taken  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  opponents ;  but  they 
were  harsh  and  morose,  inquisitorial  and  censorious,  absurdly 

*  The  Following  aneodotfi  is  well  known  :  "  On  the  Jay  of  the  diaso- 
lutUm  orthe  lost  parliament  of  king  James  I,,  Mr,  Waller,  out  of  euri- 
oslty  or  respect,  went  to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  with  whom  were  Dr. 
AndreWB,  the  bishop  of  Winoheater,  and  Dr.  Neal,  bishop  of  Duthaiti, 
Btandmi;  bahind  his  majesty's  chair.  There  happened  something  sery 
estranrdinary  in  the  conversation  these  prelates  had  with  tlie  kins,  on 
winch  Mr.  Wallet  did  often  reflect.  His  majealj  aaked  tlie  bishops, 
'  M'/  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without 
all  this  formality  in  parliament?"  The  bialiop  of  Durham  readily  an- 
swered, '  God  lotbid,  sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  king  turned  and  saiiJ  to  the  bishop  of  Win. 
chealet. 'Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you?'  'Sir,'  replied  the  bishop, 
'  I  ha,ve  no  skill  to  judsB  of  parliamentary  caaos,'  The  king  answered, 
'  No  pnt-offs,  my  lord.'  '  Then,  sir,'  said  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for 
yoi  -o  take  my  brotjier  Neal's  money,  for  he  offera  it.'  Mr.  Waller 
said  the  company  was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  thf(vit  of  it  seemed 
to  affect  the  king."  —  Life  of  Waller,  pteiised  to  his  Poems. 
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scrupulous  about  Willcs,  and  the  enemies  of  all  pleasure  ana 
iiiiioceiil  recreation.  The  modes,  however,  of  opposing  them 
tbat  were  employed  were  injudicious.  The  persecutiou  of 
them  »as>  of  a  kind  calculated  rather  to  annoy  and  irritate 
than  to  suppress,  aud  the  publieatioa  of  the 'Book  of  Sports,' 
though  well  intended,  did  more  harm  tiian  good.  The  fo)- 
owing  was  the  occasion  of  it.  The  puritans  had  beei.  grad- 
ually converting  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  into  a  Judaical 
Sabbath,  —  not,  we  may  observe,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  whieh,  as  at  all  their  festivals,  the  people  of  Israel 
were  '  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord,'  but  a  gloomy,  sullen  day  of 
hearing  sermons  and  shunning  all  innocent  recre&iiona,  — 
and  this,  in  their  usual  arbitrary  spirit,  they  would  have  forced 
on  all,  whatever  their  opinions  might  be.  The  catholics 
naturally  took  occasion  to  ceDsure  the  reformed  religion  for 
this  gloom  aud  morosity ;  and  the  king  and  his  clerical  advi- 
sers thinking  differently  from  the  puritans  on  the  subject,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  any  one  to  prevent  (he 
people  from  having,  after  divine  service,  dancing,  archery, 
ieaprng,  vaulting,  and  other  manly  and  harmless  recreations, 
as  diso  may-poles,  may-games,  Whitsun-ales,  and  morris- 
ddncea.  Bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  interludes,  and  bowls, 
ivere  prohibited.  No  recusant,  however,  was  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  liberty,  which  was  confined  to  those  who  had 
attended  divine  service  that  day.  '  The  Book  of  Sports,'  as 
It  uas  termed,  was  ordered  to  be  read  out  in  the  churches  ; 
but  primate  Abbot  forbade  it  to  be  read  in  his  presence  at 
Croydon,  and  it  only  served  to  give  the  puritans  an  occasion 
of  representing  their  opponents  as  being  totally  devoid  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  houses  of  commons  during  this  reign  were  deeply 
pervaded  by  the  puritanical  spirit  *  —  aproof  of  its  prevalence 
throughout  the  nation.  Hence,  with  their  zeal  for  repressing 
thi  abuses  of  the  prerogative,  and  securing  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  were  joined  an  anxiety  for  the  persecution  of  tlit? 
calhoiics,  and  a  continued  effort  to  extend  the  rigid  princi- 
ples of  their  party 

•  When,  in  16ai,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  commons  for  ihe  mors 
Btrict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Shepherd  opposed  it;  he  objected 
to  the  word  Sabbnth,  justified  dancLag  on  that  day  by  tlie  example  of 
liing  David,  and  was  for  allowing  aporls  on  it.  For  this  boldness  he 
ivaH,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pym,  cspollcd  the  house  Such  were  puri- 
tanical notions  of  freedom  ofspeecb 
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CHAPTER  HI. 
CHARLES   1. 
1625—1629. 

Tub  new  monarch,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
offered  in  his  morals  and  character  a  favorable  contrast  to 
liia  father.  He  was  grave  and  serious  in  his  deportment, 
regular  in  his  conduct,  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  an  enemy  to  licentiousness  and  riot  of  every  kind.  He 
had,  however,  imbibed  to  the  fullest  extent  his  father's  absurd 
notions  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  their  accountability 
to  God  alone  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  high 
office.  Any  attempts  to  limit  his  authority  he  reg  rded  aa 
usurpation  and  rebellion,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  held  thit 
any  concessions  extorted  from  the  monarch  were  rei  ocalile, 
as  contrary  to  his  duty  to  God  to  grant  Charles  n  as  al-o 
sincerely  attached  to  the  episcopal  form  of  government  m 
the  church.  To  his  misfortune,  he  was  also  filindly  devoted 
to  the  insolent,  rapacious,  self-willed,  domineering  upstart 
whom  the  folly  ol  his  fither  had  gorged  with  wealth  and 
offiues,*  and  made  ruler  of  himself  and  his  kingdom 

The  first  care  of  Charles  was  to  celebrate  hii  marriage 
with  the  princess  Henrietta  Marn  The  nuptials  were  per- 
formed by  proxy  at  Pans,  (May  1,)  whither  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  repaired  with  a  splendicl  train  to  conduct  the 
young  queen  into  England  The  king  met  her  at  Dover, 
and  thence  took  her  to  Hampton  Court,  as  the  pi  igue  w  I'l 
raging  in  London 

On  the  18th  of  June  Charlea  s  first  pnliament  met  at  We^t 
minster.  The  king  submitted  to  it  the  state  of  his  finances; 
he  was  encumbered  by  a  debt  of  his  father's  to  a  large 
amount;  he  had  al!  the -expenses  of  his  marriage  and  other 
charges  to  meet,  and  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  To  meet  all  these,  "  the 
house  of  commons,"  Hume  sarcastically  observes,  "  conduct- 
ed by  the  wisest  and  ablest; senators  that  had  ever  flourished 

*  He  WHS  Icird  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  warden  of  the 
cinque  porta,  master  of  the  horse,  jusbioe  in  eyre  of  the  loreels  and 
chases  this  side  the  Trent.  can3bil>le  of  Windsor  castle,  knight  of  the 
garter,  &c.  iStc.     The  wealth  that  hud  been  heaped  npon  liim  is  atmoat 
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ill  England,  thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  eujtpi} 
of  two  subsidiea,  amounting  to  1 12,000^.1 "  Such  conduct 
appears  to  be,  as  that  partial  writer  represents  it,  a  cruel 
mockery  of  an  innocent  and  a  confiding  young  monarch. 
When  carefully  examined,  however,  it  will  perhaps  appear  in 
a  different  light.  Wii  will,  for  this  purpose,  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  composition  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

Dntini;  the  whole  of  the  Tudor  period  we  have  seen  the 
house  of  lords  the  humble  instrumenla  of  the  will  of  the 
crown,  to  whose  bounty  tliey  owed  their  wealth  and  honors. 
But  nearly  a  century's  possession  of  the  monastic  lands  hud 
inspired  many  of  them  with  a  feeling  of  security  and  inde- 
pendence; and  as  ihey  gazed  on  the  venerable  turrets  of 
Wilton,  Woburn,  and  the  other  abheya  and  priories  which 
now  formed  their  abodes,  they  caught  a  portion  of  the  spirit 
which  had  animated  the  barons  of  the  days  whose  memory 
these  stately  piles  recalled.  Their  honors,  too,  had  acquired 
the  sanction  of  time,  and  they  viewed  with  disdain  the  digni- 
ties of  the  upstart  Buckingham,  whose  pride,  insolence,  and 
rapacity  galled  their  souls.  An  opposition  to  the  crown, 
composed  of  these  men  and  of  the  maintainers  of  puritan 
doctrines,  now  appeared  in  the  lords,  and  its  strength  may  be 
estimated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ear!  of  Pembroke,  its 
head,  being  the  holder  of  ten  proxies,  only  three  less  than 
those  of  Buckingham,  the  dispenser  of  wealth  and  favor.* 

In  the  commons  there  were  the  two  parties  essential  to  a 
popular  assembly  in  a  monarchy  — the  supporters  of  the  crown 
and  its  measures,  and  the  opponents  of  abuses  and  advocates 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects;  that  is,  the 
court  and  the  country-party.  The  former  were  a  minority, 
and  they  felt  the  necessity  of  proceeding;  with  caution,  ex- 
tenualing  and  softening  rather  than  defending  abuses.  The 
latter  were  mostly  puritans,  zealous  against  all  that  appeared 
to  them  superstitious  in  religion,  hostile  to  the  exorbitant 
powers  exercised  by  the  prelates,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases 
secretly  inclined  to  the  presbylerian  form  ;  f  but  at  the  same 
time  sincerely  anxious  for  the  national  rights  and  liberties. 
There  were  other  members,  (afterwards  known  by  the  name 

*  It  WHS  Bhorlly  dflerwards  resolved  that  no  peer  should  hold  more 
than  two,  which  continues  to  be  the  rule.  This  praotiee,  bj  the  way, 
supposes  either  a  superlaljve  degree  of  wisdom,  or  an  uiu'easoning 
opirit  of  patty  in  peers,  who  thus  vote  on  all  questions  without  having 
heard  the  arguments  for  a.nd  against  them. 

t  That  tliere  was  such  a  spirit  abroad  is  evident  from  the  demand* 
mide  ut  the  Haropton-oourt  conference.    See  above,  p.  8 
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o( patriots ,)  who  were  more  zealous  for  civil  liberty  than  for 
changes  in  religions  cerejnonies,  and  who  did  not  view  with 
any  great  abhorrence  the  cope  and  surplice  or  the  wedding- 
ting.  Such  were  sir  liidward  Coke,  sir  Thomas  Cotlou,  John 
Selden,  John  Pym,  and  others. 

Puritans  and  patriots  were  alike  animated  by  a  zeal  against 
popery.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  commons  was  to 
requite  every  member  to  receive  tlie  sacrameut  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's church,  and  thus  testify  liis  attachraent  to  the  prot- 
estant  religion  ;  for  there  was  now  a  regular  establishment 
ot  capuchin  friars  at  Somerset- ho  use,  the  residence  of  the 
(jueen,  and  these  men  boldly  paraded  the  streets  in  tbeir  hat"- 
iis ;  tlie  Jesuits  and  other  priests  also  began  to  show  them- 
selifes  openly  in  various  places,  and  the  court  was  known  to 
be  (uil  of  catholics.  The  commons  then  petitioned  the  Uing 
to  eniorce  the  laws  against  recusants.  Dr.  Montague,  one 
of  tiie  court-divines,  having  published  a  work  called  "  Appello 
CfBsarem,"  recommending  the  catholics  to  the  favor  of  gou- 
ernraeni,  and  representing  the  puritans  as  a  people  desiring 
an  anarcny,  and  therefore  to  be  discouraged,  he  was  sum- 
moned lo  answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  Arminians  exerted  themselves  in  his  favor;  the  king 
declared  liiat  he  was  one  of  his  chaplains;  but  all  availed 
not ;  he  was  forced  to  give  securities  to  answer  the  charge 
of  contempi  ot  the  house,  and  impugning  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England. 

The  object  ol  the  king  was  to  obtain  an  immediate  sup- 
ply of  money;  ihe  commons  wished  to  couple  with  it  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  They  saw  that  the  king  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham,  and  they  now  had  their 
doubts  of  the  justice  of  the  war  with  Spain,  into  which  he 
was  about  to  plunge  the  nation.  They  were  loath  to  vote  a 
large  sum  without  conditions,  and  they  could  not  with  a  good 
grace  refuse  supplies.  They  therefore  adopted  a  middle 
course  ;  they  voted  two  subsidies,  (about  140,000/.)  for  im- 
mediate use.  They  also,  instead  of  voting,  as  had  long  been 
the  usage,  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  king 
for  life,  granted  them  only  for  a  year.  The  lords,  however, 
rejected  this  bill.  At  the  request  of  the  two  houses,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  there  was  an  adjournment  for  three 
weeks,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  Osford. 

The  parliament  now  learned  the  following  circumstance. 
King  Jamfis  had  promised  the  French  king  to  aid  him  by 
a  loan  of  Sight  armed  vessels  to  be  employed  against  Spain 
in   the   Mediierranean.       These   ships,   under   admiral  Peil- 
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niiigton  came  to  Dieppe  and  there  the  crews  suspected,  ot 
rather  diacoiered  thai  they  weie  to  he  empbjed  rt^aiobt  the 
Huguenots  of  Rochelle  They  forthwith  drew  up  a  round 
robut  and  laid  it  under  (he  adiniril  s  prayer  book  and  Pen 
nington  declariug  thdt  he  uould  rather  be  hanged  for  dis 
obedience  in  England  than  fight  agiinst  hi^  fellow  protcstants 
in  Fran  e  returned  to  the  Don  us  Buckingham  by  false 
representations  induced  them  to  return  to  France  but 
when  they  found  thit  they  had  been  deceivpd  they  with 
the  exception  of  one  gunner  abandoned  their  vcieK  whii^h 
were  tiken  by  the  French  and  employed   ig4in-t  Rochelle 

The  knowledge  ot  this  did  not  prepossess  the  conimona 
much  m  iavor  ot  the  king  and  Buckingham  They  theri>- 
fore  f-tdl  talked  ol  a  redress  of  grievances  ai  prelinrinai)  to 
a  supplj  they  put  sundry  questions  to  the  duke  askinsr 
among  others  it  he  had  not  broken  off  the  match  with 
Spam  out  of  spleen  to  Olivnrez  nnd  whether  he  had  not 
made  that  with  France  on  Btill  les  favorable  terms  They 
were  m  train  to  impeach  hi  n  but  the  king  to  sfave  hut 
dissolved  tl-e  parliament   contraiy  to  the  idiiee  of  his  privy 

It  IS  UhUal  with  the  advocites  of  Chi  les  to  make  it  a 
hfw,  chirge  against  the  parliiunent  that  they  had  involved 
him  m  a  ttar  with  Spam  and  then  refused  the  supplies  But 
war  had  not  yet  been  declared  and  Charles  Wds  under  nj 
necessity  of  entering  int>  it  Urged  on  howuer  by  his 
own  pa=';ions  or  those  ol  Buckingham  he  wdh  bent  on  «ar 
with  that  monarchy  To  show  his  proiestant  zeal  he  in 
violation  of  his  engagement"  at  his  marriage  is'sued  a  proc- 
lamation enforiing  the  la  ^^  igainst  lecusints  to  nise 
money  he  leued  tonnage  and  poundage  at  the  ports  tho  i^h 
the  bill  for  it  had  not  pas,sed  he  issued  prny  seals  to  the 
nubility  and  gentry  and  suopended  the  payment  of  ill  fees 
and  salaries  Ship-*  and  troops  had  meantime  been  asse  n 
bled  at  Plymouth  and  in  the  month  of  October  a  fleet  f 
ninety  sail  carrying  ten  thousand  soldiers  put  to  sea 
Buckmgham  had  given  the  command  to  sir  Edward  Cecil 
now  I  ird  WimbleJon  a  man  advanced  in  years  who  had 
long  been  in  the  Dutch  service  but  who  h  as  generally  held 
to  be  incompetent  Cadiz  wis  the  place  fi\ed  on  for  at- 
tack but  no  counuil  of  wai  was  held  till  they  were  in  sight 
of  th  pirt  and  tune  was  thus  given  for  escape  to  the  ship- 
ping whi^'h  might  have  been  captured  had  they  entered  the 
port  It  oni-e  Tie  troops  however  landed  and  marched 
rapidly  t^  sti    'e  the  bridge  leiding  trom  the  isle    m  which 
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Cadiz  stands,  to  the  main  land.  But  the  soldiers,  meeting 
with  cellars  full  of  wine,  got  drunk  and  unruly,  and  their 
timid  leader  reeuibarked  them,  though  no  enemy  had  ap- 
peared. He  then  sailed  to  intercept  the  Plate-fleet,  but  it 
passed  him  in  the  night.  He  returned  to  Plymouth,  (Dec. 
S,)  after  losing  more  than  one  thousand  men  by  disease.  The 
council  instituted  an  inquiry,  but  after  many  examinations 
of  Wimbledon  and  hia  officers,  they  judged  it  best  to  bury 
the  affair  in  silence. 

The  failure  of  this  project  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  king. 
Had  it  succeeded,  and  had  he  gotten  the  plunder  of  Cadiz 
and  the  Plate-fleet,  he  would  iiave  been,  in  some  measure, 
independent  of  his  parliament ;  but  now  he  had  rashly  run 
into  a  war,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  commons  he  had  no 
mode  of  extricating  himself  He  had,  moreover,  pledged 
bia  word  to  call  a  pariiaiueiit  after  Christmas.  All,  there- 
fore, that  could  be  done,  was  to  try  to  break  the  strength 
of  the  opposition.  Pembroke  was  induced  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Buckingham;  and  the  great  seal  was  taken 
from  bishop  Williams,  whom  Buckingham  feared,  and  com- 
mitted to  sir  Thomas  Coventry.  In  order  to  exclude  Coke, 
and  sis  others  most  hostile  to  the  tkvorite  from  the  house  of 
commons,  the  king  himself  inserted  their  names  in  the  list  of 
sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year  :  at  the  same  time  new  procla- 
mations were  issued  against  the  recusants,  to  convince  the 
nation  of  the  king's  toal  for  religion. 

The  king  was  crowned  on  Candlemas-day,  (1626,)  and 
four  days  after,  (Feb,  6,J  the  parliament  met.  They  ap- 
pointed committees  of  religion,  of  grievances,  and  of  evils, 
their  causes  and  remedies. 

The  progress  of  their  inquiries  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
king  ;  he  reminded  them  of  his  wants ;  they  promised  three 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  if  a  favorable  answer  were 
given  to  their  prayer  for  the  redress  of  grievances;  the  king 
advised  them  to  hasten  the  supply  ;  else,  said  he,  "  it  wili  he 
worse  for  yourselves;  for  if  any  evil  happen,  I  think  I  shall 
be  he  last  that  shall  feel  it."  The  commons  promised  obe- 
dience, but  ere  they  proceeded  in  the  matter,  they  came  to 
the  resolution  of  impeaching  the  favorite,  as  the  main  cause 
oi  the  evils  for  which  the;  sought  redress.  Bnckingham  had 
now  also  a  formidable  foe  in  the  lords.  The  earl  of  Bristol 
wrote  to  the  peers,  complaining  that  his  writ  of  summons  had 
been  withheld.  On  their  noticing  it,  the  king  directed  that 
the  writ  should  be  issued,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Bristol,  ordering  him  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.     Bristol  sent 
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thifl  letter  to  the  house,  islting  their  advice  on  the  subject, 
niid  cldiming  permission  t>  appear  and  aocuae  his  eiiemy  of 
high  Climes  aiiiJ  misderaeniiois  Forthwith  the  attorney- 
^enpril  by  older  of  the  king  and  Buckingham,  charged 
Bristol  himseft  with  high  treason  The  lords  resolved  tc 
hear  both  parties  giving  precedence  to  the  last,  but  deciding 
tb-it  the  chirge  against  the  earl  should  not  impeach  his  tea 
timony 

The  chiiges  made  agdin'it  Briifol  chiefly  rested  on  the 
testimonj  tl  the  king  hiniaell  AtiihsI  this,  as  an  injurious 
precedent,  the  eaii  pioperly  rem  on  at  rated.  Still,  however, 
(heir  intrinsic  weakness  wns  suoh  that  he  was  able  easily  to 
make  a  luij  and  convincing  reply  to  them.  To  the  charges 
which  ftp  made  against  the  duke  no  reply  was  given.  He 
accused  him  ot  having  conspired  with  Gondomar  to  draw  the 
prince  to  Spain  that  he  might  be  there  induced  to  change 
his  religion ;  of  having  while  there  disgraced  his  country 
by  his  indecent  and  licentious  conduct ;  of  having  broken 
off  the  treaty  because  the  Spanish  council  refused  to  treat 
with  him,  and  of  having  on  his  return  deceived  the  king  and 
parliament. 

The  commons,  having  voted  that  "  common  fame  is  a  good 
ground  of  proceedings  for  th'tt  house  "  sent  up  to  the  lords 
an  mp      h  g  1     d  k        Th  ag         f 

sir  D    II  y  D  gg  J  h    El        J  1      S  Id       J  h     Py 

aidi  h  mb  Tljhgdhm       ihp 

ch  dhlfffi  hp  Id 

pe  fhkdddall  hg  hip 

be       pi  )  d    g  U     I    II  1        b      I         1      li    g 

mydh  g  fl  Id  hhg 

gi        pi  dp  1     i       k  h  L 

e(        Th    k  1         If      b        pi         d  by  D  gg 

and  El  h         m       1     1    I    y    mpl  y  d  1 

last  charge,  committed  them  both  to  the  1  owei.  The  com- 
mons refusing  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  their  members 
were  released,  sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
remind  them  how  in  other  countries  kings,  finding  parlia- 
ments to  turn  liberty  to  license,  took  away  and  abolished 
them;  "  and  now,"  snid  he,  "the  common  people,  wanting 
good  food,  look  more  like  ghosts  than  men,  and  go  in  canvass 
cloth  and  wooden  shoes."  For  this  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees.  Diggcs  and  Eliot, 
having  denied  or  explained  what  was  laid  to  their  charge, 
were  set  nt  liberty.  The  duke  made  a  plausible  defence 
drawn  up  for  him  by  sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  an  eminent  lawyer 
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and  the  king,  effeutualiy  to  screen  hirn,  di^oived  the  parlia- 
ment,  (June  £5,)  though  the  Hup[)lies  had  not  been  voted. 
To  the  prayer  oi' the  lords  for  a  short  delay,  he  replied,  "  No, 
not  of  one  minute,"  and  in  a  '  Declaration  '  which  he  issued, 
he  stated  "that  in  this,  as  in  all  his  otheir  royal  actions,  he 
is  not  bound  to  give  an  account  to  any  but  to  God  alone, 
whose  immediate  vicegerent  he  is."  The  earls  of  AruJidel 
sud  Bristol,  na  the  duke's  enemies,  were  both  |>'aced  in  coO' 
fineineut 

Charles  had  at  this  time  fimd)  dicsensions  also  lO  annoy 
him.  The  young  queen  was  under  the  complete  iiiflueuce 
of  hei  pneats  and  her  ervants.  The  fcrmei  had  actually 
miide  her  walk  on  foot  in  penance  to  Tybuiii  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  so  many  martyrs  oi  the  citholic  cause,  and  they 
gave  great  offence  by  appearing  publicly  in  their  habits. 
The  latter  made  her  abandon  the  study  ot  Fnglish,  and  fur- 
nished her  with  pretexts  lor  quarrelling  with  the  king.  After 
a  good  deai  ot  difficulty  and  opposition  Charles  succeeded 
in  cleirinz  hia  palace  and  kiii^don!  of  these  mischievous 
people  A  new  household  was  formed  for  the  quoen,  who 
gradually  got  o\ei  her  ill  humor  and  she  loon  acquired  a 
fatfil  influence  o(er  the  mind  of  her  husband 

The  king  now  saw  plainly  tbit  pailiameut  would  only 
grant  supplies  on  the  condition  ot  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  as  he  was  resolved  n  t  to  be  dictated  to  by  them, he  pro- 
ceeded to  nii)  money  without  their  aid  He  continued  to 
levy  tonn  ige  and  poundage  though  they  had  not  been 
granted  the  crown  lands  were  made,  by  leases  and  other 
means  more  pioJuctive  the  fines  on  rec«=anta  were  more 
strictly  exacted  privy-seals  weie  again  issued  The  sea- 
ports were  required  to  supply  and  maintain  for  three  moiuha 
a  certain  number  of  armed  veaaela,  and  the  lords-lieutenant 
of  the  count  "s  had  directions  to  mustpr  and  train  the  peopie 
to  arms  as  invasion  w  it,  apprehended  An  attempt  was 
made  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidies voted  by  the  parliament  bit  in  London,  Middleses, 
and  Kent  winch  were  first  applied  to  the  people  indignantly 
rejected  the  proposition  A  nev  plan  was,  then  adopted ;  a 
loan  to  the  amount  of  three  aiibbidies  (200  000/ )  was  de- 
manded each  man  to  give  according  to  the  rate  at  ivhicb  he 
WRK  assessed  in  the  i,i=t  subsidy.  The  clergy  were  instructed 
"  to  stir  up  all  sorts  of  people  to  express  their  zeal  to  flod 
and  their  duly  to  the  liiiii;(,"  in  this  matter ;  and  the  cotu- 
miasioners  of  the  loan  were  directed  to  deal  with  each  person 
separately,  to  insist  on  the  required  sum 
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oath  respecting  his  motives  and  i 
to  furnish  the  privy  council  wit 
persisted  in  refusing. 

This  arbitrary  mode  of  taxation  was  enforced  by  despotic 
measures  of  power.  The  inferior  people,  who  refused  to  lend 
what  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  repaid,  were  impressed  and 
sent  to  serve  in  the  army  or  nayy ;  the  gentry  were  called 
before  the  council,  and  several  of  them  were  committed  to 
prison.  Five  of  these,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  John  Corbet, 
Walter  Earl,  John  Heveningham,  and  Everard  Hampden, 
applied  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  their  writ  of  habeas 
corjtm ;  the  writ  was  granted,  but  the  warden  of  the  Fleet 
made  return  that  the  warrant  of  the  privy  council  assigned 
no  particular  cause  for  their  imprisonment.  The  case  there- 
fore came  to  be  argued  (INov.  7)  before  the  court  over 
which  sir  Nicholas  Hyde  now  presided.  Noy,  Selden,  and 
other  eminent  laiiyers  appeared  for  the  prisoners.  Heath, 
the  attorney-general,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  crown. 
The  former  argued  from,  the  article  of  Magna  Charta  that 
"  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  'jnless  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land,"  and  the  re- 
peated assertions  of  this  principle,  giving  precedents  of  the 
admission  to  bail  of  persons  committed  by  the  council  during 
the  Tudor  period.  Heath  replied  on  high  prerogative  prin- 
ciples, alluding  to  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  arguing 
from  the  legal  maxim, '  The  king  can  do  no  wrong,'  that  a 
sufficient  cause  must  have  existed,  though  it  was  not  set 
forth ;  the  precedents  cited  on  the  other  side,  he  contended, 
did  not  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  court  decided  {27th) 
in  favor  of  the  crown.  "The  consequence  of  this  decision," 
an  able  writer  observes,  "  was  that  every  statute,  from  the 
time  of  Magna  Charta,  designed  to  protect  the  personal  lib- 
erties of  Englishmen,  became  n  dead  letter ;  since  the  inser- 
tion of  four  words  in  a  warrant,  {per  spedale  mandatum 
regis,)  which  might  become  matter  of  form,  would  control 
their  remedial  efficacy." 

The  protestant  cause  had  sustained  great  reverses  in  Ger- 
~my,  and  his  allies  there  now  required  aid  of  the  king  of 
England.  His  evil  genius  Buckingham  had  also  engaged 
him  in  a  war  with  France.  This  worthless,  insolent  minion 
had.  as  we  have  seen,  been  sent  over  to  conduct  Henrietta 
Maria  to  England.  He  there  presumed  to  make  love  to  the 
young  queen  Anne  of  Atistria;  but  found  he  had  a  rival  in  car- 
dinal Richelieu  himself;  and  when,  after  setting  out  with  his 
fair  charge,  be  privately  returned  to  Paris,  be  got  a  hint  thai 
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if  liB  pei-aisted  in  his  design  he  would  be  assassin  ate d.  "  He 
swore  in  the  instant  that  he  would,  see  and  spealt  with  that 
lady  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  power  of  France,"  and  he 
did  see  and  speak  with  her  in  a  brief  interview ;  but  ha 
never  could  obtain  permission  to  return  to  the  French  court. 
Revenge  then  actuated  him:  he  sought  to  alienate  the  king 
from  the  queen,  and  behaved  to  her  himself  with  the  greatest 
rudeness  and  insolence.  Something,  for  example,  having 
occurred  to  prevent  her  calling  on  hia  mother  at  an  appointed 
hour,  he  came  in  a  high  rage  to  her,  and  among  oiber  rude 
expressions  told  her  "  she  should  repent  it."  The  queen  re- 
plying with  some  quickness,  he  added  that  "there  had  bten 
(jueens  in  England  who  had  lost  their  heads."  By  provoking 
and  insultiug  the  French  court  in  various  ways  he  sought, 
but  in  vain,  to  draw  it  into  a  declaration  of  war.  He  then 
resolved  to  commence  hostUities  himself.  Soubise,  one  of 
the  principal  Huguemit  leaders,  came  over  to  England  to 
concert  measures ;  and  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  at 
Portsmouth. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1627,  the  duke  made  sail  for  Ro- 
chelle  with  one  hundred  ships,  carrying  about  seven  thousand 
soldiers.  The  gates  of  that  town,  however,  were  shut  against 
him,  the  people  alleging  that  they  could  not  act  without  the 
consent  of, the  other  members  of  their  union,  (who  were 
now  at  peace  with  the  crown;)  but  they  agreed  to  furnish 
siipplies,  if  the  English  remained  in  the  neighborhood.  For 
this  purpose  it  waa  necessary  to  take  possession  of  the  isle 
of  Rhe,  or  that  of  Oleron ;  the  Utter  near  Rochelle,  well 
supplied  with  wine,  oil,  etc.,  and  feebly  garrisoned ;  the  other 
more  distant,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  a  strong  gar- 
rison. Buckingham  proposed  to  attack  the  former;  but 
while  Soiibiae  was  gone  to  consult  the  people  of  the  town,  he 
Inniled  (July  12)  in  the  isle  of  Rhe ;  the  garrison  opposed 
him  gallantly,  but  were  forced  to  retire.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing the  fort  at  once,  he  passed  five  days  in  inaction  ;  in  the 
interval  fresh  troops  came  over  to  the  isle,  and  the  fort  wns 
strengthened.  At  length  he  advanced  against  it ;  but  he 
oo'iimii.ted  one  error  atler  another,  and  at  last  (Oct.  39) 
raised  thp  siege  and  commenced  his  retreat.  The  route 
pirtiy  lay  along  a  narrow  causeway  or  mound,  with  salt-pits 
on  each  side.  The  French  seized  the  time  for  attack  when 
a  part  of  the  troops  were  on  the  causeway,  the  cavalry  were 
driven  among  the  foot  and  trampled  them  down,  and  num 
bers  were  forced  into  the  pits  and  there  drowned.  The  loss 
of  the  Engli.'ih  wa.t  about  two  thousand  men.      Guckiugham 
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is  Bald  to  have  shown  great  personal  courage  on  tliis  oc- 
casion ;  but  this  is  the  praise  of  a  mere  soldier  ratlier  ihaii 
of  a  general,  and  entitles  liini  to  little  cemmeiidation. 

The  French  protestants  had  been  induced  hy  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  English  court  to  take  arms  against  their  kicg, 
Rocholle  was  menaced  by  the  royal  arms,  aud  the  people  im- 
plored Charles  to  aid  them.  This  he  engaged  to  do  in  the 
strongest  terms,  binding  himself  never  to  abandon  them.  A 
new  expedition  was  planned ;  when  the  question  came  ho« 
the  money  was  to  be  raised,  some  of  the  council  pro|]osed 
the  legal  mode  of  summoning  a  parliament.  To  this  the 
king  with  much  reluctance  *  asseuted,  and  writs  were 
issued.  Sundry  illegal  modes  of  raising  money  were,  how- 
ever, previously  tried  ;  but  all  proving  ot  .lone  effect,  iJie 
king  once  more  met  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  {Mar. 
17,  162* ) 

The  piimate,  who  hid  been  auspended  for  refusint;  to 
licen-je  one  ot  the  politii,al  -.ermon':  m  fsiorol  the  loroed 
]oan,+  biihop  Williams,  whom  Buukinghara  had  caused  to 
he  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  (he  earl  ot  Bristol,  who  was 
charged  with  treason,  were  permitted  to  tike  their  KCafs  in 
the  upper  house  The  gentlemen  {ijeventy-eight  in  nurabei) 
who  Here  confaned  for  refusing  the  forced  loan,  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  thej  were  all  returned  for  various  pi  aes 
'  Never  before,"  says  Lin£raid,  '  had  parliament  a'jscnibied 
under  auspices  more  lavorable  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
sense  of  the  nation  had  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  elec- 
tions, which  had  generally  fallen  on  persons  distinguished  by 
Iheir  recent  opposition  to  the  court ;  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  lords  to 'cooperate  with  men  who  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  and  personal  liberty ;  and  the  same 
necessity  which  had  compelled  the  king  to  summon  a  parlia- 

•  Some  hme  before,  "  at  the  conncil-table,  some  proponing  a  pariia 
ment,  tbe  king  said  lie  did  aliominate  the  name."  — Medc,  Letters,  Sep' 
30,  1636, 

t  One  Sibthorpe  preaohed  a  eermon  enforcing  paaMse  obedience 
Jf  the  oommands  of  tlie  prince,  he  said,  were  against  the  laws  of  God  or 
^nature,  or  impossible,  the  subject  was  not,  ns  m  all  otber  caaes,  bound 
to  iietive  obedience,  bat  he  waa  to  pasaive  obedience,  that  ia,  "  to  nn 
dergo  the  pojiiBhrnent  witiiDUt  eitlierreaiatance,  or  railing,  or  reviling." 
The  king  commanded  the  primate  to  lieenae  tliis  sermon  himself,  (not 
in  the  ordinary  way,  bj  one  of  his  chapiains;)  Abbot,  on  reading  it, 
refused  ;  he  was  then  suspended,  ond  Laud  bishop  of  London  licensed 
it  forthwith.  At  this  time  also,  Dr.  Manwaring,  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
Jaina,  preached  two  sermons  at  eourt,  maintain lOg  that  the  king  is  not 
bound  to  obey  the  lawa;  tlmt  he  may  lay  on  what  taxes  he  pleases,  and 
that  all  sue  bound  to  pay  them  under  pain  of  cltmal  damnation. 
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ment  placed  him  without  resource  at  the  mercy  of  his  sub- 
But  Charles  would  not  of  could  not  see  this.  He  ad- 
dressed thera  in  high  terms,  telling  them  plainly  that  it  was 
only  as  a  means  ol'  obtaining  money  that  he  had  called  them 
together ;  and  that  if  they  did  pot  do  their  duty  in  contrib- 
uting, "  he  mast,  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use  those 
other  means  which  (Sod  h^  put  into  his  hands  to  save  that 
which  the  follies  of  other  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose." 
''  Take  not  this,"  he  added,  "  aa  threateviiiig,  (I  scorn  to 
threaten  any  but  my  equals,)  but  as  an  admonition  from  him 
that  both  out  of  oeiture  and  duty  hath  most  care  of  your  pres- 
ervations and  prosperities." 

The  commons  manifested  no  offence  at  this  haughty  lan- 
guage; they  voted  a  supply  of  five  subsidies,  to  be  paid 
within  a  twdvenionth.  But  when  the  king  thought  to  grasp 
the  prize,  he  was  met  by  demands,  his  assent  to  which  was  a 
necessary  pfelirainary  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  granting  the 
supplies.  Four  resolutions  had  been  passed  unanimously, 
viz.  1.  No  freeman  to  be  imprisoned  without  a  lawful  cause 
expressed.  2.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  granted  in 
all  cases.  3.  If  the  return  assigns  no  cause,  he  is  to  be  de- 
livered or  bailed.  4,  No  tax  or  loan  to  be  levied  by  the  king 
without  an  act  of  parliament.  At  a  conference  with  the 
peers  the  case  was  argued  by  Selden,  Coke,  and  others  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  crown-iawyers  oil  the  other.  The  lords 
made  some  amendments,  which  were  rejected  by  the  com- 
mons. During  two  months  Charles  had  recourse  to  every 
expedient  to  escape  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  arbi- 
■     1     g  h  (■«     '>3)  h'  '■  ■     ■ 
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libertiea  of  the  subject  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  i 
Charles  resolved  to  dissemble.  In  a  few.  days  (June  2)  he 
came  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  formed  from  the  pe- 
tition ;  but,  instead  of  the  usual  brief  Soil  droit  fail  comme 
il  est  desire,   it  was  long  and   ainbignnus.     The    commons 
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viere  filled  with  grief  and  ilespair,  but  their  spirit  aoon  re- 
vned  dnd  they  were  on  tlie  point  of  voting  Buckingham 
'  the  grLe"ance  ol  gtievances  The  danger  of  the  favorite 
shook  the  resolution  ot  the  moDBri,h,  and  he  gave  his  assent 
to  the  bill  in  the  usual  manner,  amidst  loud  acclamations  of 
applause.  The  subsidy  bills  were  speedily  passed  ;  but  they 
were  followed  by  a  remonstrance  imputing  ail  the  late  na- 
tional evils  and  loEsea  to  Buckingham,  and  praying  for  his 
removal  from  court ;  it  was  also  asserted  that  tonnage  and 
(loundage  depended  on  the  consent  of  parliament.  The 
king,  having  obtained  the  money  he  wanted,  resolved  on  a 
prorogation;  the  clerk  of  the  commons  was  just  reading  the 
bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  (26th)  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  the  king.  He  told  them  that  by  assenting  to 
the  Petition  of  Right  he  had  granted  no  new  liberties,  only 
confirmed  the  ancient  ones;  that  tonnage  and  poundage  was 
what  he  could  not  do  without;  "  it  was  never  intended,"  said 
he,  "  by  you  to  ask,  and  never  meant,  I  am  sure,  by  me  to 
grant,"  He  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  subsidy  bills,  and 
then  prorogued  the  parliament. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  quote  the  following 
observations  of  Lingard :  "  Thus  ended,"  says  he,  "  this 
eventful  session,  oue  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  history. 
The  patriots  may  have  been  occasionally  intemperate  in  their 
warmth  and  extravagant  in  their  predictions,  but  their  labors 
have  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  They  ex- 
torted from  the  king  the  recogniiion  of  the  rights  which  he 
had  so  wantonly  violated,  and  fixed  on  a  firm  and  permanent 
basis  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  these 
liberties  were  subsequently  invaded  —  that  again  and  again 
they  were  trampled  in  the  dust ;  but  the  Petition  of  Right 
survived  to  bear  evidence  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative.  To  it  the  people  always  appealed,  to  it  the 
crown  was  ultimately  compelled  to  submit,"*  It  was  in 
effect  a  second  Magna  Charta.f 

The  king  ihimediately  gave  a  proof  of  his  insincerity 
The  Petition  of  Right  had  been  printed  for  circulation  at 
the  desire  of  both  houses  ;   by  his  orders  the  impression  was 
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cancelled,  aud  a  new  one  issued  with  his  first  '.  iswer  to  it 
"  By  which  expedient,"  says  Hurae,  "  he  endeavored  to  per 
suade  the  people  that  he  had  nowise  receded  from  his  forrnei 
cliiiins  and  pretensions." 

Rochelle  was  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  royal  forces, 
comraaDded  by  Richelieu  in  persou.  A  fleet  and  array  were 
assembled  at  Portsiaouth,  of  which  Buckingham  was  again 
to  take  the  command.  But  he  was  this  time  to  negotiate, 
not  to  fight,  as  both  Charles  and  Louis  were  now  convinced 
tlial  by  their  hostility  they  were  only  streugtbening  the  house 
of  Austria.  One  mornina;  (Aug,  23)  the  duke  liad  some 
high  words  in  his  chamber  with  Soubiae  and  other  French 
gentlemen  ;  he  was  then  proceeding  to  his  carriage,  when,  as 
on  crossing  the  hall  he  turned  to  listen  to  a  whisper  from 
colonel  Friar,  an  unknown  hand  plunged  a  knife  into  his 
heart,  and  left  it  sticking  there  1  he  cried,  "  Villain  ! "  plucked 
it  out,  staggered  against  a  table,  and  died.  The  French 
gentlemen  were  suspected  of  the  deed,  and  narrowly  escaped 
instant  death ;  the  assassin  had  meantime  reached  the  kitch- 
en, and  might  have  escaped,  but  on  a  sudden  alarm  he  drew 
his  sword,  crying,  "I  am  the  man."  He  was  seized;  he  said 
his  name  was  John  Felton,  a  protestant  and  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,from  which  he  had  retired, as  junior  officers  had  been 
put  over  his  bead,  and  his  arrears  of  pay  had  been  withheld. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  commons  had  convinced  him  that  the 
duke  was  the  cause  of  the  national  calamities,  and  that  by 
killing  him  he  should  serve  God,  his  king,  and  his  couniry. 
He  had  no  accomplices;  he  had  travelled  seventy  miles  to 
do  the  deed ;  so  little  personal  enmity  had  he,  that  as  he 
struck  the  blow,  he  prayed,  "May  God  have  mercy  on  thy 
soul ! "  Felton  was  transmitted  to  London,  and  underwent 
several  examinations,  but  presisted  in  his  story.  The  mar- 
(juess  of  Dorset  threatened  him  with  the  torture.  "I  am 
ready,"  said  he  ;  "  yet  I  must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  I  will 
then  accuse  you,  my  lord  of  Dorset,  and  no  one  but  your- 
self." The  king  wished  to  have  him  racked,  but  the  judges 
ileelared  torture  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  Pel- 
ton  pleaded  guilty,  (Nov.  27,)  owning  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  and  praying  that  the  hand  which  did  the  criminal  ■ 
deed  might  be  struck  off  before  he  died.    He  was  executed  as 

The  king  was  at  his  prayers  in  a  private  house  near  Ports- 
mouth when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  was  brought 
him.  He  testified  no  great  emotion  at  the  time,  but  he  felt 
deeply.     He  took  the  family  of  his  favorite  under  his  protec- 
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tion,  paid  his  debis  to  the  amount  of  61,000/.,  caused  him  to  be 
buried  in  Westmiiiater-abbey,  and  styied  him '  the  martyr  of  hia 
sovereign '  —  such  was  his  infatuation !  Buckingham  was  only 
thirty-sis  years  of  age;  bis  deatii  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
himself,  for,  as  Lingard  justly  observes,  "  if  he  had  escaped 
the  knife  of  ibe  assassin,  be  would  probably  have  fallen  by 
the  axe  of  the  executioner."  A  more  worthless  mioion,  one 
more  destitute  of  every  good  and  great  quality,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  ;  and  one  blushes  to  think  of  England  being 
governed,  as  in  effect  it  was,  for  so  many  years  by  such  an 
ignorant,  insolent,  and  profligate  upstart. 

The  expedition  to  Rochelle  sailed  under  the  earl  of  Lind- 
sey  ;  but  its  efforts  were  of  no  avail ;  the  town  surrendered 
at    discretion,     and    the   Huguenot   power    was    completely 

About  this  time  the  king  gained  to  his  side  a  man  in  all 
respects  infinitely  the  superior  of  Buckingham.  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworfh,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  great  influence  in 
¥    k  h        hi  y  pail  1614      H    h  1 
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the  council  of  the  north,  and  he  never  after  wavered  in  his 

The  king  at  this  time  also  gave  great  offence  to  the  parlia- 
ment by  promoting  some  divines  whom  they  had  censured. 
Montague  was  made  bishop  of  Chichester ;  Manwaring,  Sib- 
thorpe.  Cousins,  and  other  Arminians,  orralber  semi-papists, 
obtained  good  livings.  Tn  contempt  also  of  the  parliament, 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  levied,  and  the 
goods  of  Rolles  a  member  of  parliament.  Chambers,  and 
other  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  them,  were   seized. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1629,  parliament  re-assembled. 
The  fraud  of  the  king  in  the  printing  the  Petition  of  Right 
was  made  known  ;  the  case  of  Rolles  was  brought  before  the 
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house,  and  the  sheriff  of  London  and  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms liiid  to  appear  at  the  bar.  The  king  then  summDiied 
bril.h  houses  to  meet  him  at  Whhehall,  aud  there  urged  them 
to  put  ail  end  to  all  disputes  by  passing  the  bdl  for  tonnage 
and  poundage,  assuring  them  that  he  did  not  take  these  du- 
ties as  a  part  of  his  prerogative,  but  by  the  gift  of  his  peo[ile ; 
and  that  if  he  had  levied  them  hitherto,  lie  did  it  out  of  ne- 
cessity, and  not  by  "  anj  right  which  he  assumed."  The 
commons,  however,  took  no  heed  of  this  ami  other  attempts 
o  obtditi  money  without  conditions.  It  was  their  dxaii  and 
just  principle,  that  inquiry  into  and  redress  of  grievances 
should  precede  supplies.  They  therefore  directed  their  at- 
tention first  to  the  all-important  subject  of  religion.  On  the 
27th  sir  John  Eliot  addressed  the  house  in  an  able  speech, 
on  the  subject  of  the  innovations  lately  made  in  religion,  and 
the  result  was  a  "  vow,"  made  on  the  journals,  to  admit  no 
new  sense  of  the  articles  of  religion.  After  a  few  days  the 
house  adjourned  to  the  ^th  of  February,  on  which  day  it  was 
agreed  (o  present  charges  to  the  king  against  bishop  Laud. 
The  king  then  sent  his  command  for  both  houses  to  adjourn 
to  the  2d  of  March. 

On  this  memorable  day  Eliot  entered  the  house,  having 
a  protestation  prepared  to  propose  to  the  meml>ers.  It  con- 
tained these  articles:  1.  Whoever  shall  innovate  in  religion 
by  introducing  popery,  Arminianisni,  etc.,  is  nn  enemy  to 
the  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  2.  Whoever  shall  counsel 
to  take  or  assist  in  taking  tonnage  and  poundage  not  granted 
by  parliament,  is  an  enemy,  etc.  3.  Whoever  shall  pay 
the  same  is  an  enemy,  etc.  When  he  had  introduced  these 
by  a  speech  directed  chiefly  against  the  lord  treasurer 
Weston,  he  desired  sir  John  Finch,  the  speaker,  to  read 
them,  hut  he  refused ;  the  clerk  did  the  same ;  Eliot  read 
them  out  himself,  and  then  required  the  speaker  to  put  tiiem 
to  the  vote.  He  replied  *'  he  was  commanded  otherwise  by 
the  kin","  and  rose  to  quit  the  chair,  but  two  members,  Hol- 
Hs  and  Valentine,  held  him  down.  A  tumult  arose;  swords 
were  near  being  drawn  :  Eliot  gave  the  protestation  to  Hol- 
lis  to  put  it  to  the  house,  and  it  was  heard  with  acclamations. 
The  king  sent  the  aerjeant  to  take  away  the  mace,  but  he 
wjts  detained,  and  the  doors  were  locked ;  the  usher  of  the 
black-rod  then  came;  lie  could  not  gain  admission:  in  a 
r.\ge  the  king  ordered  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  go  and 
force  the  doors,  but  the  members  having  passed  the  protesta- 
tion, and  adjourned  lo  the  10th,  now  issued  forth  in  a  body. 
Eliot,    Mollis,  Valentine,  and  others,  were   forthwith    sum- 
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moned  before  the  council,  and  on  their  refusing  to  answei 
out  of  parliament,  for  things  said  and  done  in  it,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  on  the  lOth  the  king  »ent  down  to 
tlie  house  of  lords  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  on  account, 
he  said,  of  "the  seditious  carriage  of  some  vipers,  members 
of  the  lower  house." 

The  imprisoned  members  applied  for  their  habeas  corpus. 
but  the  king,  by  removing  them  from  the  custody  of  the  offi- 
cers to  whom  the  writs  were  directed,  frustrated  their  efforts. 
They  were  offered  their  liberty  if  thej  would  petition  Ihe 
king,  and  express  contrition  for  having  offended  him.  This 
course  they  at  once  rejected,  as  it  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  legality  of  the  arbitrary  acts  which  they  opposed. 
Eliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine,  were  finally  proceeded  against 
in  the  king's  bench,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during 
pleasure;  and  Eliot  was  fined  1000?.,  Hollis  HMO  marks,  and 
Valentine  500/.  The  others  were  released  after  a  confine- 
ment of  eighteen  months;  Eliot  ended  his  days  in  the  Tow- 
er. When  the  decline  of  his  health  had  made  him  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  petition  for  his  liberty,  the 
answer  given  was,  "It  is  not  humble  enough  "  He  sent  a 
second  petition  by  his  young  son,  offering  to  return  to  his 
prison  when  he  should  have  recovered  his  nealth.  This  also 
was  ineffectual.  When  hedied,  his  children  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  to  take  his  body  to  Cornwall,  to  lay  it  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors.  "  Let  sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish  where  he  died,"  was  the  unfeeling  re- 
ply of  the  monarch. 

Thus  terminated  Charles's  third  parliament.  As  we  shall 
now  find  him  for  some  years  dispensing  with  these  assemblies, 
taking  his  sui^ects'  money  at  his  own  arbitrary  will,  and 
runnmg  the  full  career  of  despotism,  we  will  transcribe  the 
following  passage  from  his  panegyrist.  Lord  Clarendon. 
"It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  says  he,  "  that  there  were  in  all 
those  parliaments  especially  in  that  of  the  fourth  year,  sever- 
al passages  and  aistempered  speeches  of  particular  persons 
not  fit  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  those  places,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  reverence  due  to  his  mnjesty  and  his  councils. 
But  I  do  not  know  any  formal  act  of  either  house  (for  neither 
the  remonstrance  or  votes  of  the  last  day  were  such)  that 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  great  courts 
on  those  extraordinary  occasions.  And  whoever  considers 
the  acts  of  power  and  injustice  in  thn  intervals  of  parliament, 
win  not  he  much  scandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of 
;hose  meetings." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

CHARLES     I.       (CONTIKUED.) 

1629—1640 

For  a  period  of  twelve  years  we  are  now  to  witness  the 
exercise  of  absolute  monarchy  in  England;  the  king,  like 
his  brethren  of  France  and  Spain,  taking  his  subjects'  money 
athis  will,  giving  no  account  of  the  expenditure,  and  arbi- 
trarily punishing  all  who  ventured  to  murmur  or  oppose  the 
civil  and  religious  despotism  now  established. 

External  tranquillity  being  requisite  for  his  designs,  Charles 
made  peace  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  When 
the  illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  profestant  cause  in  Germany,  six  thousand 
men  were  raised  for  his  aid  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  of 
the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  commanded  them,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  king.  This  was  the  only  money  employed 
for  foreigTi  purposes  ;  the  produce  of  the  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions in  general  went  to  the  support  of  the  government,  and 
o  tlie  maintenance  of  a  most  brdliant  court. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  only  man  he  seems 
ever  to  have  loved,  Charles  had  no  favorite,  and  he  became 
his  own  minister.  The  queen,  a  vain,  selfish,  self-willed 
woman  possessed  an  undue  influence  over  his  mind.  He 
had  drawn  from  the  popular  side  not  only  Wentworth  and 
Savile,  but  sir  Dudley  Digges,  whom  he  made  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  the  two  lawyers  Noy  and  Littleton,  who  became 
his  attorney  and  solicitor-general :  sir  Richard  Weston,  the 
lord  treasurer,  a  suspected  catholic,  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous instruments  of  the  royal  despotism. 

In  his  project  of  abolishing  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
Ch^irles  was  aided  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  headed  by 
Wdliam  Laud,  whom  the  favor  of  Buckingham  had  raised 
rapidly  through  various  episcopal  gradations  to  the  see  of 
London,  and  whom,  on  the  death  of  Abbot,  (1632,)  the  king 
adviinced  to  the  primacy.  Laud  was  a'  man  of  a  narrow 
mind,  but  of  much  reading;  matters  of  little  importance  to 
enlarged  intellects,  were,  therefore,  of  great  moment  to  him; 
he  had  thus  conceived  a  ridiculously  exalted  notion  of  the 
vhIuc  of  ceremonies  in  sustaining  religion,  and  a  preposter 
ous   opinion  of  the  peculiar  sanctity    and  sublimity  of  the 
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episi;opaI  character ;  he  also  held  the  Arii 
all  the^  matters  his  sincerity  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  he 
was  actuated  by  a  cruel,  persecuting  spirit,  and  he  would  ai 
low  none  to  maintain  opinions  contrary  to  hia  own. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  matter  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  fathem 
and  founders  of  our  church  were  not  Arminians,  and  most 
surely  the  articles  of  onr  church  evince  that  those  who  com- 
piled them  agreed  with  St.  Austin  on  the  abstruse  poinls  of 
predestination,  original  sin,  and  such  like,  however  aiuhigu- 
OLisly  they  may  have  expressed  themselves.  Our  early  reform- 
ers also  seem  to  have  regarded  episcopacy  as  a  thing  of  human 
rather  than  divine  institution  ;  and  they  drew  close  tiie 
bonds  of  fellowship  with  the  foreign  churches,  even  those 
of  France  and  Geneva,  which  had  cast  it  off  altogether.  In 
the  church  of  Rome  they  saw  oaly  Antichrist,  the  enemy 
of  Ciirist,  and  not  a  part  of  his  mystic  body.  Bnt  Laud, 
Montague,  Heylin,  and  the  other  high-church  divines,  as  they 
were  now  termed,  recognized  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  true 
church;  they  strongly  asserted  the  divine  origin  of  episcopa- 
cy, and  the  necessity  of  a  regular  transmission  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  looked  on  the  other  protestaut 
churches  as  mere  schismatics.  In  fact,  the  approximation 
now  made  to  Rome  was  so  great,  that  the  pope  actually  sent 
to  offer  Laud  a  cardinal's  hat — au  offer  that  was  not  spurned 
at.*  It  was  the  court  rathej  than  the  church  of  Rome  that 
Laud  disliked;  he  would  willingly  he  himself  the  pope  of 
England,  and  he  could  not  broolc  submission  to  him  of  Rome. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  changes  made  at  this  time 
Strange  ceremonies  were  employed  in  the  consecration  of 
churches,  the  communion  table  was  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  churches  to  the  east  end,  railed  in  and  called  an 
altar,  and  obeisance  was  made  to  it;  the  officiating  minister 
was  named  a  priest,  and  his  habit  became  more  gaudy  ;  the 
use  of  pictures,  images,  crucifixes,  and  lights  in  the  churches 
was  contended  for ;  prayers  for  the  dead,  confession  and  ab- 
solution were  inculcated.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
or  something  very  nearly  resembling  it,  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  Laud  and  others. 

The  catholics  were  full  of  hopes  at  witnessing  these  favor- 
able symptoms  in  the  church  of  England,  and  the  court  of 
Rome  was  induced  to  set»d  an  envoy  named  Panzani  to  Lon- 
don.    A  negotiation  for  the  union  of  the  churches  was  com. 
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minced  with  him  by  Cottington,  VVindebank  and  bishop 
Montague,  but  entireiy  uniiuown  to  Laud  and  the  clergy  in 
genera!.  Like  ail  projects  of  the  kind,  it  was  a  mere  abor- 
tion, for  Rome  will  never  recede  from  any  one  of  her  pre- 
tensions. The  king,  in  return  for  the  courtesies  which  tha 
court  of  Rome  lavished  oa  him,  stopped  the  prosecution  of 
the  recusants ;  it  was  agreed  that  diplomatic  relations  should 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  take  place  between  the  two  courts, 
and  Panzani  was  succeeded  in  his  post  at  I-ondon  by  a 
Scotchman  named  Conn,  whose  place  was  afterwards  taken 
by  an  agent  of  higher  rank,  the  count  Rosetti.  The  catho- 
lics behaved  with  great  insoiencej  "  they,"  says  Clarendon, 
attempted  "  and  sometimes  obtained  proselytes  of  weak,  unin- 
formed ladies,  with  such  cireumstatiees  as  provoked  the  rage 
and  destroyed  the  charity  of  great  and  powerful  families," 
and  they  urged  the  court  on  in  all  its  ruinous  and  oppressive 
measures.  "  To  conclude,"  he  adds,  "they  carried  them- 
selves so  as  if  they  had  been  suborned  by  the  Scots  to  root 
out  their  own  religion." 

The  punishments  of  those  who  impugned  the  innovations 
in  the  church  were  very  severe,  and  the  licensing  of  the  press 
being  in  the  bands  of  the  dominant  party,  no  works  in  oppo- 
sition to  them  could  be  printed.  It  was  not  even  permitted 
to  assail  the  church  of  Rome;  and  will  it  be  believed  that 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Jewell's  works,  and  the  celebrated 
Practice  of  Piety  now  failed  to  obtain  a  hcense  to  be  printed '! 

The  treatment  of  the  father  of  the  excellent  archbishop 
Leighton  at  this  time  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pun- 
ishcnents  inflicted  on  those  who  drew  down  on  themselves 
the  vengeance  of  the  implacable  Laud.  Leighton,  a  Seota 
divine,  had  printed  in  Holland  a  book  named  '  Zion's  Plea 
against  Prelacy,'  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment. In  this  he  no  doubt  treated  the  bishops  with  great 
rudeness  and  violence,  terming  them  "  men  of  blood,"  and 
prelacy '' antichristian,"  showing  the  "fearful  sin  of  their 
pestering  God'sworship,  and  overlaying  people's  consciences 
with  the  inventions  of  men,  yea,  with  the  trumpery  of  Anti- 
christ," and  calling  on  the  parliament  utterly  to  root  out  the 
hierarchy.  Speaking  of  the  queen  he  styled  her  a  daughter 
of  Heth,  that  is  simply  a  papist  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
for  this  he  wns  sentenced  by  thecourt  of  Star-chamber  (1630) 
to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  life  ;  to  be  fined  10,000/,  j 
to  be  degraded  of  his  ministry;  lo  be  pilloried,  whipped,  have 
an  ear  cropped  off,  a  nostril  slit,  and  his  cheek  branded  with  an 
SS,  (i.  e.  Sower  of  Sedition,)  at  Westminster,  and  the  same 
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to  be  repeated  some  days  after  at  Cheapside.*  When  ini 
cruel  aeiiteiice  was  pronounced,  Laud  pulled  off  liia  cap  am 
gave  God  thanks  for  it,  and  in  his  Diary  he  records  minute 
ly  and  without  the  slightest  pity  or  remorse  how  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  Leighton  lay  in  his  dungeon  till  the  year 
1G41,  when  he  was  released  by  the  parliament. 

William  Prynne,  a  barrister,  published  at  this  time  a  pon- 
derous quarto  volume  named  '  Histriomastyx,'  full  of  zeal  and 
learning  against  plays  and  players.  Prynne  had  already  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Laud  aiid  the  high-ehurchmen  by  some 
works  against  Arminianism  and  pretutic  jurisdiction,  ana 
they  were  on  the  watch  for  him.  It  happeued  that  about  six 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  Prynne's  book  the  queen  per- 
formed a  part  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset-house ;  as  in  Prynne's 
book  it  was  said  "  that  women-actors  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  all  notorious,  impudent,  prostituted  strumpets," 
which  in  the  table  of  contents  was  thus  referred  to,  "  Women- 
actors  notorious  whores,"  Laud  showed  this  to  the  king, 
affirming  that  it  was  meant  for  the  queen,  (by  the  spirit  ol 
prophecy  no  doubt,)  but  the  royal  pair  tooii  no  notice  of  it. 
Laud,  resolved  not  to  be  balked,  set  bis  trusty  chaplain  Petei 
Heylin  to  hunt  through  all  Prynne's  works,  and  to  collect 
the  scandalous  points  out  of  them.  These  Laud  carried 
himself  to  Noy  on  a  Sunday  moniing,  desiring  him  to  pros- 
ecute Prynne  in  the  Star-chamber,  Noy  did  as  directed, 
and  Prynne  was  sentenced  to  be  fined  lOOOZ.  ;  to  be  expelled 
Oxford  and  Linooln'e-tnn ;  to  be  degraded  from  his  profes- 
sion in  the  law ;  to  stand  twice  in  (he  pillory,  lose  an  ear 
each  time,  have  his  books  burnt  before  hi;n  by  the  hangman, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  life.  This  sentence  also  was  carried 
into  effect. 

At  this  time  also  Dr.  Baslwick,  aloarned  physician,  having 
published  a  book  called  "  Elenchus  Papismi  ef  Flagellum 
Episcoporum  Latialium,"  in  answer  to  one  Short,  a  papist, 
was  broug'it  before  the  high  commission-court  for  it ;  for 
though,  as  he  said,  and  as  the  title  shows,  it  was  directed  only 
against  the  bishops  of  Rome,  it  probably  contained  hits  at 
episcopacy  in  general.  He  too  was  sentenced  to  be  fined 
1000/.,   ejtcommunicaled,  forbidden  to  practise  physic,  and 

•  See  Ned'a  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i.538,and  Harris's  Life  of  Charles 
I.  360.  Whitelonke  and  HeylLn  say  that  Leighlon  coanaetled  the  par- 
liament "  \f,  kiil  all  the  biahopa  by  amiting  them  under  the  fifth  rib." 
Heal  and  Pearce  say  that  there  ore  no  such  words  in  his  hook.  Even 
if  he  had  used  them,  they  were  it  common  figtuutive  expressed  at  thai 
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imprisoned  till  he  should  recant.  At  the  same  time  one 
Chovvnev,  "  a  fierce  papist,"  wrote  a  botili  in  defence  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  proving  it  to  be  a  true  church,  and  Land 
approved  of  the  book  and  accepted  the  dedication  of  it 
Whitelocke  says  he  was  told  tliat  the  bishops  in  their  censure 
of  BastwLclt  denied  that  they  held  their  jurisdiction  as  bish- 
ops from  the  kiug,  affirming  that  they  had  it  from  God  only. 

Another  sufferer  in  these  days  waa  John  Lilburne,  after- 
wards SO  famous.  He  was  then  a  mere  youth,  but  being 
convicted  of  distributing  pamphluts  against  the  bishops  he  was 
whipped  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster,  sel  in  the  pillory, 
and  treated  with  great  cruelty. 

The  modes  in  which  Charles  raised  a  revenue  at  this 
time  were  as  follows;  1.  He  levied  tonnage  and  poundage, 
increasing  the  duties  in  many  cases.  3.  He,  for  a  certain 
fine,  pardoned  frauds  in  the  sale  of  former  crown-lands,  and 
allowed  defective  titles  to  be  remedied.  S.  He  obliged  all 
who  had  not  come  to  receive  knighthood  at  his  coronation 
to  compound  for  their  negleoi  4.  He  revived  monopolies, 
giving  them  to  companies  of  nixfchants  who  were  to  pay  a 
large  sum  down,  and  a  certain  annual  duty  on  the  articles 
ihey  sold  or  manufactured.  5.  He  extorted  fines  for  disobe- 
dience to  proclamations,  even  when  they  had  been  contrary 
to  law,  such  as  that  of  his  father  against  building  in  and 
about  London.  6.  The  forest-laws  were  revived,  and  the 
king's  forestal  rights  asserted  to  the  great  havock  of  private 
property.  The  forests  in  Essex  were  so  extended  as  to 
take  in  almost  the  whole  county.  ,  Lord  Southampton 
thus  lost  so  much  of  his  property  as  to  be  nearly  ruined, 
and  several  others  were  heavily  fined  for  encroachments. 
In  a  word,  the  king,  looking  upon  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  as  having  been  so  many  usurpations  on  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown,  thought  himself  justified  in 
the  use  of  every  act  of  power  exercised  by  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

Though  much  individual  hardship  was  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  these  arbitrary  modes  of  taxation,  the  country  w!is 
on  the  whole  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  advocates  of 
Charles  would  fain  ascribe  the  merit  of  this  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  a  more  natural  and  adequate  cause  is  the  energy 
of  the  English  people,  which  even  the  worst  government  is 
unable  totally  to  repress. 

The  year  1636  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  stand  made 
by  the  celebrated  John  Hampden  and  others  against  the 
arbitrary  system  of  taxation  now  exercised  by  the  crown 
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The  impost  which  gave  occaBion  to  it  was  that  of  ship. 
money,  a  device  of  the  apostate  lawyer  Noy,  who,  by  a  dili- 
gent search  through  the  dusty  records  of  the  Tower,  had 
discoveied  that  iu  ancient  times  the  seaports,  the  maritime 
counties,  and  even  some  places  iiiiand  had  been  required  to 
furnish  shipping  for  the  public  service.  What  use  Noy  pro- 
posed to  make  of  his  discovery  hia  death  prevents  us  from 
ascertainiog ;  but  his  seed  had  not  fallen  on  a  bacreji  soil 
in  the  council,  for,  in  1634,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  magis- 
trates of  London  and  other  ports  requiring  them  to  furnish 
ships  of  war  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  fully  equipped.  The 
citizens  of  Loudon  pleaded  their  charter,  but  (o  no  purpose ; 
the  writ  was  every  where  obeyed.  There  was  a  plausible 
pretext  indeed  for  augmenting  the  navy  at  this  time.  The 
rovers  of  the  piratic  states  of  Africa  dared  to  appear  even 
in  tbe  British  channel,  and  landed  <ind  carried  away  into 
slavery  the  people  of  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the 
French  and  Dutch  fished  with  impunity  in  the  British  seas. 
]iut  Charles  had  another  reason  for  wishing  to  he  master  of 
a  powerful  navy.  His  anxiety  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palat- 
inate, and  probably  his  dislike  of  Calvinism  and  freedom, 
had  caused  him,  in  1631,  to  sign  a.  secret  treaty  with  Spain 
for  the  conquest  of  Holland,  his  share  of  the  spoil  to  be  the 
isles  of  Zealand.*  Yet  so  inconsistent  and  insincere  was 
this  ill-judging  prince,  that  the  very  next  year,  (1(532,)  he 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  malcontentB  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  aid  them  in  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  sovereignly  for  himself,  or  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the  elector  palatine.  But 
there  was  a  Spanish  party  in  his  council,  and  lord  Cottington 
informed  the  court  of  Madrid  of  theintrigue.f  Charles  then 
adhered  to  the  former  treaty,  till,  aware  that  the  house  of 
Austria  was  only  illuding  him,  he  was  induced  by  the  queen's 
party  in  the  cabinet  to  form  closer  relations  with  the  court 
of  Prance;  yet  he  still  made  overtures  to  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  drew  on  himself  the  secret 
enmity  of  both. 

Charles  had  now  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  ship-money  had  been  imposed  was  thus  fully 
answered.  But  the  precedents  collected  by  Noy  it  was 
now  thought  might  be  made  to  extend  much  further,  and 
give  origin  to  a  sotirce  of  permanent  revenue.     The  honoi 
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of  tliis  discoverv  is  ascribed  to  the  liite  speaker  Finch,  now 
chief  justice  of" the  common  pleas.  Writs  for  the  levy  of 
Bhip-LLioney  were  accordingly  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  all 
the  coHcilies,  and  when  the  people  murmured,  an  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges  in  favor  of  its  legality  whs  obtained 
by  the  court  and  published.  Some,  however,  ventured  (o 
appeal  to  the  laws  against  it.  The  first  was  the  stout- 
hearted citizen  John  Chambers,  who  brought  an  action 
against  the  lord  mayor  for  imprisoning  him  oa  his  refusal 
to  pay  it.  Lord  Say  and  Mr  Hampden  also  appealed  to 
justice,  and  the  decision  in  the  case 
sit  the  matter  to  rest  and  show  that 
h    !     I    d  f 
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certainly  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  the  present  case,  but 
they  were  in  early  times,  and  could  not  claim  auihorliy 
line  the  aforesaid  statutes.  "  But,"  said  Bankes,  ''  this  power 
is  innate  iu  the  person  of  an  absolute  king,  and  .n  the  per- 
sons of  the  kings  of  Enghind.  It  is  not  any  ways  derived 
from  the  people,  but  reserved  nnto  the  king  when  positive 
laws  first  began.  For  the  king  of  England,  he  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch ;  nothing  can  he  given  to  an  absolute  prince 
but  what  is  inherent  in  his  nature.  He  can  do  no  wrong ; 
he  is  the  sole  judge,  and  we  ought  not  to  question  liim." 
•■This  imposiuon  without  parliament,"  said  judge  Crawley, 
'  appertains  to  the  king  originally,  and  to 
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ipso  facto,  if  he  be  a  soiereign,  m  right  of  his  sovereigntj 
from  the  crown  Yon  cannot  have  a  king  without  these 
royal  rights,  do,  not  by  act  oi  -parliament "  Finch  main- 
tained that  no  act  of  parliament  could  bar  the  king  of  his 
right  to  defend  bis  people,  and  that  therefore  acts  "  to  bind 
the  king  not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons  and 
goods,  and  their  money,  loo,"  are  void. 

Seven  of  the  twelve  judges  gave  judgment  for  the  crown ; 
the  remaining  five  in  favor  of  Hampden:  Croke  and  Button, 
two  of  the  most  diftinguisbed,  denying  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  alleged  right  of  the  crown,  and  tha  legality  of  the 
writ  for  ship-money.*  The  tax  was  now  adjudged  lawful, 
but  the  judgment,  as  Clarendon  observes,  "proved  of  more 
advantage  and  credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned  (Mr. 
Hampden)  than  to  the  king's  service."  The  high  notions 
of  the  royal  authority  put  forth  by  the  crown  lawyers  alarmed 
all  classes  of  people,  for  they  saw  no  limitation  to  it  but  the 
royal  will ,  and  though  Charles  himself  might  be  an  Antonine, 
it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  his  successor  to  be  a  Tiberius. 
Ship-money  henceforth  was  very  reluctantly  paid  :  it  is  said 
not  to  have  averaged  more  than  90,000/.  a-year,  a  sum,  how- 
ever, equal  to  three  subsidies. 

The  indomilabie  Prynne  had  from  his  dungeon  put  forth 
a  tract  called  'News  from  Ipswich,'  in  which  he  assailed 
the  prelates  with  great  violence  ;  Bastwick,  too,  had  written 
diatribes  against  them,  and  a  clergyman  named  Burton, 
who  had  been  chaplain  to  Charles  when  prince,  took  the 
same  ground.  They  were  prosecuted  in  the  slar-chamher, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  have  their  ears  cut  off,  and  be  imprisoned  during 
life.  They  were  sent  to  the  castles  of  Carnarvon,  Lancas- 
ter, and  Launceston,  and  were  afterwards  removed  to  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Sciily. 

Williama,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  though  no  model  of  moral 
perfection,  was  a  man  in  ability  greatly  superior  to  Laud, 
with  whose  new-fa.ngled  theology  he  did  not  agree,  and  ho 
had  much  more  statesmanlike  ideas  on  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  puritans.  Though  it  was  chiefiy  through  Wil- 
liams that  Laud  had  obtained    his  lirst    bishopric,  he  had 

•  CroUe  intended  at  first  to  g^ve  jiidEBient  for  the  king,  but  his  wife, 
"a  good  and  pious  wnioan,"  told  hini,aays  Whitetocke,"  diat  she  hoped 
he  would  do  notliing  ngidnat  hie  conBOience,  for  ftnr  of  any  danger  ot 
prejudice  to  him  or  Mb  family ;  and  that  she  would  be  contented  tc 
suffer  want  or  any  misery  with  him  rather  than  be  an  ocoasiiin  for  hini 
'o  do  or  say  any  thing  against  his  judjjment  find  cotiseiencK  " 
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no  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  he  was  beut  on  his  ruin.  Wil- 
liams was  therefore  accused  in  the  stur-chamhei-  of  divulg- 
ing secrelH  of  state;  whiJe  this  charge  was  pending  he  was 
charged  with  tampering  witli  the  king's  witnesses,  and  was 
suspended  from  his  office,  fined  lO.fiOO^.,  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  during  pleasure  in  the  Tower.  Aflerwards 
a  tetter  from  Osbaldiston,  master  of  Westminsfer  school,  in 
which  the  words  "  little  urchin"  and  "little  great  man" 
were  thought  to  he  meant  for  Laud,  being  found  among  his 
papers,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  further  fine  of  5000/.  to 
the  king,  aad  3000/.  to  the  archbisiiop. 

The  state  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  to  which  they 
were  now  subjected  made  men  seek  for  a  place  of  retreat, 
and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Nt.  n 
World.  In  1629  a  charter  had  been  obtained  for  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
religious  sectaries  sailed  thither.  Numbers  followed  in 
the  subsequent  years,  and  the  settlements  were  extended 
through  the  prorince,  which  was  henceforth  named  New 
England.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  resist  the 
levying  of  ship-money,  persona  of  higher  rank,  the  lords 
Say  and  Brook,  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Hampden,  his  kins- 
man Oliver  Cromwell,  and  others,  resolved  to  quit  their 
now  enslaved  and  degraded  country.  These  last  were 
actually  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take  them  off, 
(1638,)  when  a  proclamation,  dictated  by  the  bigotry  of 
Laud,  appeared,  forbidding  masters  of  ships  to  carry  out 
any  passenger  who  had  not  a  license  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  a  testimonial  of  conformity  from  the  minister  of 
his  parish. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  England:  the  aifairs 
nf  Scotland  will  now  claim  our  attention. 

In  the  year  1633  Charles  visited  his  native  kingdom  for 
the  first  time  since  his  accession.  He  was  received  with 
great  affection  and  loyalty,  and  crowned  with  the  usual 
splendor.  But  Laud,  his  evil  genius,  attended  him,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  shocked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  altar  with  wax  tapers  and  a  crucifix,  before 
which  the  officiating  prelates  bowed  as  they  passed  ;  and 
when  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  declined  wearing  the  gor- 
geous habits  provided  for  him,  Laud  rudely  forced  him  from 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  put  Maxwell  bishop  of  Ross  in 
his  place. 

A  parliament  followed,  which  gave  the  king  an  occa 
(or  displaying  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  served  to  alie 
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from  him  the  affections  of  maHyof  his  nobles  He  hid 
indwd,  some  years  belore  inflicted  a  wound,  winch  Mili 
rankled,  liy  a  measure  lor  tlie  redemption  ol  the  chnri^i'- 
landa  aud  tiihes  which  the  nobdiiy  and  gentry  hid  so  raven- 
ously seized  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ,  for  it  must  he 
conteased,  that  whatever  vilne  the  bcoitiih  people  may  set 
on  religion,  liberty,  and  other  iiuportaut  matter^),  tbeie  ib  no 
point  on  «hich  they  ire  oo  treinbliiiglj  iilive  as  m  what 
concerii'5  their  property 

Cbirle's  left  Sroiland  alter  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
troubles,  and  the  pruBecutioo  of  lord  Baltnerino  shortly 
after  powerlully  aided  to  ahenate  the  nobility  This  noble- 
man, « ho  had  been  one  of  the  opposition  in  pirlmnient, 
bippened  to  hvie  in  his  possession  a  copj  ol  in  ipi>log)  tor 
then  condQct,  nhich  he  and  his  friends  intended  to  present, 
but  were  mlhlield  by  the  feir  of  exciting  the  royal  diaplei&- 
uie  A  transcript  ol  ihis  was  aurreptitionsly  obtained  by 
one  who  Has  his  private  enemy,  and  commiinieated  to  the 
ari,hliishop  of  St  Andiews,  by  whom  it  was  conve)ed  to  the 
king,  Willi  an  assurance  that  it  had  been  circulated  for  sig- 
nature throughout  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  the  nobles  who 
upheld  the  clergy  in  their  opposition  to  the  'urplice  Bal- 
meriiio  nas  therefore  selected  for  an  example,  and  he  wis 
indicted  on  the  statute  o{  kobing-maktng ,  or  caufling  discoid 
between  the  king  and  his  people.  A  jury,  with  lord  Traquau, 
one  ol  the  ministers,  for  foreman,  wat>  selected  to  try  him  , 
yet  so  flagrantly  ini[|uitous  was  the  proceeding,  that  even 
that  jury  found  him  guilty  only  by  the  majority  of  the  fore- 
man's casting  vote.  The  people  were  furious  at  this  decision, 
and  it  was  resolved,  in  secret  consultations,  that  if  any  thing 
happened  to  him,  they  would  massacre  those  who  hsd  found 
him  guilty.  Traquair  on  learning  this  hasted  up  to  London, 
and  a  pardon  was  granted  to  Balmerino.  But  the  impression 
which  his  danger  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  nobility  and 
people  was  deep  and  permanent. 

In  religion  matters  were  pushed  on  in  order  to  bring  Scot- 
land to  a  uniformity  with  England.  The  bishops  began  to 
appropriate  the  civil  dignities  to  themselves.  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  was  made  chancellor;  Maxwell  bishop  of  Ross 
aspired  to  the  office  of  lord  treasurer ;  and  of  the  fourteen 
prelates,  nine  were  membersof  the  privy  council.  They  had 
courts  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission, and,  acting  under  the  influence  of  Laud,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  canons  and  a  liturgy  for  the  church  of 
Scotland.     They  commeicci  with  the  former,  sanctioning 
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Ihe  latter  before  it  was  prepared.  Tlie  whole  structure  of 
presbytery  was  dissolved  by  tliese  canons.  Each  church  was 
to  have  a  font  ai  the  entrance  and  an  altar  in  the  ohaiicei; 
and  various  other  regulations  were  made  which  the  people 
regarded  as  little  better  than  popery.  The  liturgy  which 
was  compiled  was  formed  oa  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  came  nearer  to  the  mass,  of  which  a  report  soon  spread 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation.  From  the  pul- 
pits the  clergy  declaimed  against  it;  it  was  reprob^ed  in 
conversation  and  in  pamphlets,  Spottiawood  and  the  elder 
and  more  experienced  preJates  recommended  great  caution 
in  introducing  it;  but  on  its  transmission  to  London  and  ap- 
proval by  Laud,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  enjoining  it 
to  be  used  in  every  parish-church  in  the  kingdom  by  a  cet- 

On  the  appointed  day,  (July  23,  1637,}  the  dean  of  Edin- 
burgh prepared  to  officiate  according  Co  the  liturgy  in  St. 
Giles,  the  bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Gray-friars'  church;  the 
judges,  prelates,  and  members  of  the  privy  council  were  pres- 
ent in  the  former,  which  was  thronged  with  people.  The 
service  began,  when  an  old  woman,  filled  with  zeal,  sprang 
up  and  flung  the  stool  she  sat  on  at  the  dean's  head,  crying, 
"Villain!  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my  lug?"  A  tumult 
arose,  the  women  rushed  to  seize  the  dean,  and  he  escaped 
with  difficulty  ;  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ascended  the  pulpit 
to  appease  the  people ;  sticks  and  stones  were  flung  at  him,  and 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  oiagistrales,  he  would  have  perished  on 
the  spot.  In  tlie  other  church  the  service  was  interrupted 
by  tears,  groans,  and  lamentations,  but  there  was  no  violence. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Scotland,  the  efforts  of  the  prelates 
were  unavailing,  and  the  liturgy  was  used  only  at  St,  An- 
drew's and  in  three  other  cathedrals. 

The  clergy  had  been  directed  to  purchase  two  copies  of 
the  liturgy  for  each  parish,  and  the  prelates  now  proceeded  to 
enjbrce  obedience  to  this  mandate.  A  divine  named  Hen- 
derson and  three  others  present^ed  supplications  to  suspend 
the  uharge.  These  being  backed  by  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  general  aversion  from  the  liturgy  becom- 
ing manifest,  the  council  made  a  representation  to  the  king, 
obscurely  intimating  a  desire  that  the  liturgy  should  be  re- 
called. But  prudent  concession  was  a  thing  unknown  to 
Charles  ;  a  stern  reproof  and  an  injunction  of  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  ritual  were  the  answer  returned.  The  con- 
sequence  vas  an  immense  accession  to  the  number  of  Ihe 
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supplications  and  aii  organizati  jti  of  the  opponents  of  the 
liturgy  tliroughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  month  of  October  vast  niirabers  of  people  flocked 
loEdiiiliurgh  to  learn  the  king's  reply  to  the  supplications 
whieli  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  A  proclamation  ordered 
them  to  disperse ;  ihey  in  return  drew  op  an  accusation 
against  the  prelates  on  account  of  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
which  was  rapidly  subscribed  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy, 
and  people  all  through  Scotland.  The  following  month  they 
re-asaerabled  in  increased  force,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  council  to  choose  representatives  lo  carry  on  the 
accusation,  they  appointed  several  of  the  nobility,  two  gen- 
tlemen for  eacb  county,  and  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  and 
burgesses  for  each  presbjtery  and  borough.  Thus  were 
formed  the  celebrated  Tables,  or  committees,  which  being 
subdivided  and  regulated,  gave  order  and  consistency  to  their 
union.  Their  demands  now  increased;  they  required  the 
abrogation  of  the  high  commission,  the  canons  and  the  litur- 
gy. To  this  neither  Laud  nor  the  king  could  yield  without 
the  ruin  of  their  favorite  plans,  and  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued censuring  the  supplicants,  and  forbidding  them  to  assem- 
ble under  the  penalties  of  treason. 

This  was  a  fata!  measure  to  the  crown ;  for  the  Tables 
forthwith  resolved  on  a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant,  the 
bond  of  religious  union  first  adopted  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  and  twice  renewed  in  the  reign  of  James.  It 
took  its  name  and  character  from  the  covenants  of  Israel 
with  Jehovah  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  also  partook 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  bonds  of  mutual  defence  and 
maintenance  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Scotland.  It  was 
now  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  Johnstone  of  Wariston,  a  distinguished  advocate. 
It  renounced  popery  and  all  its  doctrines,  practices,  and 
claims  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  then  declaring  the  liturgy 
and  canons  to  be  thus  virtually  renounced,  concluded  with 
aa  obligation  to  resist  them,  to  defend  each  other,  and  tc 
support  the  king  in  preserving  religion,  liberty,  and  law. 
The  supplicants  were  invited  by  the  Tables  to  repair  to  a 
solemn  meeting  at  Edinburgh ;  a  fast  was  appointed,  and  the 
preachers,  as  directed,  recommended  a  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant. Accordingly  on  the  1st  of  March,  1638,  in  the  Gray- 
friara'  church,  it  was  solemnly  renewed  with  prayer  and 
spiritual  exhortations.  The  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and 
thousands  of  all  orders  jexes,  and  ages  subscribed  it ;  copies 
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were  traQsmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  ii  was  ever j 
where  subscribed  with  shouts  of  joy,  or  with  tears  of  contri- 
tion for  llieir  past  defections.  Within  two  months  alt  Scot- 
land (Aberdeen  excepted)  was  banded  to  the  covenant 
Men  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  Heaven  ;  the  austerity  of  devotion 
increased ;  a  rehgious  gloom  soon  pervaded  all  the  relations 
of  social  life,  and  the  fanatic  spirit  assumed  new  vigor. 

An  independent  assembly  and  a  free  parliament  were 
the  demands  of  the  covenanters.  The  court  employed  every 
art  to  illude  them,  being  secretly  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.  With  this  view  all  their  demands  (after  Cha'iea 
had  taken  sufficient  care  to  convince  them  of  his  insincerity) 
were  suddenly  coocedei!,  and  an  assembly  was  held  at  Glas- 
gow (Nov.  21)  to  regulate  the  church.  The  marquess  of 
Hamilton,  the  king's  representative,  was  instructed  to  excite 
jealousies  among  the  members,  and  if  he  found  it  reative  to 
dissolve  it.  Seeing  he  could  not  manage  it,  he  therefore,  un- 
der pretext  of  its  being  irregularly  chosen,  and  consequently 
not  competent  to  the  trial  of  prelates,  declared  it  dissolvetl, 
but  the  members  refused  to  separate ;  their  resolution  was 
approved  of  by  many  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  accession 
to  their  side  of  the  potent  earl  of  Argyle  gave  them  increased 
courage.  The  acts  of  the  six  preceding  assemblies  were 
forthwith  annulled,  the  canons,  liturgy,  and  high  commission 
were  condemned,  and  episcopacy  was  abolished.  Eight  of 
the  bishops  were  excommunicated,  four  deposed,  and  two 
suspended.  And  thus  was  prostrated  at  one  blow  the  fabric 
which  it  had  occupied  two  reigns  to  erect. 

It  had  been  Hamilton's  advice  to  the  king  from  the  begin- 
ning to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
had  therefore  been  made.  To  procure  money,  loans  were 
required  from  the  nobility;  under  the  iufluence  of  Laud,  the 
church  contributed  largely  ;  and  the  catholics,  at  the  call  of 
the  queen,  and  well  aware  that  it  w!is  their  interest  to  support 
the  crown,  from  which  alone  they  could  expect  favor,  gave 
their  money  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  War,  as  it  was 
denominated.  Arms  and  artillery  were  provided,  the  coun- 
ties were  required  to  send  their  trained  bands  or  militia, 
and  the  peers  to  lead  their  retainers  in  arms  to  York;  a 
negotiation  (which,  however,  was  frustrated)  was  also  entered 
into  with  the  regency  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  use  of  six 
thousand  veterans.  The  covenanters,  oh  their  side,  prepared 
for  a  defensive  war.  By  means  of  the  numerous  Scottish 
uedlers  who   hawked   their   wares  through   England,    thej 
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opened  a  coinrauuication  with  Che  English  puritans.  Rifihe- 
lieu,  willing  to  repay  Charles  in  kind,  secretly  supplied  them 
with  money,  and  arms  and  ammunition  were  purchased  on 
the  continent.  The  coicnant  was  sent  to  the  Scots  in  the 
Swedish  service  for  their  subscription  ;  and  Alexander  Lesley, 
an  officer  of  great  experience  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  was 
invited  over  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to 
be  raised  Many  other  able  officers  also  returned  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  country;  the  pulpits  inculcated  the  justice  of 
lefen"!  ve  warfare,  and  resounded  with  the  curse  of  Meroz 
o  those  who  "  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
n  gl  ty  Volunteers  crowded  to  the  standards  and  were 
d  sc  pi  ned  by  Ijesley  and  his  officers ;  the  royai  castles  were 
all  surp  sed,  and  the  port  of  Leith  was  put  into  a  state  of 
delence  When  the  Gordons  rose  under  their  chief,  the  earl 
of  Huntley,  to  maintain  the  royai  cause  in  the  north,  the  earl 
of  Montrose  inarched  against  them,  and  compelled  Huntley 
to  come  aa  a  hostage  to  Edinburgh. 

The  king  advanced  at  the  head  of  twenty-three  thousand 
men  to  Berwick.  Lesley  took  his  position  at  Dunse-law; 
while  Munro,  the  second  in  command,  was  stationed  at 
Kelso.  The  armies  were  about  equal  in  number;  the  king 
was  superior  in  cavalry,  but  in  infantry  the  advantage  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  (be  Scots,  who,  in  addition  to  supe- 
rior discipline  and  better  officers,  were  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  fanatic  devotion,  while  the  English  soldiers  were  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
Scottish  camp  continually  resounded  with  psalmody  and 
prayer ;  morning  and  evening  the  men  were  summoned  to 
their  devotions  by  beat  of  drum,  and  two  sermons  each  day 
kept  up  their  fervor. 

Lord  Holland,  who  commanded  the  English  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced to  Kelso,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  Scottish  forces  his 
men  turned  and  fled.  The  king,  who  had  expected  that  the 
Scottish  nation  would  have  submitted  at  once  on  his  appear- 
ance at  the  head  ol  an  army,  saw  his  hopes  all  baffled,  and 
now  easily  discerned  that  all  who  attended  him  were  adverse 
to  a  war ;  Laud  too,  aware  of  the  superior  strength  of  the 
Scots,  counselled  peace,  and  the  Scots  themselves  were  very 
reluctant  to  carry  niatters  to  an  extremity  with  their  sovereign. 
Proposals  for  an  accommodation  were  therefore  readily  lis- 
tened to ;  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  the  royal  camp, 
(June  11,)  the  king  treated  with  them  in  person,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  parliament  and  a  general  aiisembly  should  meet 
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in  the  month  of  August  "o  regulate  the  affairs  of  church  ind 
Btite  The  Scottish  army  was  fhcii  disbandf-d  nd  the  riryal 
cistlea  nere  restored 

Ihe  aaaenbl]  and  the  pirliiment  met  at  the  appointed 
time  the  farmer  came  to  the  same  conclusions  respecting 
epi6i^opacy  nd  the  other  matters  as  that  oi  Gliagow  hid 
done  and  Traquair  who  pre-ided  oier  u  gave  the  ro)al 
assent  to  then  For  this  he  had  the  kings  permission 
VI  ho  however  was  resolved  to  revoke  when  he  should  hive 
the  power  iheie  in  his  nimd  unl  twful  cont^essious  The 
parlMinent  nit  proving  manigeable  was  pioDgued  fir  'iix 
months 

Chailes  nowHummmed  lord  Weiivorth  over  fro^i  Ire 
land  v*here  he  had  fjr  some  years  held  the  ofhce  ot  bri 
deputy  He  consulted  v*ith  him  Laud  and  Hamilton  on 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  the  result  of  then  deliberations 
wts  a  re-iolulion  to  reduce  the  Si^ots  by  force  of  arms 
bome  other  members  of  the  councd  were  then  adde)  to 
them  m  order  to  deliberate  on  the  mode  of  providing 
funds  for  the  war  at  their  instances  Charles  agreed  to 
call  a  parliament  meantime  writs  were  issued  for  the  levy 
jf  fthip-nioney  and  the  lords  ubscribed  vanou"  sums 
Weiitwortb  giving  the  example  by  putting  down  hn  mn  e 
lor  i^  0001  It  was  arranged  that  the  parliament  should 
n  t  1  e  oalled  till  the  following  April  m  order  to  give  Went 
worth  an  opportunity  of  holding  a  parliament  previouslj  m 
Irtiaiid  to  which  country  he  returned  with  the  title  ol  krd- 
lieuteiant  he  was  also  elevated  in  the  Enghsh  peerage  by 
he  I  g  created  earl  of  Strafford 

1  he  covenanters  had  sent  the  eails  of  Dumfer  nline  and 
Loilon  md  sir  William  Doughs  and  Mr  Barclay  as  their 
i^onnis  loners  to  London  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the 
pr  rogation  of  the  parliament  and  other  injuries  they  were 
il  o  t  wodd  appear  instiutted  ti  deal  with  the  iiscon 
tented  Eiglsh*  Traquair  however  had  got  possession  of 
the  LOpv  Ji  i  ktler  aldrc&sed  to  the  king  of  Frant-e  {au 

*  "  They  hud  greit  reaort  to  them,"  saya  Whiteloeke,  "  and  mmiy 
secret  oontioils  held  with  them  by  the  discontented  English,  chietJy  by 
tJiose  who  favored  [)resbj'tery  and  were  no  frienda  to  bishops,  or  had 
ELlffired  in  the  late  cenBurea  in  the  star-chamber,  exchequer,  high 
commission,  and  other  jodicBtoricB.  They  also  who  tndmed  to  a  repuilic 
had  much  corteapandenue  with  tham,  and   they  oourlEd  all,  fomenled  . 

hnppy  tinitfa.  The  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  Holknd,  the  lord  Say 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great  interest 
and  quality  were  deep  in  with  them." 
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Roi)  and  signed  by  Lesley,  Mar,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Mom 

gomery,  Loudon,  and  the  secretary  Forrester,  justifyiug  theh 

cause  aijd  asking  for  aid.     The  commissioners,  therefore 

were  arrested    and  Loudon  was  committed  to  the  Tower 

It  is  said  t  ar 

any  trial ;  w  S       m 

to  the  mar      ss.        H  g  ^  g 

entered  th         rtin 

recall  it,  o  S 


land,  wher 
grant  of  n 
April    1640 


pdrty  gie^  g  T  g 

ing  of  the     es 

terms  the  g 

land   ind  g        m 

V  ce  troni 

office  of  m  g 

required  t  g 

lave  time  enoigl  given  them  to  represent  any  grievance 
and  have  a  favorable  answer.  The  coinmons,  having  then 
ohosen  setjeant  Glannle  speaker,  prepared  to  proceed  to 
bnsiness  *  Whilst  men  '  says  Clarendon,  "gazed  vpon 
each  other  looking  vho  should  begin,  (much  the  greatest 
part  haiing  never  before  sat  in  parliameut,)  Mr.  Pym,  a  man 
of  good  reputation  but  much  better  known  afterwards,  who 
had  bcei  as  long  in  those  assemblies  as  any  man  then  living, 
brake  the  i  e  In  a  peeeh  of  two  hours'  length,  he  enu- 
merated and  disphyed  alt  the  grievances  which  afflicted  the 
state  nider  the  heads  o{  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament, 
njury  lo  the  eatabi  ahed  religion,+  and  invasion  of  the  sub- 


'  Tel  Be  n  Pt  always  at  eight  of  the  olooft  and  rose  at  twelve  , 
which  were  the  old  parliament  hours :  tliat  the  comniitteea  upon  whom 
the  great"Bt  burden  of  bnaness  lay  might  liave  the  aflemooiis  for  tlieir 
preparation  and  despatch."    Clarendon,  i.  233. 

t  "  The  principles  of  popery,"  said  he,  "  are  such  ae  are  inoompati- 
b'"  with  any  other  rellg-ion.  Tiieteiuay  be  a  Buspenaion  of  violence  foi 
some  by  certain  respects ;  but  the  altimate  end  even  <  f  (hat  iiiodetatinn 
is,  that  lliev  iiiaj  with  more  advaiitsge  extirpate  that  which  is  oppoulte 
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jctta  rights  of  liberty  and  property.  Having  then  shown 
that  these  were  as  hurtful  to  the  crown  as  to  the  people,  he 
proposed  that  the  lords  should  be  invited  to  join  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  and  in  searching  out  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  these  evils.  Other  members  followed  in  the  same  stram, 
but  when  one  of  them  termed  ship-money  an  ahmnmaUon, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  rep- 
rimiinded.  Clarendon  mentions  this,  "that  the  temper  and 
sobriety  of  that  house  may  be  taken  notice  of 

The  court,  being  impatient  for  the  money,  pre^  ailed  on  the 
peers  to  urge  the  commons  to- begin  with  the  supply.  Tlim 
interference  was  voted  to  he  a  high  breach  of  privilege. 
The  king  then  sent  to  say  that  if  they  would  grant  him 
twelve  subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  he  would  release 
all  his  title  or  pretence  to  ship-money  in  future.  Thia 
matter  was  debated  for  two  days,  when,  on  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Hyde,  that  the  question  of  supply  simply  should  be  first 
put,  sir  Henry  Vane,  the  treasurer,  said  that  he  had  author- 
ity to  state  that  the  king  would  only  accept  of  il  in  the 
manner  and  proportion  proposed  in  his  message.  He  was 
followed  by  the  solicitor-general,  and  it  being  near  five 
o'clock,  the  house  adjourned.  Next  day,  (May  5,)  the  king 
dissolved  the  parliament.  Three  members  were  then  com- 
mitted, and  a  declaration  was  published,  giving  tlie  reasons 
for  the  dissolution,  charging  the  disaffected. members  "  with 
attempting  to  direct  the  governn.ent,  and  to  examine  and 
censure  its  acta,  as  if  kings  were  bound  to  give  an  account 
of  their  regal  actions  and  of  their  manner  of  government  to 
their  subjects  assembled  in  parliament."  Thus  abruptly  ter- 
minated the  '  Short  Parliament,'  as  it  vvas  named ;  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  the  convocation  continued  to  sit  till  the 
end  of  the  month ;  it  passed  canons  ordering  the  clergy  to 
teach  the  people  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  damnable 
sin  of  resistance  to  their  authority,  imposing  on-  them  the  e.t 
coil.e.ra  oath,*  as  it  was  named,  and  regulating  the  position 
of  the  communion  table,  and  so  forth,  and  finally  granting 


to  them.  Laws  will  not  restrain  them  ;  oatbs  will  not.  The  pope  can 
dispense  with  both  these;  and  where  there  is  occasion,  his  command 
will  move  them  to  the  distuibance  of  the  realm  against  their  own  pri- 
vate disposition,  yea,  against  their  own  rea.son  and  judgment,  to  obey 
him.  The  king  and  the  itinjdom  can  have  no  security  but  in  their 
weakness  and  disabJity  to  do  hurt." 

■  Tlie  oath  was  to  maintain '.he  elrareh  as  it  was.     One  of  th      ' 
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the  king  a  benevoleiicti  of  lour  si  lUm^a  iti  the  >ouiid  f 

The  dissolution  wa  a  matter  of  e\u]tation  to  Pyii  i 
his  friends,  for  they  kne  *  that  the  kii  g  i  lu&t  soun  t,dll  an 
Other  parliament.  Ohver  St  John  sad  to  Hjde  that  all 
was  well,  and  that  it  would  be  worse  before  it  cou  d  le 
better,  and  that  thii  parliament  could  never  have  done  what 
was  necessarj  to  be  doDe  Their  communications  with 
the  Scottish  agents  now  became  more  frequent  and  their 
future  tactics  were  arranged 

Prepiirations  for  invading  Scolland  were  now  made  tie 
voluntary  loan  produced  300,000?, ;  the  counties  were  re- 
quired to  supply  each  a  certain  proportion  of  men,  provide 
then  with  coat  and  conduct-money,  and  furnish  horses.  It 
was  proposed  to  invade  Scolland  with  30,000  men  from 
England  and  10,000  men  from  Ireland,  while  Hamilton 
should  pour  down  with  10,000  move  from  the  Highlands. 
The  want  of  funds,  however,  and  the  activity  of  the  cove- 
nanters, frustrated  this  plan.  Charles  gave  the  chief  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  the  eari  of  Northumberland,  but  that 
nobleman  falling  sick  he  took  it  himself;  Strafford  was 
lieutenant-general;  lord  Conway,  who  was  a  military  man, 
commanded  the  cavalry. 

Conway  marched  with  the  first  tronps  that  were  levied 
into  Northumberland.  The  Scottish  army  of  26,000  men 
was  encamped  at  Dunsc,  and  on  the  I2th  of  August,  at  the 
desire,  as  they  thought,  of  their  English  friends,  they  crossed 
the  Tweed,  and  entered  England.  Conway  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Tyne  at  Newburn,  but  it  was  forced 
by  the  Scots,  who  speedily  became  masters  of  the  two 
northern  counties  which  being  tiie  loal  counties  enabled 
them  to  distress  the  city  of  London  whenever  they  pleased 
At  the  same  time  they  forced  the  inhabitants  to  pay  them 
5600/  a  week  and  they  seized  the  propertj  of  the  clergy 
and  the  catholics 

Ihe  king  mis  new  at  Yoik  Hith  an  dl  affected  army 
He  hid  Hummjued  a  great  counul  of  the  peeri  to  neet  him 
there  on  the  24th  ot  Septembpr  and  he  proposed  lo  Idj 
helore  it  the  petition  which  the  Scits  now  sent  him  he 
had  alio  recened  a  petition  subscribed  by  twelie  peers 
and  another  signed  by  ten  thousand  citizens  of  London 
privinfr  him  to  call  a  parliament — a  measure  which  h^ 
council  als3  adii  ed  Accordingly  when  the  great  counrd 
met,  he  announ  ed  his  intention  of  calhng  a  parliament  (or 
the  3d  of  November   and  -i\teen  peers  then  proceeded  to 
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Rippoii  to  negotiate  with  the  Scots.  The  trbaty  was  soon 
Iraiisfetred  to  Lonrlon,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  till  it  was 
concluded,  the  northern  counties  should  pay  the  Scots 
5600i.  a-week,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  supply  granted 
by  parliament. 

The  despotism  of  Charles  had  now  reached  its  close. 
We  have  exposed  it  freeiy;  we  have  shown  that  it  went  to 
depriving  the  nation  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  to  civilized 
man.  The  fives,  the  liberties,  the  properties  of  the  people, 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch,  who  held  himself 
accountable  to  Heaven  alone  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  he  claimed.  A  galling  ecclesiastical  tyranny  also 
prtssed  on  the  people,  fettering  conscience  and  controlling 
the  free  expression  of  thought.  Is  there  any  one  so  base, 
so  unworthy  of  the  name  of  freeman,  as  to  regret  that  this 
state  of  things  has  not  been  perpetuated  to  our  own  times? 
And  what  certainty  have  we  that  such  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  Charles  not  been  checked  in  his  career,  and 
that  popery  would  not  again  have  overspread  the  land,  if  he 
had  transmitted  the  plenitude  of  despotism  to  his  sons? 
We  are  now  to  witness  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  broke 
thiit  power,  and  to  treat  them  with  the  same  impartiality 
wliich  we  have  employed  in  the  case  of  the  monarch. 


CHAPTER    V, 
CHARLES  I.  (. 

1640—1641. 


On  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  that  parliament  met,  whose 
deeds,  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  rendered  it  the  most  mem- 
orable assembly  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  greatest 
exertions  had  been  made  by  both  parties  to  procure  returns 
favorable  to  their  political  views;  but  the  efforts  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  joined 
with  the  feelings  of  the  electors  themselves,  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  state,  had  obtained  them  a 
triumph  in  most  places  over  their  opponents.  But  to  the 
honor  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  disgrace  of  our  own  self- 
styled  age  of  Intel  ect,  it  ii  to  be  recorded,  that  in  no  single 
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case  did  the  popular  choice  fail,  as  we  have  seen  it  fall,  on 
the  mere  demagogue,  the  political  chariatan,  the  bankrupt  in 
fame  or  fortune,  who  cajoled  his  constituents  by  affecting  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own,  Bud  to  be  in  tiie  legislature  merely 
tlie  mouthpiece  of  theii  notions  and  whims.  The  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  this  was  subsequently  styled,  were 
in  genera!  men  of  high  moral  character,  of  cultivated  minds, 
of  independent  fortunes,  the  landed  property  of  tlie  com- 
mons being  said  to  be  the  treble  of  that  of  the  peers.  In  a 
word,  a  more  august  assembly  than  that  which  now  met  at 
Westminster  has  never  appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

Yet  partiality  must  not  i>lind  us  ;  we  most  not  give  the 
reins  to  imagination,  and  view  in  the  Pyms,  the  Hampnens, 
and  the  St.  Jolins  of  those  days  men  without  blemish,  raised 
above  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  incapable  of  arti- 
fice or  error.  We  shall  find  them  employing  the  arts  in- 
separable  from  political  parties,  and  acting  at  times  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  treading  in  the  foot- 
prints of  the  despotism  whioli  they  sought  to  restrain.  We 
have  not  hidden  the  faults  of  the  .king ;  we  will  not  pass 
over  in  sileuce  those  of  the  parliament. 

The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  anecdote.  A  few  days  before  the  parliament 
met,  as  Pym  and  Hyde  were  conversing  on  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  former  said,  "  that  they  must  now  be  of  another 
temper  than  they  were  the  last  parliament ;  that  they  must 
«ot  only  sweep  the  bouse  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down 
all  the  cobwebs  which  hung  in  the  top  and  corners,  that 
they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a  foul  house  here- 
after; that  they  had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
country  happy,  by  removing  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up 
the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if  all  men  would  do  their 
duties,"  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  The  parlia- 
ment, Clarendon  observes,  "  had  a  sad  and  a  melancholic 
aspect  upon  the  first  entrance,  which  presaged  some  unusual 
snd  unnatural  events."  The  king  did  not  go  m  his  usual 
state,  taking  hia  way  thither  by  water.  He  was  also  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  having  the  recorder  of  London 
sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  chosen  speaker,  as  he  was  not  re 
turned  for  any  place.  His  choice  then  fell  upon  a  lawyer 
named  Lenthall,  a  man  of  good  practice  in  the  law,  but  of 
no  parliamentary  experience,  and  little  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  office. 

The  first  week  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees and  the  reception  of  petitions,  many  of  which  were 
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br  light  up  I  y  Iroopa  ol  horsemen  from  the  country.  On 
ihe  10th  the  earl  of  btraffoid  came  up  from  the  north,  at  the 
earne'it  de  ire  ot  the  k  ng  He  was  aware  ot  hia  danger, 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  object  ol  the  hostility  ol  the  pop- 
ular party  aud  of  the  bLOts  but  the  king  gare  him  hia 
solemn  aiisuram-e  that  the  parhamenl  "iliould  not  touch  one 
hair  oi  his  head  Ihp  next  da}  Pym  suddenly  rose,  and, 
itatmg  that  he  had  matter  ol  high  import  to  (.ommunicate, 
tieaited  thu  the  strangers  room  al  ould  be  cleaed;  the 
outer  d  lor  of  the  house  I  e  locked  and  the  key  Hid  on  the 
cleil  stable  When  all  this  was  done  he  rose  and  dilating 
on  all  thp  illegal  acts  tl  at  hid  been  done  and  tiagnifyitig 
the  virtues  of  the  king  tdded  We  m  i  t  inquire  from  what 
founta  n  these  wafers  of  bitterness  flowed  ind  who  they 
were  that  had  perverted  the  king's  excellent  judgment.  He 
then  proceeded  to  say,  that  "  he  believed  there  was  one  more 
signal  in  that  administration  than  the  rest,  being  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  contrivance,  and  of  great  industry  to  bring 
what  he  designed  to  pass ;  a  man  wlio,  in  the  memory  of 
many  present,  had  sat  in  that  house  an  earnest  vindicator  of 
the  laws,  and  a  most  zealous  asserter  and  champion  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  but  long  since  turned  apostate  from 
those  good  affections,  and,  according  to  the  custom  and 
nature  of  apostates,  was  become  the  greaiest  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  neatest  promoter  of  tyranny 
that  any  age  had  produced."  He  then  named  Thomas  earl 
of  Strafford,  and  ran  through  the  whole  history  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  North  and  in  Ireland,  "  adding  some 
lighter  passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours ;  that  they  who 
were  not  iiiflamed  with  anger  and  detestation  against  him 
for  the  former,  might  have  less  esteem  and  reyerence  for  hia 
prudence  and  discretion."  Other  speakers  followed  in  the 
same  strain.  A  message  then  came  from  the  lovds,  desiring 
a  conference,  but  a  reply  was  made  that  they  were  engaged 
in  weighty  business  ;  notice  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
their  friends  in  the  peers  to  keep  that  house  from  rising.  It 
was  Anally  moved  to  impeach  the  earl  of  high-treason,  no 
one  dissenting,  only  lord  Falkland  (who  was  no  friend  to  him) 
suggesting  that  it  were  better  to  digest  the  accusation  pre- 
viously in  a  committee.  But  Pym  said  that  that  would  blast 
all  their  hopes,  as  the  earl,  when  he  got  notice  of  it,  would 
pjooure  Ihe  parliament  to  be  dissolved,  It  was  resolved  then 
to  proceed  at  once  ;  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Pym 
issueil  forth  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  members,  and  at 
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the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  impeached  the  earl  of  high 
treason,  in  the-  iiiime  of  the  commons  of  England. 

Stratford  hasteiied  to  the  house,  and  "  with  a  proud  gloom- 
ing countenance,"  was  making  toward  his  place  at  the  bi>ard- 
head,  but  he  whs  ordered  to  retire.  He  obeyed  :  after  some 
delay  he  was  recalled,  and  directed  to  knee!  at  the  ba';  he 
was  then  delivered  over  to  the  usher  of  the  blaek-rod,  w  be 
kept  ill  custody.  He  passed  to  his  coach  through  a  crowd 
of  people,  "  all  gazing,"  says  Baillie,  "  no  man  capping  to 
him,  before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  England 
would   have  stood   discovered."      None,  however,  insulted 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  certamly  a  maaterly 
manceuvre  on  the  part  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  una- 
nimity of  the  vote  proves  the  general  feeling  of  his  being  a 
chief  encourager  of  the  royal  excesses.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  he  was  prepared  to  inpertch  them  for  their  dealings  with 
the  Scots,  the  purity  of  their  patriotism  on  this  occasion  may 
be  queslioned.  A  further  stroke  of  policy  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  sir  George  R ad cliffe,  whose  evidence  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  earl. 

The  objects  aimed  at  were  good,  but  the  strait  path  of 
justice  was  not  always  followed  by  the  patriots,  A  committee 
of  elections  unseated  many  members  who  did  not  suit  their 
views.  "  It  was  often  said  by  leading  men  amongst  them," 
says  Clarendon,  "  that  they  ought  in  those  cases  to  be  guided 
by  the  fitness  and  worthiness  of  the  person,  whatever  the  de- 
sire of  those  was  in  whom  the  right  of  election  remained. 
And  therefore  one  man  hath  been  admitted  upon  the  same 
rule  by  which  another  hath  been  rejected."  One  of  their 
rules  was  that  no  one  should  sit  "  who  had  been  a  party  or  a 
favorer  of  any  project,  or  who  had  been  employed  in  any 
illegal  commission."  On  this  ground  they  unseated  several ; 
but  the  king  afterwards  charged  them  with  not  having  ap- 
plied their  rule  impartially,  passing  over  their  own  friends, 
sii  Henry  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Whittaker,  "  who  had  been 
scandalously  engaged  in  those  pressures." 

Under  the  newly-adopted  term  of  Delinquents,  all  the 
lieutenants  and  deputies  of  counties  who  had  exercised  pow- 
ers not  strictly  warranted  by  statute  were  brought  into  danger. 
The  sheriffs  and  all  concerned  in  raising  ship-money  were 
also  voted  delinquents.  The  farmers  and  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms were  similarly  treated.  The  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Hampden  was  reve  ^ed  ;  those  judge?  who  had  given  it  were 
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obliged  to  give  large  aecurity  to  abide  the  judginetit  of  the 
parliament.  One  of  tliem,  sir  John  Berkeley,  was  arrested  as 
he  sat  on  the  hencii,  and  carried  to  prison,  "  which  struck," 
says  Whitelocke,  "  a  great  terror  in  the  rest  of  his  brethren 
then  sitting  in  Westminster-hall,  and  in  all  his  profession,"  aa 
no  donbt  it  was  meant  that  it  should. 

An  impeachment  against  Laud  was  also  carried  up  to 
the  lords  by  Denzil  Hollis,  and  that  prelate  was  committed 
to  the  black-rod.  The  lord-keeper  ^inch  and  secretary 
Wiitdebank,  being  menaced  with  impeachment,  fled  to  the 
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ishop   Willia 


,  who  had  1 
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s  the  unfortunate  Leigh 
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e  recalled  from  their 
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1  their  hats.     Those 
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Prynne,  Baatwick,  and  Burton,  i 
isfand-prisons,  and  they  entered  Londor 
being  followed  by  five  thousand  persons,  t 
horseback,  wearing  bay  and  rosemary  ii 
who  had  passed  sentence  on  them  were 
them  heavy  damages. 

All  the  modes  by  which  the  king  had  been  of  late  in  the 
habit  of  raising  money  were  now  resolved  to  be  illegal.  To 
secure  the  benefits  resulting  from  tliia  resolution,  a  bill  wiis 
brought  in  (Jan.  19,  1641)  that  a  pMliament  should  be 
called  every  third  year,  and  if  the  crown  and  the  proper  au- 
thorities neglected  to  call  it,  the  people  should  meet  of  them- 
selves, and  choose  their  representatives.  To  this  bill  the  king 
gave  his  assent,  (Feb.  15,)  and  the  people  testified  their  joy 
by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

Petitions  against  episcopacy  or  its  abuses  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  One  signed  by  two  thousand  of  the  clergy 
prayed  for  the  exiinction  of  the  order ;  another  to  the  same 
effect,  called  the  Root  and  Branch  petition,  came  from  fif- 
teen thousand  citizens  of  London.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, eager  to  set  up  their  own  idol,  exerted  themselves 
zealously,     "  Against  the  bishops,"  says  Baillie,  "  we  pray, 

preach,  and  print  what  we  are  able  most  freely There  is 

a  world  of  pamphlets  here Their  utter  abolition,  which 

is  the  only  aim  of  the  most  godly,  is  the  knot  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  have  it  cut  "by  the  axe  of  prayer."  Pasts 
were  also  held,  that  "  the  Lord  might  join  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils  with  the  endeavors  of  weak  men  to  blow  up  a 
wicked  and  anti-scriptural  church." 

During  ail  this  time  a  committee  of  the  commons  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  heads  of  accusation  against 
Strafford.     To  gi.e  hira  as  little  chance  as  nossible,  they 
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bound  themselves  to  strict  secrecy  as  to  their  proceedings 
by  a  kind  of  voluntary  oath.  The  king,  on  his  part,  in  his 
ansietj  to  save  him,  sought  to  conciliate  his  opponents,  anc 
the  lords  Bristol,  Esses,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Mandevile,' 
Sayile,  and  Say,  were  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  wai 
even  induced  to  take  a  further  step,  and  listen  to  a  proposa 
fo  "  prefer  some  of  the  grandees  to  offices  at  court,  wherebv 
Strnfibrd's  enemies  should  become  hia  friends,  and  the  king's 
desires  be  promoted."  The  proposed  arrangement  was,  that 
the  earl  of  Bedford  should  be  ireasurer,  and  his  follower  Pjm 
f  who  sat  for  his  borough  of  Tavistock)  hischanceJlorof  the  ex- 
chequer, lord  Say  master  of  the  court  of  wards,  Denzil  Holiis 
secretary  of  state,  Oliver  St.  John  solicitor-general.  Hamp- 
iea,  it  is  said,  was  to  be  tutor  to  the  prince,  and  others  to  be 
slsewise  provided  for.  But  from  one  cause  or  other  these 
aromotions  did  not  take  effect,  and  "  the  great  men,"  adds 
Whifeloeke,  "  baffled  thereby,  became  the  more  incensed  and 
violent  against  the  earl,  joining  with  the  Scots  commissioners, 
ivho  were  implacable  against  him."  When  to  this  remark 
of  one  who  could  not  we!l  be  mistaken  we  add  the  following 
anecdote,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  men  who  sought  Straf- 
ford's blood  were  such  models  of  public  virtue  as  their  ad- 
mirers make  them.  At  the  lime  of  Strafford's  apostasy  ho 
and  Pym  met  at  Greenwich ;  they  conversed  awhile  on  public 
affairs,  and  as  they  were  concluding,  the  latter  said,  "  Ton 
are  going  to  leave  us,  but  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your 
head  is  upon  your  shoulders."  This  threat  was  uttered  before 
Strafford  had  committed  any  greater  offence  than  that  of 
abandoning  those  with  whom  he  had  lately  acted,  but  to 
whose  paffy  he  had  never  properly  belonged. 

Strafford,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  was  a  despot  by  nature, 
and  therefore  if  the  court  had  not  won  him,  he  would,  by 
natural  consequence,  have  become  the  most  formidable  of 
demagogues.  Attached  to  the  crown,  the  grand  object  of 
hia  life  was  to  render  it  absolute.  In  his  presidency  of  the 
North  he  was  arbitrary  and  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  but 
he  had  only  the  king's  service  in  view,  and  he  was  impartial 
in  his  despotism.  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  (1632)  he  went  over  to  that  "  conquered 
country,"  as  he  styled  it,  fnlly  determined  to  make  his  mas- 
ter, as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  "the  most  abaoiute  prince  in 
Christendom."      The  effects  produced  by  the  force  of  his 

He  sat  m  tie 
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g'enias  were  surprising;  while  he  ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron 
lie  made  it  flourishing  and  wealth)' ;  the  custome  were  quad- 
rupled in  the  short  apace  of  four  years,  for  he  guarded  the 
seas,  and  repressed  all  internal  commotion.  In  the  fifth  year 
the  revenue  exceeded  (he  expenditure  by  60,000/.  He  in- 
troduced the  linen-manufacture,  but  he  suppressed  that  of 
wool,  in  order  to  keep  Ireland  dependent  on  England,  and 
he  formed  magnificent  projects  of  foreign  trade,  and  sought 
for  sources  of  internal  industry.  Confiding  in  the  vigor  of 
his  mind,  he  feared  uot  to  convene  parliaments,  and  when 
thoy  met  he  swayed  them  at  his  will.  He  raised  and  main- 
tained a  numerous  and  weJl-appninted  army.  He  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  main  object,  that  of  rendering  the 
sovereign  absolute ;  in  his  soul  he  regarded  absolute  mon- 
archy as  the  beat  form  of  government;  to  produce  it  he 
labored  in  coneert  with  Laud,  a  man  every  way  his  inferior  no 
doubt,  but  in  this  matter  as  sincere  and  as  vehement  as  him- 
self Their  favorite  word  was  thorough,  and  they  frequently 
complained  of  the  scruples  and  slowness  of  their  royal  master, 
who  would  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  they  required. 

All  the  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  this  mighty  man  arrived.  It  was  the  23d  of  Mareh; 
the  place  was  Westminster-hal!.  The  earl  of  Arundel  acted 
as  lord-high-steward.  The  peers,  in  their  robes,  were  seated 
on  benches  in  the  centre ;  on  scaffolds  at  each  side  sat  the 
commons,  as  a  committee  of  their  house;  with  them  the 
Scottish  commissioners  arid  the  deputies  sent  over  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  to  make  charges  against 
the  lord-lieutenant.  At  the  upper  end  was  an  elevated  throne, 
and  at  each  side  of  it  a  latticed  bos  for  the  toyal  family  ;  at 
the  tower  end  of  the  throne  was  a  gallery  for  ladies  of  quality. 
A  bar  stretched  across  the  hall,  leaving  about  one  third  of  it 
for  the  uae  of  the  public. 

The  court  sat  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The  earl 
entered,  attired  in  black,  wearing  his  George  by  a  golden 
chain,  and  having  made  three  bows  to  the  high-steward,  knelt 
at  the  bar ;  then  liowing  to  the  peers,  he  took  his  place  at  a 
small  desk,  the  liemei.ant  of  the  Tower  standing  beside  him, 
and  his  four  secretaries  at  his  back.  He  lay  under  every  dis- 
advantage ;  he  was  suffering  from  the  stone  and  gout ;  ac 
cording  to  the  iniquitous  practice  which- prevailed  then  and 
long  after,  he  was  not  allowed  the  aid  of  counsel,  except  on 
points  of  law,  and  the  witnesses  against  him  were  examined 
on  oath,  whik  his  were  not ;  he  had  but  thirty  minutes 
given  him  to  prepare  his  reply  to  the  charges  urged  againsi 
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deavor to  overthrow  the  fundamental  goveiiiment  o)  the  Itiiig- 
dom.  and  introduce  an  arbitrary  power."  Of  the  particular 
charges  three  were  contended  to  amount  to  the  treason  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king.  These  were,  1.  billeting  soldiers  on 
the  peaceable  people  of  Ireland  till  he  had  made  them  submit 
to  hia  illegal  demands:  3.  raising  an  army  in  Ireland,  and 
advising  the  king  to  employ  it  in  bringing  this  kingdom  into 
subjection :  3.  imposing  a  tax  on  ihe  people  of  Yorksliiie 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  trained  bands.  The  remaining 
articles,  consisting  of  charges  of  hasty  and  imperious  expres- 
sions, of  oppression  of  Individuais,  and  of  illegal  proceedings, 
it  ivaa  contended,  though  of  no  great  importance  separately, 
amounted  to  wliat  (hey  termed  cumulative  treason,  as  indica- 
ting his  design  of  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  eounlry. 
Against  all  these  c  larges  Strafford  defended  himself  with  elo- 
quence and  effect,  and  the  tide,  it  was  soon  perceptible,  was 
turning  in  his  favor;  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  ladies  by 
his  graceful  and  manly  eloquence,  and  the  number  of  his 
friends  among  the  peers  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  Pym 
and  his  coadjutors  now  began  to  doubt  if  they  should  be  able 
to  convict  him  of  treason.  Their  first  step  was  (April  10) 
to  desire  to  be  allowed  to  produce  an  additional  piece  of 
evidence  to  one  of  the  articles ;  Strafford  claimed  the  same 
liberty,  Glyn  objected,  crying  that  "  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
presumed  to  prescribe  to  the  commons ; "  the  lords,  however, 
thought  it  but  reasonable,  The  committee  then  rose  up,  and 
shouling,    Withdraw!   mthdratn!   "  cocked  their  beavers,' 
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says  Uaillie,  "  in  the  king's  sight,"  and  retired  in  high  indig' 
nation,  without  even  appointing  a  day  for  the  next  nneetiug 

This  was  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  Monday  following  Pym 
produced  in  the  house  of  commons  a  copy  of  some  notes 
taken  by  sir  Henry  Vane  of  the  opinions  delivered  at  the 
council-table  on  the  day  that  the  laat  parliament  was  dissolved, 
according  to  which  Strafford  had  said,  that  the  king,  having 
tried  the  affection  of  his  people  in  vain,  was  "  absolved  and 
loose  from  all  rule  of  government,  and  might  do  what  power 
would  admit ; "  he  added,  "  you  have  an  army  in  Ireiaiid  that 
you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience ;  for 
I  am  confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  The 
manner  in  which  Pytn  obtained  these  notes  was  rather  suspi- 
cious. The  young  sir  Henry  Vane  being  on  the  ere  of  mar- 
riage, bis  father,  who  was  out  of  town,  sent  him  up  the  keys 
of  his  study  and  bosHs,  that  he  might  get  out  some  title-deeds 
which  were  required  for  making  the  marriage  settlement. 
A  red  velvet  cabinet  having  attracted  his  attention,  he  opened 
it  and  there  found  those  notes;  he  hastened  with  them  to 
Pym,  who  took  a  copy  of  them,  and  the  original  was  then 
replaced  in  the  cabinet.  Questions  founded  on  these  notes 
had  been  put  to  sir  Henry  Vane  by  the  committee  of  the 
commons  on  three  occasions  before  the  trial;  the  two  first 
times  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Stratford's  project 
to  employ  the  Irish  army  "to  reduce  this  kingdom;"  the 
third  time  he  recollected  the  very  words.  On  the  trial  he 
repeated  his  last  evidence,  but  professed  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  by  "this  kingdom"  was  meant  England  or  Scotland. 
All  the  other  councillors  who  were  examined  declared  that 
they  did  not  recollect  the  words,  and  that  (here  was  no  idea 
of  employing  the  Irish  army  any  where  but  in  Scoiland. 

These  notes  then  were  the  additional  evidence  which  the 
managers  wanted  liberty  to  produce,  and  with  the  following 
view.  The  law  (though  it  had  often  been  transgressed)  re- 
quired two  witnesses  in  case  of  treason,  and  there  was  only 
(he  single  evidence  of  sir  Henry  Vane  to  this  point;  Pym 
therefore  "  conceived  those  cironmslances  of  his  and  young 
sir  Henry  Vane's  having  seen  those  original  results,  end 
being  ready  to  swear  that  the  paper  read  by  him  was  a  true 
copy  of  the  other,  might  reasonably  amount  to  the  validity 
of  another  witness  "  !  I 

Clarendon  tells  us  that  when  Pym  had  made  this  disclosure 
to  the  house,  young  Vane  got  up  and  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  all  lie  had  stated,  adding  other  particulars.  His  father 
then'' rose  with  a  pretty  confusion,"  and  said  that  he  now 
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Baw  Whence  the  questions  had  been  derived  which  had  siir 
prised  him  so  much,  hut  owned  that  the  copy  corresponded 
with  the  notes  which  he  had  since  committed  to  the  flames. 
He  expressed  such  indignaiion  against  liis  son,  that  a  motion 
was  made,  "  that  the  father  might  he  enjoined  to  be  friends 
with  his  son."  There  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  a  great 
coolness  between  them  in  public.  Clarendon  and  others 
looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  well-acted  scene,  sir  Henrj  Vane 
having  himself,  they  believed,  communicated  the  notes  out 
of  enmity  to  Sttafford.  The  cause  of  this  enmity  is  said  to 
have  been  the  latter's  having  taken  his  second  title  from  ila- 
by,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Vanes. 

Pym,  being  unable  to  convert  his  copy  of  the  notes  into  a 
second  witness,  now  introduced  a  bill  to  attaint  the  earl  of 
Stratford  for  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try; for  they  had  long  since  resolved  to  employ  this  odious, 
unconstitutional  course,  if  the  impeachment  seemed  likely  to 
fail.  At  a  conference  therefore  with  the  lords  on  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  the  copy  of  Vane's  notes  was  produced,  and 
the  next  day,  (13th,)  when  the  trial  was  resumed,  they  were 
read  openly.  Lord  Clare,  Strafford's  brother-in-law,  urged 
that  "this  kingdom"  meant  Scotland,  and  Strafford  himself 
dwelt  on  this  point  and  on  the  variations  in  Vane's  testimony, 
adding,  that  the  evidence  of  four  councillors  ought  surely  to 
outweigh  that  of  one.  The  lord  steward  then  told  him  if  he 
had  any  thing  more  to  say  in  his  defence  to  proceed,  as  the 
house  intended  now  to  prepare  to  give  judgment. 

The  earl  then  went  over  his  former  ground  of  defence, 
contending  that  nothing  charged  against  him  amounted  to 
treason.  In  conclusion  he  said,  "  It  is  hard  to  he  questioned 
on  a  law  which  cannot  he  shown.  Where  hath  this  fire  lain 
hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years  without  smoke  to  discover  it 
till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children  ?  . ,  , .  If 
a  man  pass  ihe  Thames  in  a  boat,  and  split  himself  upon  an 
anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to  discover  it,  he  who  oweth 
the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there, 
every  one  passeth  upon  his  own  peril.  Now  where  is  the 
mark,  where  the  tokens  upon  this  crime,  to  declare  it  to  be 
high-treason  1 "  He  then  warned  the  peers  for  their  own 
sakes  not  to  "  awaken  these  sleeping  lions  "  of  constructive 
treasons.  "  My  lords,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  I  have  troubled 
you  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
est of  these  dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  me." 
Here  he  stopped,  letting  fall  some  tears ;  he  then  resumed, 
"  What  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing  ;  but  that  my  indiscretion 
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ehould  extend  to  my  j/osterity,  wounileth  me  to  the  very  soul 
STou  will  pardon  my  iuflrmity;  something  I  should  have 
added,  but  ajii  not  able;  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my 
lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  taught  that  the  aiBictious  of  this  present  \i,k  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  hereafter.  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  trap- 
quiility  of  mind,  I  fceely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and 
whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death,  te  Deum  laudamus!  " 
Pym  and  St.  John  spoke  in  reply.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
former  uttered  the  following  words,  ''  If  this  law  bath  not 
been  put  iu  executiou,  as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  law,  but  that  all  that 
time  had  not  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to  commit  au<;h  crimes 
as  these,"  Strniford.  raised  his  head  aud  looked  at  hipi  fixed- 
ly ;  Pym  became  confused ;  his.  memory  failed  him.  "  To 
humble  the  man,"  says  Bajilie,  "  God  let  his  memory  fail  him 
a  little  before  the  end  "  He  looked  at  bis  papers,  but  they 
were  of  no  avail.  He  then  briefly  said  that  the  solicitor- 
general,  St,  John,  would  on  a  future  day  argue  some  law- 
points  before  them  with  learning  and  abilities  much  better 
for  that  service-"* 

Whitelocke,  a  generous  enemy,  says  of  Strafford's  defence, 
"Certainly  never  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a  theatre 
with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater 
reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  arid  with  a  better  grace  in  all 
his  words  and  gestures  than  this  great  and  excellent  person 
did;  and  he  moved  the  hearte  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few 
excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity," 

The  commons  meantime  were  proceeding  with  their  bill 
of  attainder.  It  was  read  the  third  time  on  the  21st,  only 
fifty-nine  members  voting  against  it  in  a  house  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  The  most,  strenuous  opposer  of  the 
bill  was  lord  Digby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  3  member  of 
the  committee  of  impeachment.  "I  am  still  the  same,"  said 
he,  "  in  my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the  earl  of  Straf- 

"  In  tills  Bpeflch  of  Pym'a  was  the  folloiwing  noble  paBsage  ;  "  The 
law  13  the  buunilary,  the  measure  between  the  king's  prerogative  and 
the  people's  lihettj.  Whilst  these  move  in  their  own  orbs,  they  are  a 
support  and  a  security  to  one  another ;  the  prerogative  a  cover  and  a 
defenpe  t«  tiie  liberty  of  the  people,  and  tile  people  by  tlieir  liberty 
eivq-bled  to  be  a  fonndalJon  to  the  prerogative.  Biit  if  these  hounds  be 
93  lemoved  that  ihey  enter  into  contestation  and  conilict,  one  of  these 
[iiisoliiefs  must  ensue;  —  if  tlie  prerogative  of  the  king  overwhelm  tbs 
iilwrty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  into  tvranny  ;  if  liberty  under- 
nine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anaroliy.'" 
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ford.  ]  confideQtly  believe  him  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
minister,  the  most  insupportable  to  free  subjects  that  can  be 
charactered.  I  believe  hini  to  be  still  that  grand  apostate  to 
the  commonwealth  who  must  not  expect  to  be  par<loned  in 
this  world  till  he  be  despatched  to  the  other.  And  yet  let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand  must  not  be  to  that  de- 
spntch.'"  For  this  speech  Digby  was  immediately  questioned 
in  Ihe  bouse,  and  when  he  printed  it  the  house  ordered  that 
!  }  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  "which,"  says    May, 

I '}  "  was  the  visible  cause  of  his  deserting  the  parliament,  and 

j  proving  so  great  an  actor  against  it." 

I ;  The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  same  day,  and  as 

!  an  iuducement  to  them  to  pass  it,  there  was  added  a  proviso 

:  that  it  should  not  be  held  a  precedent  for   future  times.     On 

the  24th  the  tardy  peers  were  called  on  to  appoirtt  a  day  for 
S  reading  it,  and  on  the  29th  Strafford  being  placed  at  the  bar, 

S  \  St   Jnhn  argued  for  two  hours  in  proof  of  the  legality  of  the 

)  attainder.     Among  oilier  arguments  he  employed  the  follow- 

1 1  ing    "  He  that  would  not  have  had  others  to  have  had  a  law, 

\  5  why  should  he  have  any  law  himself?    It's  true  we  give  laws 

f  I  to  hares  and  deers,  because  they   be  beasts  of  chase  ;   it  was' 

\  \  never  iccounted  either  cruelty  or  foni  play  to  knock  foxes  or 

i  I  wolves  jn  the  head,  as  they  can  he  found,  because  these  he 

)  I  beasts  jf  prey.     The  wartener  sets  traps  for  polecats  and 

!  ^  other    vermin,  for  preservation  of  the  warren."     In    other 

{ (  words,  Strafford  must  be  destroyed,  with  law  or  without  law. 

i  I  Two  days  after,  (May  1.)  the  king  summoned  both  houses, 

I  and  told   them  that  in  conscience  he  could  not  condemn 

Strafford  of  treason,  or  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  "  hut 
for  misdemeanors,  he  is  so  clear  in  them  that  he  thinks  the 
earl  hereafter  not  fit  to  serve  him  or  the  commonwealth  in 
any  place  of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  constable  ;  "  and  he 
d  tl-    1    d    t    fi  d       t  m'dil    w         Charle 
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sity  of  justice  upon  some  great  delinijueijla  now  to  be  acted  , 
and  on  the  following  morning  there  came  a  rabble  of  about 
sis  thousand  persons,  armed  with  swords,  daggers,  and 
clubs,  crying  for  justice  on  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  com- 
plaining thai  "they  were  undone  for  the  want  of  execution 
on   b'ln    trading  was  so  decayed  thereby."      They  iuFulfed 
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severd  of  tlie  lords,  and  they  posted  up  the  names  of  tha 
hfty-niue  members  of  the  cotniiioiis  who  had  voted  againat 
the  attainder,  culling  ihem  "  Strafford i ana,  or  Betrayers  of 
Iheir  Country."  When  these  members  complained  to  the 
house  of  being  t.hun  proscribed,  they  could  get  no  redress,  it 
being,  they  were  told,  the  act  of  a  multitude.  If  it  be  asked. 
Where  did  the  mob  get  their  list  I  the  reply  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

While  the  mob  were  shouting  outside,  Pym  took  occasion 
to  repeal  to  the  house  sundry  matters  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  respecting  intrigues  and  designs  against  the  par- 
liament;  and  on  his  motion  a  protestation  (borrowed  from 
the  Covenant)  to  defend  the  protestant  church,  his  majes.y's 
person  and  power,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  law- 
ful rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  was  taken  by  all  the 
members.  It  was  transmitted  uext  day  to  the  lords,  where  it 
was  taken  in  like  maimer,  the  catholic  peers  of  course  de- 
clining it,  aud  being  thereby  prevented  from  voting  on  Straf- 
ford's attainder.  Orders  were  then  giveji  for  the  protestation 
to  be  taken  all  through  England. 

The  important  matter  which  Pym  now  communicated  to  the 
house  was  what  is  called  the  Army-plot.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  had  »  knowledge  of  it  for  some  time,  and  had  dropped 
hints  of  it  in  order  to  produce  the  etfects  he  desired  in  the 
city.  The  matter  is  involved  in  great  obscurity  ;  the  follow- 
ing is  what  appears  to  us  the  most  probable  account. 

The  parliament  had  been  very  regular  in  their  payments 
of  the  money  promised  to  their  "dear  brethren,"  as  they 
termed  the  Scots.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  wrote  up  pie- 
tending  an  instant  n-ied  of  25,000/.,  and  the  commons,  having 
only  15,01)0?.  in  hand,  took,  to  make  up  the  sum,  10,000;., 
from  a  sum  of  50,000/.  which  was  to  have  gone  to  the  Eng- 
lish army.  Some  of  the  field-officers  of  this  last,  namely, 
lord  Percy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Wilmot, 
son  <f(  lord  Wilmot,  and  colonels  Ashburnham,  Pollard,  and 
others,  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Wilmot 
rose  and  said,  "  that  if  .such  papers  of  the  Scots  could  pro- 
cure moneys,  he  doubted  not  but  the  officers  of  the  English 
would  soon  do  the  like."  Petitioning  being  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  these  officers  formed  themselves  into  ajwjtct,  and  pre- 
psired  a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament,  to  be  presented 
from  the  army,  of  which  the  prayer  would  he  the  preserving 
of  the  bishops'  functions  and  votes,  the  non-disbanding  of 
the  Irish  army  until  that  of  the  Scots  was  also  disbanded, 
ind  the  settlement  of  the  royal  n 
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nicated  by  Percy  to  the  king.  Meatilime  ttcre  was  a  plot 
on  foot  among  Henry  Jermjn,  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
queen,  sir  John  Suckling,  George  Goring,  son  of  lord  Go- 
rnig,  and  others,  the  object  of  which  was  deeper  ;  it  being 
to  bring  up  the  army,  and  overawe  the  parliament.  It  would 
appear  that  not  merely  the  queen,  but  even  the  king  was 
acquainted  with  this  design,  for  he  commanded  Percy  and 
hia  friends  to  communicate  with  Jermyn  and  Goring.  They 
had  three  meetings,  and  Goriog,  finding  that  the  more  vio- 
lent courses  which  he  urged  were  not  relished,  and  seeing 
also  that  the  command  of  the  army,  the  object  of  hia  ambi- 
tion, would  not  be  bestowed  on  him,  went  and  made  a  dis- 
covery to  lord  Newport,  and  then  to  the  parliamentary 
leaders.  Percy,  Jermyn,  and  Suckling,  finding  the  affair 
discovered,  fled  to  France  ;  the  others  stood  their  ground. 
Percy  afterwards  {June  14)  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
giving  an  account  (apparently  atrue  one)  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  then  Wilmot,  Ashburnham,  and  Pollard,  were  committed 
to  custody.  Lord  Digby,  having  asserted  that  Goring  was  a 
perjured  man,  was  expelled  the  house,  and  Goring  was  voted 
to  have  donenothing  contrary  to  justice  and  honor 

The  king,  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  save  Strafford,  may 
have  lent  an  ear  'o  the  wild  project  of  Goring  ;  he  also  as- 
sented to  another,  of  introducing  one  captain  Billlngsley, 
with  two  hum^.ed  men,  into  the  Tower  for  that  purpose,  and 
gave  his  warrant  for  it.  But  Balfour,  the  lieutenant,  a  Scota- 
maii,  having  discovered  the  object,  refused  to  admit  them. 
It  is  also  said  that  Balfour  was  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  let 
'he  earl  escape,  and  on  his  examination  he  swore  that  Straf- 
ford had  offered  him  for  that  purpose  WfiiiOL,  "besides  a 
good  marriage  for  his  son." 

On  the  5th  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  commons  which 
virtually  dissolved  the  monarchy.  There  being  a  difficulty 
in  raising  money  for  the  pay  of  the  armies,  a  Lancashire 
knight  engaged  to  procure  650;000/.  if  the  king  would  pass 
a  bill  "  Not  to  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  this  parliament 
without  consent  of  both  houses,  to  endure  till  the  grievances 
were  redressed,  and  to  give  the  parliament  credit  to  take  up 
moneys,"  The  nest  day  this  bill  was  hurried  through  all  its 
stages,  and  iient,  with  that  of  the  attainder,  up  to  the  other 
house.  The  lords  wished  to  limit  it  to  two  years,  but  the 
commons  would  not  consent,  and  on  the  8th  it  was  passed. 
The  lords  at  the  same  time  passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  the 
juuges  having  previously  declared  that  on  two  of  the  articles 
the  earl  was  ^guilty  of  treason;     This  opinion  wouin  be  of 
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more  weight  were  it  not  that  the  judges  had  such  recent  e)t- 
periejice  of  the  power  of  the  commons.  Various  cauaea 
concurring  to  make  several  of  tlie  peers  absent  themselves, 
there  were  but  forty-five  present  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
jind  of  these  nineteen  voted  against  it. 

The  two  bills  were  sent  to  the  king.  In  his  distress  of 
mind  he  called  some  of  the  prelates  and  privy-councillots  lo 
his  aid.  Some  urged  the  authority  of  the  judges ;  bishop 
Williams  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  pernicious  distinction  be- 
tweeu  a  king's  private  and  public  conscience,  by  which  in 
his  public  capacity  he  might  do  an  act  which  he  secretly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  crime.  Bishop  Juxon  alone,  we  are  told,  hon- 
estly advised  him  lo  follow  his  conscience.  A  letter  also 
came  from  the  earl  himself,  urging  him  to  pass  the  bill. 
"Sir,"  said  he  in  it,  "my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you 
herein  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.  To  a  will- 
Lug  man  there  is  no  injury  done."  A  truly  noble  mind 
would  have  perished  sooner  than  sacrifice  such  a  voluntary 
victim;  Charles,  to  his  ultimate  rujn  and  eternal  disgrace, 
signed  a  commission  to  three  lords  to  pass  both  the  bills. 

Ii  is  probable  that  Strafford  did-  not  look  for  this  result, 
for  when  secretary  Carleton  came  from  the  king  lo  inform  him 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  his  motives  for  it,  he  could  not  at 
first  believe  it.  When  satisfied  of  the  truth,  he  stood  up, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
said,  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men, 
for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation 

Denzil  Hollis,  who  was  Strafford  s  brother  m  law  told 
Burnet  that  the  king  sent  for  him  and  asked  il  he  knew  af 
any  course  to  save  his  li'e  Hollis  hinted  at  a  reprieie, 
which  would  give  himself  time  to  use  his  influence  with  his 
friends  in  the  commons  The  king  would  appear  tt  have 
assented  to  (his  course,  hut  with  his  usual  incoiistanc)  he 
adopted  another.  The  day  alter  his  assent  to  the  bill  (lllh) 
lie  sent  a  letter  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales  written  by 
himself,  to  the  lords,  urging  them  to  join  him  in  pievailing 
with  the  commons  to  consent  to  his  imprisonment  for  hte; 
"  but,"  he  subjoined,  "  it  no  less  thin  his  life  can  satisfj  my 
people,  I  must  say,  IHat  }v  Mia  In  a  postbcript  he  adds, 
-'If  he  must  die, it  were chirity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturdaj." 
This  postscript  is  said  to  ha^eaealed  the  earl  s  doom  The 
next  morning  (I2th)  was  appointed  for  hi«  execution  The 
scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower  hill,  the  earl,  when  leady, 
left  his  chamber ;  Laud  as  he  had  requested,  was  at  his  win- 
dow to  give  him  his  blesBiuff  as  he  passed     the  feeble  old 
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man  raised  his  hands,  but  was  unable  to  speak,  and  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  The  earl  moved  oil ;  tl)e 
lieutenant  desired  him  to  take  coach  at  the  gate,  lest  the  mob 
should  tear  him  to  pieces;  he  replied  that  it  was  equal  to 
him  whether  he  died  by  the  axe  or  by  tMr  fury.  The  mul- 
titudes extended  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  the  earl  took  off 
his  hat  several  times,  and  saluted  them ;  not  a  word  of  insult 
was  heard.  "  His  step  and  air, "says  Rushworth,  "  were  those 
of  a  general  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  breathe  vic- 
tory, rather  than  those  of  a  condemned  man  to  undergo  the 
sentence  of  death."  From  the  scaffold  he  addressed  the 
people,  assuring  them  that  he  had  always  had  the  welfare  of 
his  country  at  heart ;  it  augured  ili  for  their  happiness,  he 
told  them,  to  write  the  commencement  of  a  reformation  in 
letters  of  blood ;  he  assured  them  he  had  never  been  against 
parliaments,  regarding  them  as  "  the  best  means  under  God 
vo  make  the  king  and  his  people  happy."  He  turned  to  take 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  seeing  his  brother  weeping,  be  gen- 
tly rvproached  him.  "  Think,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  now 
accompanying  me  the  fourth  time  to  my  marriage-bed.  That 
block  shall  be  my  pillow,  and  here  1  shall  rest  from  ail  my 
labors."  He  then  began  to  undress,  saying,  "  I  do  as  cheer- 
fully put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I 
went  to  bed."  He  knell  and  prayed,  archbishop  Usher  and 
another  clergyman  kneeling  with  him.  He  laid  down  his 
head  to  try  the  block  ;  then  telling  the  executioner  that  he 
would  stretch  forth  his  hands  as  a  sigh  when  he  was  Co  strike, 
he  liiid  it  finally  downj  and  giving  the  signal,  it  was  severed 
at  a  single  blow ;  and  thus  in  the  forly-nmth  year  of  iiis  age. 
perished  Thomas  eari  of  Strafford,  "  who  for  natural  parts  and 
abilities,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  and  for  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge, by  experience  in  the  greatest  affairs,  for  wisdom,  faith- 
fulness, and  gallantry  of  mind,  hath  left  few  behind  him  that 
may  be  ranked  equal  with  him." 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  the  trial  and 
death  of  this  distinguished  man,  because  we  think  it  affords 
an  index  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  popular  leaders 
These  are  judged  by  men  even  at  the  present  day  more  by 
feeling  and  prejudice  than  by  reason ;  and  while  the  admirers 
of  republicanism  see  in  Pym  and  his  coadjutors  a  species  of 
demigods,  men  raised  far  above  all  selfish  objects  and  private 
feeliugs,  the  advocates  of  the  crown  regard  them  as  mere 
factious  demagogues,  otly  anxious  to  destroy  the  monarchy. 
Here  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle.  Pym 
and  his  friends  were  politicians  and  statesmen  ;  and  it  is  not 
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among  such  tliat  any  one  versed  in  history  and  human  nature 
will  1  )ok  for  perfect  virtue.  They  had  noble  objects  in  view, 
uo  doubt ;  it  was  a  glorious  task  to  lay  a  curb  on  despotism, 
and  secure  to  the  nation  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  in 
the  allainmeni  of  fiiese  objects  they  wete  not  sufficiently 
niue  as  to  means,  and  while  hastening  after  justice  they  at 
times  trampled  it  under  tlieir  feet  In  the  prosecution  of 
Strafford  it  is  easy  to  disceiu  a  pergonal  vindictiveuess,  only 
to  lie  satiated  by  his  blood,  and  which  no  hei,urity  ag-iinst 
his  return  to  power  would  haie  disarmed  It  was  tliia  that 
led  them,  when  distrustmg  their  power  of  convicting  him 
legally  of  treason,  to  bring  in  their  fatal  bill  of  attainder.  As 
for  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion,  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse to  offer  for  it ;  if  faithless  to  his  country,  Strafford  bad 
been  but  too  faithful  to  him;  and  surely,  as  a  stand  was  to 
be  made  somewhere,  it  might  better  have  been  made  in  the 
defence  of  the  life  of  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  inno- 
cent, than  in  the  support  of  a  particular  form  of  church 
government.  But  Charles  never  loved  the  earl,  and  the 
queen  is  thought  to  have  urged  him  to  sacrifice  him. 

This  important  trial  also  reveals  to  us  the  skill  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  raising  and  sustaining  what  is  now  termed 
a  'pressure  from  without.'  The  following  were  the  usual 
modes  employed  :  —  1.  The  press,  whence  issued  swarms  of 
pamphlets  answering  to  the  'leading  articles'  of  the  news- 
papers in  our  days,  which,  as  Baxter  tells  us,  "  were  greedi 
iy  bought  up  throughout  the  land,  which  greatly  increaaeo 
the  people's  apprehension  of  their  danger.  2.  The  pulpit 
This  had  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  been  too  often 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  use  to  serve  political  purposes. 
The  patriots  and  puritans  had  of  late  years  often  and  justly 
complained  of  its  bemg  employed  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience;  but  in  the  day  of  their  own  power  they 
recc^nized  its  efficacy,  and  employed  it  unsparingly.  The 
clergy  attended  the  houses,  and  received  their  instructions, 
and  the  congregations  learned  from  the  pulpit  what  they 
should  perform  in  support  of  their  leaders  in  the  house,  3 
Petitions,  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  large  bodies  of 
people  to  approach  the  houses,  often  armed,  and  thus  daunt 
the  opponents  of  the  popular  leaders.  If  we  may  believe 
Clarendon,  a  scandalous  artifice  was  sometimes  employed. 
A  moderate  petition  was  read  at  a  public  meeting,  to  which 
few  could  refuse  to  subscribe;  but  after  the  signatures  wets 
jbtained,  a  petition  of  a  very  different  character  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  thus  people  often    found   themselves 
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suppiicant3  for  what  they  had  no  mind  to.  4.  Rumors.  At 
various  limes  since  ihe  meeting  of  parliament  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  the  papists  were  assembling  in  arms  underground 
in  Surrey,  and  openly  in  Lancashire  ;  lliat  there  was  a  plot 
for  blowing  up  the  Thames,  and  thus  drowning  the  city,  on 
the  discovery  of  which  there  was  a  public  thanksgivipg;  that 
there  was  another  for  blowing  up  the  house  of  commons  with 
gunpowder ;  sir  John  Earle  actually  smelled  the  powder ;  the 
report  spread  to  the  city  ;  the  drums  beat,  and  the  train-bands 
and  crowds  of  the  people  hastened  to  Westminster  to  protect 
the  members.  A  tailor  sitting  under  a  hedge  heard  two 
soldiers  talking  of  how  some  of  their  comrades  were  to  get 
so  much  apiece  for  killing  several  of  the  lords  and  commons ; 
the  citizens  started  one  night  from  their  warm  beds  and  flew, 
to  arms  at  midnight,  on  a  report  that  the  king  was  coming 
down  with  horse  and  foot.  We  are  told  that  in  the  space  of 
two  or  three  months  these  reports  amounted  to  not  less  than 
thirty-nine.  5.  S^es.  Pym  is.said  to  have  carried  on  an 
intrigue  with  lady  Carlisle,*  through  whom  he  learned  alt 
that  was  passing  iu  the  royal  apartmetits ;  and  Clarendon  tells 
us  that  "all  tavern  and  ordinary  diacourses"  were  carried 
to  him.  6.  Lastly,  organised  bodies  of  the  London  apprentices 
and  others.  These  are  said  to  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  some  of  the  clergy  ;  and  we  ar«  told  that  one  of  them, 
named  Burgess,  would  point  to  these  companies,  saying, 
"  These  be  ray  band-iloga  ;  I  can  set  them  on  and  take  them 
off  again  as  I  please." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CHARLES     I.     fcOBTEBDED.) 

1641—1642. 


Aptek  the  fall  of  Strafford,  the  king  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  resistance  for  the  present.  The  plan 
of  giving  office,  to  some  of  the  leading  patriots  had  been 

*  Merely  a  political  one,  we  believe.  Tfiis  Indy,  who  was  eislf  r  lo 
Ihe  earl  of  North uniottiand,  is  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  first  of 
Straiford  and  then  of  Pym.  We  liave.  however,  seen  nothing  to  lU"- 
tili  Uiis  imputatiou  on  her  charac'ut 
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resumed;  but  unhappily  for  him,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  an 
honorable  and  moderate  man,  who  would  have  engaged  to 
save  Strafford,  died  at  that  very  ooniunclure.  It  was,  how- 
ever, partially  carried  into  effect,  lord  Say  being  made  master 
of  the  court  of  wards.  Eases  lord  chamberlain,  Hertford  gor- 
*rnor  to  the  prince,  and  Leicester  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Bishop  Juxoii  resigned  his  office  of  lord-treasurer,  to  which 
the  influence  of  Laud  had  advanced  him,  but  in  which  his 
conduct  had  been  irreproachable,  and  the  treasury  was  put 
into  commission. 

The  act  securing  them  from  a  dissolution  having  set  the 
parliament  somewhat  at  their  ease,  they  felt  the  less  necessity 
for  keeping  the  Scottish  army  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  now 
began  to  think  seriously  of  disbanding  both  armies.  In  the 
month  of  February  ihey  had  voted  a  sum  of.  300,000/.  "to- 
ward a  supply  of  the  losses  and  necessities  of  their  brethren 
of  Scotland."  There  were,  moreover,  I20,00o;.  of  arrears 
due  to  the  Scots.  The  mode  of  payment  was  arranged,  and 
in  addition  to  sis  subsidies,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  supply 
by  vneaas  of  a  graduated  poll-tax,  a  duke  being  rated  at 
100/.,  men  of  lOai.  a  year  at  5/.  The  English  army  was  to 
be  paid  off  in  like  manner,  and  the  ear)  of  Holland  was 
made  general  in  order  to  disband  it. 

While  Holland  remained  in  London,  the  command  of  the 
army  lay  with  sir  Jacob  Ashly.  The  king,  ever  ansious  to 
regain  his  power,  listened  to  another  project  for  marching 
the  army  up  to  overawe  the  parliament.  It  was  proposed  to 
proceed  in  the  usual,  way  by  petition,  and  one  was  drawn  up 
(o  be  presented  to  the  king  and  parliament  in  the  name  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers;  in  which,  after  enumerating  and 
praising  all  the  late  measures  of  reform,  they  complain  that 
there  are  certain  "  stirring  and  practical  "  persons  whom 
nothing  short  of  the  subversion  of  the  government  would 
satisfy,  and  who  overawed  the  parliament  by  means  of  mobs; 
"  for  the  suppressing  of  which,"  it  proceeds,  "  in  all  humility 
we  offer  ourselves  to  wait  upon  yoii,  if  you  please,  hoping  we 
ahali  appear  as  considerable  in  the  way  of  defence  to  our 
gracious  sovereign,  the  parliament,  our  religion,  and  the 
established  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  what  number  soever 
shall  audaciously  presume  to  violate  them."  etc. 

This  petition  was  read  and  approved  of  by  the  king,  in 
token  of  which  he  wrote  his  C.  R.  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It 
was  then  sent  down  to  the  army  by  captain  Legg,  with  di- 
rections not  to  show  it  to  any  one  but  sir  Jacob  Ashly.  The 
chief  agent  employed  by  the  king  in  this  affair  was  one 
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Dauiel  O'Nfral,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  had  served  abroad, 
and  waii  now  aerjeant-major  (that  is,  adjutant)  in  the  regi- 
ment of  air  John  Conyera,  and  who  ivaa  also  engaged  to 
treat  with  the  Scottiah  army  for  their  neutrality.  Tlie 
wliole  plan,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  it  soon  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Ihe  parliament,  and  augmented  their  dia- 
Irust  of  the  King. 

On  the  23(1  of  June  the  commune  presented  to  the  king 
an  act  granting  him  tonnage  and  poundage,  alao  one  for  the 
poli  money ;  these  were  accompanied  hy  two  others  for  sup- 
pressing the  conrts  of  star-chamber  and  high-commission. 
The  king  came  down  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  passed  the 
money-bills,  but  demurred  to  the  others ;  learning,  however, 
how  much  dissatisfaction  this  had  caused,  he  came  again  on 
the  5th  and  passed  the  other  two  bills  ;  thus  in  his  usuut 
unhappy  manner  losing  the  credit  he  might  have  gained  by  a 
cheerful  compliance  with  what  he  could  not  avoid. 

The  king's  attachment  ta  his  sister  and  her  family  is  an 
amiable  trait  in  his  character;  and  his  anxiety  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  palatinate  had  led  him  into  negotiations  and 
civilitiea  with  the  pope  and  the  catholic  princes,  which  had 
caused  alarm  to  his  more  zealous  protestant  subjects.  He 
now,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  parliament,  pre- 
pared a  manifesto  on  that  snbject,  which  sir  Thomas  Roe 
was  directed  to  present  to  the  emperor  at  the  approaching 
diet  at  Raiisbon.  Another  act  which  had  given  much  satis- 
faction to  the  people,  as  a  proof  of  his  protestant  feeling, 
was  the  marriage  between  his  daughter  Mary  (now,  however, 
only  in  her  tenth  year)  and  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  which 
had  been  solemnized  at  Whitehall  on  the  2d  of  May.  In 
fact,  had  Charles  been  really  willing  to  be  a  constitutional 
instead  of  a  despotic  monarch,  the  path  was  now  plain  before 
him  «h!ch  led  to  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

The  historian  May  observes,  that  at  this  time  the  parlia- 
ment had  lost  much  of  its  popularity.  This  he  ascribes 
partly  to  tbeir  lifting-at  the  bishops,  which  turned  the 
universities  and  most  of  the  clergy  against  them ;  partly  to 
their  not  checking  the  rabble,  who  frequently  disturbed  the 
church-service,  and  tore  the  books  and  surplices,  they  being, 
he  says,  ''  either  too  much  busied  in  a  variety  of  affairs,  or, 
perchance,  too  much  fearing  the  loss  of  a  considerable  party 
whom  they  might  have  need  of  against  a  real  and  potent 
enemy ; "  partly  to  the  reports  of  the  preachings  of  trades- 
men and  other  illiterate  persons  of  the  lowest  rank.  Others, 
again,  were  disappointed   that   political   miracles  were   nof 
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performed,  and  a  -enated  by  the  heavy  taxes  that  were  im- 
posed. He  agiees  in  opinion  with  those  who  thouglit  thai 
the  parliament  greatly  iujured  their  cause  by  mixing  religiou 
so  much  up  with  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  here  informed  of 
the  proceediogs  of  the  parliament  hitherto  on  the  subjeel 
of  religion.  On  the  presentation  of  the  '  Root  and  Branch  ' 
petition,  it  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  to  refer  it  to  the 
committee  of  religion.  Sir  Edward  Bering,  an  honest,  dull 
man,  then  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  episcop^iuy  ; 
and  though  we  are  assured  that  very  few  of  the  members 
desired  any  such  thing,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
lljy  to  108.  Hyde,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
gave  it  so  much  interruption  that  no  progress  was  made  in  it ; 
and  petitions  numerously  signed  were  presented  from  various 
counties  wishing  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  to  be  reformed 
but  retained.  In  July  the  house  voted  in  favor  of  a  scheme 
of  archbishop  Usher's  for  making  every  county  a  diocese, 
with  a  pre'ibytery  of  twelve  divines  presided  over  by  a  bishop 
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empowered  to  execute,  "  to  take  away  all  scandalous  pic- 
lures,  crosses,  and  figures,  within  churches  and  without," 
and  the  "  zealous  knight  took  down  the  cross  in  Cheapside, 
Charing-oross,  and  others  the  like  moimments,  impartially.'' 
The  Irish  army  had  been  disbanded,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  were  disbanded 
also:  "and  the  Scots  with  store  of  English  money  and 
spoils,"  says  Whifelocke,  "  and  the  bpw  entertainment,  left 
their  warm  and  plentiful  quarters  "  On  thp  10th  the  king 
set  out  for  Scotland,  and  he  travelled  with  such  speed  thai 
he  reached  Edmburgh  in  four  davs  He  was  follca'ed 
'hither  by  a  cominitiee  of  the  conimoni,  i-omposed  of  loro 
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Howard  of  Escrick,  Mr.  Fiennes,  Mr.  Ilampder 
William  Armjn,  "to  preserve  the  good  interct 
understanding  which  was  begun  between  the  two  nations," 
and  to  ivatch  the  proceedings  of  the  king.  Before  he  de- 
parted he  had  signed  a  bill  making  the  earl  of  Essex  general 
of  his  forces  on  this  side  of  the  Trent.  Parliament  continued 
to  sit  till  the  9lh  ot  September,  when  it  adjourned  to  the 
30th  of  October,  having  appointed  a  committee  of  fifty  to 
sit  during  the  recess. 

The  hopes  of  regaining  his  power  had  urged  Charles  to 
visit  Scotland,  where  there  was  a  man  able  and  willing  to 
execute  the  most  daring  projects,  aiid  who  was  now  desoted 
to  liim.  This  was  the  earl  of  Montrose,  who,  in  his  disgust 
at  the  king's  neglect  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
had  joined  the  covenanters,  but  offended  with  them  for  pre- 
ferring Argyle  to  him  in  civil,  and  Lesley  in  military  affairs, 
had  become  secretly  devoted  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
important  communications.  Being  detected  in  a  plot,  he  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  By  means  of 
William  Murray  of  the  bedchamber,  he  corresponded  with 
the  king,  into  whose  mind  he  infused  suspicions  (whether 
well  or  ill  grounded  is  hard  to  say)  of  Argyle  and  even  of 
Hamilton.  According  to  Clarendon,  who  had  the  account 
from  the  king  himself,  "  he  informed  him  of  many  particu- 
lars from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  mar- 
quess was  no  less  faulty  and  false  towards  his  majesty  than 
Argyle,  and  offered  to  make  proof  of  all  in  the  parliament, 
but  rather  desired  to  kill  them  both,  which  he  frankly  under- 
took to  do ;  but  the  king,  abhorring  that  expedient,  for  his 
own  security,  advised  that  the  proofs  might  be  prepared  for 
the  parliament." 

It  would  seem  that  on  account  of  the  great  power  and 
influence  of  these  noblemen,  the  king  consented  to  the 
employment  of  stratagem  for  their  arrest.  The  plan  is  said 
to  have  been,  that  Argyle,  Hamilton,  and  his  brother  lord 
Lanark,  should  be  sent  for  to  the  royal  drawing-room  on 
Sunday,  October  the  2d,  where  they  should  be  arrested  as 
traitors,  and  be  handed  over  to  lord  Crawford,  who  was  fo 
be  near  with  a  patty  of  soldiers;  they  were  then  to  he 
placed  in  a  close  carriage,  and  hurried  on  board  a  frigate 
which  lay  in  Leilh  roads,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  til! 
their  trial.  It  is  added,  that  if  they  attempted  resistance 
they  were  to  be  put  to  death.  The  accused,  however,  got 
information  the  evening  before,  and  absented  themselves 
"rom    court.     Nest  morning  they  wrote  to   the   king  and 
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parlmmeiit,  giving  their  reasons,  and  then  went  out  of  town, 
and  finally  retired  to  Glasgow.  Aa  tlie  letters  of  the  Ham- 
iltoiis  were  "  not  withont  some  reflections  on  hia  majesty," 
Charles  insisted  on  their  subrnitticig  to  a  public  trial.  It 
was  finally  thought  best  for  all  parties  that  (he  trial  should 
be  before  a  private  committee,  of  which  the  members  should 
be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

This  event  is  named  the  'Incident.'  Like  so  many  other* 
events  in  Scottish  history,  owing  to  that  extreme  fondness 
for  secrecy  and  stratagem,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
nation,  it  is  enveloped  in  an  obscurity  which  will  never, 
perhaps,  be  totally  dissipated.  The  plot  for  the  arrest, 
however,  seems  to  be  proved,  but  what  the  exact  o  iject  of 
the  king  was  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  have  been  part 
of  a  plan  to  master  the  Scottish  parliament;  or  Charles 
may  have  thus  hoped  to  come  at  the  proofs  which  he  knew 
eitisted  of  the  invitation  given  to  the  Scots  to  enter  England 
by  the  popular  leaders  at  Westminster,  on  which  he  might 
found  a  charge  of  treason  against  them.  When  the  account 
of  fhe  Incident  was  transmitted  to  London  by  the  committee, 
the  pflriiameot  felt  or  affected  great  consternation,  and  they 
applied  lo  Che  earl  of  Esses  for  a  guard  to  protect  them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  tidings  reached  the  king  and 
parliament  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  most  sanguinary  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland.  The  causes  which  produced  this  horrible 
explosion  had  long  been  in  secret  operation;  we  will  hero 
brieliy  enumerate  them. 

The  mildest  term  that  can  be  applied  to  the  native  Irisli 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write  is  that  of  barbarians;  they 
were  in  fact  in  many  parts  of  the  country  but  little  removed 
from  the  savage  state.  There  is  not  in  existence  a  people 
more  capable  of  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty,  or  more  fanatical, 
ly  attached  to  the  system  of  superstition  which  forms  their 
leligion  and  their  devotion  to  then  clergy  is  bhnd  and 
implicit  Their  hatred  then  wis  and  itM  unhappily  is, 
intense  toward  the  English  nation  name  and  religion. 
The  Ejcnius  of  poperi  ts  destructiie  ind  intolerant,  and 
nothing  but  its  f  ehleness  mil  ever  keep  it  at  le  I.  To 
these  causes  mmely  the  barbarism  of  the  people,  their 
hitied  of  the  English  ind  the  spirit  ot  then  religion,  is  to 
1  e  added  the  Iods  of  their  hnds  The  territory  of  an  Irish 
Bppf  ir  clan  was  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  Indnn  hunt- 
ing-ground no  one  had  any  particulai  possession  in  it.  every 
death  m  the  sept  causing  a  new  arrangement.  Tillage, 
therefore,  could   only  be  in  scanty  patches,   and   the  native 
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Irish  actually  moved  about  ivich  their  herds  like  the  Eastern 
Turkmaos,  Stiil  this  rude  kind  of  possession  was  proj^rty, 
and  it  galled  them  to  lose  it.  In  their  eyes  the  portions 
which  had  been  regranted  them  on  English  tenures  were 
not  of  equal  value,  and  they  little  prized  the  civilization 
which  bad  been  thus  iiilroduced.  This  was  the  ease  in 
three  of  the  provinces;  there  had  been  no  English  pi anta- 
'fions  as  yet  in  Connaught,  where  there  had  been  no  insur- 
rections, and  where  in  the  last  two  reigns  the  Irish  proprietors 
had  surrendered  their  estates  to  the  crown,  to  receive  rhem 
back  by  a  legal  tenure.  These  grants  {though  the  fees  were 
paid)  had  not  been  enrolled  in  chancery,  and  Charles,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
neglect,  and  declare  the  whole  proYince  forfeited.  He  was 
prepared  to  do  so,  but  he  afterwards  agreed  to  take  120,000^., 
payable  in  three  years,  for  some  graces,  as  they  were  named, 
which  he  was  to  bestow,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  both  Irish  and  English  in  their  lands  against  the 
crown.  A  parliament  was  to  be  held  to  confirm  the  graces : 
the  deputy  issued  the  writs,  but  as  it  was  done  in  an  irregular 
manner,  they  were  declared  void  in  England.  The  three 
years  thus  passed  away,  the  money  was  all  paid,  and  the 
graces  had  not  been  contirmed,  and  the  king  threatened  to 
straiten  them  if  the  contribution  were  not  continued.  Straf- 
ford now  came  over  and  ruled  with  despotic  sway ;  the  graces 
were  rudely  denied,  and  juries  were  forced  to  find  the  king's 
title  to  the  lands  all  through  Connaught.  The  affairs  in 
Scotland  and  England  prevented  any  thing  being  done  in 
the  way  of  plantation,  and  in  the  committee  which  went 
over  to  accuse  Strafford,  both  parties  united  in  the  effort  to 
induce  the  king  to  perform  his  promises.  He  did  consent 
{May  1641,)  but  the  Irish  parliament  having  been  prorogued, 
they  had   not  been  legally  confirmed   when    the  rebellion 

The  plan  of  insurrection  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Roger  Moore,  one  of  that  eept  whose  territory  had  been 
formed  into  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.  He  had  served  abroad  in  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  .it  appeared  to  him  that  what  had  succeeded  in  Scotland 
might  also  be  achieved  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  a  simultane- 
ous rising  of  the  catholics  of  both  races,  by  seizing  the 
forts,  and  by  enpelting  the  English  and  Scottish  colonists, 
they  might  recover  their  lands,  and  reestablish  their  re- 
ligion. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  part  of  his 
p'^'ithat  the^  should  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  king, 
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Moore  went  secretly  to  lord  MacGuire,  sir  Phelim  O'Neal 
and  other  chieftains  in  the  North,  and  he  also  communi- 
cated with  the  lords  of  the  Pale.*  Aa  aoiae  of  these  last 
were  of  the  committee  in  London,  it  is  highly  probnhle  that 
the  queeo  may  have  known  of  and  favored  a  design  for 
setting  up  the  religion  lo  which  she  was  devoted  in  Ireland  ; 
and  it  Is  possible  enough  that  Cha.rles  himself,  over  whom 
her  induiiiioe  was  now  unbounded,  may  haie  listened  to  a 
project  which  held  foith  to  him  a  prospect  of  recovering  his 
darling  despotism  It  is  utterly  inciedible,  however,  that  he 
should  have  given  hia  assent  to  a  plan  lor  expelling  the  Cng- 
lish;  but  he  might  have  preferred  seeing  the  goiernment  la 
the  hands  of  the  catholics  rather  thin  in  those  ot  a  party 
which  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the  parliament  Charles 
had  such  a  fonilne=!:  tor  mtriguf,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  so  miny  different  opinions,  and  adopting  such  a 
variety  of  expedients  fir  attaining  hi^  objects,  that  one  can 
very  rarely  venture  to  deny  with  confidence  <a>y  charge  made 
agEiinst  him. 

The  pian,  though  communicated  to  a  great  nuraber  o 
persons,  had  been  profoundly  concealed  A  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  get  posse'sion  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  m  whn,h 
were  the  arms  of  the  hte  army  and  large  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  was  arranged  that  Roger  Mooie, 
lord  MaoOuire,  Hugh  MacMahon,  Hugh  Bjine,  and  other 
gentlemen,  with  twenty  men  !rom  eai.li  county,  should  come 
up  to  the  ca.pital,  and  that  the  attempt  •should  be  made  on 
the  23d  of  October  It  was  only  on  the  night  of  the  pre- 
ceding  day  that  the  lord-,  juatices  got  intormdtion  of  whit 
was  intended,  and,  that  by  the  merest  chance  There  was  a 
man  of  Irish  origin,  faut  who  had  lived  chiefly  among  the 
English,  and  was  of  the  protestant  religion ,  hia  name  was 
Owen  O'ConolJy,  and,  for  what  reason  la  not  known,  Mac- 
Mihon  wished  to  engage  him  m  the  plot      He,  therefore,  | 

wrote  to  him  to  come  ta  his  house  in  the  county  of  Mona-  j 

ghan  without  del  ly      On  Conolly  s  arriving  there  he  found  i 

that  MacMahon  was  gone  up  to  Dublin,  whither  he  followed  j 

him,  and  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  ; 

22d.  MacMahon  took  him  to  lord  MacGuire's  and  informed 
him  of  the  whole  plan  for  a  simultaneous  rising  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  lo  destroy  the  English  all  through  the 
kingdom.     Conolly  told  him  it  could  not  succeed,  and  urged 

•  The  Pale  was  Ihn  district  round  Dublin ;  its  lords,  Gonoanstoma, 
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him  to  discover  the  piot,  and  thus  save  liis  estate ;  but  he 
refused,  and  swore  that  Conollj  should  oot  leave  his  lodging 
(whither  they  had  returned)  that  night.  After  drinking  with 
him  for  some  time,  Conolly  pretended  a  necesaily  to  go  down 
to  the  yard,  and,  leaving  his  sword  behind  bim,  went  out, 
attended  by  MacMahon's  man;  he  then  jumped  over  the 
wall,  and  made  all  haste  to  the  house  of  sir  William  Parsons, 
one  of  the  lords  jus  '  I   w         ly  !     1  wh      I 

came  with  the  info  m  n  f  h  n  p  y  A  G  Ity 
was  somewhat  flust  d  by  wh  I  I  d  d  nl  I  d  1  d 
his  account  insocofdna       hP       n  b 

little  credit  to  it.     H      h      f        d        dim       g    b    k 
MacMahon,  and  le       wl  h  Id       d  !     I         If 

haring  given  direc  t  u   ng    h  I    g 

to  his  colleague  sir  J  I      B     1  d     I    y  i.  h     f 

the  council  as  were  w        r  n  Uy      I     h  d  b    n  I 

by  the  watch,  and         Idh        b  d        pnhd 

not  one  of  Parson  f  ly  pi 

time,  was  brought    n        d  b  w  hid 

gave  a  full  aceoun      fUlhdd  dBf       dy 

came,  MacMahon  w  dhddn  f        dny 

the  plot;  he  told  them  that  what  was  to  be  done  m  other 
parts  of  (he  country  was  so  far  advanced  at  that  time  as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it,"  and  ihirt 
he  mas  sure  to  be  revenged  if  he  suffered  any  evil.  The 
lord  MacOiiire  and  some  others  were  also  arrested,  but 
Moore,  Byrne,  and  the  rest  got  timely  information,  and  so 
escaped. 

MacMahon's  assertions  were  soon  verified.  Lord  Blaney 
arrived  at  midnight  (34th)  with  tidings  of  his  own  house  and 
family  at  Castle-BIaney  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  and 
two  other  strong  houses  in  the  same  county,  having  been 
surprised  that  morning  by  the  rebels,  and  in  three  hours 
after  news  came  of  the  Irish  in  the  Newry  having  broken 
open  the  king's  store  there  and  seized  the  ammunition. 
That  same  day  (Sunday)  lord  Gormanstown  and  the  other 
catholics  lords  of  the  Pale  came  making  great  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  craving  to  be  supplied  with  arms.  The  next 
day  (2oth)  the  justices  wrote  an  account  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter oF  what  had  taken  place.  Owen  O'Conoily  was  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  and  he  was  properly  recommended  to 
the  royal  bounty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  progress  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  main  object  of  the  rebels,  as  we  have  seen, 
*as    to   root    the    English   out  of  the   country.     It   is   said 
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that  they  had  debated  whether  they  should  do  this  after  the 
fashion  set  bj  the  tiuurt  of  Spain  in  the  case  of  the  Moris- 
coes,  and  merely  expel  them,  or  whelhei  they  ahould  fall  on 
and  Elaughter  them.     It  is  probable  Ihixt  Roger  Moore  and 

the   more  enlightened    and    humane   were   for   the  former    .  ',  { 

course,  while  sir  Phelim  O'Neal  and  the  priests,  especially  [ 

the  friars,  were  for  slaughter  and  massacre.     Nothing,  how-  i 

ever,  would  seem  to  have  been  decided  on,  aud  all  were  left  '  l 

to  act  as  they  judged  best.    On  the  SJd  {Friday)  the  priests  .^  f 

ill  several  places  in  Ulster,  it  is  said,  dismissed  the  people  \  I 

with  directions  to  go  and  take  possession  of  their  lands;  and  j  I 

next  morning  they  assembled  in  great  numbers,  armed  with  j  I 

staves,  scythes,  and  pitchforks,  and  began  to  drive  away  the  >  i 

cattle  of  the  English  settlers,  aud  then  to  break  into  their  ?  | 

houses  and  seize  their  goods  ;  some  houses  were  burnt,  aud  '  | 

some  of  the    English   mu'dered   on  this  first   day   of  the  1 1 

outbreak.      They  soon  proceeded  to  greater   extreniities ;  l  j 

they  stripped  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  naked,  and  ;  i 

turned  them  out  of  their  houses.     The  Irish  were  forbidden  /  /, 

to  give  them  any  food  or  relief  as  they  passed  along  ;  the  rags  >  ! 

which  they  had  to  cover  them  were  torn  off  by  the  women  and  '■.  j 

children  that  met  them.  I  ;^ 

The  expulsion  of  the  English  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ;■  j 

manner  Jn  which  they  lived  intermixed  among  the  Irish,  'i  i 

with  whom  also  they  had  in  some  cases  intermarried.    Many  j  | 

of  them  had  Irish  tenants  and  servants;  many  were  them-  iS 

selves  tenants  to  the  Irish  gentry,  who  preferred  them,  as  '  j. 

able  to  pay  better  rents  than  their  own  people.     Hence  they  \  | 

did  not  draw  themselves  together  in  bodies,  and  stand  on  )  'i 

their  defence,  as  the  Scots  did,  but  each  remained  in  his  |  i 

own  house,  relying  on  his  Irish  friends,  neighbors,  landlords,  \  i 

tenants,  or  servants,  to  secure  him.     But  they  only  esperi-  I  i 

euced  cruelty  and  treachery,  those  on  whom   they  depended  ;  j 
being  too  well  instructed  by  iheir  priests  ia  the  sinfulness  of 

showing  mercy  to  heretics.  j 

Though  Ulster  was  the  earliest  and  principal  theatre  of  !  j 
these  barbarities,  they  were  not  confined  to  it,  and  similar  f 

ones  were  enacted  in  the  other  three  provinces,  and  even  in  | 

the  counties  adjoining  the  capital.  The  county  of  Kilkenny  ]  < 
and  the  Gueen's  County  seem  to  have  been  most  abundant 
id  deeds  of  cruelty  in  Leinster.  The  whole  number  of 
tlicise  that  perished  has  been  variously  estimated.  "Fhe  num- 
i)ur  said  to  have  been  returned  by  the  priests  in  Ulster,  from 
iheir  several  parishes,  down  to  April,  1643,  was  105,0(10,  and 
archdeacon    MaJtwell  in  his  deposition   (August  22,   1642) 
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stated  that  tliere  were  "  above  154,000  now  wanting  williiii 
the  very  precinct  of  Ulster."  The  general  impression  in 
England  was,  tiiat  in  one  way  or  a.notiier  200,000  protestanta 
perished  in  this  rebellion.* 

The  king,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, who  iiad  already  voted  a  supply  of  50,000f.  for  that 
purpose,  and  taken  other  needful  measures.  The  earl  oi 
Ormond  was  appointed  lieuien  ant-general  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland ;  but  these  were  too  few  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Ulater  rebels,  who  soon  advanced  and  iaid  siege  to  Drogheda. 
When  the  Irish  parliament  met,  the  catholic  members  were 
very  gentle  in  their  condemnation  of  the  rebeliion,+  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  first  outbreak, 
the  lord  Gormanstoivn  and  the  other  catholics  of  the  Pale 
were  in  af  nis  on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 

Charles  now  prepared  to  leave  Scotland.  To  conciliate 
the  nobles  he  lavished  the  church-lands  and  places  and  hon- 
ors on  thein.  Argyle  was  made  a  marquess,  Loudon  an  earl 
and  chancellor,  Lesley  and  Munro  earls  of  Leven  and  Cal- 
lender  ;  Johnston  of  Warristoli  Was  raised  to  the  bench  ;  the 
livings  of  Henderson  and  others  were  increased.  In  return, 
the  safety  of  Montrose  and  his  friends  ivas  assured,  and  ten 
thousand  men  were  promised  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palati- 
nate. Old  Lesley,  we  are  told  by  Clarendon,  assured  the 
king,  "  that  he  could  not  Only  never  more  serve  against  him, 
but  that  whenever  his  majesty  would  require  his  service  he 
should  have  it  without  ever  asking  what  the  cause  was." 
Others,  he  adds,  whispered  him,  "  that  as  soon  as  the  trou- 
bles of  the  late  slorin  could  be  perfectly  calmed  they  would 
reverse  and  repeal  whatsoever  was  now  Unreasonably  extorted 
from  him."  Charles  therefore  quitted  his  native  kingdom 
with  good  hopes  that  he  had  at  least  neutralized  il  in  the 
struggle  which  he  was  preparing  to  make  for  the  recovery 
of  his  despotic  power  in  England.  Toward  the  end  of  No- 
vember he  returned  to  London,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there 

"  Ckrendon  (ii.  30)  eaja  40,000  or  50,000  were  massacred  al  first ; 
airWiUism  Petty  rednees  the  namher  to  37,000",  Warner  to  4000  j 
Curry  and  Dr.  Lingaril  malic  it  almoat  nothing.  In  the  preceding  de- 
toits  we  have  followed  the  narrative  of  sir  John  Temple,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  [There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Temple's  account  is  exaggerated  ;  especially  aa  it  ao  far  eieeeds  all  Iha 
otherestimalea.  — J.  T.  S.] 

1  They  objected  to  the  term  reieis,  styling  them  merely  discontented 
gentlerafa.  At  length  they  consented  to  the  words  traiioroiis  and  re- 
ttlliotia  attions  of  surie  persons. 
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h.id  been  some  reaction  in  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favor 
and  Gournay,  the  lord-mayor  of  the  year,  waa  a  royil  't  A 
magnificent  civic  baiiqnet  was  given  to  the  moiitrch  al 
Guildhall,.  (Nov.  25,)  and  the  streets  rang  with  acclanntions 
of  loyalty  as  he  passed  to  and  from  it.  The  king  nnd  his 
friends  were  unduly  elated-  by  these  marks  of  popular  f<ivor, 
and  their  conduct  stimulated  the  leaders  of  the  eoramoiiB  to 
put  forth  their  celebrated  Remonstrance. 

This  Remonstrance  was  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  illegal 
acts  which  had  taken  place  since  the  king's  accession  ajmg 
the  blame,  however,  not  on  the  king  himself,  but  on  dl  min 
iaters,  who  are  called  in  it  "  a  malignant  party.  It  wa' 
vigoronsly  opposed  in  the  commons.  The  debate  lasted  trom 
nine  o'clock  in  the  movning  until  past  midnight,  (Nov  22  ) 
several  memberH  left  the  house  on  account  of  ageonnhrmity, 
and  yet  it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  which  sit 
Benjimin  Rudyard  aptly  compared  to  "the  verdict  of  a 
starved  jury."  Hampden's  motion  for  having  it  printed  waa 
rejected  as  being  contrary  to  usage.  As  Hyde,  the  chief 
opponent  of  this  measure,  declared  that  be  would  protest 
against  it,  AnA  Palmer  and  others  cried  out  that  they  did 
protest,  it  was  resolved  by  Pyra  and  bis  friends  to  make  an 
e\amplp,  and  Palmer,  who  was  obnoxious  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  his  courtesy  toward  Strafford,  was  selected  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  the  more  violent  men  being  for  his 
ovpulsion  After  a  few  days'  confinement,  however,  he  waa 
.Llliiwed  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  house. 

The  opposition  which  the  Remonstrance  experienced  had 
not  been  looked  for  by  its  advocates.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  Oliver  Cromwell  (who,  however,  waa  tlien  of  little 
note)  whispered  lord  Falkland,  and  with  an  asseveraliim 
said,  "  that  if  the  remonstrance  had  been  rejected  he  would 
have  sold  all  he  had  the  next  morning  and  never  have  seen 
England  more,  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other  honest 
men  of  the  same  resolution."  Having  now,  however,  carried 
their  point,  the  leaders  resolved  to  use  their  advantage,  and 
on  the  1st  o!  December  the  Remonstrance,  and  witli  it  a 
petition  complaining  of  a  "  malignant  party,"  to  whom  they 
attributed  all  the  evils,  such  as  the  Irish  rebellion,  which  had 
occurred,  and  praying  for  their  removal,  etc.,  was  presented 
to  the  king  at  Hampton-court;  and  a  few  days  after  both 
were  printed  and  circulated,  contrary  to  usage.  The  king, 
who  now  began  to  act  by  good  advice,  put  forth  a  reply 
ivhich  left  the  parliament  no  advantage  over  him,  A  few 
iays  after,  on  receiving  an  address  from  the  court  of  alder. 
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men,  praying  him  io  reside  at  Whitehall,  lie  returned  to  (lit 
capital. 

The  intelligence  of  the  strength  and  atrocities  of  the- 
rebels  which  daily  arrived  from  Irelanc  made  the  king  iirgenl 
with  the  parliament  to  proceed  in  the  affairs  of  that  country 
A  proposal  of  the  Scots  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  Ulster 
to  be  paid  by  the  English,  was  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  for  iin 
pressing  an  equal  number  in  England  passed  the  commons 
but  as  in  the  preamble  it  was  asserted  that  the  king  had  nc 
right  to  press  the  subject  escept  in  case  of  foreign  invasion,th6 
lords  demurred  to  the  novel  doctrine,  and  the  attorney-general 
craved  to  be  heard  on  the  king's  part  against  it.  The  com 
mons  then  ordered  their  committee  "  to  meet  no  more  abont 
that  business ;  "  the  levies  were  stopped  ;  it  was  declared  "  that 
the  loss  of  Ireland  must  be  imputed  to  the  lords,"  The  king 
then,  with  his  usual  imprudence,  acting.  Clarendon  says,  un- 
der the  secret  advice  of  St.  John,  came  to  the  house  of  lords 
and  proposed  ''  that  the  bill  should  pass  with  a  salvo  jure 
both  for  the  king  and  people."  This  interference  in  a  pend- 
ing hill,  however,  both  houses  joined  in  declaring  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege,  as  it  really  was,  and  the  king  made  an 
ample  apology.  His  offer  to  raise  ten  thousand  volunteers 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  was  at  once  rejected.  The  un- 
fortunate Irish  protestants  were  thus  sacrificed  to  the  strug- 
gles of  parties  in  England;  "the  parliament,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  "  connived  at  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  order  to  charge 
king  Charles  with  fomenting  It."  Still  we  must  aot  uncon- 
ditionally impute  to  the  parliament  mere  factions  motives ; 
they  vehemently,  and  not  without  reason,  suspected  the  king 
of  having  originally  sanctioned  the  rising  of  the  Irish,  and 
they  well  knew  that  if  once  he  had  an  army  at  his  devotion, 
he  would  revoke  all  his  concessions,  and  pour  out  his  ven- 
geance on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  wrung  them  from  him. 
It  was  the  same  feeling  which  caused  a  bill  to  be  brought  in 
for  vesting  the  power  over  the  militia  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners. Their  apprehensions  were  also  increased  by  the 
king's  displacing  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
"  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  bridle  upon  the  city,"  and 
giving  that  office  to  colonel  Lunsford,  "upon  whom  he  might 
rely."  On  the  complaint  of  the  commons  of  Lunsford's 
being  a  man  of  desperate  character,  who  had  heretofore 
made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  then  fled  the  kingdom,  the 
king  made  him  resign,  and  gave  the  place  to  sir  John  Byron  ; 
buieven  ftrdid  not  please,  and  he  wasst  iue  tiue  after  replaced 
bv  sir  John  Conve:s. 
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To  weak  n  th  I  g  p  rty  in  ihe  lords  the  former  bill  Cot 
taking  aw  3  h  b  I  p  otes  was  brought  in  again.  When 
it  was  obj        d    I  b  11  could  not  be  introduced  a  second 

time  in  tl  n  n    Pjm  replied,  that  "  their  orders 

were  not  1  It      h    I  1  the  Medes  and  Persians,  not  to  be 

altered."     It  h      f       received,  and  soon  after  passed, 

and  sent  up  to  the  lords.  At  this  time  lord  Falkland,  who 
now  saw  through  the  designs  of  the  popular  party,  opposed 
it,  and  on  Hampden's  saying  "  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  noble 
lord  had  changed  his  opinion  since  the  time  the  last  bill  to 
this  purpose  had  passed  the  house,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  liad 
been  persuaded  at  that  time  by  that  worthy  gentleman  to  be- 
lieve many  things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  untrue, 
and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinions  in  many  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  to  things  as  to  persoiis," 

The  old  tactics  of  rumors  and  petitions  were  also  recurred 
to.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Beale  the  tailor  overheard  the 
project  for  assassinating  the  lords  and  commons.  A  petition 
was  published  in  the  nanie  of  "  the  apprentices,  and  those 
whose  apprenticeships  were  lately  expired,"  stating  that 
"  they  found  the  beginning  of  great  mischiefs  coming  upon 
them,  to  nip  them  in  the  bud  when  they  were  first  entering 
into  the  world ;  the  cause  of  which  they  could  attribute  to 
no  others  but  the  papists  and  the  prelates,  and  that  malignant 
party  that  adhered  to  them,"  etc.  The  publication  of  this 
petition  had  its  natural  result,  the  resort  of  multitudes  to 
Westminster,  shouting,  "  No  bishops  !  no  bishops  1 "  The 
train-bands,  whom  the  king  bad  appointed  to  guard  the 
houses  of  parliament,  having  repelled  the  rabble  from  the 
house  of  peers  by  threatening  to  fire  on  them,  the  commons 
sent  to  the  lords,  desiring  them  to  be  discharged,  declaring 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  member  to  bring  his  own  ■ 
servant  armed  to  attend  at  the  door.  The  rabble,  thus  en- 
couraged, came  in  greater  numbers  about  the  house  of  peers, 
crying,  "No  bishops!  no  popish  lords!"  and  calling  those 
who  opposed  the  commons  "  rotten-hearted  lords."  When 
the  lords  sent  to  the  commons,  complaining  of  the  insults 
which  they  received,  some  members  said,  "We  must  not 
discourage  our  friends,  this  being  a  time  we  must  make  use 
of  all  our  friends;  "  and  Pym  said,  "  God  forbid  the  house  of 
commons  should  proceed  in  any  way  to  dishearten  people  to 
obtain  their  just  desires  in  such  a  way."  A  writ  was  then 
issued  by  direction  of  the  lords,  lo  the  sheriff  and  justices, 
requiring  thera  to  appoint  strong  watches  to  prevent  this  con- 
flux of  people  to  Westminster.     This  the  commons  voted  tc 
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be  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  ihev  sent  one  of  Ihe  justices 
who  acted  oa  it  to  the  Tower.  Duriug  the  Christmas  holi- 
days the  crt  wds  became  still  greater,  and  the  cries  of  "  No 
bishops  !  no  popish  lords !  "  still  louder.  They  were  even 
heard  to  say  before  Whitehall,  "  that  they  would  have 
110  more  porter's  lodge,  but  would  speak  with  the  king 
when  they  pleased."  Some  read  aloud  the  names  of  "  dis- 
affected members  of  the  house  of  commons,"  and  of  "  false, 
rotten- he  acted  "  lords.  They  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
bouses  of  the  bishops,  and  assaulted  several  of  them  in  tlieir 
coaches;  they  laid  hold  on  the  archbishop  of  York,  and 
would,  it  is  said,  have  murdered  him  if  he  had  not  been 
rescued. 

This  prelate  was  the  celebrated  Williams,  whom  the  king 
had  lately  elevated  to  an  ate  hi  episcopal  see.  The  day  he 
was  assauUed  he  sent  for  the  bishops,  to  the  number  of 
welve  or  thirteen,  who  were  in  town,  and  proposed,  as  it  was 
lo  longer  safe  for  them  to  go  to  the  house  of  peers,  that  they 
should  present  a  protestation  against  the  force  that  was  used 
upon  them,  and  against  all  the  acts  to  be  done  during  their 
enforced  absence  from  the  house.  They  consented,  and 
signed  the  protestation,  which  Williams  carried  himself  to 
the  king,  requesting  bim  to  transmit  it  to  the  peers.  His  re- 
quest was  complied  with.  The  lords  tlien  desired  a  confer- 
ence with  the  commons,  the  result  of  which  was  the  im- 
peachment and  committal  to  the  Tower  of  the  prelates, 
whose  conduct,  though  highly  imprudent,  W!is  certainly  not 
illegal. 

There  were  many  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
who,  though  zealous  lor  the  reformation  of  abuses,  disliked 
the  measures  of  Pym  and  his  party.  Such  were  the  upright 
lord  Falkland,  sir  John  Colepepper,  and  Mr.  Hyde.  The 
king  was  advised  to  call  these  men  to  his  councils,  and  he 
offered  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  first,  which  with  some 
difficulty  he  was  induced  to  accept;  the  second  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Hyde  declined  any  office  for 
the  present,  saying  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  better  service 
by  remaining  as  he  was.  Lord  Digby  was  already  greatly  in 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  to  whose  cause  his  levity  and  in- 
discretion often  proved  of  serious  injury. 

On  New  year's  day  (1642)  a  scuffle  took  place  at  West- 
minster,  in  which  some  blood  was  drawn.  A  number  of 
officers  of  the  late  army  and  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
were  then  so  numerous,  had  offered  their  services  to  the 
king  as  a  guard ;  the  same  was  done  by  the  students  of 
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the  inns  of  courl;.  Their  offer  waa  rather  imprudently  ac- 
cepted, and  various  rencDUiitefs  took  place  betweeu  theivi 
and  the  mobs  that  resorted  to  WestmiDster.  li  was  on  tliia 
occasioti  that  the  terms  Houndbead  and  Cavalier  came  into 
use,  the  fornrer  being  giveu  iu  reproach  to  the  close-cropped 
apprentices  and  oEhers  of  the  moGs,  who  returned  it  by  icrm- 
iug  their  opponents  Cavaliers,  as  military  hectors  were  usu- 
ally called. 

The  3d  of  January,  1642,  waa  rendered  ever  inemorsible  by 
an  act  of  fatal  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Without 
consulting  any  of  his  ministers,  (unl^a  it  were  Digby,)  he 
ordered  Herbert,  the  attorney-general,  to  proceed  to  the  liouse 
ol  peeri,  and  exhibit  charges  of  high-treason  against  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  DenzJ  HoUia,  Mr  Aithur  H  iselrig,  Pym,  Hamp- 
den and  Strode  At  the  same  time  a  serjeant-at-arms  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  commons,  and  demanded  that  the 
five  accused  members  should  be  aurrendered  to  him  Other 
servants  of  the  king  had  aheady  gone  to  these  members' 
lodgings,  and  lealed  up  then  trunks  and  studies.  The 
house  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  "  that  the  members  should 
be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  a  legal  charge  should  be  preferred 
against  them,"  and  then  idjOurned 

Nest  diy,  when  the  house  met,  thpy  sent  to  inform  the 
lord  mayor  and  common  council  thjt  their  privileges  were 
like  to  be  broken,  ind  the  city  put  into  daugt-r,  and  advised 
them  to  look  to  their  security  They  then  adjourned  till  one 
o'Uoi-k.  When  they  met  again,  secret  information  being 
come  (from  lady  Carlisle  it  is  said)  ol  what  was  to  happen, 
the  house  gave  the  five  members  leive  to  absent  themselves, 
and  they  accordingly  withdrew.  Presently  the  king  arrived 
with  all  his  guard  and  pensioners,  and  (wo  or  three  hundred 
gentlemen  and  soldiers,  mostly  armed.  These  he  ordered  to 
remain  in  llie  hall,  and  on  their  lives  not  to  come  into  the 
house.  He  entered  with  his  nephew,  the  Palsgraf,  took  off 
his  hat  and  advanced  tn  the  speaker's  chair,  who  quitted  it  at 
his  approach.  The  king  stepped  up  to  it,  and  having  looked 
round  for  a  time,  told  the  house  he  would  respect  their  priv- 
ileges, but  that  treason  had  no  privilege,  and  he  was  come 
for  those  five  members,  He  called  Pym  and  Mollis  by  name  ; 
no  answer  being  returned,  he  asked  the  speaker  where  they 
were.  Lenthal  fell  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  he  was  a  servant 
!o  the  house,  and  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or 
speak  any  thing  but  what  they  commanded  him."  The  king 
replied,  that  "  he  thought  his  own  eyes  were  as  good  as  his;" 
and  then  said,  "  his  birds  were  ilown,  but  he  did  expect  tSa 
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house  would  send  them  to  him ;  and  if  they  did  not,  he  ^ould 
seek  them  himself,  for  theif  treason  was  foul,  and  sur.h  a 
one  as  they  would  al  thank  him  to  discover."  He  then  as- 
sured them  the  accused  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  retired 
pulling  off  his  hat  till  he  reached  the  door.  As  he  retired, 
the  words  "  Privilege  !  privilege !"  uttered  by  many  voices, 
reached  his  ears. 

What  the  particular  charges  to  be  made  ag^nst  these  mom- 
bera  were  is  uncertain.  Some  thiak  it  was  the  proofs  the 
king  had  gotten  in  Scotland  of  their  inviting  the  Setts  in 
]  640,  that  he  now  intended  to  produce ;  but  since  that  time 
an  act  of  oblivion  had  been  passed.  Perhaps  it  was  some 
portion  of  their  late  proceedings  for  which  he  thought  him- 
self now  sufficiently  strong  to  punish  them.  The  proceed- 
ing was  certainly  a  coup  (Selat  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost 
power.  Clarendon  says  he  was  put  on  it  by  Digby ;  the  queen, 
who  had  been  menaced  with  an  impeachment,  certainly  urged 
him  on.  It  is  said  that  when,  on  cooler  thoughts,  he  resolved 
not  to  put  his  project  of  going  to  the  house  into  execution, 
she  cried  to  him,  "  Go,  coward ;  go,  pull  these  rogues  out  by 
the  ears,  or  never  see  me  more ; "  and  that  when  the  hour  for 
the  deed  was  past,  she  said  lo  lady  Carlisle,  "  Rejoice,  for  1 
hope  that  the  king  is  now  master  in  his  states,  and  that  such 
and  Buch  are  in  custody." 

The  five  uierabers  had  retired  to  a  house  in  Colman-street  in 
the  city,  which  was  their  stronghold.  Rumor  was  set  at  work; 
people  ran  to  and  fro  during  the  night,  crying,  "  The  cavaliers 
are  coming  to  fire  the  city  !  "  others  added,  that  "  the  king 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  them."  The  whole  city  spent  the 
night  under  arms  ;  next  morning,  the  king,  having  sent  to  the 
lord-mayor  to  call  a  common  council,  came  at  ten  o'clock  to 
the  Guildhall,  attended  only  by  three  ot  four  lords.  He  ad- 
dressed the  people,  expressing  his  sorrow  that  they  should 
have  apprehended  danger  from  him,  adding,  that  to  show  his 
confidence  in  them,  he  was  come  without  a  guard,  and  that  he 
presumed  they  would  not  shelter  those  whom  he  intended  to 
.  proceed  against  legally  for  high  (reason.  He  then  told  one 
of  the  sheriffe  that  he  would  dine  with  him.  As  he  went 
through  the  city,  shouts  of  " Privilege  of  parliament!"  were 
raised,  and  one  person  flung  into  his  coach  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "To  your  tents,  O  Israel!"  the  words  with  which 
the  ten  tribes  abandoned  llehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon. 

While  the  king  was  in  the  city  the  house  of  commons  met, 
and  having  declared  his  late  conduct  to  be  the  highest  breach 
of  privilege  and  themselves  not  to  be  safe,  adjourned  for  a  few 
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days,  appointing  a  committee  to  sit  at  Merchant-Tailors'  hali 
in  the  city,  "  and  all  who  came  to  have  voices."  The  lords 
also  adjotirned. 

Next  day  (6th)  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  five  members;  the  cominittee  met  in  tlie 
city,  where  another  committee  of  the  common  council  also 
sat  in  order  to  communioate  with  them.  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  for  the  present  to  collect  all  the  particulars  of  the 
late  hreach  of  their  privileges.  The  five  members  were  after- 
wards brought  to  the  committee  with  much  state,  and  a  dec- 
laration was  set  forth  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  king 
respecting  them  was  asserted  to  be  n  high  breaijh  of  privilege, 
aud  his  proclamation  "  false,  scandalous,  and  illegal."  It 
further  contained  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  on  the  4th, 
full  of  gross  exaggeration  and  even  palpable  falsehood,  and 
this  mere  declaration  of  the  committee  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated—  a  thing  without  precedent. 

A  petition  from  the  city  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  papists,  the  changes  at 
the  Tower,  the  "late  invasion  of  the  house  of  commons,"  etc. 
Tumultuous  crowds  repaired  to  Westminster,  ''  and  it  was  a 
dismal  thing,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  to  all  sober  men,  especial- 
ly members  of  parliament,  to  see  and  hear  them."  Finally 
intelligence  cameof  the  great  preparations  in  the  city  to  bring 
the  accused  members  in  triumph  to  the  parliament  on  the 
11th,  the  day  to  which  the  houses  stood  adjourned.  'J'heking, 
deeply  mortified  at  his  own  imprudence,  and  anxious  fo  es- 
cape the  insults  and  the  danger  which  he  apprehended,  took 
the  further  unwise  resolution  (as  many  thought  it)  of  quitting 
Whitehall,  and  on  the  10th  he  retired  with  his  queen  and  chil- 
dren to  Hampton-court. 

Next  day  in  the  afternoon  the  river  was  covered  with  boats, 
and  between  two  lines  of  lighters  and  iong-boats  carrying  ord- 
nance and  prepared  for  action,  the  five  members,  attended 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  a  part  of  the  train-bands,  proceeded  to' 
Westminster.  Another  body  of  the  train-bands  advanced 
along  theStrand.  Their  commander  was  oneSkippon,  who, 
having  risen  from  the  ranks  in  the  Dutch  service,  had  been 
made  captain  of  the  artillery-ground  to  drill  the  citizens,  and 
he  now  bore  the  novel  title  of  "  serjeant-major-general  of  the 
militia  of  the  city  of  London."  They  were  followed  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  populace,  shouting  against  bishops  and  popish 
lords,  and  for  privilege  of  purliament,  and  asking  confemptu- 
usly,  as  they  passed  Whitehall,  "  What  is  become  of  the  king 
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The  members  took  their  seats;  Pjm  rose  and  expatiated 
oil  the  great  kindness  and  affection  which  ihey  had  esperi- 
enced  in  the  city ;  the  sheriffs  then  were  called  in  and  thanked 
by  tiie  speaker ;  the  masters  and  officers  of  ships  were  also 
thanked;  Skippon  was  appointed  to  attend  each  day  with 
eiich  a  guard  as  he  thought  proper  for  the  two  houses.  Next 
came  four  thousand  men  of  Bucks,  all  on  horseback,  with 
the  Protestation  in  their  hats,  with  a  proffer  of  their  aerticea 
to  the  parliament,  and  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of 
tlie  accusation  of  the  knight  of  their  shire,  Mr.  Hampden.* 

"  From  this  day,"  says  Clarendon,  "we  may  reaaonably 
date  the  levying  of  war  in  England,  whatsoever  hath  been 
since  done  being  but  the  superstructures  upon  those  founda- 
tions which  were  then  laid."  Both  parties  had  in  fact  re- 
solved on  an  appeal  to  the  sword;  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
neither  had  any  anticipation  of  the  protracted  contest  and 
the  bloodshed  and  calamities  that  were  to  ensue;  each 
vhought  that  the  mere  display  of  force  would  suffice  to  intim- 
idate the  other.  Of  the  king's  intentions  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  the  late  attempt  on  them  had  convinced 
the  popular  leaders  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  depriving  the 
sovereign  of  his  power .t 

The  officers  and  others  who  had  formed  a  kind  of  guard 
for  the  king  followed  him  out  of  town.  They  lodged  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  that  night,  and  next  day  (i2th)  lord 
Digby  came  thither  in  his  coach-and-six  from  Hampton-court, 
with  a  message  from  the  king  accepting  the  proffer  of  (heir 
services.  The  design  in  this  is  manifest ;  but  how  the  com- 
mons could  with  any  sense  of  truth  or  justice  designate  the 
conduct  of  Digby  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  and  king 
dom  is  somewhat  strange.  Digby,  conscious  of  his  own  de- 
signs and  aware  of  their  vengeance,  fled  to  Holland.  On  the 
king's  refusal  to  remove  Byron  from  the  command  of  the 
Tower,  the  houses  directed  Skippon  to  place  a  guard  round 
it,  that  neither  provisions  should  go  in  nor  ammunition  go 
out;  they  directed  sir  John  Hoiham  to  go  to  Hull,  where 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  late  army  had  been  laid  up, 
and  keep  it  with  the  aid  of  the  train-bands  of  the  adjoining 
partf ;  and  they  sent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, to  let  no  one  in  or  out  of  that  town  but  by  Iheir  or- 
ders.    We  must  here  again  observe,  that  the  secret  designs 

•  "  Whereof,"  aaye  Whitelooke,  "  probobly  he  was  not  altogBthcr 
Ignotanl  b^f'.rehnnd." 

t  "  Mr.  Hampden,"  anya  Clarendon,  "  was  much  altered  after  this 
Bcnnsation,  hia  n^itun:  and  courage  Beciiiing  much  fiercer  than  before 
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of  the  kinEf ,  with  all  of  which  P)  ni  and  his  friends  were  made 
acquainted  by  hdy  C  iHisle  and  others,  offered  some  justifica 
tioii  of  these  stretches  of  power  in  the  parJiament,  Tliey 
kaew,  foi  example,  that  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
a  man  who  was  zealously  devoted  to  him,  to  Hull,  near 
which  his  estates  and  influence  lay,  with  "  a  private  co:n- 
mission  to  be  governor  thereof,  aays  Clarendon,  "  as  soon  aa 
it  Bhoufd  be  tit  to  publish  such  a  command,  and  in  the 
meantitiie  by  his  own  interest  to  draw  in  such  of  the  wnsu- 
trj  as  were  necessary  to  guard  the  magazine.'' 

Tlie  grand  object  of  the  parliament  was  to  obtain  I  he 
entire  control  over  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom.  For 
this  end  St,  John's  bill  for  settling  the  militia,  with  the  im- 
portant addition  of  "  the  putting  all  the  forts,  cnstles,  and 
garrisons  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  they  could  confide 
in,"  was  read.  Clarendon  on  this  remarks,  that  "  when  it 
had  been  with  much  ado  accepted  and  first  read,  there  were 
few  men  who  imagined  it  would  ever  receive  further  counte- 
nance; but  now  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  necessary  provision  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  So  great  an  impression  had  the  late  pro- 
ceedings made  upon  them,  so  that  with  little  opposition  it 
passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords."  The 
peer's,  however,  hesitated  to  pass  a  measure  so  adverse  to  the 
crown,  AH  efforts  were  therefore  made  to  intimidate  them. 
Thus,  when  on  one  occasion  the  popular  party  in  the  lords 
had  recourse  to  their  usual  tactics  of  crying,  "  Adjourn  I 
adjourn  I"  when  they  found  matters  likely  to  go  against  them, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  a  courtier,  said,  "  if  they  would 
adjourn,  he  wished  it  might  be  for  sis  montho,"  For  this 
the  commons  voted  to  "  accuse  him  to  the  lords  to  be  one 
of  the  malignant  party,"  and  to  desire  them  to  join  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king  to  remove  hira  from  anj  office  about  his 
person.  Petitions  also  came  pouring  in  from  the  counties 
round  London,  praying  for  all  that  the  commons  wanted. 
The  common  council  of  the  city,  when  applied  to  for  a  loau 
for  the  war  in  Ireland,  could  see  no  secijrity  for  trade  or 
any  thing  else  unless  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  were  re- 
mold, and  it  and  the  other  forts  "  put  into  such  hands  in 
whom  the  parliament  might  confide."  Soon  after  came  "  The 
bumble  petition  of  many  thousands  of  poor  people  in  and 
■about  the  city  of  London."  These  suitors  could  see  no  means 
of  averting  the  ruin  about  to  ingulf  them,  but  the  removal  of 
"  the  bishops  and  the  popish  lords  and  others  of  thnt  ma- 
lignant faction,"  which  if  not  done,  "they  shall  be  forced  to 
lav  hold  on  the  next  remedy  which   is  at  hand  to  efl'cot  it ; 
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want  and  necessity  breaking  the  bounds  of  modeatj,"  They 
modestly  pray  that  "  those  noble  worthies  of  the  house  of 
peers  who  concur  with  you  in  your  happy  votes,  may  bo 
earnestly  desired  to  join  with  this  honorable  house,  and  to  sit 
and  vote  as  one  entire  body."  Most  gracious  words  were 
given  to  these  ameiidera  of  the  state,  and  Hollia,  acting  on  the 
last  hint,  whei  he  was  sent  to  request  the  lords  to  join  in  a 
petition  to  the  king  about  the  radilia,  desired  that  ''  those 
lords  who  were  williag  to  concur,  would  find  some  means  to 
make  themselves  known,  that  it  might  be  known  who  were 
against  them,  and  they  might  make  it  known  to  those  that  sent 
them."  The  very  porters  of  London,  filled  with  patriot  zeal, 
came,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  with  a  petition  to  the 
commons,  complaining  of  the  "prevalence  of  that  adverse, 
malignant,  blood-sucking,  rebellious  party,"  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils.  Trade,  they  said,  was  dead  for  want  of  fortification 
of  the  Cinque-ports,  whence  they  themselves  "  did  want  em- 
ployment in  such  a  measure  as  did  make  their  lives  very  un- 
comfortable." In  conclusion,  they  desired  "that  justice 
might  be  done  upon  offenders  according  as  the  atrocity  of 
their  crimes  had  deserved,  for  if  those  things  were  any  longer 
auspeuded,  they  should  be  forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be 
named,  and  to  make  good  that  saying,  that  necessity  hath  no 
law."  The  zeal  of  the  good  dames  of  the  city  was  not  less 
fervid ;  beaded  by  Mrs.  Anne  Stagge,  "  a  gentlewoman  and 
brewer's  wife,"  thousands  of  them  came  with  a  petition  to 
the  commons  against  prelates,  papists,  and  so  forth.  The 
petition  being  read,  Pym  was  sent  out  to  answer  them.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  petition;  which  "  came  in  a  season- 
able time,"  assured  them  their  desires  sliould  be  attended  to, 
and  entreated  them  "  to  repair  to  their  houses,  and  turn  their 
petition  into  prayers  at  home  "  for  the  commons. 

"  Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  affected,  and  by  such 
illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  incited  to  civil  discord 
and  convulsions!"  is  the  reflection  of  Hume  on  this  occasion. 
We  do  not  go  the  same  lengths  ap  this  writer,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  discern  arts  iitlle  worthy  of  men  of  that  elevation  to 
which  their  idolaters  raise  our  Pyma  and  Hampdens.  In  lis, 
however,  who  only  view  in  them  statesmen  of  a  higher  order, 
'they  excite  no  surprise.  They  are  the  arts  common  to  states- 
men of  all  ages,  as  essential  to  them  as  cunning  to  the  fos 
and  ferocity  to  the  tiger.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  events 
of  our  own  days  for  evidence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  externa!  pressure,  the  ioi'ds 
piased  the  hills  for  impreaament  and  for  taking  away  the 
bishops'  votes,  to  both  of  which  the  king  waa  induced,  chiefly 
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about  to  attend  the  queen,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  convey- 
ing his  baby-wife  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  going  to 
Holland,  taking  with  her  the  crown-jewels,  in  order  to  piir- 
cliase  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  impending  contest. 
Charles  feared  that  if  he  were  to  give  a  positive  refusal  at 
the  time,  the  queen's  di>pacture  might  be  prevented. 

The  queen  being  safely  off,  Charles  came  to  Greenwich, 
whither  the  prince  of  Wales  was  brought  to  meet  him. 
He  then  gave  his  answer  respecting  the  milili 
appoint  the  lords-lieutenant  of  couo 
liamenC,  provided  that  the  powers  to  be  givi 
he  first  by  law  vested  in  himself.  Tlie  houi 
visers  of  this  reply  to  be  enemies  to  the  h 
then  went  to  Theobald's,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a  com- 
mittee with  a  petition,  stating  that  if  he  did  not  assent  to 
what  they  had  proposed,  they  would  be  obliged  for  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  kingdoms  to  dispose  of  the  militia  them- 
selves in  the  manner  propounded  to  him.  They  also  prayed 
that  he  and  the  prince  would  continue  to  reside  in  or  about 
London.  Charles  gave  an  instant  reply,  declining  to  assent 
to  their  demands,  but  .assuring  them  on  his  honor  "that 
he  had  no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  his  people." 
The  parliament,  on  receiving  this  answer,  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  a  decla- 
ration, ''  containing  the  causes  of  their  just  fears  and  jeal- 
ousies," be  sent  to  the  king.  This  declaration  found  him  at 
Newmarket;  his  answer  to  it  was  of  the  same  tenov  with 
his  former  one.  When  the  earl  of  Pembroke  asked  him, 
"whether  the  militia  might  not  be  granted  as  was  desired 
by  the  parliament  for  a  timet"  he  replied,  "By  God,  not  for 
an  hour.  You  have  asked  that  of  me  in  this  was  never  asked 
of  B  king,  and  with  which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren." The  committee  returned  to  London;  the  king  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  York,  wliere  he  arrived  the  latter  end  of 
March. 

As  we  are  novv  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  we  will  state 
the  previous  conduct  of  both  parties.  The  king  had  assent- 
ed to  all  that  was  deraaiided  of  him,  except  parting  with  the 
militia,  and  even  in  this  he  had  given  way  in  a  great  measure. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  had  given  abundant  proof  that  by 
force  or  stratagem  he  would  endeavor  to  recover  all  he  had 
resio-ned,  and  that  the  only  security  of  the  pariiament  lav  in 
10*  o 
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his  weakness;  but  that  he  had  not  the  power  now,  unless 
aided  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  opponents,  to  make  a  success- 
ful attempt,  late  events  had  shown.  Despotism  was  what  he 
aimed  at,  that  is  plain  ;  but  did  the  Pyms  and  Hiimpdens  aim 
at  nothing  beyond  the  main  ten  ance  of  constitutiomtl  liberty  ! 
This  will  best  appear  by  on  examination  of  their  acta  during 
the  last  year. 

"  After  every  allowance  has  been  made,"  says  Hallam,* 
"  he  must  bring  very  heated  passions  to  the  records  of  those 
times,  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  house  of 
commons  a  series  of  glaring  violations,  not  only  of  pMitive 
and  constitutional,  but  of  those  higher  principles  which  are 
paramount  to  all  immediate  policy."  He  then  collects  the 
following  instances.  The  ordinance  for  disarming  recusants, 
and  that  authorizing  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for 
the  defence  of  Ireland,  —  encroachments  on  the  prerogative ; 
Pym's  menace  to  the  peers,  that  if  they  did  not  pass  the  bills 
sent  to  them  by  the  commons,  these  last,  "  with  soch  of  the 
lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom," 
shall  represent  the  same  to  the  king,t  and  their  accusation 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  above  related,  —  encroachmentp 
on  the  house  of  peers ;  their  enormous  extension  of  privilege, 
any  one  who  said  a  word  against  them  being  dragged  off  to 
prison,!  "*  ^'^**  were  those  charged  with  introducing  cere- 
monies in  the  church,  (a  thing  surely  not  belonging  to  them,) 
"  the  outrageous  attempts  to  intimidate  the  minority  of  their 
own  body  by  committing  them  to  the  Tower  for  such  lan- 
guage used  in  debate  as  would  not  have  excited  any  obser- 
vation in  ordinary  times."  §     Then  again,  as  the  same  writer 

'  Constitational  Hiatnry,  ii.  193. 

t  This  reaoluUon,  the  germ  of  that  of  the  house  of  lords  being  use- 
less,  WRB  moved  by  Pym  on  Deo.  3,  1641,  "  before  the  argument  from 
necessity  could  be  pretended."  On  Mr.  Godolphin's  objecting  that,  if 
theij  went  to  the  king  with  the  lesser  part  of  the  lords,  the  greafer  pari 
of  these  might  go  to  him  with  the  lesser  part  of  them,  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  his  oifence  was  to  be  taken  into  considerstion  the 
following  Tuesdiiy.  —  Hallam. 

t  One  Snndford,  a  royalist  tailor,  beins  charged  with  saying,  "  that 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  a  traitor;  that  alfthe  parliament  were  traitors  ; 

tliat  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  a  traitni         

boota  ;  and  that  be  cursed  the  parliament,  and  wished  Mr.  i'ym 
him  King  Pjm)  and  sir  John  Hotham  both  hanged ;  " — for  inia 
lords  (the  puppets  of  iJie  commons)  sentenced  him  to  be  kept  at  v 
in  Bridewell  fm-  Mt  Iffe,  besides  some  minor  inQictions.  Pjm 
called  by  the  roynlista  King  Pym,  oQ  account  of  his  portly  person 
his  absolute  power  over  his  parly. 

5   See  the  case  ofMr.  Palmer, (above,  p. 103.)     In  the  debate  on 
late  declaration,  in  which  they  most  fiilsely  charged  the  king  wit 
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observes,  "  their  despotic  violition  of  the  rights  of  the  ■■tople 
in  ivnprisouing    h        wh     p  d  p      d       p  otfu 

petitioDs  in  b(ih  d  wh       h  y 

encouraged  tho  u  u        d  h       b 

favor  of  iiinova     n  u  f    b    j  d     a. 

and  legislative  p  w  h  d         h  h  p 

ticulariy  by  the  nda  n  d 

which   denomin  i^^oP  ^  JJi'lJ' 

jected  all  who  did  not  reach  the  puritan  staiidard  of  perfect'on 
to  contumely  and  vexation,  and  ultimately  to  expulsion, from 
their  lawful  property."  He  then  notices  the  impeachmeot 
of  the  twelve  bishops,  whose  protest,  thoujfh  "  not  perhaps 
entirely  well  expressed,  is  abundantly  justifiable  in  its  argu- 
ment by  the  plainest  principles  of  law."  Id  fine,  he  says, 
that  "  these  great  abuses  of  power  becoming  daily  more  fre- 
quent as  they  became  less  excusable,  would  make  a  sober 
man  hesitate  to  support  them  in  a  civil  war,  wherein  their 
success  must  not  only  consummate  the  destruction  of  the 
crown,  the  church,  and  the  peerage,  but  expose  all  who  had 
dissented  from  their  proceedings,  as  it  ultimately  happened,  to 
an  oppression,  less  severe  perhaps,  but  far  more  sweeping 
than  that  which  had  rendered  the  star-chamber  odious. 

The  further  reflections  of  this  judicious  writer,  almost  the 
only  one  who  evinces  impartiality  on  this  subject,  and  does 
not  act  the  part  of  advocate  to  one  side  or  the  other,  are 
most  deserving  of  consideration.  He  thinks,  as  we  do,  that 
the  parliament,  relying  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the 
favor  of  the  people,  should  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
king  respecting  the  militia.  We  will  add,  that  we  cannot 
divest  our  mind  of  a  suspicion  that  it  was  the  secret  design 
of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  some  others  to  convert  the  monarchy 
into  a  republic,  of  which  they  hoped  to  be  thetnselves  the 
chiefe;  for  (/ley  were  no  religious  zealots  ;  their  views  were 
chiefly  political. 

To  understand  the  question  of  the  militia,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  standing  army  in 
England.  After  the  feudal  army  had  gone  out  of  use,  the 
kings  used  to  raise  troops  for  their  foreign  wars  by  contracts 
with  influential  noblemen,  and  l)y  giving  very  large  pay.  At 
the  same  time  the  old  Saxon  Fi/rd  continued  under  another 

design  to  chiinge  his  religion,  sir  Ralph  Hoptoii,  for  saying,  "  thai  they 
seemed  to  fftoiind  an  opinion  of  the  kiiig'a  apostasy  aponaleBS  evidence 

'' -■•^  -     - 'n  hang  a  fellow  for  stealing  a  horse,"  was  committed 

j__    !-  <iu.T     g^  jjgg  (Jig  gj^  g£  Treiawny,  id 
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form,  and  the  men  in  each  shire  were  required  to  keep  arma 
and  be  ready  to  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasion. 
U  was  expressly  provided  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  that  the 
militia  should  not  be  required  to  leave  theiv  own  county 
except  in  these  cases ;  but  during  the  period  of  the  Tudor 
despotism,  this  was  little  heeded;  and  a  statute  of  Philip 
and  Mary  empowered  the  crown  to  levy  men  for  service  in 
war,  aiid  men  were  in  consequence  frequently  pressed  to 
serve  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
nail  out  the  forces  of  the  counties,  commissions  of  array 
were  issued  to  particular  persons  for  this  purpose  ;  bui  the 
sheriff  was  the  person  who  usually  disposed  of  the  military 
force  of  his  county.  In  Mary's  reign  a  new  officer  named 
the  iord-lieu tenant  was  appointed,  usually  a  peer  or  influen- 
tial commoner  in  the  county,  whose  office  was  altogether 
mditary  It  was  his  office  to  muster  and  tram  when  neces 
sary  the  able  bodied  men  of  the  county  and  he  was  (he 
commander  of  the  militia  or  tram  bands  as  they  were 
named  En,h  county  had  its  migazine  of  arms  ind  tti- 
munititn   to  be  issiedto  the  train  bmds  whei  called   into 

As  the  instit  ition  of  lorda-lieuten  iiit  w  a-s  a  Tudor  meisure 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had  been  always  named  by  the 
crown  ;  yet  it  was  the  right  of  appointing  to  this  oifice  that 
the  commons  now  demanded ;  and  sooner  than  yield  to  the 
king  on  this  point,  they  plunged  the  nation  into  a  civii  war. 
"  No  one,"  says  Hallam  again,  "  can  pretend  that  this  was 
not  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative.  It  can  only  find  a 
justification  in  the  precarious  condiiion,  as  the  commons 
asserted  it  to  be,  of  those  liberties  they  had  so  recently 
obtained,  in  their  just  persuasion  of  the  king's  insincerity, 
and  in  the  demonstrations  he  had  already  made  of  an  inten- 
tion to  win  back  his  authority  at  the  sword's  point.  But  it 
is  equitable  on  the  other  hand  to  observe,  that  the  commons 
had  by  no  means  greater  reason  to  distrust  the  faith  of 
Charles  than  he  had  to  anticipate  fresh  assaults  from  them 
■  on  the  power  he  had  inherited,  on  the  form  of  religion  which 
alone  he  thought  lawful,  on  the  counsellors  who  had  served 
him  most  faithfully,  and  on  the  nearest  of  his  domestic  ties. 
If  thfe  right  of  self-defence  could  be  urged  by  parliament  for 
this  demand  of  the  militia,  must  we  not  admit  that  a  simUar 
plea  was  equally  valid  for  the  king's  refusaH  However  ar- 
bitrary and  violent  the  previous  government  of  Charles  may 
nave  been,  however  disputable  his  sincerity  at  present,  it  is 
vain  to  Qeny  thai  he  had  made  the  most  valuable  ci 
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and  such  as  had  coat  Mm  very  dear.  It  was  not  unreasona- 
ble for  the  king  to  pause  at  the  critical  moment  which  was 
to  make  all  future  denial  nugatory,  and  inquire  whether  the 
prevailing  majority  designed  to  leave  him  what  they  had  not 
taken  away," 


CHAPTER   VII. 

CHARLES     I.     (COSTINUE' 

1642—1644. 


The  nobility  and  gentry  of  York  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties now  resorted  to  the  king  with  ardent  expressions  ol 
sympathy  and  attachment.  He  had  in  fact  succeeded  in 
putting  the  parliament  in  the  wrong,  and  men  were  become 
indignant  at  beholding  the  continued  efforts  (the  secret 
motives  of  which  they  were  ignorant  of)  for  stripping  the 
sovereign  of  all  his  powers  and  prerogatives.  Many  of  the 
peers  now  came  to  him  from  London,  and  in  the  paper  war 
of  declaratio[iB  and  so  forth  carried  on  between  him  and  the 
parliament,  his  manifestoes,  prepared  by  Hyde,  were  as  su- 
perior to  theirs  in  argument  as  in  eloquence.  His  tone  now 
became  more  elevated ;  there  was  an  end  of  conceEsion,  he 
insisted  on  liia  rights,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  he  re- 
quired nothing  to  which  his  claims  were  not  as  well  founded 
as  any  ptivate  rnan's  right  to  his  lauds  and  tenements. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  the  queen,  though  absent, 
still  operated.  In  his  uxorious ness,  Charles  thought  himself 
bound,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  fulfil  any  unwary 
promise  which  she  had  drawn  from  him,  and  he  now,  in 
compliance  with  her  will,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  his  beat  advisera,  required  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Holland 
to  resign  the  staff  and  key  of  their  offices.  By  this  he  only 
gratified  spleen,  and  he  lost  the  advantage  of  the  teatraint 
which  honor  would  have  imposed  on  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  these  noblemen. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  admiral,  beipg  deljcate 
in  health,  the  commons  requited  that  he  should  appoint  the 
earl  (if  Warwick  to  command  for  a  year  in  his  stead ;  the 
king,  when  this  arrangement  was  notified  to  him,  wrote  ex- 
pressing  his   desire  that   air  John    Pennington   should    be 
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appointed.  The  parliiiment  persisted,  and  Warwick  took 
the  command  of  the  tleet  without  the  king's  consent,  A 
petition  was  iben  forwarded  that  the  magazine  might  be 
removed  from  Hull  to  London.  This  was  of  course  re- 
fused, for  to  obtain  possession  of  it  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  king's  coming  to  the  north.  He  sent  (Apr.  8)  a 
message  to  the  houses,  declaritig  his  intention  to  go  in 
person  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  lor  which  pur- 
pose he  would  raise  a  guard  of  two  thousand  foot  aud  two 
hundred  horse  in  the  counties  abouA  West  Chester,  to  be 
armed  from  the  magazine  at  Hull.  The  reply  of  the  ^ar- 
liament  to  this  message  was  a  positive  refusal  of  their  con- 
sent, and  orders  were  sent  to  Hotham  to  transmit  the 
magazine  to  I-ondon.  The  king,  who  regarded  the  maga- 
zine as  his  private  property,  resolved  to  go  forthwith  arid 
take  possession  of  it.  He,  therefore,  {^d,)  sent  the  young 
duke  of  York  with  some  attendants  to  Hull,  where  they 
were  received  with  all  due  respect  by  Hotham,  and  the  next 
morning  he  rode  thither  himself  with  two  or  three  hundred 
of  his  servants  and  gentlemen  of  the  county ;  and  when  he 
came  near  the  town,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  that  he 
was  coming  to  dine  with  him.  .  Hotham,  an  irresolute  man, 
was  in  great  perplexity,  but  the  magistrates  and  officers  per- 
suaded him  not  to  admit  the  king.  Charles  therefore  found 
the  bridges  up,  the  gates  shut,  and  the  walls  manned.  Ho- 
tham appeared  on  the  walls,  and  with  many  professions  of 
duty  declined  to  admit  him  for  fear  of  oiFending  tlie  parlia- 
ment. The  king,  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  proclaimed 
Hotham  a  traitor,  and  retired  deeply  mortified  to  Beverley. 
The  duke  of  York  and  his  retinue  were  dismissed  in  safety. 
In  reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  king,  the  parliament  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  Hotham,  and  the  ordnance  and  ammuni- 
tion in  Hull  were  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London. 

The  parliament  now  isued  orders  to  the  lords-lieutenant 
to  put  their  ordinance  respecting  the  militia  into  execution ; 
the  king  on  the  other  hand  forbade  obedience  to  it,  and 
issued  commissions  of  array.  While  both  sides  were  raising 
and  disciplining  men,  the  appeal  to  the  people  by  means  of 
declarations  and  manifestoes  was  kept  up,  and  messages  and 
answers  were  going  and  coming  between  York  and  London. 
Ou  the  2d  of  June  the  parliament  sent  their  ultimatum  in  a 
petition  containing  nineteen  articles,  which,  as  Hallam  well 
observes,  "  went  to  abrogate  in  spirit  the  whole  existing 
constitution,"  for  they  required  that  the  king  should  consent 
to  all  the  changes  in  church  and  state  which  they  had  pro- 
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jiosed;  that  all  olTiRes  of  every  kind  ahould  be  given  to  none 
bm  tliose  of  whom  they  approved,  i,  e.,  whom  Uiey  should 
appoint ;  tbat  the  laws  against  recusants  ahovild  be  put  in 
force,  aod  their  children  be  taken  from  them  to  be  educated 
by  protestanis,  etc.  etc.  If  lie  consetited  to  these  deniands, 
they  promised  to  secure  hira  an  abundant  revenue.  The 
king  made  an  indignant  reply,  "  protestiiig  that  if  he  wure 
both  vanquished  and  a  prisoner,  in  worse  condition  than  any 
the  inost  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors  tiad  ever  been  re- 
duced unto,  he  would  never  stoop  so  low  aa  to  grant  those 
demand^,  and  to  make  himself  of  a  king  of  England  a  duke 
af  Venice." 

The  majority  of  the  peers  and  a  great  number  of  the 
commons  were  now  with  the  king  at  York,  for  wbich  nine 
of  the  former  were  impeached  by  the  commons.  1  he  lord- 
keeper  Littleton  had  likewise  been  induced  to  send  the 
great  seal  to  the  king,  and  he  also  repaired  himself  to  York, 
Li  the  presence  of  the  peers,  (June  13,)  the  king  then  made 
a  solemn  declaration  of  his  intention  to  maintain  the  Jaws 
and  the  protestant  religion,  and  they  in  return  subscribed  a 
promise  to  defend  the  crown  and  the  protestant  religion,  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  just  privileges  of  the  king 
and  parliament.  Charles,  moreover,  made  before  tbein 
(15th)  a  solemn  protestation  that  he  hiid  no  intention  of 
levying  war  against  the  parliament,  and  they  subscribed  a 
declaration  of  their  belief  in  his  assertions.  Among  the 
subscribers  was  the  upright  Falkland ;  we  may,  therefore,  be 
certain  that  there  was  no  fraud  designed.  As  the  parliament 
had  made  an  order  for  bringing  in  money  or  plate  for  main- 
taining horsemen  and  arms,  ihe  king  wrote  to  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  not  to  raise  any  forces  for  the  par- 
liamenl,  and  he  invited  men  to  bring  him  horses,  arms,  and 
money  on  the  security  of  the  royal  parks  and  forests,  with 
eight  per  cent,  interest. 

The  king  went  to  Nottingham  and  Lincolnshire,  where 
his  speeches  and  declarations  had  a  good  effect,  and  a  vessel 
sent  by  the  queen  with  arms  and  ammunition  (of  which  he 
hitherto  had  none)  being  arrived,  he  advanced  with  three 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  hor.se  to  lay  siege  to  Hull ; 
hut  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  secured  the  fleet,  whose 
conperaiion  he  had  looked  for,  and  the  raw  (rain-bands  not 
standing  their  ground  when  the  besieged  made  a  sally,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  retire.  The  parliament  on  their  aide 
were  far  advanced  in  their  preparations;  they  had  appointed 
;july  4)  a  '  Committee   of  Safety  '  of  fifteen  persons   as  ai' 
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was  voted  that  an  army  (of  twenty  regimenii 
of  foot  and  seventy-five  troops  of  horse)  should  be  raiseo 
Money  was  easily  obtained  by  loans,  and  "  by  the  endeavors 
of  sundry  miuisters  and  others,  a  great  quantity  of  money, 
plate,  and  ammunition  was  brought  in,  even  by  some  poor 
women  to  their  wedding  rings  and  bodkins."  * 

The  balance  of  power  seemed  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
parliament.  They  were  iri  possession  of  all  the  magazines 
and  forts  except  Newuastie-on-Tyne ;  the  people  of  London 
and  all  the  great  towns  were  mostly  in  their  favor,  as  were 
the  southerti  and  eastern  counties;  those  of  the  north  and 
west  and  of  Wales  inclined  more  to  the  royal  cause.  The 
great  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  on  the  side  of 
the  king ;  and  the  catho'ics,  as  was  natural,  were  unanimous 
in  his  favor.  But  every  county  and  every  town  and  village, 
almost  every  family,  was  divided  in  sentiment,  some  being 
from  principle  or  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  others  desirous  of  change  and  ardent  for  revolution. 

The  parliament  gave  the  command  of  their  army  to  the 
earl  of  Essex.  This  nobleman,  whom  we  have  seen  in  his 
early  youth  disgraced  by  the  infamy  of  his  countess,  had  long 
served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  acquired  in  that  school 
a  knowledge  of  military  discipline  and  taclics.t  He  may 
have  retained  a  painful  recoUection  of  the  treatment  which 
ho  had  experienced  from  the  father  of  the  king,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  honor,  and  a  foe  neither  to  the  mon 
archy  nor  the  church.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  also  a  man  ol 
moderate  character,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant-general 
The  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  been  in  the  late  ScottisI 
army  were  invited  and  received  commands.  Such  member? 
of  either  houses  as  had  influence  enough  to  raise  regiment? 
of  foot  or  troops  of  horse,  held  the  command  of  them  as 
colonels  and  captains.  As  there  had  been  as  yet  no  certain 
uniform  in  the  English  army,  the  leaders  gave  their  owr 
colors  to   their  men.     That   of  the  general   was   ''  orange- 

*  Whitelocke.  "The  Beamstreas  brought  ill  her  silver  thimhle,  fJie 
chBiiibet-maid  her  bodkin,  the  cook  her  eiiver  spoon  i  and  some  Eor 
of  females  virore  free  in  their  oonlribations  eo  far  as  to  part  with  tbei 
rings  and  enr-ringa,  as  if  some  golden  calf  were  to  be  set  up  and  idol 
lied."     Howei,  Fhilanglea,  p.  TSS. 

"  Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles, 
Tn  pur^iiBse  swords,  cuAinee,  and  pietots; . 
Their  huebsnda,  coltiee,  and  sweethearts 
To  take -the  sai^'  andEhurchea'  parts."  —  Hudibras 

The  favorite  name  for  Esaex  among  the  eoldipra  was  Old  Robin 
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tinnj  ind  scarfs  of  this  hue  desigoited  the  parliamentiry 
BjlJieia  Wealso  meet  with  the  green  codls  oi  Hampden 
thi.  red  coats  uf  Hollia  the  blue-codts  of  lord  Say  and  the 
purple  ot  lord  Broik  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigs  lobsters 
or  cuirassiers  were  also  iamous  The  royil  troops  were 
raised  in  a  similar  mannar  but  as  they  consisted  chiefly  o*" 
the  nobilit)  £.enti)  dud  their  dependants  they  were  in 
getierdl  of  a  superior  order  to  those  of  the  parliament  who 
h  d  culiatpd  all  sorts  of  ribble*  The  troop  rdjsed  bv 
Olivci  CrjniwcU  formed  a  noble  exception  Cromwell 
=a)s  W  hitelocke  had  a  brave  regiment  of  horse  ot  his 
no  mtrymen  most  ol  them  freeholders  and  Ireeholder-  sons 
and  w  ho  upon  matter  of  conscience  engaged  in  thi--  quarrel 
and  undnr  Cromwell  And  thus  being  well  armed  within 
by  the  aatistactiou  of  their  own  conscience  and  witho  it  by 
good  iron  arms  they  would  as  one  man  stand  fiirolj  11  d 
charge  despenlply 

In  the  coi  test  to  be  carried  on  between  the  two  parties 
we  shall  meet  with  little  of  scientific  warfare  none  oi  the 
skillul  nianceusrps  lo  bung  on  or  avoid  engagements  em 
pljyed  by  a  Conde  or  Turenne  no  encampments  the 
troops  on  each  side  quartered  m  towns  and  villages,  con- 
tinual beating  up  of  quarters ,  battles  foiiffht  wherever  the 
hostile  troops  oarae  in  sight,  every  strong  house  a  garrison, 
incessant  besieging  of  towns,  castle'i,  and  private  houses 
Finally,  we  shdl  discern  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  an  ah 
sence  of  atrocities  on  most  occasions,  such  aa  iiave  nevtr 
occurred  in  any  other  civil  ww 

As  is  usual  in  civil  commotions,  each  party  gave  specious 
names  to  its  own  side,  and  opprobrious  to  the  coiitiary 
The  royalists  called  tlieir  opponents  Rebels  and  R"_rues, 
and  were  in  return  styled  Malignants  By  the  term  Honest 
Men  each  party  meant  its  own  adherents. 

The  commencement  -of  hostilities  was  as  follows.  Goring, 
llie   governor   of  Portsmouth,  had  been  in   high   favor  with 

*  "  At  my  first  going  out  Into  this  engagement,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I 

saw  their  men  were  beaten  on  every  hanif.     I  did  indeed 'Yont 

tioops,'  said  I  to  Hampden,  'are  most  of  them  old,  decayed  serving 
men  and  tapsters,  and  Buoh  kind  (if  fellows;  and,'  said  I, '  their  troops 
are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality.  Do  yoti 
think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows  wiU  be  ever  able 
to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honor,  and  courage,  and  reaolution 

'n  them ?    Yoo  must  gel  men  of  ^  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill  what 

Bay,  I  know  you  will  not,  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  ihr  aa 
gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  yon  will  be  beaten 

-' '  worthy  pe ■■  ■--  ■'■■'  "---'■  •'•- -  ■  '-"--J 
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the  pariiamcnt  since  the  afl'air  of  the  avmy-plot.  He  had 
secretiy,  however,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  for  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  hold  that  town;  yet  so  well  did  he  act 
his  part,  that  the  parliament  appointed  him  lieutenants 
general  of  their  horse.  He  made  various  pretexts  for  slill 
remaining  al  Portsmouth ;  at  length,  on  receiving  peremp- 
tory orders  to  join,  he  declared  ihat  he  held  that  place  from 
the  king,  and  durst  not  quit  it  without  his  lea  e  Fo  hw  I 
a  part  of  the  army  under  sir  William  Waller  appea  ed  lei  e 
the  town,  (Aug,  2.)  The  kiog,  on  receiving  tell  g 
proclnimed  Esaex  and  hie  officers  traitors,  and  called  on  II 
his  good  subjects  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Not  n  ham  on  1  e 
'25th  of  the  month.  This  proclamation  the  pa  1  ame  d 
dared  to  be  a  scandalous  and  libellous  pape  a  d  all  to 
advised  or  abetted  it  traitors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2i5th  of  August,  a  o  my  ia  1  e 
king,  who  was  at  Nottingham  with  a  small  ot  h 

rode  out  from  the  castle  at  their  head.  The  03  al  and  d 
which  was  borne  by  sir  Edward  Verney,  wa  hen  e  up 
amid  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets ;  b  he  wl  le 
«ceue  was  melancholy,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  II 
that  the  standard  was  blown  down  during  the  n  1  t  m 
Nottingham  the  king  moved  westwards,  colle  ng  me  d 
receiving  voluntary  coutribu lions,  and  at  &h  wsbu  j  h 
army  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men.  Two  d  on 
events  had  meantime  occurred.  Goring  had  been  obliged 
to  surrender  Portsmouth,  and  the  marquess  of  Hertford,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  western  counties  was  committed, 
had  been  driven  out  of  them  by  the  earl  of  Bedford.  Among 
the  misfortunes  attending  the  king  may  also  be  reckoned 
the  arrival  of  his  nephews,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice, 
two  rude,  impetuous,  unprincipled  soldiers  of  fortune,  to 
whom,  as  the  sacred  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  he  gave 
high  and  independent  commands,  in  preference  to  those 
gallant  men  who  were  hazarding  their  fortunes  and  their  lives 
in  his  cause. 

Esses  had  been  for  some  time  with  his  forces  at  North- 
ampton, whence  he  moved  toward  Worcester,  near  which 
place  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse  was  fallen  on  and  routed 
by  prince  Rupert.  On  the  10th  of  October  the  king  left 
Shrewsbury,  and  proceeded  by  Bridgenorfh  and  Birmingham 
to  Kenilworth,  whence,  after  making  a  halt  of  some  days, 
he  advanced  toward  the  capital  ;  and  on  Saturday  (Oct  22) 
he  came  to  a  village  named  Edgecot,  within  four  miles  of 
Banbury.     Essex,  who  was  following  him,  arrived  about  the 
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same  time  at  the  vill;ige  of  Keuiton,  within  seten  or  eight 
miles  of  Fidgecot.  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  king  to 
halt  for  a  day,  and  to  take  itanbury;  hut,  on  learning  the 
vicinity  of  Essex,  it  was  resoiyed  to  turn  back  and  give  him 
battle,  and  early  in  the  oiorning  of  Sunday  (23d)  Ae  cavalry 
of  the  ToyA.  army  [iroceeded  to  take  its  position  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Edgehill,  which  overlooks  the  valley  named  the  Vale 
of  the  Red  Horse,  in  which  Keintuu  lies  at  about  two  miles 
distance. 

Essex,  who  had  intended  to  halt  that  day  and  wait  for 
his  artillery  and  the  rest  of  his  farces,  seeing  that  he  must 
give  battle,  drew  out  his  army  in  the  vale.  On  the  right 
wing  he  placed  the  greater  part  of  his  horae  under  sir  Wil- 
liam Balfour,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  earl  of  Bedford; 
another  body  under  sir  James  Ramsey,  the  commissary- 
general,  was  on  the  left;  the  foot  led  by  himself  in  person 
occupied  the  centre.  It  was  not  till  after  no.n  that  the 
royal  army  began  to  descend  the  hill,  for  some  of  the  regi- 
ments had  to  march  from  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 
The  cavalry  on  the  right  was  commanded  by  prince  Rupert, 
that  on  the  left  by  Wilmot  the  commissary-general;  the 
foot  were  led  by  the  earl  of  Lindsey  the  general ;  the  royal 
standard  was  borne  by  sir  Edward  Verney.  The  superiority 
of  numbers  was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  day 
was  clear  and  fine;  between  two  and  three  o'clock  the 
battle,  the  first  in  which  Englishmen  were  opposed  to  each 
other  since  the  war  of  the  Roses,  commenced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  on  both  sides;  (he  infantry  then  engaged 
with  great  resolution:  Rupert,  with  the  impetuosity  which 
characterized  him,  charged  the  horse  opposed  to  him  and 
drove  them  off  the  field ;  he  pursued  them  beyond  Keinton, 
but  instead  of  returning  to  support  the  royal  infantry,  ho  fell 
to  plundering  the  baggage  which  was  in  that  village.  Mean- 
while, though  Wilmot  was  also  successful  on  the  left,  the 
infantry  was  hard  pressed,  and  a  charge  made  by  Balfour  on 
their  flank  threw  them  into  utter  confusion;  the  earl  of 
Lindsey  wss  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  and  with  him  his 
son  lord  Wiiloughby  of  Eresby ;  sir  Edward  Verney  was  slain 
and  the  standard  taken,*  and  the  king  himself  and  his  two 
sons  ran  the  risk  of  being  captured.  When  Rupert  at  length 
relurned,  the  troops  were  so  broken  and  scattered  that  they 
could  not  be  brou  ht  again  into  action,  and  night  now  came 

'  Ii  was  ■ecoTei-ed,  however,  bj  Capt.  Smith,  who  wae  knighted  foi 
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to  terminate  the  conflict.  The  royal  army  retired  over  tlie 
hill,  *.liat  of  the  parliament  icmained  the  whole  night  on  the 
ground,  where  next  morning  they  were  joined  hy  Hampden's 
and  other  regiments  to  the  numher  of  four  thousand  men, 
but  instead  of  following  the  kitig  they  fell  back  to  Warwick 
The  number  of  the  slain  was  about  five  thousand  men,  the 
loss  being  probably  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.*  The  brav? 
earl  of  Lindaey  died  of  his  wouoda;  lord  Aubigny,  brotlier 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  was  killed,  on  the  side  pf  the 
king ,  on  that  of  the  parliament,  lord  St.  John,  and  colonels 
Essex  and  Ramsey.  Each  side  claimed  the  sictory ;  the 
advantage  was,  however,  clearly  on  that  of  the  king,  for 
he  ohiiged  Banbury  to  surrender,  and  marched  unmolested 
to  Oxford,  wlience  parties  of  his  horse  advanced  toward  thb 
capital. 

The  parliament  in  some  consternation  recalled  Essex  with 
his  ptmy  to  their  defence,  and  they  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
petition  to  the  king,  who  was  now  (Nov.  1,1)  at  Colnbrook 
for  an  accommodation.  To  this  he  gave  a  favorable  reply 
but  urged  .by  his  evil  genius,  prince  Rupert,  instead  of 
remaining  where  he  was,  or  retiring,  as  had  been  best,  to 
Reading,  he  advanced  to  Brentford,  in  which  one  of  Essex's 
regiments  lay.  After  a  stout  defence  they  were  overcome, 
several  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the 
Thames,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Next  day  Essex 
drew  out  his  whole  force,  which  aided  by  the  city  train-band* 
amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand  men,  on  Turnham-green 
The  iiing,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  on  learning  that  three 
thousand  men  who  had  been  posted  at  Kingston  were  march 
ing  round  by  London  to  join  ihe  main  army,  led  hia  troops 
over  the  bridge  at  that  town,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Read 
ing,  and  having  garrisoned  that  place  and  Wallingford,  took 
up  his  quarters  for  the  winter  in  Oxford.  Though  in  the 
affair  of  Brentford  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  known 
rules  of  war,  no  cessation  of  arms  having  been  agreed  on 
the  parliament  in  their  usnal  manner  made  it  an  occasion  of 
reproach  for  .perfidy  «nd  ill-fatth  against  the  king,  whosi 
cause  Was  certainly  rather  injured  then  advanced  by  it. 

Still  the  desire  of  the  people  was  for  peace ;  they  had  al 
ready  had  a  foretasteof  the  evils  of  war  in  the  insolence  anc 
violence  of  the  soldiery  on  both  sides  and  in  the  heavy  ini 
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positions  laid  on  them;  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament  at 
this  very  time  requiring  every  man  to  give  a  twentieth  of  his 
property  to  the  public  service.  A  deputation  from  the  city 
therefore  proceeded  (Jan.  lO,  1643)  to  Oxford,  and  presented 
a  petition  to  the  iting,  and  shortly  after  {^Ist)  four  lords  and 
eiglit  eonimoners  came  lo  the  same  place  with  fourteen  prop- 
ositions from  the  parliament.  These,  however,  were  quite  as 
unreasonable  as  the  nineteen  at  York.  The  king  made  six 
proposals  in  return,  which  were  nearly  as  unreasonable.  The 
violent  men  in  the  commons  were  for  returning  no  reply  ;  but 
the  more  moderate  parly  prevailing,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  sir  John  Holland,  sir  William  Armyn,  and  White- 
locke  and  Pierpoint,  came  to  Oxford  {Mar.  20)  and  remained 
there  in  treaty  till  the  15th  of  April,  when  they  were  recalled 
by  the  parliament,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  disband  his  troops 
unless  they  engaged  to  restore  the  members  of  both  houses 
and  adjourn  to  some  place  twenty  miles  from  London.  As 
Whitelocke  observes,  it  was  quite  improbable  that  they  would 
"  leave  the  city  of  London,  their  best  friends  and  strength, 
and  put  a  discontent  upon  tliem." 

The  candid  Whitelocke  remarks  on  this  occasion  the  con- 
siderable mental  power  displayed  by  the  king,  whose  unhap- 
piness  lie  says  was  "  that  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  others' 
judgments  than  of  his  own."  One  material  point  he  says  they 
had  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but  as  it  was  past  mid- 
night the  king  deferred  putting  his  answer  into  writing  till 
morning.  Next  day  his  answer  was  the  very  contrary  of 
what  he  had  promised  to  give.  Some  of  those,  they  heard, 
who  wished  the  war  to  continue,  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
change  his  mind.  Clarendon's  account,  however,  is  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  king,  who,  he  says,  had  made  a  promise  to  the 
queen,  never  to  make  peace  but  through  her  mediation. 

That  royal  lady  was  now  again  in  England.  She  had 
landed  (Feb.  16)  at  Burlington  in  Yorkshire,  having  escaped 
Batten,  the  parliamentary  admiral.  This  officer  coming  into 
the  road  discharged  several  rounds  of  shot  at  the  house  in 
which  the  queen  was  lodged,  and  she  was  obliged  to  rise 
from  her  bed  and  seek  shelter  behind  a  bank  iii  the  open 
fields.  The  earl  of  Newcastle  then  came  and  escorted  her 
to  York,  where  she  remained  for  four  months.  Pym  and  his 
party  (May  23)  forthwith  impeached  her  for  high  treason  — 
an  unmanly  act,  but  one  well  calculated  to  answer  thdr  pur- 
poses. 

While  the  king  and  parliament  were  in  treaty ,there  had  been 
no  cessation  of  arms,  and  the  balance  of  success  had  been 
11* 
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clearly  o.i  ihe  royal  side  In  the  nest,  the  Coriiishnipn,  led 
by  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sii  Beiil  (Jieeiivil  .ind  others,  defeited 
Ruthin  Ihe  governor  of  Plymouth  at  Bradotk-dowii  near 
Liskeard,  and  then  took  the  town  of  Saltash,  and  advanced 
to  Tavistock,  where  a  tre.ity  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In  Yorkshire  a  simi- 
lar truce  was  concluded  between  the  two  parties  ^  the  same 
vuas  done  in  Cheshire.  But  these  pacific  meaaurea  did  not 
suit  the  designs  of  the  grandees  in  parliament.  They  repro- 
bated such  eugagements,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pov.er 
absolved  their  partisans  from  keeping  them.  A  further  mode 
of  strengthening;  the  parliamentary  cause  was  the  association 
of  several  adjoining  counties  under  the  command  of  some 
leader  appointed  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

On  Ihe  15th  of  April  the  earl  of  Esses  sat  down  before 
Reading  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  gov- 
ernor, sir  Arthur  Aston,  a  catholic  and  an  able  officer, 
halving  been  wounded,  the  command  fell  to  colonel  Pieiding. 
The  king  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  but  he 
found  it  advisable  to  allow  a  surrender  to  be  made  if  good 
conditions  were  obtained,  and  on  the  97th  Fielding  gave  up 
the  town,  the  garrison  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
taking  with  them  all  their  arms  and  ammunition.  But  he 
basely  consented  to  give  up  the  deserters.  On  this  account 
chiefly  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded;  the  penalty,  however,  was  remitted  by  the  king 
Essex  remained  at  Reading,  though  urged  by  Hampden  to 
advance  against  Oxford,  for  his  soldiers  were  sulfering  from 
disease,  and  many  of  them  deserted. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  the  parliament  got 
information  of  a  plot  against  their  authority  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  principal  person  engaged  in  it  was  Edmund 
Waller,  the  celebrated  poet,  a  man  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune, a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  one  of  the  late 
commissioners  to  Oxford.  The  object  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  put  in  execution  a  commission  of  array  given  by  the 
king  for  the  city,  and  thus  to  give  strength  and  union  to  the 
friends  of  peace  and  the  royalists,  and  force  the  parliament 
to  come  to  terras  with  the  king.  Many  members  of  both 
houses,  it  is  said,  were  acquainled  with  it,  hut  a  servant,  who 
overheard  some  of  the  discourse  about  it,  having  given  infor- 
mation to  Pym,  Waller  and  some  others  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  treason  by  a  court-martial.  Two  emi- 
nent citizens    namely,  Tomkins    (Waller's  brother-in-law 
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and  Chaloner,  were  handed  near  their  own  houses.  Waller, 
who  acted  like  Lucaii  in  a  similar  case,  accusing  his  most 
intimate  friends  anc:  making  all  the  discoveries  that  were 
desired,  also  atTecting  the  greatest  remorse  for  his  crime  and 
seeking  religious  consolation  from  the  leading  divines,  was 
after  a  year's  confinement  permitted  to  retire  to  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  lO.OOO;.  A  some- 
what Bimilar  plot  had  been  discovered  at  Bristol  a  little  beibre, 

and  Robert  Yeomans  {a  late  sheriff)  and  George  Bourchier 
were  hanged  for  their  share  in  it.  No  men  indeed  were  less 
disposed  to  endure  opposition  to  their  sovereign  power  than 
the  professed  champions  of  liberty.  Waller's  plot  was  made 
the  pretext  of  imposing  a  new  oath  and  convt..iant,  never  to 
iay  down  their  arms  "  so  long  as  the  papisfs  in  open  war 
ajjainst  the  parliament  should  be  proiected  from  the  justice 
thereof."  An  ordinance  was  made  that  every  man  should 
take  this  engagement  in  his  parish  church. 

To  return  to  military  affairs.  Early  in  May,  the  queen 
came  and  joined  the  king  with  a  force  of  upwards  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  the  Cornishmen  having  given  their  oppo- 
nents a  defeat  at  Stratton,  {16th,)  the  marquess  of  Hertford 
and  prince  Maurice  were  sent  thither  by  the  king  to  follow 
op  the  success.  Devon  was  speedily  reduced,  and  the  royal- 
ists advanced  into  Somerset.  The  parliament  sent  their 
active  general  Waller  to  the  west,  and  an  indecisive  action 
took  place  at  Lansdown  near  Bath,  {Juij  5,)  in  which  the 
gallant  sir  Bevil  Greenvil  was  slain.  The  king  sent  Wihoot 
with  a  body  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Cornishmen,  who  were  now  closely  besieged  in 
the  town  of  Devizes.  Waller  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
prevent  their  junction ;  the  two  forces  encountered  on 
Hound  way-down  near  Devizes,  {13th,)  and  the  parliamenta- 
rians were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Waller  fled  to  Bris- 
tol, whence  he  hastened  up  to  London  to  justify  himself. 
The  parliament,  in  imitation  of  Rome,  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  the  speaker  returned  him  thanks  for  his  services. 
Kssex  and  he  threw  the  biame  on>  each  other ;  Waller,  how- 
ever, never  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

The  very  day  of  tile  defeat  of  Waller,  the  queen  joined 
tiie  king  at  Edgehill  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops, 
ammunition,  and  artillery.  The  royal  cause  was  now  rather 
prosperous  in  the  north  ;  for  though  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had 
defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Wakefield,  {May  20,)  where 
solonel  Goring,  who  had  returned,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
a  plan  of  the  Hothams  to  give  up  Hull  to  the  king  was  dis- 
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covered  and  they  sent  prisoners  to  London,  the  defeat  of 
Fairfax  by  Newcastle  on  Atherton-moor  (June  30)  had  sunk 
the  cause  of  the  parliament. 

After  a  long  stay  at  Reading,  Essex  advanced  to  Th.ime, 
within  ten  miles  of  Oxford.  Here  colonel  Hiirry,  one  of 
those  Scottish  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  joined  the  parlia- 
ment, not  being  thought  so  much  of  as  in  his  own  opinion  he 
deserved,  went  over  to  the  king.  As  he  knew  exactly  how 
Essex's  army  was  disposed,  he  proposed  to  prince  Rupert 
to  heat  up  their  quarters;  the  prince  assented,  and  leaving 
Oxford  in  the  evening,  (June  IS,)  they  advanced  to  Wy- 
combe, where  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot  lay, 
and  falling  on  them  in  the  night  killed  or  made  prisoners  of 
the  whole,  whence  they  went  on  to  another  village  named 
Chinner,  where  they  had  the  same  SHCcess.  They  then  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Oxford  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  ; 
but  the  alarm  had  been  given  ;  and  as  they  were  about  to 
enter  a  lane  from  the  plain  called  Chalgrave-field,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  body  of  horse  collected  at  random.  They 
turned,  and  after  a  sharp  rencounter,  drove'them  off  with  the 
loss  of  colonel  Gunter  and  some  cf  their  other  officers,  and 
then  proceeded  unxnterrupted  to  Oxford,  where  Hurry  was 
knighted  by  the  king. 

One  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  said,  that  "  he 
was  confident  Mr.  Hampden  was  hurt,  for  he  saw  him  ride 
off  the  field  before  the  action  was  done,  which  he  never  used 
to  do,  with  hia  head  hanging  down  and  resting  his  hands  on 
the  neck  of  his  horse."  This  ptoved  to  he  the  fact ;  Hamp- 
den, who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
was  struck  by  a  brace  of  balls  in  the  shoulder.  He  rode  to 
Thame  and  had  his  wounds  dressed,  but  they  proved  mortal, 
and  after  suffering  for  six  days,  he  exp.red  on  the  25th  of 
June.  His  private  virtues  and  his  eminent  talents  are  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  He  exhibited  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  temper  in  debate ;  his  manner  was  modest  and  diffident 
as  it  were,  and  he  gradually,  as  if  seeking  informaliou,  in- 
fused his  opinions  into  otllers.  While  his  valor  in  the  field 
was  undoubted,  his  moral  courage  in  the  council  and  senate 
was  iio  less  eminent ;  and  as  he  was  oni'.  of  the  root-and- 
branch  party,  he  would  allow  no  obstacles  to  impede  his 
design  of  aholisbing  the  church  and  the  monarchy.  That 
however,  he  was  actuated  by  pure  motives  is  a  point  ahoul 
which  we  thmk  there  can  be  little  dispute.  The  one  partj 
naturally  exulted  at  his  death  ;  the  other  as  naturally  re 
garded  it  as  a  great  calamity 
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Esse*  retired  with  his  army,  broken  and  dispirited,  to 
Kingston,  and  Rupert  soon  after  marched  intto  the  west, 
where  being  joined  by.  the  Cornishmen,  he  laid  siege  to  Bris- 
tol, of  which  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  of  toed  Say,  was 
governor,  with  a  garrisOD  of  two  thousand  five  iimidred  foot 
and  two  regiments  of  horse.  As  the  fonifications  were 
weak,  Rupert  resolved  to  try  a  storraj  (July  25.)  The  defence 
of  the  garrison  was  gallant,  but  the  assailants,  though  with 
great  loss,  gained  the  suburbs.  While  they  hesitated  what 
further  to  do,  the  city  beat  a  parley.  A  surrender  was 
agreed  oii,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  baggage,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  secured  in  their 
persons  and  properties.  These  conditions,  however,  were 
badly  kept,  both  soldiers  and  peopie  being  plundere.  by  the 
victors,  in  retaliation.  Clarendon  pretends,  for  similar  breach 
of  treaty  at  Reading.  "  I  wislj,"  he  adds,  "  I  could  escuse 
those  swervinga  from  Justine  and  right  which  were  too  fre- 
quently practised  against  contracts,  under  the  notion  that  they 
with  whom  they  were  made  were  rebels  and  could  not  be  too 
ill  used."  *  The  king  himself  came  soon  after  and  joined 
the  army,  and  prince  Maurice  was  sent  into  Devonj  where  he 
reduced  most  of  the  towns. 

"The  patiiament,"  says  May,  their  historian,  "  was  now 
in  a  low  ebb;  they  had  no  forces  at  all  to  keep  the  field, 
their  main  armies  being  quite  ruined,  and  no  hope,  in  appear- 
ance, left,  but  to  preserve  awhile  those  forts  and  towns  which 
they  then  possessed,  nor  could  they  long  hope  to  preserve 
them,  unless  the  fortune  of  the  field  should  change."  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  resolved  to  invite  the  Scots  to  their 
aid,  and  (July  30)  the  earl  of  Rutland,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
three  others,  attended  by  the  divines  Marshiil!  and  Nye,  set 
out  for  Edinburgh  as  commissioners.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  raise  men  to  repair  Essex's  array,  and  as  the  city  of  London 
lay  open  and  exposed,  an  intrenchraent  of  twelve  miles  in 
circuit  was  commenced  and  speedily  completed,  "gentlemen 
of  the  beat  quality,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  knights,  and  ladies, 
resorting  to  the  works  daily,  carrying  spadesy  mattocks,  and 
other  suitable  implements;  so  that  it  became  apieasant  spec- 
tacle at  London,  to  see  them  going  out  in  such  order  and 
numbers,  with  drums  beating  before  thero;  which  put  life 

"  Fiennea  was  brooght  to  a  court-martial  for  the  Burreoder.  of  :BrJa- 
tol.  Prynne  and  Clement  Walker,  two  bitter,  unrelenting  persecutors 
managed  the  case  against  hiai,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  (Deo 
Ii3.)     Essfii,  however,  pardoned  him,  and  he  was  allowed  lo  retire  to  tha 
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into  the  drooping  people,  being  taken  for  a  happy  omen  that, 
in  so  low  a^  condition,  they  yet  seemed  not  to  despair."  The 
peace-part)*,  however,  was  now  strong  in  the  houses,  and  on 
Saturday  {Aug.  6)  a  proposal  of  the  lords  for  a  treiity  with 
the  liing  was  carried  in  the  commons.  But  next  day  the 
pulpits  were  all  set  at  ivork,  and  Penniugton  the  lord-mayor 
held  a  court  of  common  couDcil,  where  a  petition  against  the 
measure  was  prepared.  On  Monday  such  a  multitude  came 
down  with  the  petition,  that  the  lords  voted  it  a  breach  of 
privilege  and  adjourned,  and  the  commons,  under  this  pressure 
from  without,  rejected  the  pcopositions  by  a  small  majority. 
Had  the  king  marched  to  London  with  all  his  forces,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  war  might  have  been  ended,  and  yet  no  des- 
potism established  ;  but  his  advisers  fear'  d  the  spirit  of  the 
city-militia,  and  it  was  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Gloucester, 
the  only  place  of  importance  between  Bristol  and  Lancashire 
held  by  the  parliament  Its  governor,  colonel  Massey,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  had  intimated  (Clarendon  says)  that  if  the 
king  came  in  person  he  would  not  hold  it  out;  and  accord- 
ingly {Aug.  10)  the  royal  standard  waved  "  on  a  fair  hill  in 
the  clear  view  of  the  city ; "  and  the  king  sent  in  a  message, 
offering  pardon  without  any  exception.  He  gave  thei 
hours  to  reply,  and  "  within  less  than  that  time,"  pre 
the  historian,  "  together  with  the  trumpeter,  returned  t 
citizens  from  the  town  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  bad  visages, 
and  in  such  garb  and  carriage  that  at  once  made  the  most  se- 
vere countenances  merry,  and  the  most  cheerful  hearts  sad, 
(serious.)  The  men,  without  any  circumstances  of  duty  or 
good  manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent,  said  they 
had  brought  an  answer  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester  to 
the  king."  The  answer  imported  they  held  it  for  the  king, 
and  would  only  obey  his  commaiids,  signified  by  both  houses 
of  parliament.  Massey's  defence  was  brave  and  skilful,  but 
at  last  he  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  the  parliament  on  learn- 
ing his  condition  sent  Esses  with  a  well-appointed  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  lo  his  relief-  Essex  conducted  his  march 
with  great  prudence,  repelling  all  the  assaults  of  the  royal 
cavalry.  At  his  approach  the  besieging  army  withdrew,  and 
he  entered  the  town,  (Sept.  8,)  where  he  remained  for  two 

As  the  royalists  were  greatly  superior  in  cavalry,  Essex 
wished  to  avoid  an  action  on  his  return.  He  halted  for  five 
days  at  Tewkesbury,  intending,  as  it  were,  to  proceed  north- 
wards, but  in  the  night  he  made  a  forced  march  lo  Cirences- 
ter, where  he  surprised  a  convoy ;  and  iiaving  (hus  got  clear 
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of  the  open  country,  he  moved  leisurely  toward  London. 
His  army  had  nearly  got  over  Auburn  Chaae  on  its  way  to 
Newbury,  when  his  rear  was  suddenly  assailed  by  prince 
Rupert  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand  horse.  Both  sides 
fought  gallantly,  but  this  interruption  oblig<^d  Essex  to  halt 
for  the  night  at  Hungerford ;  and  when  he  thought  to  gel  in- 
to Newbury  next  day,  he  found  that  the  king  had  ari.ved 
there  two  hours  befora. 

An  action  was  now  unavoidable.  Essex  halted  for  the 
night,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  (Sept.  20) 
both  anniea  engaged,  and  the  conflict  continued  till  it  was 
terminated  by  night.  The  steadiness  and  intrepidity  of  the 
London  train-bands  excited  the  admiration  of  both  friends 
and  foes.  According  to  the  parliamentary  writers,  the  king 
lost  two  thousand  men,  while  on  their  own  side  there  fell  no 
more  than  five  hundred ;  but  this  statement  is  hardly  credibje. 
The  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon  were  slain,  but  the 
greatest  loss  to  the  royal  party  was  the  lord  Falkland.  This 
nobleman,  in  whose  praises  all  are  agreed,  had  been  as  earn- 
est for  the  reformation  of  public  abuses  as  any  man;  but 
when  at  last  he  began  to  discern  the  ulterior  views  of  the 
leading  reformers,  he  resolved  to  throw  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  crown,  now  the  weaker  party.  He  did  expect 
that  a  deoideil  victory  of  the  royal  forces  would  hate  brought 
the  adverse  party  to  reason  ;  but  finding  his  hopes  baffled,  he 
lost  all  his  cheerfulness,  and  oilen,  after  sitting  long  silent 
among  his  friends,  he  woulAuUet, Peace, peace,  ma  sad  tone, 
and  declare  that  the  thoughts  of  the  war  "took  his  sleep 
from  him  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart."  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  he  called  for  a  clean  shirt,  saying  that 
if  he  was  slain  they  should  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen,  for 
he  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  should  not  outlive  the  day. 
He  placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  lord  Byron's  horse,  and 
he  was  shot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  died  of  the 
wound.     He  was  only  thiity-four  years  of  age. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Essex,  as  the  royal  army  did  noi 
appear,  directed  his  march,  afier  burying  the  dead,  to  Reading. 
Rupert  followed  with  his  cavalry,  and  caused  some  confusion 
in  the  rear.  Having  halted  a  couple  of  days  at  Reading, 
Essex  pursued  his  march  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  honor.  The  king  garrisoned  Reading  once 
more ;  he  also  placed  a  garrison  in  Donnington  castle  near 
Newbury,  once  the  residence  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  H« 
then  retired  to  Oxford  for  the  winter. 
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During  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  two  events  occurred,  of 
which  the  one  showed  the  king's  folly,  the  other  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  despotism. 

In  the,  course  of  the.  summer  several  more  members  of  Ijoth 
houses  had  repaired  to  Oxford.  There  were  others  who  had 
hitherto  gone  ail  lengths  with  the  violent  party,  but  who  had 
no  mind  to  destroy  the  constitution ;  of  these  the  chief  were 
the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Holland,*  Bedford,  and  Clare. 
Essex  also  agreed  with  them  in  sentiment,  but  his  high  sense  of 
honor  made  him  decline  to  comply  with  Holland's  proposal  of 
employing  the  army  to  make  both  parties  submit  to  reasonable 
terms  of  peace.  Norihumbeiiand  retired  to  his  house  at  Pet- 
worth  in  Sussex ;  Holland  opened  a  correspondence  through 
Jermyn  with  the  queen,  and  soon  after  he,  and  Bedford,  and 
Clare  went  into  the  king's  quarters,  {Aug.  30;)  Clare,  who 
was  least  obnoxious,  going  on  to  Osford,  while  the  other  two 
stopped  at  Wallingford. 

Those  who  ascribe  wisdom  or  even  common  sense  to  the 
king  and  his  advisers,  will  suppose  that  these  lords  were  re- 
ceived with  ail  favor  and  courtesy.  Bat  quite  the  contrary. 
The  king,  who  was  at  Gloucester,  sent  word  to  his  council  to 
debate  about  their  reception ;  and  Hyde  and  Savile,  taking 
a  rational  view  of  the  case,  thought  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived graciously,  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
their  example ;  but  the  more  violent  insisted  ihey  should  be 
obliged  to  express  on  oath  their  abhorrence  of  the  rebellious 
arms  and  counsels ;  while\.  third  party  were  for  haring  them 
treated  with  simpie  indiffertuce.  The  king  came  to  Oxford 
on  accountofit,  and  the  last  course  was  fixed  on.  Bedford  and 
.  Holland  were  therefore  permitted  to  come  to  court,  but  they 
found  themselves  generally  shunned.  They  followed  the 
king  to  Gloucester,  and  fought  bravely  on  his  side  at  Newbu- 
ry ;  but  all  availed  not  to  efface  the  memory  of  their  imputed 
guilt;  and  after  a  stay  of  three  months  they  stole  back  to 
Westminster,  where  they  met  with  a  cool  reception,  being 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  custody.  Thus  were  lost  all 
hopes  of  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  supporters  of  the  par- 
liament. The  truth  is,  there  was  a  party  at  Oxford  as  adverse 
to  accommodation  as  the  war-party  at  Westminster ;  men 
who  looked  for  titles,  places,  pensions,  and  perhaps  confisca- 

'  Holland  was  brother  to  lord  Warwicli.  He  hart  hee.n  a.  preature 
nf  Bofiiiinghara'a,  and  waa  always  about  the  court,  and  had  received 
qiach  ^vor  from  the  king  and  queen. 
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tjons,  should  the  royal  cause  triumph,  —  a  thing  at  this  time 
by  lio  means  unlikely, — and  who  wished  to  have  as  few 
sharers  as  possibie  in  the  spoil. 

irthe  king  was  imprudeut  iti  this  matter,  he  was  perhaps 
worse  in  the  other  —  a  cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels. 

We  have  seen  above  reasons  for  suspecting  him  to  have 
authorized  the  rising  of  the  Irish  catholics.  These  men 
had  now  settled  down  into  a  kind  of  independent  state ; 
Kilkenny  was  their  seat  of  government,  where  a  general 
assembly  was  held,  and  a  supreme  b6 unci  1  appointed  to 
act  aa  an  executive.  Ambassadors  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
pope  and'to  the  great  catholic  princes.  The  English  and 
Scottish  forces,  had,  however,  meantime  been  reinforced, 
and  Ihey  had  frequently  beaten  the  rebels  in  the  field,  and 
recovered  several  towns  and  foVts.  Charles  had,  under 
various  pretexts,  detained  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  England, 
that  the  earl  (now  marquess)  of  Ormoiid,  who  was  a  zealous 
royaiist,  might  have  the  authority  in  Ireland.  The  par- 
liament, always  jealous  of  the  king's  proceedings  in  that 
country,  had  sent  over  two  of  their  members  to  watch  mat- 
ters there ;  but  Ormond  after  some  time  sent  them  back, 
and  he  removed  Parsons^  and  even  committed  him,  sir  John 
Temple,  and  two  other  officers  of  state,  to  prison.  The 
parliament,  now  with  the  tide  of  war  rather  riinning  agaiiist 
ihern,  viewed  Ireland  as  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
catholics  had  a.  fair  prospect  of  becoming  complete  masters 
of  the  island ;  but  they  were  composed  of  two  parties,  dif- 
fering in  origin  though  agreeing  in  religion,  and  those  of 
the  English  blood  did  not  wish  to  cast  off  their  allegiaiice. 
Moreover,  they  knew  the  power  of  England,  and  saw  clearly 
that  if  the  parliament  should  conquer  the  king,  a  fearful 
vengeance  would  be  taken  for  the  atrocities  that'  had  been  ' 
committed.  The  proposals  of  Ormbiid  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  a  twelvemonth,  though  opposed  by  the  mere 
Irish,  vyere  therefore  readily  listened  to,  and  ,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  (just  four  days  before  the  battle  of  Newbury,) 
the  cessation  was  signed,  the  Irish  agreeing  to  give  the  king 
30,001)/,,  half  in  money,  half  in  cattle.  In  the  following 
November  Charles  appointed  Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  and 
directed  him  to  send  over  the  regiments  that  were  serving 
in  Ireland.  The  intelligence  of  the  cessation  did  injury  to 
the  cause  of  the  king  in  England,  for  many  deserted  his 
party  on  account  of  it.  In  the  king's  defence  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  only  followed  the  example  of  the.  parliament, 
who  had  sent  to  invite  the  Scots.     But  there  was  a  wide 
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difference  between  the  Scots  and 
whom  Charles  was  willing  to  bring  o 
in  restoring  hja  desjjotism. 

Meantime  Vane  and  his  associates  had  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  who  agreed  to  aid  on  condition  of 
a '  Solemn  League  and  Covenant '  being  taken  by  the  par- 
liament and  people  of  England.  On  the  29th  of  November 
the  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  the  Scots  engiiging  to  fur- 
nish an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  men,  to  be  paid  by 
the  English  pHtliamcnt.* 

One  of  the  measures  of  the  parliament  this  year  had 
been  to  form  a  new  Great  Seal.  When  this  was  proposed 
the  lords  refused  their  assent,  hul,  as  usual,  they  could 
only  interpose  a  delay.  The  seal  was  made,  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  hold  it,  (Oct.  11 ;)  and  in  one 
lay  not  less  than  five  hundred  writs  were  sealed.  It  bore 
jn  one  side  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  other; 
"  the  picture  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  members  sitting  " 
—  a  clear  indication  of  where  the  real  power  of  the  state 
was  supposed  to  lie. 

On  the  Pth  of  December  died,  at  Derby-house,  which 
the  parliament  had  assigned  him  for  a  residence,  the  cel- 
ebrated Johu  Pym.  His  disease  was  an  imposthume  in 
the  mesentery.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  body  being  carried  by  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  followed  by 
the  remaining  members  of  both  houses,  and  by  the  assembly 
of  divines.  The  parliament  voted  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  settled  a  pension  on  his  son. 

The  character  of  this  eminent  man  has  been  presented 
under  various  lights  by  the  writers  of  the  different  parties. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
to  be  a  parliamentary  leader  than  he  was.  To  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  he  joined  a  manly 
and  impressive  elocution;  his  delivery  was  grave  and  dig- 
nified ;  his  person  tall  and  portly, 
he  knew  how  to  select  1 " 


*  In  lliis  Bllianw,  the  Soots,  as  usual,  would  dictate  respecting  the 
church,  and  nnlhrne  would  satistj'  them  ehort  of  the  absplule  nn'ii'oiin- 
ity  of  tlie  English  oliurcli  with  their  "Wn  kirk.     The  article,  however 


-that  the  churoli  of  England  i 

'  of  God.  and  after  the  example  of  tl 
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'oss  for  expedients  to  carry  them  into  effect,  Clareniion 
says  that  he  was  "  the  most  popular  man  that  ever  lived," 
and  that  no  man  better  understood  "  the  temper  and  affections 
of  the  kingdom."  He  was  no  fanatic  in  religion;  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  ill-feeling  toward  the  episcopal 
church.  What  his  original  views  were  in  politics  it  is 
difhoult  to  ascertain  ;  we  lind  him  of  late  the  determined 
enemy  of  accommodation  with  the  king,  (in  whom  he  had 
evidently  lost  all  confidence,)  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  Like  all  politicians, 
he  had,  occasionally,  recourse  to  arts  not  strictly  justifiable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. 

Such  was  (he  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  1643. 
The  next  year  opens  with  an  attempt  of  the  king  to  turn 
to  his  side  the  magic  of  the  name  of  parliament.  It  was  the 
advice  of  Hyde,  that  "  since  the  whole  kingdom  was  misled 
by  the  reverence  they  had  to  parliaments, "  he  should  sum- 
mon all  those  who  had  lefl  that  at  Westminster  to  repair  to 
Oxford.  Charles,  beside  his  inherent  antipathy  to  parlia- 
ments, feared  that  if  he  convened  the  legislature  they  would 
endeavor  to  effect  a  peace  —  a  thing  to  which  he  had  no 
mind.  It  was  therefore  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he 
gave  his  consent.  This  asaerobly  met  on  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1644 ;  the  house  of  lords  was  more  than  the  double, 
that  of  commons  nearly  the  half,  of  those  at  Westminster  ; 
but  as  many  were  absent  on  military  commands,  the  number 
which  met  were  forty-three  peers  and  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  commoners.  Their  first  thoughts  were  of  peace, 
and  they  all  subscribed  that  very  day  a'ieller  to  lord  Essex, 
inviting  him  to  cooperate  with  them  in  effecting  a  termina- 
tion of  the  present  evils.  Essex,  in  reply,  sent  the  covenant 
and  two  declarations  of  the  parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland,  As  Essex's  pretext  for  not  communicating  the 
letter  to  the  houses  was  its  not  containing  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  them,  the  king  was  induced  (Mar.  3)  to  send  a  mes- 
sage "  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  assembled 
at  Westminster."  This,  however,  they  treated  as  an  insult, 
iis  It  put  those  at  Oxford  on  an  equal  footing  with  them. 
The  hopes  of  peace  now  vanished,  and  the  war  was  renewed 

The  expedients  practised  on  both  sides  to  raise  (he  neces- 
sary supplies  were  as  follows:  The  parliament  got  loans, 
voluntary  or  forced,  from  the  merchants  of  the  city ;  they  re- 
quired all  those  who  had  not  subscribed  of  their  own  accord 
to  pay  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates;  they  sequestrated 
the  estates  of  all  delinquents;  they  laid  a  weekly  assessment 
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uf  10,000;.  on  the  city  of  London,  and  24,000/.  on  the  res 
of  llie  kingdom  where  their  power  prevailed;  in  imitation  of 
the  Dutch,  thej  introduced  (for  the  first  time)  into  the  king- 
dom the  tax  ever  since  so  well  known  under  the'  name  of  ex- 
cise, on  wine,  beer,  soap,  and  a  variety  of  foreign  and  doinetic 
articles  —  even  butchers'  meat.  They  had,  beside  these, 
sundry  other  expedients  for' raising  money.  The- king,  on 
his  aide,  obtained  I oa as  from  his  adherents^  he  issued  priuy 
seals ;  he  set  up  aa  excise  also,  and  laid  a  weekly  imposition 
on  theiiihabitanta  of  the  country  about  his  garrisons.  The 
armies  on  both  sides  plundered ;  but  the.  king's  trooos,  led 
by  such  men  as  Rupert,  Maurice,  Goring,  Wilmoi,  and 
Richard  Greenvil,  committed  by  far  the  greatest  exceaaea. 

The  hopes  of  the  king  from  the  ceaaation  in  Ireland  were 
disappointed.  lu  the  laat  November;  a  body  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  proposed  to  draw  to  his  aid  from  that  country 
landed  at  Moatjn  in  Flintahire,  where  being  joined  tolordHy- 
rou,  who  commanded  at  Chester,  they  gamed  sundry  advan- 
tages over  the  adherents  of  the  parliament.  Early  in  January 
(1644)  they  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Nantwich,  which  was 
gallantly  defended,  and  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  then 
at  Manchester,  having  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  air 
William  Brereton,  advanced  to  Ihe  relief  of  the  town.  The 
Anglo-Irish  army,  though  said  to  be  inferior  in  number,  drew 
out  (Jan.  25)  to  give  them  battle;  but  after  an  obatinate  con- 
flict of  two  hours,  being  assailed  by  the  garrison  in  their  rear, 
they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  five  hundred  slain  and  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners;  among  these  last  were  several  of  their 
officers,  one  of  whom'  was  colonel  Monk,  afterwards  so  fa- 
in the  west,  the  royal  forces  under  Hopton  had  advanced 
aa  far  as  Arundel.  Waller,  who  had  about  ten  thousand 
men,  was  at  Farnham,  whence  marching  by  night  he  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  a  royal  regiment  at  Alton,  and  then 
reduced  Arundel,  (Jan.  6.)  The  king  having  sent  his  gen- 
eral, the  earl  of  Brentford,  to  reinfiirce  Hopton,  the  two 
armies,  about  equal  in  number,  engaged  at  Alresford,  (Mar. 
29;)  the  royalists  were  defeated  with  the  loas'of  five  hundred 
men,  and  Waller  then  took  and  plundered  Winchester. 

Newark-o»-Trent,  one' of  the  strongest  holdaofthe  royal 
ists,  had  been  for  some  time  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces.  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  in  Cheshire,'  having  drawn 
together  a  good  body  of  horse,  prepared  to  relieve-  it.  He 
marched  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  came  so  unexpectedly 
on  the  besiegers,  (Mar.  22  )  that  after  a  brief  re  * 
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were  glad  to  be  allowed,  to  depart,  leaving  theic  afrns,  ord 
nance,  and   am  m  unit  ion, 

The  Scots  were  now  in  England.  On  the  IQth,  of  January, 
the  earl  of  Leven  had  crossed  the  Tweed  and  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  town  of  Newcastle;  bm  the  e^l  of  Newcastle  had 
thrown  hiinselfinto  it  the  day  before,  and.Leven,  ordering  six 
regiments  to  block  it  up,  proceeded  .southwards,  followed  by 
the  royal  army  of  fourteen,  thouaand  men.  Lesen,  took  hisposi 
at  Sunderland,  wherejhe.remainedforfive  weeks.  Meantime 
lord  Fairfax;  being  joined  by  hia  son-  sir  Thomas,,  engaged 
(Apri  11)  !.t  Selby  colonel  Bellasis,  wJio  commanded,  the 
royalists  in.  Yorkshire,  and. routed  him;  Newcastle,  who  was 
at  Durharav  immediately,  fell  back  to  York,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  (he  Scots  aud  the  troops  of  Fairfax,  to.  whose  aid, 
sometime  after,  {Juue.3,)  came. the  troops  of  the,  eastern 
counties  (fourteen  thousitid  in  numberj  under  lord,Kimbol- 
ton,  now  earl  of  Manchester,  and  his  lieutenant-general 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Essex  and  Waller  were  at  this  time  both  gradually  ap- 
proaching Oxford  with  the. intention  of  confining  the  king's 
forces  to  that  city.  But  one  night.(June  3)  the  king,  to  de- 
ceive Waller,  having  sent  a  body  of  foot  out.  at  the  south  gate 
as  if  for  Abingdon,  left  the  town  by,  the  north  gale.witji  two 
thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  all  his  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  Worcester,  and  thence  to  Bewdley.  Waller,,  thinking,  it 
was  his  object  to  effect  a  junction  with  prince  Rupert,  who 
was  nowat  Liverpool,  threw  himself  between  him  and  Shrews- 
bury, Essex,  as  their  plan  had  been  defeated,  marched  away 
to  the  west.;  the  kingthen  made. a. rapid  reiurn,  to  Oxford, 
and  taking  thence  bis  artillery  and.  the  r^sl  of  his  forces,  ad- 
vanced to  give  battle  to  Waller.  The  two  armies  came,  in 
sight  near  Banbury,  the  river  Cbarwell  diyidipg  tliem.  In 
the  mancBuvres  to  bring,  on.  aa.  action,  Wallpii'  j>er«eiviiig 
(29lh)  the  rear  of  the  king's  army  to.be  separated,  from- the 
main  body,  passed  over  Cropredy  bridge,  with, a  ho.dy  Qfi  his 
troops  io  get  between  them,  and  alt  the^sama  time  sent  a  par- 
ty of  horse  to  cross  a  ford;  about  a-  mile,  lower,  dawn.  He 
was,  however,  routed-and. driven. l»ck;Over  thS'  It^idge,  with 
some  loss  by  the  earl  of  Cleveland  ^  who  commanded,  the  king's, 
rear-guard',  and  his  army  having  gradually,  dwindled  doiyn 
to  four,  thousand-  men,  he  was  recalled  .by,  the  parliament. 
There  was.  a  party  among,  the  officers  of  (he  rpjial  ^rmy 
headed  by  Wilmot,  who  for.  various  reasons  were. apsiom.Jjr 
iliace,  and  they  How.  renewed,  a  project  .which,  they.  had.  de- 
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vised  before  the  king  last  left  Oxford,  whiclt  was  for  the  royal 
forces  to  advance  to  Si.  Albans,  and  for  Ihe  king  to  send 
thence  a  grauious  message  to  the  two  houses  and  the  city. 
But  Charles  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  any  measure  of  the 
kind,  and  he  determined  to  follow  Essex  to  the  west,  where 
the  queen  was  residing  at  Exeter,  having  just  been  delivered 
of  a  daughter  iu  that  town. 

York  meantime  was  hard  pressed  ;  Newcastle  had  sent  to 
the  king  to  say,  that  if  not  relieved  he  must  surrender,  and 
Charles  liad  written  (June  14)  to  Rupert,  directing  hire  to 
lay  every  other  project  aside  and  think  only  on  the  relief  of 
York.  The  active  prince  made  no  delay,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  June  he  appeared  within  view  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Next  day  the  allied  army  drew  up  to 
receive  him  on  Marston-moor,  about  iive  miles  from  the  town ; 
Rupert,  however,  entered  the  city,  Newcastle  wished  him 
to  be  content  with  having  raised  the  siege,  intimating  that 
there  were  differences  between  the  English  and  Scottish  com- 
manders, which  might  ripen  into  discord,  Rupert,  however, 
beside  his  own  inclination  to  it,  had  positive  orders  from  the 
king  to  fight.  Accordingly  next  day  {July  2)  the  royal  aimy 
was  led  out  to  where  the  enemy  stood  on  the  moor.  The 
numbers  were  about  equal,  twenty-five  thousand  on  each 
side;  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists  was  commanded  by 
Newcastle,  the  left  by  Rupert,  the  centre  by  Goring,  Lucas, 
and  Porter;  on  the  other  side,  sir  ThomasFairfax  command- 
ed on  the  right,  Manchester  and  Cromwell  on  the  left,  the 
centre  was  under  lord  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of  Leven. 

At  five  in  the  evening  both  sides  stood  ready  to  engage, 
but  the  action  did  not  comnience  till  seven.  The  prince 
with  his  usual  impetuosity  charged  the  enemy's  right  wiug 
and  drove  them  off  the  field ;  the  royal  centre  was  equally 
successful,  and  Leven  and  his  Scots  fled  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  but  sir  Thom.is  Fairfax  was  victorious  on  the  left, 
and  Cromwell  having  rallied  his  own  regiment,  he  and  Fair- 
fax fell  on  the  troops  of  Rupert  and  Goring,  and  night  closed 
on  a  decisive  victory  on  the  side  of  the  parliamentarians 
The  number  of  the  slain  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand, of  whom  the  far  greater  portion  were  royaliots;  fifteen 
hundred  were  made  prisoners ;  all  the  ordnance,  ammunition, 
and  baggage  were  taken.  Next  day  Rupert  retired  to  the 
western  counties,  and  Newcastle  in  disgust  or  despair  depart- 
ed with  the  lords  Widdrington  and  Falconberg,  and  retired 
to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years.     Yorlii 
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Hurrendered;  the  victoiious  armies  separated;  ihe  Scots 
moved  toward  tiieir  own  uoui  try,  and  closed  the  campaign 
hy  the  storm  of  Neviicastle, 

The  royal  cause  was  now  hopeless  in  the  north,  hut  for 
tune  proved  more  propitious  in  the  west.  Prince  Maurice 
having  retired  on  the  approach  of  Essex,  Weymouth  sur- 
rendered to  him  ;    but  as  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the   prinue,  he 

got  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Waller  and  ihe  approach  of  the 
king.  His  first  thougnt  was  to  give  the  royal  army  battle  at 
once,  but  lord  Roberts,  who  had  large  estates  in  Cornwall, 
prevailed  on  him  to  enter  thai  county,  where  he  assured  him 
of  every  advantage.  Essex,  therefore,  crossed  the  Tamar 
about  the  middle  of  July,  aiid  marched  by  Liskeard  and  Bod- 
min to  Lestwithiel,  followed  by  the  royal  army.  Charles, 
thinking  this  a  good  time  for  negotiation,  wrote  (Aug.  6) 
with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  Essex,  proposing  that  the  two 
armies  should  join  and  oblige  the  enemies  of  peace  to  submit 
to  term's      Another  letter  came  to  Essex  (9th)  from  the  prin- 

p       IE  n  the  royal  army  to  (he  same  effect.     His  re. 

p  y      as  e  was  trusted  to  fight,  not  to  treat,  and  that 

he  b        d         he  could  give  the  king  was  to  go  to  his  par- 

n  O       es  then  directed  all  his  forces  to  draw  closer, 

and    hu  und  Essex's  army  and  cut  off  their  supplies. 

By  d        the  month,  therefore,  Essex  found  his  con- 

d  dp  ;  his  cavalry  under  sir  William  Balfour  hav- 

ad  ntage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  (3Dth)  to 
p  b  w  n  o  of  the  divisions  of  the  royal  army  and  get  off, 
h     h  nd  some  of  his  chief  officers  went  in  a  boat  to 

Plymouth,  leavmgthe  infantry  and  some  horse  under  Skippon. 
This  brave  officer  proposed  to  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  cavalry  and  force  iheir  way,  but  the  attempt  appeared  loo 
hazardous,  and  (Sept.  2)  a  surrender  was  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted. The  arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  were  given 
up,  and  the  men  were  conveyed  to  Poole  and  Wareliam. 

Essex  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where  his  army  was  re- 
assembled; Waller  and  Manchester  were  directed  to  join, 
and  the  combined  army  was  ordered  to  give  battle  to  the 
king  on  his  return  from  Cornwall,  On  a  Sunday  (Oct.  27) 
they  attacked  him  at  Newbury;  the  action  commenced  at 
three  and  lasted  till  ten  at  night.  Essex  was  absent  from  in- 
disposition. Though  the  king's  forces  were  inferior  in  num- 
ber, the  result  was  dubious,  and  he  marched  that  night  by 
moonlight  in  view  of  the  enemy  to  Wallingford.  A  few  days 
after,  (Nov.  9,)  being  joined  by  Rupert,  he  retimed  for  his 
artillery  and  ammunition,  which  he  had  left  a    Donnington 
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castle,  and  carried  them  away  without  opposition.  The  par 
liaraentarians,  kept  within  their  lines,  and  refused  1  attle  when 
offered.     This  event  terminated  tlie  campaign. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARLES     I,     (cOMtllSDEU.) 

1645—1647. 


The  lale  successes  of  the  king  were  attributed  to  the  wapt 
of  harmony  among  the  parliament  generals.  Waller,  had' 
been  from,  the  first  a  rival  qf  Essex ;  and  Mapchester,  and 
Cromwell,  his  second  in  command,  had  opposite  views  and 
feelings.  The  religions  differences  of  presbyter  i an  and  inde- 
pendent had  now  extended  to  the  army  also;  Cromwell  was 
the  head  of  the  latter  party,  Manchester  and  Waller  belonged 
to  the  former,  while  Essex  preferred  the  episcopalian  church. 
Further,  both  he  and  Manchester  wished  to  preserve  the 
constitution  in  the  state,  while,  Cromwell  desired  a  republic. 
It  was  therefore  suspected,  and  not  without  reason,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  noblemen  was  inclined  to  weaken  the  king  too. 

The  affair  of  Donnington  castle  brought  the  parties  who 
bad  been  for  some  lime  menacing  each  other  to  issue. 
Cromwell,  when  called  on  in  the  house  of  commons  to  state 
what  he  knew  of  it,  accused  Manchester  of  an  averseness  to 
ending  the  war  by  the.sword,  and  of  thinking  that  the  king, 
was.  now  low  enough  for  a  peace  to  be  made.  Next  day 
Manchester  topk  notice  ofthis  in  the  lords,  and  at  his,  desire, 
a  day  being  fixed  for  the  purpose,  he  gave  fe  account  Of  the 
Donnington  affair,  laying,  thp  chief  blame  on  Cromwell.  He 
also  stated  some  speeches  of  hie,  proving  him  to  be  hostile  to 
ihe  peerage,  and'  to  the  amity  between  England  and  Scot- 
land-; such  as  his  saying  that  «  would  never  bn  well  with 
England  till  the  earl  of  Manchester  were  plain  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, that  the  Soots  had  crossed  the  Tweed  only  to  estabhsh 
presbytery,  and  that  in  that  cause  he  would  as  soon  fight 
against  tli^m  as  '.he  king ;  and  added,  that  it  was  his  design 
to  form  an  army,  of  sectaries  who  might  dictate  to^  both  kipg 
and  parliament. 
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The  commons  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  if  this 
accusation  of  one  of  their  members  in  the  other  house  were 
not  a  breach  of  privilege.  Meantime  some  of  the  preshyte- 
riaii  party  and  the  Scottish  coram isaioliera  met  at  Essex- 
house,  and  sending  for  the  two  lawyers  Whitelocke  and 
Maynard,  took  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  accusing 
Cromwell  as  an  incendiary  between  the  two  na'iona.  1'he 
lawyers,  however,  being  of  opinion  that  the  evideiiee  was  not 
sufRcient,  the  plan  was  abandoned, 

Dn  the  9th  of  December  the  commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  kingdom 
with  regard  to  the  war.  After  a  long  silence  Cromwell  rose 
and  recommended  that  instead  of  an  inquiry  they  should  de- 
vise some  general  remedy  of  the  evils.  The  next  speaker 
said  that  the  fault  lay  in  the-  comiuands'  being  divided.  A 
third  proposed  that  no  member  of  either  house  should  hold 
any  civil  or  military  command  during  the  war.  This  was 
supported  by  Vane  and  opposed  by  Whitelocke,  Hollis,  and 
others.  An  ordinance  to  this  effect,  however,  passed  the 
commons,  (21st,)  a  vain  attempt  having  been  mfide  to  have 
the  earl  of  Essex  excepted.  In  the  lords  it  mel  with  much 
opposition ;  for,  as  they  justly  objected,  it  would  exclude  their 
entire  order  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  They  ac- 
cordingly rejected  it,  (Jan.  13,  1645.) 

Another  project  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  '  new  model'  of  the  army.  On  the  21at  the  names  of  the 
principal  officers  of  it  were  put  to  the  vote  in  the  commons. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  commander-in-chief,  Skip- 
pon  major-general ;  twenty-four  colonels  were  appointed,  but 
nothing  waa  said  as  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general.  The 
cause  of  this  silence  will  soon  appear.  The  lords  passed  the 
ordinance  for  the  new  model,  (Feb.  15 ;}  and  an  ordinance, 
similar  lo  the  one  they  had  rejected,  but  only  requiring  mem- 
bers to  lay  down  the  offices  which  they  held,  and  being  silent 
as  to  their  re- appointment,  was  sent  up  to  them.  This  '  self- 
denying  ordinance'  was  passed  (Apr,  3,)  Essex,  and  Man- 
chester, and  Denbigh  having  laid  down  their  commands  the 
day  before. 

At  this  time  the  trial  of  archbishop  Laud,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  nearly  a  year,  was  brought  to  its  close.  In 
twen1y-four  articles  of  impeachment  the  commons  accused 
him  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  rights  of  parliament  and 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power,  and  also 
"  to  alter  and  subvert  God's  true  religion  by  law  established  in 
this  realm,  and  iiistcad  thereof  to  set  up  popish  superstition 
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and  idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  ua  to  the  church  of  Rome' 
The  trial  coraraonced  on  the  J2th  of  March,  1644:  the 
man^gero  on  the  pan  of  the  commons  were  serjeatit  Wild, 
i[id  Messrs.  Maynard,  Brown,  Nicholas,  and  HilJ.  The  pri- 
mate's inveterate  foe,  Prjnne,  was  their  solicitor,  and  he 
certainly  showed  none  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous 
enemy  He  seized  all  the  papers  of  the  accused,  even  his 
dinr}  and  his  written  defence;  he  hunted  out  witnesses  in  al! 
quarters,  and  if  Laud  was  not  misinformed,  he  drilled  then: 
in  the  parts  which  they  were  to  enact. 

The  archbishop,  though  refused  the  aid  of  counsel,  de- 
fended himself  with  spirit  and  ahility.  He  either  justified 
what  he  was  charged  with  doing,  or  impeached  the  character 
ot  the  witnesses,  or  in  case  of  there  being  but  one  to  any 
ficl,  denied  the  legality  of  his  evidence,  the  law,  in  cases  of 
treason,  requiring  two  witnesses.  When  charged  with  any 
of  the  acts  of  the  council,  the  star-chamber,  or  the  high 
commission,  his  defence  was  that  he  was  only  one  of  many, 
and  that  the  act  of  the  majority  was  ascribed  to  the  whole. 
Prynne  himself  allows  that  "  he  made  as  full,  as  gallant  and 
pithy  a  defence,  and  spoke  as  much  for  himself  as  was  pos- 
sible for  the  wit  of  man  to  invent,"  During  twenty-one  days 
in  the  space  of  six  months  the  trial  proceeded  with  the  ad- 
vantage evidently  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  and  when 
(Oct.  II)  Mr.  Hearne  his  counsel  was  allowed  to  speak  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  matters  charged  against  him 
amounted  to  treason  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  the  lords  were  staggered  and  the  reply  of  the  laanagers 
failed  to  satisty  them.  The  party  in  the  commons,  nowever, 
who  sought  the  primate's  blood,  were  resolved  not  to  bo 
balked  ;  the  old  tactics  were  repeated,  a  petition  of  t!Te  citi- 
zens numerously  signed  was  presented  (28th)  by  a  great 
number  of  people  praying  for  speedy  justice  against  delin- 
quents, and  particularly  against  the  archbishop  Forthwith 
a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  ;  when  it  had  been  twice 
read,  the  archbishop  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
C'lmmons  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  nine  days  were  given 
him  to  prepare  his  defence.  The  very  day  of  hisdefence 
(Nov.  11)  the  bill  was  passed  with  but  one  dissentient  voice. 
The  lords  pronounced  him  guilty  of  certain  acts,  but  left  it 
to  the  judges  to  determine  iheir  quality.  Their  reply  was, 
that  by  the  statute-law  they  did  not  amount  lo  treason,  but 
that  the  house  al>ne  was  judge  of  the  law  of  parliament.  On 
Christmas-day,  which  was  now  a  day  of"  fasting  and  public 
lium illation,"  the  pulpits  were  set  at  work,  and  next  inoruing 
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a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  lords ;  and  od 
the  4th  ol'  January  the  archbishop  was  pronounced  guiltj  of 
treason  by  a  majority  consisting  it  is  said  of  only  six  mem 
bers.  The  only  favor  the  prelate  could  obtain  was  to  have 
his  sentence  changed  from  hanging  to  beheading.  On  the 
,0th  the  primate,  now  in  the  tid  year  of  his  age,  appeared 
on  the  BcaiToid  on  Tower-hill  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  air. 
Taking  Heb,  xii.  2  for  his  text,  he  made  a  speech  in  form  of 
a  sermon  to  the  people,  explaining  and  justifying  his  con- 
iJuct.  It  was  noted,  that  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hidden,  shone  out  and  irradiated  his  calm  and  serene  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke,  and  that  it  disappeared  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  when  his  head  had  been  stricken  off.  Laud  died 
with  all  the  constancy  of  a  martyr. 

The  primate  was  a  narrow-minded,  superstitious,  hot,  and 
intemperate  man  —  a  pygmy  Gregory  VII.  Of  his  sincerity 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  his  measures  were 
childish  and  mischievous,  and  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  evils  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  then  afflicted.  Still  his  execution  was  a  piece 
of  gratuitous  malignity,  for  he  now  was  utterly  powerless, 
and  he  had  not  offended  against  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 
It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  no  respectable  advocate  of  the 
Long  Parliament  attempts  to  justify  this  piece  of  wanton  bar- 
Exactly  a  week  before  they  shed  ihe  blood  of  the  primate, 
(Jan.  3,)  the  parliament  had  by  an  ordinance  abolished  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  and  set  in  its  place  a  "  Directory  for 
Public  Worship,"  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and 
approved  of  by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland.  Of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  we  will  now  give  some  account. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  12th  of  June,  1643,  when  they 
were  looking  for  aid  from  the  Scots,  the  parliament  nomina- 
ted one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  who  with  ten  peers 
and  twenty  commoners,  and  three  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, were  to  examine  the  liturgy,  discipiine,  and 
government  of  the  church  of  England,  and  give  their  opin- 
ions thereon  to  one  or  both  houses.  The  object  of  the 
parliament  is  there  declared  to  he  the  abolition  of  the  present 
mode  of  church-government  and  to  form  one  of  "  nearer 

*  About  this  time  sJso  the  parliament  e;[ecuted  the  two  Hotliftmi 
(Jan.  1  and  2.)  sir  Alexander  Carew,  (Dec.  23,)  mho  had  engaged  to 
Burrpnder  Plymouth  to  the  king,  and  the  Irish  rebels  Maoniaiion,  (Nov 
22,)  and  Maoguirp,  (Feb.  21). 
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agreement  with  the  church  of  Scotland  and  othei  reformed 
churches  abroad,"  that  is  to  establish  prcsbjtcry.  Amopg 
those  nominated  were  some  prelates  and  other  episcopalians, 
but  they  never  gare  attendance.  There  were  about  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  parly  named  Independents  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  among  the  lay-assessors  a  few  Erastians.  The.se 
teinta  require  to  be  explained. 

The  presbjterian  system,  which  is  that  of  the  church  of 
ScotlaDd,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  parity  in  rank  among 
its  ministers  and  a  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  It  rejects  all  peculiar  habits  fov  the 
ciergy  and  has  no  lituTgy.  It  gives  Uie  power  of  the  keys, 
that  is  of  excommunication,  censure,  etc.,  to  its  synods  and 
assemblies,  and  it  has  always  aimed  at  a  clerical  despotism 
similar  to  that  of  Rome.  At  this  time  the  presbyteriana 
were  the  determined  enemies  of  toleration.  Tltcy  could  not 
be  wrong,  and  it  were  sinful. to  rend  the  seamless  coat  of 
Jesus  by  permitting  error  to  prevail.  They  formed  ihe  great 
majority  in  the  parliament,  the  assembly,  tlnd  the  city. 

The  Independents  were  few  in  number  in  the  assembly, 
but  they  excelled  in  energy  and  skill  in  debate.  They  held 
that  every  congregation  of  Christians  should  be  indeptndrM 
of  all  others,  but  with  an  entire  power  over  iteown  members. 
They  were  therefore  the  strehuous  advocates  of  toleration, 
and  all  the  minor  sects,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  the  Antino- 
raians,  etc.,  gladly  sheltered  themselves  under  their  shadow. 
Their  leading  divines  were  Nye,  Goodwin,  and  Burgess 
The  lords  Say  and  Wharton,  and  sir  Henry  Vane  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  were  of  their  party  in  the  parliament. 

While  the  church  of  Rome  claimed  the  universal  power 
of  the  keys,  the  church  of  F.ngland  and  the  Presbyterians 
demanded  it  over  the  whole  national  church,  and  the  Inde- 
pendents required  it  for  every  particular  congregation,  a 
small  party  named  Erastians  from  Erastiis,  a  German  divine 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  denied  this  power  altogether.  They 
held  that  the  pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive,  that  ail  the 
ordinances  of  religion  were  to  be  free  and  open  to  all ;  the 
minister  might  dissuade  the  openly  vicious  from  coming  to 
the  Lord 's-s upper,  for  example,  and  warn  ihem  of  their  dan- 
ger, but  he  might  not  refuse  it.  To  the  state  alone  they  said 
belonged  the  punishment  of  all  offences.  The  advocates  of 
this  system  in  the  assembly  were  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and 
Whiteloeke;  and  St.  John  and  other  eminent  men  upheld  it 
in  the  parliajnenl. 

The  Scots,  after  their  usual  manner,  took  advantage  of 
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their  present  poaition  lo  dictate,  and  they  would  fain  liave 
Ibrcod  on  the  English  nation  their  own  system  of  ])resl>ytery, 
pure  and  unalter«d ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  English  revolted 
at  this,  and  some  modifications  were  made.  The  Liturgy 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  aside,  and  a  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  as  we  have  seen,  was  substituted  for  it.  It  being 
found,  however,  that  many  parishes  persisted  in  using  the 
Book  of  Common  Praver,  ao  ordinance  was  passed  (Aug,  '&, 
1645)  imposing  a  fine" of  5i.  for  the  first  offence,  10/.  for  the 
second,  and  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third,  on  any  one 
who  in  a  church,  chapel,  or  even  private  family,  should  use 
the  prayer-book,  and  ali  prayer-books  reniaining  in  churches 
and  chapels  were  ordered  to  be  given  ip  to  the  committees 
of  counties.  Such  were  the  tolerant  principles  of  those  ab- 
horrers  of  the  deapotiam  of  L»ud  ! 

The  parliament  also  appointed  a  committee  for  scandalous 
ministers,  with  subordinate  committees  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. These  were  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and 
doctrine  of  the  clergy,  and  to  eject  from  their  livings  such  as 
were  proved  guilty  of  immorality,  of  false  doctrine,  i.  e.  Ar- 
minianiam  and  such  like,  or  what  perhaps  was  a  greater 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  their  judges,  maiignancy  or  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  king ;  those  who  should  refuse  to  take 
the  covenant  were  also  to  be  deprived.  The  number  of  the 
ejected  clergy  was  nearly  two  thousand;  the  greater  part, 
however,  we  are  assured  were  put  out  for  immorality,  in 
whose  places  were  substituted  men  recommended  by  the 
parishes  and  approved  of  by  the  assembly  of  divines.  A 
fiflh  of  the  income  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  ejected  ministers.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
was  also  visited  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  more  than 
Oft'  half  of  the  heads  and  fellows  of  colleges  were  expelled 
for  malignancy,  and  others  put  in  their  places. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  going  on. 
The  king  having  sent  two  messages  proposing  a  treaty,  the 
parliament  appointed  commissioners  to  repair  to  Oxford, 
(Nov.  29,)  but  only  as  bearers  of  propositions.  After  a  stay 
of  a  few  days  they  returned  (29th)  with  the  king's  reply. 
This  was  a  demand  of  a  safe-conduct  for  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  come  with  his  answer 
to  their  propositions.  After  some  debate  this  w^  agreed  to ; 
the  two  nobiemen  came,  and  after  the  usual  delays  it  was 
arranged  thai  commissioners  from  both  sides  should  meet  at 
(Ixbridge,   and  during   a  space  of  twenty  days  discuss  the 
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principal  subjftcts  .)f  dispute,  namely,  religion,  tlie  miiitia 
and  Ireland,  each  to  be  debated  for  three  days  in  lotatioa. 

On  the  3l)th  of  January  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
met  at  Uxbridge.  The  royalists  were  sixteen  in  number, 
those  of  the  parliament  tweWe,  together  with  four  Scottish 
comniii^sioQers  ;  both  parties  were  attended  by  their  divines. 
Afier  the  preliminaries  had  been  arrnuged,  they  commenced 
with  the  subject  of  religion.  The  parliament  insisted  on  the 
uiKjualified  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  the  establishment  of 
presbytery ;  the  king  would  not  abandon  the  former,  which 
ha  regarded  as  of  divine  institution  but  he  was  willinc  to 
limit  it,  to  reform  abuses  in  it,  and        g  d  1 

tender  consciences  in  matters  of  ce  1 1        ubj 

having  been  debated  for  three  days  P    P  h 

passed   to  the   militia.     The  parli  m         d  n      d  d     h 
should  be  entirely  vested  in  them       d        p  1 

they  could  confide.     They  relaxed        f  d  d 

only  for  seven  years,  after  which  it   1      Id  b  1  d  by  t  11 

or  agreement  betvpeen  the  king  and  p    1  Th     1     g 

was  willing  to  surrender  it  for  thre    y  p       d  d        h 

returned  fully  to  the  crown.     With       p  1    1     d     1 

parliament  required  the  cessation  to  be  declared  null  and  vmd, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  government  of  that  country 
to  be  committed  to  them  ;  the  royal  commissioners  justified 
the  king  in  making  the  cessation,  and  asserted  that  he  was  in 
honor  bound  to  maintain  it.  These  matters  were  debatea 
over  and  over  till  the  33d  of  February,  when  the  parliament 
having  refused  to  prolong  the  iresty,  the  commissioners  re- 
turned to  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  another  appeal  to  tlie  sword. 

This  treaty,  the  inutility  of  which  must  have  been  apparent, 
had  been  entered  into  solely  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  those  on  both  sides  who  were  weary  of  the  evils  of  war 
and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  Among  these  the  king 
himself  cannot  be  included,  for  he  was  determined  to  concede 
none  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  his  usual  duplicity  was  dis- 
played even  in  the  commencement;  for  when  he  had  been 
induced  to  style  in  his  answer  the  two  houses  the  parliament 
of  England,  lie  writes  to  the  queen,  "  If  there  had  been  but 
two  beside  myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it ;  and  the 
argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  calling  did  no 
ways  acknowledge  therii  to  be  a  parliament,"  and  he  adds 
that  it  is  so  registered  in  the  council  book.  He  was  besides 
aegotiating  for  foreign  aid,  and  treating  for  a  peace  and  on 
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army  with  the  Irish  rebels;  and  he  was  so  much  elated  bj 
exaggerated  accomiis  of  the  successes  of  Mocitrose  in  Scot- 
land, that  he  was  in  full  expectation  of  being  shortly  able  to 
resume  the  plenitude  of  his  despotism. 

Their  adoption  of  the  covenant  and  presbytery  to  gratify 
their  selfish  and  self-sufficient  allies,  made  accommodation 
more  difficult  on  the  aide  of  the  parliament,  as  they  could  not 
now  recede,  and  every  person  of  candor  must,  we  think,  allow 
that  they  could  not  with  safety  resign  the  power  of  the  sword 
to  their  onforgiTJQg  sovereign.  "He  who  was  reasonable 
among  them,  (ihe  commissioners,) "  says  Clarendon, "  thought 
it  very  unreasonable  to  deny  thern  that  necessary  security, 
and  believed  it  could  proceed  from  nothing  else  but  a  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  highest  Tengeauce  upon  their  rebellion  " — 
an  inference,  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not  deny.  In  effect, 
when  the  situations  and  tempers  of  the  parties  are  considered, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  was  no  room  for  accommodation,  that 
one  or  other  must  be  subdued,  and  despotism  of  one  kiud  or 
other  be  the  result. 

In  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  the  earls  of  Montrose 
and  Antrim  had  both  come  lo  Oxford  with  tenders  of  their 
services  to  the  crown.  They  were  both  inveterate  enemies 
of  Argyle,  who  had  now  the  chief  power  in  Scotland,  and 
Montrose  asserted  that  if  Antrim  could  raise  fi  tie  en  hundred 
or  two  thousand  men  in  Ireland  and  land  ihem  in  the  High- 
lands, he  himself  would  be  able  to  join  them  with  so  many 
of  the  Highland  clansmen,  loyal  to  the  king,  and  enemies  of 
Argyle,  as  would  make  such  a  diversion,  as  would,  if  not  re- 
cover the  kingdom,  at  least  oblige  the  Scottish  army  in  Eng- 
land to  return  to  its  defence.  The  king  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  gave  them  the  necessary  commissions.  Antrim 
forthwith  passed  over  lo  Ireland,  and  raising  about  eighteen 
hundred  men  among  his  clan  there,  sent  them  over  under  hip 
brother  sir  Aliater  M'Donnel,  named  Colkitto.  Montrose 
ha  ing  left  Oxford  with-  a  good  company,  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  with  only  two  attendants  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
both  nations  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  where 
he  remained  concealed  tiil  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the 
Irish.  He  directed  them  to  join  him  in  Athol,  where  at 
their  head  he  unfurled  the  royal  standard,  and  summoned  the 
clans  to  arms.  They  responded  to  his  call;  he  poured  down 
on  the  Lowlands ;  at  Tippermuir  (Sept.  1)  he  defeated  the 
lord  Elcho,  and  then  entered  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Perth.  He  then  moved  northwards ,  the  bridge  Oi"  Dee  was 
defended  by  lord  Burlev.  but  his  men  (led  at  the  first  shook. 
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and  llie  ferocious  followers  of,  Montrose  entered  Aherileeiv 
pell-me.l  with  them.  Tlie  town  was  given  up  to  pillage  and 
massacre  for  four  dajs.  The  Irish  displayed  a  thrifEiness  in 
their  barbarity  such  as  one  might  rather  have  loolted  for  in 
the  Scots,  for  they  stripped  their  victims  naked  before  they 
murdered  them,  lest  th<;ir  clothes  should  be  spoiled. 

The  approach  of  Argyle  with  a  superior  force  obliged 
Montrose  to  quit  Aberdeen  on  the  fifth  day.  He  moved 
toward  the  Spey,  and  finding  its  opposite  bank  guarded,  he 
buried  his  ordnance  in  a  morass,  and  went  up  the  stream  til] 
he  reached  the  forests  of  Strathspey  and  the  mountains  of 
iJiidenoch.  He  then  descended  into  Athol  and  Angus,  still 
followed  by  Argyle,  and  suddenly  crossing  the  Grampians, 
again  moved  northwards  in  hopes  of  rousing  the  Gordons  to 
arms.  At  Fyvie  castle  he  was  nearly  surrounded,  but  after 
sustaining  the  repeated  attacks  of  a  superior  force,  he  retired 
by  night,  and  effected  his  retreat  to  Badenoch,  Argyle, 
wearied  out,  as  it  was  now  far  in  the  winter,  returned  to  his 
castle  of  Inverary,  where  he  deemed  himself  in  perfect  secu- 
rity. ,  But  the  energetic  and  vindictive  Montrose,  amidst  the 
snows  of  December,  {13th,)  penetrated  by  passes  only  trodden 
by  the  herdsmen  in  summer  into  Argyleshire.  The  sayage 
Irish,  and  no  less  savage  clansmen,  let  all  their  fury  loose  on 
the  devoted  district;  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  the 
cattle  driven  off  or  destroyed,  the  houses  and  corn  burnt. 
Argyle  himself  only  escaped  by  putting  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat.  After  seven  weeks  spent  in  the  work  of  devastation, 
Montrose  moved  toward  Inverness.  Argyle,  who  had  i^Iied 
the  scattered  Campbells,  was  now  with  three  thousand  men 
at  Inverlochy,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  High- 
land hikes.  By  a  secret  and  circuitous  route,  Montrose  re- 
turned and  fell  on  his  vanguard  by  nig  it.  The  moon  giving 
her  light,  the  troops  skirmished  till  day.  In  the  morning 
(Feb.  2)  the  fight  began:  Argyle,  in  whose  character  there 
was  little  of  chivalry,  viewed  from  a  boat  in  the  lake  the  noble 
but  unavailing  struggles  of  his  gallant  Campbells,  and  the 
slaugiiter  of  one  half  their  number.  Montrose,  elate  with 
his  victory,  wrote  to  the  king,  promising  soon  to  come  to  hia 
aid  with  a  gallant  army  ;  and  this  letter  arriving  during  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  aided  to  prevent  the  sangjJirie  monarch 
from  complying  with  terms  on  which  pence  might  have  been 
effected.  Montrose  returned  to  the  north;  the  Grants  and 
Gordons  joined  him  ;  he  spread  his  ravages  as  before ;  Dun' 
dee  was  stormed  and  partly  burnt,  (Apr.  4.)  But  the  ap- 
proach of  a  superior  force  under  Baillie   and  ihst  soldier  of 
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against  the  king,  obliged  lam  to 
s  with  some  loss.  Baillie  then  entered 
Aihol,  while  Hurij  moved  northwards  after  Montrose,  to 
whom  he  gave  battle  at  Aldeau,  near  Nairn,  aiid  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  Baillie  himself  was  soon 
after  overthrown  at  Alford  on  the  Don. 

The  English  parliament  had  now  completed  their  New 
Model.  It  consisted  of  six  thousand  horse  divided  iuto  ten 
regiments,  one  thousand  dragoons,  and  fourteen  thousand 
fool  in  twelve  regiments  of  ten  companies  each.  These  regi- 
ments were  composed  of  men  from  the  old  armies,  chiefly 
those  of  a  religious  cast  and  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  inde- 
pendents. A  more  rigotous  discipline  was  introduced  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  thus  was  formed  that  noble  army, 
which,  actuated  by  a  higher  principle  than  the  mere  love  of 
pay  and  plunder,  never  encountered  a  defeat,  and  has  left  its 
memory  a  subject  of  admiration  to  posterity. 

The  king  had  given  the  nominal  command  of  his  forces 
to  the  prince  ot  Wales,  but  the  re^  power  to  prince  Rupert 
>s  liiii  liQutcnant  He  had  also  sent  the  prmce  to  Bristol, 
j'ftensibly  to  conimaiid  m  the  west,  but  reallj  because,  as  he 
hmisell  used  tu  express  it,  "  he  and  his  son  were  too  great 
.1  prize  to  be  ventured  m  one  bottom"  Gormg,  Wilmot, 
rtnd  Greenvjl  had  all  separate  tommanda  ]n  the  west,  and 
the  license  in  whioh  these  profligate  commanders  indulged 
iheir  men,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  them,  gave  or- 
igin to  a  delensne  association  among  the  countr} -people 
in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon,  and 
a  Similar  association  ippeared  in  Gloucester  and  Worces- 
ter Ihe  object  of  these  people,  who  were  named,  from 
their  principal  weapon,  Clubmen,  wis  to  preserve  their  prop- 
erty Irom  the  hands  of  both  pirlie'i,  and  as  the  royalists 
were  the  greitei  plunderers,  their  hostility  was  chiefly  directed 
against  thera  Many  of  the  1033!  genirj,  however,  counte- 
nanced them,  in  hopo  ol  being  able  hereafter  to  render  thera 
serviceable  to  the  ro)  al  cause. 

About  a. third  of  the  kingdom  still  obeyed  the  king;  his 
army  was  more  numerous  than  the  New  Model,  but  it  was 
scattered  and  divided;  its  officers  were  at  discord,  and  the 
men  demoralized.  He  was,  however,  the  first  to  take  the 
field,  and  leaving  Oxford  (May  7)  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  of  whom  more  than  a  half  were  cavalry, 
he  proceeded  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester.  The  enemy 
retired  at  the  rumor  of  his  approach.  He  then  advanced 
against  (he  town  of  Leicester,  which  was  taken  by  storm 
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(^lal  )  and  plundered  Fairfai  who  had  been  on  his  my 
to  the  rehel  ol  Taunton  whjch  wan  hard  pres>>i,d  by  the 
ro)  dists  under  Greenvij  was  ordered  to  return  and  being 
bifflpd  in  his  expectations  of  gaining  Oxfoid  by  means  of  a 
party  within  the  walH  he  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  king 
Near  the  villige  ol  Naseby  between  Daveutry  and  Harhor- 
ough  hii  van  overtook  the  real  ol  the  royalists  {June  1"}) 
and  next  morning  (14th)  tbe  Iwo  armies  stood  prepared  lor 
action,  the  advantage  in  numbers  being  on  the  side  of  Fairfax. 
Sir  Jacob  (now  lord)  Astley  commanded  the  royalist  infan- 
try in  the  centre,  prince  Rupert  the  horse  on  the  right  wing, 
sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  that  on  the  left  wing.  In  the  otlier 
army  Fairfax  himself  led  the  centre,  Cromwell*  the  right, 
and  Ireton  the  letl  wing.  Rupert,  with  his  usual  impetuos- 
ity, bore  down  all  before  him;  Ireton  was  wounded,  and  for 
some  time  a  prisoner ;  but  Rupert  never  knew  when  to  stop, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  support  his  friends,  he  wasted  his 
time  in  summoning  the  enemy's  artillery.  Cromwell,  wlio 
had  been  equ^iy  successful  on  hii^  side,  knew  better  how  to 
use  his  victory ;  leaving  four  squadrons  to  watch  tlie  fugi- 
tives, he  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  royal  centre,  who  had  hither- 
to maintained  the  fight  with  advantage  against  those  opposed 
to  them.  Dismayed  at  finding  themselves  assailed  in  front 
and  rear,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  sued  for  quarter. 
One  regiment,  however,  though  twice  charged,  remained 
unbroken.  Fairfax  then  making  Doyley,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  attack  it  in  front,  while  himself  look  it  in  the  rear,  it 
at  length  was  broken ;  Fairfax  with  his  own  hand  killed  the 
ensign,  and  seized  the  colors.  When  the  soldier  to  whose 
charge  he  committed  them  boasted  of  the  deed  as  his  own, 
Fairfax  said,  "  Let  him  retain  that  honor  ;  I  have  to-day  ac- 
quired enough  beside."  The  king  showed  equal  heroism; 
'«hen  he  saw  his  infantry  broken,  he  cried  to  his  guard,  and 
to  such  of  the  horse  as  had  gathered  about  him,  "One  charge 
more  and  we  recover  the  day !  "  but  they  had  no  heart  to  re- 
new the  combat,  and  he  was  obli^^ed  to  quit  the  field.  The 
victory  of  the  parliament-army  was  complete.  They  took 
four  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  the  artillery  and 
ammunition.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  decisive  deferit 
the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  royalists  did  not  exceed  three  or 
four  hundred  men. 

Among  the  spoils  at  Naseby  was  the  king's  cabinet,  coii- 
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tainiiiiT  his  correspondence  with  the  queen,  and  other  impor- 
tant ducuments.  A  selection  of  these  was  made  by  the 
1> St  1  lament,  and  published  with  remarks,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  King's  Cabinet  Unclosed.'  Charles  himself  acknowl- 
edged that  the  collt^ction  was  genuine,  but  coinplained  that 
some  papers  were  kept  back  which  would  have  explained 
dubious  passages.  The  royalists  censured  this  act  as  base 
and  barbarous;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  men 
would  forego  so  fair  an  occasion  of  vindicating  themselves 
in  the  eyes  o(  the  world  as  these  letters  presented. 

They  proved,  in  fact,  but  too  well  the  king's  insincerity  in 
the  late  treaty.  Thus  he  writes  to  the  queen,  (Jan.  2,)  "  As 
to  ray  calliug  those  at  Lond'in  a  parliament,  t  shall  refer  (bee 
to  Digby  for  particular  satiafaction :  this  in  general.  If  there 
had  been  but  two,  besides  myself,  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not 
done  it ;  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that 
the  calling  did  noways  acltnowledge  them  to  be  a  parliament, 
upon  which  condition  and  construction  I  did  it.  and  no  other- 
ways;  and  accordingly  it  is  registered  in  the  counc it-books, 
with  the  council's  unanimous  approbation."  Again  he  says, 
;jan.  9,)  "The  settlement  of  religion  and  the  militia  are 
the  iirsl  to  be  treaf  ed  on ;  and  be  confident,  that  I  will  neither 
-juit  episcopacy  nor  that  sword  which  God  hath  given  into 
my  hands."  On  the  15th  of  February  he  writes,  "Thou 
ueedest  not  doubt  the  issue  of  this  treaty,  for  my  commis- 
sioners are  so  well  chosen,  though  I  say  it,  that  they  will 
neither  be  threatened  nor  disputed  from  the  grounds  I  have 
given  them,  which,  upon  my  word,  is  according  to  the  little 
note  thou  so  well  remembers ; "  and,  "  Be  confident,  that 
in  making  peace,  I  shall  ever  shovr  my  constancy  in  adher- 
ing to  bishops  and  all  our  friends  •  and  not  forget  to  put  a 
short  period  to  this  perpetual  parliament "  After  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  treaty,  he  writes,  (Mat.  13,)  somewhat  elated 
at  getting  rid  of  his  Oxford  parliament.  "  And  now,"  says 
he,  if  I  do  any  thing  unhandsome  or  disadvantageous  to 
myself  or  friends,  it  will  be  merely  my  own  fault."  He  then 
notices  his  fears  that  he  should  have  been  pressed  "  to  make 

*  The  queen  hnd  written,  (Dee.  16,)  "  that  voa  do  not  abandon  thona 
who  have  served  you,  for  fear  they  do  forsake  yna  in  your  need ; " 
and,  'for  if  jou  do  agree  upon  strictness  asninst  the  catholics,;. il 
would  iliscourage  Iheni  to  serve  yon ;  and  if  afterwards  there  should 
be  no  poace,  you  eould  never  expect  succors  ftfia  Ireland  or  any  other 
Ciitholic  princes,  for  they  would  believe  vou  would  abandon  tlietn  after 
you  have  served  yonraeif ; "  and,  (Jan.  17.)  "  above  all,  have  a  cnre  not 
to  abandon  those  who  have  served  you,  as  w^ll  tlie  bishopa  an  'he  pdqi 
=atlioHos." 
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some  overtures  to  renew  the  treaty,"  bnt  now,  if  renewed,  it 
shiiil  be  to  his  honor  and  advantage ;  ''  I  being  now  as  well 
freed  from  the  place  of  base  and  mutinous  motions,  {that  is  Ic 
Bay,  our  mongrel  parliament  here,)  as  of  the  chief  causers." 
These  were  Wilmot,  Sussex,  and  Percy,  whom  he  had  sent 
away  to  the  queen  in  France,  which  he  thought  "  would  rather 
prove  a  change  than  an  ond  of  their  villanies ;  "  that  is,  their 

A  frequent  topic  in  these  letters  is  a  treaty  with  the  dukt 
of  Lorraine  for  his  arm;  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  aid  the 
royal  cause  i a  England.  Charles  also  writes  to  the  qu eon, 
(Mar.  5,}  "  I  give  thee  powor  to  promise  in  my  name,  to  whoic 
thou  thinltest  most  fit,  that  1  will  take  away  all  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  catholics  in  England  as  soon  as  Ood 
shall  enable  me  to  do  it,  so  as  by  their  means  or  in  their  fa- 
vors I  may  have  so  powerful  assistance  as  may  deserve  so 
great  a  favOr,  and  enable  me  to  do  it."  Sir  Kenelra  Digby 
was  at  this  lime  going  to  Rome  to  solicit  aid  from  the  pope, 
and  the  king  had  writfiii  to  Ormond,  (Feb.  27,)  command- 
ing him  "  to  conclude  a  peace  wish  the  Irish,  whatever  it 
cost ;  so  that  my  protestant  subjects  there  may  be  secured, 
and  my  regal  authority  there  be  preserved ;  "  he  had  even  sent 
Glamorgan  on  his  secret  mission  to  Ireland.  In  short  Charles's 
maxim  for  regaining  his  despotism  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  one  oi  ]F^cctere  si  nequeo  supcros  AekKronta  movebo. 

We  now  return  to  our  narrative.  After  the  fatal  roul  at 
Naseby,  the  king  directed  his  steps  to  Leicester,  whence  he 
retired  to  Hereford.  He  then  enjoyed  for  some  days  the 
festivities  of  Ragland  castle,  the  seat  of  the  venerable  mar- 
quess of  Worcester,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cardiff.  In  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  from  this  place  to  prince  R.upert,  who 
now  commanded  at  Bristol,  and  who  joined  in  the  common 
desire  for  peace,  we  may  discern  the  still  unbending  charac- 
ter of  this  "incomparable  king,"  as  Clarendon  styles  him. 
"  Speaking  either,"  says  he,  "  as  to  mefe  soldiers  or  states- 
men, I  must  say  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my  ruin ;  but 
as  to  Christians,  I  must  tJl  you  that  God  will  not  suffer  reb- 
els to  prosper,  or  his  cause  to  be  overthrown."  His  only 
hopes  for  himself  were  to  end  his  days  with  honor  and  a  good 
conscience ;  his  friends,  if  they  staid  with  him,  must  ex- 
pect to  die  or  to  live  miserably;  vet  he  will  not  "go  less" 
than  what  be  offered  at  Uxbridge,  though  he  confesses  it 
would  he  as  great  a  miracle  if  they  consented  to  it,  as  if  in 
a  month  hence  he  should  be  as  he  was  just  before  the  battle 
Bf  Naseby. 
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dings  of  losses.  Leicester  had  surreii- 
^ipewed.  He  then  marched  to  the  re- 
Jief  of  Taunton,  whence  Goring  retvi-ed  at  his  approach  ;  but 
Faitfaic  broughi  htm  to  adlioa  at  Lamport  in  Somerset  (July 
10)  and  defeated  him.  Bridgewaler,  deemed  impregnable, 
eurrenderea,  ^23d.)  Bath  and  Sherborne  submitted,  in  the 
north,  Scarborough,  Pomfret,  and  Carlisle,  had  yielded;  and 
the  Scots,  who  had  been  engaged  iu  the  siege  of  this  last, 
came  and  sat  down  before  Hereford.  The  king,  quitting 
Wales,  hastened  to  Newark,  and  finding  that  the  Scottish 
horse  were  iu  pursuit  of  him,  he  burst  into  and  ravaged  the 
eastern  couKtiea,  and  at  length  (Aug.  28}  reached  Oxford  in 
safety.  Here  he  was  cheered  with  intelligence  of  another 
victory  gained  by  Montrose.  This  indefatiganle  chief,  hav- 
ing again  issued  from  the  mountains  with  a  force  of  sis 
thousand  tnen,  spread  devastation  over  the  country  to  the 
Forth.  Baiilie  was  advantageously  posted  at  Kilsith,  near 
Stirling,  and  he  wished  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but,  like 
Pompeius  at  Pharsalia,  he  was  overruled  bv  the  committee 
of  estates,  and  obliged  to  move  from  his  strong  position  and 
prepare  for  battle.  Ere  his  meii  were  drawn  up  (Aug.  15) 
his  horse  were  driven  back  on  the  foot,  and  the  Irish  and 
clansmen  rushed  on  with  wild  yells  and  savage  gestures. 
His  troops  broke  and  fled ;  they  were  pursued  for  a.  space  of 
fourteen  miles,  and  five  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  were  slain. 
All  Scotland  was  now  open  to  Montrose  Glasgow  and  other 
towns  submitted  ,  the  citizens  of  Edmbutgh  heat  him  thpir 
royalist  prisoners,  the  marqoess  of  Douglas  and  other  no- 
bles joined  him,  and  a  parliament  was  sammoned  to  meet  <tt 
Glasgow 

At  this  news,  the  Scottish  horae,  under  David  Lesley  who 
were  now  (Aug.  26)  at  Nottingham,  haste^ed  bilk  to  their 
own  country ;  and  the  kmj;,  leaving  Oxford  with  five  thou- 
sand men,  came  and  raised  the  siege  of  Herelord.  He  was 
then  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Bristol ,  but  at  Ragland  cas- 
tle he  learned,  to  bis  utu,i  diBmSy,  that  it  had  surrendered 
Prince  Rupert,  who  with  d  good  garrison,  had  engaged  to 
maintain  it  for  four  month",  had  given  it  Up  as  soon  as  Fair- 
fax forced  his  lines,  (Sept  !«  )  The  king  in  Ins  anger  re- 
voked the  commission  he  should  never  ha-^e  gnen  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  He  then  led  his  forces  to 
the  relief  of  Chester,  which  colonel  Jones  was  besieging 
He  was  followed  by  the  parliamentary  general  Pomtz,  who 
fell  on  his  rear  while  he  was  attacking .Toi.ea,  (23d  ,)  and  the 
king  was  obliged  to  retire  in  diaonler  with  the  loss  ot  an 
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hundred  slain  and  >iie  thousand  prisoners.  He  hastened  to 
Bridgenorth  and  tnence  to  Newark,  {Oct.  4.)  Here  he  re- 
raaiiied  for  Ihe  remainder  of  the  month,  when,  finding  that 
his  enemies  were  increaEing  around  it,  and  that  the  Scots 
were  returning,  he  stole  away  in  the  night,  (Nov.  3,)  with  a 
parly  of  five  hundred  horse,  and  contrived  to  reach  Oxford 
on  the  second  day,  where  he  remained  for  the  winter. 

The  brilliant  hopes  excited  by  Montrose  were  now  at  on 
end;  his  highland  followers  had,  after  their  usual  manner, 
quitted  him  to  go  home  to  secure  tlieir  plunder ;  and  having 
stationed  himself  with  the  remainder  at  Philip-haugh,  nem 
Selkirk,  in  Ettrick  forest,  he  was  suddenly  fallen  on  by  Les- 
ley, and  ftfter  doing  all  that  was  in  man  to  avert  defeat,  he 
was  totally  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  once  more  to  the  moun- 
tains. Digby  and  Langdale,  who  were  coming  to  join  him 
with  fifteen  hundred  English  horse,  after  routing  a  party  of 
the  enemy  at  Doncaster,  and  being  themselves  defeated  by 
colonel  Copley  at  Sherborne,  reached  Dumfries  ;  bu:  getting 
no  account  of  Monirose,  they  disbanded  their  mep  and  passed 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  whence  Digby  proceeded  to  Dublin, 

The  negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  king's  only  hopes  lay  in  Ireland,  where  he  had 
been  carryinc  on  a  mysterious  treaty  with  the  insurgents. 
His  wish  had  been  to  convert  the  ceas^ition  into  a  permanent 
peace;'  but  the  bigotry  of  the  native  Irish,  headed  by  their 
clergy,  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  religion.  To  this  Orniond,  as  a  protesiant, 
neither  could  nor  would  consent ;  Charles  then  looked  out 
for  another  agent,  and  such  he  found  in  lord  Herbert,  eldest 
son  of  the  marquess  of  Worcester,  a  catholic,  his  personal 
friend,  and  romantically  and  devotedly  loya„  Herbert,  now 
created  earl  of  Glamorgan,  received,  in  the  month  of  January, 
(1645)  various  instrnctions  and  commissions  to  treat  with 
the  Irish  confederates,  the  king  pledging  himself  to  make 
good  whatever  he  should  conclude.  They  were  sealed  with 
the  private  signet  and  blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  pope 
and  other  princes,  which  he  was  to  insert  himself,  "to  the 
end,"  said  Glamorgan,  "  the  king  might  have  a  starting  hole 
to  deny  the  having  given  me  such  commissions,  if  excepted 
against  by  his  own  subjects  ;  leaving  me,  as  it  were,  at  stake, 
who,  for  his  majesty's  stke,  was  willing  to  undergo  it,  trusting 

Thus  furnished,  Glamorgan  proceeded  to  Ireland,  (Apr 
30,)  where  Rinuccini,  a  papal  nuncio,  was  now  expected; 
.o  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  pope,  he  had  letters  from  the  king 
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[Ia.ving  com  nunicated  his  instructions  to  a  certain  extent  to 
Ormond,  netrotiationa  were  entered  into  with  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  at  Kilkenny,  to  which  town  Glamorgan 
proceeded  ;  and  he  there  (Aug.  25)  concluded  a  secret  trea- 
ty, f)y  which  the  catholics  were  to  enjoy  the  public  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  nil  the  churches  and  their  revenues 
which  were  not  actually  io  the  possession  of  the  protestant 
clergy  ;  they,  in  return,  were  to  supply  the  king  with  a  body 
of  ten  thonsand  armed  men,  and  devote  two  thirds  of  the. 
church  reveauea  to  his  service,  during  the  war.  A  public 
treaty  was,  meantime,  going  on  with  Ormond,  who  scrupled 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  while  he  hesitated,  the  par- 
liament got  hold  of  the  secret  treaty ;  for  the  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  a  martial  prelate,  happening  to  be  killed  in 
a  skirmish  between  the  Scots  and  Irish,  (Oct.  17,)  copies 
of  all  the  documents  were  found  in  his  carriage,  and  trans- 
mitted to  London.  When  Ormond  got  informatian  of  this, 
which  was  not  till  Christmas,  he  called  a  council,  and  it  was 
determined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Digby,  to  arrest  Glamorgan 
for  high-treason;  and  Digby  wrote  in  very  strong  and  indig- 
nant terms  to  the  king.  Charks,  in  a  message  to  the  parlia- 
ment, (Jan.  29,  1646,)  solemnly  disavowed  Glamorgan's 
proceedings,  averring  that  he  had  only  given  him  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  soldiers.  To  Ormond,  who  had  Glamorgan's 
warrant  now  in  bis  hands,  the  king  wrote  evasively,  asserting 
that  he  had  no  recollection  of  it,  and  that  if  he  did  give  such 
a  warrant,  it  was  with  an  understanding  that  it  was  not  to 
be  employed  without  the  lord-lieutenant's  approbation.  Gla- 
morgan, of  whose  innocence  there  could  be  no  d  ubt,  was 
not  long  a.  prisoner.  He  hastened  to  Kilkenny  to  resume 
the  treaty,  (Jan.  ^;)  and  obtained  an  immediate  aid  of  sis 
thousand  men  ;  but  while  he  was  waiting  for  transports  to 
carry  them  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  he  learned  the  fall  of  that 
city,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  in  England.  He 
therefore  disbanded  his  army,  but  still  remained  in  Ireland. 

After  the  surrender  of  Bristol  the  whole  south  and  west 
of  England  were  speedily  reduced.  While  Fairfax  was  em- 
ployed in  the  western  counties,  Cromwell  took  Wincheslet 
(Oct.  5)  and  Basing-houae,  the  fortified  mansion  of  the  mar- 
quess of  Winchester,  (14th,)  and  in  the  north  Latham-house, 
which  lady  Derby  had  defended  for  two  years:  lord  Scroop's 
castle  of  Bolton  and  other  places  surrendered.  The  new 
year  opened  with  the  taking  of  Dartmouth  by  Fairfax,  (Jan. 
18,)  ri-ho  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Exeter,  At  Torrington 
'Feb.    16)  he  totally  muled  lord  Hopton    and  his  Cornish 
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troops.  He  followed  him  mt;  Cornwall,  where  the  people 
submitted  at  his  approach,  and  by  atreat;  {Mar.  14)  Hopton 
disbanded  his  army,  and 'surrendered  all  hia  arms,  stores, 
and  aaimunition.  The  prince  of  Wales  had  gone  to  Scilly 
wheuce  he  soon  after  passed  over  to  Jersey,  aad  finally  joined 
his  mother  at  Paris.  PenTyn  and  other  places  surrenderedi 
and  the  lord-general  came  back  to  Exeter,  whicb  at  length 
was  yielded  on  acticleB,  (Apr-  13.)  The  whole  west  beinji 
now  reduced^  Fairfax  led  his  army  back  to  Newbury. 

Chester  had  surrendered  early  m  February.  Sir  Jacol- 
AstSey,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  whom  he  wa« 
leading  to  Oxfofd,  was  attacked  (Mar.  22)  and  totally  defeat- 
ed at  Stow  in  the  Woalds,  on  the  borders  of  (iloucestershire 
by  colonel  Morgan  and  sir  William  Brereton.  "Now  you 
have  done  yoUT  work  a«d  may  go  play,  unless  you  fall  'Out 
airiong  yourselves,"  said  sir  Jacob  to  those  who  had  made  him 
a  prisoner. 

The  king's  only  hopes  in  fict  lay  in  the  divisions  among 
his  enemies  ;  and  had  he  known  (which  he  never  did  know) 
how  to  act  with  judgment,  he  might  ha^e  recovered  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  his  rega!  authority.  The  breach  between 
the  two  religious  partii^  was  widening  every  day ;  the  cordi- 
ality between  the  English  parliament  and  their  Scottish  breth- 
ren was  also  on  the  wane,  Charles  intrigued  with  all  these 
parties.  "  I  am  not  without  hope,"  he  writes  to  Digby,  "  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  presbyterians  or  independents 
to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  one  the  other ;  that  1  should 
be  really  king  again."  He  used  Montreuil,  the  French 
envov,  as  his  agent  in  his  dealings  with  the  Scots.  His 
great  object  w'as  to  get  to  London,  where  he  ha.d  numerous 
adherents,  and  where  the  peace-party  was  now  strong.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  urgent  for  a  personal  treaty,  hut  to  this 
the  parliament,  suspecting  his  object,  would  only  consent  on 
condition  of  hia  giving  a  previous  assent  to  bills  which  they 
vere  preparing;  the  three  first  of  which  were  the  same  as 
tnose  offered  at  Uxbridge.  The  commons  even  went  so  far 
as  to  pass  a  vote.  (Mar.  31,)  that  if  the  king  came  within 
their  lines,  the  militia  of  London  should  apprehend  those  who 
came  with  him  or  resorted  to  him,  and  "  secure  his  person 
IVom  danger,"  i.  e.  confine  him.  They  also  ordered  such  aa 
had  borne  arms  against  the  parliament  to  quit  London  by 
the  eth  of  April. 

At  length  the  parliamenlB.y  troops  began  to  close  in  Ox- 
ford, and  the  king  must  either  resolve  to  sustain  a  si^e  and 
finally  surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  or  to  fly  from  the  town 
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He  chose  the  latter,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  April 
he  quitted  Oxford,  having  cut  his  hair  and  beard,  and  riding 
with  a  portnmnteau  behind  him  &s  the  servant  of  his  faithfiii 
follower  Ashburnham;  one  Dr.  Hudson,  a  loyal  military 
clergyman,  who  knew  the  country  well,  being  their  guide. 
They  took  the  road  to  London.  They  passed  through  Ux- 
bridge  and  Brentford,  and  thence  turned  to  Harrow-on-the- 
hill,  where  the  king  finally  lieterminedto  giveup  all  thoiigiils 
of  London,  and  to  follow  his  original  design.  He  proceeded 
by  St.  Aiban's,  and  finding  that  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of 
a  servant  was  known,  he  assumed  that  of  a  clergyman.  At 
length  (30th)  he  came  to  Downham  in  Norfolk,  where  he 
remained  while  Hudson  went  to  Montreuil  at  Newark. 
Montreuil  had  been  for  some  time  negotiating  on  the  part  of 
the  king  with  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army.  The  affair 
is,  like  most  Scottish  transactiona,  invoked  in  obscurity  ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  Scots  had  overreached  the  sanguine 
Frenchman,  and  led  him  to  give  the  king  hopes  of  what  they 
never  intended  to  perform.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should 
receive  the  monarch  in  their  camp  —  a  measure  from  which 
they  proposed  to  themselves  many  advantages,  but  at  the 
same  lime  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impli- 
cate them  with  the  English  parliament.  Their  plan  was  to 
send  a  party  of  cavalry  to  Harborough,  whither  the  king  was 
to  come,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and 
he  was  to  command  their  attendance  on  him.  This  plan, 
however,  bad  been  given  up,  and  Charles  on  arriving  at  that 
place  had  found  none  there  to  meet  him.  Montreuil,  tho^igh 
he  now  distrusted  the  Scots,  thought  when  Hudson  came  to 
him  that  the  king's  only  chance  was  to  put  himself  into  their 
hands.  Charles  therefore  came  (May  5)  to  Montreuil's 
abode  at  Southwell,  and  after  dinner  the  envoy  took  him  to 
Kelham,  Leven's  he^d-quarters.  Leven  raised  his  Tiands  in 
real  or  affected  surprise ;  he  and  his  officers  showai  the 
monarch  the  most  marked  attention  ;  he  assigned  him  Kel- 
ham-house  for  his  residence;  but  when  Charles,  to  try  if  he 
was  free,  gave  the  word  to  the  guard,  Leven  said,  "  1  am  the 
older  soldier,  sir ;  jour  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office 
to  me."  They  wrote  off  immediately  to  the  pariiament,  say 
ing  that  "  they  were  astonished  at  the  providence  of  the 
king's  coming  into  their  army,  which  was  so  private  that  it 
w.is  long  ere  they  could  find  him  there,"  etc. ;  and  the  king 
having  ordered  Bellasis  to  surrender  Newark  to  them,  they 
set  out  (9th)  on  (heir  march  homewards,  for  the  commons 
had  voted  that  the  king's  person  should   be  disposed  of  by 
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both  lioas'.ia,  and  tiiat  he  should  be  seiif.  to  Warwick  castle 
Poyiitz,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  was  ordered  to 
watch  the  Scottish  army  ;  but  their  march  was  so  rapid  that 
on  the  18th  the  houses  had  intelligence  of  their  arrival  al 
Newcaeile-on-Tjiie,  Next  day  they  voted  that  they  "  tiail 
no  further  need  of  the  army  of  (heir  brethren  the  Scots  in 
this  liingdoni,"  and  voted  them  lOO.OOOt,  half  to  be  paid 
when  they  gave  up  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  ajid  other  places  held 
by  them;  the  other  half  when  they  had  entered  Scotland. 

At  Newcastle  the  king  was  treated  with  suitable  respect, 
but  none  of  his  friends  were  given  access  to  him.  As  the 
establishment  of  presbytery  was  a  sine  qua  nott  with  the  big- 
oted Scots,  he  undertook,  unaided  as  he  was,  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  their  gveat  champion  Henderson,  and  candor 
must  allow  that  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  king; 
for  most  certainly  no  universal  form  of  church  government 
is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  antiquity  is  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  the  cause  is  won  for  episcopacy.  The  error 
of  all  sides  at  that  time  was  supposing  any  form  to  be  enjoined 

"  ripture.  From  the  general  insincerity  of  his  character 
3  thought  at  the  time  that  Charles  was  not  in  earnest 
(  maintenance  of  episcopacy,  but  his  sincerity  in  this 
matter  is  now  beyond  question.  He  had  consented  to  its 
abolition  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  with  a  secret  design  of  re- 
storing it  when  he  should  have  the  power.  He  had  in  a  sim- 
Jir  manner,  as  we  have  seen,  agreed  to  the  abolition  of 
protestantism  in  Ireland;  and  as  bis  attachment  to  the  prot- 
estant  faith  cannot  be  questioned,  we  fear  he  meant  to  deceive 
the  catholics  also.  Yet  at  this  very  time  he  wished  to  throw 
himself  into  their  hands.  In  a  letter  to  Glamorgan  (July  20) 
he  says,  "  Teli  the  nuncio  that  if  once  I  can  come  into  ftii 
and  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be  extretnely  wished  for  by 
you  both,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since 
all  the  rest  as  I  see  despise  me,  I  will  do  it."  He  also,  while 
at  Newcastle,  meditated  an  escape  by  sea,  hut  whether  he 
intended  to  go  lo  France  or  Ireland  is  uncertain.  At  this 
very  time,  too,  he  was  harassed  by  letters  from  the  queen, 
Jermyn,  Colepepper,  and  others,  at  Paris,  and  the  foreign 
residents  thfire,  urg.-iig  him  to  give  up  the  church ;  the  queen 
even  threatening  to  go  into  a  monastery  if  he  refused.  Yet 
be  stood  firm.  In  truth  he  saw  that  he  should  gain  nothing 
by  it,  for  nothing  short  of  the  militia  would  content  the  par- 
liament, and  this  the  queen  and  his  other  friends  would  not 
allow  him  to  part  with. 

There    were  t«o  points  now  under  debate   between  the 
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English  and  tlie  Scots  ;  the  one  the  disposal  of  the  lOyal  per 
Boa,  the  other  the  settlement  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Scottish 
array.  The  Scots  declared  (July  4)  "  that  aathey  came  into 
England  out  of  affection,  and  not  in  a  mercenary  way,  so 
they  will  be  as  willing  to  return  home,  and  want  of  pay  shall 
be  DO  hinderance  thereunto,"  In  reply  to  this  it  was  voted 
that  the  kingdom  had  no  more  need  of  them,  and  "  is  no 
longer  able  to  bear  them,"  The  Scots  (/  ""g.  12)  then  pro- 
posed to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  provided  i,,Jey  were  paid  for 
their  losses,  etc, ;  h  was  voted  ( I4ih)  to  give  them  100,000/. 
and  to  have  their  accounts  audited.  "  The  houses,"  says 
Whitelocke,  "now  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  their 
army,  as  that  which  the  more  inclined  the  Scots  to  come 
to  this  offer."  The  Scots  {19th)  stated  their  demands  at 
5<}i>,mm.,  but  iigreed  (Sept,  1)  to  take  400.000/.,  which  sura 
the  parliament  consented  to  give;  and  so  far  the  transaction 
appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  the  king. 

In  the  end  of  August  the  parliament  sent  nineteen  propo- 
sitions to  the  king :  they  were  in  substance  the  same  with 
the  Uxbridge  articles;  but  the  militia,  with  power  to  employ 
it,  was  to  remain  with  the  parliament  for  twenty  years,  Tc 
these  the  king  gave  a  positive  refusal,  veiled  indeed  under 
the  demand  of  a  personal  treaty.  The  enemies  of  peace  and 
royality  exulted,  the  moderate  parly  were  dejected  at  this 
event.*  The  arrangements  having  been  effected  respecting 
the  Scottish  arrears,  it  was  voted  (Sept.  18)  that  the  king's 
person  should  be  disposed  of  as  the  two  houses  should  think 
fit,  but  that  no  dispute  on  this  subject  should  interfere  wilh 
the  treaties  or  the  return  of  the  Scots  army.  The  Scottish 
commissioners  strongly  asserted  the  right  of  their  nation  to 
a  share  in  the  disposal  of  the  king.  In  November  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  met:  Hamilton,  who  was  now  at  liberty, 
exerted  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  king;  all  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  accept  the  propositions,  but  Charles 
was  immovable  on  the  subject  of  the  church.  A  vote  was 
obtained  (Dec.  IG)  to  mairitaio  his  personal  freedom  and  right 
to  the  English  throne.  The  general  assembly,  however, 
having  declared  it  nnlawful  to  support  him  while  he  refused 
to  assent  to  the  covenant,  and  the  parliament,  being  awarp 
of  the  madness  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  England,  and  ad- 

*  When  thanks  were  voted  to  (lie  commissioners,  ono  said  more 
thanks  were  due  to  the  liing.  "  What  will  become  of  us,"  vvhispfired 
0  inembCT,  "  sir.ce  the  kin?  refusps  the  propositions''"  "Nay, what 
would  liave  become  of  tct,    replie(i  an  independent,  "  had  he  granted 
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vised  by  ITollis  and  the  leading  presbyterians  there  that  the 
surrender  of  the  king  was  (he  only  means  of  cauMiig  the  in- 
dependent army  to  be  disbanded,  who  were  the  great  enemies 
of  the  king  and  of  peace. ;  they  accordingly  gave  him  up  to 
commissioners  sent  to  receive  him,  (Feb.  1,  1646,)  Charles 
gladly  left  the  Scots,*  and  he  was  conducted  to  Holdenby- 
or  Holmby-house  near  Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Charles  himself  said  that  ho  "  was  bought  and  sold,"  and 
the  charge  of  selling  their  king  has  been  down  to  the  present 
day  reiterated  against  the  Scots.  There  are  certainly  many 
circomatances  in  the  affair  which  have  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance. It  seems  certain  that  they  would  not  have  gotten  so 
large  a  sum  from  the  parliament  as  they  did  if  the  person  of 
the  king  had  not  been  in  theit  hands,  and  they  probably  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  insist  on  their  demands. 
But  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  charging  Chem  with 
inviting  him  to  their  camp  with  this  design;  they  did  not 
give  him  up  till  they  had  no  choice  but  that  or  war ;  they 
acted  under  the  advice  of  the  friends  of  monarchy  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament ;  they  stipulated  in  the  most  express  terms 
for  the  safety  of  his  person ;  nay,  to  the  very  last,  if  he  would 
have  given  them  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they 
would  have  declined  surrendering  him.  Like  the  monarch 
himself,  they  were  unhappily  situated;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  they  can  be  justly  charged  with  the  guilt  of  having  sold 
their  king.  Still  every  friend  to  Scotland  must  wish  that  the 
event  had  not  occurred. 

The  civil  war,  after  a  duration  of  nearly  four  years,  was 
now  at  an  end.  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  other  places  had 
surrendered ;  the  old  marquess  of  Worcester  defended  Rag- 
land  castle  against  Fairfax  and  five  thousand  men,  but  he 
was  obliged  at  last  to  open  his  gates,  {Aug.  19;)  and  two 
days  later  Pendennis  ci\stle  in  Cornwall  also  surrendered. 
Harlech  castle  in  North  Wales  was  the  last  to  submit,  (Mar. 
30,    16l7.)     Favorable   terms    were  granted    in    all  cases, 

*  Whitelocke  (Deo.  15, 1646)  ffives  the  following  afFeotlng  notice  : 

"  A  Scotch  minister  preached  boHly  bclbre  the  kiirij  at  Newcastle,  and 

after  his  sermon  called  for  the  59d  Paalm,  which  begins 

Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  hoaat  thyself, 

Thy  wicked  works  lo  prdae .' 

Hia  majesty  thereupon  stood  up  and  called  for  the  56th  psalm,  which 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me  t  pray, 
For  men  would  me  devour. 
The  people  wave    the  minister's  psalm  and  sung  tliat  which  the  kino; 
Billed  for." 
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and  the  articles  were  honorably  oiiaerved.  Much  and  justly 
as  intestine  warfare  is  to  be  deprecated,  we  may  look  back 
with  pride  to  this  civil'  contest,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  does  not,  like  the  civil  wars  of  other  countries, 
disgust  us  by  details  of  butcheries  and  other  savage  atroci- 
ties; all  was  open  aiid  honorable  v^arfare;  a  generous  hu- 
manity for  the  most  part  was  di^layed  on  both  sides;  and 
those  who  were'finally  victorious,  to  their  honor,  sent  none 
of  the  vanquished  to  the  scafiold.' 

While  awarding  praise  we  cannot  in  justice  pass  over  the 
catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  Urged  by  an  im- 
pulse  of  generous  loyalty,  as  appears  to  us,  rather  than  by 
any  cold  calculations  of  interest,  they  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  though  they  knew  but  too  well  that  he  ' 
was  at  all  limes  ready  to  sacrifice  them,  add  tliat  they  were 
the  persons  on  whom'the  vengeance  of  the  parliament  would 
fail  most  heavily ;  in  the  royal  cause  they  wasted  thfeir  estates, 
and  shed  their  blood;  and  dead  must  he  be  to  generous 
feeling  who  honors  not  the  names  of  the  marquesses  of 
Worcester  and  Winchesler,  sir  Marmaduke  I.angdale,  and 
the  other  catholic  nobles  and  knights  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  royalty  in  the  civil  contest. 

Montrose  on  receiving  orders  from  the  king  laid  down  his 
arms  and  retired  ti>  the  continent.  Ormond  had  by  the  royal 
wmmand  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ttish  catholics,  but 
the  iiuncio  and  the  clergy  having  assembled  at  Watcrford 
declared  it  void,  (Aug  6.)  The  nuncio  then  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  and  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies  of 
Preston  and  Owen  O'Neal,*  advanced  against  Dublin.  As 
Ormond  had  wasted  the  country  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
but  he  was  well  aware  that  it  must  fall  into  their  hands  if  not 
relieved  from  England.  The  king  was  now  a  captive,  and 
powerless;  the  Irish  catholics  were  entirely  rulfed  by  the 
priesthood,  and  nothing  short  of  the  extirpatioii  of  protestant- 
ism and  the  English  interest  would  content  them.  To  avert 
this  calamity  Ormond  entered  into  treaty  with  the  pariia- 
ment,  and  he  agreed  (Feb.  22,  1647)  to  put  Dublin  and  ■ 
the  other  garrisons  into  their  hands.  The  sequestration 
was  taken  off  from  his  own  estate,  and  he  had  permission 
given  him  to  reside  for  some  time  in  England. 

The  presbyterian  system  was  at  this  time  established  by 
ordinance  of  parliament ;  each  parish  was  to  have  its  minister 
and  !ay  eiders ;  a  number  of  adjoining  parishes  were  to  form 

*■  Preston  was  (he  general  of  Iho  catholics  of  the  English  blood 
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a  classis  with  its  presbytery  of  ministers  and  elders ;  severa 
clnsses  a  province  with  its  assembly;  and  linally,  a  rstiunal 
assembly  over  al].  But  the  system  never  came  into  full  op. 
eration  except  io  London  and  Lancashire;  the  parliament 
could  not  be  brought  to  allow  of  the  divine  right  of  presbyte- 
ry ;  they  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  liiey  al- 
lowed of  appeals  from  the  eccleaiaatical  courts.  In  their 
zeal  for  uniformity,  hatred  of  toleration,  lust  of  power,  and 
tyrannical  exercise  of  it,  the  presbyterian  clergy  fell  notliing 
short  of  the  prelatical  party  who  had  been  tbeir  persecutors. 
The  moderate  party  in  parliament  lost  at  this  time  a  great 
support  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  (Sept.  14,)  He  died 
ID  consequence  of  overheating  himself  in  the  chase  of  a  stag 
in  Windsor -forest.  He  was  buried  with  great  state  in  West- 
minster-abbey,  (Oct.  22;)  the  members  of  both  houses,  the 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  all  the  troops  in  London  at- 
tending the  funeral. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

CHARLES  I.     (cosTJNijED.) 

J  647— 1049. 

The  presbyterians  were  still  the  more  numerous  parly  in 
parliament,  though  their  rivals  had  acqutfed  an  accession  of 
strength  in  the  elections  which  had  lately  been  held;  for. 
says  Ludlow,  "  honest  men  (i.  e.  his  own  party)  in  all  parts 
did  what  they  could  to  promote  the  elections  of  such  as  were 
most  hearty  for  the  accomplisbment  of  our  deliverance,"  that 
is,  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  But  the  main  strength 
of  the  other  party  lay  in  the  army,  in  which,  since  the  new 
model,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had,  under  the  auspices  of 
Cromwell,  greatly  increased.  The  English  presbyterinn 
clergy,  less  zealous  or  less  prudent  than  their  Scottish  breth- 
ren, had  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  good  livings  to  the  toils 
of  a  military  life;  the  regiments  were  without  chaplains  ;  the 
officers,  and  soon  the  privates,  took  on  them  the  offices  ol 
praying  and  preaching;  goodness  of  memory  and  volubility 
of  speech  were  regarded  as  inspiration;  spiritual  pride  soon 
followed,  and  they  regarded  themselves  alone  as  the  godly, 
(he  saints  who  were  to  possess  the  earth. 

The  parliament  saw  the  danger  iikely  to  result  from  the 
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CONlinuance  ir,  artis  of  a  hady  of  men  animated  with  fanati- 
cism and  formidable  by  discipline.  To  rediicetheir  number 
was  tlierefore  their  first  object.  As  the  rojalists  were  utter- 
ly crushed  and  the  Scots  withdrawn,  they  proposed  that  a 
moderate  force  should  be  retained  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
England,  a  sufficient  army  be  sent  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  the 
remainder  be  disbanded.  To  this  arrangement  the  army  had 
»n  invincible  repugnance.  The  service  in  Ireland,  however 
datteriog  to  their  fanatic  spirit,  promised  only  toil,  pt ivation, 
ani  danger,  and  they  looked  forward  in  preference  to  the 
^uiet  enjoyment  of  tiieir  pay  in  England.  The  habits  of  a 
aiilitary  iife  had  rendered  their  former  plodding  pursuits  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  particularly  to  the  officers,  many  of  whom 
had  risen  from  very  humble  stations  in  society.*  Cromwell 
tuo,  now  their  actuating  spirit,  seems  to  have  even  then 
foimed  his  plans  for  governing  parliament  by  the  army. 
Ti.e  commons  meantime  voted,  (Mar.  S,)  that  excepting  the 
geiitral  there  sliould  be  no  further  any  officer  of  higher  rank 
than  colonel ;  that  no  member  of  the  house  should  have  a 
command ;  that  all  the  officers  should  lake  the  covenant  and  j 

conioim  to  the  new  form  of  church-government.     It  is  quite  ; 

evident  that  Cromwell  was  the  person  chiefly  aimed  at.     But  \ 

the  patliament  had  unwisely  suffered  the  pay  of  the  army  to 
fall  intu  arrears  and  thus  furnished  them  with  a  plausible 
ground  of  complaint.  The  army  on  hearing  of  this  vote 
suddenly  broke  up  from  their  quarters  about  Nottingham  and 
came  to  i^affron-Waldon  in  Essex.  Commissioners  from  the 
parliamem  met  them  there  (22d)  on  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
vice in  Irdand;  but  the  officers  required  to  be  previously 
satisfied  on  certain  points,  and  a  petition  was  meantime  cir- 
ctilaled  for  signatures  through  the  army,  requiring  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  all  past  actions,  payment  of  arrears,  exemption 
from  impressment,  pensions  for  the  maimed  and  for  widows, 
and  pay  till  they  should  be  disbanded.  The  parliament  (30lh) 
voted  this  petition  to  be  mutinous,  and  forbade  any  further 
proceeding  m  it ;  but  of  this  the  soldiers  took  little  heed. 

The  army  had  at  this  time  a  parliament  of  its  own ;  the 
superior  officers  formed  a  supreme  council,  while  two  adjuta- 
tators,  or,  as  they  were  soon  natned,  agitators,  being  chosen 

•  Colonel  Pride  for  instance  19  said  to  have  been  a  drayman,  colonel 
Heivson  a  cobbler.  We  most  not,  however,  i>n  all  occasions,  g'ive  im- 
plicit credit  to  the  royaliat  writers  in  these  matters.  Thus  theyalwaj's 
ear  that  Harrison  had  b%n  a,  butcher,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  nil 
father  was  a  respeatable  grazier,  and  liimself  a  member  of  one  of  tha 
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froni  each  troop  and  company  by  the  common  soldiers,  formed 
a  lower  house.  It  seema  probable  that  Cromwell  and  his  able 
son-in-law  Iteton  were  the  founders  of  this  institution. 

Tbrougboiit  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  parhamenl 
vainly  soiight  to  rid  themselves  of  their  refractory  servaiita. 
At  length,  urged  by  thd  impetuosity  of  Hollis,  Stapylton,  and 
Glynn,  ihey  sent  (May  25)  instructions  to  the  general  to  dis- 
band the  lariooa  regiments  without  delay.  This  measure 
produced  results  which  they  had  by  no  means  anticipated. 

The  king  had  been  all  this  time  at  Holmby.  The  commis- 
sioners sent  by  the  parliament  to  take  charge  of  him  treated 
him  with  respect,  and  he  eiijoyed  the  recreations  of  riding 
about  th^  country  and  playing  at  bowls  in  the  bowling-green 
at  Altliorpe.  But  his  servants  weve  selected  by  the  par- 
liament ;  he  was  refused  the  attendance  of  any  of  his  chap- 
lains, and  even  the  people  who  resorted  to  be  touched  for  the 
evil  were  not  allowed  to  approach  himl  On  the  12th  of  May 
hit  wrote  to  the  parliament  offering  to  establish  presbytery  for 
three  years,  to  resign  the  corhmand  of  the  army  for  ten  years, 
and  to  give  full  satisfaction  respecting  the  war  in  Ireland. 
He  had  received  nO  answer,  when,  on  the  2d  of  Jane,  as  be 
was  at  bowls,  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  Fairfax's  regiment 
was  observed  among  the  spectators.  His  answers  to  ihe  in- 
quiries of  colonel  Greaves,  who  commanded  the  guards  at 
Hoimby,  excited  suspicion  ;  the  king  was  hurried  home  and 
the  guards  wfere  doiibled.  About  two  in  the  morning  (3d) 
the  stranger  (who  proved  to  be  cornet  Joice,  formerly  atailor) 
appeared  with  a  party  of  horse  before  the  gates,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  guards  as  brethren  :  they  said  they  were 
come  to  prevent  thfeir  enemies  from  carrying  away  the  king. 
They  set  guards,  and  passed  the  day  in  consultation.  At  ten 
at  night,  Joice,  having  placed  guards  on  the  commissioners, 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  king,  which  he  entered 
with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  pistol  in  the  other.  He  be- 
haved with  civility,  and  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  his  removal ;  Charles  only  required  that  be 
should  repeat  next  day  in  public  what  he  then  said  in  private; 
Joice  then  withdrew. 

At  six  next  morning  (4th)  Joice  drew  up. his  men  before 
the  door.  The  king  standing  on  the  steps  asked  hira  what 
authority  he  had  for  conveying  hini  aWay.  He  replied,  that 
of  the  army.  The  king  then  demanded  if  he  had  a  written 
commission  from  the  general,  and  on  his  repeating  the  ques- 
tion, Joice  pointing  to  his  men  said,  "  There,  is  my  commis- 
sion."    The  king  smiled  and  said,  "  I  never  before  read  such  ' 
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It  it  is, written  in  ohafacters  faif  and  legible 
enough  ;  a  company  of  as  tiandsoine,  proper  geutlenieti  as  1 
have  i>een  a  long  while."  He  then  demanded  to  be  treated 
with  respect  if,he  went  wiih  tbeni,  and  not  to  have  his  con- 
SQience  forced.  The  troopers  acclaimed  their  assent,  and 
Joice  replied  that  it  was  not  their  principle  to  force  any  man's 
conscience,  much  less  their  king's.  He  offered  him  his 
choice  of  r.esidences;  Charles  fixed  on  Newmarket;  he  was 
aljo.wed  the  attendance  of  his  own  seryanis.  The  commia- 
pioners  protested  in  vain  against  this  act;  the  king  when 
ready  mounted  his  horse  with  a  cbeerfu!  air  and  set  out  with 
the  troopers,  whom  the  commissioners  also  accompanied. 

Fairfax,  on  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  sent  cojojie,' 
Whalley  with  two  regiments  of  horse  to  reconduct  the  king 
to  Ilolm'by,  but  he  refused  to  return.  Next  day  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Iretqn,  and  others,  waited  on  him.  In  a  private 
interview  -Fairfax  made  a  proffer  of  his  services.  "  Sir," 
eaid  the  king,  "  I  have  as  good  an  interest  in  the  army  as 
jou."  On  this  Fairfax  remarks,  "  By  this  I  plainly  saw  the 
broken  reed  he  leaned  on;  the  agitators  had  brought, him 
into  an  opinion  that  the  army,  was  for  him."  Fairfax  tried 
in  vain  to  bring  Joice  to  a  court-martial.  Hollis  asserts,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  planned 
by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  that  Joice  was  only  their  agent. 

When  the  parliament  heard  of  this  bold  proceeding  of  the 
army  they  recalled  their  precipitate  vote  of  the  25th  of  May 
Bui  this  was  of  no  avail ;  the  army  mustered  (lOtb)  on  Trip- 
low-heath  near  Cambridge,  and.  prepared  to  march  for  Lon- 
don, and  two  days  after  they  were  at  St.  Alban's,  whence 
(I6th)  they  sent  a  charge  against  eleven  of  the  leading  pres- 
byleri^ans,  requiring  them  to  be  sequestered  from  parliament 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  head -quarters  of  the  army 
were  then  moved  to  Berkhamstead.  (2.5th)  and  next  day  to 
Uxbridge,  Addresses  from  the  counties  round  London,  who 
novir  saw  where  the  power  really  lay,  were'  presented  to  .the 
general  and  the  army.  Messages  passed  and  repassed  be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  army,  and  at  length  {July  20)  the 
eleven  members  desired  and  obtained  leave,  to  , go,  into,  ihe 
country  or  beyond  sea  for  six  months.  "  H,ere,"  says  Hallam, 
"  may  be  said  (o  have  fallen  the  legislative  power  and  civil 
government  of  England,  which,  from  this  hour  to  that  of  the 
restoration,  had  never  more  than  a  momentary  and  precarloua 
gleam  of  existence,  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  §word." 

The  king  meantime,  was  treated,  with  unusual  indulgence 
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He  moved  with  the  army,  but  things  were  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  iiim  to  stop  at  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  by  whom 
he  was  Fplendidly  entertained.  He  was  allowed  the  attecd- 
anceofhia  episcopal  chaplains;  his  friends  were  freely  ad- 
milled  to  him.  The  parliament  had  always  rudely  refused 
to  gratify  him  by  the  siglit  of  his  children,  whom  they  had 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ■  but 
now,  by  a  letter  from  Fairfax,  the  earl  was  directed  to  take 
them  down  to  Cawesham-house  near  Reading,  wiiere  they  re- 
mained for  two  days  with  their  father.  Cromwell,  who  wanted 
not  for  natural  feelings,  and  who  was  present  at  their  iirst 
interview,  declared  that  it  was  "the  tenderest  sight  that  ever 
his  eyes  beheld,"  and  wept  plenteously  when  describug  it. 

Fairfax,  brave  and  skilful  in  the  camp  and  field,  guileless 
and  simple  as  a  child  in  civil  affairs,  was  but  the  puppet  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  These  two  able  men  iilso  ruled  the 
council  of  officers  and  the  agitators.  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
who  bad  returned  from  France,  was  the  agent  between  them 
and  the  king.  They  expressed,  and  probably  with  sincerity, 
every  inclination  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity,  Cromwell 
himself  declaring  that  "be  thought  no  man  could  enjoy  his 
estate  quietly  unless  the  king  had  his  rights."  But  Charles, 
sanguine  and  imprudent,  tbouglit  that  by  playing  the  army, 
the  parliament,  and  the  Scots,  against  each  other,  he  could 
recover  his  despotic  power;  he  had  also  a  firm  persuasion 
that  nothing  could  be  finally  arranged  without  him,  and  that 
whatever  parly  he  joined  must  have  the  superiority.  They 
saw  this.  "  Sir,"  said  Ireton  to  him  on  one  occasion,  "  you 
have  an  intention  to  be  arbitrator  between  the  parliament 
and  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  the  parliament  and 
you."  When  the  king  was  at  Woburn  in  the  latter  end  of 
July,  'Proposals'  far  more  moderate  than  any  he  had  yet 
seen,  drawn  up  by  Ireton,  were  laid  before  him  by  Berkeley  ; 
but  his  reply  was,  "  Well,  I  shall  see  them  glad  erelong  to 
accept  of  more  equal  terms."  Lord  Lauderdale,  one  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  had  just  at  this  time  come  down  to 
inform  him  that  a  new  covenant  was  receiving  numerous 
signatures  in  the  city,  by  which  the  subscribers  bound 
themselves  to  bring  him  up  to  Westminster  to  confirm  the 
concessions  he  had  made  at  Holmby.  Charles  was  as  usual 
unduly  elated,  and  when  the  council  of  officers  waited  on 
him  with  their  completed  proposals,  (Aug.  I.)  they  met 
with  a  decided  refusal.  "  You  cannot  do  without  me,"  said 
he;  "you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you."     On  a 
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hehiiduseJ;  b  1       1  R,       b  1         d       led  foe  to 

QCCDinmodatioi    h  d    1      dy  y  d    I  learniy. 

An  eifent  of  [  as  1       ve  of  hap- 

pening.   The     t  h  d  p  d  he  demands 

of  the  army,  b       !     h  j       d    I        p    y  r,  and  also 

voted  (Jidy  24)   h  f        son      Two 

days  after,  the  p  d  d  i.eit  being 

refused,  a  grea  d    f    pp  es       d     1    h    disbanded 

soldiers  of  Ess  y  b        g  d     h     d  f    he  houses, 

and  never  ceased  f    m    !  d  h  II   I    y  had  forced 

ihe  pHrliamciit  d    I       b  d        ces.     The 

houses  then  adj  d        h    JO  h  h    h  d  y   when  they 

mel,  they  (earn  d   h       I       w      p  al  d        eral  of  the 

Independent  mb        hdfld         1  ylh  was  now 

on  its  march  fLd  Ihypp         d        v  speakers, 

revived  the  con  t     f  d  p    p      d        diae  a  force 

to  oppose  the  a  y  W  11  M  y  d  P  y  z  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  new  levies. 

0(i  the  3d  of  August  the  army  mustered  twenty  thousand 
stronw  on  Hounslow  Heath.  About  fourteen  of  the  lords 
and  one  hundred  of  the  commons  appeared  among  them. 
The  aspect  of  things  in  the  city  in  the  meantime  was  various ; 
when  word  came  that  the  army  had  made  a  halt,  the  cry  was, 
"  One  and  all !  "  if  they  heard  that  it  was  advancing,  the  word 
WFis, "Treat!  treat!"  Aletter  waslinallysent  to  the  general, 
"  beseeching  him  that  there  might  be  a  *ay  of  composure." 
His  demands  of  having  the  fortifications  on  the  ivest  side  of 
the  city  given  up  to  him  being  complied  with,  he  moved  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  from  his  head-quarters  at  Hammer- 
smith, one  regiment  of  foot  and  two  of  horse  preceding  him, 
the  members  following  in  coaches;  a  regiment  of  horse 
bringing  up  the  rear.  AH  the  soldiers  wore  laurel-sprigs  in 
their  bats.  In  this  state  he  reconducted  the  members  to  theit 
seats.  He  received  in  return  the  thanks  of  both  the  houses 
and  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.  Next  day  (7th)  the  whole 
army  marched  through  the  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  lake 
up  their  quarters  in  Kent  and  Essex,  the  general  fixing  him- 
self at  Croydon. 

The  eleven  members,  who  had  lately  come  forward  again, 
new  sought  safety  in  flight.  After  many  debates,  enforced 
at  length  by  a  letter  from  the  general,  an  ordinance  was 
passed,  (Aug.  26,)  making  null  and  void  all  votes,  etc.,  from 
the  2fith  of  July  to  the  6th  of  August.  Soon  after  (Sept.  7) 
Clement  Walker,  Glyn,  the  recorder,  and  sir  John  Maynard 
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were  espelled  the  house ;  the  seven  lords  also,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  sit,  were  impeached,  (3th,)  and  the  lord-mayor  and 
four  of  the  nidennea  were  comniitted  to  the  Tow^r. 

While  matters  were  proceeding,  thus  in  Londou,  the  king 
remained  i»  iianquillity.  He  removed  to  Oatlands  on  the  14th, 
whither  numbers  resorted  to  him  from  London,  and  ten  days 
after,  (24th,)  hating  dined  with  his  children  at  Sion-house,  he 
.  took  up  hia  abode  at  Hampton-court ;  the  head-quarters  of 
the  general  were  now  at  .Putney. 

At  Hampton-court -the  king  enjoyed  great  liberty,  having 
given  his  promise  not  to  attempt  an  escape ;  he  saw  his 
children  whenever  he  pleased;  his  friends  had  ready  access 
to  him ;  he  corresponded  freely  with  the  (jueen ;  the  officers 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  Frequent  conversations 
took  place  between  him  and  Cromwell  as  they  walked  in  the 
gardens  and  galleries  of  the  palace.  Huntingdon,  the  major 
of  Cromwell's  regiment,  and  Berkeley  and  Aahburnham  com 
jnunicated  frequently  between  them.  On  theSth  of  Septem 
her,  the  parliament,  at  the  desire  of  the  Scottish  coromission 
era,  sent  the  '  Propositions  '  once  more  to  the  king.  Charles 
secretly  advised  bj.  Ire'.ou,  rejected  them;  hia  answer  was 
shown  privately  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  was  in  some 
parts  amended  by  them.  Cromwell  gave  repeated  assurances 
that  no  worse  conditions  than  the  'Proposals'  of  the  army 
should  ever  be  imposed  on  hirn,  and  Ireton  said  that  "  they 
would  purge  and  purge,  and  never  leave  purging  the  houses 
till  they  had  made  them  of  such  a  temper  as  should  do  his 
majesty's  business."  In  his  reply  to  the  houses,  Charles  de- 
clared his  preference  of  the  '  Proposals '  of  the  army,  and 
proposed  to  treat  respecting: that  plan,  with  commissioners  of 
the  parliament  and  army.  "  Cromwell;  Ireton,.  and  many  of 
their  party  in  (he  house,"  says  Ludlow,  "pressed  the,  king's 
desires  with  great  earnestness ;  wherein,  contrary  lo.their  ex 
pectations,  they  found  a.  vigorous  opposition  from  such  as 
had  already  conceived  a  jealousy  of  their  private  agreement 
with  the  king,  and  were  now  confirmed  in  that  opinion ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  them  grew  so  strong  thai  they  were  account- 
ed betrayers  of  the  cause,  and  lost  almost  ail  their  friends  in 
the  parliament."  He  adds,  that  the  army  were  no  less  dissat- 
isfied with  their  conduct.  There  was  in  ■effect  a  new  party 
sprung  up  in  the  army,  .styled  by  themselves  ?  Rationalists,' 
as  they  affected  to  possess  no  knowledge  or  talents,  but  simply 
ihe-reasoK  which  God  had  given  them  to  be  their  guide 
They  soon,  however,  acquired  the  more  compressive  title  of 
Levellers,'  as  their  reason  showed  (hem  that  all  distinctioua 
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belween  man  and  man  should  be  levelled.  These  were  the 
men  to  whom  all  plane  for  the  restoration  of  tbciking  were 
so  distasteful. 

On  taking  a  calm  view  of  the  whole  of  the  dealings  of 
Ci'omwell  and  Ireton  at  this  time  with  the  king,  as  they  are 
variously  reported,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  donbt  of 
their  sincerity.  Cromwell,  it  ia  said,,  was  to  be  made  earl  of 
Essex,  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  Ireton  lord-lie utenMit  of  Irelaad.  .  But  fear  of  the  level- 
lers, and  the  discovery  of  the  king's  insincerity,  caused  them 
alterwards  to  change  and  to. become  his  enemies;  for  at  this 
ytty  time,  Charles,  with  his  incuraide  passion  for  intrigue, 
was  in  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots.  He  told  lord  Capel,  that 
"  he  did  really  believe  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  there 
would  be  a  war  between  tlie  two  nations,  in  which  the  Scots 
promised  themselves  a  universal  concurrence  from  all  the 
Presbyterians  in  England ;  and  that  in  such  &,  conjuncture 
he  wished  that  his  own  party  would  put  themselves  in  arms, 
without  which  he  could  not  expect  great  benefit  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other."  Orraond  was  also  at  Hampton-court,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  at  the  same  time  resume  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  act  for  the  royal  interest.  Of 
this  intrigue  Cromwell  got  information,  and  he  expostulated 
with  Ashburnham,  complaining  "that  the  king  could  not  be 
trusted,"  and  adding,  that "  he  would  not  be  answerable  if 
any  thing  fell  out  amiss,  and  contrary  to  expectation." 

Cromwell  is  said  to  have  discovered  this  by  intercepting  a 
letter  from  <!haries  to  the  queen.  [There  is  a  curious  story 
to  the  following  effect  ■  Cromwell  and  Ireton  riding  out  with 
lord  Broghill  one  day  in  Ireland,  told  him  that  whde  they 
were  in  treaty  with  the  king,  they  learned,  from  one  of  their 
spies  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  their  doom  was  fised  in  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  which  was  sewed  up  in  the  akirt  of  a  saddle, 
that  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Blue  Boar  in  Hoiborn,  to  be  sent 
to  Dover.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  then,  disguised,  as  common 
troopers,  went  to  the  inn,  and  sat  drinking. there  till  the  man 
they  expected  came,  when  they  ripped  up , the  saddle  and 
Ibmid  what  they  wanted.  The  king  in.  it  said  that  he  thought 
he  should  close  with  the  Scots,  and  they  then,  having  no  hopes 
of  him,  resolved  to  ruin  him.  .  According  to  another. account, 
the  words  of  the  letter  were,  "that  he.  should  know-how  in 
due  time  to  deal  with  the  rogues,  who  instead  of  a  silken 
garter  should  be  fitted  in  due  time  with  a  hemperj  eprd." 

Be  this  account  true  or  false,  Cromwell  and  Irelon  kep, 
up   their  communications  with  the   king,  but  the  levellers 
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were  now  growing  too  strong  for  them.  The  agitators  of 
sixteen  regiments  pre^nted  to  paFliHment  (Nov.  1)  a  plan 
for  new-modelling  the  constitution  :  parliaments  were  to  bp 
biennial;  all  persons  but  servants  were  to  have  votes,  etc. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  opposed  these  measures  (irmly,  but  the 
foriner  was  menaced  with  impeachment,  and  the  latter  had 
((uitted  the  council  of  officers,  on  its  being  intimated  that  tlie 
arm}'  would  make  no  more  addresses  to  the  king.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  a  plot  of  the  levellers  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  Cromwell,  who  had  pledged  bis  word  to  give 
him  warning  if  there  was  any  danger,  wrote  to  warn  eolone' 
Whalley,  by  whom  the  letter  was  instantly  shown  to  him, 
(Nov.  li.)  That  very  night  Charles,  who  had  already  with- 
drawn his  parole,  secretly  quitted  Hampton-court,  accompa- 
nied by  Legge,  and  crossing  the  river  to  Thames  Ditton, 
where  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  were  waiting  with  horses, 
proceeded  to  T  itch  field-house  in  Sussex,  the  residence  of  the 
countess-dowager  of  Southampton.  On  his  table  at  Hampton- 
court  were  found  various  letters,  among  which  was  an  anony- 
mous one  warning  him  of  assassination,  and  one  from  himself 
to  the  parliament,  assuring  them  he  would  be  always  ready  to 
leave  the  asylum  which  he  had  chosen,  "  whenever  he  might  be 
heard  with  honor,  freedom,  and  safety." 

There  is  great  mystery  in  this  escape  of  the  king,  which 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  without  the  connivance  of 
Whailey,  and  even  of  Cromwell.  The  enemies  of  the  latter 
see  in  it  a  deep  stratagem  to  get  the  king  more  completely 
into  his  power.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  think  so  ill 
of  Cromweh,  and  viewing  him  as  a  statesraaj)  and  a  man 
of  humanity,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
opinion  of  Hobbes,  that  he  wished  to  give  the  king  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  to  the  continent.  It  would  also  seem 
that  Charles's  original  plan  had  been  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  and  that  he  had  arranged  with  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners to  go  to  Berwick,  but  that  Ihey  had  repelied  him 
by  (aiking  again  of  their  covenant.  He  then  appears  to 
have  thought  of  Jersey,  but  no  vessel  had  been  provided,  and 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  being  able  to  procure  one  speed- 
ily. He  also  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  colonel 
Hammond,  the  nephew  of  one  of  his  chaplains  and  a  man  of 
honor,  had  lately  been  made  governor.  While  he  and  Legge 
therefore  remained  at  Titchfield,  he  sent  Berkeley  and  Ash- 
burnham to  Hammond  with  copies  of  Cromwell's  and  the 
anonymous  letter,  to  tell  him  that  the  king  designed  to  seek 
jroteetion  from  him.     They  met  Hammond  as  he  was  on  his 
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way  from  Carisbrooke-castle  to  Newport,  aud  Berkeley  ab- 
ruptly began  by  informing  him  that  the  king  was  at  hand. 
Hammond  turned  pale,  and  trembled  excessively,  and  waa 
near  falling  from  his  horse.  "Oh,  gentlemen!"  he  cried,, 
"  you  have  undone  tne  by  bringing  the  king  into  the  island, 
if  you  have  brought  hitn  ;  if  you  have  not,  pray  let  him  not 
come;  for  what  betvveen  my  duty  to  his  majesty  and  my 
gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation  of  his  confidence  on  tlie 
one  hand,  and  the  observance  of  my  trust  to  the  army  oii  the 
other,  I  shall  be  confounded."  When  he  came  to  himself  the 
affair  was  considered,  Hammond  would  only  pledge  himself 
to  do  what  might  be  expected  from  "  a  person  of  honor  and 
honesty,"  with  which  Ashburnham  declared  himself  satisfied. 
Hammond  then  proposed  that  one  should  remain,  while  the 
other  returned  to  the  king,  but  he  afterwards  decided  to  go 
with  them  hiiiiself  When  they  were  takiug  boat  at  Cowes, 
he  made  captain  Baskett,  the  commandant  there,  enter  it  with 
them.  On  their  arrival  at  Titehfield,  the  others  remained 
below  while  Ashburnham  went  up  to  apprize  the  king. 
"  What !  "  cried  Charles,  striking  his  breast  in  agony,  "  have 
you  brought  Hammond  with  you  ?  Oh  Jack  !  you  have  un- 
done me;  fori  am  by  this  means  made  fast  from  stirring. 
The  governor  will  keep  me  prisoner,"  He  then  told  him 
that  he  had  sent  to  Southampton  for  a  vessel.  Ashburnham 
proposed  what  he  called  an  "  expedient,"  which  was  "  to  se- 
cure," i.  e,  murder  both  Hammond  and  Baskett.  Charles 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  weighing  the  proposal.  "I 
understand  you  well  enough,"  said  he,  "  but  the' world  would 
not  excuse  me.  Should  I  follow  that  counsel,  it  would  be 
believed  that  Hammond  had  ventured  his  life  for  me,  and 
that  I  had  unworthily  talien  it  from  him.  It  is  too  late  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  going  through  the  way  you  have  forced 
upon  me,  and  so  leave  the  issue  to  God."  Ashburnbam  burst 
into  tears.  We  could  wish  that  the  king  had  rejected  the 
nefarious  project  in  stronger  lei'ms. 

Hammond  and  Baskett  were  now  called  up;  they  kissed 
the  king's  hand,  and  Hammond  renewed  his  protestations. 
Charles  then  passed  over  to  the  island,  where  he  was  lodged 
in  Carisbrooke-castle.  He  found  the  people  of  the  place  loyat, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  ride  about  as  he  pleased. 

The  projects  of  the  levellers  meantime  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  superior  officers,  that  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  bold  effort  to  suppress  them,  and  this  was  effected 
by  the  resolution  of  Cromwell,  whose  very  life  was  at  stake 
Fairfax,  hai  ing  ordered  the  troops  to  muster  n  three  brigades 
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on  three:  djfterent  days|  hdd  a.  reiiioiibtraiioe  prepaud,  to  |)e 
read  m  the  head  ot  eioh  regiment      The  lir&t  rendezvous 

.  took  place  at  Ware,  (Nov  lo  )  where  two  regiments,  not  of 
the  brigatje,  appe  ired  on  the  ground,  with  seditious  p  ipera 
round  their  hats ,  one  of  these,  oa  being  reasoned  wilh,  sub- 
mitted; the  other  proving  relra(.tory,  Croniueli  djrted  into 
the  ra.Dks,  and  seized  the  ringledders  with  hie  own  hands 
■  A  coiirtrmattial  wis  held  three  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  being  made  to  draw  lota,  he  on  whom  the  lot  lell  vis 
shot  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  ivaa 
thus  chocked  tor  the  present  Cromwell,  however,  it  would 
seem,  soon  saw  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  oppose  the  violent 
party;  two  thirds  of. the  army,  it  is  said,  had  apprized  him 
and  Ireton,ihat  they  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  go 
on  with  their  enterprise  of  destroying  the  king,  and  that 
fearing  the  effect  of  aschism  in  the  army,  they  "  concluded 
that  if  they  could  not  bring  the  army  to  their  sense  it  was 
best  to  comply  with  them."  Of  this  Berkeley  was  informed 
in  the  following  mysterious  manner.  Being  sent  by  the  king 
and  Hammond  with  letters  to  the  general  and  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  at  Windsor,  he  met  with  a  very  cool  reception  from 
them.  He  retired  to  his  inn,  and  in  the  evening  sent  his 
servant  out  to  try  if  he  could  meet  any  of  his  acquaintance. 
A  genera]  officer  spoke  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  tell  his 
master  that  he  would  meet  him  at  midnight  in  a  close  behind 

,  the  Garter  inn.  In  the  interview  he  told  Berkeley  that  the 
army  no  longer  mistrusted  Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  that  it  was 
intended  lo  send  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men  to  seize  the 
king,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  trial ;  "  and  therefore,"  said 
he,  "  if  the  king  can  escape,  let  him  do  it  as  he  loves  his  life." 
Berkeley  wrote  off  immediately  to  the  king  and  Hammond; 
he  then  sent  to  request  an  interview  mth  Cromwell,  who 
answered  that  he  durst  not  see  him,  but  assured  him,  ",thal 
he  would  serve  the  king  as  long  as  he  could  without  his  own 
ruin."  Berkeley,  on  returning  to  the  king,  found  that  in  re- 
liance on  a  treaty  he  was  in  with  the  Scots  commissioners  he 
had  no  thoughts  of  making  an  escape. 

The  king  had  all  along  been  importuning  the  parliament 
for  a  personal  treaty,  and  at  length  (Dec.  24)  commissionere 
of  both  houses  presented  him  four  bills,  his  assent  to  which 
was  required  as  preliminary  to  a  personal  treaty.  By  the 
first  the  parliament  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  army 
for  twenty  years,  even  afier  which  time,  if  the  houses  declared 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  to  be  concerned,  all  their  bills  re- 
lating lo  the  army  and  navy  should  be  acts  of  parliament 
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without  the  royal  assent ;  the  second  declared  all  oaths,  proo- 
latnations,  etc.,  against  the  parliament  during  the  war  nnl] 
aud  void;  the  third  took  away  all  titles  of  honor  conferred 
since  the  30th  of  May,  1643.  add  no  future  peers  were  to  sit 
without  consent  of  parliament;  the  fourth  gave  the  houses 
the  power  of  adjourning  at  their  discretion. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  had  given  all  the  opposition 
tn  their  power  to  these  bills,  and  finding  they  could  not  im- 
pede them,  tliey  hurried  to  Carisbrooke,  where  they  arrived 
a  day  before  those  sent  by  the  parliament,  and  by  making 
vague  concessions  on  both  sides  the  long-agitated  treaty  'vas 
agreed  on  and  signed.  Charles,  in  consequence,  gave  a  per- 
emptory rejection  to  the  four  bills,  hut  as  his  object  was  now 
to  effect  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  he  gave  hia  answer, , 
sealed  up ;  the  commissioners,  however,  insisting  on  knowing 
its  contents,  he  was  obliged  to  read  it  to  them  and  Hammond. 
Though  he  expressly  stipulated  that  it  should  cause  no  differ- 
ence in  his  treatment,  Hammond  instantly  dismissed  his 
servants^  and  doubled  the  guards.  Charles  had  in  fact  in- 
tended to  escape  that  very  night  to  a  ship  sent  by  the  queen, 
which  lay  oif  the  island,  but  he  was  thus  prevented.  A  roy- 
alist officer  named  Burley  then  tried  to  raise  the  people  and 
storm  the  castle,  and  liberate  the  king  ;  but' the  project  failed, 
and  Burley  was  soon  after  tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  their  commissioners,  (Jan.  3, 
1648,)  the  parliament,  afier  a  long  debate,  voted  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  king,  and  to  receive  no  more  mcfi- 
sages  from  him ;  that  if  any  person  communicated  with  him 
without  leave  he  should  be  guilty  of  high-trea.'M>n,  and  that 
the  committee  of  public  safety  should  be  renewed,  and  have 
no  foreign  (j.  e.  Scottish)  coadjutors.  This  was  in  effect 
dethroning  the  king.  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared  in 
the  debate,  that  "the  king  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  great 
understanding,  but  that  he  was  so  great  a  dissembler,  and  so 
false  a  man,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted."  A  declaration 
was  presented  from  the  army  {11  th)  expressing  their  resolu- 
tion "  to  stand  by  the  parliament  in  the  things  then  voted." 
The  houses  also  put  forth  a  declaration,  in  which  all  the 
charges  ever  made  against  the  king,  including  the  odious 
one  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  his  father-,  were  re- 
iterated," 
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Yet,  though  Oharles  was  a  close  prisoner,  his  cause  was 
far  from  being  hiipeless.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  original  const  if  uiion ;  they  saw  how 
they  huJ  been  illuded  ;  they  were  oppressed  with  heavier  tax- 
ation than  ever  they  had  known  bdbre,  and  subjected  to  the 
insolence  and  tyranny  of  local  commillees,  though  the  war 
had  long  been  ended.  They  beheld  before  them  every 
prospect  of  a  military  despotiam.  The  general  wish,  there- 
fore, was  for  a  personal  treaiy  with  the  king;  The  common- 
wealth's men  in  the  parliament  and  the  army  were  at  the 
same  time  resolved  on  (he  abolition  of  inonai^hy,  as  they  had 
found  in  Scripture  that  it  was  a  thing  bad  in  itself  and  con- 
demned of  God.  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  Cromwell  procured  a 
conference  between  them  and  the  grandees  of  the  house  and 
army,  in  which  the  latter  "  kept  themselves  in  the  clouds, 
and  would  not  declare  their  judgments  either  for  a  monarchi- 
cal, aristocratieal,  or  democratical  government ;  maintaining 
that  anv  of  these  might  be  good  in  themselves,  or  for  ua,  ac- 
cording as  Providence  should  direct  us."  The  former  ex- 
posed all  their  reasons,  and  Cromwell,  whose  only  object  had 
been  to  learn  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  among  them, 
declared  he  was  unresolved;  and  flinging  a  cushion  at  Lud- 
low's head,  ran  down  stairs  pursued  by  him  with  another 
cushion. 

The  friends  of  the  monarchy  in  Scotland,  headed  by  Ham- 
ilton, were  meantime  exerting  themselves  to  have  the  treaty 
carried  into  eflect,  and  an  army  raised  for  the  aid  of  the  roy- 
al cause.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  priest-ridden  people,  it  was 
the  Scots  at  this  time  ;  and  the  clergy,  finding  that  presby- 
tery was  to  be  estabiiahed  only  for  three  years  in  England, 
with  liberty  of  dissent  for  the  king  himself  and  all  others, 
thundered  from  their  pulpits  against  the  engagement,  and 
pronounced  a  curse  on  all  who  should  share  in  the  war.  The 
levies,  therefore,  went  on  slowly  ;  and  the  English  royalists, 
who  were  to  have  risen  when  the  Scots  appeared,  lost  patience 
.ind  took  to  arms  in  various  parts. 

The  first  person  who  raised  the  royal  standard  in  this 
second  civil  war  (Mar.  3)  was  colonel  Poyer,  governor  of 
Pembroke  lor  the  parliament.  He  was  joined  by  Laugberne 
and  Powel,.two  colonels,  whose  men  had  been  disbanded,  but 
now  returned  lo  their  standards.  They  took  Chepstow,  be- 
sieged Carnnrvoti,  and  defeated  colonel  Fleming.     Cromwell, 
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however,  appeared  {May  8)  and  speedily  reduced  them.  The 
royalists  next  rose  in  Kent,  /May  23,)  and  some  ships  oi' 
war  ill  the  river  declared  for  tiie  king  and  went  over  to  the 
Hiigue  to  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  prince. 
Fairfax,  however,  routed  the  royalists  at  Maidstone,  (June  I,) 
and  Goring,  who  the  next  day  had  appeared  at  Blackheaih, 
hoping  to  be  admitted  by  the  discontented  citizens,  found 
his  hopes  baffled  by  the  prudence  of  the  parliamentary  lenders, 
who  had  released  the  aldermen,  discharged  the  iiiipeachment 
agdnst  the  seven  lords,  and  allowed  the  excluded  members 
to  resume  iheir  seals.  He  therefore  crossed  the  river  and 
threw  himself  into  Colchester,  where  he  was  soon  after  be- 
sieged hy  F-airfnx. 

At  length  the  Scottish  army  led  by  Hamilton  entered 
England,  (July  S.)  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
it  did  not  exceed  14,000  men,  and  these  indifferently  armpd 
and  ill  supplied  with  artillery.  It  was  followed,  however, 
by  SaOO  veterans  from  the  army  in  Ireland  under  Munro, 
and  a  body  of  4000  gallant  royalists,  under  sir  Marmaduke 
Laiigdale,  preceded  it.  But  Hamilton,  though  brave,  was  no 
general.  Instead  of  pursuing  Lambert,  the  parliamentary 
general,  who  retired  from  the  siege  of  Carlisle  at  his  ap- 
proach, he  wasted  forty  days  in  a  march  of  eighty  miles  into 
Lancashire,  and  thus  gave  time  for  Cromwell,  who  had  re- 
duced Pembroke,  to  come  and  join  Lambert.  Hamilton's 
army  was  aiso  scattered  over  such  an  extent  of  country  as 
almost  rendered  it  ineffective.  The  English  royalists  were  at- 
tacked (Aug.  IS)  at  Preston  by  the  pariiamenlary  army  of 
nine  thousand  men  ;  they  fought  with  such  heroism  that  had 
they  been  supported  by  the  Scots  in  the  slightest  degree  they 
would  have  prob^ibly  gained  a  victory;  but  the  irresolute 
duke  knew  not  how  to  act,  and  when  the  royalists  retired 
into  the  town  they  found  that  their  Scottish  allies  had  aban- 
doned their  artillery  and  haggle  and  were  in  full  retreat. 
LiiLigdale  then  directed  hib  nfintry  to  disperse  and  with  his 
cavalry  swam  over  the  Ribble  Hamilton  accompanying  his 
flight.  Baillie  surrendered  with  thp  ScDtt\sh  infantry  at 
Warrington,  (20th,)  the  duke  gave  himself  up  to  Lambert 
at  Utoxeter,  (SSth,)  Langdile  travelhng  in  disguise,  was 
taken  near  Nottingham,  Suoh  was  the  termination  of  thin 
ill-managed  expedition. 

While  the  Scots  were  on  their  way  to  England,  a  feeble 
attempt  to  rouse  the  people  of  London  wai  made  by  the  earl 
of  Holland,  who  had  once  more  veered  round  to  the  side  of 
toyalty.     Leaving  his  house  in  the  city  at  the  head  of  five 
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hundred  horse,  lie  miirched  (July  5)  to  Kingston,  whence  ha 
sent  messages  to  the  parliament  and  common-coimcil,  calling 
on  them  to  join  him  in  putting  an  end  to  the  calaiiiiliea  of 
tile  nation.  But  he  was  attacked  and  routed,  (7th,)  and 
flying  to  St.  Neol's  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  there  obliged  to 
surrender,  (tOth,) 

CoJchesier,  though  defended  only  by  alow  rainpatt  of  earth 
had  been  gallantly  maintained  for  nearly  three  months.  The 
distress  in  the  town  was  extreme ;  all  the  horses  and  even  the 
dogs  and  cats  had  been  consumed  for  food,  when  at  length 
(the  officers  having  vainly  urged  their  men  lo  follow  them  in 
an  attempt  to' break  through  the  beaiegers' lines)  they  were 
■Niged  to.aurrender  at  descreiion,  (Aug.  28,)  quarter  being 
secured  to  the  privates.  The  earl  of  Norwich,  as  Goring 
was  now  styled,  and  the  lords  Capel  and  Loughborough,  were 
among  those  who  surrendered.  Fairfax  held  a  council  of 
war,  which  condemned  sir  Charles  Lucas,  sir  George  Lisle, 
and  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  to  instant  death.  Lucas  was 
first  shot;  when  he  fell.  Lisle  ran  up  and  kissed  his  dead 
body;  he  desired  the  soldiers  to  draw  nearer.  "I'll  warrant 
you,  sir,"  said  one  of  them,  "we'll  hit  you."  "Friends," 
he  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  I  have  been  nearer  you  when  you 
have  missed  me."  They  fired,  and  he  fell  dead.  Gascoigne, 
who  it  appeared  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  was  respited.  This 
execution  is  certainly  a  stain  on  the  character  of  Fairfax;  it 
was  said  that  Iretoii  urged  him  to  it.    ' 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
revolted  fleet,  sailed  over  with  nineteen  ships  to  the  Downs, 
(July  20.)  Here  he  lay  for  six  weeks  soliciting  the  city  by 
letters.  The  king  wished  that  they  should  come  and  liberate 
him,  but  the  sailors  insisted  on  fighting ;  the  parliamentary 
commanders,  however,  cautiously  avoided  an  engagement, 
and  want  of  provisions  at  length  obliged  the  prince's  fleet  to 
return  to  Holland. 

The  presbyterian  party,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recovered 
their  preponderance  in  parliament;  the  vote  of  non-addresa 
was  therefore  repealed,  (July  28,)  and  a  personal  treaty  was 
agreed  on.  But  nothing  was  done  till  the  intelligence  oi 
Crorawell's  success  in  the  north  warned  them  that  the  armj 
party  might  soon  regain  their  influence.  They  then  (Sept. 
1)  appointed  five  lords  and  (en  commoners  to  conduct  the 
negotiation,  which  was  to  continue  for  forty  days.  The  king, 
on  giving  his  word  not  to  attempt  to  escape  during  that  time, 
or  for  twenty  days  after,  was  allowed  lo  reside  at  a  private 
house  in  the  town  of  Ne(vport.     He  was  also  permitted  to 
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,  his  chaplains,  and  sucL  of  his  councillors 
aa  had  not  siiaied  in  the  war,  bul  none  of  them  were  suffered 
to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations,  though  the  king  might 
retire  to  consult  with  them.  The  terms  proposed  were  in 
Bubstanee  those  offered  to  him  at  Hampton- court,  from  which 
the  parliament  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  make  any  abate- 
ment. "Consider,  Mr.  Buckley,"  said  the  king  to  one  of 
them,  "if  you  call  this  a  treaty,  whether  it  be  not  like  the 
fray  in  the  comedy,  where  the  man  comes  out  and  says, 
'  There  has  been  a  fray  and  no  fray ; '  and  being  asked  how 
that  could  be,  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  there  hath  been  three  blows 
given,  and  I  have  had  them  all.'  "  The  mental  powers  which 
the  king  displayed  in  this  treaty  astonished  the  commission- 
ers, "  The  king  is  wonderfully  improved,"  said  lord  Salisbu- 
ry to  sir  Philip  Warwick.  "  No,  my  lord,  it  is  your  lordship 
who  has  too  late  discerned  what  he  always  was,"  was  the 
reply.  Sir  Henry  Vane  told  sir  Edward  Walker  that  they 
had  been  much  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  king,  whom 
they  had  considered  as  a  weak  m?n,  "  but  now,"  says  he, 
"  that  we  find  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  parts  and  abilities, 
we  must  the  more  consider  our  own  security,  for  he  is  only 
the  more  dangerous." 

As  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to  concede  any  point, 
all  the  king's  objections  and  proposals  had  to  be  transmitted  to 
London,  which  of  course  caused  considerable  delay,  Charles 
himself  also  was  too  fond  of  discussion,  in  which  he  knew  he 
excelled.  After  long  debates,  he,  however,  yielded  most  of 
their  demands.  He  consented  to  recall  al!  his  prockmatioris 
against  the  parliament,  and  allow  that  it  had  taken  up  arms 
in  its  just  defence ;  he  surrendered  the  militia,  the  chief  of- 
fices of  stale,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years ; 
he  agreed  to  accept  10l),000/.  a  year  for  the  court  of  wards, 
to  recognize  the  parliament's  great  seal,  and  to  make  no 
peers  without  consulting  the  two  houses.  But  on  two  points 
he  was  firm;  he  would  not  abandon  the  seven  persona  whom 
they  selected  as  victims  to  their  vengeance ;  he  would  not 
aboliah  episcopacy,  though  he  would  suspend  it  for  three 
years,  cut  off  all  dignities  above  or  below  that  of  bishop, 
whose  powers  he  would  limit  to  ordination,  with  the  advice 
of  presbyters.  The  church-lands  he  would  not  consent  to 
alienate,  but  he  would  let  the  present  possessors  have  leases 
of  them  for  lives  or  ninety-nine  years. 

While  matters  were  thus  protracted  the  army  was  advan- 
cing, and  the  real  views  of  the  independents  were  every  day 
made  more  manifest.     Early  in  September,  {11th, )  a  petition 
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rrom  "  thousands  well- affected  persons  in  and  near  Liindon ' 
iisd  informed  tlie  parliament  of  what  they  expected.  This 
was  to  make  good  the  supremacy  of  the  people  frotii  all  pre- 
tences of  negative  voices  in  king  or  lords :  to  have  elections 
yearly,  and  of  course  without  writ  or  summons ;  that  they 
should  not  sit  longer  than  forty  or  fifty  days ;  to  have  no  com- 
pulsive power  in  matters  of  religion;  kings,  queens,  princes, 
dukes,  e»r1s,  and  all  persons  to  be  alike  liable  to  every  law 
of  the  land ;  the  proceedings  in  law  to  be  shortened,  aiid  the 
charges  made  certain ;  all  late  enclosures  to  be  opened,  or  to 
be  only  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  poor ;  all  monopolies  to  be 
abolished,  and  all  taxes  but  subsidies  to  be  taken  off;  the 
many  thousands  that  are  mined  by  perpetual  imprisonment 
for  debt  to  be  considered,  and  provision  made  for  their  en- 
largement ;  tithes  to  be  abolished,  etc.  This  petition  did 
not  go  the  length  of  calling  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
and  nobility,  but  it  concluded  wjth  stating  that  they  had  ex- 
pected the  parliament  "  to  have  laid  to  heart  the  abundance 
of  innocent  blood  that  hath  been  spilt,  and  the  infinite  sjKtil 
and  havock  that  hath  been  made  of  peaceable,  harmless  peo- 
ple by  express  commission  from  the  king,  and  to  hate  se- 
riously considered  whether  the  justice  of  God  be  likely  to  be 
satisfied,  or  hia  yet  remaining  wrath  to  be  appeased  by  an  act 
of  oblivion."  The  meaning  of  this  last  hint  is  plain  enough. 
Some  time  after  (Oct,  18)  Ireton's  regiment  petitioned  tlie 
general  that  justice  might  be  done  on  the  contrivers  and  en- 
couragers  of  the  late  rebellion  and  second  war,  and  "  that  the 
same  fault  may  have  the  same  punishment  in  the  person  of 
king  or  lord  as  in  the  person  of  the  poorest  commoner ;  "  and 
that  whoever  should  aet  or  speak  in  the  king's  behalf  Sill  he 
had  been  acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood, 
should  be  a  traitor.  The  petition  of  Ingoldshy's  regiment 
(SOlh)  spoke  of  "  an  immediate  care  that  justice  be  done  upon 
the  principal  invaders  of  all  their  'iberties,  namely,  the  king 
and  his  party,"  and  required  the  itestabHshment  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  army  to  consider  of  some  effectual  reme- 
dies. Finally  (Nov.  20)  came  the  'Large  Remonstrance 
of  the  Army,'  demanding  a  present  reading,  and  insisting 
hat  the  treaty  should  be  broken  off,  and  the  king  be  brought 
to  justice  "  as  the  capital  cause  of  all."  They  desired  thai 
a  period  should  be  set  to^this  parliament,  and  a  new  one  be 
elected  according  to  rules  which  they  laid  down ;  this  to  be 
the  supreme  power,  and  future  kings  to  be  elected  by  it 
"  These  things  (hey  press  as  good  for  this  and  other  kingdoms, 
and  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  ill  because  from  an  army,  and 
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ts,  when  their  masters  are  servants  and  trustees  foj 
the  kingdom."  A  long  debate  ensued  on  this  irsolent  peti- 
tion; it  was  adjourned,  and  when  resumed  (30th)  ihe  qiies- 
tion  of  taking  the  petition  into  speedy  consideration  was  re- 
solved in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  sixty-sere ii  voices. 

The  commissioners  were  stiil  with  the  king,  for  the  period 
of  the  treaty  had  been  extended.  Both  they  and  his  friends 
were  urgent  with  him  to  concede  more,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self from  the  army.  Hammond  being  summoned  at  this 
time  to  head-qiiartera,  {26th,)  and  colonel  Ewers  sent  to  se- 
cure the  person  of  the  king,  he  could  no  longer  be  blind  to 
the  ulterior  designs  of  the  army.  His  firmness  therefore  gave 
way,  and  he  consented  (27i!i)  to  abandon  his  friends,  provi- 
ded they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  to 
suspend  the  functions  of  the  bishops,  and  vest  their  lands  in 
the  crown  til!  .  eligion  should  be  settled  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament. Next  morning  (28)  when  the  commissioners  were 
taking  leave  of  him,  Charles  is  said  to  have  addressed  them 
ih  these  words:  '■  My  lords,  I  believe  we  shall  scarce  ever 
see  each  other  again.  But  God's  will  be  donel  I  have  made 
my  peace  with  him,  and  shall  undergo  without  fear  whatever 
he  may  suffer  men  to  do  to  me.  My  lord*,  jou  cannot  but 
know  that  in  my  fail  and  ruin  you  see  your  own,  and  that  also 
near  you.  I  pray  God  send  you  better  ftienda  than  I  have 
found.  I  am  fully  informed  of  the  carriage  of  them  that  plot 
against  me  and  mine,  but  nothing  affects  me  so  much  as  the 
feeling  I  have  of  the  sufferings  of  my  subjects,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  hangs  over  my  three  kingdoms,  drawn  upon  them 
by  those  who,  upon  pretences  of  good,  violently  pursue  their 
own  interests  and  ends."  Hammond  departed  with  .he  com- 
missioners, and  the  king  was  again  confined  in  Carisbrooke- 
castle,  under  the  charge  of  one  Boreman,  an  officer  of  militia. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  in  this  treaty  Charles  was  riot 
sincere.  In  a  letter  to  Ormond,  who  was  now  in  Ireland 
negotiating  with  the  catholics,  he  tells  him  not  to  be  startled 
at  his  concessions,  which  would  come  to  nothing,  and  directs 
him  to  follow  not  his  but  the  queen's  directions.  Four  days 
after,  when  pressed  to  disavow  Ormond's  powers,  he  assured 
Ihe  commissioners  that  since  the  first  votes  for  the  treaty,  he 
had  transacted  no  business  relating  to  Ireland  with  any  but 
themselves.  He  was  also  all  the  time  meditating  an  escape, 
and  correspopded  anxiously  on  this  matter  with  sir  William 
Ilopliins,  who  commanded  a  ship  opposite  Newport.  In  one 
fetter  (Oct.  9)  he  says,  "To  deal  freely  with  you,  the  great 

1  I  made  to-day  was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape. 
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of  which  if  1  had  not  hopes,  1  would  iiot  have  done ;  fof 
then  I  could  have  returned  to  my  strait  prison  without  re- 
luctance ;  but  now  I  confess  it  would  break  my  heart,  having 
doue  that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  would  juBtifj."  It  is 
hence  inferred,  that  his  intention  was  to  gel  over  to  Ireland 
and  renew  the  war  at  the  head  of  the  catholic  insurgents. 
But  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  ;  he  might  have  only 
designed  lo  go  to  the  continent,  and  there  wait  to  see  the 
turn  events  might  take.  As  to  his  parole,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  himself  released  from  it,  as  the  conditions  on 
which  he  gave  it,  he  maintained,  were  not  kept. 

We  have  seen  from  the  king's  words  to  the  commissioners, 
that  he  had  apprehensions  for  his  life.  We  are  told,  in  fact, 
that  some  days  before  sir  Philip  Killegrewhad  come  privately 
from  Windsor,  at  the  risk,  as  he  said,  of  going  ''  to  prison 
or  to  pot,"  and  informed  him  of  the  design  of  the  array  to 
seize,  him,  bring  hira  to  trial,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  the 
king  could  hardly  credit  the  intelligence.  The  evening  after 
the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  (29th,)  a  person  in  dis- 
guise told  one  of  the  king's  servants  that  the  array  would 
seize  on  him  that  night.  Charles  consulted  with  his  friends ; 
they  urged  an  imfhediate  escape,  as  the  night  was  dark  and 
colonel  Coke  knew  the  watchword ;  but  Charles  had  been 
induced  to  renew  his  parole.  "  They  have  promised  me," 
said  he,  "and  I  will  not  break  first."  He  retired  to  rest 
about  midnight,  and  soon  after  colonel  Cobbett  arrived  with 
a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  foot.  At  five  the  kijig 
was  awakened  by  a  summons  to  depart.  He  was  placed  in  a 
coach  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  castle,  which  stands  on  a  rock 
in  the  sea,  joined  by  a  causeway  two  miles  in  length  to  the 
coast  of  Hampshire. 

The  proceedings  of  the  army  at  this  time  were  as  follows : 
The  officers  having  "spent  a  day  (26th)  wholly  in  prayer," 
entered  into  consultation  on  the  best  mode  of  bringing  to 
effect  the  contents  of  their  remonstrance;  a  petition  at  the 
same  time  reached  them  from  the  army  of  the  north,  calling 
for  justice  on  delinquents.  This  petition  was  forwarded  and 
recommended  by  Cromwell.  The  very  day  that  the  king 
was  seized  and  their  'RemonstrMiee'  rejected,  (30th,)  they 
published  a  'Declaration'  against  the  house  of  commons,  in 
which,  charging  the  majority  with  "  apostasy  from  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  them,"  they  appealed  from  them  "  unto  the  ex- 
traordinary judgment  of  God  and  good  people."  They  called 
on  "  so  many  of  them  as  God  hath  kept  upright "  to  with- 
draw from  the  others,  and  added,  that  the  army  was  drawing 
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uj)  to  London,  "  there  to  follow  Providence  as  God  shall  clear 
their  way."  Two  days  alter  (Dec,  2)  they  came  and  took  up 
their  head-quarters  in  St.  James's,  the  Mews,  Whitehall,  and 
York-house,  and  other  houses,  and  in  the  suburban  villages. 

The  cotnmoiia,  led  by  the  intrepid  Mollis,  showed  no  want 
of  spirit  on  this  occasion,  and  after  a  violent  debate  of  three 
days,  in  which  Pierrepoiut  and  Prjnne  distinguished  them 
selves  as  the  able  advocates  of  monarchy  against  Vane  and 
the  republicans,  it  was  carried  (Dec.  5)  by  a  majority  of 
forty-six  that  the  king's  concessions  were  "  sufficient  grounds 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  But  their  triumph 
was  short.  Ludlow  and  hia  party  went  and  consulted  with 
the  officers,  and  next  day  (6th)  their  guard  of  trained-bands 
was  dismissed,  and  the  colonels  Rich  and  Pride,  the  one 
with  a  regiment  of  horse,  the  other  with  one  of  foot,  took 
their  place.  Pride  stood  in  the  lobby  with  a  list  of  names  in 
his  hand,  and  when  the  members  in  it  were  pointed  out  to 
hira  as  they  passed,  by  one  of  the  door-keepers,  or  by  lord 
Grey  of  Groby,  he  seized  them  and  sent  them  off  prisoners 
to  various  places.  About  forty  members  were  thus  secured, 
as  it  was  tiirmed,  on  this  day,  and  on  the  following  daya 
several  members  were  secluded,  or  forbidden  to  enter  the 
house ;  and  these  imprisonments  and  seclusions,  joined  with 
the  absence  of  those  who  retired  to  the  country,  reduced  the 
house  to  about  fifty  members,  afterwards  named  the  '  Rump,' 
as  the  process  itself  was  termed  '  Pride's  Purge,' 

During  all  this  time  Cromwell  was  absent,  but  his  place 
was  well  supplied  by  Ireton.  After  the  victory  at  Preston, 
he  had  advanced  and  besieged  Berwick,  whence,  on  the 
invitation  of  Argyle  and  his  party  *  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh (Sept  ^0)  Leavmg  Limberl  there  with  two  regi- 
ments to  support  his  friends  he  returned  to  England  where 
he  engiged  in  the  siege  of  Pontefract  which  was  held  by 
the  royalists  and  he  did  not  return  to  London  till  the  day 
after  the  "seizure  of  the  members  when  on  the  motion  of 
Henry  Marten  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  lo  him 
lor  Ills  lite  servicer  in  the  north  He  deilared  eay 
LudloH  thit  he  had  nit  been  aequunied  with  this  de 
sign,  (et  Slice  it  wis  done  he  wis  glad  ot  ii   and  m  luld 


*  The  peo]  le  of  the  westirn  Gounti'-s  each  pur  ah  headed  by  ita 
minister  had  marched  to  Edinburgh  and  expelled  II  e  com  nittee  of 
estates  111 's  was  called  the  Wkigamorfs  Raid  Tor  so  tl  e  weBli.rn 
peasantry  wi^re  nan  ed  trom  the  word  Whig,  it  la  sa  d,  which  they  used 
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The  niiBeraUe  remnant  who  presumed  to  call  then  eelt'ca 
the  commons  of  England,  voted  every  thing  that  their  mili- 
tary masters  prescribed.*  They  rescinded  their  late  votes, 
and  renewed  that  of  non-address,  and  when  (llth)  the  se- 
cluded members  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  late  violence 
on  their  persons,  and  declared  all  acts,  votes,  etc.,  made  or 
to  be  made  during  their  absence  void,  thej  (the  lords  puail- 
lanintously  joining  them)  voted  it  (15th)  to  be  "  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  seditious,  and  tending  to  destroy  the  visible  and 
fundamental  government  of  this  kingdom."  How  difTerent 
their  conduct  had  been  with  respect  to  the  votes  passed 
between  the  26th  of  July  and  the  6th  of  August  I  Yet  these 
are  the  men  whom  we  are  called  on  to  admire  as  niodeis  of 
pure  virtue  and  disinterested  patriotism. 

The  very  same  day  (llth)  a  piece  called  '  The  Agreement 
of  the  People,'  drawn  up  as  usual  by  Ireton,  was  presented 
to  the  general  by  the  council  of  officers.  It  was  a  plan  of 
government  the  same  in  substance  with  their  late  '  Remon- 
strance.' On  the  92d  both  houses  kept  the  usual  solemn 
fast.  "  Hugh  Peters,  the  pulpit-buffoon,"  says  Walker, 
"  acted  a  sermon  before  them."  His  subject  was  Moses 
leading  the  Israelites'  out  of  Egypt,  which  he  applied  in  the 
usual  manner  to  the  present  times;  the  grandees  being 
Moses-,  etc.  "But  how,"  cries  he,  "is  this  to  be  done'? 
That  is  not  yet  revealed  unto  me."  He  then  laid  his 
head  on  the  cushion,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  At 
length  he  started  up.  "  Now  I  have  it,"  cried  he,  "  by 
revelation  ;  now  I  shall  tell  you.  This  army  must  root  up 
monarchy,  not  only  here,  but  in  France  and  other  kingdoms 
round  about;  this  army  is  that  corner-stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  which  must  dash  the  powers  of  the  eartii  to 
pieces."  The  objection  of  the  deed  which  he  recom- 
mended being  without  precedent,  he  obviated  by  referring 
to  the  case  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is 
an  age  to  make  examples  and  precedents  in."  Next  day 
(93d)  there,  was  a  debate  about  bringiiig  the  great  delin- 
quents to  a  speedy  punishment.  "  And  now,"  says  White- 
locke,  "was  set   on   foot  and  begun  their  great  design  of 

*  The  caustic  Walker  calls  the  parliament  "  a  mere  free-schoo., 
where  Cromwell  ie  liead-Bclioolmaater,  Ireton  uaher,  and  that  cipher 
Fairfaa'  a  pfopoaitor."  "  Surely,"  he  adds,  "  these  men  are  either  the 
aupfeme  judges,  or  the  supreme  rebels  ftndtvrantB  of  the  kingdom." 
1*  should  be  recorded  to  the  houor  of  sir  Hfenry  Vane,  that  ne  had 
no  share  in  thii  Buhseqiient  iniquitous  proceedings.  He  retired  to  his 
caatle  of  Rabj  when  the  house  was  purged. 
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taking  away  the  king,  whom  divers  in  the  debaH  did  not 
stick  to  name,  for  the  greatest  delinquent."  Tliere  were 
some  who  maintained  that  a  king  could  not  be  brought  to 
justice  hy  his  subjects ;  but  Ihey  saw  from  the  fierceness  of 
their  adversaries,  that  if  ihey  opposed  they  would  only  be 
secluded,  and  their  constancy  gave  way.  It  was  then  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  business  on  the  army.  "  But  they," 
Bays  Whitelocke,  "were  subtle  enough  to  see  and  avoid 
t\iat,  and  to  make  those  whom  they  left  sitting  in  the  par- 
liament to  he  their  stales  and  do  their  dirty  work  for  them." 
A  committee  of  thirty-eight  was  voted  to  consider  how  to 
proceed  in  a  way  of  justice  against  the  king.  In  the  dtbate, 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  If 
any  man  moved  this  upon  design,  1  should  think  him  the 
greatest  traitor  in  the  world;  but  since  Providence  and 
necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  shall  pray  to  God  to  bless 
your  councils,  though  1  am  not  provided  on  the  sudden  to 
give  you  counsel." 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1649,  the  commons  voted  that  it 
is  treason  in  a  king  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the  par- 
liament and  people;  and  the  next  day  (2d)  an  ordinance 
which  they  had  passed  for  the  trial  of  the  kiug  was  sent  to 
the  upper  house.  The  lords,  who,  in  anticipation  of  what 
was  to  "come,  had  ordered  the  attendance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  house,  and  who  therefore  now  mustered  sixteen, 
rejected  the  ordinance  unanimously,*  The  commons  then 
(4th)  voted  themselves  to  be  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
nation,  and  that  whatever  is  enacted  by  them  is  law  without 
the  concurrence  of  king  or  lords ;  and  (6th)  tliey  passed  the 
ordinance  for  the  trial  of  their  sovereign. 

This  unhappy  prince  was  now  at  Windsor.  On  the  I8th 
of  December,  at  midnight,  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  the  draw- 
bridge aiid  the  trampling  of  horses  awoke  him  from  his  sleep ; 
on  inquiring  the  cause,  he  learned  that  colonel  Harrison  had 
arrived.  The  king  was  troubled.  "Do  you  not  know," 
said  he  to  Herbert,  who  waited  on  him,  "  that  this  isthe  TL.an 
who  intended  to  assassinate  nie,  as  by  letter  I  was  informed 

'  "The  parliament  of  England,  by  tl'sf'""'""'^"'*'  lii"3,''  said  tlie 
earl  of  Manciiesier,  "consists  of  three  eatotea,  king,  lords,  and  com 
niona.  The  king  is  the  first  and  chief  estate  ;  he  calls  and  dissolve* 
parliaments,  and  witiiout  him  there  oaii  be  no  parliament;  therefore  it 
iti  absurd  to  say  the  king  can  be  a  traitor  against  the  parliajnent.' 
"  Thv  srmlest  part  (at  least  twenty  to  oae,  adds  Walker)  of  the  pto- 
pJe  of  r.nnlaiid,"  said  the  earl  of  North mnbecland,  "art  nat  yet  saliva 
vihethe)  the  king  laded  wdTfirit  against  the  kousee.ortjieluiuses  agaiml 
tm," 
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during  the  late  treaty  1  This  is  a  place  fit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." Charles,  however,  had  been  misinformed  ;  Harrison 
was  a  fanatic,  but  not  an  assassin.  He  was  cometo  conduct 
him  to  Windsor,  which  he  did  with  all  due  respect.  The 
royal  captive  felt  his  condition  sadly  altered  ;  the  usual  cere- 
mony no  longer  sutrcunded  him;  even  his  meat  was  brought 
to  table,  uncovered,  by  the  hands  of  the  rude  soldiers.  This 
treatment  mortified  him  greatly.  He  had  various  hints  too 
of  the  meditated  proceedings  against  him,  yet  still  so  san- 
guine was  his  temper  that  he  .vas  actually  cheerful ;  he  bad 
hopes  on  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  on  foreign  princes, 
and  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  his  subjects  would 
bring  him  to  a  public  trial.  Of  this,  however,  he  soon  had 
the  certainty;  for  on  the  I9th  of  January  be  was  brought  to 
Whitehall,  to  prepare  for  his  trial  the  next  day. 

The  individuals  at  Westminster, 'who  presumed  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  had  in  their  ordinance 
of  the  4th  of  January  nominated  one  hundred  and  thirty-live 
persons,  members  of  the  house,  oiRcers  of  the  army,  lawyers, 
and  citizens,  Co  form  a  '  High  Court  of  Justice,'  for  the  trial 
of  the  king;  John  Bradshaw,  seraeant-at>law,  was  appointed 
president;  Dr.  Dorislaus,  and  Messrs.  Steele,  Alike,  and 
Cooke,  counsellors  to  the  court ;  sergeant  Dandy,  sergeant- 
at-arms ;  and  Mr.  Phelps,  clerk. 

On  Saturday  the  20th,  the  solemn  mockery  of  justice  was 
opened  in  Westminster-hall,  which  was  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion. At  the  upper  end,  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet,  sat 
the  president  Bradshaw,  his  broad-brimed  beaver,  lined  with 
plates  of  iron  for  security,  covering  his  head ;  a  desk  and  vel- 
vet cushion  were  placed  before  him.  At  a  table  below  him, 
covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  lay  the  sword 
and  mace,  sat  the  two  ctetks  of  the  court.  The  membeis 
of  the  eourt,  about  seventy  iu  number,  sat  in  "  their  best  hab- 
its," and  with  their  hats  on  their  heaifa,  on  side  benches  cov- 
ered with  scarlet.  A  seat  of  crimson  velvet  was  placed 
within  the  bar,  opposite  that  of  the  president,  for  the  illustri- 
ous prisoner  ;  the  galleries  and  the  lower  part  of  the  hail  were 
filled  with  spectators. 

Charles  was  brought  by  water  from  Whitehall,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  watermen  insisted  on  rowing  him 
bareheaded.  He  was  conducted  into  the  hall  by  the  colonels 
Tomlinson  and  Hacker,  and  a  guard  bearing  partisans ;  the 
Bei'S'eBnt-ai-arms  advanced  to  receive  him,  and  led  him  to  his 
Beat.  Charles  looked  steadily  round  on  the  court  and  the 
spectators,  and  then  sat  down  ;    he  rose  again,  looked  over 
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(he  hall,  and  resiimec!  his  seat.  Bradshaw  addressed  his  sove- 
reign, informing  him  that  "the  commons  of  England,  assem- 
bled in  parliament,"  had,  in  pursuance  of  their  duty  and  in 
consequence  of  the  bloodshed  and  calamities  brought  on  the 
kingdom,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  author,  constitu- 
ted this  court  for  his  trial.  Cooke  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
commons  of  England,  accused  Charles  Stuart  of  high-treason 
and  misdemeanors,  and  desired  the  charge  to  be  read  to  him. 
The  king  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  president  stopped  him ; 
the  clerk  then  read  the  charge.  After  stating  that,  having 
been  "  trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern  by  and  accord- 
ing to  (he  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  otherwise,"  be  had  at- 
tempted "  to  rule  according  to  his  will,"  and  with  this  de- 
sign "  had,  traitorously  and  maliciously,  levied  war  against 
the  present  parliament  and  the  people  therein  represented;" 
it  enumerated  all  the  battles  in  which  the  king  had  been 
present,  charging  him  with  all  the  blood  shed  in  them,  etc. 
etc.  "  And  the  said  John  Cooke  doth,  for  the  said  treason 
and  crimes,  on  behalf  of  the  said  people  of  England,  impeach 
the  said  Charles  Sluart  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a 
public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land." The  king  smiled  often  (as  well  he  might)  during  the 
reading  of  the  charge,  especially  at  the  words  "  tyrant,  trai- 
tor, etc."  Bradshaw  then  informed  him  that  the  court  ex- 
pected hira  to  reply  to  the  charge.  Charles  asked  by  what 
power  he  was  called  thither.  "I  would  know,"  said  he, 
*'  by  what  lawful  authority — there  are  many  unlawful  author- 
ities, thieves  and  robbers  on  the  highway  —  I  was  brought 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  carried  from  place  to  place?" 
He  reminded  them  that  he  was  their  lawful  king,  and  de 
clared  (hat  he  would  not  betray  the  trust  "  committed  to  him 
by  God,  and  old  and  lawful  descent,"  by  answering  to  "  a 
new,  unlawful  authority."  Bradshaw  told  him  the  authority 
was  that  of  the  people  of  England,  "  of  whom  he  was  elected* 
king."  "I  deny  that,"  replied  the  king;  "England  never 
was  an  elective  kingdom."  "I  see  no  house  of  lords  here," 
said  he;  "that  should  constitute  a  parliament,  and  the  king, 
too,  should  have  been  here."  Bradshaw  replied,  "  We  are 
satisfied  with  our  authority  that  are  your  judges,  and  it  ia 
upon  God's  authority  and  the  kingdom's."  He  then  ad- 
journed the  court  till  Monday. 

"  Com. 
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Oir  that  day  {22d)  the  court  again  sat.  The  king,  was 
requiied  to  answer  the  charge;  he  denied  the ■  authority  of 
the  court,  and  asserted  that,  aa  a  king,  he  coutd  not  be  tried. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  my  case  alone,  it  is  the  freedom 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Eugland,  and  do  yo«  pre- 
tend what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for  their  liberties;  for  if 
power  without  law  may  make  laws,  nay,  alter  tlie  fundainen- 
tal  laws  of  the  kiagdom,  I  do  not  know  what  subject  he  is  in 
England  that  can  be  sure  of  his  life,  or  anything  he  calls  his 
own."  To  all  the  reasons  and  arguments  of  the  king  Brad- 
shaw's  reply  was,  that  prisoners  were  not  to  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  the  court.  The  court  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  {23ct.)  The  proceedings  on  that-day  were  of  a  similar 
nature.  On  Saturday  {37lh)  the  court  held  its  final  sitting, 
the  intermediate  days  having  been  occupied  in  hearing  wit- 
nesses in  proof  of  the  king's  having  been  in  arms ;  sixty- 
seven  com  missionera  were  present.  As  the  king  passed  up 
the  hall,  a  cry  of  "  Justice !  justice!,  execntionl  eseculion!" 
was  raised  by  some  soldiers  and  some  of  the  rabble.  When 
addressed  by  the  president  he  said  he  should  now  waive  all 
debate,  as  he  saw  it  was  useless,  and  "  an  ugly  sentence  "  he 
believed  would  pass  on  him  ;  but,  as  he  had  something  which 
concerned  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  liberty  of  ilie 
subject,  he  desired  before  sentence  was  given  to  be  heard  in 
the  Painted  Chamber,  before  the  lords  and  commons.  They 
retired  to  consult;  it*  about  an  hour  they  returned  with  a 
negative ;  the  king  declared  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  Bradshaw  then,  made  a  long  speech  in  proof  of  the  king's 
misgovernmeirt,  and  of  kings  being  accountable  to  their  peo- 
ple. When  he  had  concluded  the.  clerk  read  the  sentence, 
adjudging-  the  monarch  to  death  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  etc. 
All  the  commissioners  present  stood  up  in  proof  of  their  as- 
sent, "Will  you  hlear  me  a  word,  sir?"  said  the  king. — 
"  Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the  sentence."  — "  No, 
air!"  —  "No,  sir,  by  your  favor,  sir.  Guards-,  withdraw  you.- 
prisoner,"  —  "I  may  speak  after  the  sentence,  by  your  favor, 
sir  I  I  may  speak  after  sentence  is  over  1  By  your  favor, 
hold  !  The  sentence,  sir  '  I  say,  sir  !  I  do,  I  a;mi  not  suf- 
fered to  apeak ;  expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have." 
As  he  passed  out,  the  cry  of  "Justice!  execution!"  again 
assailed  his  ears,  and  various  insidts  were  offered  hinn  One 
soldier  cried  out,  "  God  bless  you,  sir ! "  for  which  his  officer 
struck  him  with  his  cane.  "The  punishment,  methinks," 
said  Charles,  "  exceeds  tbe  offence."  He  afterwards  asked 
Herbert  if  he  had  remarked  the  cry  for  '^justice-"     He  re- 
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plied  he  did,  and  wondered  at  it.  "  So  did  not  I,"  said  the 
king,  "  for  T  am  well  assured  the  soldiers  bear  no  malice  to 
me.  The  cry  was,  no  doubt,  given  l>y  their  officers,  for 
whom  the  soldiers  would  do  the  like  were  there  occasion." 

The  foilowing  events,  which  occurred  during  the  trial,  are 
deserving  of  note.  When  the  name  of  Fairfax,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  was  called,  a  female  voice  from  the  gallery 
replied,  "  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here,"  When  the 
charge  wag  made  in  the  name  of  the  commons  and  people  of 
England,  the  same  voice  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  lie  I  not  a  quar- 
ter of  the  people !  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  rogue  and  a  traitor." 
Ihe  speaker  was  masked;  col.  Axtell  desired  his  men  to 
fire  on  the  gallery;  there  was  a  confusion,  and  the  lady 
withdrew.  It  was  lady  Fairfax,  a  rigid  presbyterian.  As 
the  king  was  leaning  on  his  cane,  or  staif,  as  it  was  then 
called,  tTie  silver  head  fell  off  and  roiled  on  (he  ground.  The 
circumstance  seemed  ominous,  and  Charles  was  evidently 
disturbed.  He  afterwards  owned  to  bishop  Juxon  that  "  i 
really  made  a  great  impression  on  him." 

When  the  king  returned  to  Whitehall,  he  sent  to  the 
'  house,  desiring,  as  the  lime  of  his  execution  might  be  nigh, 
that  he  might  have  leave  lo  see  his  children  and  have  Dr. 
Juxon  to  be  private  with  him  and  to  give  him  the  sacrament. 
His  request  was  acceded  to,  (Hugh  Peters,  to  his  honor,  ex- 
ertiug  his  influence  in  his  favor,)  and  Juxon  preached  before 
hira  that  night.  Next  day  being  Sunday,  (3Sth,)  the  com- 
missioners kept  their  fast  in  the  chapei  at  Whitehall ;  the 
king  employed  himself  in  private  devotion  with  Dr.  Juxon. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  a  book  of  proposals  from  the  gran- 
dees of  the  army  and  parliament  was  tendered  to  him,  oil  his 
signing  which  they  promised  bi[n.  his  life  and  regal  state. 
By  this  he  was  to  put  the  militia  into  their  hands,  with  pow- 
er to  keep  it  at  its  present  amount,  and  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
kingdom  for  its  pay  to  be  levied  by  the  army  itself.  Charles, 
it  is  said,  threw  them  indignantly  aside,  declaring  he  would 
rather  become  a  sacrifice  for  his.people  than  thus  betray  their 
laws  and  liberties,  lives  and  estates,  to  the  bondage  of  an 
armed  faction. 

On  Monday  (29th)  the  king  was  removed  to  St.  James's, 
whither  his  two  children,  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  were  brought  to  him  from  Sion-hoiise. 
As-was  lo  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  Charles's  domes- 
(ic  affections,  the  meeting  was  a  most  tender  one.  He  gave 
them  a  few  presents,  charged  the  princess  to  assure  bet 
mother  of  nis  unceasing  affection,  and  told  her  that  "  hia 
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death  was  glorious,  for  he  should  die  for  the  laws  anu  iber- 
ties  ol  the  land ;  he  should  die  a  inartyt."  His  nephew,  the 
elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquess  of 
Hertford,  and  other  nohlemen,  came  to  the  chamber  door, 
reqaesting  admission  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  their  sove- 
reign, but  Charles  declined  seeing  them,  wishing  to  devote 
the  little  time  that  remained  to  him  to  his  chddren  and  hia 


Ambassadors  from  Holland  to  intercede  for  the  king  had 
aa  audience,  but  no  answer  from  the  houses  this  day.  They 
had  been  accompanied  by  sir  John  Seymour,  the  bearer  of 
letters  from  the  prince  to  the  king  and  the  lord-general ;  with 
the  'ast  was  sent  a  blank  paper,  signed  and  sealed,  on  which 
the  grandees  might  set  their  own  terms.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effect ;  the  warrant  was  signed  bj  fifty-nine 
commissioners,  and  directed  to  the  colonels  Hacker,  Hunks, 
and  Phayer.  It  is  said  that,  as  Cromwell  was  advancing  to 
the  table  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  sign  it,  he  drew  the  pen 
across  Marten's  face  and  marked  him  with  the  ink,  and  that 
Marten  returned  the  compliment. 
-  ■>  During  the  last  night  of  his  life  Charles  slept  soundly  for 
four  hours.  About  two  hours  before  dawn  he  opened  his 
curtains,  and  by  the  light  of  a  "  great  cake  of  wax  set  in  a 
silver  basin,"  he  saw  that  Herbert's  rest  was  disturbed.  He 
awoke  him;  Herbert  said  he  had  been  dreaming  that  Land 
had  entered  the  room  and  knelt  before  the  king,  that  they 
conversed,  the  king  looked  pensive.  Laud  sighed,  and  as  he 
retired  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  "  It  is  very  remark- 
able," said  Charles ;  "  but  he  is  dead  ;  had  we  now  conferred 
together,  'tis  very  likely  —  albeit  I  loved  him  well  —  I  should 
have  said  something  to  him  might  have  occasioned  his  sigh." 
He  then  said  he  would  rise,  "  for  he  had  a  great  work  to 
do  that  day.  Herbert  trembled  as  he  combed  his  hair 
"  Though  it  be  not  long  to  stand  on  my  shoulders,"  said  the 
king,  "  take  the  same  pains  with  it  as  you  were  wont  to  do. 
Herbert,  this  is  ray  second  marriage-day;  I  would  be  as 
trim  as  may  be."  He  put  on  a  second  shirt ;  "  For,  said  he, 
"the  season  is  sharp,  and  probably  may  make  me  shake, 
which  some  will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would  have 
no  such  impnlafion.  I  fear  not  death;  death  is  not  terrible 
to  me.  I  bless  my  God,  I  am  prepared  ;  let  the  rogues 
come."  When  dressed,  he  spent  an  hour  in  private  with 
the  bishop. 

At  ten  o'clock   colonel   Hacker  announced  that  it   was 
time  to  proceed  to  Whitehall.     Charles  went  on  foot  at  his 
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usual  quick  pace  through  the  pork,  calling  to  the  guard, 
'March  on  apace!"  He  was  conducled  lo  his  own  berf- 
chamber  at  Whitehall ;  sir  John  Seymour  was  there  ad- 
mitted to  present  him  the  prince's  letter.  A  repast  had 
been  prepared ;  as  he  had  received  the  Eucharist  he  de- 
clined taking  any  other  food  in  this  world,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  bishop  he  ate  about  noon  half  a  manchet  and 
drank  a  glass  of  claret.  Soon  after  Hacker  came  with  the 
warrant,  and  called  for  the  king.  Charles  rose,  and  with 
Hacker,  Tomlinson,  {whom  lie  had  entreated  not  to  quil 
him,)  and  the  bishop,  proceeded  through  the  long  gallery, 
which  was  lined  with  soldiers,  whose  faces  testified  their 
respect  and  sorrow.  Through  the  central  window  of  the 
banqueting-house  he  stepped  out  on  the  scaffold,  which  was 
hung  with  black;  two  executioners  in  masks  stood  on  it; 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot  were  stationed  beneath;  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  anxious  spectators.  Charles 
looked  toward  St.  James's  with  a  smile  ;  he  then  regarded 
earnestly  the  block,  and  asked  "if  there  were  no  place 
higher." 

He  addressed  himself  to  those  aboat  him  on  the  scaffold, 
justifying  himself,  and  referring  to  dates  of  the  commissions 
and  declarations  to  prove  that  it  was  the  parliament  began 
the  war ;  yet  he  hoped  that  they  too  might  be  guiltless,  as 
there  had  been  ill  instruments  between  hira  and  them.  He 
owned,  however,  he  suffered  justly,  as  an  unjust  sentence 
which  he  had  allowed  to  take  effect  was  now  punished  by  an 
unjust  sentence  on  himself.  He  proceeded  to  show  them 
how  they  were  "  out  of  the  way  "  in  what  they  were  doing, 
and  exhorted  them  to  give  God,  the  king,  and  the  people  their 
duf'.  The  liberty  of  the  last,  he  said,  consisted  not  in  hav- 
ing a  share  in  the  government,  but  "  in  laws  by  which  their 
life  and  their  goods  may  be  most  their  own."  "  Sirs,"  said 
he,  "  it  was  for  this  that  I  am  now  come  here.  If  I  would 
have  given  way  to  an  arbitrary  way  for  to  have  all  laws 
changed  according  to  the  power  of  Che  sword,  I  needed  not 
to  have  come  here,  and  therefore  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the 
marti/r  of  the  people."  At  the  desire  of  the  bishop  he  de- 
clared thst  he  died  a  member  of  the  church  of  England. 

Though  Charles  did  not  fear  death,  he  disliked  pain.  He 
interrupted  his  spench  when  one  touched  the  ase,  and  said, 
"  Hurt  not  the  ase  that  may  hurt  me  ; "  when  another  ap- 
proached it,  he  cried,  "  Take  heed  of  the  axe !  take  heed 
of  the  axe !  "  and  turning  to  Hacker,  he  said,  "  Take  care 
that  *hey  do  not  put  me  to  pain."     To  the  executioner  he. 
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said,  '  I  shall  say  but  very  short  prayers,  and  then  thrust  out 
my  hands." 

Having  taken  a  white  satin  cap  from  the  hishop  and  put 
his  hair  up  under  it,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a 
gracious  God  on  my  side."  "  There  ia  but  one  stage  more," 
said  the  prelate;  "this  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome; 
it  is  a  short  one,  but  you  may  consider  it  will  soon  carry  you 
a  very  great  way;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  there  you  shall  find  a  great  deal  of  cordial  joy  and 
comfort."  —  "I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be."  —  "You  are  ex- 
changed from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown,  a  good  es- 
change."  The  king  gave  his  cloak  and  George  to  the 
prelate,  saying,  RcmemhcT.  He  knelt  down,  gave  the  sign, 
and  one  blow  of  the  axe  terminated  his  mortal  existence. 
A  deep  groan  arose  from  the  multitude,  and  many  ran  to 
dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  but  two  troops  of  horse 
were  set  in  motion  to  clear  the  streets.  The  royal  corpse, 
after  being  embalmed,  was  deposited  at  Windsor,  in  the 
vault  which  contained  the  remains  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane 

In  this  manner  perished  Charles  Stuart,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  by  a  sentence  hitherto  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  In  his  person  Charles  was  vigorous 
and  handsome ;  his  health  was  robust,  and  he  was  capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue.  His  aspect  was  pensive,  he  had  a 
slight  hesitation  in  his  speech,  and  his  general  manner  was 
cold  and  ungracious.  When  we  consider  the  profligacy  of 
the' court  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  we  may  well  wonder 
at  the  general  purity  of  his  morals,  and  admire  in  him  the 
force  of  nature.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not,  with  his 
idolaters,  pretend  that  he  had  escaped  ail  pollution.  He 
was  not,  for  example,  free  from  the  common  vice  of  profane 
swearing,  and  his  language  was  at  times  indelicate  and  li- 
centious. Like  all  of  his  race,  Charles  bore  adversity  better 
than  prosperity.  Affliction  gave  a  lustre  to  his  character ; 
he  gained  the  respect  and  sincere  attachment  of  those  who 
like  Herbert  were  set  about  him  by  the  parliament,  and 
certainly  the  man  who  could  do  so  could  not  have  been 
originally  iinamiable.  Charles  wis  also  sincerely  religious, 
but  his  religion  was  of  too  ceiemonial  a  cast,  and  akin  to 
superstition.  Had  he  been  born  in  a  private  station,  it  is 
probable  thai  he  would  bavi  I  een  respected  by  every  one, 
tliough  loied  pethaps  by  few  He  had  however,  greater 
defects  than   any  yet   alluded  to.     He  was  uxorious,  and 
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scabdalously  subservient  to  a  worthless,  seltisli  woman;  he 
was  by  nature  a  despot,  though  not  a  tyrant.  In  his  des- 
potism, however,  brtth  in  ciiurch  and  state,  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  only  exercising  the  josi  authority  with  which 
God  had  invested  him ;  and  it  will  be  diificult  to  point  out  any 
of  his  acts  which  had  not  the  sanction  either  of  positive  law, 
or  of  the  practice  of  former  kings  and  the  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  But  the  great  blemish  in  the  characier 
of  this  unhappy  prince  was  hia  insincerity.  When  his  fan- 
cied rights  and  prerogative  were  in  question,  neither  hia 
word  nor  his  oath  couid  be  trusted;  he  had  an  unfortunate 
system  of  casuistry  which  released  bim  from  the  most  solemn 
obligations;  in  his  eyes  truth  and  honor  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  duty  of  ruling  iineontrolled  as  a  vice- 
gerent of  the  Deity.  It  was  tbisj  blemish,  beyond  doubt, 
which  mainly  caused  his  untimely  fate.  How  strange  is  the 
course  of  human  affairs!  the  despot  Charles  actually  rfied, 
as  he  said,  the  martyr  of  the  constitution  ! 

If  murder  be  the  deliberate  taking  away  of  human  life 
without  the  sentence  of  a  previously  recognized  iaw,  then 
was  the  execution  of  king  Charles  a  murder  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  solemn  mockery  of  the  forms  of 
justice  used  on  the  ojccasion  only  adds  to  its  atrocity ;  for 
surely  none  of  his  judges  could  have  contemplated  the  giv- 
ing him  a  fnir  trial.  Such  supposes  the  possibility  of  the 
prisoner's  proving  his  innocence ;  but  had  Charles's  self-con- 
stituted judges  ac  jtted  him,  they  must  at  the  same  time 
have  coudemne''  themselves ;  for  if  he  was  innocent,  what 
were  t/if,T/  but  rebeis  and  traitors?*  To  call  themselves  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  act  in  their 
names,  was  the  very  summit  of  audacity.  The  people  of 
England  were  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  their  sovereign, 
which  was  shed  by  a  knot  of  military  men,  anxious  to  secure 
their  own  power  or  safety.  Many  of  the  so-called  judges 
acted  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  secretly  abhorred  the 
deed  which  was  forced  on  them.  There  were  some,  no 
doubt,  whose  motives  were  pure  ;  such  was  Hutchinson,  who 
sought  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  finding  no  check, 
(as  none  such  we  believe  ever  do,)  conceived  what  he  did  to 
be  approved  by  Heaven.  Others,  like  Ludlow,  bent  on  hav- 
ina-  a  commonwealth,  would  see  no  excuse  for  the  king. 


•  "Itell  vou.'-said  Cromwell  to  Algernon  Sydney,"  we  will  cutoff 
hio  head  wiUi  the  crown  on  it."  This  was  tarly  jn  the  month  of  Jan. 
uaij;  aa  the  fiction  had  ali'eady  determined  what  they  vduM  do. 
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assumed  his  ^uilt,  and  took  the  municipal  law  of  the  Israel- 
ites for  their  guide  and  justifieation.  It  may  even  be  true 
that  Cromweli  himself  was  in  this  number,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  acting  Tightly. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  there  appeared 
a  work  named  '  Ikon  Bnsilike,'  or  a  '  Portraiture  of  his  sacred 
majesty  in  his  solitude  and  his  sufferings,'  said  to  be  written 
hy  the  king  himself  It  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  is  held  lo  have  been  of  essen- 
:i;il  service  to  the  royai  cause.  It  is,  however,  but  a  poor 
performance,  and  is  not  the  composition  of  the  king.  Its 
author  is  known  to  have  been  Dr.  Gauden,  who  obtained  a 
bishopric  on  account  of  it  after  the  Restoration.  Milton 
was  employed  by  the  parliament  to  answer  it ;  his  reply  ia 
named  '  Iconoclastes,'  or  '  Image-breaker. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
1649— 16S3. 


The  very  day  of  the  execution  of  the  king  the  c 
passed  an  act  making  it  treason  to  proclaim  the  prince  o( 
Wales  or  any  other  to  be  king  of  England  or  Ireland.  On 
the  6th  of  February  they  voted,  by  a  majority  of  forty-four 
to  twenty-nine,  that  "the  house  of  peers  is  useless  and  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  abolished;"*  and  the  following  day 
(7th)  it  was  resolved  that  the  office  of  a  king  is  "  unneces- 
sary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  etc,  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  to  be  abolished."  The  next  day  {8th)  the 
,  great  seal  was  broken  to  pieces  by  order  of  the  house  and 
in  their  presence,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  of  which 
Wliitelocke,  Lisle,  and  sergeant  Keble  were  appointed  lord 
commissioners,  to  hold  their  office  quamdiii  se  bene  gesscrint 
Of  the  judges  six  reigned ;  the  others  consented  to  remain, 
provided  the  parliament  engaged  not  to  alter  the  fundamental 

*  The  peers  were  allowed  to  retfliii  (heir  titles,  but  they  lost  theii 
privileges  ;  in  return  thej  heeame  eligible  Co  be  elected  iiilo  t(ie  housa 
of  commons,  of  which  Pembroke,  SaliBbury,  aiiil  Howard  of  Bsorick 
took  Qil vantage. 
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Jaws.  The  King's-henoh  was  henceforth  to  be  styled  th-? 
Upper-bench  ;  ivrits  were  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  "  Keep- 
ers of  the  liberiy  of  England  by  the  authority  of  parliament;  " 
an  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  comraonweaitli  of  England 
took  the  place  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 
To  form  an  executive,  five  members  of  the  house  were  di- 
rected to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be  Council 
oi'  State. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  concerting  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  England  into  a  republic,  a  High  Conrt  of  Jus- 
tice was  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  royalists  of  rank  who 
were  prisoners  in  their  handa.  On  the  night  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  made  his  escape  from 
Windsor ;  but  he  was  recognized,  and  arrested  by  some 
troopers  nesit  day  as  he  was  knocking  in  disguise  at  an  inn- 
gate  in  Southwark.  Lord  Capel  also  escaped  out  of  the 
Tower;  but  he  was  discovered,  and  seized  by  two  watermen 
at  a  house  in  Lambeth.  These  two  noblemen,  with  lord 
Goring  and  sir  John  Owen,  were  some  days  after  (lOth) 
brought  before  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  presided  over  by 
Bradahaw,  and  arraigned  for  treason.  The  duke,  who  was 
arraigned  as  earl  of  Cambridge,  pleaded  that  he  was  of  an- 
other nation,  under  an  order  of  whose  parliament  he  had 
acted ;  but  to  this  it  was  replied,  thai  he  hfid  sat  and  voted 
and  otherwise  acted  as  an  English  peer.  Goring  and  Owen 
simply  pleaded  not  guilty.  Capel  pleaded  the  articles  of 
Colchester,  but  Fairfax,  Ireton,  and  colonel  Berksted  proved 
that  these  were  only  "  to  free  him  from  immediate  power  of 
the  sword  to  take  his  life."  Tlie  court  sat  on  several  days. 
Lord  Holland,  who  had  been  brought  up  from  Warwick,  was 
also  put  on  his  trial,  (27th  ;)  he  pleaded  that  quarter  had  been 
given  him.  None  of  their  pleas,  however,  availed ;  they  were 
all  sentenced  to  lose  their  heads,  (Mar.  6.)  A  petition  was 
presented  to  the  parliament  the  next  day  by  the  lady  Holland 
and  other  ladies,  which  only  procured  a  respite  of  two  days; 
tbe  following  day  new  petitions  were  presented.  The  house 
then  proceeded  to  vote  on  their  several  cases  ;  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  duke  and  lord  Capel  should  not  he  reprieved; 
the  votes  for  and  against  were  equal  in  the  cases  of  Holland 
and  Goring,  and  the  speaker,  by  his  casting  vote,  condemned 
the  former  and  saved  the  latter.  Colonel  Hutchinson,  seeing 
sir  John  Owen  without  any  one  to  make  any  exertion  in  his 
favor,  took  pity  on  him,  and  prevailed  on  Ireton  to  jrive  him 
his  interest,  and  by  their  joint  influence  he  was  saied  by  a 
majority  of  five,      Hiimilton,  Holland,   and  Capel  were  be« 
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headed  next  day  (9th)  in  Paiate-yard;  they  met  iheir  fnie 
with  courage  and  constancy,  especially  the  last,  who  behaved 
"like  a  stout  Roman." 

The  new  Council  of  State  when  completed  consisted  of 
forty-one  membera,  of  whom,  five  were  peers.  Tlifsy  were 
appointed  for  a  year;  the  army,  navy,  ami  ordnance  were 
placed  under  their  authority;  they  had  power  to  regulate 
trade  and  to  negotiate  with  foreign  states.  Tliey  were  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  expressing  their  approval  of  all  the 
late  proceedings,  but  only  nineteen  (among  whom  fourteen 
were  regicides)  would  subscribe  it;  the  remainder,  headed 
by  Fairfax  and  Vane,  positively  refused  it.  A  new  form  was 
therefore  devised,  (Feb.  22;)  they  were  only  requiied  "  lo 
approve  of  what  shall  be  done  by  the  commons  in  parliament, 
the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation."  ' 

This  supreme  authority  was  such  a  miserable  remnant  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  that  they  could  not  but  feel 
ashamed  and  uneasy  as  they  looked  on  their  shrunken  di- 
mensions. To  increase  their  number,  they  consented  to  re- 
admit such  members  as  had  not  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  5th  of  December,  and  who  would  record  their  (Jissent 
from  that  vote  on  the  journals ;  they,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
issued  writs  for  new  elections  in  places  where  their  interest 
was  strong,  and  their  number  thus  gradually  rose  to  about 
one  hundred  and  iilVy. 

"Never,"  s.nys  the  panegyrist  of  the  heads  of  the  republi- 
can party,  "never  did  any  ijovernors  enter  upon  their  func- 
tions under  more  formidable  difficulties  than  the  men  who 
now  undertook  to  steer  and  direct  the  vessel  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth. They  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  handful  of 
men  with  the  whole  people  of  England  against  them."  In 
these  words  he  has,  we  think,  pronounced  their  condemna- 
tion ;  for  a  handful  of  men  had  no  right  to  take  upon  them 
to  decide  what  form  of  gorernmeut  was  best  for  the  nation, 
and  to  force  it  on  them  by  the  swords  of  a  fanatic  soldiery. 
Against  them  were  the  royalists,  who,  though  depressed, 
were  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  the  presbyter ians,  whose 
hostility  had  been  to  the  church,  not  to  the  crown.  On  their 
side  were  their  great  personal  qualities,  the  arms  of  upwards 
of  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  indei- 
pendents  and  the  other  minor  religious  sects. 

The  new  government  was,  in  fact,  that  species  of  tyranny 
denominated  oligarchy,  and  depending,  like  ali  other  tyran- 
nies, for  its  existence  on  the  power  of  the  sword.  But  it  was 
here  that  its  chief  source  of  danger  lay  ;    the  fanatic  princi- 
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pies  of  the  levellers  were  widely  spread  among  the  PriEtoriari 
guards  of  the  new  commonwealth,  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
they  broke  out  into  action.  The  fearless  John  Lilbiirne,  the 
sworn  foe  to  despotism  of  every  kind,  led  the  way  by  a  peti- 
tion against  the  '  Agreement  of  the  People ; '  petitions  Irom 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  from  the  '  well-affected '  ia  various 
parts,  poured  io,  calling  for  annual  parliaments  with  entirely 
new  members;  the  enforcement  of  the  aelf-denying  .  rdi- 
nance ;  the  abolition  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  ;  requiring  legal  proceediogs  to  be  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  fees  of  lawyers  to  be  reduced  ;  the  excise  and 
customs  to  be  abolished,  and  the  estates  of  delinquents  to  be 
Gold;  liberty  of  conscience,  abolition  of  tithes,  and  fixed  sal- 
aries of  lOQl.  a  year  for  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

To  quell  the  spirit  of  the  army  vigorous  means  were  em. 
ployed.  Five  troopers,  the  bearers  of  a  remonstrance  from 
several  regiments,  were  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  ride 
the  wooden  horse,  have  their  swords  broken  over  their  heads, 
and  be  cashiered.  Lilhurne,  who  was  keeping  up  a  constant 
fire  of  pamphlets,  was,  with  his  associates  Walwyn,  Prince, 
and  Overton,  committed  to  the  Tower,  (Mar.  29.)  Numer- 
ous petitions,  e8|»ecially  from  the  women,"  were  presented 
in  iheir  favor,  but  without  effect.  Mutinies  broke  out  in  the 
regiments  destined  for  Ireland;  the  first  was  at  Bishopsgate, 
in  the  city,  where  a  troop  of  horse  seized  the  colors  and  re- 
fused to  march.  For  this  five  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  named  Lockier,  they 
were  pardoned  by  the  general.  At  the  funeral  of  Lockier, 
(Apr.  30,)  the  corpse,  adorned  with  bundles  of  rosemary 
dipped  it)  blood,  was  preceded  by  one  hundred  men  in  files; 
six  trumpeters  sounding  a  soldier's  knell  went  on  each  side 
of  it ;  his  horse,  covered  with  mourning,  was  led  after  it ; 
then  came  thousands  of  people  with  sea-green  and  black  rib- 
bons at  their  breasts^  The  women  brought  up  the  rear; 
thousands  more  of  the  better  sort  met  them  at  the  grave. 
This  funeral  convinced  the  government  of  the  necessity  of 
acting  with  energy,  for  the  mutiny  was  spreading  fast.  A 
Ciiptain  Thompson,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  set 
forth  at  Banbury  a  manifesto  named  'England's  Standard 
Advanced.'      They   were,   however,   surprised     by   colonel 

*  "  They  were  bid,"  Bays  Walker,"  to  go  hnme  find  wash  tlieirdiahea, 
to  which  Bome  of  them  replied,  Tbey  had  neitlier  dishes  nor  meat  left," 
A  very  different  answer,  lie  sttVB,  from  what  they  used  tn  receive,"  when 
they  liad  money,  plate,  ruigsj "biydkinl, and  thimbles  to  aacrifiee  to  theo* 
Ipgielative  idols." 
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Reynolds,  (May  13;)  Thompson  fled,  and  his  men  surren- 
dered. A  body  of  more  than  one  thousand  men  moved  from 
Salisbury  to  Biirford,  where  Fairfax  came  up  with  them. 
At  midnight  Cromwell  forced  his  way  into  the  town,  and 
made  four  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  several  of  whom  were 
shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  (19th;}  the  rest  were 
pardoned.  Thompson  was  slain  shortly  after  at  Welllng- 
b  h  (21  nd   I        u  "n    w      fi     il       pp        d      O 
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singdoms.  Afterwards,  when  they  found  themselves  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  English  parliament,  and  their  commis- 
sioners actually  aent  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers,  they  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  proceed  to  the  Hague  to  treat  with 
the  king.  These,  on  arriving,  (Mar.  26,)  found  Lanark, 
(now  duke  of  Hamilton,)  Lauderdale,  and  Callendar,  the 
chiefs  of  the  engagers,  and  the  royalists  Montrose,  Kinnoul, 
and  Seaforth  already  there  The  antipathies  and  disputes 
of  these  parties  caused  distraction  and  confusion;  and 
Charles,  whose  real  design  was  to  repair  to  Ormoiid  and  the 
catholics  in  Ireland,  was  little  inclined  to  give  them  sat- 
isfaction. The  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  which  occurred 
Foou  after,  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  quit  the  Hague. 
This  civilian  had  been  sent  as  envoy  from  the  parliament  to 
the  states.  On  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival,  (May  3,)  aa 
he  was  at  supper  in  an  inn,  sis  gentlemen  entered  the  room 
with  drawn  swords,  and  dragging  him  from  his  chair,  mur- 
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dered  him  on  the  ground.  The  assassins  sscsped.butit  was 
known  that  they  were  Scotsmen  and  followers  of  Montrose. 
Charles  iramediBtelj  left  the  Hiigue  and  proceeded  to  Paris, 
whence,  ufter  a  delay  of  three  mociths,  he  went  to  Jersey  in 
order  to  take  shipping  for  Ireland.  But  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  that  country  showing  that  his  cause 
there  was  hopeless,  he  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Scots. 
Many  months  passed  without  any  thing  being  done ;  but  early 
in  the  following  year  (Mar.  J5,  1650)  he  met  the  commis- 
sioners, who  were  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian,  two 
barons,  two  burgesses,  and  three  ministers,  at  the  prince  of 
Orange's  town  of  Breda.  But  though  urged  by  his  mother, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  several  of  hia  other  friends,  to  talite 
the  covenant  and  comply  with  the  other  demands,  he  still 
protracted  (he  treaty. 

The  troth  is,  Charles,  who  had  all  the  insincerity  distinc- 
tive of  hia  family,  had  in  view  another  mode  of  recovering 
his  throne.     The  restless  and  enterprising  Montrose,  having  .  ; 

obtained  some  supplies  of  arms  and  money  from  the  northern  ;  i 

courts,  had  embarked  at  Hamburg  with  about  six  hundred  ;  ! 

men,  Germans  and  Scottish  exiles.     He  sailed  to  the  Orkney  ^ 

isles,  where  by  a  forced  levy  he  raised  hia  troops  to  about  ;  J 

fourteen  hundred,  with  whom  he  passed  over  to  the  opposite  ;  j 

coast ;  but  as  he  marched  through  Gaithnei^  and  Sutherland,  i 

the  people,  instead  of  joining  him  as  he  expected,  fled  at  his  \  < 

approach.     At  Cor  bins-dale,  in  Fifeshire,  he  was  encountered  '■  i 

(Apr.  17)  by  a  party  of  three  hundred  horse,  under  Strachan;  |  j 

the  main  army  of  four  tliousand  men  under  David  Lesley  not  |  ' 

being  yet  come  up.     The  unwarlike  islanders,  when  charged  ]  \ 

by  cavalry,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled ;  the  Germans  re-  "|  j 

treated  to  a  wood,  where  they  surrendered.     Montrose,  in  the  ;  | 

disguise  of  a  peasant,  escaped  by  swimming  across  a  river;  ] 

but  he  WHS  betrayed  (May  8)  by  a  persoii  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
Every  insult  that  could  be  devised  was  heaped  on  him  by  his 
ungenerous  captors.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  met  him 
at  the  gates,  and  by  their  directions  he  was  placed,  barehead- 
ed and  piuioned,  on  a  high  seat  in  a  cart,  and  thus  led  by  the 
executioner  to  the  common  gaol,  his  officers  walking  two  and 
two  before  the  cart.  Argyle  and  his  other  enemies  feasted, 
it  is  said,  their  eyes  with  the  sight  from  a  balcony.  Within 
two  days  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament  to  receive  his 
sentence.  The  chancellor  in  a  bitter  tone  enumerated  all 
hia  offences.  He  replied  that  he  had  always  acted  by  the 
rojai  command.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  a 
17* 
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gallows  thirty  feet  high,  hia  head  to  be  fixed  on  a  spike  in 
Edinburgh,  his  a/ms  on  the  gates  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  his 
legs  on  those  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  his  body  to  be 
buried  bj  the  hangman  on  the  Burrow-muir,  He  heard  this 
sentence  with  an  uachanged  countenance.  The  clergj  then 
came  to  torture  him;  thej  told,  him  that  his  punishment  here 
was  hut  a  shadow  of  what  awaited  him  in  the  next  world. 
He  repelled  them  with  disdain;  he  was  prouder,  he  said,  'c 
have  his  head  placed  on  the  prison  walls  than  his  picture  ,n 
the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  he  wished  he  had  flesh  euough 
to  be  dispersed  through  Christendom  to  attest  liis  loyalty. 
He  appeared  on  the  scaffold  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  addressed 
tlie  people  in,  explanation  of  his  dying  unabsolved  by  the 
church ;  the  executioner  then  hung  the  book  containing  the 
history  of  hia  exploits  about  his  neck ;  be  smiled  at  their 
malice,  and  said  he  wore  it  with  more  pride  than  the  garter. 
His  behav.ior  at  his  last  moments  gained  many  proselytes  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 

Montrose  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  His  mind 
was  irregularly  great,  always  aiming  at  what  was  beyond  his 
power  to  achieve.  He  newer  displayed  the  talents  of  a  great 
commander,  but  as  a  partisan  or  guerilla  he  was  not  to  be 
escelled.  Personal  aggrandizement  or  the  gratification  of 
personal  en.nrity  was  the  impelling  cause  of  most  of  his  ac- 
tions. His  barbarous  -death  has  in  some  meaaure  effaced  the 
memory  of  the  cruelties  which  he  had  committed. 

Sir  Francis  Hay  Spotswood,  grandson  of  the  archbishop, 
colonel  Sibbald,  and  colonel  Hurry,  his  companions,  were  all 
esecuted  a  few  days  after  Montrose.  His  friend  lord  Fr.en- 
daught  balked  the  public  vengeance  .by  a  voluulary  death. 

Wihen  the  news  of  Montrose's  defeat  reached  Charles  lie 
lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  he  had  forbidden  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  design,  and  tliat  he  was  not  sorry  for  his  d,e,feat. 
He  then  submitted  without  reserve  to  the  demands  of  the 
commissioners.  Besides  taking  the  covenant  and  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  he  bound  himself  not  to  tolerate  popery 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  to  govern  by  the  advice  of 
the  parliament  and  the  kirk.  He  then  embarked  (June  2) 
on  board  of  a  Dutch  fleet  employed  to  protect  the  herj-ing- 
fisheries,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  three  weeks  reached 
the  mouth  fif  the  Spey,  (23d,)  A  court  was  arranged  for 
him  with  all  the  proper  officers,  but  none  of  the  Engagers 
were  permitted  to  approach  it,  and  none  of  his  English  fol- 
lowers but  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Witmot,  and  a  few 
lerya-jts.  were  suffered  to  >remain  with  him.    .He  so.ot.i  found 
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that  he  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant  of  royalty,  and  the  inso- 
lence ol'the  despotic  fanatic  clergy  made  his  life  wearisome 
Evermore  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  their  invectives 
against  the  iniquity  of  his  father's  house,  the  idolatry  of  Ilia 
mother,  and  bis  own  connection  witli  maJignants.  Long 
prayers,  tedious  Hermons,  rigid  fasts,  and  Judaical  aabbatlis 
were  inflicted  on  him,  and  the  slightest  levity  in  look  or  con- 
duct was  severely  reprehended.  How  long  aiiceniioua  youth 
(for  such  was  Charles)  and  these  sour  religionists  could  have 
agreed  is  uncertain ;  but  the  time  for  the  experiment  was 
brief,  for  Charles  had  been  but  one  short  month  in  Scotla.id, 
when  (July  ^)  Cromwell,  flushed  with  victory  in  Ireland, 
crossed  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  an  English  army. 

In  Ireland,  when  the  nuncio  and  the  clergy  had  gotten  the 
supreme  power  into  their  hands,  they  exercised  it,  as  church- 
men always  exercise  temporal  power,  weakly,  passionately, 
and  injudiciously.  But  the  able  and  honorable  Clanrickard 
and  some  other  peers  rallied  against  them,  and  finally  obliged 
the  nuncio  to  fly  to  the  camp  of  hia  friend  Owen  O'Neal. 
Lord  Inchiquin,  who  had  been  hitherto  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament, having  declared  for  the  royal  cause,  the  council  in- 
vited Ormoud  to  return  and  resume  the  lieutenancy;  and 
on  his  arrival,  the  insolent,  turbulent  Italian  found  it  necessa- 
ry 10  quit  the  kingdom  in  which  his  presence  had  been  only 
productive  of  evil.  The  news  of  the  danger  of  the  king  at 
this  time  made  Ormond  and  the  confederates  to  recede  a  little 
from  the  rigor  of  their  mutual  demands.  TItey  engaged  to 
maintain  an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men  for  the  royal 
cause;  he  promised  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion 
the  repeal  of  Poyning's  law,  and  other  graces.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  17th  of  January,  1049;  the  account 
of  the  esecntion  of  the  king  caused  the  Scottish  army  in  Ul- 
ster to  declare  for  the  royal  cause.  Owen  O'Neal,  ^bu  was 
doaely  connected  with  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  refused  to  be 
included  in  it,  and  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  parliament 
ary  commanders.  Ormond,  being  joined  by  lucliiquin  from 
Miinster,  was  enabled  to  appear  at  the  head  of  a  combined 
army  of  eleven  thousand  men,  protestants  and  catholics,  be- 
fore the  wallsofDublin,  (June  19,)  and  Inehiquin  reduced 
Droirheda.  Monk,  who  commanded  at  Dundalk,  had  con 
certed  with  O'Neal  a  plan  for  drawing  the  lord-lieutenani 
away  from  Dublin  ;  but  Incliiquin  fell  on  and  routed  a  body 
of  O'Neal's  troops  who  were  convoying  the  ammunition  :*ent 
him  by  Monk  for  this  purpose,  and  then  compelled  Monk 
himaeif  to  surrender.     He  also  reduced  Newry,  Carlingford, 
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Trim,  and  other  towns,  and  then  rejoined  Ormond  befot* 
Duhlin.  Owen  O'Neal  meantime  advanced  toward  Lon- 
donderry, which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royaiiats,  and  he 
obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  parliament  had  appointed  Cromwell  to  the  command 
in  Ireland,  (Mar.  15  ;}  he  hesitated  to  accept  it ;  the  coun- 
cil of  officers  directed  two  from  each  regiment  to  meet  and 
seek  God  as  to  what  advice  to  offer  him,  and  at  length  ha 
dechrcd  himself  willing  to  undertake  that  sernce  He  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant,  with  supreme  authority,  both  civil 
and  military,  for  three  years  He  demanded  a  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men  with  all  needful  supplies,  and  100,000^ 
in  money  These  preparations  caused  so  much  delay,  that 
CroniHell  did  not  leave  London  till  the  10th  of  July ,  on 
which  day,  when  three  ministers  had  offered  up  prayers  for 
his  success,  and  he  himsell,  Goft,  and  Hirri&on  '  did,"  s-ija 
Whiteiocke,  "  expound  some  places  of  Scripture  excellently 
well  and  pertinent  to  the  occasion  "  he  lett  Whitehall  with  a 
train  of  carriages,  each  diawn  by  si\  hor'se'!,  with  his  hfp- 
guard  of  eighty  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  had  been  officers, 
and  a  numerous  suite  ot  attendants  Ere  their  departure, 
his  officers  presented  a  petition  to  pailiament,  praying  tha* 
drunkenness,  piofane  swearing,  etc,  might  be  restrained, 
legal  proceedings  be  in  Engli-.h,  cheap,  certain,  etc  ,  lands 
and  houses  with  their  encumbrances  be  registered  in  each 
palish,  tithes  be  aboliahed,  and  two  shil lings  in  the  pound 
be  levied  on  the  land  for  the  support  of  the  cleigy  and  the 

The  troops  ior  Ireland  were  appointed  to  rendezvous  u 
Miliord-haven ,  the  regiments  of  Reynolds  and  Venablcs 
were  embarked  at  once  for  the  relief  of  Dublin.  Mutinies 
and  desertion  among  his  troops,  however,  delayed  the  depart- 
ure of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  meantime  the  siege  of  DuliHn 
was  raised.  Ormond,  who  had  hitherto  lain  at  Finglass  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  had  crossed  the  Liffey  and  en- 
camped at  Rathmines  on  the  south  side.  To  cut  off  the 
communication  with  Ring's-end,  where  the  reinforcements 
from  England  would  land,  he  sent  a  party  to  take  and  secure 
the  castle  of  Baggotralh,  near  the  walls.  (Aug.  1.)  Jones, 
the  governor,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  the  regiments  of 
Reynolds  and  Venables,  saliied  out  and  drove  them  off,  and 
then  following  up  his  success,  attacked  and  totally  routed  the 
besieging  army  with  a  loss  of  one  thousand  killed,  two  thou- 
sand taken,  and  all  their  ammunition,  baggage,  and  stores, 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  soon  after  (ISth)  landed  in  Dublin,  ani 
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riaving  ^iven  their  tronpa  about  a  fortnight's  rest,  led  them 
(.Se[tl  .J)  agdinsi  Drogheda,  in  which  Ormond  had  left  a 
garnion  uf  between  two  diid  three  thousand  men,*  under 
the  command  of  eii  Arthur  Aston,  an  English  catholic. 
Hiving  eifected  a  breach  in  the  walls,  (11th,)  about  one  thou- 
Band  of  the  besiegers  entered  at  it,  but  they  were  driven  out 
again ;  they  renewed  the  attempt  and  succeeded ;  orders 
were  issued  to  give  no  quarter,  and  the  whole  garrison  was 
maasacfed.  About  a  thousand  of  the  catholic  inhabitants, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  great  church  in  which  they  had 
eet  up  the  mass,  were  slaughtered  in  it;  "their  friars  and 
priests,"  says  Cromwel!,  "  were  knocked  on  the  head  pro- 
miscuously with  the  others." 

From  Drogheda  Cromwell  advanced  to  Wexford,  all  the 
towns  and  castles  on  his  way  submitting.  When  his  guns 
had  played  for  a  day  on  the  castle  and  effected  a  small  breach, 
.  the  governor  sent  in  the  evening  totreat  for  a  surrender,  but 
neglecting  to  demand  a  cessation,  the  firing  continued,  and 
the  breach  being  enlarged,  a  part  of  the  English  soldiers  en- 
tered, and  opening  the  gates  admitted  the  rest,  and  a  promis- 
ctioua  slaughter,  as  at  Drogheda,  took  place.  Shortly  after, 
Cork  and  aome  other  great  towns  in  Munster  declared  for 
the  parliament,  and  on  lord  Broghil's  coming  back  from 
England  most  of  Inchiquiii's  troops  went  over  to  him.  Crom- 
well, whose  men  suffered  greatly  from  disease  and  want  of 
provisions,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  before  Waterfbrd, 
to  which  he  had  laid  siege.  He  then  put  his  troops  into 
winter-ijuarters. 

Early  in  February  (1650)  Cromwell,  having  been  rein- 
forced, again  took  the  lield.  No  place  was  alile  to  resist 
him.  Kilkenny  opened  its  gates,  (Mar.  38,)  and  ils  example 
was  followed  by  Clonmel,  (May  10.)  He  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  siege  of  Waterford  when  he  was  summoned  to 
England  on  account  of  the  Scottish  affairs.  He  left  the 
chief  command  in  Ireland  to  Ireton,  by  whom  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  vigor. 

On  his  approach  to  London  (May  31)  Cromwell  was  met 
at  Hounslow  by  many  members  of  parliament  and  officers 
of  the  army,  and  conducted  to  Whitehall.  The  affairs  of 
Scotland  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  decided  that 
an  army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  should  be  marched 
into  thai  country  without  delay,  Fairfax  at  first  made  no 
objection,  but  afterwards,  being  influenced  by  his  lady  and 

•  Moatly  English,  acoording  to  Ludlow,  i.  260. 
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the  ministers,  he  felt  scruples  as  to  the  justice  of  invadicig 
a  country  with  which  they  were  in  alliance.  The  council 
of  state  appointed  OomwelJ,  Lambert,  Harrison,  St.  John, 
and  Whitelocke,  as  a  committee  to  confer  with  him  in  order 
to  remome  his  scruples.  They  met  in  a  room  at  Whitehall, 
(25th,)  and  after  prayer  (as  was  the  customj  proceeded  to 
the  -diBcuasion.  They  endeavored  to  prove  tliat  the  Scots, 
by  their  late  invasion  of  England  under  duke  Hamilton,  had 
already  broken  the  covenant,  and  that  their  present  levies  of 
meii  proved  a  hostile  intention.  He  declared  himself  uncon- 
vinced, and  expressed  his  determination  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mission. This  they  all  coujured  him  not  to  think  of  doing, 
in  which,  Whitelocke  says,  "  none  were  so  earnest  as  Crom- 
well and  the  soldiers ;  yet  there  was  cause  enough  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  overmuch  desire  it."  Fairfax,  however, 
persisted,  and  the  parliament  passed  an  act  next  day  con- 
Stituliing  Oliver  CromweJI,  Esq.,  to  be  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  within  the  commonwealth 
of  England.  Three  days  after  (39th)  the  new  general  set 
jjut  for  the  north. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed  at  the 
head  of  a  veteran  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  The  whole 
country  thence  to  Edinburgh  presented  a  scene  of  desolation  ; 
for  orders  had  been  given  to  remove  the  cattle  and  provisions, 
and  by  disseminating  roonstrous  falsehoods  of  Cronnwell's 
cruelties  in  Ireland,  and  by  threats  of  infamy  and  death,  the 
government  had  caused  the  people  to  abandon  their  dwell- 
ings. The  Scottish  army  under  David  Lesley  was  posted 
behind  a  strong  ejitrenchment  running  from  Edinburgh  to 
Leith,  ind  as,  though  more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  they 
were  mostly  raw  levies,  it  was  the  prudent  plan  of  their  gen- 
eral to  give  the  invaders  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  thus 
io  starve  them«ut  of  the  country.  This  plan  would  doubt- 
less have  succeeded,  for  sickness  had  already  begun  to  pre- 
vail in  the  English  army,  but  they  had  a  good  ally  in  the 
ignorance,  bigotry,  and  presumption  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
who  were  evermore  meddling  in  both  civil  and  military 
affairs.  They  commenced  by  obliging  the  king  to  remove 
to  Stirling,  his  presence  in  the  army  they  asserted  giving 
occasion  to  riot  and  neglect  of  discipline.  They  next  re- 
quired that  -the  camp  should  be  purged  of  malignanta  ;  and 
about  eighty  officers  and  some  of  the  men  being  dismissed, 
Ke  army  was  held  to  be  entirely  composed  of  saints,  of  whose 
success  there  could  he  no  doubt,  the  Lord  being  always  sup- 
cause  of  the  righteous  in  those  days 
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But  one  diilc  cloud  still  iiheil  its  gloom  over  the  prospect ; 
thoiigli  they  were  holy  thLiiiselvea,  they  were  engage<l  in  the 
cau'ie  of  hiin  who  wdi  imiiieised  in  sin  To  remove  this  of- 
fence a  decidratioa  waa  dr.in  ii  up  which  the  king  was  requited 
to  subscribe;  iu  this  he  wns  to  deplore  the  blood-guiltiness 
of  his  father  and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother ;  to  declare  that 
he  took  the  coveiiaut  in  truth  and  sincerity,  and  had  no 
euemies  but  those  of  it;  to  pronounce  all  treaties  with  the 
bloody  Irish  rebels  null  and  void ;  to  detest  popery,  prelacy, 
etc.,  etc.  LitUe  scrupulous  as  Charles  was,  be  refused  to 
commit  an  act  so  repugnant  to  natural  duty.  Sut  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  woulil  be  supported  on  no  other  terms.  He 
therefore  affixed  his  signature  to  the  instrument,  (Aug.  16,) 
nn  act  in  which  no  one  could  believe  him  to  be  sincere ;  yet 
—  the  zealots  were  filled  wiih  joy,  and  the  cloud  of  guilt  being 
thus  dispelled,  the  ministers  assured  their  bearers  of  a  cer- 
tain viciory  over  a  "  blaspheming  general    and  a  sectarian 

Cromwell  finding  that  he  could  not  bring  the  Scots  to 
action  retired  to  Musselburg,  (SOfh,)  where  he  pot  hia  sick 
on  board  his  ships.  He  then  moved  to  Haddington,  and 
thence  to  Dunbar,  followed  by  Lesley,  who  occupied  the 
heights  of  Lammertnuir.  But  the  civilians  and  the  clergy, 
the  committees  of  the  estates  and  the  kirk,  would  no  longer 
be  advised  by  the  prudent  geueral ;  .fearing  now  that  the 
enemy  might  escape,  they  insisted  on  his  giving  battle. 
Cromwell  and  his  officers  had  been  seeking  the  Lord,  on 
which  occasion,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  he  felt  "  such  an 
enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer  and  such  quiet  upon  it,"  that 
he  assured  those  about  him  that  God  would  certainly  appear 
for  them.  As  they  were  walking  after  this  exercise  in  lord 
Roxburgh's  gardens,  and  viewing  the  Scottish  camp  with 
glasses,  Cromwell,  observing  a  great  motion  in  it,  «ried, 
"God  is  delivering  them  into  our  hands;  they  are  coming 
down  to  ua."  He  was  right ;  during  the  night,  which  was 
rainy  and  stormy,  the  Scots  descended  from  their  elevated 
station,  and  in  the  morning,  (Sept.  3,)  while  they  were  wet 
■and  weary,  they  were  fallen  .on  by  the  English  troops.  The 
ScMtish  horse  after  a  g.illnnt  hut  brief  resistance  were  broken 
und  routed ;  the  foot  then  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled, 
two  regiments  only  resisting,  who  bravely  perished  where 
they  stood.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  for  eight  miles ; 
three  thousand  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand,  with  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  taken.  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  opened  their  gates,  and  the  whole  country  south 
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of  the  Forth  submitted  to  the  English  general,  a  few  naatlei 
orily  holding  out. 

To  raise  a  uew  army  was  now  the  first  object  of  tho 
Scottish  government,  but  this  could  hardly  be  effected  if  the 
religious  test  were  retained  in  all  its  rigor.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  kirk,  oii  being  consulted,  passed  two  resolii. 
tions  to  the  following  effect :  those  who  had  made  defection, 
or  had  beeQ  hitherto  backward  in  the  work,  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  make  profession  of  repentance,  and  ou  doing 
so,  might  be  allowed  to  serve  and  to  defend  titeir  country. 
Mock  penitents  bow  appeared  in  abundanco;  royalists, 
engagers,  and  all  the  excluded  crowded  to  court  aud  camp, 
Bui  a  new  schism  hence  arose,  for  the  more  rigid  and  fa- 
natic portion  of  the  clergy  protested  against  the  resolutions 
as  an  insult  to  God  and  a  betrayal  of  the  good  cause.  The 
hirk  was  now  split  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters,  or 
Remonstrants,  for  the  five  most  fanatic  counties  of  the  west, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  Galloway,  Wigton,  and  Dumfries,  presented 
a  remonstrance  against  the  treaty  with  the  king,  aiid  required 
him  to  be  excluded  from  the  government. 

Charles  meantime,  weary  of  the  stale  of  pupilage  in  which 
he  was  held,  had  concerted  with  the  royalists  iu  the  High- 
lands to  make  his  escape  to  them.  One  afternoon,  (Oct  4,) 
having  gotten  out  of  Perth,  where  the  parliament  now  sat, 
under  pretence  of  hawking,  he  rode  forty-two  miles  to  a 
hovel  named  Clova  iu  the  Highlands,  where  his  friends  had 
promised  to  meet  him.  A  few  only  appeared,  and  colonel 
Montgomery,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  by 
Argyle,  lo  whom  his  plan  had  been  betrayed,  (by  Bucking- 
ham, it  is  said,)  persuaded  him  to  return.  This  Stm-i,  as  it 
was  named,  was,  however,  of  some  service  to  the  king,  as  it 
caused  him  to  be  treated  henceiortti  with  a  little  more  con- 
sideration. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  (1651)  Charles  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Scone.  When  he  had  sworn  on  his 
knees  and  witli  upraised  hand  to  observe  the  two  covenants, 
to  maintain  presbytery,  govern  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  land,  and  root  out  false  religion  and  heresy, 
the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  msrquess  of  Ar- 
gyle, and  nobility  and  people  swore  allegiance  to  him.  His 
friends  were  now  admitted  to  parliament,  and  to  gain  Ar- 
gyle more  entirely  to  his  side  he  hinted  ai  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter  ;  but  that  wary  nobleman  was  not  to  be  caught 
Dy  an  offer  in  which  he  knew  he  was  not  sincere. 

By  the  joint  exertions  of  all  parties,  an  army  of  twent) 
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thimaand  men  was  assembled  at  Stirling  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  liing  himself  tonk  the  chief  command,  with 
Hamilton  for  his  lieutenant,  and  Lesley  for  his  major-gen- 
eral. The  passes  of  the  Forth  were  secured,  and  the  army 
was  encamped  in  a  strong  position  at  the  Torwood,  near 
Stirling.  Cromwell,  who  liad  been  suifering  so  severely  from 
ague  as  to  have  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England, 
finding  himself  unexpectedly  hefter  at  the  approach  of 
summer,  resumed  operations  in  July.  By  means  of  a  fleet 
of  boats  which  had  been  collected  a  Queen's -ferry,  Overton 
passed  over  and  fortified  a  hill  at  Inverkething;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lambert;  the  Scottish  force  sent  to  oppose  them 
was  driven  oif,  (21st ;)  Cromwell  lost  no  time  in  transporting 
over  the  remainder  of  the  army ;  the  whole  of  Fife  was  rap- 
idly reduced,  and  Perth  opened  her  gates.  The  communi- 
cations of  the  royal  army  with  the  north  were  now  cut  off, 
and  if  it  remained  in  its  present  position  it  must  either 
starve,  disband,  or  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  In  this  dilemma 
the  king  proposed  the  desperate  expedient  of  a  march  into 
England;  Argyle  alone  opposed  it  in  the  council,  and  when 
his  reasons  were  rejected  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to 
his  estates.  The  king  then  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand 
men  left  Stirling  (July  31)  on  his  way  for  England.  Crom- 
well immediately  sent  Lambert  with  a  body  of  three  thousand 
horse  to  hang  on  his  rear,  and  he  ordered  Harrison  to  ad- 
vance from  Newcastle  with  an  equal  number  to  press  on  his 
flank  ;  he  himself,  leaving  Monk  with  five  thousand  men  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  moved  rapidly  (Aug.  7) 
in  the  direction  of  York. 

Charles  entered  England  at  Carlisle;  at  Warrington 
(16th)  Lambert  and  Harrison  attempted  to  prevent  his 
passage  of  the  Mersey,  but  they  were  not  in  time  to  break 
down  the  bridge,  and  he  passed  them  by,  and  marching  rap- 
idly through  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  came  to  Worcester, 
(a2d,)  where  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  mayor  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The  aspect  of  his 
affairs  was,  however,  by  no  means  cheering.  The  royalists 
had  not  been  prepared,  and  few  of  them  came  to  join  him  ; 
the  commiltee  of  the  kirk  forbade  any  one  to  be  employed 
who  did  not  lake  the  covenant;  and  the  attempts  of  Massey, 
the  defender  of  Gloucester,  who  was  now  one  of  (he  royal 
commanders,  to  raise  men  in  Lancashire,  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

At  the  first  tntellig'nce  of  the  king's  march  into  England 
the  council  of  stale  were  in  great  alarm,  for  they  supposed 
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that  it  must  have  been  coDcerted  with  the  presbyter laos,  and 
they  expected  the  royalists 'every  where  lo  rise;  (hey  even 
suspected  Cromwell  of  treachery.  They  soon,  however,  re- 
sumed their  courage;  they  caused  the  declaration  which 
Charles  had  published  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman  ;  and  they  proclaimed  him  and  all  his  abet- 
tors guilty  of  high-treason ;  they  put  suspected  persons  into 
prison,*  and  ordered  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  counties 
to  marcli  toward  Worcester.  Cromwell  himself  soon  ar- 
rived, (28th,J  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  royalists  were  not  half  the  number,  and 
but  a  sixth  part  of  them  English.  That  very  day  Lambert 
made  himself  master  of  the  bridge  over  the  Severn  at  Upton. 
in  the  defence  of  which  Massey  received  a  severe  wound, 
whicb  deprived  the  royal  army  of  his  valuable  services.  On 
the  3d  of  September  (the  day  of  the  victory  of  Dunbar) 
Fleetwood,  advancing  from  Upton  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Severn,  proceeded  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Team,  while 
Cromwell  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severn  to  come 
to  his  aid.  The  Scots,  having  the  advantage  of  the  numerous 
hedges  in  that  part,  fougni  gallantly;  but  Cromwell  having 
passed  over  some  regiments,  they  were  at  length  driven  back 
to  the  city.  Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  royal  forces 
issued  from  the  town  and  attacked  the  troops  on  that  side. 
At  first  their  efforts  were  successful,  but  they  were  finally 
driven  back  by  Cromwell's  veteran  reserve  and  forced  into 
the  city.  Cromwell  stormed  the  fort  named  Fort  Royal,  put 
Us  garrison  of  iineen  hundred  men  to  the  sword,  and  turned 
its  guns  on  the  town,  which  the  royalists  speedily  abandoned. 
The  battle  had  lasted  five  hours;  the  Scots  had  fought  nobly, 
"  This  has  been,"  said  Cromwell  in  bis  despatch,  "  a  very 
glorious  mercy,  and  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five  hours 
as  ever  I  have  seen."  Of  ihe  vanquished  three  thousand 
men  were  slain,  of  the  victors  only  two  hundred  ;  but  as  the 
whole  country  rose  against  the  Scots,  whose  speech  betrayed 
them,  the  number  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to  ten  thousand. 
Among  these  were  the  earls  of  Derby,  Cleveland,  and  Shrews- 
bury  of  the  English  nobility,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  (who 
was  mortally  wounded,)  the  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Rothes, 
and  Kelly,  and  the  lords  Sinclair,  Kenmuir,  and  Spynie  of 
the  Scottish ;  also  the  generals  Lesley,  Middlelon,  and  Mas- 

*  The  very  dnj  that  Chailes  entered  Woro.pster,  a  preabjterian  cler 
Tower-liiU  for  their  share  in  a.  conspiracy  iti  favor  nf  royalty. 
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gey.  The  earl .  of  Derby  and  two  others  were  tried  by  s 
court-martial  at  Chester  and  put  to  death ;  the  others  were 
kept  in  prison,  from  which  Mnssey  and  Middlelon  escaped. 
"  It  is  certain,"  says  Godwin^. "  there  was  on  the  whole  a 
great  spirit  of  ciemency  displayed  in  the  limits  the  goyern- 
iiient  thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  itself  on  this  occasion. 
Of  the  common  soldiers  taken  prisoners,  the  greater  part 
were  sent. to  t'le  plantations,  [as  slaves,]  and  fifteen  hundred 
wore  granted  to  the  Guinea  merchants,  and  employed  to 
work  in  (he  mines  of  Africa."  Not  one  word  of  reprehen- 
sion haa  the  historian  to  bestow  on  this  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  freeborn  soldiers  of  an  independent  nation  !  The 
republicans  seemed  resolved,  we  may  see,  to  tread  faithfully 
in  the  foot-print  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  parliament  voted  Cromwell  an  estate  of  4000/.  a  year, 
in  addition  to  that  of  25002.  a  year  already  given  him.  It 
was  also  voted  that  Hampton-ooiirt  should  be  Sited  up  for  his 
residence.  Lambert,  Whalley,  Monk,  and  others  bad  also 
estates  granted  to  them, 

T lie  dangers  and  escapes  of  Charles  after  the  defeat  of 
Worcester  are  so  interesting  in  themselves,  and  aerve  so 
much  to  display  the  nobler  and  more  generous  feeiings  of 
our  nature,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  relating  them  some- 
whal  in  detail. 

Charles,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  courage  during  the 
battle,  left  the  town  with  the  Scottish  horse;  but  he  patted 
from  them  during  the  night  witli  about  sixty  followers,  and 
proceeded  to  Boscobel-houae  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  a 
catholic  gentleman  named  Gifford.  He  was,  however,  con- 
ducted instead  to  Whiteladies,  another  of  Gifford's  houses, 
and  here  his  companions  took  leave  of  him.  He  cut  off  his 
hair,  stained  his  face  and  hands,  and  putting  on  the  coarse, 
threadbare  clothes  of  a'rustic,  went  forth  in  the  morning  with 
a  bill  in  his  hand,  as  a  woodcutter,  in  the  company  of  four 
brothers,  laboring  men,  named  Penderel,  and  Yates  their 
brother-in-law,  all  catholics.  One  of  them  accompanied  him 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  while  the  rest  kept  watch. 
As  the  day  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  Charles  was  weary  with 
his  previous  exertions,  his  companion  spread  a  blanket  for 
him  under  a  tree,  whither  Yates's  wife  brought  him  some  food. 
He  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  her,  but  she  assured  him  that 
she  would  die  sooner  than  betray  him  ;  and  the  aged  mother 
of  the  I'enderels,  when  she  came  to  see  him,  fell  on  her  knees 
and  blessed  God  for  having  chosen  her  sons  to  save  the  life 
of  their  king; 
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About  nine  in  the  evening  ihe  king  and  Richard  Penderel 
left  the  wood  and  proceeded  to  Madeley,  the  house  of  anoiher 
catholic  gentleman  named  Wolf,  which  was  near  the  Severn 
it  being  his  intention  to  pass  over  into  Wdea.  Thej  did  not 
reach  it  till  midnight ;  all  the  nest  day  (5th)  they  remained 
concealed  behind  the  hay  in  a  barn,  while  Wolf  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  river.  But  all  the  bridges  were  gnarded  and  all 
the  boats  secured,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
their  design,  and,  when  night  set  in,  to  direct  their  steps  to 
Boscobel.  Here  the  king  met  colonel  Careless,  a  catholic 
loyalist,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  very  numerous  about  there, 
they  both  concealed  themselves  all  the  next  day  (6th)  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  an  oak-tree  which  grew  close  to  the  foot- 
path in  a  meadow  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  ;  whence  they 
could  frequently  discern  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiers  as  they 
passed  through  the  trees.  In  the  night  they  returned  to  the 
house,  where  Charles  remained  quietly  al!  the  next  day, 
(7th,)  which  was  Sunday.  On  Monday  (8th)  he  received  a 
message  from  lord  WUmot,  to  meet  him  at  Moaeley,  the  house 
of  Mr.  Whitegrave,  also  a  recusant.  As  his  feel  had  been 
cut  and  blistered  by  the  walk  to  and  from  Madeley,  he  rode  a 
horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  Penderels,  the  six  brothers  at- 
tending him  armed.  Here  a  new  plan  of  escape  was  devised 
for  him;  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lane  of  Benliey,  a  protestant 
gentleman  in  that  neighborhood,  had  obtained  a  pass  to  go 
visit  Mrs.  Norton,  her  relation,  near  Bristol,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  king  should  ride  before  her  as  her  servant. 
To  this  he  readily  consented,  and  in  the  night  Wiltnot  went 
to  Bentley-  to  make  the  arrangements.  Next  day  (9th)  a 
party  of  troopers  came ;  the  king  was  shut  up  in  the  Priest's 
Hole,  but  they  departed  without  searching  the  house.  In 
the  night  he  went  to  Bentley,  and  on  the  second  day,  (llth,) 
equipped  in  a  suit  of  gray  he  mounted  before  Miss  Lane; 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Lassells,  rode  beside  them,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  (14th)  they  reached  Mr.  Norton's  in  safely.  Wilmot, 
who  had  boldly  ridden  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist  and  dogs  at 
his  heels,  also  eluded  discovery,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
sir  John  Winter's  in  the  neighborhood. 

Miss  Lane,  pretending  that  her  serTant  was  unwell,  ob- 
tained a  separate  apartment  for  him ;  but  the  butler,  who  had 
been  a  servant  in  the  palace  at  Richmond,  recognized  liim 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  He  told  his  suspicions  to  Lassells, 
and  the  king  then  deemed  it  his  wisest  course  to  confide  in 
him.  His  confidence  was  not  deceived;  the  man  was  frfith- 
ful  and  zealous.     By  his  means  Wilmot  had  a  private  meet- 
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ing  with  tlie  king,  (I7tli;)  and  as  the  butler  had  inquired 
witliout  success  for  a  ship  to  talie  hira  to  France  or  Spain, 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  to  colonel  Windham's  at 
Treut,  near  Sherburn  in  Dorset,  and  that  a  letter,  as  if  her 
father  was  dangerously  iil,  should  be  gi?en  to  Miss  Lane  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  her  sudden  departure.  They  there- 
fc-re  left  Mr.  Norton's  the  next  morning,  (18th,)  and  reached 
'I  rent  the  following  day.  Miss  Lane  and  I.assella  then  re- 
turned home. 

A  ship  was  soon  hired  at  Lyme  to  convey  n  gentleman  and 
his  servant  (Wilmot  and  the  king)  to  France.  They  went 
down  in  the  evening,  (SOd,)  Charlea  riding  before  a  young 
lady,  to  a  litiie  inn  at  Charmouth,  where  they  were  to  be 
taken  on  board ;  but  no  bark  came,  for  when  the  ms'-ter  was 
leaving  his  house  for  the  purpose,  his  wife  stopped  him  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  stir.  At  dawn  {24t!i)  Wilmot  went 
to  Lyme  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disappointment:  the 
others  meantime  rode  to  Bridport,  which  was  full  of  soldiers; 
Charles  led  the  horses  through  them  into  the  inn-yard,  rudely 
pushing  them  out  of  the  way.  But  the  hostler  here  claimed 
acquaintance  with  him,  saying  he  knew  him  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Potter  at  Exeter,  (in  whose  house  Charles  really  had 
lodged.)  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  hostler's 
memory,  the  king  replied,  "  Trtie,  I  did  live  with  him,  but  I 
have  no  time  now;  we  will  renew  our  acquaintance  over  a 
pot  of  beer  on  my  return  to  London." 

When  Witaiot  came  to  say  that  the  master  would  not  put 
to  sea,  they  rode  back  to  Trent,  where  the  king  staid  till 
the  8th  of  October,  when  he  removed  to  Heale  near  Salisbury, 
the  residence  of  a  widow-lady  named  Hyde,  where  he  re- 
mained concealed  for  five  days,  during  which  colonel  Gunter, 
through  one  Manaeil,  a. merchant,  engaged  the  master  of  a 
collier  which  was  lying  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex.  Charles 
rode  to  the  adjoining  fishing-village  of  Brighthelmslone, 
(15th,)  where  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  the  colonels  Philips 
and  Gunter,  and  Mansell,  and  Tattershall,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel.  This  Inst  recognized  the  king,  having  been  detained 
in  the  river  by  him  in  1648.  He  called  Mansell  aside  and 
complained  of  fraud;  the  king  when  informed  took  no  notice, 
but  kept  them  all  drinking  and  smoking  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  set  out  for  Shoreham.  Ere  he  departed,  as 
he  was  aione,  the  landlord  came  behind  him  and  kissed  his 
hand,  which  was  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  saying,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  I  livi  I  shall  be  a  lord  and  ny  wife  a  lady." 
The  king  laughed. 
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When  they  were  aboard,  T  1 

his  fidelity.     Tha  ship  wlie         d      «    g.  «    ■    'g  «■■■-- 

shore    iis   if  for   Deal,  whi  h        1  I        d      At   five, 

Charles,  as  had  been  arrang  d     di         d  tl  w  saying 

that  he  and  his  companioa  were  flying  from  their  credilors, 
and  begged  ihem  to  join  him  in  prevailing  on  the  captain  to 
land  them  in  Prance ;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them  twenty 
shillings  to  drink.  The  Bailors  became  zealous  advocates; 
Tattershall  made  many  objections;  at  length  he  aflected  to 
yield,  and  next  morning  (I7th)  the  two  adventurers  were 
put  ashore  at  Fechamp  in  Normandy. 

Upwards  of  forty  persons,  it  appears,  were  privy  to  the  es- 
cape of  Charles;  a  reward  of  1000/.  had  been  offered  (Sept. 
9)  for  his  apprehension ;  yet  no  one,  not  even  a  servant,  was 
base  enough  to  betray  him.  This  surely  is  creditable  to  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  object  of 
such  devotion  should  have  afterwards  proved  so  worthless  * 

The  Channel-Isies,  Soilly,  Man,  and  the  colonies  of  Bar- 
badoes  and  Virginia  were  reduced  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  only  remained  to  occupy  the  attentioci 
of  the  council  of  state. 

In  the  former  country,  after  the  loss  of  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, there  remained  no  force  to  oppose  to  Monk.  Stirling 
had  aiready  capitulated,  (Aug.  14.)  and  Dundee  had  been 
taken  by  storm  and  ail  within  it  ruthlessly  massacred,  (Sept. 
1.)  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  opened  tbeir 
gates,  and  English  detachments  even  visited  the  Orkney  and 
Zetland  isles.  The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Baicarvas  retired 
to  the  Highlands,  where  Argyle  was  endeavoring  to  organize 
a  system  of  resistance;  but  they  preferred  submission  to  the 
English  to  a  union  with  him,  and  he  only  had  tiie  honor  of 
being  the  last  to  yield.  A  commission  of  eight  persona 
(among  whom  were  Vane  and  St.  John,)  for  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  was  appointed.  The  object  in  view  was  to  form  an 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  countries,  for  which  purpose 
delegates  were  summoned  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  Dal- 
keith. Tothisproject  both  the  national  and  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  people  were  adverse ;  but  they  were  of  little  avail 
sgamst  superior  power.  Ere,  however,  the  terms  of  union 
could  be  adjusted,  the  parliament  of  England  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Scotland  remained  a  eon^iuered  country  ;  a  chain 

•  After  tlic  Restoration,  CnrelcEg  and  the  Penderela  were  rewarrlod 
tij  Ihc  king;  Mise  Lane  and  colonel  Windham  by  the  psrhnmi'nt 
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of  new  I'orts  which  extendei!  to  its  remotest  parts  securing 
its  tranquillity  and  reminding  the  people  of  their  subjection. 

The  total  couquest  of  Ireland  also  was  achieved.  After 
the  departure  of  Cromwell,  Ireton  had  reduced  Waterford 
and  Carlow,  while  air  Charles  Coote  wa  eq  lally  successful  in 
Ulster,  and  lord  Broghil  in  MunstPr  Connaught  and  the 
city  of  Limerick  only  remained  to  the  Irish  Ormot  d  thwart 
ed  and  impeded  in  every  possible  manner  by  the  priesthood 
quitted  the  kingdom,  {Dec.  7,)  leaving  his  uneasy  seat  to  be 
iillcd  by  the  marquess  of  Clanricaide  a  catholic  nobleman 
of  high  honor  and  unsullied  loyalty  A  negotiation  was 
meautime  going  on  with  that  pn  loely  eondottiere  the  d  ike 
of  Lorraine  for  the  service  of  himself  and  his  army  but  he 
required  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors  the  t  tie  of 
'  Protector-royal,'  with  (he  chief  civ  1  ai  d  ra  Irtary  authority 
to  be  retained  until  Chiirles  Stuarf  shou  d  repay  him  his  es 
penaes.  To  these  extravagant  demands  the  agents  sent  to 
Brussels  subscribed,  (July  27, 1651  )  1  ut  Clanricdrde  reject 
ed  them  with  indignation,  and  the  urrest  of  the  duke  by  the 
Spanish  government  soon  put  an  end  to  all  hjpes  from  that 
quarter. 

Ireton  opened  the  campaign  of  1551  w  th  tbe  s  ege  ol  Lim 
erick,  (June  11.)  It  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men 
under  Hugh  O'Neal,  the  gallant  defender  of  Clonmel,  but 
the  keys  of  the  gates  and  the  government  of  the  city  remained 
with  the  mayor.  Coote  advanced  from  the  north,  and  in 
spite  of  Clanrioarde  pushed  on  to  Portumna  and  Athunree ; 
Broghil  defeated  lord  Muskerry,  the  catholic  commander  in 
Munster;  Ireton  himself  forced  the  passage  of  the  Shannon 
at  Kiilaloe,  and  transported  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  Clare 
side  of  that  river ;  and  Limerick  was  thus  shut  in  on  all  sides. 
The  defence  was  gallant,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of 
four  months  and  a  wide  breach  had  been  effected  in  the  walls, 
that  the  people  and  the  garrison  consented  to  treat,  {Oct.  27.) 
Twenty-two  persons  were  excepted  from  mercy,  of  whom  five, 
namely,  the  bishop  of  Emiy,  Wolf,  a  turbulent  friar,  Stretch, 
the  mayor,  Barrow,  one  of  theiown-council,  and  general  Pur- 
cel,  were  executed.  The  intercession  of  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  which  tried  him  saved  the  life  of  the  brave 
CNeal,  Iretnn  did  not  long  outlive  his  conquest;  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  plague,  which  was  then  raging  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  {Nov.  25.)  His  remains  were  transmitted  to 
England  and  honored  with  a  magnificent  funeral  in  West- 
minster-abbey, and  an  estate  of  2000^.  a  year  was  settled  on 
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his  family.  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow,  who  succeeded  t» 
the  command,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country  in 
the  following  year. 

The  parliament  appointed  Lambert  to  the  office  of  lord- 
deputy  in  Ireland,  (Jan.  30,  1652,)  but  bis  commission  wa? 
only  for  six  months.  Lambert,  a  vain,  ostentations  man, 
went  to  great  expense,  laying  out  not  less  than  51)00i.  on  his 
coach  and  equipage,  but  a  simple  accident  came  to  terminate 
hia  visions  of  glory.  His  wife  and  Ireton's  widow  happened 
to  meet  in  the  park ;  the  former,  as  the  lady  of  the  actual 
deputy,  claimed  precedence.  The  mortified  relict  com- 
plained to  her  father ;  about  the  same  time  she  gave  her  hand 
to  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood,  who  was  now  a  Widower ; 
and  to  complete  her  triumph  over  her  rival,  it  now  only  re- 
mained that  he  and  not  Lambert  should  be  the  deputy,  and 
this  was  thus  effected.  Cromwell's  commiaaion  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  a  deputy  without  a 
lord-lieutenant  was  a  aolecism.  Some,  indeed,  objected  to 
these  titles  altogether,  as  savoring  too  much  ofmonarchy. 
but  it  waa  proposed  to  renew  Cromwell's  commi^ion.  Tbia 
however,  he  declined.  It  was  then  proposed  to  limit  Lam 
bert's  commission  for  six  months,  but  he  took  huff  and  sen' 
in  hia  resignation,  (May  17.)  Cromwell  was  then  em 
powered  to  appoint  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  Ireland 
and  he  nominated  Fleetwood,  {July  9;)  he,  however,  reim 
bursed  Lambert  the  expenses  he  had  been  at. 

Commissioners,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  were  appointee 
W  regulate  the  aiFaira  of  Ireland.  The  people  of  that  mosi 
unhappy  country  were  treated  as  we  shall  now  proceed  tc 

Each  chief,  as  he  submitted,  was  allowed  to  levy  a  certain 
number  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  catholic  princes  of  the 
continent,  and  take  them  out  of  the  country.  A  great  num- 
ber of  women  and  boys  were  at  various  times  carried  away 
to  America  and  the  West  Indies,*  By  the  'Act  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,'  (Aug,  12,  1659,)  a  general  pardon  waff 
extended  to  all  the  inferior  people.  Of  the  persons  of  prop, 
erty  the  following  classes  were  "excepted  from  pardon  ot 
life  and  estate."  1.  All  those  who  before  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1642,  had  had  any  share  in  therebellicn,  massacres 


*  Sir  WilliBm  Petty  says,  tliot  6000  boys  ojid  women  iicre  senl 
iwny,  (m  all  of  course  ;)  one  catliolie  writer  said  60,000,  and  anothpr 
100,000!  !    See  Lini^nrd,  xi.  131. 
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rtc,  2.  All  who  sat  or  voted  in  ,he  general  assembly  at  Kil- 
kenny before  the  Isl  of  May,  1C43.  3.  All  Jesuits  and  other 
popish  priests  who  had  in  any  manner  aided  or  abetted  the 
aforesaid  rebellion,  massacres,  etc.  4.  The  earlsof  Orniond, 
Castlehaveu,  Claurioarde,  and  nineteen  other  noblemen,  witJi 
Bramhall  the  protestani  bishop  of  Derry,  and  eighty-one  bar- 
onets, knights,  and  gentlemen,  all  mentioned  by  name.  5. 
All  who  since  the  1st  of  October,  1641,  had  slain  any  persons 
in  the  English  interest,  soldiers  or  others,  except  in  war. 
6.  All  who  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  within  twenty-eighi 
-  days.  All  other  persons  not  included  in  those  exceptions, 
who  had  borne  command,  or  exercised  office  ir  the  war 
against  the  parliament,  to  forfeit  two  thirds  of  tbei  estates, 
and  to  retain  the  remaining  third,  or  to  receive  lands  to  the 
same  value  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  persons  who 
had  resided  in  Ireland  from  October,  1641,  to  March,  1650, 
and  had  not  been  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  from  Au- 
gust, 1649,  to  March,  1650,  or  otherwise  manifested  their  good 
affection  lo  llie  commonweahh,  were  to  forfeit  one  third  of 
their  estates. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  parliament  to  transport  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  original  Irish  beyond  the  Shannon,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  a  great  part  of  Leinster 
and  of  Muneter,  in  which,  at  the  present  day,  scarcely  any 
of  the  original  Irish  have  any  landed  property  but  what  is  of 
late  acquisition.  The  land  assigned  in  Connaught  in  lieu  of 
their  thirds  exceeded  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  good  number  had  migrated, 
while  the  paucity  of  names  belonging  to  the  septs  of  Leinster 
and  Munstec  in  that  province  would  appear  lo  give  a  differ- 
ent result.  At  all  events,  the  great  prevalence  of  Irish  names 
among  the  peasantry  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  their  re- 
tention of  the  Irish  language,  prove  that  t/iey,  at  least,  were 
undisturbed.  The  forfeited  lands  were  divided  among  the 
adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  on  the  faith  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  soldiers  who  bad 
served  in  Ireland  from  the  time  that  Cromwell  took  the  com- 
mind  Europe  had  not  witnessed  such  a  transfer  of  landed 
property  b)  conquest  smi-e  the  subjugatmn  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire by  the  Turks,  and  that  of  Granida  by  the  Spaniards 
Cdtholic  nriters  naturally  exclaim  against  the  treatment  ex 
perienced  by  the  native  Iriih  on  this  occasion,  and  we  ire 
fir  from  giving  It  unqualified  approbation  He  would,  how- 
ever, remind  them  oi  the  expulsion  of  the  Morisi,oes,  and 
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the  revocation  of  fhe  edici  of  Nantes  by  the  catholic  sove- 
reigns of  Spain  and  Prance.* 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  act  was  rigorously 
carried  into  effect.  It  wns  not  so  by  any  means.  Many, 
even  of  those  who  were  oxcepted  by  name,  retained  or  after- 
wards recovered  their  estates.  In  like  manner,  tiiough  a 
court  was  established  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murders  and  massacres  of  the  protestants, 
but  few  were  executed,  and  those  only  persons  of  some  rank, 
such  as  lord  Mayo  in  Connaught,  sir  Phelim  O'Neal  in 
Ulster,  and  in  Leinster  Luke  Toole,  the  bead  of  one  of  the 
septs  of  Wicklow,  c  1  1  L  '  Moo  L  is  Dennley,  and 
some  others.     The  m  ^     g  raid  was  burnt 

for  the  murders  sh     h  d       m         d  h  this   aggrava- 

tion," says  Ludlow  d  w  uld  make  can- 

dles of  their  fat."     Tb       h        n      b  uted  is  said  to 

have  been  about  two  h  d  d  wh  h  k  t  probable  that 
the  inferior  agents  w       n  gh  after      Indeed, 

as  they  massacred  their  victims  by  wholesale,  it  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  procure  evidence. 

This  conquest  strongly  resembleh  that  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  and  as  this  last  gave  origin  to  the  bands  of  out- 
laws, so  that  of  Ireland  produced  the  Rapparees  or  Tories, 
who  harbored  in  the  woods  and  bogs,  whence  they  issued  to 
commit  their  ravages  in  the  open  country.  They  proved  so 
formidable  that  rewards  were  set  on  their  heads,  1601.  for 
that  of  the  captain,  40/.  for  that  of  a  common  Tory.f 


■  Even  while  we  wnte,  (IS33,)  accounta  reach  (is  of  the  espulalon  of 
the  prolestnnt  inhnbilants  of  one  of  the  snllevB  of  the  Tyrol  by  the 
AustriBngovernraent— the  most  tolerantofealJiolic  powers.  Well  did 
Pjm  describe  the  epirif,  of  popety  ! 

t  Rapparee  ib  b  coitupt'ion  of  roiier,  Tory  comes  from  the  Icish 
verb  "  toruighim,"  to  rob.  The  biirbarlBro  of'the  Irish  al  this  time  is 
almost  incredible.  "  Near  this  place,"  says  Ludlow,  (i.  38>,)  "  lay  the 
ereaghtoeiA'gen.  O'Neal,  son  to  that  O'Neal  who  after  several  years' 
impriaonment  in  the  Tower  of  London  died  there.  He  came  over  from 
the  service  of  the  kingofSpain  tobe  lieol.-generaltothe  army  of  Owen 
Roe  O'Neal ;  but  upon  some  jealonay  or  pardcular  discontent  was  laid 
aside.  This  man  with  his  wife  (who  he  snid  was  niece  to  the  duohesa 
of  ArtoiB)andsome  children  reinoved,a9  the  Irish  do  genera! iy  in  Uiosp 
parts,  with  their  tenants  and  cattle,  from  one  place  to  another  where 
there  is  conveniency  of  grass,  water,  and  wood;  and  there  havini;  built 
a  house,  which  they  do  oommonly  in  an  lionr  or  twr  theystay  till  th<f^ 
want  grass  and  tJien  dislodge  toanotherstation."  One  mi^littiiink  he 
WIS  describing  an  oidoo  of  Turkmans.  The  Gypsies  are  the  aiitV  par- 
allel Europe  affords. 
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We  are  now  to  view  the  foreign  relations  of  the  c 
wealth.  Amily  prevailed  between  it  and  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  with  the  eccentric  Christina  of  Sweden,  The 
iiist  dispute-  was  with  the  king  of  Portugal  on  the  ibilowing 
account. 

We  have  seen  that  a  part  of  the  English  fleet  went  over 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  was  put  under  the  command 
of  prince  Rupert,  to  cooperate  with  Ormond  in  Ireland. 
The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  formation  of  the 
commonwealth,  turned  their  attention  to  the  navy ;  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  as  a  presbyterian,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
lord-admiral,'  and  (as  the  nava!  did  not  as  ;et  form  a  distinct 
profession)  the  colonels  Blake,  Dean,  and  Popham  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  at  sea,  and  a  board  of  three,  with  sir 
Henry  Vane  at  its  head,  was  to  manage  the  affairs  of 'he  ad- 
miralty. Chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Vane  a  formidable 
fleet  was  got  to  sea,  and  Rupert  was  blockaded  in  the  harbor 
of  Kiusale.  Afler  some  months  he  broke  through  the  block- 
ading squadron  with  the  los?  of  three  ships,  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Spain,      dl  d        i     Tigus.     In  the  spring 

(1650)  Blake  app        d         h  hi  that  river,  and  re- 

quiredto  be  all  w  d  d         ok  the  pirate,  aa  he 

styled  the  prinu        Tl        as  d       d  as  he  attempted  to 

force  his  way  h  w  fi  d  by  h  guns  of  the  castle  of 
Beiem.     He  the  dh        If        h    mouth  of  the  river 

and  captured  th     P        g  h  en ;   the  king  In  re- 

turn threw  the  E  gl  h  n  h  ts  I  bon  into  prison  and 
seized  their  go  d       F      f  I    h  of  the  effects  of  a 

war  with  the  ne  pi!  h  f  da  pert  to  quit  the  Ta- 
giis,  and  he  sent  an  envoy  to  London  to  explahi  his  conduct 
It  was  long  before  matters  could  be  accommodated,  hut  the 
affair  terminated  at  last  (Jan.  1653)  in  very  valuable  privi- 
leges being  conceded  to  the  English  traders.  Rupert  when 
driven  from  the  Tagus  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  piracy,  capturing  English.  Spanish, 
and  Genoes"  vessels;  he  thence  went  to  the  West  Indies 
and  pursued  a  similar  course,  till,  having  lost  one  of  his 
ships  with  his  brother,  prince  Maurice,  in  a  hurricane,  he 
sailed  to  the  port  of  Nantes  in  France,  where  he  sold  his 
two  remaining  vessels  to  the  French  government,  (Mar. 
165a.) 

The  war  with  the  United  Provinces  which  succeeded  was 
of  much  more  importance.  During  the  lives  of  the  princes 
d£  Orange,  who  were  connected  with  the  royal  family  of 
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England,  the  States  wete  favorable  to  their  cause ;  but  on  the 
death  of  William  of  Orange,  (Nov.  6,  1650,)  tbe  republicar 
party  got  the  ascendency.  The  English  parliament  forthwith 
joined  St.  John  with  Strickland,  their  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  in  an  embassy,  of  which  the  object  was  to  propose 
a  strict  alliance  and  union  between  the  two  countries ;  but 
owing  to  various  causes  (one  of  which  was  said  to  be  Bt. 
John's  haughtiness)  the  envoys  returned  without  having  ef- 
fected their  purpose.  The  States  are  also  said  to  have  de- 
layed till  they  should  have  seen  the  result  of  the  eouteat  b& 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  king  of  Scots.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester  they  sent  envoys  to  London,  but  the  parlia- 
ment was  now  elate  with  triumph,  and  St.  John  had  already 
commenced  his  plan  of  vengeance.  At  his  instigation  White- 
locke  had  inttoduced  (Aug.  5)  the  celebrated  'Navigation 
Act,'  which  was  calculated  to  give  such  a  blow  to  the  Dutch 
commercial  prosperity.  Letters  of  marque  had  also  been 
issued  to  sundry  merchants  and  many  prizes  had  been  made. 

The  Dutch  early  in  the  following  year  (1651)  equipped  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  to  protect  their  commerce, 
as  they  asserted.  Their  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  came  (May 
19)  with  forty  ships  into  the  Downs  where  Blake  was  lying 
with  twenty  sail,  and,  on  being  required  to  strike  his  Hag, 
his  reply,  it  is  said,  was  a  broadside.  An  action  ensued, 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  retired  with  the  loss  of  two  ships. 
Who  was  the  aggressor  is  uncertain;  the  English  said 
Tromp  had  no  right  to  come  off  their  coast  and  to  lire  with- 
out provocation ;  Tromp  asserted  that  he  had  been  driven 
there  by  stress  of  weather,  and  (hat  be  was  preparing  to  sa- 
lute the  English  admiral  when  the  latter  fired  at  him.  The 
States  sent  over  Pauw,  the  grand -pensionary  of  Holland,  to 
explain  and  apologize,  but  the  parliament  would  not  abate  of 
their  haughtiness.  They  insisted  on  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  compensation  for  their  losses  and  the  charges  they  had 
been  at,  and  finally  (July  9)  issued  a  declaratioii  of  war. 

While  sir  George  Ayscue,  who  was  just  returned  from  the 
West  Indies,  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  channel,  Blake 
sailed  to  the  north,  where  the  Dutch  were  engaged  in  the 
herring-fishery.  He  captured  the  ships  which  guarded  the 
fishing-buBses,  made  these  last  pay  the  duty  of  every  tenth 
herring,  and  sent  them  home  with  orders  not  to  fish  again 
without  license.  Van  Tromp  had  pot  to  sea  with  seventy 
Ball,  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  engage  Ayscue  a  ca  m  came 
on,  and  vrhen  he  went  in  search  of  Blake  a  storm  scattered 
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1)19  fleel  and  five  of  his  shi|«  were  captured.  On  his  retiiru 
home  he  was  received  with  murmurs  and  reproaches,  and  lie 
laid  down  his  commission  id  disgust, 

De  Ruytet  succeeded  Tromp  in  the  command,  As  he 
was  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  he  was  aitacked  by 
Ayscue  off  Plymouth,  (Aug.  16.)  The  forces  were  about 
equal,  but  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  side  of  (he  Dutch, 
and  Ayscue,  who  was  suspected  of  royalism,  was  removed 
from  his  command,  with,  however,  a  grant  of  land  in  Ireland 
to  conao  e  him.  The  pensionary  De  Witt  having  joined  De 
Huyter,  and  taken  ihe  chief-  command,  an  indecisive  action 
was  fought  with  Biakeoffthe  coast  of  Kent,  (Sept.  28;)  night 
separated  the  combatants,  but  in  the  morning  the  Dutch  re- 
tired to  their  own  coast.  Van  Tromp  was  then  restored 
to  tlie  command,  and  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  seyenty  ships 
he  sailed  over  to  the  Downs,  where  Blake  was  lying  with 
about  half  the  number.  The  English  admiral  accepted  his 
chiillenge,  (Nov.  *);)  the  combat  lasted  ail  through  the  day. 
In  the  night  Blake,  who  had  lost  five  ships,  ran  up  the  rivei 
as  far  as  Leigh.  Tromp  sought  him  at  Harwich  and  Yar-' 
mouth,  and  then  kept  cruising  along  the  coast  from  theNorth 
Foreland  to  the  Isie  of  Wight,  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head, 
to  indicate  that  he  couid  sweep  the  English  off'  the  sea. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace.  The 
ships  were  refitted,  two  regiments  of  foot  were  embarked  as 
marines,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  were  raised.  Dean  and 
Monk  were  joined  iw  command  with  Blake,  and  with  seventy 
sail  they  stationed  themselves  across  the  channel  from  the 
Tsle  of  Portland  to  interrupt  Tromp,  who  was  convoying  a 
lleet  of  merchantmen.  Bla"ke  met  him  (Feb.  18,  1653)  off 
Cape  La  Hogue ;  the  action  which  ensued  was  obstinate , 
the  Dutch  lost  five,  the  English  one  ship,  and  Blake  himself 
was  severely  wounded.  The  engagement  was  continued 
through  the  two  following  days,  and  the  Dutch  owned  to 
the  loss  of  nine  ships  of  war  and  twenty-four  of  the  mer- 

This  was  (he  last  triumph  of  the  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament  Their  reign,  which  had  lasted  for  twelve  years, 
hid  now  reached  its  close;  they  were  doomed  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  servants. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  idea  of  sole  dominion  first  en- 
tered the  mind  of  Cromwell.  In  his  despatch  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester,  ^le  called  it  a  "  crovming  victory"  a  very 
simple  and  naturfl  expression  as  appears  to  us,  but  one  to 
which  his  enemies  gave  an   invidious  sense.      After  that   vie- 
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torj  he  became  so  eieyated,  that  Hugh  Peters,  as  they  ware 
on  their  return  to  London,  remarked  to  a  'riend,  "  that 
Cromwell  would  make  himself  a  king."*  In  tie  parliament 
Cromwell  was  ?ery  urgent  to  have  the  Act  of  Ohlivioii  passed, 
which  his  enemies  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  conciliate  the 
royalists.  He  soon  after  {Deo.  10)  invited  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal lawyers  and  officers  of  the  army  to  meet  him  at  tlio 
speaker's  house,  to  deliberate  on  the  settlement  of  the  nation. 
At  this  conference  the  military  men  were  for  a  republic,  the 
lawyers  for  a  limited  monarchy.  With  these  last  Cromwell 
agreed  ;  but  on  their  recommending  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  king  as  the  person  to  be  chosen  he  said  it  would  be  a 
business  of  more  than  ordinary  difGoiiity,  but  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "a  settlement  with  somewhat  of  monarchical 
power  in  it  would  be  very  effectual."  They  came  to  no  re- 
sult, but  Cromwell  had  gained  all  that  perhaps  he  wanted  — 
a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  all  these  different  persons 

Besides  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  Cromwell  forced  on  the  par- 
liament another  measure  which  had  long  slumbered  in  com- 
mittee, namely,  the  setting  a  term  to  their  own  duration. 
They  fixed  on  Nov.  4,  1654,  thus  giving  themselves  three 
years  longer  of  power  certain,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents 
for  the  time  to  come.  In  return  they  proposed  to  reduce  the 
army.  They  first  (Dec.  19)  disbanded  a  fourth  of  the  forces. 
They  were  proceeding  to  follow  up  the  blow,  when  (Aug,  13, 
1652)  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  army,  calling  for 
reform  in  the  law,  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion,  etc., 
tacitly  charging  them  with  neglect  of  their  duty  in  various 
ways :  they  took  the  hint,  and  desisted. 

In  the  following  November,  Cromwell  held  a  long  and 
confidential  discourse  with  Whitelocke,  in  which  he  assejted 
that  without  "  some  authority  so  full  and  high"  as  to  he 
able  to  restrain  them  both,  i(  vould  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  the  good  cause  by  the  collision,  between  the  par- 
liament and  the  army.  Whitelocke  told  him  that  he  could 
restrain  the  army,  but  that  the  parliament,  being  the  supreme 
authority,  could  only  be  controlled  by  its  own  good  sense  and 
virtue.  "  What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king? " 
cried  Cromwell.  Whitelocke  said,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease ,-  that  Cromwell  bad  already  the  power 
of  a  king  without  the  odium  ;  that  he  would  lose  many  of 
his  friends,  and  convert  the  national  quarrel  into  a  contest 
between  the  houses  o^  Cromwell  and  Stuart.     His  firjal  ad- 

"  Ludlow,  ii.  13. 
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vice  was,  that  Cromwell  should  make  a  private  treaty  with 
ihe  king  of  Scots,  and  place  him  on  the  throne  with  such 
conditions  as  should  secure  the  libertifs  of  the  nation,  and 
have  the  command  of  the  array  assured  to  himself.  Crom- 
well said  they  would  discourse  of  it  another  time,  and  they 
separated.  Whitelocke  observed  after  this  that  his  carriage 
toward  him  was  altered. 

It  is  remarkable  that  very  soon  after,  through  Cromwell's 
influence,  permission  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to 
30  to  reside  with  his  sister  the  princess  c."  Orange.*  This 
ooks  as  if  Cromwell  regarded  him  as  a  rival. 

During  the  winter  various  meetings  were  held  by  the 
officers,  at  which  Cromwell  took  care  to  aggravate  their 
discontent  against  the  statesmen,  whom  he  represented  as 
only  anxious  to  reserve  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments  of 
the  state  to  themselves.  An  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  was  his  great  object,  and  he  had  already  proposed 
that  in  the  interval  between  that  and  the  meeting  of  a  new 
one,  the  government  should  be  exercised  by  a  council  of 
forly,  composed  of  members  of  parliament  and  officers  of  the 
army.  The  affair,  however,  dragged  on  slowly  through  the 
house,  which  was  reluctant  to  lose  its  present  hold  on  power, 
and  the  impatience  of  Cromwell  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
strained. He  summoned  (Apr.  19)  a  meeting  of  parliamenf- 
meo  and  officers  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  to  devise  some 
mode  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  present  parliament. 
The  army  party  declared  thai  "  it  was  necessary  the  same 
should  be  done  one  way  or  the  other,"  for  which  Cromwell 
rebuked  them.  The  meeting  broke  up  late  at  night,  but  the 
subject  was  resumed  in  the  morning.  During  Ibe  discussion, 
word  was  brought  that  the  house  was  engaged  on  the  matter 
of  the  dissolution,  and  it  was  hoped  would  do  as  was  re- 
quired. Those  who  were  members  went  to  the  house ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  their  own  original  bill,  not  that 
of  the  army,  they  were  engaged  on.  and  that  they  were  about 
to  pass  it  at  once  that  it  might  obtain  the  force  of  law.  Har- 
rison "  most  sweetly  and  humbly "  urged  them  to  pause ; 
Itigoldsby  meantime  sped  away  to  Whitehall  Cromwell 
instantly  ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  to  follow  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house,  and  leaving  the  soldiers  in  the  lobby, 

•  The  princeHs  Elizabeth  hivd  died.     What  Hume  tells  us  of  the  En- 
Thej  were  always  treated  with  hamanilj 
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went,  in,  and  taking  his  seat  on  one  of  the  outer  benches,  at! 
listeaing  to  the  debate.  His  dress,  we  are  told,  was  a  pliin 
suit  of  black  with  gray  worsted  stockings.  Tiie  speaker 
was  about  to  ini..  the  question ;  Cromwell  whispered  to  Har- 
rison, "  This  is  the  time.  I  must  do  it."  He  rose,  put  off 
his  hat,  and  addressed  them.  His  language  at  first  was  mod- 
erate ;  but  as  he  warmed,  his  tone  altered,  and  "  lie  told  them 
of  their  injustice,  delays  of  justice,  self-interest,  and  other 
faults."  "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  Lord  has  done  with  you,  and 
has  chosen  other  instruments  for  cartying  on  his  work  thai 
are  more  worthy."  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  declared  he  nevei 
heard  such  unparliamentary  language,  and  that,  too,  from 
their  own  servant.  "Come,  come,  sir,"  cried  Oromweil, 
putting  on  his  hat  and  springing  forward,  "  I  will  put  an 
eud  to  your  prating."  He  paced  up  and  down  the  floor, 
apparently  in  great  agitation,  then  stamping  with  his  foot, 
he  cried,  "  You  are  no  parliament;  I  say  you  are  no  parlia- 
ment. Bring  them  in,  bring  them  in."  The  door  was 
opened  and  colonel  Worsiey  entered  at  the  head  of  more 
than  twenty  soldiers.  "  This  is  not  honest,"  cried  sir  Henry 
Vane ;  "  yea,  it  is  against  morality  aud  common  honesty." 
"  Sir  Harry  Vane,  O  sir  Harry  Vane,"  said  Cromwell, 
"the  Lord  deliver  me  from  air  Harry  Vane!  He  might 
have  prevented  this,  but  he  is  a  juggler  and  has  not  so  much 
as  common  honesty."  Then  without  naming  him  he  abused 
■Whitelocke;  pointing  to  Challoner,  he  said,  "There  aits  a 
drunkard;"  to  Marten  and  Wentworth,  "There  are  two 
who  re  masters,"  He  charged  others  with  their  vices  and  ill 
lives,  and  then  suddenly  turning  to  the  guard,  du'ected  them 
to  clear  the  house.  Harrison  advanced  to  the  speaker,  and 
on  his  declining  to  rise,  Uiok  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
down.  As  the  members  were  retiring,  Cromwell  resumed 
"  It  ia  you,"  he  cried,  "  that  have  forced  me  to  do  this.  I 
have  Bought  the  Lord  both  day  and  night  that  he  would 
ratheralay  methanput  meonthedoingofthia  work."  Alder- 
man Allen  obaerved,  thai  it  was  not  too  late  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  ;  Cromwell  charged  him  with  peculation  in  his 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  army,  and  gave  him  into  custody. 
Then  looking  at  the  mace,  he  said,  "  What  shall  we  do  wit! 
this  fool's  bawblel  Here,  carry  it  away."  He  took  tht 
act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerkj  and  potting  it  under  his 
cloak,  went  to  Whitehall,  having  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
ocked. 

In  the  afternoon  Cromwell  went  with  Lambert  and  Har 
rison  to  thi  council  of  state.     He  told  the  members  that  if 
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ihey  sat  as  private  individuals,  they  should  not  be  disturl>ed, 
but  if  as  a  council  of  state,  they  should  take  uotice,  as  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  that  morning, 
that  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  "  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw, 
with  real  or  assumed  dignity,  "  we  have  heard  what  you  did 
at  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all 
England  will  hear  it.  But,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think 
that  the  parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power  under  heaven 
can  dissolve  them  but  themselves;  therefore  take  you  notice 
of  that,"     Cromwell  made  no  reply,  and  they  retired. 

Thus  was  terminated  the  Long  Parliament,  of  wliom  it 
has  been  said,  with  we  fear  as  much  truth  as  severity,  that 
"scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or 
generosity,  and  very  few  of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  are 
recorded  of  them  from  their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their 
expulsion  by  Cromwell."*  They  fell  unlamented  by  the 
nation, t  though  a  few  republican  enthusiasts  have  chanted 
dirges  to  their  memory.  The  praises  of  their  panegyrists, 
we  may  observe,  are  almost  confined  to  their  .successes  in 
war;  but  these  are  surely  the  praises  of  Cromwell,  Blake, 
and  such  men,  and  not  of  them.  Their  financial  system 
was  as  simple  as  that  of  an  Eastern  despots  they  laid  on 
enormous  taxes  and  levied  thern  by  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  if  (hey  wanted  money  on  any  occasion,  they  ordered 
the  sale  of  delinquents'  estates;  if  timber  was  required  for 
the  navy,  they  directed  the  woods  of  some  delinquent  to  be 
felled.  In  these  cases  justice  was  not  to  be  had  from  them. 
Lord  Craven,  for  example,  had  been  out  of  England  al!  the 
time  of  the  war  ;  one  might  therefore  expect  that  no  charge 
of  delinquency  could  be  made  against  him;  but  some  one 
having  sworn  that  he  had  seen  the  king  in  Holland,  the 
parliament  Toted  that  his  lands  should  be  sold,  though  it  is 
said  he  convicted  the  informer  of  perjury.  Many  other  acts 
of  oppression  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  found.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  moat  liberal  in  providing  for  themselves; 
they  of  course  monopolized  all  lucrative  offices;  and  in 
perusing  Whit.elocke  and  the  Journals,  the  ignorant  admirers 
of  these  stern  republicans  will  be  surprised  at  the  sums 
which  they  voted  themselves  under  the  name  of  arrears, 
cismpensatiqn  for  lof^es,  etc.     Neither  should   their  High 

"  Halkm,  ii.  209. 

f  Godwin  (ill.  467)  actnowledges  and  Mra.  Macaaley  indjgi.ontly 
hewails  it.  GijJwin  aaiiribes  it  to  the  smallnees  of  their  namber  and 
the  arbitrary  continuation  of  theii  power,  and  the  consequent  largs 
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Court  of  Jn>itice  and  their  abolition  of  trial  hy  jury  he 
forgotten,  at  the  laiue  time  it  should  be  recorded  thai 
they  alwaja  mflicted  the  penalty  of  dtdih  ill  a  n  ild  form, 
and  never  buluhered  their  nctiui';  i-  vias  done  under  the 
mo  11  arch  J 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE   PROTECTORATE. 

1G53— 165S. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Cromwell  and  the  coLncil  of  offi- 
cers {Apr.  23)  was  to  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  their  dissolving  the  parliament.  Thej  then 
proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  new  council  of  state.  Lam- 
bert proposed  that  it  should  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  fanatic  Harrison  was  greatly  in  favor  of 
seventy,  that  being  the  number  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 
Thirteen  (the  number  of  Christ  and  his  apostles)  was  that 
fixed  on,  and  the  council  consisted  of  nine  officers  (Cromwell 
included)  and  four  civilians. 

The  government  continued  for  some  time  to  be  exercised 
in  the  most  anomalous  manner,  some  measures  emanating 
from  the  council  of  state,  some  from  that  of  the  officers, 
others  from  the  lord-general.  A  ready  obedience,  however, 
was  every  where  given ;  the  army  and  navy  never  hesitated 
in  their  fidelity;  the  courts  of  law  all  proceeded  in  theif 
usual  course.  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  felt  not 
to  be  secure;  for  a  government  without  a  parl'araent  was  a 
monster  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  Cromwell 
was  also  aware  that  the  time  for  his  assumption  of  the  sole 
poH'er  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  requisite  therefore  to 
have  a  parliament  of  some  kind  ;  hut  as  he  feared  to  make 
the  experiment  of  a  genera!  election  in  the  ancient  manner, 
the  following  expedient  was  devised,  after  he  and  his  officers 
had  spent  a  week  in  close  consultation.  The  ministers 
were  directed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  "congregational 
churches"  in  the  different  counties,  respecting  persons 
"  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetoasness,"  and  to 
transmit  their  names  to  the  council.  Out  of  these  the 
couQcil,  m  the  presence  of  the  lord-general,  selected  one 
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hundred  mH  thirly-niiie  members  for  England;  to  whom, 
wit'n  six  for  Wales,  six  for  Ireland,  and  four  for  Scotlimd, 
ivriis  were  issued  signed  by  Cromwell,  (June  8,)  auinmoiiing 
tliciu  to  appear  at  Whitehall  on  the  4th  of  July  as  meinhers 
for  the  places  named  in  ttie  writs  to  lake  on  them  the  trust 
t  m  n 
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many  declared  that  "  ibey  had  never  enjoyed  so  much  of  Ihe 
spirit  and  presence  of  Christ  in  any  of  the  meetings  and 

.  exercises  of  religion  in  all  their  lives  as  ihey  did  on  that  day." 
'I'hey  were,  taken  all  together,  an  honest,  conscientious  set 

■  of  men,  occupying  respeclabie  stations  in  life,  and  possess- 
ing, if  not  large,  independent  estates.  But  many  of  them 
had  adopted  wild  notions  in  religion  and  politics,  which  they 
held  with  obstinacy,  because  they  had  no  doubt  of  their 
truth,  and  they  knew  themselves  to  be  single-minded.  A 
leather-seller  in  London,  named  Praise-God  Barebone,  being 
one  of  the  members,  the  assembly  v^aa  called  in  derision 
Barebone's  Parliament;  its  other  popular  appellation  was 
The  Little  Parliament.  They  invited  Cromwell  and  four  of 
the  principal  officers  to  sit  among  them,  but  they  had  no 
thought  of  submitting  to  his  dictation  ;  he  had  styled  them 
the  supreme  authority,  and  they  were  determined  to  act  as 
such,  and  without  control. 

Being  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  the  correction  of  abuses 
and  the  introduction  of  necessary  reforms  in  all  departments, 
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they  formed  (20tli)  eleven  commiltees  for  various  object? ; 
one  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  learning ;  another, 
the  state  of  prisons  and  prisoners;  a  third,  provision  for  the 
poor.  Economy  and  reform  were  (as  in  our  own  days)  the 
great  objects  professed  to  be  in  view.  In  pursuit  of  the 
former  they  regulated  the  excise  and  the  treasury;  tliey 
nholished  useless  offices  and  cut  down  the  salaries  in  others; 
and  the  public  accounts  were  strictly  audited.  This  was  all 
very  praiseworthy ;  but  religion  and  the  law  were  regarded 
hy  them  as  matters  of  far  greater  importance,  and  here  iheir 
proceedings  were  quite  of  the  root-and-branch  description. 

The  condition  of  the  law  was  in  itself  certainly  bad 
enough,  but  they  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  Augean  stable. 
There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-three  thousand 
causes  pending  in  the  court  of  chancery,  some  of  which  had 
been  there  twenty,  others  thirty  years;  the  expenses  were 
enormous;  thejusticeof  the  decisions  was  suspicious.  Their 
remedy  was  a  very  simple  one  —  to  abolish  the  whole  system. 
But  then  came  the  question,  What  to  do  with  the  pending 
causes?  Bills  to  answer  this  purpose  were  introduced  and 
rejected,  hut  one  was  on  the  eve  of  being  passed  when  the 
parliament  was  dissolved.  The  whole  body  of  the  law  itself 
being  in  their  eyes  a  mere  chaos  of  confusion,  made  up  of 
tradkiona,  statutes,  and  decisions,  often  obscure,  often  con- 
tradictory, it  was  deemed  the  wisest  course  to  do  away  with 
it  altogether,  and  form  out  of  it  a  reasonable  code  which 
hi)  ■  km 
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the  committee  and  their  friends  were  defeated,  and  it  was 
generally  rumored  and  expected  that  the  parliament  would 
proceed  to  the  abolition  of  tithes. 

This  fearless,  honest,  but  ill-judging  assembly  had  thus 
raised  themselves  a  host  of  enemies  of  the  most  formidable 
description  —  the  whole  body  of  the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  the 
aristocracy.  Cromwell  saw  that  he  might  now  dismiss  the 
parliament,  and,  being  regarded  by  these  classes  as  the  only 
security  for  tiieir  rights  and  property  against  the  inroads  of 
fiitiaticisin,  assume  the  sole  power  for  which  he  thirsted. 

The  vote  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  religion  had 
passed  oil  Saturday  the  10th  of  December.  Sunday  was 
spent  by  Cromwell  and  his  friends  in  secret  deliberation,  and 
early  on  Monday  (12th)  they  appeared  in  the  house,  and 
colonel  Sydenham  rising  made  a  speech  in  which  he  went 
over  all  that  had  been  done,  and  showed  how  injurious  their 
meiisures  were  to  every  order  in  the  state.  He  said  he  could 
no  longer  think  of  sitting  in  such  an  assembly,  and  moved 
that  they  should  go  in  a  body  and  resign  their  power  info 
the  hands  of  the  lord-genera!.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  opposed ;  but  it  was  not  by  argument  that  Sydenham 
and  his  party  proposed  to  succeed.  Rous,  the  speaker,  who 
was  one  of  them  1  f    hi  dw  f  11       d  by  h 
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day  the  number  amounted  to  eighty,  a  majority  of  the  whole. 
Meantime  a  new  constimtion  had  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Lambert  to  the  council  of  officers,  which  gave 
Cromwell  the  anthorily,  though  not  the  title  of  a  king. 

The  following  day  (16th)  Cromwel!  was  installed  in  his 
new  office.  The  street  was  lined  from  Whitehall  to  West- 
minster-hall ;  the  general  came  in  his  coach  at  one  o'clock  ; 
at  the  door  the  procession  was  formed ;  the  judges  and 
other  law  officers,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  all  in  their 
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robes,  went  first ;  then  caTiie  the  general,  in  a  suit  and  cloak 
of  black  velvet  witli  long  boots  and  a  broad  gold  band  vound 
his  hai,  followed  by  the  councils  of  stale  and  of  the  army. 
They  proceeded  to  tlie  court  of  chancery,  where  the  general 
took  his  seat  on  a  chair  cf  state  surrounded  by  the  meniberg 
of  the  bench ;  the  civilians  stood  on  the  right,  the  military 
on  the  left  side  of  the  court.  Lambert  came  forward  and  m 
the  name  of  the  army  and  the  three  kingdoms  prayed  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
'Instrument  of  Government'  was  then  read  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council.  Cromwell  having  with  feigned  re- 
luctance given  his  consent,  the  oath  was  read  to  him  by  ihi, 
lord  commissioner  Lisle,  and  he  signed  it.  Lambert  then  on 
his  knees  offered  him  the  civic  sword  in  a  scabbard ;  be  took 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  aside  his  own  military  one. 
He  then  sat  down  and  put  on  his  hat;  the  commissioners 
handed  him  the  seal,  the  lord  mayor  the  sword;  he  took 
them  and  gave  them  back.  Having  exercised  these  acts  of 
sovereignty  he  returned  to  Whitehall.  Next  day  the  new 
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the  Irish  rebellion  were  to  be  disabled  forever.  A  provision 
more  certain  and  less  subject  to  scruple  than  tithes  was  to  be 
made  for  the  teachers  of  religion.  All  who  professed  faith 
in  God  through  Jesus  Christ  were  to  be  protected ;  but  this 
liberty  was  not  to  exteod  "  to  popery  or  prelacy,  or  'o  such 
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i  under  the  profession  of  Cheist  hold  forth    and  prai; 


lie 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  thus,  by  taking  advantage  of  &  train 
of  favorable  circumstances,  raised  himself  to  the  summit  on 
which,  since  his  victory  at  Worcester,  he  had  fixed  his  view. 
His  usurpation,  if  such  it  is  to  be  called,  was  the  greatest 
benefit  that  could  befall  the  country  in  its  present  condition. 
'■It  secured  the  nation,"  observes  Hallam,  "  from  the  mis- 
chievous lunacy  of  the  anabaptists,  and  from  the  more  cool- 
blooded  tyranny  of  that  littie  oligarchy  which  arrogated  to 
itself  the  name  of  commonwealth's  rnen."  Had  the  presby- 
terians  recovered  their  power,  they  would  have  bound  their 
odious,  intolerant  religious  despotism  on  the  necks  of  the 
people ;  the  royalists,  if  triumphant,  would  have  introduced 
the  plenitude  of  absolute  power.  The  rule  of  Cromwell 
gave  time  for  men's  minds  to  settle. 

As  by  the  Instrument,  the  ordinances  of  the  protector  and 
the  council  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  to 
have  the  force  of  laws,  he  took  an  early  occasion  of  repeal- 
ing the  engagement;  he  made  a  new  law  of  treason;  an 
ordinance  of  union,  accompanied  by  an  act  of  oblivion,  with 
Scotland ;  one  appointing  commissioners  to  approve  of  public 
preai-hers,  and  "mother  for  ejcLting  ignorant  and  scandalous 

The  parties  from  whom  Cromwell  had  most  to  dread 
(for  the  preibjterians  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  qui- 
escent)  were  the  anabiptiits  and  the  royalists  His  old 
d'i'iiatant  Harrison  and  some  ol  the  other  ofijcers  belonged 
to  the  former  Harrison,  when  asked  if  he  would  own  and 
■iiibmit  to  the  present  power,  frauMy  replied  that  he  nould 
not  His  commission  was  then  taken  from  hiin,  and  er<>- 
Idiig  he  wtf  placed  m  confinement  Some  of  the  others 
were  removed,  the  rest  complied  with  the  new  order  of 
thingi  With  the  anabaptist  ministers,  the  protector  found 
jt  necessary  to  proceed  with  some  rigor  During  the  time 
ol  the  Little  Parliament,  these  sectaries,  thinkmg  they  had 
the  modelling  of  the  nation  in  their  own  hands,  used  to  meet 
every  Monday  evening  at  Blackfriars.  These  meetings  were 
suppressed,  and  two  of  their  preachers,  Feake  and  Powel, 
who  in  their  sermons  declaimed  against  the  protector  as  a 
"  dissembling,  perjured  villain,"  and  threatened  him  with 
"  a  worse  fate  than  had  befallen  the  late  tyrant,"  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Windsor. 

The  royalists,  on  their  side,  had  recourse  to  conspiracies. 
In  the  month  of  February  (1654)  a  few  were  arrested  for  a 
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conspiracy;  but  it  appeared  to  liave  been  merely  the  wild 
talk  of  some  hot-headed  persons,  and  nothing  could  be  mad« 
of  it.  But  in  tbe  followmg  month  of  May,  a  plot  to  asaas- 
sinate  the  protector  on  his  way  to  Hampton-court  was  dis- 
covered. About  forty  persons,  among  whom  were  the  ear, 
of  Oxford,  Ihe  two  Ashbuinhams,  sir  Richard  Willis,  sir 
Gilbert  Gerard  and  his  brother  John,  were  arrested.  John 
Gerard,  Somerset,  Fox,  and  one  Vowel,  a  schoolmaster,  alone 
were  brought  to  trial  before  a  high  court  of  justice.  Fox 
pleaded  guilty ;  the  other  three  were  convicted  on  the  evi- 
dence often  of  their  accomplices,  one  of  whom  was  Gerard'? 
brother  Charles,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  he  himself  being  but 
two-a  ad -twenty.  Po*cl  was  hanged ;  Gerard  obtained  the 
favor  of  being  beheaded  ;  he  suffered  on  Tower-hill,  avowing 
his  rojalism,  but  denying  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy. 

On  the  same  day  with  Gerard,  (July  10,)  another  young 
man  suffered,  in  whose  case  the  protector  showed  that  in 
his  regard  to  justice  he  would  be  checked  by  no  pretended 
privileges.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  had  an  accidental  quarrel,  in  the  last  month 
of  November,  with  John  Gerard,  whose  fate  we  have  just 
related,  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand.  Next  day  he 
came  with  twenty  companions,  all  armed,  and  taking  a  person 
named  Greenway  for  Gerard,  fell  on  and  murdered  him. 
They  then  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  ambassador,  but 
they  were  seized  and  committed  to  Newgate.  The  plea  of 
privilege  was  disregarded,  as  it  was  maintained  to  be  only 
personal  to  the  ambassador.  They  were  tried  before  a 
mixed  jury  of  natives  and  foreigners,  and  Sa  and  four  others 
were  found  guilty.  Three  were  pardoned ;  Sa  and  the  other 
were  executed,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors. 

With  respect  to  the  royalist  conspiracies,  it  is'  probable 
that  they  were  not  unknown  to  Charles  II.  Cromwell, 
though  he  declared  that  be  did  not  believe  in  them,  threat- 
ened retaliation,  and  hinted  that  he  was  in  no  want  of  in- 
struments. The  royalists  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
headed  by  Middleton,  whom  Charles  had  sent  over,  and 
encouraged  by  Angus,  Montrose,  Athol,  Lorn,  and  other 
noblemen,  had  bidden  defiance  to  he  English  troops ;  but 
they  were  speedily  dispersed  by  the  vigor  of  Monk ; 
Ireland  was  completely  subdued  ;  foreign  powers  sought  the 
friendship  of  the  protector:  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
terminate  the  war  with  the  United  Provinces,  in  order  t« 
consummate  his  glory. 
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While  ail  the  late  interna!  changes  were  taking  place  in 
England,  the  Duteh  war  was  not  intermitted.  In  May, 
1653,  each  country  sent  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail  to  gea. 
The  English  were  commanded  jy  Monk,  Dean,  Penn,  and 
Lawson ;  the  Dutch  by  Troaip,  Rnyter,  Witt,  and  Evertson. 
They  met  off  the  North  Foreland,  (June  2,)  (he  action 
lasted  the  entire  day.  Dean  and  Monk  were  in  the  same 
ship;  ihe  former  was  killed  by  a  chain-shot ;  Monk  instantly 
flung  his  cloak  ovet  him,  lest  the  mea  should  be  discouraged. 
In  the  night  ""ake  joined  with  eighteen'  ships,  and  the  battle 
waa  renewed  next  day,  A  panic  seized  the  Dutch,  and 
though  Troflip  fired  oii  them  to  rally  them,  they  fled.  The 
loss  of  the  Dutch  was  twenty-one  sail ;  that  of  the  English, 
only  one. 

The  States  had  already,  at  the  desire  of  the  merchants, 
appointed  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace;  but  they  had  not 
set  out  at  the  time  of  this  great  victory.  On  their  arrival  in 
England,  (June  22',)  they  found  the  demands  of  the  council 
as-  nigh  -  as  those  of  the  parliament  had  been.  At  length, 
(July  26,)  Cromwell  told  them  that  England  would  be  con- 
tent if  Tromp  were  dismissed  for  a  while  from  his  command, 
and  the  Stites  would  consent  to  a  federative  union  between 
the  two  countries.  Two  of  them  returned  to  the  Hague  for 
fresh  instructions;  meantime  another  battle  was  fouglit,  and 
another  victory  gained,  by  the  English.  Monk  and  Tfomp, 
each  with  one  hundred  ships,  engaged  off  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, (31st.)  The  battle  was  long  dubious;  at  length  Tromp 
fell,  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  musket-ball ;  the  Dutch  lost 
courage  and  fled;  their  loss  is  uncertain;  Monk  said,  that 
twenty,  they  themselves,  that  only  nine  sail  were  sunk.  No 
ships  were  taken. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  resumed  in  October,  and 
after  a  great  variety  of  manceuvres  and  delays,  a  treaty  was 
signed,  (Apr.  5,  1654,)  Cromwell  receding  from  all  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  the  parliament.  By  a  secret  article,  the  Stales 
of  Holland  engaged  never  to  elect  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
their  Stadtholder,  or  give  him  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Commercial  treaties  were  also  about  this  time  made 
ivith  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,  France  and  Spain 
were  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  protector. 

In  this  state'  of  things  Cromwell  met  his  parliament,  the 
elections'  for  which  had  been  perfectly  free.  As  the  3d  of 
September  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  protector  re- 
quested the  members  to  meet  him  on  Monday,  at  sermon,  in 
Viie  abbey.     He  proceeded  thither  in  great  state.     First  rode 
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two  troops  of  the  life-guards ;  next,  some  hundreds  of  officers 
and  gentlemen  bareheaded ;  hia  highness's  lackeys  and  pages, 
in  rich  liveries,  walked  before  his  coach,  a  captain  of  the 
guard  was  on  each  side  of  il ;  his  son-in-law,  Claypole,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  leading  a  charger  richly  caparisoned,  fol- 
lowed, and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  great  officers  of  state 
and  the  members  of  the  council  in  coaches.  After  sermon, 
Die  protector  and  the  members  repaired  to  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  three 
hours'  length,  displaying  the  wretched,  disorganizec"  state  of 
the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  Little  Parliament,  ajid  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  prosperous  and  settled  coiiiiition  to  which  it 
had  since  been  brought.  It  was  for  them,  he  said,  to  put 
the  top-stone  to  the  work,  and  complete  the  happiness  of  the 
nation.  He  then  desired  them  to  repair  to  their  own  house 
and  choose  a  speaker. 

Lenthall  was  chosen  speaker  without  a  division.  Though 
Vane  and  some  others  of  the  leading  republicans  were  not  in 
the  assembly,  Bradshaw,  Haselrig,  and  Scot,  were  there,  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  protector  was  not  the 
majority.  The  parties  came  at  once  to  a  trial  of  strength  on 
the  question,  whether  the  government  should  be  in  a  single 
person  and  successive  parliaments.  It  was  debated  with 
great  vigor  during  four  successive  days  (8lh  to  llth)  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house.  On  the  fourth  day  judge 
Hale  proposed  a  middle  course,  in  which  the  republicans 
seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce,  but  Cromwell  had  already 
determined  how  to  act.  The  following  morning,  (19th,)  the 
members,  on  going  to  the  house,  found  the  doors  locked  and 
the  avenues  tilled  with  soldiers,  and  they  were  told  that  his 
highness  would  meet  them  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  He 
there  showed  how  the  Long  Parliament  had  brought  on  its 
dissolution  by  its  despotism,  the  last  by  its  imbecility,  and 
that  power  had  been  conferred  on  him,  against  h's  will,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  signified  in  various  ways.  He  told 
them  that  in  the  '  Instrument  of  Government,'  in  virtue  of 
which  they  now  sat,  four  points  were  fundamental.  1.  The 
supremr  power  in  a  single  person.  2.  Parliaments  to  be  suc- 
cessive, not  perpetual.  3.  Neither  protector  nor  parliament 
to  have  the  sole  command  of  the  army.  ,4.  Liberty  of  con- 
science. These  they  ioht  i  ot  touch  ;  other  points  might 
be  amended.  He  tberelore  had  caused  to  be  prepared  a 
Recognition,  whici  tl  ey  u<it  s  g  i  before  he  could  allow 
them  to  sit  again.  He  then  d  sm  ssed  them.  About  three 
hundred  subscribed  tl  e  recog  it  on     yet,  though  the  more 
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Violent  republicans  were  thus  excluded,  the  house  did  ni>t 
prove  quite  no  manageable  a^  had  been  exacted. 

Shortly  after,  an  accident  occurred  which  was  near  bring- 
ing the  proleclor's  ambition  to  a  sudden  termination.  The 
duke  of  Oldenburg  had  sent  him  a  present  of  six  Friesland 
coach-horses.  One  day  {Oct.  5th)  he  went  with  Thurloe 
and  some  of  his  gentlemen  to  Hyde-park,  and  dined  under 
the  trees.  After  dinner  the  fancy  took  him  to  drive  his  coach 
himself,  and  he  mounted  the  box,  puiEiiig  Thurloe  inside. 
For  some  time  he  weot  on  very  well,  but  on  his  beginning  to 
use  the  whip  rather  freely,  the  horses  got  into  a  gallop  and 
ran  away.  The  postilion  was. thrown;  Cromwell  himself 
fell  on  the  pole,  his  foot  got  entangled  in  the  harness,  and  a 
pistol  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  went  off;  at  length  his  foot 
came  out  of  his  shoe,  and  he  fell  under  the  body  of  the  coach, 
and  thus  escaped.  Thurloe,  who  had  leaped  out,  also  re- 
ceived some  bruises,  and  they  were  both  confined  to  their 
rooms  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  cavaliers  prophesied 
that  Cromwell's  next  fall  would  be  from  a  cwt 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  went  on  discussmg  the  '  Iiiatru- 
ment,'  hut  carefully  shunning  the  forbidden  points  '^oon 
alter  the  protector's  accident,  (Oct.  13,)  the  question  of  the 
succession  was  brought  before  them.  Lambert,  iii  a  long 
and  able  speech,  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  elective  succession, 
and  recommended  that  the  office  of  protestor  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  family  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  the  motion  u  i*  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  t>vo  hundred  to  eighty  and  it  w  is  re- 
solved, that  on  his  death  the  successor  should  be  chosen  by 
the  parliament,  if  sitting,  if  not,  by  Ihe  council  Cromwell 
waited  patiently  till  the  five  lunar  months  were  expired;* 
the  parliament  then,  who  had  just  completed  and  read  a  third 
time  their  revision  of  the  Instrument,  were  once  more  sum- 
moned to  the  Painted  Chamber.  In  a  long  speech  he  re- 
proached them  with  hav  ng  d  n  n  h  d  g  five  months, 
unless  it  were  to  give  en  g  m  h  rs  and  lev- 

ellers to  combine  in  in  ag    n       h         mmonweakh, 

and  he  concluded  by  te      g    h  h    p      ament  was 

dissolved. 

The  coalition  of  roya  d  hich  Crom- 

well alkded  was  no  fi,  T  red  of  kirn 

united  them,  and  each  h  p  d  w       ivcrthrown 

thej  would  be  able  to  subd        h  nd         blisli  their 

•  "Tbe  monthinliwiBal  g  lesstheeon- 

trarv  be  exptessRil.     Tliis  aeema,  ho«e\er,  not  to  have  been  generally 
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own  system.  Some  of  the  leading  republicans,  such  as  colo- 
nel Overton  and  major  Wildman,  entered  i„to  correspond- 
ence with  the  exited  king.  Okey,  Alured,  Lawson,  ant' 
Hacker,  held  consultations  with  Wildman,  at  which  Marten 
and  lord  Grey  of  Groby  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  pres- 
ent.  Of  the  cooperation  of  Haaelrig,  Harrison,  Carew,  and 
some  otl'iers,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  government,  however,  disconcerted  all  their 
plans.  Overton  was  arrested  and  sent  up  from  Scotland, 
lord  Grey,  Harrison,  and  Carew,  were  sent  to  various  prisons. 
Wildman  was  taken  in  the  very  act  of  dictating  '  The  Decla- 
ration of  the  free  and  well-affected  people  of  England,  now  in 
arms  against  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.' 

The  general  rising  of  the  royalists  had  been  fixed  for  the 
beginning  of  March.  Wilmot  {now  earl  of  Rochester)  and 
sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  came  over  privately  to  take  the  command 
of  them,  and  Charles  himself  with  Ormond  and  others  movect 
from  Cologne  to  Middleburg  to  be  ready  to  pass  over  to  Eng- 
land. The  wakeful  eye  of  government,  however,  was  on  their 
projects,  and  the  partial  risings  which  they  made  in  Yorkshire 
and  the  west  were  easily  suppressed.  Sir  Henry  SlingKby 
and  sir  Richard  Malever,  who  had  been  with  Wilmot  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  were  taken,  but  Wilmot  himself  escaped. 
In  the  west,  WagslafF,  being  joined  by  colonel  Penruddock, 
captain  Grove,  and  about  two  hundred  others,  entered  Salis- 
bury on  a  Sunday  night,  (Mar.  llth,)  and  seized  in  their  beds 
the  judges  and  the  sheriff  who  were,  there  to  hold  the  assizes 
next  day.  In  the  morning  Wagstaff  prepared  to  hang  them 
but  Penruddock  and  others,  horrified  at  such  barbarity,  inter 
posed  so  warmly  that  he  consented  to  liberate  them.  The 
insurgents  then  proclaimed  the  king,  but  finding  that  none 
joined  them,  and  that  a  reinforcement  which  they  expected 
from  Hampshire  did  not  arrive,  they  retired  and  passed 
through  Dorset  into  Devon,  where  they  were  attacked  at 
South  Molton  by  captain  Crooke,  and  routed.  Wagstaff 
made  his  escape,  the  rest  surrendered.  Cromwell  resolved 
to  venture  on  trying  them  by  jury,  and'  as  their  guilt  was 
manifest  according  to  the  present  laws,  they  were  ail  fouid 
guilty.  Grove  and  Penruddock  were  beheaded  ;  some  were 
hanged,  others  were  pardoned ;  the  remainder,  without  any 
regard  to  their  station  in  life^  were,  in  the  usual  way,  shipped 
off  for  slaves  to  Barbadoes. 

Hitherto  Cromwell  had  been  lenient  to  the  royalists,  in 
ihe  hopes  of  gaining  thera  ;  of  this  he  now  despaired,  and  he 
resolved  to  keep  measures  with  them  no  longer.     A  great 
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number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  arrested ;  tbe  epis- 
copaiian  clergy  were  forbidden  to  act  as  schoolmasters  or  tu- 
tors, or  lo  use  the  church  service  either  in  public  or  private; 
pojiish  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  under  pain 
of  dentil;  cavaliers  and  papists  weie  not  to  come  within  less 
tlian  twenty  miles  of  the  city.  He  fijialiydecimaferf  the  royal- 
ists, that  is,  imposed  an  annual  income-taxof  ten  per  cent,  o:: 
all  possessing  100/.  a  year  and  upwards  in  land,  or  1500^.  in 
personal  property,  who  had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  king,  ot 
declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  royal  parly.  He  thus  openly 
trampled  on  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  which,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  he  had  pressed  on  so  strenuously.  The  reason  he 
assigned  was,  that  as,  by  their  obstinately  keeping  themselves 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  t'ney  were  a  contioua' 
cause  of  danger,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  be  made  tt 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  guarding  against  it. 

For  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
his  other  arbitrary  roeasuies,  he  divided  England  into  eleven 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  set  a  major-general.  These 
officers  were  furnished  with  most  extensive  authority;  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  troops,  levy  the  taxes,  disarm  cav- 
aliers and  papists,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  arrest  and  imprison  dangerous  and  suspicious 
persons.  When  to  these  we  add  the  arbitrary  system  of 
general  taxation  continued  or  imposed,  tbe  high  courts  of 
justice,  the  interference  with  tbe  functions  of  judges  and 
advocates,  we  have  a  picture  of  despotism  before  wbicli  thai 
of  the  Stuarts  sinks  into  insignificance. 

We  now  turn  to  tbe  foreign  affairs  of  the  protector's  gov- 
ernment. France  and  Spain,  we  have  seen,  were  rivals  for 
his  favor.  Of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  Spain  was,  perhaps, 
the  one  with  which  there  was  least  ground  of  quarrel  i  it 
had  given  no  countenance  whatever  o  the  royal  family  ;  it 
had  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  commonwealth.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and 
Spain  was  bigotedly  catholic,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  in- 
quisition ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  drew  from  Amer- 
ica were  tempting  to  his  cupidity.  He  did  not  see  why 
Spain  should  monopolize  the  weallh  of  an  immense  country, 
the  innocent  people  of  which  she  had  so  barbarous! y  mas- 
Bflcred,  and  treat  as  pirates  the  crews  of  all  ships  which  were 
found  in  those  latitudes.  He  therefore  demanded  of  Car- 
defias,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  the  trade  of  the  English 
in  the  Atlantic  should  be  free.  He  also  required  that  the 
English  merchants  settled  in  Spain  should  be  secured  frora 
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molestalion  by  the  inquiBitioii  Cardenas  re|thed,  thai  ttie 
American  monopoly  and  the  inquisition  were  his  mastcr'a 
two  ejea,  neitlier  of  which  he  «ould  consent  to  have  put  out 
The  Spanish  court,  aware  that  Cromwell  was  equipping  a 
fleet,  and  iearing  that  it  might  be  intended  for  the  West  In- 
dies, sent  the  marquess  of  Leyda  to  London;  but  after  stay- 
ing tliere  five  months,  he  returned  without  having  effected 
any  thing, 

Cromweli  had  prepared  two  fleets ;  the  one  of  thirty  sail 
under  Blake  had  sailed  in  the  preceding  month  of  October 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  exact  reparation  for  injuries  done 
to  the  English  trade  by  the  states  around  that  sea.  Blake 
first  cast  anchor  before  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  he  made 
the  duke  of  Tuscany  pay  00,000/.  for  the  injuries  he  had 
6oiri  to  the  English  nation.  He  then  sailed  to  Algiers,  (Mar. 
10,)  and  required  the  Dey  to  deliver  up  the  English  shijis 
and  men  taken  by  his  piratic  subjects.  Having  received  a 
conciliatory  reply,  he  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  made  a  sim- 
ilar demand ;  the  Dey  bade  him  destroy  the  castles  of  Golctta 
and  Porto  Ferino,  and  his  fleet,  if  he  could.  Blake  speedily 
silenced  the  fire  of  these  castles,  and  then  entered  the  harbor 
and  burned  nine  ships  of  war  that  were  Ij'ing  there.  He 
sailed  thence  to  Tripoli,  whose  Dey  submitted  at  once  to 
his  demands.  Having  thus  chastised  these  pirates,  Blake  re- 
lumed to  England. 

The  other  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  commanded 
by  admiral  Penn,  and  carrying  four  thousand  land  forces 
under  general  Venables,  sailed  about  the  end  of  December 
for  the  West  Indies,  with  sealed  orders.  When  they  reached 
Barbadoes,  (Jan.  29,)  they  opened  their  instructions,  and 
having  enlisted  and  regimented  a  good  number  of  those  who 
had  been  sent  thither  as  slaves,  and  thus  raised  their  forces 
to  nine  thousand  men,  to  which  they  added  twelve  hundred 
at  St.  Kitt's,  they  sailed  to  Hispaniola ;  but  instead  of  en- 
tering the  port  of  St.  Domingo  at  once,  (Apr.  14.)  when  the 
town  would  probably  have  submitted,  they  landed  the  troops 
at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  it.  Here  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  commissioner  Winslow's  issuing  a 
proclamation,  staling,  in  Roman  fashion,  that  all  plunder 
shouM  be  public  property.  This  being  appeased  by  Venables, 
they  advanced  for  three  days  under  a  burning  sun,  and  liv- 
ing chiefly  on  unripe  fruit,  which  caused  diseases  among  the 
men.  At  length  they  joined  a  detachment  which  had  landed 
within  ten  miles  of  the  town.  As  they  advanced  they  fell  into 
an  ambuscade;  liiey  drove  off  the  enemy,  but  their  success 
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was  of  no  avail,  for  the  diseased  condition  of  the  troops  made 
It  necessary  for  them  to  fall  back  to  the  station  of  the  detach- 
ment, where  they  remained  for  a  week.  When  they  advanced 
again  toward  the  town  (25th  )  the  road,  lying  through  a  thick 
wood,  w  s  c  n  ma  tied  by  a  taUery,  and  the  sides  were 
lined  wi  h  fepa  1  a  k  n  e  The  advance  guard  m  dis- 
order fell  b  k  OQ  a  e  m  ot  foot,  and  ihey  on  a  troop 
of  horse  all  was  confu  n  1 11  a  body  ot  seimen  cleared 
the  wood  B  n  gh  h  a  e  on,  and  they  reiurned  to 
their  forme  o         He  e      co    icil  of  war  having  decided 

that  succe  s  so  ho[i  le  s,  was  resolved  to  reembark 
the  troops.  They  therefore  lell  Hispaniola,  (May  3;)  but  as 
thecomniandersfeared  to  return  without  having  effected  some- 
thing, they  made  a  descent  (lOth)  on  the  island  of  Jamaicn, 
the  people  of  which  offered  no  resistance,  but  they  had  placed 
the  greater  part  of  their  property  in  security,  so  that  the 
plunder  gained  was  trifling.  By  Cromwell  and  the  nation, 
the  acquisition  of  Jamaica  was  thought  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance ;  yet  there  were  people  who  saw  farther  into  things, 
and  regarded  it  as  really  of  more  value  to  England  than  His- 
paniola would  have  been.  Peiin  and  Venables  were,  on 
their  return,  both  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  indignant 
and  mortified  protector.  They  had  shown  tliemaeJves  in- 
eiScient  commanders,  and  by  their  want  of  harmony  they  had 
almost  insured  failure. 

Cromwell  at  this  time  added  to  his  reputation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  by  his  prompt  and  effectual  interference  in  be- 
half of  the  Vaudois,  or  protestant  inhabitauta  of  the  valleys 
of  Lucerne,  Perusa,  and  San  Martino  in  Piedmont,  who  were 
persecuted  by  their  catholic  sovereign.  There  are  of  course 
conflicting  statements  on  this  subject,  but  from  the  known 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion, 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  where  the  catholics  were  by 
far  the  stronger  party,  they  were  the  aggressors.  The  Vau- 
dois,  it  appears,  were  ordered  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  valley 
of  Lucerne;  they  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  forthwith  quartered  troops  in  their  valleys. 
The  soldiers  acted  with  insolence  and  tyranny  ;  the  people 
resisted,  but  were  overpowered,  and  a  massacre  of  about 
three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lucerne  was  perpetrated, 
(Apr.  31,)  with  all  the  circumBtances,  we  are  assured,  of 
the  most  revolting  barbarity.  When  the  intelligence  reached 
England,  Cromwell  lost  no  time  in  sending  off  under-secre- 
tary  Morknd  as  his  envoy  to  Turin  ;  he  wrote  letters  to  all 
the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  and  he  made  the  security  of 
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the  Vaudois  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treaty  which  was  pendiDg 
with  the  couft  of  France.  The  duke  was  therefore  obliged 
to  aJlow  his  proleatant  subjects  to  exercise  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  Cromwell  sent  them  a  sum  of  money  from 
himself' in  addition  to  what  had  by  his  petmiasion  been  ool- 
lecied  for  then»  in  the  churches. 

Wlien  the  Spanish  court  was  certified  of  the  attempt  on 
Hispmiola,  it  was  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  being  already 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France.  It  could  not,  "k  wever,  pass 
over  such  an  indignity,  and  it  was  resolved  (Sept.  1)  lo  lay 
an  embargo  on  the  English  ships  and  property  in  Spain. 
Cardenas  received  orders  to  remonstrate,  and  if  not  satisfied 
to  withdraw.  He  accordindy  left  England,  (Oct.  24,)  and 
the  following  day  Cromwell  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the 
justice  of  the  war  on  his  part,  and  he  signed  the  treaty  with 
France,  by  a  secret  article  of  whicti  ten  Frenchmen  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  British  dominions,  and  Charles  IL,  the 
duke  of  York,  Ormoud,  Hyde,  and  fifteen  others  from  those 
of  France. 

Avnong  the  events  of  this  year  may  be  noticed  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  England,  where  they  had  not  been  settled 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  dis- 
tinguished rabbi,  came  over  to  England  to  negotiate  with 
the  protector  on  this  subject,  and  though  the  bigotry  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  his  propositions  did  not 
allow  Cromwell  to  go  so  far  as  he  wished,  he  permitted  them 
to  come  over,  to  build  a  synagogue;  and  to  purchase  ground 
for  a  cemetery. 

The  motto  of  political  parties  seems  to  be  Fhctere  si 
nequeo  superos,  etc.  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  willing  to  join 
with  those  whom  they  most  hate  lo  overthrow  an  object  of 
common  aversion.  la  accordance  with  this  principle,  we 
now  meet  the  sectarian  levellers  again  in  alliance  with  the 
royalists,  and  even  with  the  court  of  Spain.  Edward  Sexby, 
a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  post  of  colonel, 
had  been  an  admirer  and  an  agent  of  Cromwell's  in  the 
army  ;  he  had  been  a  leading'  agitator  ;  he  was  a  zealot  for 
liberty,  and  when  his  former  idol  apostatized  as  he  ihought, 
he  became  his  inveterate  foe.  After  the  arrest  of  Wildman 
and  others,  Sexby,  who  had  not  been  taken,  went  through 
the  country  distributing  pamphlets.  In  May  (165.5)  he  went 
over  to  Brussels,  where  he  informed  the  count  Puensaldagna 
of  the  real  destination  of  the  fleet  under  Penn  and  Venables, 
and  offered  the  aid  of  the  levellers  against  the  protector,  if 
furnished  witir  money.     Fuetiaaldagna  sent  him  to  Madrid, 
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where  he  wos  well  received,  and  he  obtained  40,000  crowns, 
witli  which  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  whence  he  sent  various 
sums  to  hia  confederates  in  England  ;  and  though  Cromwell 
had  gotten  inform  at  ion,  and  even  seized  a  remittance  of  800/., 
Sexbj  crossed  the  thaniiel,  remained  some  time,  and  returned 
in  safety, 

Gharies  had  made  an  offer  of  alliance  to  the  Spanish  cab- 
inet after  the  rupture  with  England.  He  engaged  to  recall 
to  his  standard  the  English  aiid  Irish  regiments  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France;  he  boasted  of  his  influence  in  the  English 
navy,  and,  like  Sexby,  only  asked  for  money.  After  a  long 
period  of  the  usual  delay,  the  court  of  Spain  resolved  to 
accept  both  offers,  and  to  effect  a  union  between  Charles 
and  Sexby.  The  latter  said,  that  the  wish  of  his  frieni.4  was 
to  liave  a  free  parliament,  in  which  case  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Charle„i  would  be  restored,  though  with  sonie  limita- 
tions. The  plan  formed  was,  that  Charles  should  raise  four 
regiments  out  of  his  subjects  in  the  service  of  France,  that 
Spain  should  furnish  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and  that 
the  levellers  should  secure  for  them  a  port  and  fortress  uot 
distant  from  London,  where  they  might  effect  a  landing. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  secretly  organized  against  him, 
Cromwell  issued  writs  for  a  pKrliamenl  to  meet  on  the  17th 
of  September,  Great  excitement  prevailed ;  the  govern- 
ment and  its  oiajor-generals  and  other  instruments  made 
every  exertion  to  procure  favoraMe  returns;  on  the  otlier 
side,  pamphlets  calling  on  the  peop.'e  now  to  make  a  strug- 
gle for  their  liberties  were  circulated.  The  result  was,  that 
though  Scotland  and  Ireland  returned  those  recommended, 
England  sent  to  the  parliament  a  great  number,  such  as 
Haselrig  and  Scot,  strongly  opposed  to  the  protector's  gov- 
ernment. For  this,  however,  Cromwell  had  a  remedy ;  as 
the  council  was  empowered  by  the  '  Instrument '  to  decide 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  members  returned,  he,  under 
various  pretexts,  chiefly  of  delinquency  or  immorality,  caused 
their  tickets  of  admission  to  be  refused  to  about  one  hun- 
dred persons.  The  excluded  members  published  a  bold  and 
vigorous  '  Remonstrance.'  Of  this,  though  of  a  most  daring 
tone,  the  protector  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  no  notice, 
for  his  party  had  now  a  clear  majority  in  parliament,  and 
that  was  all  that  he  required. 

Acts  were  speedily  passed  for  renouncing  the  pretended 
title  of  Charles  Stuan,  and  for  the  security  of  the  protector's 
person.  The  war  with  Spain  was  resolved  to  be  just  and 
politic,  and  a  supply  of  400,000/.  was  voted.     In   calling 
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Ihis  parliament  Cromwell  had  had  two  main  objects  m 
view :  the  one  was  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  legal  manner  ;  the 
other  to  gain  from  it  the  coveted  title  of  king.  Various 
motives  probably  concurred  to  make  him  ambiiious  of  the 
title,  though  he  was  without  it  posseBsed  of  more  than  regal 
power.  He  certainly  felt  that  prestige  from  which  few  are 
exempt,  attached  to  names  of  dignities  hallowed  by  time  and 
long  usage  5  he  who  was  so  affectionate  to  his  family  may 
have  wished  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son,  and  even 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  daughters.  The  name  of  king, 
too,  was  interwoven  into  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  all  who  were 
weary  of  military  rule,  would  be  pleased  with  a  prospect 
of  legal  and  settled  government.  There  were  even  hopes 
that  the  great  body  of  the  royalisis,  on  a  return  to  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  constitution,  would  grow  indifferent  to 
the  exiled  family,  and  transfer  their  loyalty  to  the  new 
dynasty. 

Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen  by  what  be  said  to  Whitelocke, 
had  had  this  idea  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  He  now  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  with  Thurloe,  Pierrepoint,  and  St. 
John ;  and  to  gain  the  good-wiii  of  the  people,  he  resolved 
to  commence  with  allowing  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  major- 
generals  to  be  terminated.  A  b  II  h  ng  1  gh  n  (J 
1657,)  of  which  the  objec    w  fi         h       pa. 

and  invest  them   with  leg  I        by  h    f 

opposed  by  Claypole,  the  p  so        1  1  by  1    d 

Broghil,  his  confidant.     Th    d  b        w  n         d  f 

successive  days ;  the  tyranny    f    h     b    I  1    y  w 

called,  was  detailed  andd     I      n     b      I     ddlyL     b 
tliey  defended  themselves        1     p  O         f   h 

ments  amounting  to  this,  th      h      h  I    body    f  1  i 

should  be  punished  for  th       ft  f  II      y  C 

well,  the  protector's  neph  w      pi    d    1  I      p  n    pi 

all  the  major-generals  ough        b    p  n   h  d  be 
of  them  had  done  ill,  of     h    h  1  Id  p    d         p 

He  was  called  on  to  nam  nd  h  p  f  sed  I  If  dy 
to  do  so,  but  the  debate  was  adjourned.  It  was  hinted  to 
him  that  his  uncle  would  not  be  pleased  with  his  conduct; 
but  he  went  that  very  night  and  told'  the  protector  what  he 
had  done,  and  added,  that  he  "had  his  black  book  and 
papers  ready  to  make  good  what  he  had  said."  Cromwell 
replied  in  a  jesting  manner;  and  taking  off  a  rich  scarlet 
cloak  and  his  gloves,  gave  them  to  Harry,  who  strutted  into 
the  house  with  them  next  day.     The  bill  was  finally  losi 
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Jiiii.  29)   by  a  Jarge   majority,  and  (he  major-generals  re- 

nained  exposed  to  actions  at  law  for  their  previous  conducl. 

While  this  bill  was  pending,  a  plot  to  murder  the  protector 

was  discovered.     The  agent  was  Miles  Syndercomb,  who 

had  been  a  quarter-master  in  Monk's  army,  but  had  beeii 

dismissed  for   his  share  in   Overton's  plot.     Sexby,  when 

asl  in  England,  had  arranged  the  plan  witii  him,  and  there 

:an  be  no  doubt   but  ihit   Charles   and  his  court  kuew  nrKl 

approved  of  it.    The  death  of  Cromwell  was  to  be  the  signal 

Dr  the  rising  of  the  levellers  and  royalists,  and  the  invasion 

rom    Flanders.      Syndercomb     and     another    named     Cecil 

.   b  d  T     k  Ife-g      d  t     g'      tl         '  f 

f  1     pi  1        C  II  p  I  1 

f  d  B  1     g     1     y  d 

b  d        Wld    an  1   y     I       d 

I  jl  O  g  1     k   (J  )     1    J 

II        1    p  1        Wl      h  11        d  1  b    k 

f         b       bl  f    b    p         I    1     d        1  1 

lldf  h  basly  g  ly 

II  dfTlldl        ydlmCIld 

Ulk  Ihlm  dbh  p 

1     P  1  k  II  0  II        h  i  Sy 

I  b  Idddfhgh  (Fb 
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for  beliKT  the  second  person  in  the  country,  ana  a  vain,  am 
^  d  ir  being  the  nest  protector 

H     p    p  ft  o  bring  up  five  regiments 

nd         np        h     h  to    confirm  the    'Instru- 

d   h  b    h  major-generals.     They  hesi- 

d    h  w  p      h      bo  d    measure,    and   be    then 

t!  h  un  The    inferior  officers   also 

h    d  (osth^  one   hundred   of  their 

"  f    n  p  of  Iheir  sentimenls.     lie 

nd  d       n    h  em        ey  had  offered  him  the  ti- 

lling    h         d  h    h  d  al       s  been   the  drudge  of  the 
^  p  h  d   beea   called  contrary  to 

h  m  h  q       d       be  controlled,  which  could 

1»    d  g  «g    h      uthovity  of  the  protector. 

CO      n    d  b  easons,  but  they    had  no 

h    m  Th        h  wever,  agreed  that  if  the 

q  k  p  be  last  considered,  ihey 

d  pp         n  e  of  his  being  empowered 

n  bs    ,  and  of  the  parliament's  consisting  of 

two  houses,  as  he  proposed. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  title  of  king  was  voted,  and 
six  days  after  a  committee  waited  on  the  protector  with 
'  The-i'etiiioQ  and  Advico.'  He  spoke  of  the  "  consterna- 
tion of  his  mind  "  at  the  offer,  and  requested  time  "  to  ask 
counsel  of  God  and  his  own  heart ; "  at  tlie  same  time  ap- 
proving of  every  thing  but  the  new  title  to  be  given  to 
liiniseif.  At  hia  desire,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  hear 
and  resolve  his  scruples.  Afler  various  conferences,  he 
owned  (Apr.  20)  that  his  doubts  were  removed,  and  at 
length  he  appointed  a  day  (May  6)  to  meet  the  parliament, 
when  it  was  fully  expected  that  he  would  accept  the  roy^U 
title. 

Cromwell  had  vainly  sought  to  gain  his  brother-  and  son- 
in-law,  Desborough  and  Fleetwood,  over  to  his  design. 
They  now  told  him  they  must  resign  their  commissions; 
and  Desborough  having  informed  Pride  of  what  Cromwell 
was  about  to  do,  the  latter  cried,  "  He  shall  not,"  When 
asked  how  he  could  prevent  it,  he  said  by  a  petition  signed 
by  the  officers;  and  they  approved  of  his  plan  and  went  straight 
lo  Dr.  Owen,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  draw  one  up. 

The  8th  was  the  day  finnlly  fixed  for  the  protector  to  meet 
the  parliament.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  colonel  Mason 
and  six-and-twenty  other  officers  came  and  presented  the 
petition,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  design  of  those 
who   urged  the  general   to  take  the  title  of  king  was  to 
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destroy  him  and  bring  the  nation  under  the  old  servitude, 
and  prajed  the  parliament  to  continue  steady  to  the  old 
cause,  for  which  they  themselves  were  willing  to  lay  dawn 
their  lives.  When  CromM-ell  heard  of  this,  he  sent  for 
Fleetwood,  and  asked  him  why  he  iet  a  thing  of  the  kind 
proceed  so  far,  when  he  k  lew  that  he  would  not  accept  a 
crown  without  the  consent  of  the  army ;  and  desired  him 
to  go  back  and  stop  it.  Shortly  afler,  the  members  were 
summoned  to  Whitehall,  and  Cromwell  concluded  a  long 
and   einbarraased   speech  by  formally  declining  the   title  of 

The  word  protector  being  substituted  for  king,  Cromwell 
gave  his  assent  to  '  The  humble  Petition  and  Vdvice.'  It 
empowered  hijn  to  name  his  immediale  successor,  and  re- 
stored the  two  houses,  giving  the  protector  the  right  of 
nominating  the  members  of  the  'other  house,'  as  it  was 
termed,  hut  subject  to  some  restrictions.  The  inauguralion 
of  the  protector  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  ■West- 
minster-hall. He  stood  on  a  platform  at  the  upper  end  of 
'.he  ball ;  the  speaker  arrayed  hlin  in  a  purple  mantle  lined 
with  ermine,  presented  him  a  Bible  superbly  bound,  and 
placed  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  oath  was  then 
administered  to  him;  a  long  prayer  from  the  chaplain  suc- 
ceeded. The  protector  sat  down  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord 
mayor  holding  a  sword  at  each  side  of  him  ;  the  trumpets 
sounded  and  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  style  of  the  pro- 
tector, to  which  the  spectators  responded.  He  then  rose, 
bowed  to  the  ambassadors,  and  walked  down  the  hall  to  his 
coach.  The  house  of  commons  then  adjourned  for  six 
months.  Most  of  the  officers  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  protector ;  Lambert,  refusing,  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
missions, which  were  worth  to  him  6000^.  a  year ;  but  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  3000?. 

About  this  time,  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Killing  no  Murder,' 
and  written  with  great  energy,  came  out  in  Holland.  The 
writer  of  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  captain 
Titus,  though  Sexby,  who  sent  thousands  of  it  over  to  Eng- 
land, clahned  it  as  his  own.  Having  determined  that  Crom- 
well was  a  tyrant,  and  that  it  would  be  meritoriotis  to  kill 
him,  and  eulogized  Syndercomb,  it  assured  the  protector 
that  there  were  numbers  ready  to  folbw  that  example,  and 
that  he  was  not  safe  in  his  bed  or  at  his  board.  Sexby  soon 
came  over  again,  but  he  was  taken  and  died  in  prison 
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We  must  now  return  to  the  war  with  Spain.  I::  the 
spring  of  1656  a.  fleet  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  Bliike 
and  Montague.  Their  destination  v/ns  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  ; 
but  not  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to  attack  either  of 
ihem,  they  sailed  to  the  Tagua,  where  they  obliged  the  king 
of  Portugal  to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  with  him,  and  pay 
the  stipulated  sum  of  50,000i.  They  thea  went  to  the  Med- 
iterranean and  again  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  captain 
Stuyner  with  sis  frigates  before  Cadiz.  Soon  after  (Sept. 
10)  !k  Spanish  Beet  of  eight  sail  from  the  Havannah  came  in 
sight:  Siayner  attacked  it  and  sunk  four,  and  took  two 
laden  with  treasure.  One  of  the  ships  destroyed  was  the 
vice-admiral's,  on  board  of  which  was  the  marquess  of 
Vaydes,  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  his  wile  and  seven  children. 
When  the  ship  took  fire,  the  marchioness  and  her  eldest 
daughter  fainted;  the  marquess  would  not  abandon  them, 
and  he  perished  with  them  and  one  of  his  sons;  the  otlier 
children  were  saved  and  brought  to  England.  The  value 
of  the  silver  taken  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling;  and  Cromwell,  to  dazzle  the  populace,  caused  it  to 
be  conveyed  in  wagons  from  Portsmouth  to  London. 

As  Montague  had  returned  home  with  the  prize.i,  Blake 
remained  in  the  sole  command,  and  in  the  spring  (1657)  he 
sailed  for  the  Canaries  to  intercept  the  plale-fleet  from  Mex- 
ico. He  found  it  already  lying  in  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  in 
Teneriffe,  the  plate-ships,  ten  in  number,  being  moored  in 
a  crescent  close  to  the  shore,  with  seven  galleons  in  a  line 
before  them ;  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  was  commanded 
b;'  the  guns  of  the  caslie,  and  around  i<  were  seven  batteries. 
Flake  resolved  to  attack.  He  caused  a  solemn  fast  to  be 
held,  and  nest  morning,  (Apr.  20,)  Stayner  leading  the  way, 
(he  fleet  entered  the  harbor  under  a  shower  of  balls  and 
shells.  By  two  in  the  afternoon  the  batteries  were  silenced 
and  all  the  ships  in  the  possession  of  the  English  but  the 
wind  which  had  brought  them  in,  now  opposed  their  eyrei'^ 
Bhike  ordered  the  prizes  to  be  burnt,  and  soon  aftei  the 
wind  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  enabled  Ihem  to  gel 
out  to  sea.  The  English  had  lost  only  fort\-eight  hien  in 
this  daring  action.  Blake  returned  home  some  time  ifter 
but  his  health  was  gone,  and  he  died  (Aug.  17)  a"  hi^>  ship 
was  entering  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  The  protpctir  g^ie 
him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  remains  weie  deposited 
in  Westminster- abbey. 

In  the   month  of  November   Cromwell   married  his  two 
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youngest  daugtitefs  to  lord  Falcooberg  and  K  Mr.  Rich, 
grandson  of  lord  Warwick.  This  last,  howeve  diea  ihe 
following  Februarj. 

la  the  spring  of  this  year,  Lookharl,  a  Soottish  judge, 
who  was  married  to  Cromwell's  niece,  had  proceeded  as  nis 
envoy  to  Paris,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  a  twelvemonth 
was  concluded  with  Louis  XIV.  Cromweli  was  to  supply 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  and  in  return  was  to  get 
Mardyke  and  Dunkirk  when  reduced.  Ttie  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  reduction  of  the  former  place,  which 
received  an  English  governor. 

The  parliament  met,  {Jan.  20,  165S;)  it  presented  the  an- 
cient form  of  the  two  houses,  the  protector  having  summoned 
by  writ  aixty  persons  to  form  the  'Other  House,'  Cromwell 
addressed  them  in  the  ancient  style  — ''  My  lords,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  house  of  commons."  But  the  experiment 
proved  a  failure.  As  by  the  'Petition  and  Advice'  the 
commons  were  authorized  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
their  body,  the  secluded  members  had  resumed  their  seats 
and  there  was  now  a  powerful  opposition,  headed  byHaselrig 
and  Scot.  They  allowed  the  house  to  occupy  itseif  with 
nothing  but  the  title  and  rights  of  the  other  house.  Crom- 
well soothed,  and  reasoned,  and  menaced  to  no  purpose. 
He  then  formed  his  resolution  with  his  usual  promptitude. 
One  morning  (Feb.  4)  he  threw  himself  into  a  coach  that 
was  standing  al  the  gate  of  Whitehall,  beckoned  to  sis  of 
the  guards  to  follow  him,  and  drove  to  ihe  parliament- ho  use. 
He  summoned  the  commons  to  his  presence.  He  then,  as 
usual,  talked  of  his  dignity  having  been  forced  on  him,  and 
reproached  them  with  thwarting  instead  of  aiding  him, 
while  he  was  environed  with  conspiracies ;  it  was  therefore 
time  to  put  an  end  to  their  sitting,  "  and  I  do  dissolve  this 
parliament,"  said  he,  "  and  let  God  judge  between  me  and 
yo  ."  "Amen,  amen,"  responded  several  voices.  Thus 
was  a  fourth  parliament  dissolved.  Addresses  to  the  pro- 
tector from  the  army,  and  counties,  towns,  and  boroughs,  were 
easily  procured,  and  were  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  popularity  of  his  government. 

At  the  same  time  several  arrests  took  place;  for  the  con- 
spiracies of  which  he  spoke  were  no  fictions.  Ormond  was 
actually  in  London  at  this  very  time  negotiating  with  the 
various  political  parties,  and  transports  were  collected  a( 
Ostend  to  carry  over  an  invading  force.  But  Cromwell  had 
a  source  of  intelligence  which  the  royalists  Utile  suspected 
There  was  a  select  band  of  six,  named  the  '  Sealed  Knot 
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who  enjoyed  the  principal  confidence  of  Charles  and  his 
court  and  were  the  directors  of  the  royalists  in  England 
Sir  Richard  Willis  had  most  influence  in  the  Sealed  Knot 
and  Ae  was  in  the  pay  of  Cromwell!  For  Willis  having 
been  arrested  one  time,  Cromwell,  it  is  said,  undertook  to 
prove  to  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  royalists 
themselves  that  their  plots  should  be  prevented.  Willis 
VI3S,  or  affected  to  be,  convinced,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  give  informatioQ,  but  never  be  brought  forward  as 
a  witness  or  required  to  name  any  person.  For  this  service 
he  had  an  annual  stipend  of  200?. 

The  protector,  therefore,  knew  of  Ormond's  being  in 
London,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  there 
long  enough,  a  hint  was  given  him,  and  he  hastened  to 
Shoreham  and  embarked  for  France.  Shortly  after,  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Knot  and  other  royalists  were  ar. 
rested,  and  sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Dr,  Hewit,  John  Mordaunt, 
brother  to  lord  Peterborough,  sir  Humphrey  Bennet,  ana 
captain  Woodcock  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  high  court 
of  justice.  Slingsby  was  a  gentleman  of  advanced  age  ;  he 
had  been  a  prisoner  at  Hull  ever  since  the  rising  in  1655. 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  the  charge  against  him  was 
his  having  given  the  officers  of  the  garrison  commissions 
from  king  Charles.  Hewit  was  an  episcopalian  clergyman 
and  an  active  agent  for  the  exiled  king.  Mordaunt  also 
had  distributed  commissions.  Hewit  refused  to  plead,  but 
that  availed  him  not,  and  he  and  Slingsby  were  found 
guilty.  Mordaunt  was  acquitted,  the  principal  witness 
against  him  having  been  bribed  to  abscond.  Slingsby  was 
married  to  the  aunt  of  lord  Falconberg,  and  the  lady  Cliiy- 
pole  strongly  interested  herself  for  Hewit;  but  the  protect- 
or would  hearken  to  neither  daughter  nor  son-in-law  in 
their  favor :  they  were  both  beheaded,  (Jime  8,)  Bennet  and 
Woodcock  were  acquitted. 

While  Cromwell  thus  suppressed  conspiracy  at  home,  his 
arms  prosperedon  the  continent.  After  a  victory  gained  by 
Turenne  over  the  Spaniards,  (June  8,)  in  which  the  valor  of 
the  English  troops  had  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  Dun- 
kirk was  invested ;  it  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  (17th,)  and 
was  delivered  up  to  the  English  by  Louis  in  person. 

Cromwell  would  seem  to  be  now  at  the  height  of  his 
glory,  victorious  abroad  and  absolute  at  home,  but  never 
was  his  Ktate  more  precarious;  he  wanted  money,  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies.  To  procure  the  former  it  seemed 
necessary  to  cab  a  parliament.     He  appointed  a  council  of 
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nint  to  devise  means  of  obviating  the  influence  of  the  repub- 
licans in  it,  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  estates  of  the 
royalists,  and  of  settling  ihe  snceession.  But  after  three 
weeks'  deliberation  thej  came  lo  no  conclusion  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  protector,  suspicious  of  some  of  the  members, 
dissolved  the  council,  (July  8.) 

To  secure  himself  against  the  secret  attempts  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  adopted  various  precautions;  he  wore  arjnor  inside 
his  clothes  and  carried  pistols  in  his  pockets.  He  drove  at 
full  speed,  his  coach,  filled  with  attendants  and  surrounded 
by  guards,  and  he  always  returned  by  a  different  road.  He 
chajaged  his  bed-chamber  frequently,  and  often  personally 
inspected  the  night-watch  of  the  palace.  His  nights  were 
sleepless,  or  his  rest  was  feverish  aad  disturbed,  and  the 
anxiety  of  bis  mind  visibly  preyed  on  his  health.  Domestic 
affliction  also  came  to  add  to  bis  cares.  In  the  relations  of 
son,  husband,  and  father,  no  one  ever  went  beyond  Cromwell 
in  sincere  affection ;  and  his  favorite  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Claypoie,  was  now  dying  of  an  internal  abscess,  and  the 
grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  youngest  son  augment- 
ed her  danger.  Cromwell  abandoned  all  affairs  of  state, 
and  went  to  Hampton-court,  where  she  lay.  He  spent  much 
time  in  her  room,  and  always  left  it  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  melancholy.  When  her  death  took  place,  {Aug.  6,) 
though  he  had  long  expected  it,  the  event  gave  him  a  great 
shock.  He  was  himself  conlined  at  the  time  with  a  lit  of 
the  gout;  he  was  also  seized  with  what  was  called  a  bastard 
tertian  ague.  One  day  {34th)  hearing  one  of  his  physicians 
whisper  to  another  that  his  puise  was  intermittent,  he  grew 
alarmed,  caused  himself  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  executed  his 
will ;  but  next  morning,  (25th,)  when  the  physicians  visited 
him,  he  took  his  wife  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  tell  you  I 
shall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  sure  of  it."  Observing  their 
surprise,  he  added,  "Do  not  think  I  am  mad;  I  speak  the 
words  of  truth  upon  surer  grounds  than  your  Hippocrates 
or  Galen  can  furnish.  God  himself  hath  given  this  answer, 
not  to  my  prayers  alone,  but  to  the  prayers  of  those  who 
maintain  a  stricter  correspondence  and  greater  intimacy  with 
him.  Go  on,  therefore,  confidently  banishing  all  sadness 
from  your  looks,  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  with  a 
serving-man,"  His  confidence  extended  to  his  family  and 
friends.  "  His  highness,"  writes  Fleetwood,  "  has.  had  great 
discoveries  of  the  Lord  to  him,  and  assurances  of  being 
restored  and  made  further  serviceable."  "  O  Lord,"  said 
his  chaplain  Goodwin,  "we  pray  not  for  his  recovery;  thai 
21* 
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tliDU  hast  granttid  already;  what  we  now  heg  is  his  spee;/^ 
recoiery." 

But  these  predictions  were  not  to  be  verified.  At  White- 
hall, whither  he  had  moved,  his  disease  turned  to  a  double 
tertian,  (28tli ;)  he  became  delirious,  and,  at  times,  insensi- 
ble. In  one  of  his  lucid  incervals  he  asked  his  chaplain 
Sterry  if  it  were  possible,  to  fall  from  grace.  On  his  reply- 
ing in  ihe  negative,  *'  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  safe,  for  I  am 
sure  1  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace."  On  the  night  of  the 
2d  of  September  he  was  heard  to  pray  to  this  effect :  "  Lord, 
1  am  a  poor,  foolish  creature.  This  people  would  fain  have 
me  live;  they  think  it  best  for  them,  and  that  it  will  re- 
dound much  to  thy  glory;  and  ail  the  stir  is  about  tiiis. 
Others  would  fain  have  me  die.  Lord,  pardon  them,  and 
pardon  thy  foolish  people;  forgive  their  sins;  and  do  not 
forsake  them,  but  love,  and  bless,  and  give  them  rest,  and 
bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and  give  me  rest  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
all  honor  and  glory,  now  and  forever.     Amen." 

The  next  day  (3d)  was  his  fortunate  day,  that  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.  Alter  long  lying  insensible,  he  expired  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  attendants,  and 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  When  the  news  was  brought 
to  those  who  were  assembled  to  pray  for  his  recovery,  Sterry 
is  said  to  have  stood  up  and  to  have  bid  them  not  be  troubled, 
"  for,"  said  be,  "  this  is  good  news,  because  if  he  was  of 
great  use  to  the  people  of  God  when  he  was  amongst  us,  now 
he  will  be  much  more  sO;  being  ascended  to  heaven  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  to  intercede  for  us  and 
to  be  mindful  of  us  on  all  occasions."  Even  his  sagacious 
secretary,  Thurloe,  writing  to  Henry  Cromwell,  says,  "  He 
is  gone  to  heaven,  embalmed  with  the  tears  of  his  people, 
and  upon  the  wings  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints." 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  whence  be  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn; 
but,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  plunged  into  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  town.  He 
speedily,  however,  reformed,  and  then  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  became  an  enthusiast  in  religion.  In  the 
contest  between  the  king  and  parliament,  his  latent  military 
talents  were  developed;  these  did  not  consist  in  tactics 
or  manosuvres,  but  in  vigor  and  decision ;  he  never  sought 
lo  surprise  the  enemy;  his  plan  was  to  fall  on  with  impetu- 
osity. He  had  the  art  of  attaching  the  soldiers  both  by  hia 
religious  exercises  and  by  a  coarse  kind  of  buffoonery  and 
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juculat  anguBge.  As  a  ruler  he  sustained  tW  national 
honor  in  a  manner  which  called  to  remembrance  ihe  glorious 
days  of  Elizabeth,  In  his  domestic  relations  the  character 
of  Cromwell  was  every  way  estimable;  he  was.  a  sincere  friend 
and  a  placable  enemy.  He  loved  justice  and  delighted  not 
ill  blood;  yet  ambition  made  him  at  times  trample  on  the 
one  and  shed  the  other :  i(  is  possible  thai  in  the  case  of  the 
king  he  thought  himself  justified  both  by  reason  and  revela- 
tion. He  never  lost  his  sense  of  religion,  though,  like  manj 
other  enthusiasts,  he  made  hypocrisy  compatible  with  it. 
His  desire  for  the  title  of  king  is,  like  CjEsar's,  a  curious  in- 
utauce  of  human  weakness.  Oa  the  whole,  Cromwell's  is  s 
name  which  Englishmen  will  generally  be  found  to  n 
with  respect 
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/  afler  the  death  of  the  protnctor  his  couneU 

i>.-^,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proclaim  his  son  Richitrd,  whom 
he  was  said  (but  the  fact  is  very  doubtful)  to  have  nomina- 
tea  as  his  successor.  Richard  waa  proclaimed  in  the  usual 
manner;  not  a  murmur  was  heard  ;  and  addresses  poured  in 
from  tlie  army  and  navy,  the  churches,  the  cities,  and  the 
horoKi^hs.  The  royalists  and  the  republicans,  who  had 
hopeu  to  see  the  whole  frame  of  government  fall  to  pieces 
when  the  vigorous  mind  of  Oliver  was  gone,  looked  on  in 
amazemenf, 

Richard  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable,  gener- 
ous temper,  but  utterly  deficient  in  the  energy  requisite  for 
the  siiualion  in  which  ho  was  placed.  He  had  never  been  a 
soldier,  and  he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
saint.  He  had  spent  his  early  days  m  the  Temple,  and  when 
he  married  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  and 
led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  His  father,  when  pro- 
tector,  mFide  him  a  lord  of  trade,  then  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  finally  a  member  of  his  house  of  peers. 

The  fuiie;al  of  the  late  protector  was  celebrated  on  a 
scale  of  expense  such   as   Englsnd   had  never  witnessed  be* 
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fore.  Tile  model  adopted  was  that  of  the  funeral  of  Phil.p 
II.  of  Spain.  Somerset- ho  use  was  hung  with  black;  Ihe 
effigy  of  the  protector,  clad  in  royal  robes,  with  the  sceptre 
in  one  hand,  the  globe  in  the  other,  was  placed  on  a  bed  ol' 
state ;  a  crown  was  oti  a  cushion  behind  Ihe  head.  The  only 
light  in  the  apartment  proceeded  from  waxen  tapers  After 
two  months  (Nov.  1)  the  effigy  was  removed  to  the  grenf  h^ill, 
where  it  appeared  in  an  erect  posture,  with  the  crown  oti  its 
head  and  the  eceptre  and  ball  in  its  hands.  Hundreds  of 
tapers  were  so  arranged  beneath  the  roof,  that  their  light  re- 
sembled the  rays  of  a  sun.  At  length  (33d)  the  effigy  was 
conveyed  in  state  to  the  magnificent  tomb  m  the  abbey  in 
which  the  real  body  had  been  long  since  deposited. 

Though  the  officers  had  acquiesced  in  the  succession  of 
Richard,  they  soon  gave  him  reason  to  feel  ihat  they  were 
disposed  lo  limit  his  power ;  they  renewed  their  meetings, 
and  in  a  body  of  more  than  two  hundred  they  presented  a 
petition  requiring  that  no  officer  should  be  deprived  but  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  that  the  chief  command 
and  the  disposal  of  commissions  should  be  given  to  some 
one  of  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  there  could  be  no  doubt 
Richard  assented  so  far  as  to  appoint  Fleetwood  lieutenant- 
general,  (Oct.  14,)  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  '  Petition 
and  Advice,'  he  said,  for  him  to  part  with  the  chief  command 
and  the  power  of  granting  commissions.  With  this  they 
appeared  to  be  satisfied,  but  they  still  continued  their  meet- 
ings. 

The  only  security  against  the  officers,  and  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  money  to  pay  the  soldiers,  was  a  parliatnciil  : 
writs  therefore  were  issued,  (Nov.  30,)  but  as  the  plan  of 
giving  additional  members  to  the  counties  had  not  proved 
favorable  to  the  court,  the  old  mode  was  resorted  to  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  new  form  was  retained  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  influence  of  the  government  was  paramounr 
Most  of  the  small  boroughs  therefore  returned  the  court  can 
didates,  and  when  the  parliament  met,  (Jan.  27,  1659,)  the 
state  of  the.  parties  proved  lo  be  as  follows.  The  Prolec- 
torists  or  adherents  of  the  '  Petition  and  Advice '  composeo 
one  half  of  the  house  ;  the  Republicans,  headed  by  Vane, 
Ludlow,  Lambert,  Bradshaw,  and  Scot,  were  about  fifty, 
among  whom  was  lord  Fairfax,  a  secret  royalist ;  the  Mod- 
erates or  Neuters  constituted  the  remainder.  These  were 
chiefly  presbyterians,  but  among  them  were  several  cavaliers, 
or  sons  of  cavaliers,  who  had  their  instructions  from  Hyde 
to  embarrass  the  governtnent,  and  to  foment  the  disi 
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between  It  ind  the  rep  iHicans  Mf  ChalloLier  Chute  was 
uh    cii  spbdkpi 

Tht  qucbtioii  ol  tlie,  recogiiilLoii  of  the  protector  caused 
a  long  and  stormy  debate  and  it  waa  not  earned  williout 
great  difficulty  thit  relating  to  the  Other  House'  was 
still  more  violently  dispuleu,  but  the  com  joqs  at  length 
conaented  to  transact  business  with  the  n  during  the 
prcieiii  parliament  with  sundry  limitations  ol  their  authority. 
1  lius  iar  the  royalwts  had  supported  the  courtiers  they  now 
began  tu  ai-t  on  the  other  part  of  their  inatructions.  Com- 
plaints were  made  of  various  tyrannical  acts  auch  as  selling 
mt  n  for  slaves  in  the  We'it  Indies  of  extortions  and  eoi- 
bezzlenienl  of  the  revenne,  and  secretary  Thurloe  and 
Botcler  one  of  the  major  generals  were  menaced  with  im- 
peichments 

These  proceedings  g^VP  alarm  to  the  officer'i  who  feared 
there  would  be  soon  a  power  aiipemr  to  their  own.  They 
were  divided  into  two  parties  —  those  who  adhered  tq the 
interests  of  Richard  and  met  at  Whitehall,  such  as  Ingoldsby, 
Whalley,  Qoffe,  and  others,  and  those  who  met  at  Walling- 
ford-house,  the  residence  of  Fleetwood,  such  as  Desborough, 
Sydenham,  Berry,  and  Haynes,  whose  object  was  to  make 
Richard  merely  a  civil  magistrate,  and  to  keep  the  army  in 
their  own  power.  A  third  party  now  appeared  at  St.  James's, 
composed  of  Ashfield,  Lilburne,  Mason,  and  men  of  strong 
republican  principles.  The  republicans  in  the  house,  finding 
their  weakness,  soon  entered  into  close  relations  with  the 
Walling  ford-house  party;  there  was  also  a  junction  formed 
with  the  party  at  St.  James's.  A  general  council  was  formed, 
and  a  '  Humble  Representation  and  Petition,'  complaining 
of  the  neglect  of  the  good  old  cause  and  its  supporters,  etc., 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  protector,  and  by  him  to 
the  commons,  who  took  no  notice  of  it.  They  then,-  with 
the  protector's  consent,  called  a  general  council  of  officers 
to  make  propositions  to  the  pattiamenl  reapeeling  the  army. 
It  was  decided  by  this  council  that  the  command  of  the  army 
should  be  committed  to  some  one  in  whom  they  could  all 
confide,  and  that  every  officer  should  declare  his  approba- 
tion of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  acts  of 
the  army.  The  commons  took  alarn*  and  voted  {Apr.  18) 
that  the  officers  should  no  more  meet  in  a  general  council, 
and  also  declared  (2lat)  that  the  command:  of  the  army 
was  only  to  be  exercised  by  the  protector.  The  offieera 
then  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  array  at  St.  James's ; 
the  protector  appointed  a  counter  ono  at  Whitehall      But 
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the  troops  all  went  to  the  former,  and  at  noon  on  tliai  daj 
DesboroQgh  came  from  them  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would 
dissolve  the  parliament  the  officers  would  take  care  of  him, 
but  if  not  they  would  do  it  without  him.  After  consulting 
with  hiB  ftieods,  among  whom  Whitelocke  alone  opposed 
the  dissolution,  he  consented,  and  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, (22d.) 

The  officers,  hating  thus  put  an  end  to  the  parliament, 
were  now  somewhat  uncertain  how  to  act.  They  wished 
above  all  things  to  retain  their  power,  for  which  purpose 
they  wtre  not  unwilling  to  continue  Richard  in  his  office  ;  at 
the  same  time  they  felt  the  necessity  of  money.  Their  first 
thought  was  to  raise  it>  like  Cromwell,  by  the  power  of  the 
sword  ;  but  this  proving  too  hazardous,  they  listened  to  the 
proposals  of  their  republican  allies,  and  agreed  to  reinstate 
the  Rump  parliament.  They  proposed  a  settlement  on 
Richard,  and  the  retention  of  the  other  house  under  the 
name  of  a  senate ;  but  matters  not  brooking  delay,  these 
points  were  reserved,  and  a  Declaration  in  the  name  of 
Fleetwood  and  the  general  council  of  the  army  was  issued, 
(May  6,)  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  who 
continued  sitting  (ill  April  20th,  .1653,  to  return  to  the 
exercise  and  discharge  of  their  trust.  Next  day  forty-two 
members  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  headed  by  Len- 
thall,  passed  into  their  house  through  lines  of  officers.  Sir 
George  Booth,  Prynne,  Annesley,  and  others  of  the  secluded 
members  attempted  to  enter  the  house,  but  the  doors  were 
closed  against  them. 

A  committee  of  safety  (all  but  Vane  and  Scot  military 
men)  was  appointed,  (9th,)  and  a  few  days  after  {13th)  a 
council  of  state  of  thirty-one  civilians  and  officers  was 
chosen.  Addresses  poured  in  as  usual ;  the  house  voted 
(2131)  "  A  free  commonwealth  without  a  single  person,  king- 
ship, or  a  house  of  peers."  All  this,  however,  was  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  Wailingford-house  party  ;  those  who 
were  members  of  the  council  rarely  attended,  and  when  they 
did,  they  behaved  with  great  insolence;  they  scrupled  to 
take  the  oath  "  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth 
in  opposition  to  Charles  Stuart,  or  a  single  person;"  they 
sent  to  the  parliament  (15th)  "  the  things  which  they  had 
on  their  minds,"  when  they  restored  it,  in  the  form  of  fifteen 
demands,  bearing  the  modest  title  of  '  The  humble  Petition 
and  Address  of  the  Officers.'  In  this  they  required  an  act 
of  indemnity  for  those  who  had  acted  under  the  late  power, 
Fleetwood  to  be  commander-in-chief,  the  protector'*  debts  to 
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be  paid,  and  an  income  of  10,000i,  a  year  to  be  settled  on 
him,  and  8000?,,  a  year  on  his  mother,  "  her  highness-dow- 
ager ; "  the  government  to  consist  of  a  representation  of  the 
people,  and  a  select  senate,  etc.  The  parliament  replied, 
that  they  would  take  these  thin^rg  into  consideration,  and 
ijive  all  possible  satisfaction.  The  act  of  indemnity  was 
passed,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  form ;  the  debts  of  Richard, 
amounting  to  29,0OOA,  were  traiisferred  to  the  puWi;  account, 
a  sum  of  2900/.  was  given  him  for  present  purposes,  and  the 
10,000?.  a  year  was  voted.  He  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
<)uired  to  leave  Whitehall,  as  it  was  suspected  that  the  officers 
kept  him  there  for  purposes  of  their  own.  It  was  feared  that 
his  brother  Henry,  who  was  a  man  of  more  spirit,  would 
offer  resistance  in  Ireland,  wliere  he  was  lord-deputy,  but  he 
yielded  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  parliament. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  parliament  was,  as  Ludlow 
expresses  it,  to  provide  "  that  for  the  future  no  man  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  pack  an  army  to  serve  his  ambition." 
For  this  purpose  two  bills  were  passed  ;  the  one  nominating 
a  committee  of  seven  persons  to  recommend  officers  to  the 
house;  the  other  making  Fleetwood  commander-in-chief, 
but  only  for  the  present  session,  or  till  they  should  take  fur- 
ther order  therein,  and  directing  that  the  officers  approved 
of  by  tlie  parliament  should  receive  their  commissions,  not 
from  him,  but  from  the  speaker.  These  restrictions  were 
opposed  by  Ludlow,  Vane,  and  Salloway,  as  needless  and 
only  tending  to  disgust  the  army,  but  the  fervent  zeal  of 
Haselrig,  Sidney,  and  Neville,  would  hearken  to  no  sugges- 
tions of  prudence.  Notice  being  given  to  the  officers  that 
it  was  expected  they  would  take  new  commissions  from  the 
speaker,  a  council  was  held  at  Desborough's  house,  at  which 
Ludlow  and  Haselrig,  who  now  had  regiments,  attended. 
The  officers  were  very  high  ;  Desborough  even  said,  that 
he  thought  the  commission  he  had  as  good  as  any  the  parlia- 
ment could  give,  and  that  he  would  not  take  another.  But 
the  next  morning  (June  S)  colonel  Hacker  and  his  ofBcers 
came  at  the  persuasion  of  Haselrig,  and  took  their  commis- 
sions from  the  speaker,  and  the  ice  being  now  broken,  others 
followed.  Fleetwood  took  his  the  day  following,  and  Lam- 
bert soon  after,  (Uth.) 

It  was  voted  at  this  lime  (6th}  "  that  this  parliament  shall 
not  continue  longer  than  May  7th,  1669." 

While  the  republican  oligarchs  were  thus  employed,  the 
royalists  ivere  by  no  means  idle.  Negotiations  had  been 
carried   on   with  the   leading   presbyter ians,   and    they  weru 
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noil'  all  pledged  to  the  royal  cause.  Richard  Cromwell  had 
been  oifered  a  title  and  20,000?.  a  year;  his  brother  was 
also  solicited,  and  he  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  meditated 
declaring  for  the  king.  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Moult 
also  were  applied  to.  A  general  rising  on  the  1st  of  August 
was  arranged,  and  the  king  and  his  brothers  were  at  the 
same  time  to  pass  over  with  the  troops  which  they  had  as- 
sembled. But  Willis  still  kept  up  his  conespondeuce  with 
Thurloe,  and  the  parliaoient  was  thus  put  in  possession  of 
their  secrets.  His  treachery,  however,  was  at  this  time  dis- 
covered through  Morland,  the  secretary  of  Thurloe,  who 
forwarded  to  the  court  at  Bruges  some  of  Willis's  communi- 
cationa  in  hia  own  hand-writing.  Willis,  after  his  u^ual 
manner,  when  the  government  had  been  put  on  its  guard  by 
himself,  represented  to  the  '  Knot '  that  the  project  was  now 
hopeless,  and  persuaded  them  to  write  circulars  forbidding 
the  rising,  (July  29,)  Accordingly,  it  was  onjy  in  Cheshire 
that  it  took  place,  where  sir  George  Booth  called  on  the 
people,  without  mentioning  the  king,  to  rise  and  demand  a 
free  parliament.  He  took  possession  of  Chester,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  ear!  of  Derby,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  other  royalists.  But  their  spirits 
were  damped  when  they  learned  that  their  friends  ali  re- 
mained inactive,  and  that  Lambert  was  advancing  against 
them  with  four  regiments  of  horse  and  three  of  foot.  They 
moved  to  Nantwich,  intending  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Weever  ;  but  Lambert  easily  forced  it,  and  their  men  broke 
and  fled  at  his  approach,  (Aug.  16.)  Colonel  Morgan  aiid 
about  thirty  men  were  killed,  and  three  hundred  were  taken. 
The  earl  of  Derby  was  taken  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant, 
and  Booth,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Loudon,  dressed  aa  « 
woman,'  was  discovered  at  Newport-Pagnel  in  Bucks. 

Lambert  hastened  up  to  London,  leaving  his  army  io  foiloai 
by  slow  marches.  A  sum  of  IftOO/.,  which  was  voted  him,  he 
distributed  among  his  officers,  and  shortly  after  (Sept  141 
they  sent  up  from  Derby  a  petition,  (secretly  transmitted  to 
them  from  Walling  ford-house,)  requiring  that  there  shoula 
be  no  limitation  of  time  in  Fleetwood's  commission,  that 
Lumbert  should  be  major-general,  that  no  officer  should  be 
deprived  of  his  commission  except  by  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  etc.  This  petition  having  been  shown  to  Haselri^ 
by  Fleetwood,  (23d,)  he  hastened  into  the  house,  and  having 
caused  the  doors  to  be  locked,  moved  that  Lambert  and  two 
other  officers  should  be  taken  into  cu  rtody.  But  on  Fleet- 
wood's asserting  that  Lambert  knew  nothing  of  it,  they  con- 
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lented  themselves  with  passing  a  vote  expressive  of  their 
dislike  of  the  petition ;  and  it  was  resolved  "  that  to  augment 
the  number  of  general  officers  was  needless,  chargeable,  and 
dangerous."  Several  meetings  were  now  held  at  Wallingford- 
house,  and  another  petition  was  drawn  up,  which  was  pre- 
sented (Oct.  5)  by  Desborough  and  other  officers.  It  was  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  former,  but  it  further  demanded 
that  those  who  groundlesaly  informed  the  house  against  their 
servants  should  be  brought  to  justice.  This  waa  aimed  at 
Haselrig  and  his  friends.  The  house  in  the  usual  manner 
returned  them  thanks  for  their  good  expressions,  but  soon 
after  (11th)  a  vote  was  passed,  making  it  treason  to  raise 
money  without  consent  of  parliament.  Next  day  Lambert, 
Desborough,  and  seven  other  colonels  were  deprived  of  their 
commissions  for  having  sent  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  colonel 
Okej,  and  by  another  vote  Fleetwood's  office  was  taken  away, 
and  he  and  six  other  persons  were  nominated  to  form  a  board 
for  the  direction  of  the  forces. 

Haselrig,  having  thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  prepared 
for  defence.  He  reckoned  on  the  armies  of  Scotland  and  ■ 
Ireland,  the  regiments  of  Hacker,  Morley,  and  Okey,  and 
some  others  about  London  had  assured  him  of  their  fidelity, 
and  the  parliament  had  a  guard  of  chosen  horse,  under  major 
Evelyn.  Orders  were  given  for  these  troops  to  move  to 
Westminster,  and  early  in  the  morning  (13th)  the  regiments 
of  Morlej  and  Moss,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  occupied  the 
palace-yard  and  the  avenues  of  the  house.  Lambert,  on  the 
other  hand,  drew  together  his  men,  and  posted  them  in  King- 
street  and  about  the  Abbey.  The  two  parties  faced  each 
other,  but  the  men  were  loath  to  fight  against  their  brothers 
in  arms,  and  their  officers  did  not  urge  them.  When  the 
speaker  came  up  in  his  coach,  Lambert  ordered  one  of  his 
officers  to  conduct  the  "  lord  general "  to  Whitehall,  but  he 
.  was  suffered  to  return  to  his  own  house.  The  council  of 
state  then  met,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  altercation  it  was 
agreed  that  the  parliament  waa  not  to  sit,  that  the  council  of 
officers  should  keep  the  public  peace,  and  cause  a  form  of 
government  to  be  drawn  up,  which  should  be  laid  before  a 
new  parliament  speedily  to  be  summoned.  Fleetwood  was 
declared  to  be  commander-in-chief,  with  full  powers,  Lam- 
bert major-general,  and  a  committee  of  safety  was  appointed. 

To  ascertain  the  feelingsof  the  armies  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, colonel  Barrow  was  sent  to  the  former  country,  and 
colonel  Cobbet  to  the  latter.     Barrow  found  the  officers  and 
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men  wavering  and  divided  ;  Cobbet  was  imprisoned  by  Monk 
who  declared  for  ihe  parliament. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Monk,  who  now  becomes  the  principa. 
object  of  attenli.on,  is  ambiguous  beyond  example.  He  had 
early  served  under  Goring  in  the  Netherlands ;  he  was  in  the 
royal  army  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Nantwich ; 
he  remained  in  the  Tower  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he 
got  a  command  in  Ireland ;  he  attached  himseif  strongly  to 
Cromwell,  by  whom  the  government  of  Scotland  was  confi- 
ded to  him;  he  continued  his  attachment  to  Cromwell's  fam- 
ily, and  he  wrote  to  Richard  a  most  judicious  letter,  pointing 
out  the  best  modes  of  securing  his  power.  Monk  was  no 
speculative  republican,  he  was  no  fanatic  in  religion,  though 
much  influenced  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  presbyierian.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  phlegmatic  temper,  and  of  impenetrable  se- 
crecy. The  royalists  always  had  hopes  of  him,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  now  seeing  the  power  of  Cromwell's  house 
gone,  his  secret  plan  was  ro  aid,  if  i(  could  be  done  with 
safety,  in  restoring  the  king. 

-  The  first  care  of  Monk  was  to  secure  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,  and  to  occupy  Berwick.  When  this  was 
known  in  London,  it  was  resolved  that  Lambert  should  march 
against  him ;  and  he  set  owt  forthwith  for  the  north,  (Nov! 
3,)  having  previously  exacted  a  promise  from  Fleetwood,  that 
he  would  come  to  no  agreement  with  either  the  king  or 
Haselrig  without  his  approbation. 

Monk  meantime  went  on  re-modelling  his  army  :  such  of 
his  officers  as  were  of  the  Walllngford-bouse  party  having  re- 
signed their  commissions,  he  supplied  their  places  with  such 
as  he  could  depend  on ;  he  also  displaced  many  who  had  been 
put  in  by  the  parliament.  As  his  treasury  and  magazines 
were  well  supplied,  and  he  knew  his  opponents  wanted 
money,  he  sought  to  procrastinate;  he  therefore  sent  depu- 
ties to  London,  and  on  theirrelurn  pretending  that  the  agree- 
meit  which  they  had  concluded  was  somewhat  obscure,  he 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Lambert,  who  was  at  Newcastle, 
in  order  to  have  it  explained.  Meanwhile  he  went  on 
reforming  his  army,  dismissing  even  the  privates  of  whom  he 
was  not  certain,  and  supplying  their  place  with  Scots.  He 
held  a  convention  of  the  Scottish  estates  at  Berwick,  and 
having  commended  the  peace  of  the  country  to  them  during 
his  absence,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  money,  (Dec.  6,)  he 
fixed  his  head-quarfers  at  Coldstream,  where  he  still  contill- 
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Meantime  the  cause  of  the  army  was  losing  ground  in  city 
and  country.  The  apprentices  in  London  had  frGf[uent 
scuffles  with  the  soldiers ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the 
Tower;  admiral  Lawson  declared  for  the  parliament,  and 
brought  hia  fteel  up  to  Graveiend  ,  Whethara  governor  of 
Portsmouth  ■idmitted  Hiaelrig  and  Morley  into  the  town 
and  the  troops  sent  against  them  went  over  to  them  tlie 
I?le  of  Wight  declared  for  the  parlnment.  At  length  the 
soldieri  themselves  abandoned  their  officeis  and  putting 
then  selves  under  the  commind  ol  Okey  and  Alnred  they 
assembled  (Dec  24)  m  Lincoln  &  Inn  hel  h  and  havnig  de 
claied  for  the  parliament  marched  by  Lenthall  s  house  in 
Chtncery  lane  and  laluted  him  as  their  general  On  the 
3bth  the  speiket  and  those  members  who  were  in  town 
wilked  to  the  hou  e  the  soldiers  shouting  and  cheering  them 
as  they  passed  Hiselng  returnel  in  triumph  and  the  \i 
lacious  Rwmp  once  more  flourished 

ricetHood  had  on  his  knees  surrendered  his  commission 
to  thp  speaker  Lambert  Desbjrough  and  others  made 
their  subni  sioiia  in  the  humblest  manner  but  they  were  ill 
onfined  to  their  liouses  at  a  distance  trom  London      The 
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should  seize  the  city  of  York.  The  engagement  was  punc- 
tually performed ;  the  royalists  in  York  opened  the  gates  and 
admitted  Fairfax.  Though  the  weather  was  severe,  Monk 
continued  his  march  ;  Lambert's  troops  having  obeyed  the 
orders  sent  to  them  (o  disperse,  no  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered; and  having  staid  five  days  to  consult  with  Fairfnx  at 
York,  Monk  resumed  his  march  for  the  capital,  (16th,)  the 
invitation  to  do  so  being  now  arrived.  It  was  Fairfax's 
advice  thai  he  should  remain  in  the  north,  and  there  proclaim 
the  king,  but  he  said  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  present 
temper  of  his  ofiicers ;  in  fact  he  caned  at  York  one  of  them 
for  charging  him  with  this  design.     At  Nottingham  (21st) 
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Ilis  officers  were  near  Bigiiing  an  engagement  to  obey  the  par 
liament  in  all  things  "  except  the  bringing  in  of  Charles  Stu- 
art." At  Leicester  (23d)  he  was  obliged  to  sign  an  answer  to 
a  petition  from  his  native  county,  Devon,  giving  it  as  hia 
opinion,  that  nnnarchy  could  not  be  restored,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  recall  the  secluded  members,  and  advising 
submission  to  the  present  parliament.  At  this  town  he  was 
joined  by  Scot  and  Robinson,  two  of  the  inemberH  sent,  as  it 
were,  to  do  him  honor,  but  in  reality  to  discover  his  ititen- 
(ions.  He  treated  them  with  great  respect,  and  always  re- 
ferred to  them  the  bearers  of  the  numerous  addresses  that 
were  presented  to  him,  for  the  restoration  of  the  secluded 
members  and  a  free  parliamenl. 

The  troops  which  Monk  had  brought  with  him  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  thousand  men,  and  those  in  and  about  London  were 
more  numerous;  he  therefore  wrote  from  St.  Albans,  (28lh,) 
requiring,  to  prevent  quarrels  or  seduction,  that  five  regi- 
ments should  be  removed.  An  order  was  made  to  that 
effect,  (Feb.  2,)  but  the  men  refused  to  obey  ;  the  royalists 
of  the  city  tried  to  gain  them  over,  but  they  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  parliament,  and,  on  being  promised  their  arrears, 
marched  out  quietly  the  next  morning,  (3d.)  Monk  led  in 
his  troops  the  following  day,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Whitehall. 

On  the  6th  Monk  received  the  thanks  of  the  house.  In 
his  reply,  he  noticed  the  numerous  addresses  for  a  free  and 
full  parliament  which  he  had  received,  expressed  his  dislike 
of  oaths  and  engagements,  and  hia  hopes  that  neither  cavaliers 
nor  fanatics  would  be  intrusted  with  civil  or  military  power. 
By  some  his  speech  was  thought  too  dictatorial.  "  The 
servant;"  said  Scot,  "  has  already  learned  to  give  directions 
to  his  masters."  Monk  also  excited  suspicion,  by  demurring 
to  the  oath  abjuring  the  Stuarts  to  be  taken  by  members  of 
the  council  of  state.  Seven  of  the  other  members,  he  ob- 
served, had  not  yet  taken  it,  and  he  should  like  to  know  their 
reasons;  experience  had  shown  that  such  oaths  were  of  little 
force:  he  had  proved  his  devotion  to  the  parliament,  and 
would  do  so  again. 

The  tide  of  loyalty  still  continued  to  swell  in  the  city. 
The  secluded  members  held  frequent  meetings  there,  and 
n  of  the  king's  judges  who  were  in  parliament  held 
"  s  with  ihem.  The  last  elections  had  given  a 
il  zealous  for  a  full  and  free  parliament;  they 
set  the  presi^nt  one  at  nought,  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  it   and  received  and  answered  addresses  from  the 
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counties.  To  chpck  these  proceedings,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  council  (hat  eleven  of  the  common  council  should  be 
arrested,  the  posts  and  chains  which  had  been  fixed  in  the 
streetH  he  taken  away,  and  the  city  gates  be  destroyed.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  (9th,)  Monk  received  orders  to  carry 
this  resolution  into  effect.  He  obeyed,  though  hia  officers 
and  soldiers  murmured  ;  the  citizens  received  him  with 
groans  and  hisses,  but  made  tio  opposition.  When  the  posts 
and  chains  were  removed,  Monk  sent  to  say  that  he  thought 
snough  had  been  done ;  but  he  was  directed  to  complete  the 
demolition,  and  he  therefore  destroyed  the  gates  and  port- 
cullises. He  then  led  his  men  back  to  Whitehall,  and, 
having  there  coolly  considered  the  whole  natter,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  design  to  embroil  him  with  the  ciiizena,  and,  finally, 
lay  him  aside.  In  concert  with  his  officers,  he  wrote  next 
morniDg  (lOlh)  to  the  speaker,  requiring  that  by  the  follow- 
ng  Friday  every  vacancy  in  the  house  should  be  filled  up, 
preparatory  to  a  dissolution  and  the  catling  of  a  new  par- 
i  H      h  hed  his  troops  into  Pinsbury-fields, 

dm  il  to  be  summoned,  and  toid  them 

h      h  m         J         with  them   in  procuring  a  full    and 

f      p    i    m  H      p  ech  was  received  with  acclamations ; 

h  d        t     Guildhall ;  hie  soldiers  were  feast- 

1111)  lid     bonfires  were  lighted,  and  the  popu- 

1  d     h  1  with  roasting    rumps  at  them,  in 

1       I       f    I      p    I  t. 

M     k      ra        d         he  city  till  the  21st.     He  had  daily 
f  h     II  p    ties,, but  none  could  penetrate  tho 

If  y  h    h   he  enveloped  himself:   his    words 

11    f  m        wealth,  while  many  of  his  actions 

pi        d  ff  1  ge.     It  was  now  arranged  that  the 

I  d  d  h        h     Id  be  allowed  to  take  their  seats  on 

i  of  vphich  was,  that  writs  should  be 

d  f  pi    ment  to  meet  on  the  30th  of  April, 

Aft  b  f       re  than  eleven  years,  Hollis,  Pierre- 

p  d   h       h     p      byterians  resumed  their  seats,  while 

High  y       p  to  this  moment  had  been  closed  to 

h    d  5 1      y    I  M     k     etired  in  despair  with  hie  adherents 
All    I     p  d  ainst  the  king  and  themselves  were 

now  annulled  .  sir  George  Booth  and  his  friends,  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  several  royalists  were  released  from  prison  ;■  Lam- 
bert was  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  the  government  of  Hull  was 
taken  from  Overton,  and  committed  to  lord  Fairfax  ;  Lawsoo 
was  voted  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  Monk  and  Montague  to  be 
generals  at  sea.  Monk  was  also  made  genera!  of  all  tha 
22*  OG 
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land-forces  jn  the  three  kingdocns  ;  the  city  c  hose  him  niajor- 
general  of  their  militia;  he  was  also  mate  steward  and 
keeper  of  Hamptoiircourt,  and  a  sum  of  20,000i.  was  voted 
him.  The  engagenient  was  now  repealed  ;  but  the  Assem- 
bly's confession  of  failh  was  approved  of,  and  the  league  and 
eonvenant  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  hung  up  in  the 
churches;  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  popish  priests 
and  recusants  was  enjoined.  The  council  of  stiite  which 
was  appointed  was  composed  of  presbyterians,  and  they  alsi 
held  most  civil  and  military  offices.  In  this  state  of  things 
having  issued  writs  for  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  25lh  of 
April,  the  ever-memorable  Long  Parliament  put  a  termination 
to  ita  own  existence  on  the  16th  of  March, 

Monk  slill  dissembled  ;  hut  now  seeing  !iow  the  elections 
were  going,  he  ventured  to  open  his  mind  to  a  royalist  agent. 
Mr.  Morrice,  his  relative  and  confidential  friend,  having  in- 
formed him  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  West,  he  consented 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  sir  John  Greenville,  who  was 
also  his  relation,  but  at  the  same  time  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king.  Greenville  delivered  him  a  letter  from  his  royal 
master,  which  Monk  received  with  great  respect;  he  men- 
tioned the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  therefore  desired 
hira  to  confer  in  private  with  Morrice.  An  answer  to  the 
royal  letter  was  drawn  up,  in  which  Monk  advised  thixt  the 
king  should  send  him  a  letter  to  lay  before  the  parliament; 
he  recommended  an  amnesty,  total  or  nearly  so,  liberty  of 
conscience,  confirmation  of  the  national  sales,  and  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  the  army.  When  it  had  been  read,  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  bidding  Greenville  to  remember  tiic 


II  was  also  a  part  of  Monk's  advice  that  the  king  should 
quit  the  Spanish  dominions.*  Charles  therefore  moved  from 
Brussels  to  Breda,  whence  he  forwarded  by  Greenville  a 
declaration,  with  letters  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  house  of 
commons,  the  lord  mnyor  and  city,  Monk  and  the  army, 
Montague  and  the  navy.  Copies  of  them  ,il!  were  sent  to 
Monk,  who  was  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  th^  originals.  The 
declaration  was  very  different  from  what  he  had  proposed, 
but  he  made  no  objection. 

If  ever  here  was  a  parliament  freely  chosen,  it  was  the 
present  one  :  there  was  no  court  or  army  now  to  control  the 


*  It  is  snid  to  have  been  tiie  intention  of  the  Spaniards  to  detain 
Ciiarles  till  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk  should  be  rpatored.  Aocpfding  U 
Clarendon,  (vii.  452  )  he  narrowly  cBoaped  detention. 
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'ifectious ;  the  territorial  aristocracy  was  enfeebled,  and  could 
itse  none  but  its  legitimate  influence ;  the  royalists  (the  cath- 
olics of  course  excepted)  were  no  longer  deprived  of  the  right 
of  voting ;  all  parties  therefore  put  forth  their  strength,  and 
the  royalists  (the  moderate  preshyterians  included)  had  a 
most  decided  majority.  The  republicans  obtained  few  seats, 
and  their  only  hopes  lay  now  in  the  army,  and  by  representing 
to  the  officers  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  resign  their 
purchases,  and  to  the  privates  that  they  would  lose  their  ar- 
rears, they  succeeded  in  escidng  a  umtinous  spirit.  Lam- 
bert, having  escaped  from  the  Tower,  hastened  down  to 
Warwickshire  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  He  bad  collected 
a  few  troops  of  horse  and  some  foot,  when  Ingoldsby,  now  a 
royalist,  met  him  near  Daventry,  (Apv.  21.)  Captain  Haselrig 
(son  to  sir  Arthur)  passed  over  with  his  Iroop  to  Ingoldsby; 
others  followed  their  example,  and  Lambert,  iefi  alone,  hav- 
ing vainly  tried  to  induce  his  former  fellow-soldier  to  let 
him  escape,  surrendered.  Colonels  Cobbet,  Creed,  and  some 
others,  also  were  taken.  At  the  very  moment  (24th)  when 
Monk  was  reviewing  the  militia  of  the  city  in  Hyde-park 
Lambert  and  his  friends  were  driven  by  Tyburn,  on  their 
way  to  ihe  Tower,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  populace. 

The  next  day  the  house  of  commons  met,  and  the  preshy- 
terians succeeded  in  having  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  one  of 
tlieir  party,  chosen  speaker.  M<»ik  sat  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Devon.  At  the  same  time  the  peers  who  had  sat  in 
1S48,  assembled  in  their  house  without  opposition;  but  it 
was  plain  thit  they  had  no  exclusive  right,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  been  excluded  applied  to  Monk.  On  bis  reply- 
ing that  he  had  no  authority  to  determine  any  claims,  a  few 
of  them  ventured  to  take  their  seats  ;  no  otw  opposing,  others 
followed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  preshyterians  formed  only  a 
fifth  part  of  the  house. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Greenville  came  to  the  door  of  the 
council-chamber,  (by  Monk's  secret  direction,)  and  requested 
a  member  to  tell  the  lord  genera!  that  one  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  Monk  came  to  the  door ;  Greenville  put  a  letter 
into  his  hand;  Monk,  perceiving  that  it  was  eealed  with  the 
royal  arms,  directed  the  guards  not  to  let  the  bearer  depart. 
Greenville  was  soon  called  in  and  interrogated  by  the  presi- 
dent; he  was  ordered  into  custody,  but  Monk  said  that  he 
now  perceived  he  was  his  near  relation,  and  he  would  be  hia 
Becurity.  The  drnma  had  now  reached  its  conclusion ; 
Grcen"ille  delivered  all  his  letters,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  house  and  500/.     The  lotler?  to   the  army,  navy,  and 
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Gity  were  read  l.o  them  by  Monk,  Montague,  an&  the  lord 
mayor,    and    addresses  to   his    majesty   were    unanimously 

The  declaration  from  Breda  contained  a  promise  of  par- 
don to  all  except  those  i"ho  should  be  hereatler  excepted 
by  parliament;  a  promise  lo  consent  to  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  should  be  pahsed  for  the  indulgence  of  tender 
consciences;  a  promise  to  allow  the  parliament  to  regulate 
all  differences  respecting  the  rights  and  titles  to  lands,  and 
a  similar  promise  respecting  the  military  arrears. 

How  illusory  all  this  was  is  plain  to  be  seen ;  the  king  in 
effect  was  bound  to  nothing,  and  what  the  complexion  of 
the  next  parliament  was  likely  to  be,  no  one  could  have  a 
doubt.  The  upright  sir  Matthew  Hale,  therefore,  with 
Prynne  and  others,  called  on  the  house  to  pause,  and  now, 
while  they  had  the  power,  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  the 
claims  which  had  hitherto  caused  collision  between  the 
crown  and  parliament.  But  Monk  opposed  the  revival  of 
these  disputed  questions  at  this  time,  when  every  moment 
was  precious.  Let  the  king,  he  said,  but  come,  it  would  be 
always  in  their  power  to  impose  limitations.  The  house 
'ang  with  acclamations,  and  unhappily  the  golden  oppor 
'.unity  was  lost,  and  the  king   restored   without   any  restric- 

A  sum  of  50,0OOZ.  was  voted  to  the  king,  10,0007.  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  5000Z.  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
arms  of  the  commonwealth  were  every  where  taken  down, 
and  the  royal  arms  put  in  their  place.  The  king  was  pro- 
claimed with  great  solemnity,  (8th;)  and  the  ministers  were 
ordered  to  pray  for  him  and  the  duke  of  York.  Comraia- 
siouers  were  sent  to  invite  the  king  to  come  and  receive 

Charles  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  from  Breda  to  the 
Hague  The  States,  who  had  hitherto  ne.glected  him,  now 
reated  him  with  the'  utmost  resppct  and  magnificence. 
iWontague  being  ariived  with  the  English  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Schevehn,  he  sot  on  board,  (23d.)  At  Dover  {25th) 
Monk,  at  the  head  of  the  nohihly  and  gentry  of  Kent,  re- 
ceived him  as  he  landed  He  kissed  and  embraced  the 
genpral,  made  him  walk  oy  his  side  ind  ride  in  the  coach 
with  himself  and  his  bt  others  As  he  proceeded,  the  people 
crowded  from  all  parts  to  see  and  welcome  him.  On  the 
24th,  which  na-  hi»>  birth-day,  he  approached  the  capital. 
The  arm;  wai  drawn  out  on  Blackbeath  to  receive  him,  and 
thev  gret.;ed  him  with  joyful  acclamations  as  he  passed.     In 
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St.  Oeorge's-fields  the  lord  mayor  aud  aldermen  inviteii  im 
to  partaite  of  a  cold  collation  in  a  tent.  The  houses  irom 
London- bridge  lo  Whitehall  were  covered  with  tapestry ;  the 
streets  were  lined  to  Temple-bar  by  the  militia  oa  one  side, 
the  city  companies  in  their  liveries  on  the  other ;  theoce  to 
Whitehall,  by  militia  and  regimeuts  of  the  army.  Troops  of 
gentlemen  richly  clad,  with  their  footmea  and  trumpeters, 
the  city  companies,  the  sheriffs,  mayor,  and  aldermen,  rode 
along;  the  lord  general  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  fol- 
lowed ;  the  king,  riding  between  his  two  brothers,  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the  general's  guards, 
and  five  regiments  of  horse,  and  two  troops  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  Such  was  the  general  joy  displayed,  that  the 
king,  in  his  agreeable  manner,  observed,  "It  must  surely 
have  been  my  fault  that  I  did  not  come  before,  for  I  have 
met  with  no  one  to-day  who  did  not  protest  that  he  alway* 
wished  for  my  restoration." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
CHARLES   II. 
1C60— 1G67. 


England,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, now  resumed  her  original  form.  The  clouds  seemed 
to  be  all  dissipated,  and  a  bright  sun  of  royalty  about  to  shed 
peace  and  happiness  all  over  the  land.  Bui  thia  appearance 
was  fallacious  ;  Charles,  biand  and  courteous,  easy  and  tieg- 
Hgent  as  he  was,  had  adopted  principles  and  formed  habits 
which  soon  dispelled  the  flattering  hopes  iu  which  men  were 
led  at  first  to  indulge. 

Historians  have  remarked,  with  a  kind  of  astonishment,  the 
sudden  change  which  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple; flinging  away,  as  it  seemed,  the  rigor  of  religion,  they 
rushed  raadly  into  excess  and  iicentiousneas.  It  is,  however, 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  changed;  the  only 
change  was  in  the  ruling  power,  Those  who  had  been  really 
religious,  remained  so  still;  but  such  has  never  been  the 
character  of  the  great  body  of  a  people.     During  the  whole 
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time  of  the  suspension  of  royalty,  the  power  had  bein  ii; 
the  hands  of  men  who,  though  fanatics,  were  religious;  the 
same  wa^  the  character  of  the  army.*  All  the  outward  ejt- 
pressions  of  vice  and  pleasure  were  suppressed,  and  the  na- 
tion wore  an  aspect  of  rigor  and  sanctity  which  did  not  really 
belong  to  it.  The  weight  being  now  removed,  t  resumed 
its  natural  bent,  and  i  len  ran  wildly  iDto  excess  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  restraint  under  which  they  had  been 
held.  This  ia  one  among  the  many  evil  consequences  of 
making  men  religious  by  law  and  force. 

The  first  care  of  the  king  was  to  reward  those  who  had 
been  active  in  his  restoration,  and  to  form  his  council. 
Monk  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Montague  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  both  had  the  garter.  Annesley  was  made 
earl  of  Anglesea ;  Denzil  Hollis,  lord  Hollis^  and  Ashley 
Cooper,  lord  Ashley.  The  earl  of  Manchester  was  appointed 
lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  Say  lord  privy-seal.  Monk's 
friend  Morrice  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  Of 
the  old  royaliBts,  Hyde  was  made  chancellor,  Southampton 
treasurer,  Ormond  steward  of  the  household;  sir  Edward 
Nicholas  continued  to  be  a  secretary  of  state,  and  lord  Cul- 
pepper master  of  the  rolls. 

The  present  parliament,  not  having  been  summoned  legal- 
ly, was  no  more  than  a  convention,  anil  its  acts  were  therefore 
not  binding.  It,  however,  passed  an  act  declaring  itself  to  be 
the  parliament,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  many  weighty  matters  it  had  to  determine. 

The  first  was  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  crown.  As  it 
appeared  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  late  unhappy  troubles 
had  been  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  government,  it  was  resolved  to  swtle  an  income  of 
1,900,000/.  a  year  on  the  king.  In  vetam,  was  required  the 
abolition  of  tenures  iu  chivalry,  with  all  their  incidents,  such 
as  wardships,  marriages,  etc.,  together  with  purveyance  and 
preemption — 'all,  for  centuries,  fruitful  sources  of  evil,  and 
constant  subjects  of  complaint  and  remonstrance.  This  be 
ing  consented  to,  the  next  question  was,  whence  Che  aforesaid 
revenue  was  to  arise.  A  permanent  tas  on  the  lands  thus 
relieved  was  the  obvious  and  equitable  course;  but  he  knows 
little  of  parliaments,  who  Ibitiks  that  this  would  be  assented 

"  Whitelookeandotherswil)  furnish  proofs  of  this.  Burnet,  speak 
ing  of  some  regiments  tliat  he  saw  at  Aberdeeji,  says,  "  There  wae  an 
order  and  diaoipline,  and  a  fnce  of  graviy"  and  piety  among  them,  that 
amazed  all  people.  Most  of  then!  were  ilidepeftdeills  Hhd  anabaptista* 
they  wire  all  piled  men,  and  ptfeaehed  tts  they  tvere  ihnved." 
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(o  by  tiie  owners  of  lands  who  sat  in  them,  while  any  mode 
olFeted  of  shifting  the  burden.  Some  one  mentioned  the  ex- 
cise ;  the  idea  was  at  once  embraced,  and  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two  that  a  moiety  of  the  excise  on  beer  and 
other  liquors  should  be  settled  on  the  crown;  and  thus  thia 
tax,  originally  so  odious,  was  made  permanent.  By  this  act, 
(12  Car.  II.  ch.  24,)  a  most  important  change  was  wrought 
ill  the  constitution,  the  prerogative  losing  its  roost  influ- 
ential branch.  We  will  here  add,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  excise  was  given  also  to 
tlie  crown. 

An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  whose  pay  required  m 
assessment  of  7U,00Oi.  a  month,  was  alike  dangerous  to  the 
crciivn  and  burdensome  to  the  nation.  Symptoms  of  disaifec- 
tion  had  already  appeared  among  (he  soldiers,  and  Monk  de- 
clared that  he  conid  no  longer  answer  for  the  troops.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  disbanding  thera  ;  money 
was  procured  to  clear  off  their  arrears,  the  regiments  were 
reduced  one  after  iinother,  eulogies  were  lavished  on  the  sol- 
diers, and  without  mutiny  or  murmur  they  merged  into  the 
mass  of  peaceful  citizens  ;  and  thus  disappeared  that  won- 
derful aruiy,  only  to  be  rivalled  perhaps  by  those  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Roman  republic  and  those  of  the  first 
Khalifa,  in  the  union  of  religion,  discipline,  and  undaunted 
valor.  The  king  was  strongly  urged  by  the  duke  of  York  to 
retain  this  army,  or  to  raise  another  ;  to  this  course  he  was 
himself  inclined,  but  he  knew  it  was  useless  to  propose  it  to 
the  parliament.  Monk's  regiment,  named  the  Coldstream, 
was,  however,  retained,  with  one  or  two  of  horse,  and  one 
formed  out  of  the  troops  at  Dunkirk  was  afterwards  added  ; 
the  whole  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men,  and  under 
the  name  of  guards  formed  the  germ  of  the  present  large 
standing  army. 

The  bill  of  indemnity  also  occupied  the  attention  of 
piirliament.  They  had  been  engaged  on  this  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  king.  Monk  had  recommended  the  king 
not  to  except  more  than  four  persons;  but  the  commons  at 
first  (May  16)  excepted  seven  by  name;  they  afterwards 
enumerated  twenty  persons  who,  though  not  regicides,  should 
for  their  share  in  the  transactions  of  the  last  twelve  years,  be 
affected  with  penalties  short  of  death:  they  finally  excepted 
such  of  the  king's  judges  as  had  not  surrendered  themselves 
on  the  late  proclamation.  When  the  bill  came  to  the  lords, 
(July  11,)  where  the  old  royalists  prevailed,  it  was  Judged 
(o  be  far  too  lenient.     They  voted  to  except  all  the  king's 
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J  1g  ad  dlso  \  ne  Ld  bert  Haselr  ^  Hd  ker  i  d 
A  tp|  1  ey  s  u  j  o  t  the  ciduie  e  pec  g  let  erttj 
pe  son  and  hen  se  t  he  b  II  back  to  tl  e  con  n  o  s  JJ  i 
leretlere  tere  o  ne  feel  ngs  of  ho  o  and  huna  ty  By 
the  proclainatio  above  me  tioned  tl  e  king's  judges  ere 
reij  I  ted  to  surrender  tl  emaelvea  on  pa  of  be  g  ex  ej.  te  1 
from  any  par  Ion  or  ndemn  ty  aa  to  the  r  1  es  e  cs 
The  obvious  coii3trm,tion  ol  this  wds,  that  the  lives  ot  those 
who  came  in  would  be  in  no  danger,  and  accordingly  nine- 
teen  had  surrendered.  It  was  contended  that  these  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  suffered  to  make  their  escape  if  they 
could.  A  compromise  at  length  was  effected.  Most  of  the 
kiug's  judges  were  excepted,  as  also  were  Hacker,  Axtel, 
and  Hugh  Peters;  but  the  nineteen  were  not  to  suffer  death 
without  an  act  of  parliament  for  that  purpose.  Vane  and 
Lambert  were  also  excepted  ;  but  by  an  address  of  both 
houses,  the  king  was  requested  to  spare  their  lives  if  they 
should  be  attainted.  Haselrig,  lord  Monson,  and  five  others 
were  to  lose  liberty  and  property,  and  Lenthall,  St.  John, 
Huiehinsori,  and  sixteen  others,  all  members  of  the  high 
courts  of  justice,  were  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  whatever. 
In  this  form  the  bill  of  indemnity  received  the  royal  assent. 

After  silting  about  three  months,  the  parliament  adjourned, 
arid  during  the  recess  the  twenty-nine  regicides  who  were 
in  custody  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  of  thirty-four 
commissioners,  of  whom  some  were  old  royaliMsL  others 
such  as  Manchester  Say  HoIIib  -ind  Annesley  members  ot 
the  Long  Parliament  with  theae  sat  Monk  Montague  -nil 
Cooper,  the  associates  of  Cromwell  whom  a  feeling  of  deh 
cacy  should,  perhapi   have  withheld  from  the  tribunal 

Mo-it  of  the  prifconers  expressed  sorrow  for  their  crime 
others  said  that  thei  had  bo  ne  the  kmg  no  malice  that 
they  thought  his  death  dn  act  of  natunal  juiti  e  and  that 
they  had  acted  under  the  "iupreme  authority  of  the  nati 
They  were  all  found  guilty  th  se  who  bad  snrrendere  1 
were,  with  one  exception  respited  ten  were  exei  ted 
These  were  six  of  the  kmg  s  judges,  Harrison,  Soot,  Carew, 
Jones,  Clements,  and  Scroop ;  Cook,  one  of  the  counsel  on 
the  trial;  Axtel  and  Hacker,  who  had  commanded  the 
guards;  and  Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatic  preacher.  The  place 
of  execution  was  C  ha  ring-cross,  where  a  gallows  was  erected 
for  the  purpose.  General  Harrison  suffered  first,  (Oct.  13.) 
Sunported  here,  as  on  his  trial,  by  that  fervid  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm so  perfectly  free- from  all  alloy  of  worldly  n 
he  gloried  in  the  act  for  which  he  was  brought  U    " 
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formed  in  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  revival  of  the  good  cause  in  happier 
Limes,  Carew  was  the  next  who  suffered,  (15th;)  his  con- 
duct was  similar.  Cook  and  Peters  were  executed  on  the 
same  day,  (16th;}  the  latter  alone,  it  is  said,  showed  want 
of  courage,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cordials. 
Scot,  Clement,  Scroop,  and  Jones,  also  suffered  on  the  same 
day,  (17th.)  Hacker  and  Astel  closed  the  scene  at  Tyburn, 
(19th.)  All  died  with  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  not  a  single  man  of  those  who  had  a  share 
in  the  death  of  the  late  king  seems  to  have  voluntarily  re- 
pented of  the  deed. 

Though  one  must  admire  the  constancy  and  magnanimity 
of  the  sufferers,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education,  the  justice  of  their  sentence  is  not  to  be  denied, 
even  on  their  own  principles;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Charles  to  suffer  such  a  heinous  deed  as  the  solemn  execu- 
tion of  his  father  to  go  unpunished.  But  there  was  another 
part  of  the  royal  vengeance  which  can  be  regarded  with  no 
other  feelings  than  those  of  abhorrence  and  disgust.  The 
bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were  taken  from 
their  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  drawn  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I,,  hung  on  the  gal- 
lows till  evening,  then  taken  down,  their  heads  cut  off  and 
fixed  on  Westminster-hall,  and  their  trunks  thrown  into  a 
pit.  The  bodies  of  about  twenty  persons  (those  of  Blake 
and  Cromwell's  respectable  mother  included)  were  after- 
wards taken  out  of  the  Abbey  and  buried  in  the  church- 

The  lives  of  the  remaining  regicides  were  spared;  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  different  prisons.  The 
witty  and  licentious  Harry  Marten  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  in  Chepslow-castle.  They  surely  had  no  just  reason 
to  complain  of  their  fate,  if  they  recollected  how  many 
royalists  they  had,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  subjected  to  a  similar 
destiny. 

Another  important  point  for  the  parliament  to  decide  on 
was  the  case  of  those  who  had  purchased  the  crown-  and 
church-lands  and  the  estates  of  royalists,  which  had  been 
sold  by  the  public  authority  in  the  late  times,  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  an  equitable  adjus* iient,  but  it  met  with 
much  opposition;  and  nothing  having  been  done  when  the 
parliament  was  dissolved,  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the 
other  proprietors  entered  on  the  lands  in  question,  and  the 
occupiers,  having  no  legal  titles  to  produce,  were  obliged  te 
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Bit  down  contented  with  the  loss  of  their  purchase- in  an  ej 
But  it  was  only  tile  leading  royalists  that  gained  in  this  way  . 
thousands  of  gentlemen  who  had  sold  their  lands  to  support 
the  royal  cause,  or  to  pay  the  sequestrations  imposed  on  them 
.  for  their  loyalty,  and  had  thus  been  reduced  to  poverty,  re- 
mained without  remedy.  The  sales  having  beea  legal,  the 
present  possessors  were  secured  by  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
against  which  the  disappointed  cavaliers  now  exclaimed, 
saying  it  was  indeed  an  act  of  ohlivion  and  indemnity,  but 
of  inderanitj  for  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his 
friends.  They  taxed  the  king  with  ingratitude,  and  they 
conceived,  on  account  of  it,  a  mortal  hatred  to  Hyde.  Their 
case  was  doubtless  a  severe  one,  but  there  was  really  no 
preventing  it  hut  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war.  It  was  observed 
that  the  most  clamorous  were  those  who  had  suffered  leaslj 
and  the  petty  services  for  which  many  claimed  large  rewards 
furnished  matter  for  ridicule. 

The  church  was  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange.  Most  of 
the  livings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyter ians,  and  they 
had  so  mainly  contributed  to  the  Restoration,  that  i»  womld 
be  both  ungrateful  and  unsafe  to  attempt  to  disturb  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were 
resolved  to  reestablish  episcopacy.  There  was  also  a  diffi- 
culty about  the  livings,  for  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  been 
ejected  for  their  loyalty,  seemed  now  to  have  a  just  claim  to 
recover  what  they  had  lost.  This,  however,  was  accommo- 
dated to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  vision  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops,  and  the  dreaded  surplice,  ring,  and  cross,  alarmed 
the  prcsbyteriane.  They  proposed  bishop  Usher's  model  of 
episcopacy,  and  prayed  that  the  habits  and  ceremonies  might 
not  be  imposed,  and  Ihat  the  liturgy  might  he  revised.  The 
king  issued  a  declaration,  apparently  granting  all  they  re- 
quired ;  hut  when  an  attempt  Was  made  to  have  this  converted 
into  a  bill,  it  was  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  court-party 
in  the  commons.  It  was  quite  plain  from  this  that  the  royal 
declaration  was  only  meant  to  be  illusory. 

At  length  (Dec.  29)  the  convent  ion-parliament  was  dis- 
solved, for  it  was  urged  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  true 
parliament,  to  give  the  fl>rce  of  law  to  what  it  had  enacted; 
and  it  was  also  expected  that  a  new  parli.tment  would  be 
more  purely  royalist. 

In  the  September  of  this  year  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
d'ed  of  the  small-pos,  much  lamented  hy  the  king  his  brother. 
Their  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  died  of  the  same  dis- 
order  in  the  winter.     The  king's  other  sister,  the  princess 
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Henrietta,  was.  married  about  this  time  to  the  duke  oi  Or- 
leans, brother  to  Louis  XIV. 

Another  marriiige  in  the  royal  famiiy  was  that  of  the  duke 
of  York  to  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  chancellor,  who  had 
been  maid  of  honor  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  She  pos- 
sessed wit  and  sense,  though  not  beauty.  The  duke,  whose 
taste  on  this  last  point  was  never  very  delicate,  laid  siege  to 
her  virtue,  which  was  surrendered  on  a  private  contract  of 
marriage  ;  when  the  consequences  were  becoming  apparent, 
James  kept  his  promise,  and  privately  espoused  her,  (Sept.  3.) 
He  informed  the  king  and  chancellor.  The  former,  though 
annoyed,  forgitve  him  ;  the  latter  pretended  the  greatest  rage 
igainst  his  daughter,  advised  the  king  to  send  her  to  the 
Tower,  and  that  not  being  done,  confined  her  to  a  room  in  ' 
bis  own  housei  The  queen-mother  and  the  princess  of 
Orange  were  highly  indignant ;  and  Charles  Berkeley,  to 
recommend  himself  to  favor,  swore  thai  Anne  had  been  his 
mistress,  and  brought  lord  Arran,  Jermyn,  Talbot,  and  Kil- 
legrew,  as  witnesses  of  her  wanionness.  The  duke  was 
shaken  ;  but  on  the  birtli  of  her  child,  and  her  solemn  asser- 
tion Bt  that  time,  and  Berkeley's  confession  of  the  falsehood 
of  his  story,  he  resolved  to  do  her  jusiioe.  He  acknowledged 
her  as  his  duchess,  and  she  bore  her  new  rank,  it  is  said,  as 
if  she  had  been  born  in  it. 

The  new  year  (1661)  opened  with  a  wild  outbreak  of  ihe  ■ 
fanatics  named  Fifth-monarchy  men,  under  their  leader,  Ven- 
ner,  the  wine^cooper.  One  Sunday,  (Jan.  6,)  having  heated 
their  enthusiasm  by  a  discourse  on  the  speedy  coming  of  Jesug 
and  the  reign  of  the  saints,  .he  issued  from  his  conventicle, 
in  Col  man-street,  at  the  head  of  sixty  well-armed  fanatics. 
They  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  proclaiming  King  Jesus. 
They  drove  off  a  party  of  the  trained-bands  that  were  sent 
against  them,  and  in  the  evening  they  retired  to  Caen-wood, 
between  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  Here  some  of  them 
tvefe  taken  ;  but  on  Wednesday  morning  {9th)  they  returned 
into  the  city,  shouting  as  before,  and  dispersed  some  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  trained -bands.  At  length,  some  being  killed, 
and  Venner  taken,  they  retired  into  a  house  at  Crippiegate, 
which  they  defended,  till  a  party,  headed  by  one  Lambert,  a 
seaman,  got  in  at  the  roof  Most  of  them  were  slain ;  Vea- 
ner  and  the  remainder  were  hanged.  The  attempt  was 
purely  an  isolated  act,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  issue 
a  proclamation  for  closing,  the  conventicles  of  the  quakers, 
anabaptists,  anc  other  sectaries ;  it  was  also  the  occasion  of 
the  formation  of  the  regiments  of  guards  already  noticed 
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The  king's  coronation  having  been  celebrated  with  greal 
eplendor,  (Apr.  23,)*  the  new  parlisment  met,  (May  S.)  A» 
was  to  be  expected,  it  was  most  decidedly  royalist,  the  pres- 
byteriana  not  having  more  than  sixty  seats.  Its  temper  soon 
appeared,  by  votes  for  obliging  all  the  members  to  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  having  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman.  It  was  declared  that  the  negative 
and  the  command  of  the  army  were  rights  inherent  m  the 
crown ;  and  it  was  made  treason  to  injure  the  king's  person, 
or  to  distinguish  between  his  person  and  his  office.  ^  It  re- 
quired all  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  Clarendon  to  have  the 
bill  of  indemnity  passed  without  further  exceptions.  A  bill 
passed  the  commons  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
remaining  regicides  ;  but  the  lords,  more  humane  or  honor- 
able, rejected  it,  the  king  himself  expressing  his  aversion  to 
it.f  The  act  depriving  the  bishops  of  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  so  violently  extorted  from  the  late 
king,  was  repealed,  and  the  prelates  were  restored  to  their 
legislative  functions.  As  a  chief  weapon  in  those  times  had 
been  tumultuary  bodies  of  petitioners,  an  act  was  passed  that 
not  more  than  ten  persons  should  present  any  petition  to  the 
king  or  either  house,  nor  should  it  be  signed  by  more  than 
twenty,  unless  with  the  order  of  three  justices,  or  the  major 
part  of  a  grand  jury.f  ,      . 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  replacing  the  constitution 
on  its  ancient  basis,  a  conference  was  going  on  at  the  bishop 
of  London's  lodgings,  at  the  Savoy,  between  twelve  prelates 
and  nine  assistants,  and  an  equal  number  of  presbytenan 
divines.     The  ostensible  object  was  a  revision  of  the  Book 

•  Hvde  woa  on  this  occasion  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Arthur 
lora  Capcl  (son  of  liLm  who  had  boen  eipcuted  in  1649)  earl  of  Esecz. 

\  "  I  am  weary  of  hanging,"  said  he  to  Clarendon,  "  except  for  new 
offences.  Let  the  bill  settle  in  the  honaes.that  it  may  uot  come  to  me, 
for  you  know  that  I  cannot  pardon  them." 

5  [It  is  needless  to  say  that  snch  an  act  was  totally  unconstitntional. 
Neither,  of  course,  can  it  be  necessary  lo  show  that  the  right  of  petition 
]ina  ever  been  as  freely  and  effectnally  e^tetoised  since  as  before  the 
passage  of  that  act.  The  largest  number  of  signatures  ever  appended 
to  any  one  document  in  the  world  was  appended  to  a  petition  present- 
ed to  parhament  on  June  14th,  1839,  by  Mr.  ThomasAttwi«d,  member 
far  Birmineham,  and  ordered  by  I  he  house  to  be  printed.  The  de- 
mands and  to'ne  of  this  petition  were  far  more  imperative  and  dicta- 
torial  than  those  of  any  presented  during  any  period  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  or  of  the  commonwealth,  6t  ■-"--■   '" '■""-    """ 


'  pnblio  asaembly.    The  number  of  signeturCB : 
Is  of    ,280,000!  — J.  T.S,] 
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of  Common  Prayer.  It  ended,  of  course,  as  all  such  con- 
ferences do.  The  bishops  were  predetermined  to  admit  of 
none  but  very  alight  modiflcKtions,  and  to  retain  ail  the 
ceremonies.  The  presbyterians,  undef  the  circumstances, 
required  too  much;  yet  surely  the  prelates  might  have  con- 
ceded something  to  men  at  least  as  pious  and  as  learned  as 
themselves,  and  but  for  whom  they  would  be  probably  siill 
without  their  sees.  If  it  was  puerile  on  the  one  side  to 
object  so  vehemently  to  the  cross,  ring,  and  surplice,  it  was 
surely  no  proof  of  wisdom  on  the  other  to  insist  on  then  as 
if  they  were  of  the  very  essence  of  religion.  So  little  were 
the  prelates  disposed  to  concession,  that  even  the  innovations 
of  Laud  were  retained,  and  they  remain  to  this  day  part 
of  the  service  of  the  church  of  England.  They  now  are 
become  innocuous;  no  one  sees  in  the  surplice  any  thing 
more  than  a  decent  habit ;  the  ring  is  used  without  any 
scruple,  or,  in  general,  any  knowledge  of  its  meaning;  we 
kneel  at  the  communion  without  any  apprehension  of  the 
real  presence  :  it  was  not  so,  however,  in  those  times ;  and 
we  think  that  the  chief  blame  lies  with  those  who  would  not 
concede. 

The  strength  of  the  presbyterlan  party  lay  in  the  corpora- 
tions, and  in  these,  their  strongholds,  the  church  party  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  them.  By  the  Corporation-act  now  passed 
it  was  enacted,  that  any  person  holding  office  in  a  corpora- 
tion might  be  removed,  unless  he  would  renounce  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  declare  his  belief  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  etc. ;  and  no  future 
officer  to  be  admitted  nnless  he  had  previously  taken  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England. 
Thus  commenced  that  odious  profanation  of  the  most  solemn 
act  of  religion  so  long  a  national  disgrace. 

The  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  was  finally  (Nov.  20) 
committed  to  the  convocation.  They  made  a  number  of^ 
alterations  and  additions ;  none,  however,  favorable  to  the 
presbyterians.*  The  amended  book  was  presented  to  the 
king  and  council,  and  by  them  recommended  to  the  house 
ol  lords. 

Vane  and  Lambert  3t  II  la}  ir  prison.  As  they  had  had  no 
immediate  hand  in  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the  convention 
had  addressed  the  king  in  their  behalf,  and  he  had  assured 

•  Will  It  be  belieyod  that  tbey  act  illy  increased  the  number  of  the 
Saints'  daya,,  and  aide  1  Ih  b  ly  legend  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and 
othe>  parts  of  the  Apocrjplra,  to  the  leBsiins'     '''hej  surely  meant  to 
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them  that,  if  attainted,  they  should  not  be  executed.  Thej 
were  now  brought  to  trial,  at  the  suit  of  the  commons 
Lanibevt,  (June  9, 1662,)  wlio  had  never  been  au  enthusiast; 
or  even  perhaps  a  republican,  acted  with  great  caution.  He  , 
excused  his  opposing  Booth  and  Monk  by  saying  that  he 
knew  not  that  liiey  were  acting  for  the  king,  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  royal  mercy,  lie  was  'isntenoed  to  die,  but 
he  was  only  confined  for  life  in  the  iale  of  Guernsey.  He 
lived  there  for  thirty  years,  forgotten  by  the  world,  occupying 
his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  fiowers,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  painting. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  *.pright,  fervid  en- 
thusiast and  republican  Vane,  (June  6.)  Far  Irom  suing  for 
mercy,  he  asserted  that  "the  decision  by  the  sword  was 
given  [against  the  late  king]  by  that  God  who,  being  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  does  right,  and  cannot  do  other- 
wise ;  "  and  the  parliament  then  became  the  government  de 
facto,  and,  consequently,  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  statute  11  Henry  VH.,  for  acting  in  obedience  to  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  law,  if  not  the  letter,  was  decidedly  in  his 
favor,  and  the  judges  could  only  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
the  monstrous  assertion,  that  Charles  had  been  king  de 
facto  front  the  death  of  his  father,  though  •'  kept  out  of  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  authority  by  rebels  and  traitors."  The 
prisoner's  defence  was  most  eloquent  and  able,  but  it  had 
been  determined  not  to  let  him  escape.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  him,  the  judges  refusing  to  sign  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, which  he  presented.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  (14th.)  His  demeanor  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  known  character.  When  he  attempted  to  address 
the  people  in  vindication  of  himself  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered,  his  note-books  were  snatched  from  him,  and  the 
trumpeters  were  ordered  to  blow  in  his  face.  ■'  It  is  a  bad 
cause,"  said  he,"  which  cannot  bear  the  words  of  a  dying 
'     man."     One  stroke  terminated  his  mortal  existence. 

The  character  of  sir  Henry  Vane  stands  forth  preeminent 
for  purity  among  the  republican  chiefs.  He  was  disinterest- 
ed  and  incorrupt,  willing  to  give  to  all  others  the  liberty  he 
claimed  for  himself;  the  enemy  of  oppression  in  all  its  forms 
It  is  difficult  to  regard  his  death  as  any  thing  but  a  judicial 
murder,  yet  surety  there  was  in  it  something  of  retribution. 
Though  taking  no  immediate  share  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings against  the  late  king,  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  his 
death  by  his  conduct  at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  and  his  speech 
"•n  the  liouse  on  his  return.     By  the  dishonorable  manner  in 
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which  he  furnished  evidence  against  Strafford,  (wUoae  sen- 
tence was  little,  if  at  all,  less  iniquitous  than  his  own,)  he 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  civil  war,  and  ait  tlie  bloodshed  an<i 
misery  which  thence  ensued.  On  the  same  spot  on  wbich 
Strafford  fell  one-and-tweiity  years  before,  Vane  now  under- 
went a  similar  fate.  As  the  series  of  blood  began  witii  the 
one,  it  ended  with  the  other.  As  Charles  I.  forfeited  his 
word  and  honor  in  the  one  case,  so  Charles  II.  forfeited  his 
in  the  other. 

Having  thus  far  carried  on  the  affairs  of  England,  i(  is  now 
time  that  we  should  notice  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

As  Scotland  had  not  b^ien  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
from  Breda,  the  cavaliers  of  that  country  breathed  nothing 
but  blood  and  forfeitures.  The  spirit  of  it,  however,  certain- 
ly did  apply  to  Scotland  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who 
was  now  higli  in  the  roya.  favor,  by  representing  all  that  the 
Scots  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  disposed 
bim  to  clemency.  The  marquess  of  Argyle,  relying  on  an 
ambiguous  answer  of  the  king,  through  his  son  lord  Lorn, 
came  secretly  up  to  London,  but  he  was  immediately  sent  lo 
the  Tower. 

The  union  which  the  commonwealth  had  labored  to  effect 
was  no  longer  thought  of.  The  earl  of  Middleton  was  apr 
pointed  commissioner  for  holding  the  parHament,  Glencairu 
chancellor,  and  Lauderdale  secretary.  The  fortresses  built 
by  Cromivell  were  demolished,  and  the  garrisons  disbanded. 
As  the  king  had  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  presbytery, 
and  he  and  his  chief  counsellors  regarded  it  as  incompatible 
with  monarchy,  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  was  resolved  on. 
The  utmost  efforts  having  been  made  to  pack  a  parliament, 
that  assembly,  when  it  met,  {Jan.  1,  1661,)  proved  to  be  suited 
to  all  the  purposes  of  the  court.  It  was  known  by  the  name 
of'  The  Drunken  Parliament,'  on  account  of  the  continued 
inebriety  of  Middlelon  and  his  associates.  Its  first  proceed- 
ing was  to  restore  the  prerogative  in  its  fullest  extent.  In 
this  there  was  little  difficulty,  but  lo  change  the  church-gov- 
ernment was  not  so  easy,  as  it  had  l>een  confirmed  by  two 
parliaments  held  by  the  present  king  and  his  father.  In  one 
of  Middleton's  drunken  bouts,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a 
measure  which  Primrose  the  clerk- register  bad  proposed  half 
in  jest,  which  was,  a  general  act  rescissoiy,  annulling  en  va- 
rious pretexts  all  the  parliaments  held  since  the  year  1633. 
This,  though  rigorously  opposed  by  the  old  covenanters,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  presbyterian  discipline 
was  left  at  the  mtf-cy  of  the  crown. 
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Those  who  hungered  after  the  large  poaaessions  of  Argyle, 
now  hastened  to  ahed  his  blood.  He  was  traasmitted  to 
Scotland  to  be  tried  on  charges  of  oppression  and  treason. 
Every  national  aot  from  the  beginuing  of  the  wars  was  laid  to 
ixis  charge,  (Feb.  13.)  His  defence  was  acute,  and,  in  gen- 
eral,  successful.  As  he  pleaded  the  indemnity  granted  in  the 
parliament  of  Stirling  in  1650,  the  king,  at  the  entreaty  of 
lord  Lorn,  granted  a  mandate,  that  nothing  done  previous  to 
that  time  ahonid  be  prosecuted,  and  that  no  sentence  should 
b'^  passed  till  the  whole  had  been  submitted  to  himself. 
ThissecuredArgyle  as  far  as  related  to  the  death  of  the  king; 
there  only  remained  the  charge  of  compliance  with  the  usur- 
pation, and  here,  we  are  assured,  the  base  treachery  of  Monk 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  enemies.  He  transmitted  to  the  par- 
liament some  private  letters  in  which  Argyle  expressed  his 
attachment  to  the  protector's  government  i  his'friends  were 
silenced,  and  sentence  was  pronounced,  (May  25.)  He 
vainly  implored  a  respite  of  ten  days  that  the  pleasure  of  ihe 
king  migfil  be  known,  but  Middleton,  who  hoped  to  get  his 
title  and  estates,  was  inexorable.  Argyle  met  his  fate  witli 
piety  and  fortitude,  (27th.) 

The  next  who  suffered  was  Guthrey,  one  of  the  clergy 
who  had  promoted  the  western  remonstrance.  As  he  had 
once  excommunicated  Middleton,  be  had  little  chance  of 
mercy.  He  too  died  (June  1)  full  of  hope  and  constancy. 
Swinton,  another  of  the  proscribed  list,  had  become  a.  qua- 
ker;  he  acknowledged  his  fault  with  so  much  contrition  that 
his  life  wua  spared,  though  his  estate  was  taken.  Wariston, 
who  had  escaped  to  the  continent,  was  delivered  up  two 
years  after  by  the  French  government,  and  he  too  ended  his 
days  on  the  scaffold. 

The  soil  being  thus  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  covenant- 
ers Argyle  and  Guthrey,  it  was  resolved  to  replant  episcopacy. 
Against  this  Lauderdale  strongly  remonstrated,  and  ihe  king 
himself  was  long  dubious  of  the  policy  of  it ;  but  the  bigotry 
of  Clarendon  would  yield  to  no  suggestions  of  prudence,  and 
the  measure  was  resolved  on.  As  there  was  only  one  Scot- 
tish bishop  now  living,  it  was  necessary  that  some  of  the  new 
prelates  should  be  consecrated  in  England.  Sharp,  who  had 
been  the  agent  of  the  presbyteriana  at  London  and  Breda, 
and  who,  in  the  hope  of  preferment,  had  basely  betrayed  theii 
cause,  was  made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  excellent 
Leighton  (son  to  Laud's  victim)  and  two  others  were  conse- 
crated with  him  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  and  these 
consecrated  the  remaining  prelates    in    Scotland,     An   act 
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of  indemnity  was  finati)'  passed,  bat  harsh  and  cruel,  like 
every  Scottish  measure,  it  seemed  ftamed  only  with  a  view 
to  plunder. 

Unhappy  Ireland  was  also  to  be  regulated  anew.  No  blood 
was  here  to  be  shed,  and  the  church,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
resumed  its  former  position ;  but  the  adjustment  of  properly 
was  a  matter  of  tremendous  difficulty.  The  tide  of  conquest 
had  swept  over  the  country,  effacing  ail  limits  and  laodinarka. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lands  were  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  adventurers  who  had  advanced  their  money  on  the  faitli 
of  acta  of  parliament  passed  with  the  assent  of  the  late  king, 
and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army  ;  but  there  were  nu- 
merous other  claimants,  such  as  the  Forty-nine  men,  or  those 
who  had  served  in  the  royal  army  previous  to  the  year  J649, 
the  protestaat  loyalists  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated, 
the  innocent  catholics,  those  who  had  served  under  the  king 
in  Flanders,  etc. 

The  king  issued  a  declaration  (Nov.  30,  1660)  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland ;  but  the  Irish  houses  of  parliament 
disagreeing  with  respect  to  it,  they  sent  their  deputies  over 
to  the  king,  and  the  catholics  at  the  same  time  despatched 
agents  on  their  part.  Charles  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  dis- 
posed to  favor  these  last,  but,  like  true  Irishmen,  they  seemed 
resolved  that  it  should  not  be  in  his  power.  With  the  indis- 
cretion and  disregard  to  troth  distinctive  of  their  party  in 
Ireland,  they  behaved  with  insolence,  justified  their  rebellion, 
denied  their  massacres,  and  finally  so  disgusted  the  king  with 
their  conduct,  that  he  ordered  the  doors  of  the  council  to  be 
closed  against  them.  The  heads  of  a  bill  were  then  prepared 
and  sent  over  to  Dublin  in  May,  1662,  but  it  was  three  years 
before  the  final  settlement  was  effected.  The  soldiers  and 
.  ad'enturers  agreed  to  give  up  a  third  of  their  lands,  to  aug- 
ment what  was  called  '  The  Fund  of  Reprisals,"  or  property 
still  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  !iud  which  had 
been  shamefully  diminished  by  lavish  grants  to  the  dukes  of 
York,  Ormond,  Albemarle,  and  others.  Out  of  this  the 
Forty-nine  men  were  paid  their  arrears,  fifiy-four  catholics 
were  restored  to  their  houses,  and  two  thousand  acres  of  land; 
but  there  remained  three  thousand  who  had  put  in  claims  of 
innocence  for  whom  no  relief  was  provided.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  only  a  portion  of  these  were  really  innocent, 
but  they  should  not  have  been  thus  condemned  unheard. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion,  it  is  said  the  catholics  had  possessed 
two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  Ireland ;  there  now  remained  to 
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theni  not  more  than  one  third.*  Deariy  did  (he  catlioiics 
pay  tor  the  massacre  of  the  protestants,  in  the  outset  commit- 
ted by  a  savage  cabbie,  set  on  by  an  ignorant  and  fanatic 
priesthood.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  ths  fact  ia  incredible, 
that  a  third  part  of  the  population  perished  by  the  sword, 
famine,  and  disease,  between  1641  and  1653. 

We  now  return  to  England,  where  the  marriage  of  the 
king  engaged  the  attention  of  his  counciL  Charles  was  a 
notorious  profligate  with  respect  to  women.  While  in 
France  he  nad  a  son  by  a  Mrs.  Waters,  and  immediately  on 
his  coming  to  England,  Barbara  Viltiers,  daughter  of  lord 
Grandisoti,  and  wife  to  a  catholic  gentleman  named  Palmer, 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  utterly  devoid  of  virtue  or  prin- 
ciple, having  thrown  herself  in  his  way,  made  a  conquest  of 
his  heart,  over  which  she  long  retained  her  empire,  though 
only  one  sultana  out  of  many.  The  scandal  which  the  king 
gave  by  his  amours,  caused  bis  ministers  to  urge  him  to 
marry ;  but  he  had  resolved  not  lo  espouse  a  proiestant,  and 
his  subjects  he  thought  would  object  lo  a  catholic.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  French  king,  however,  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  offered  him  the  infanta  Catherine,  sister  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  with  a  dower  of  500,000?.,  the  settlements 
ofTangier  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies,  and  a 
free  trade  to  Portugal  and  her  colonies. 

The  money  tempted  the  king ;  Clarendon  and  the  other 
ministers  approved  of  the  match,  butthe  Spanish  ambassador 
now  labored  to  obstruct  it.  He  represented  thnt  the  infanta 
was  incapable  of  bearing  children ;  that  it  might  cause  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  trade;  and  he  offered, 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  a  large  portion  with  either  of  the 
princesses  of  Parma.  Charles  seTit  lord  Bristol  secretly  to 
Italy,  where  he  saw  the  princesses  as  they  were  going  to 
church.  One  glance  sufficed  ;  the  one  was  hideously  ugly, 
the  other  monstrously  fat.  Meantime  Louis  sent  to  urge  the 
Portuguese  match,  offering  Charles  money  to  purchase  votes 
in  the  parliament,  promising  to  lend  him  50,000/.  whenever 
he  should  want  it,  and  to  aid  him  with  money  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Spain.  The  Spaniard,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed 
to  the  king  different  protestant  princesses,  whom  his  master 
would  portion  equal  to  daughters  of  Spain.     He  iJso  labored 
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to  excite  the  protestant  feelings  of  the  parliament  and  city, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Portuguese  match  was  approved  iif 
by  the  council  and  both  houses,  and  (June,  1661)  the  earl  of 
Srindwich  was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  convey  the  infanta, 
when  ready,  to  England. 

The  prospect  of  het  lover's  marriage  made  Mrs.  Palmer 
very  uneasy.  To  reconcile  her  he  made  het  costly  presents, 
and  created  her  husband  earl  of  Casiieinain  in  Ireland,  with 
remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  his  wife,  who  hid  just  borne 
to  her  royal  keeper  a  son  at  Hampton-court ;  and  finally,  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honor  and  delicacy,  Charles  pledged  himself 
to  make  her  lady  of  the  bed-chaniber  to  his  queen. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  IGG'i,  ihe  fleet  which  bore  the  infanta  ■ 
reached  Spithead.  Charles,  quitting  the  embraces  of  the 
wanton  Castlemaiii,  hastened  to  Portsmouth  lo  receive  his 
bride.  They  were  married  privately,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  lord  Aobigny,  the  queen's 
almoner.  They  then  came  forth  and  sal  on  chairs  in  the 
room  where  the  company  was  assembled,  and  Sheldon,  bishop 
of  London,  pronounced  them  man  and  wife.  They  thence 
proceeded  to  Hampton -court,  where  after  some  days  Charles, 
taking  '  The  Lady,'  as  Castlemain  was  called,  by  the  hand, 
presented  her  to  the  queen  before  the  entire  court.  Cath- 
erine had  so  much  command  of  herself  as  to  give  her  a  gra- 
ciajs  reception,  but  in  a  few  minutes  her  eyes  filled  wiih 
tears,  blood  gushed  from  her  nose,  and  she  fell  into  a  fit. 
Charles  now  affected  the  tone  of  a  man  of  honor ;  he  had 
been,  he  said,  (he  cause  of  Castlemain's  disgrace,  and  he 
was  bound  to  make  her  reparation,  and  he  would  not  submit 
to  the  whims  of  his  wife.  Clarendon  and  Ormond  remon- 
strated, but  were  harshly  reproved,  and  even  required  to 
ifiud  their  aid  in  the  royal  project;  and  who  will  not  blush 
for  Clarendon,  when  he  reads  that  he  actually  did  undertake 
the  odious  office  ?  But  Catherine  would  not  listen  to  him. 
To  break  her  spirit,  Charles  then  sent  away  her  Portuguese 
attendants,  and  the  presence  of  Castlemain  was  continually 
obtruded  on  her.  The  queen  long  bore  up  against  these 
studied  insults ;  at  length,  she  most  imprudently  resolved  to 
yield,  and  she  humbled  herself  so  far  as  to  admit  that  aban- 
doned adulteress  to  her  familiarity  and  friendshiji. 

The  queen's  portion  was  soon  spent,  and  to  raise  money 
for  the  royal  expenses,  Clarendon  proposed  the  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  French  king  :  Louis  was  eager  to  treat.  Claren- 
don demanded  twelve  millions  of  livres  ;  he  was  offered  two, 
and  the  bargain  was  finally  concluded  for  five,  (Sept.  11.) 
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But  Charles  wanted  all  the  tnoney,  and  Louis  would  only 
pay  two  millions  down,  and  tile  remainder  in  two  years. 
The  tieaty  was  nearly  broken  off,  when  it  was  suggested  that 
Louis  should  give  bills  for  the  balance.  This  was  agreed 
to,  (Oct.  17,)  and  a  French  b  k  came  o  e  and  discounted 
them.  The  banker  was  an  agen  o  Lou  a  who  boasted  that 
he  made  500,000  livres  on  t  e     a    ac  Dunkirk  was  of 

no  direct  iiae  to  England,  h  ^     ]>       ess  on   of  it  gmtified 

the  national  pride,  and  the  pe  p  o    tied  at  seeing  it 

sold,  and  the  price  squande  ed  a  ay  o  he  king's  vices  and 
pleasures. 

But  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  a  trifle  to  the  cruel  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  now  came  into  operation.  It  had  been 
urged  on  by  the  united  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  of  Clarendt>n, 
and  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  lords  in  vain  attempted  to 
mitigate  its  severity  ;  the  commons  were  inesorable.  It  pro- 
vided that  every  minister  should,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, (Aug,  24,)  publicly  declare  his  assent  and  consent 
to  every  thing  contnined  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
lose  his  beneBce.  The  appointed  day  came,  and  about  two 
thousand  ministers,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  men  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  sincere  piety,  and  irreproachable  life,  laid 
down  their  preferments,  and  rather  than  do  violence  to  their 
conscience,  faced  poverty  and  persecution.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  episcopal  clergy  had  done  as  much  in  the  late  times, 
but  those  were  times  of  civd  wat,  and  politics  were  so  inter- 
woven with  religion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them, 
and  they  had  the  prospect  of  ample  reward  in  case  of 
the  king's  success.  But  now  all  was  peace;  the  king  had 
been  restored  in  a  great  measure  through  the  exertions  of 
these  very  men ;  there  was  no  longer  a  political  contest ; 
conscience  alone  could  have  actuated  them.  Henry  VIII. 
assigned  pensions  to  the  ejected  monks  and  friars  ;  Elizabeth 
h  id  reserved  a  fiflh  of  the  income  of  the  benefices  for  those 
who  scrupled  to  comply  with  her  act  of  uniformity  ;  the  Long 
Parliament  had  done  the  same  ;  but  novv  no  provision  what- 
ever was  made,  nay,  care  was  taken  that  those  who  did  not 
conform  should  lose  the  last  year's  income  of  their  livings, 
as  their  tithes  would  not  fall  due  till  Michaelmas. 

Petitions  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  declaration  from 
Breda  being  presented  to  the  king,  he  took  the  occasion  of 
setting  forth  a  declaration,  promising  to  exert  his  influence 
with  parliament  in  its  next  session  to  have  his  dispensing 
power  BO  regulated  as  to  enable  him  to  exercise  it  with  more 
un-versal  s^itisfaotion.     His  secret  object  was  ia  procure  t(J- 
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eration  for  the  catholics,  to  whose  religion  he  had  a  leaning, 
but  on  this  head  the  commons  were  lynx-eyed  ;  the  protes- 
tantism of  the  royal  brothers  was  strongly  suspected,  and  the 
Romish  priests,  with  their  characteristic  insolence  and  im- 
prudence, in  reliance  on  the  court-favor,  gave  public  offence 
by  appearing  in  their  habits.  The  commons  (Feb.  1663) 
rejected  the  whole  scheme  of  indulgence,  and  brought  in 
bills  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery. 

Rumors  of  conspiracies  were  now  spread  in  order  to  cast 
odium  on  the  ejected  clergy,  and  a  slight  insurrection  which 
did  take  place  this  summer  in  Yorkshire  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  pass  in  the  following  session  (May  16,  1664)  the  cruel 
Conventicle-act.  By  this  any  person  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen, who  was  present  at  any  religious  meeting  not  held 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  where 
there  were  five  or  more  persons  besides  the  household,  was 
to  be  imprisoned  three  months  for  the  first  offence,  six  for 
the  second,  and  be  transported  seven  years  for  the  third,  on 
contiction  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace.  This  in- 
iquitous statute  speedily  tilled  the  prisons,  especially  with 
the  quakers. 

The  repeal  of  the  TrienniaJ-act  of  1641  was  effected  in 
this  session.  The  king  had  the  audacity  to  declare  that  he 
would  never  suffer  a  parliament  to  come  together  by  the 
means  prescribed  in  it ;  and  lo  please  him,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  repeal  it,  and  passed,  with  a  provision,  however,  that 
parliaments  should  not  be  intermitted  for  more  than  three 
years  at  the  most. 

Another  measure  of  this  session  was  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  him  to  seek  redress  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  Dutch  on  the  English  trade,  and  promising  to  stand  by 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  Dutch  were  more  devoted  to  commerce  than  any 
people  in  Europe  ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  trade  is  jealous  a:id 
monopolizinir,  they  had  been  guilty  of  many  unjustifiable 
actions  in  their  foreign  settlements,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
niassaLre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea 
I.  These,  however,  were  all  past  and  gone;  treaties  had 
been  since  made  with  them,  in  which  these  deeds  had  been 
unnoticed,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1662.  Charles  himself, 
though  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  aristocratic  or  Louvestein 
party,  as  it  was  named,  which  now  ruled  in  the  States,  and 
which  had  deprived  the  prmce  of  Orange  of  the  dignity  of 
Stadtholder,  was  little  inclined  to  a  wsr,  and  Clarendon  and 
Southampton  were  decidedly  adverse  to  it ;   but  the  duke  of 
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York,  who  was  lord  admiral,  was  anxious  to  distinguish  hirn- 
Bolf  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  which  his.exertions  had  brought 
to  a  state  of  gteat  perfection  ;  he  was  also  a  diligent  fosterer 
of  trade,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  a  main  pillar  of  the 
iiatioDKl  greatness.  He  therefore  lent  his  powerful  aid  to 
the  party  desirous  of  war,  and  Downing,  the  resideut  at  the 
Hague,  a  man  of  little  principle,  spared  no  labor  lo  widen 

tliB  breach  between  the  two  counfties. 

The  duke  of  York  was  at  the  head  of  an  African  com- 
paTiy  for  the  purchase  of  gold-dust  and  for  supplying  the 
West  Indies  with  slaves.  The  Dutch,  who  had  long  traded 
to  Africa,  thwarted  them  as  much  as  possihle,  and  even 
seized  or  demolished  their  factories.  The  duke  had  already 
sent  out  sir  Robert  Holmes,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
with  some  ships  of  war,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  HoJmea 
had  recovered  the  castle  of  cape  Corse,  and  taken  that  of 
cape  Verd,  and  ;estab]ished  factories  along  the  coast.  The 
duke  had  also  sent  out  sir  Richard  Nicliolas  to  North  Amer- 
ica, where  the  Dutch  had  settled  on  the  tract  of  country  be- 
tween New  England  and  Maryland  and  named  it  New  Am- 
sterdam. The  English  claimed  this  by  right  of  discovery, 
and  the  king  had  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother.  The 
Dutch  settlers  offered  no  resistance,  and  Nicholas  nnmed 
the  country  New  York,  and  a  fort  up  the  river  Albany, 
from  the  titles  of  his  patron. 

When  intelligence  came  of  what  Holmes  had  done,  the 
Dutch  ambassador  remonstrated  in  strong  terms.  But  the 
king  denied  all  concern  in  the  matter,  said  that  Holmes  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  company  on  their  own  authority,  and 
promised  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  his  return.  Holmes  ac- 
cordingly was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  his  explanations  were 
considered  satisfactory,  and  he  was  soon  released.  Dc  Witt 
was  resolved  to  be  avenged.  A  combined  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  De  Ruyter  and  Lawson,  was  now  it.  the 
Mediterranean  acting  against  the  piratic  cruisers,  and  he  sent 
secret  orders  to  the  former  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  retaliate  on  the  English  Lawson,  though  aware  of  De 
Ruyter's  object,  did  not  feel  himself  autborized  by  his  in- 
structions to  follow  him,  but  ibe  sent  to  inform  the  duke  of 
his  suspicions.  The  Dutch  admiral,  having  accomplished 
his  mission  on  the  African  coast,  crossed  over  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  captured  about  twenty  sail  of  merchantmen 
The  duke  meantime  had  two   fleets  < 


ich  seized  and  detained   one   hundred   and  thirty  Dutch 
traders. 
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The  war  being  now  resolved  ou,  the  kjng  called  on  par- 
hament  for  the  requisite  supplies,  (Nov.  25.)  Their  liberalitj 
was  unprecedented ;  they  voted  two  millions  and  a  half.  In 
the  bill  for  this  purpose,  two  remarkable  deviations  fron: 
ancient  usage  were  effected;  llie  old  method  of  raisini 
money  by  subsidies,  tenths,  and  fifteenths,  which  had  beer 
returned  to,  was  abandoned  forever,  and  the  mode  of  assess- 
ments introduced  in  the  civil  war  was  adopted  in  its  stead ; 
the  clergy,  who  used  to  tax  themselves  in  convocation,  now 
consented  to  be  taxed  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  laity,  by 
parliament;  and  in  return  they  obtained  the  right  of  voLng 
at  elections.  This  measure  put  a  total  end  to  the  influence 
"    '  .ation ;  it   became  from   that 

J  remarkable,  that  this  great 
i  the  effect  of  a  mere  verbal 
agreement  between  the  chancellor  and  the  primate. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1665,  the  duke  of  York  put  to  sea 
with  a  gallant  fleet  of  ninety-eight  ships  of  war  and  four 
fire-ships.  This  prince  had  made  wonderful  improvements 
in  the  navy.  Instead  of  committing  the  command  of  ships 
to  noblemen  of  inexperienced  valor,  he  placed  them  under 
Lavvson  and  men  who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  sea. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  dividing  the  fleet  into  three 
squadrons ;  but  he  required  it  to  form  iuto  line  before  action, 
and  each  captain  to  keep  his  place  during  the  engagement ; 
thus  substituting  the  regularity  of  the  land-batFle  for  the 
previous  irregular  mode  of  fighting  used  at  sea.  The  duke 
himself,  with  Lawson  for  his  vice-admiral,  commanded  the 
red,  prince  Rupert  the  white,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  the  blue 
squiidroji. 

For  more  than  a  month  this  fleet  rode  in  triumph  ofl"  the 
coast  of  Holland.  At  length,  an  easterly  wind  having  blown 
it  to  its  own  coast,  the  Dutch  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen ships  of  war,  commanded  by  admiral  Opdam,  came  out 
in  seven  squadrons.  The  fleets  encountered  (June  3)  off  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.  The  sea  was  calm,  the  sky  cloudless;  for 
four  hours  the  fight  was  dubious;  the  duke  displayed  the  great- 
est conduct  and  valor ;  one  shot  killed  at  his  side  his  favorite 
(he  earl  of  Falmouth,  the  lord  Muskerry,  and  a  son  of  lord 
Burlington's,  and  covered  lim  with  their  blood.  At  length, 
observing  great  confusion  on  board  of  admiral  Opdam's  ship, 
he  ordered  all  his  guns  to  be  fired  into  her  successively,  and 
she  blew  up,  and  Opdam  and  five  hundred  men  perished  in 
hpr.  Dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  admiral,  the  Dutch  fled  ; 
the  English  pursued,  but  during  the  night,  while  tlie  duke 
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s  went  round  every  night  with  links  and  the  tinkling  ol  a 
bel!,  summoning  the  people  to  bring  forth  their  dead,  whicti 
then,  uncofiined  and  without  any  religious  rite,  were  shot 
into  a  common  pit  prepared  in  the  nearest  churchyard.  The 
men  employed  in  this  mournful  ofRce,  taken  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people  aid  hardened  in  yice  and  brutality,  committed 
deeds  too  horrible  to  be  told.  That  unfeeling  race  too,  the 
hired  nurses,  often,  it  is  said,  murdered  the  patients  in  order 
to  rob  them. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  different  minds  were  vanously 
affected.  While  some  devoted  themselves  to  exercises  of 
piety  and  awaited  their  doom  with  calm  resignation,  othera 
recklessly  plunged  into  riot  and  debauch;  and  the  awful 
silence  which  ordinarily  prevailed  was  from  time  to  time 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  unhallowed  orgies  of  the  brothel 
and  the  tavern  Superstition  exerted  its  influence  over 
others;  many  fancied  they  saw  a  flaming  sword  in  the  sky 
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hanging  over  the  devoted  city ;  others  assembled  in  the 
churchyards,  where  in  imagination  they  beheld  ghosts  stalk- 
ing round  the  pits  which  contained  their  bodies.  Fanati' 
cism  too  was  active;  one  prophet  walked  naked  through  the 
streets,  with  a  pan  of  burning  coals  on  his  head,  denoun- 
cing woes  on  the  sinful  city ;  a  second  Jonah  went  proclaim- 
ing aloud,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed ; " 
a  third  might  be  heard  by  diy  and  by  night  crying  in  sepui- 
ciiral  tonea      O  the  gre*t  and  dreadful  God ! " 

Jul)  and  AuguBl  were  monthsof  oppressive  heat.  Though 
September  was  le'is  sultry  the  deaths  increased.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  burninsf  large  fires  in  the  streets.  On 
the  third  night  (Sth)  they  were  extinguished  by  a  copious 
fall  of  rain  and  the  deaths  now  diminished;  but  the  next 
week  the  tenipeat  of  disease  was  more  furious  than  ever, 
and  men  began  lo  despair  The  equinoctial  gales  at  lengin 
bioUp^ht  healing  on  their  wings  The  mortality  rapidly  de- 
creased and  m  the  beginning  of  December  secenty-three 
parishes  were  pronounced  free  of  disease,  and  their  inhabit- 
ants resumed  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  avocations.  The 
number  of  deiths  in  London  had  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand,  the  disease  spread  ■dso  over  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, and  its  ravages  in  various  places  were  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  population. 

During  this  desolation,  the  fleet,  which  was  uninfected, 
kept  the  sea  ;  and  the  Dutch  Smyrna  and  East  Indian  flcGti 
hiving  taken  shelter  in  the  poit  ol  Bergen,  in  Norway,  lord 
Sandwich  sailed  thither  For  a  share  of  the  spoil,  it  is  said, 
the  Danish  court  agreed  to  connne  at  the  capture  of  the 
Duti"h  vessels  Owing,  however,  to  some  niisroBnagement 
when  the  English  ships  entered  the  port  and  attacked  the 
Dutch,  they  were  hied  on  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and 
obliged  to  retire  De  Witt  now  came  with  a  strong  fleet  to 
com oy  the  merchdiitmen  home  but  they  were  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  (Sept  4  )  and  Sandwich  captured  some  ships  ot 
war  and  two  of  the  Indnmen  As  he  plundered  these  labt, 
and  allowed  his  captdins  to  do  the  same,  he  was  depriied  of 
his  commind,  and  sent  ambassador  to  Spam,  as  a  cover  to 

The  overthrow  of  the  government  in  England  by  means 
of  the  discontented  presbyterians  and  republicans  was  one 
pirt  of  De  Witt's  plans,  and  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Ludlow  Sidney,  and  the  other  exiles,  for  this  purpose 
Lord  Sav  and  some  others  formed  a  conned  at  the  Hague 
and  ooiresponded  mtb  their  friends  m  Eiisland       An  inBiEt- 
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niiicant  plot  was  discovered  in  London,  during  the  height 
of  the  plague;  and  when  the  parliament  met  the  following 
iBonth,  at  Oxford,  to  grant  supplies,  an  act  was  passed  for 
attainting  all  British  subjects  who  should  ooatinue  in  the 
service  of  the  States. 

In  this  session,  also,  was  passed  the  severe  Five-mile-act. 
During  the  plague,  though  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  had 
remained  and  faced  all  perils  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty, 
maLiy  had  left  their  charges  and  sought  safely  in  the  country. 
The  non-cooformists,  as  the  ejected  clergy  were  now  named, 
mounted  the  empty  pulpits,  and  preached  to  the  despairing 
people.  Their  sermons  were  in  general  such  as  w«re  suit- 
ed to  the  season,  but  some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  the  sins  of  the  court,  and  displaying  the  iniquily 
of  their  own  expulsion.  They  had  broken  the  law  no  doubt, 
but  surely  the  awful  calamity  then  prevailing  abundantly 
justified  them.  Sheldon,  now  primate,  Clarendoji,  and  their 
other  enemies,  however,  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  their  having  preached  sedition,  a  bill  was 
]>aaaed  (Oct.  30)  requiring  every  person  in  holy  orders,  who 
had  not  subscribed  the  Act  of  .Uniformity,  to  swear  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  on  ;iny  pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,  etc.  Those  who  should  refuse  this  oath  were  to 
be  incapable  of  teaching  in  schools,  and  were  not,  unless 
when  travelling,  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town, 
or  village,  in  which  they  had  at  any  time  exercised  their 
ministry.  This  act  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  met  with  little 
opposition  in  the  commons,  (who  even  wished  to  impose  this 
oath  on  the  whole  nation,)  but  Southampton  and  others  re- 
sisted it  strongly,  though  ineflectually,in  the  peers.  It  al- 
most amounted  to  a  bill  of  starvation ;  for,  as  far  as  in  it  lay, 
it  cut  Q.ff  all  who  would  not  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  nearly  from  every  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  king  of  France,  being  bound  by  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  was  now  required  by  them  to  join  in  the 
war.  A  French  fleet  being  expected  lo  join  that  of  the 
Dutch,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
and  priiice  Rupert,  put  to  sea.  Rupert  went,  with  twenty 
ships,  in  search  of  the  French,  who  were  said  to  be  at 
Belleisle;  while  Albemarle,  with  fifty-four,  proceeded  to 
the  Gun-fleet.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  (June  1,  1666)  the 
Dutch  fleet,  of  eighty  sail,  under  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt, 
lying  olf  the  North  Foreland.  Unequal  as  the  numbers 
were,  he  resolved  to  fight,  and  bore  down  without  any  order. 
Most  of  the  ships  of  die  blue,  squadron,  which  led  the  van 
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were  taken  or  (disabled.  Night  ended  the  combat.  Next 
morning  (2d)  it  was  renewed.  Sixteen  fresh  aliii)s  joined 
the  Dutch,  but  the  English  agajn  fought  till  night.  Monk 
then  burQed  a  part  ol  hie  disabled  ships,  and  ordered  the 
others  to  make  for  the  neatest  harbors.  In  the  morning 
(3d)  he  had  only  sixteen  ahijis  to  oppose  to  the  enemy's 
pursuit  He  had  lost  the  Priuce  Koyal,  the  ifinest  ship  iu 
the  navy,  on  the  Galloper  Sand,  and  the  others  were  likely 
to  share  its  fate,  when  Rupert,  who  had  ibeen  retailed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  battle,  dt  length  canie  to  his  aid.  The 
engagement  was  renewed  the  following  morning,  (4th,)  but 
the  hostile  fleets  weie  sepaiated  by  a  fog  Victory  was  with 
the  Dutch,  jet  the  Eaghsh  lost  no  honor.  "They  may  he 
kdled,"  said  De  Witt,  "  but  they  will  not  be  conquered." 
The  obstinacy  and  temerity  of  Albemarle  were  justly  cen- 

Tbe  hostile  fleets  were  soon  again  at  sea,  and  an  action 
was  fought  (25th)  in  which  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  who  now  rode  in  triumph  ofi"  the  shores  of 
Holland.  Holmes,  with  a  squadron  of  boats  and  fire-ships, 
(Aug.  8,,)  entered  the  channel,  where  the  Baltic  traders  lay, 
and  burned  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  two  nien-of-war, 
and  the  adjoining  town  of  Brandaria.  De  Wilt,  .maddened 
at  the  sight,  swore  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  never 
sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  had  revenge.  He  called  oij  his 
French  ally  for  prompt  aid,  Louis,  who  was  enciting  the 
discontented  Irish  catholics  to  insurrection,  and  who  had 
lately  offered  Algernon  Sidney  20,0007.  in  aid  of  his  project 
of  raising  the  commonwealth  parly  in  England,  would  rather 
not  put  his  fleet  to  hazard.  He,  however,  ordered  the  duke 
jJe  Beaufort,  who  was  now  at  Rocheile,  to  advance  and  join 
De  Ruyter,  'J'his  admiral  had  already  passed  the  strait  of 
Dover,  when  prince  Rupert  came  in  view.  As  De  Ruyter 
himself  was  unwell,  and  his  men  were  little  inclined  to  fight, 
:he  took  shelter  near  Boulogne,  and  Rupert  then  sailed  ,to 
engage  Beaufort,  who  was  coming  up  channel,  but  a  violent 
wind  forced  him  to  take  shelter  at  St.  Helen's,  (Sept.  3,)  and 
Beaufort  gut  into  Dieppe. 

The  wind  that  blew  the  fleet  to  St.  Helen's  was  a  fatal 
wind  to  England.  On  the  night  of  Sunday  the  2d  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  bakehouse,  near  Fish-stteet,  in  the  city  of 
Lnndon.  The  houses  in  that  quarter  being  of  wood,  with 
pitched  roofs,  the  flames  spread  rapidly;  the  pipes  from 
tlie  New  River  proved  to   be   empty ;  the  eag:ine  on  the 
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Thames  was  burnt;  the  wind  increased  every  hour  in  irehe- 
mence,  and  the  flames  bounded  along  even  to  distant  houses. 
The  obvious  remedy  of  cutting  off  the  progress  of  the  fire 
by  the  demolition  of  houses  was  prevented  by  the  avarice  of 
their  owners,  and  the  flames  spread  unimpeded  on  all  sides. 
The  spectacle  in  the  night  (Sd)  was  magnificent,  though 
awful.  For  ten  miles  round  it  was  light  as  day.  A  column 
of  fire,  a  mile  in  diameter,  mounted  into  thi,  sky,  the  flames 
bent  and  twisted  by  the  fury  of  the  wind.  The  heat  was 
oppressive.  Evermore  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  houses  or 
churches  struck  the  listening  ear.  Groups  of  people  were 
to  be  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  with  the  little  portions  of 
their  property  which  they  had  been  able  to  save. 

For  once  during  his  reign  the  conduct  of  the  king  was 
praiseworthy.  He  displayed  the  utmost  energy;  he  was 
present  in  all  places  of  danger,  animating  and  rewarding 
the  workmen ;  he  had  provisions  brought  from  the  royal 
stores  for  the  relief  of  the  houseless  wanderers;  he  em- 
ployed every  precaution  to  prevent  robbery  and  violence. 
In  all  his  exertions  he  was  cordially  aided  by  his  brother. 

On  Wednesday  evening  (5tb)  the  wind  abated.  By 
blowing  up  houses  with  gunpowder,  the  progress  of  the 
fire  to  the  Temple  and  the  Tower  was  checked,  and  the 
flames  were  gradually  spent  for  want  of  fuel.  Two  thirds 
of  the  city,  containing  thirteen  thousand  houses  and  eighty- 
nine  churches,  were  in  ashes;  and  two  hundred  thousand 
people  were  lying  in  huts,  or  in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields 
between  Islington  and  Highgate,  The  immediate  distress 
and  suffering  was  considerable,  and  thousands  were  ruined ; 
but  London  soon  rose  from  its  ashes,  better  and  more  regu- 
larly built;  the  streets  were  wider,  the  houses  of  brick,  in- 
stead of  wood,  and  it  hence  became  more  healthy,  and  less 
subject  to  the  plague. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  real  simple  cause  would 
be  assigned  for  this  calamity.  Incendiaries,  it  was  averred, 
were  seen  firing  the  city  in  various  parts.  Some  laid  it  on 
the  French,  some  on  the  republicans,  but  it  was  finally  fixed 
on  the  general  scape-goat,  the  papists;  and  the  beautiful 
column  raised  by  authority  on  the  spot  where  the  fire  com- 
menced, long,  "like  a  tali  buUy,  lifted  its  head  and  Hed,"  in 
the  inscription  which  it  bore. 

The  parliament  was  liberal  in  its  grant  for  continuing  the 
war,  but,  owing  to  the  great  losses  and  derangements  caused 
by  the  fire,  the  bankers  couH  not  make  advances  as  they  had 
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usually  done.  The  king  was  tlierefofe  indaced  to  lay  up 
tlie  larger  ships,  and  only  to  keep  at  sea  two  light  squadrons 
of  frigates.  There  was,  indeed,  every  prospecl  of  a  speedy 
peace,  for  Louis,  who  claimed  Flanders  in  right  of  his  wife, 
wished,  ere  he  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Spain,  to  be  at 
peace  with  England ;  and  four  out  of  the  seveu  United  Prov- 
incet:  were  induced  by  him  to  declare  for  peace.  De  Witt 
was  therefore  obliged  to  yield  (May  14  lfl67  )  ind  ambassa- 
dors met  at  Breda  to  discuss  the  terms  When  an  armistice 
was  proposed,  the  Dutch  objected  on  ace  unl  of  the  delay 
it  would  cause;  and  while  U  was  under  debate  De  W  tt 
and  De  Ruyter  left  the  Texel  oidering  the  fleet  of  seventy 
sail,  to  rendezvous  at  the  buoy  jff  the  Nire  When  the 
ships  arrived,  the  Dutch  admii  Us  entered  the  Thames  m  two 
divisions,  (June  9  )  and  v,  hde  me  sailed  up  to  Gravesend 
the  other  prepared  to  enter  the  Med  vay  M>nk  at  the  far  t 
alarm,  had  haatened  down  and  erected  batteries  and  placed 
guard-ships  for  the  defence  of  the  boom  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  sunk  ii^e  ships  hi  the  channel  betore  it  Wl  ile 
he  was  thus  engaged  the  Djtch  came  on  with  wind  ind 
tide,  (11th,)  but  the  sunken  "ihij-S  impeded  them  ^O  much 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  Ne^t  morning  (12tli  ) 
having  discovered  a  new  channel  thpy  came  up  silenied 
the  batteries,  broke  the  boom  and  burned  ihe  guard  ships 
The  following  morning  (13th)  thty  aJvanced  to  Upnor  at  d 
having  there  burnt  three  first  rates,  fell  down  the  riier  (ith 
the  ebb,  and  returned  to  the  Nore.  For  six  weeks  De  Ruy- 
ter continued  to  insult  the  English  coast. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders 
alarmed  the  Dutch,  and  they  hastened  to  terminate  the  war 
with  England,  Each  party  yielded  something,  and  peace 
was  concluded,  (July  31.) 

The  influence  of  lord  Clarendon  had  long  been  on  the 
decline.  He  had  made  himself  enemies  in  all  classes,  some  ' 
by  his  faults,  others  by  his  virtues.  The  cavaliers  hated  him 
for  his  honorable  adherence  to  the  act  of  indemnity;  the 
non-conformists  for  his  intolerance ;  the  catholics  for  his 
zealous  protestantism ;  the  courtiers  for  his  opposition  to 
their  rapacity ;  above  all,  Castlemain  hated  him  because  he 
would  not  allow  hia  wife  (o  visit  her.  His  high  notions  of 
prerogative  disgusted  the  friends  of  liberty ;  his  haughtiness 
and  dictatorial  manner  offended  the  two  houses.  The  king 
himself  grew  weary  of  his  lectures  and  his  opposition  to  his 
will.     Ho  found  that  he  had  too  great  a  regard  for  the  reli 
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gion  and  liberties  of  the  country  to  abet  his  projects  for  the 
overthrow  of  both,  and  he  was  thecefore  secretly  desirous  lo 
get  xid  of  him. 

An  attack  had  been  already  made  on  Clarendon.  In  1663; 
the  clever,  but  impetuous  and  unsteady,  earl  of  Bristol,  {the 
jord  Digby  of  the  preceding  pages,)  who  was  now  become  a 
catholic,  had  impeached  him  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  the 
charges  were  so  frivolous  that  a  warrant  was  issued  to  take 
the  accuser,  who  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some 
(ime.  Bristol's  plan,  however,  only  faded  because  the  ene- 
mies of  Clarendon  were  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  ;  but  when 
(he  Dutch  had  burst  the  ships  in  the  Medway,  and  the  nation 
was  irritated  against  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  the  king 
had  become  quite  alienated  from  him,  it  was  thought  the 
attack  might  be  repeated  with  success.  Charles  was  pre- 
vailed on  M>  s.  nd  his  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  York,  to  him, 
to  induce  him  to  resign  the  seal.  In  a  personal  conference 
with  the  king,  (Aug.  26,J  Clarendon  refused,  as  that,  he 
eaid,  would  be  a  confession  of  guilt.  A  few  days  after, 
(30th,)  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  it,  and  it  was  transferred 
to  sir  Oriando  Bridgeman.  In  the  next  session  the  commons 
(Nov.  6)  exhibited  seventeen  articles  of  impeachment  against 
the  earl;  but  the  bishops  stood  iirmiy  by  their  friend;  the 
duke  of  York  faithfully  adhered  to  bis  falher-ln-law ;  several 
of  the  peers  regarded  the  charges  as  false,  or  the  course 
adopted  by  the  commons  as  unconstitutional.  The  motion 
for  committing  him,  therefore,  was  lost ;  conferences  of  the 
houses  ensued;  the  king,  in  perplexity,  expressed  bis  desire 
that  the  accused  would  secretly  retire  to  the  continent ;  but 
this  Clarendon  was  too  proud,  or  too  conscious  of  innocence, 
to  do.  At  length  {29th)  the  duke  of  York  was  the  bearer  to 
him  of  a  positive  command  to  quit  the  kingdom.  To  this  he 
yielded  a  reluctant  obedience  ;  and  having  left  a  written  vin- 
dication of  himself,  he  retired  to  France.  The  commons 
(Dec.  9)  voted  this  paper  a  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.  An  act  of  banishment  followed,  subjecting 
him  to  the  penalties  of  treason  if  he  should  return.  He 
lixed  his  residence  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  died, 
in  1674. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CIIAHLES    II.     (COKTJNDEB.) 

1668—1678. 

The  ministry  which  had  hitherto  regulated  the  puhllc 
affairs  was  now  at  an  end.  Southampton  was  dead,  Clareti- 
don  banished,  Nicholas  had  resigned,  Albemarle  was  infirm, 
and  his  mean  avarice  had  deprived  hira  of  weight ;  Oriiiotid 
resided  in  Ireland.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  the  most 
profligate  that  England  had  as  yet  seen ;  it  was  named  the 
'  Cabal,'  a  common  term,  but  which  curiousl}'  coincided 
with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  its  members,  viz., 
Ciifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

Clifford,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  had  been,  aa  was  sus- 
pected, secretly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome;  he  was 
a  man  of  great  resolution,  violent  and  impetiKius.  He  was 
now  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  was  afterwards 
high-treasurer.  The  earl  of  Arlington  (formerly  sir  Henry 
Bennet)  was  secretary  of  state,  an  office  he  had  held  for 
some  tin  e        d  I  s    t  the  he  d  of  the  pa  ty  '      tie   c  b- 

inet  opp    ed    o  C     end  He    oo  was  pe  hap     a    p      t 

papist.     No  n       ke  ehheoon    nawe     he 

king's  emper  and  eeeep  pes  and  n  he  y 
of  his  meag  es  P  ck  n  ha  was  e  son  of  he  fa  o  e 
of  Cha  1  s  I  and  was  ma  ed  to  the  da  ^ht  and  he  e  s 
of  lord  Fa  fax  He  1  d  w  hu  no  a  g  ea  alen  for 
mimicry  and  ridicule,  but  was  utterly  devoid  of  religion  or 
morality.  Ashley  (afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury)  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  As  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
he  had  been  first  on  the  king's  side  in  the  civil  wars ;  he 
then  w  mt  over  to  the  parliament ;  he  was  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  Cromwell,  and  was  finally  active  in  the  Restora- 
tion, lie  was  accused  of  being  equally  devoid  of  religion 
and  principle,  but  his  taienls  were  allowed  to  be  of  the  high- 
est order.  Lauderdale  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  of  violent 
passions,  rough  and  boisterous  in  manner,  and  at  all  times 
ready  to  surrender  his  judgment  and  his  principles  to  the 
will  of  the  court.  Sir  William  Corenlrj,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  upright  statesmen  of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  com- 
inissioners  of  the  treasury. 

The  first  measure  of  this  ministry  was  a  laudable  one. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders  giving 
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cause  of  general  alarm,  the  able  and  upright  sir  William 
Temple  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  to  propose  to  the 
States  a  union  with  Spain  to  check  the  aggressions  of  Franco, 
[n  the  short  space  of  five  days  three  treaties  were  concluded 
(Jan.  13,1668;)  one  was  a  defensive  alliance;  the  second 
an  engagement  to  oblige  Spain  to  make  peace  on  the  terms 
Louis  had  offered;  by  the  third  (which  was  a  secret  one) 
they  bound  themselves,  in  case  of  Louis's  refusal,  to  join  with 
Spain  in  compelling  him  to  confirm  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Sweden  joined  in  this  league,  and  hence  it  was  named  the 
'  Triple  Alliance.'  Louis,  who  had  already  in  secret  con- 
tracted an  "  eventual  treaty  "  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  do  the  very  thing  now  required  of  him,  after  making 
a  lililc  display  of  his  usual  tlieatric  dignity,  agreed  to  treat. 
Plenipotentiaries  met  9l  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (Aj*.  23,)  and  peace 
was  concluded;  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  Flan- 
ders being  ceded  to  Louis,  and  the  French  frontier  was  thus 
brought  close  to  that  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  was,  how- 
ever, this  treaty  elone  that  prevented  Spain  from  losing  the 
entire  of  Flanders. 

Buckingham,  without  any  ostensible  post,  was  now  iii 
fact  the  prime  minister,  and  one  so  profligate  in  morals  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  England.  He  was  living  in  open  adultery 
with  lady  Shrewsbury,  which  led  at  this  very  time  (Jan.  16) 
to  a  duel,  in  which  the  injured  husband  was  mortally  wound- 
ed." It  served  the  cause  of  the  non-conformists  but  little  to 
be  advocated,  as  it  was,  hy  a  man  of  such  a  character  ;  ihe 
commons,  therefore,  negatived  by  a  large  majority  a  bill  in- 
troduced (or  their  rdief  Thej  also  voted  only  half  the  sum 
demanded  for  the  navy,  and  instituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  various  persons  in  the  late  war. 

As  money  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  mistresses  and  the 
other  profligacies  of  the  court  was  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  parliament,  Buckingham  began  to  form  other  projects. 
The  lirst  was  to  reduce  the  royal  expenditure  below  the  lov- 
enues,  but  with  a  prince  of  Charles's  character  that  was  im- 
practicable. It  was  then  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the 
king  of  France;  Buckingham,  therefore,  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Charles  himself 
apologized  to  the  French  resident  for  his  share  in  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance.     Louis,  as  usual,  aflected  indifference,  but  the 
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s  gradaally  became  more  confidejilial,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  Louis  had  the  leading  English  mlnistera 
in  liis  pay,* 

It  was  not  the  mere  gratification  of  his  pleasures  that 
Cliarlea  now  looked  to ;  he  wiahfid  to  be  absolute.  Not,  how- 
ever, thdt,  like  his  father,  he  believed  despotic  power  to  be 
his  right,  or  that  he  felt  any  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it ; 
what  he  wanifid  was  freedom  from  restraint;  he  could  nnt 
endure  that  hs  private  life  should  be  publicly  criticised,  or 
that  parliaments  should  presume  to  inquire  what  had  been 
done  with  the  money  they  had  granted.  All  this  might  be 
obviated  by  a  standing  army,  which  he  might  make  it  the 
interest  of  Louis  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing. But  there  was  another  motive  operating  on  the  mind 
of  Charles,  which,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  one  would  be 
little  upt  to  suspijct. 

The  duke  of  York  was  at  this  time  become  r  catholic. 
His  own  account  of  his  conversion  is  as  follows.  When  he 
was  iu  Flanders,  he  read,  at  the  request  of  a  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England,  a  treatise  by  that  prelate,  written  to 
clear  that  church  from  the  guilt  of  schism  in  separating  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  He  also,  at  (he  bishop's  desire,  read 
a  reply  which  had  been  made  to  it,  and  the  effect  produced 
on  hi?  mind  was  the  contrary  of  what  was  intended.  After 
the  restoration,  he  read  Heylin's  'History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' and  the  preface  to  Hooker's  'Ecclesiastical  Polity,' 
and  the  result  was  a  persuasion  that  none  of  the  reformers 
"  had  power  to  do  what  they  did."  He  went  on  inquiring, 
and  gradually  gave  his  assent  to  all  the  Romish  doctrines. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  dulse,  while  thus  solicitous 
about  his  religion,  was  leading  a  life  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
as  profligate  as  that  of  his  brother.  All  this  time  he  oonlin- 
ued  outwardly  to  conform  to  the  church  of  England.  Ai 
k'nnth  he  consulted  a  Jesuit  named  Simons,  on  the  subject 
of  being  reconciled,  expressing  .his  hope  that  on  account  of 
the  singularity  of  his  case,  be  might  have  a  dispensation  to 
continue  his  outward  conformity  to  flie  church  of  England, 
To  his  surprise,  the  good  father  assured  him  that  the  popo 
had  not  the  power  to  grant  it,  "  for  it  was  an  unalterable 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  not  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
fnltora."  The  duke  wrote  lo  the  pope,  and  the  reply  which 
he  received  was  to  the  same  eifect.     Thinking  it  daugerous 

it  he  h»d  made  them  "  eentii 
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to  de  ay  any  longer,  he  resolved  lo  open  his  miniJ  to  tfie 
king,  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  same  waj  of  thinking. 
He  found  his  brother  equally  sensible  with  himself  as  to  ihe 
danger  of  his  condition.  It  was  agreed  that  thy  royiti  broth- 
ers should  coiisuit  with  the  lords  Arundel  of  Wardoiir  and 
Arlington,  and  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  (all  in  the  roy^il  secret,! 
on  the  best  mode  of  advancing  the  catholic  religiou  in  ihb 
king's  dominionB. 

On  the  2Stn  ol  January,  1609,  the  lea-^t  of  the  coriiersion 
of  St  Paul  the  meeting  wai  held  m  the  duke-,  (.io-srl 
The  king  -poke  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  tens  in  his 
eyes,  de-bcnbing  his  uneasiness  at  not  being  able  to  jiroteis 
the  faith  he  believed,  as  he  knew,  he  said,  that  he  should 
meet  with  great  difficulties,  in  what  he  proposed  to  do  no 
tune  H  a- to  be  lo*t,  aud  it  should  be  undertaken  uhile  he 
and  his  hi  other  were  in  full  strength  ■ind  vigor,  aid  ible 
to  undergo  any  fatigue  It  was  resolved  to  apply  lo  tht 
French  king  for  aid,  for  whioh  purpo-^e  Siis  imb  issidor  ii  s 
to  be  let  into  the  secret,  and  lord  Arundel,  with  sir  Ricli.^rd 
Bellings  for  his  secretary,  was  lo  go  to  the  court  of  France. 
Arundei,  when  at  Paris,  required  from  Louis  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  enable  the  king  to  suppress  any  insurrection  tliai 
might  break  out,  offering  in  return  to  aid  hitn  in  his  iutctid- 
ed  invasion  of  Holland.  Louis  was  willing  to  assent  to 
these  terms;  the  only  question  was,  which  should  be  first, 
the  war  or  the  king's  declaration  of  his  religion.  Chaifes. 
urged  by  his  brother,  was  for  the  last;  Louis  more  wisely 
recommended  the  former.  The  year  passed  away  in  discus- 
sions ;  at  Christmas  the  king  received  the  sacrament  as  usual 
in  public,  but  it  was  observed  thai  the  duke  of  York  did  not 
accoinpnny  him. 

The  Conventicle-act  was  now  near  expiring.  The  lord 
keeper  and  chief  justice  Hale  had,  with  the  aid  of  bishops 
Wilkins  and  Reynolds,  and  of  Tillofson,  Sliilingfleet,  Bur- 
ton, and  other  divines,  been  engaged  in  forming  a  scheme 
of  comprehension,  which  was  communicated  to  Baxter, 
Bates,  and  Morton,  an^  by  them  to  their  non-conforming 
brethren.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
alterations  proposed,  and  an  equally  rational  plan  was 
devised.  But  Sheldon  and  the  other  inlolerants  tooir  the 
alarm ;  the  commons  had  not  abated  in  their  hostility,  and 
the  Conventicle-act  was  renewed    with  the  addition  of   a 

Eroviso,  "  that  all  clauses  in  it  shall  be  conslrued  most 
irgely  and  benetic  ally  for  the  suppressing  conventicles,  and 
for  the  justification  and  encouragement  of  all  persons  to  bn 
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employed  in  the  execution  thereof."  Could  any  thing  ha 
more  harliarous  than  this?  The  vile  crew  of  informers  was 
now  unkenneled,  houses  were  brokea  open,  ministers  and 
other  persons  were  dragged  to  prison.  Sheldon  and  those 
prelates,  such  as  Ward  and  Lampiugh,  who  resembled  him- 
self, were  zealous  in  causing  the  act  to  be  enforced,  and  the 
court  secretlj  encouraged  them,  in  the  hopes  of  driving  the 
dissenters  to  look  to  a  catholic  government  for  relief.* 

It  is  said  ttiat  Buckingham  was  most  anxions  to  prevent 
the  succession  of  the  duke  of  York.  According  to  this 
prince's  own  '  account,  his  first  project  was  to  get  the  king 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  his  son  by  Lucy  Barlow, 
whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  given  him  in 
marriage  the  countess  of  Buccleugh,  the  wealthiest  heiress 
in  Scotland  ;  lords  Carlisle  and  Ashley,  he  adds,  had  the 
boldness  to  hint  to  the  king,  that  if  he  was  desirous  of  doing 
so,  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  procure  witnesses  of  hh 
marriage,  but  Charles  replied,  "that  well  as  he  ioved  the 
duke  he  had  rather  see  him  hanged  at  Tyburn  than  own  him 
for  his  legitimate  son,"  To  get  rid  of  the  sterile  queen  in 
some  way,  in  order  to  enable  the  king  to  marry  again,  was 
\he  next  plan.  Buckingham  proposed  to  seize  and  convey 
her  away  secretly  to  the  plantations,  so  that  she  might  be  no 
more  heard  of,  but  Charles  rejected  this  course  with  horror. 
The  next  project  was  to  deal  with  the  queen's  confessor,  to 
induce  her  to  go  into  a  convent ;  but  she  had  no  mind  to  be 
a  nun,  and  means,  it  is  said,  were  employed  to  cause  the 
pope  to  forbid  her.  Some  talked  of  the  king's  taking  an- 
other wife,  but  the  public  feeling  was  adverse  to  polygamy. 
A  divorce  was  then  proposed,  and  to  this  the  king  hearkened ; 
but  spiritual  divorces  were  only  from  bed  and  board,  and  a 
precedent  was  wanting  for  the  legal  marriage  of  the  innocent 
party.  Lord  Roos,  therefore,  whose  wife  was  living  in  open 
adultery,  got  a  bill  to  be  moved  in  the  upper  house  (Mar.  5) 
to  enable  him  to  marry  again.  The  duke,  seeing  whither 
this  tended,  opposed  it  with  all  his  might ;  all  the  bishops 
but  Cosins  and  Wilkins  were  on  his  side,  and  all  the  catholic 
and  several  protestant  peers.  The  king  employed  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  it,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  read- 
ing (21st)  he  came  and  sat  on  the  throne,  saying,  he  was 
eoine  to  renew  an  old  custom  of  attending  at  their  debates, 

•  "  Tlie  rigorous  church  of  England  men  ware  let  looBa  and  enoour- 
aged  underhand  to  persecute,  tliat  the  n on- conformists  might  be  mora 
geiisih.e  of  the  eiise  they  sfa.uuld  have  when  the  cathoUcs  prevniled.  — 
Life  of  James,  i.  443. 
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and  desired  them  to  go  on  as  if  he  were  not  present.  The 
hill  was  carried  by  a  small  majority,  and  became  a  precedent 
for  bills  of  the  same  kind,  bnt  the  king  took  no  advantage 
jf  it.*  He  continued  for  some  lime  the  practice  of  attent!- 
ing  the  debates  ;  '  it  was  ae  good,"  he  said,  "  as  going  to  a 
play,"  and  his  presisnce  was  some  check  on  the  opposition. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Louis  took  occasion  of  a  progress 
he  was  making  through  his  lately  acquired  posHesaions  to 
let  the  duchess  of  Orleans  cross  the  sea  to  Dover  to  visit 
her  brother,  over  whose  mind  she  possessed  great  influence, 
Louis  hoped  that  she  would  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to 
commence  with  the  war  against  the  States  instead  of  the 
declaration  of  religion,  but  Charles  was  immovable  on  this 
head.  The  famous  secret  treaty  was  now  concluded. 
Charles  was  to  declare  himself  a  catholic  when  he  judged 
it  expedient,  and  then  to  join  Louis  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch ; 
Louis  was  to  give  him  two  millions  of  Hvrea,  and  a  force  of 
six  thousand  men  ;  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  land  were 
to  be  borne  by  Louia,  and  he  was  to  pay  three  millions  of 
livres  annually  toward  the  charge  of  the  English  navy  ;  the 
combmed  fleet  to  be  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  ;  if 
the  States  were  conquered,  Charles  was  to  have  Walcheren, 
Slays,  and  Cadsand,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  provided 
for.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  if  any  new  rights  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  shoulJ  accrue  to  Louis,  (by  the  death  of 
the  king,  a  puny  boy,)  Charles  should  aid  him  in  asserting 
them  with  all  his  power. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  that  was  formed  against  the 
protestant  faith  and  the  liberties  of  Europe;  but  many  diffi- 
culties stood  in  the  way  of  its  success.  Charles,  when  he 
reflected  coolly,  became  aware  of  the  protestant  spirit  of  his 
subjects ;  he  did  not  venture  to  communicate  the  secret  treaty 
to  his  protestant  ministers,  and  to  bluik  tliem  he  let  Buck- 
ingham conclude  one  (the  counterpart  of  it  except  as  to  the 
article  of  religion)  with  France,(Jan.  23,  I67L)  When  urged 
by  Louis  to  declare  his  religion,  he  hung  back  snd  made  va- 
rious objections,  and  the  course  of  events  soon  caused  Louis 
vO  cease  from  pressing  him. 

Charles  had  latterly  recruited  his  harem  from  the  theatre, 
where  now,  in  imitation  of  the  continent,  women  performed. 
He  had  taken  off  no  less  than  two  actresses,  the  one  named 
Moll  Davies,   a  dancer,  the  other   the  wdd    and   witty  Nell 

*  We  do  not  see  how  he  well  could,  as  the  queen  had  not  committet 
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Gwyn,  He  soon  grew  tired  of  Davies,  who  had  borne  him  a 
daughter  ;  but  Neily,  whom  he  appointed  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  his  insulted  queen,  retained  her  hold  on  his  affections 
through  Sife,  and  the  noble  house  of  St.  Albans  derive  tlieir 
pedigree  from  this  union  of  royalty  with  the  stage.  With  the 
aid  of  Shaftesbury,  it  is  said,  he  seduced  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  named  Roberts  ;  but  her  early  principles  retained 
their  hold  on  her  mind,  and  Burnet  says  she  died  a  sincere 
penitent.  A  further  accession  to  the  royal  mistresses  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Q,ueroiiaille,  a  favorite  maid  of  the  duchesa 
of  Orleans,  on  whose  sudden  and  mysterious  death  shortly 
after  the  interview  at  Dover,  Charles  invited  her  maid  over 
to  England,  appointed  her  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  and 
added  her  to  the  roll  of  his  mistresses.  He  afterwards  (1672) 
created  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Louis  conferred  on 
her  the  royal  domain  of  Aubigni,  which  went  to  her  son  the 
duke  of  Richmond. 

As  to  Castlemain,  {now  duchess  of  Cleveland,)  she  still 
retained  her  place  as  a  royal  mistress  ;  and  if  Charles  was 
faithless  to  her,  she  was  equally  so  to  him. 

In  the  debate  on  the  supplies  in  the  cocnmons,  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  play-houses.  To  this  it  was 
objected,  that  the  players  were  the  king's  servants  and  a 
part  of  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  Coventry  asked,  whether 
'*  his  majesty's  pleasure  lay  among  the  men-  or  the  women- 
piayera."  "This  was  reported  at  court,  and  the  king,  though 
earnestly  dissuaded  by  the  duke,  resolved  on  a  base  and  cow- 
ardly vengeance.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  chief 
ageut,  with  his  lieutenant  Sands,  and  O'Brien,  son  of  lord 
Inchiquin  ;  and  as  Coventry  was  returning  one  night  (Dec. 
21)  to  his  lodgings,  Sands  and  O'Brien,  with  thirteen  of  the 
guards,  fell  on  him  in  the  Haymarket.  Coventry  snatched 
the  flambeau  from  his  servant,  and  with  it  in  one  hand  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  and  placing  his  back  against  the  wall, 
he  defended  himself  stoutly.  He  wounded  O'Brien  in  the 
arm,  but  they  overpowered  him,  throw  him  on  the  ground, 
and  slit  his  nose  with  a  penknife.  They  tlien  repaired  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  to  boast  of  what  they  had  done.  When 
the  commons  reassembled,  they  were  outrageous  at  this  base 
assault  on  one  of  their  members,  and  they  passed  an  act 
banishing  the  perpetrators  without  pardon,  unless  they  sur- 
rendered, and  tnaking  it  feJoay,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  maim  or  disfigure  the  person.  This  act  is  named  the 
Coventry-act. 

A  still  more  atrocious  attempt  had  lately  been  made  on 
25* 
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a  moio  ill  ;?t"i  iiis  person.  As  the  duke  of  Ormoud  was 
returi:iiiiv  ;.:  ;he  dark  (Dec.  6)  from  a  dinner  given  by  the 
citj',  his  coauh  was  stopped  in  St.  James-street,  he  was 
dragged  out  of  it,  set  behind  a  man  on  horseback,  and  fastened 
to  him  by  a  belt.  Tlie  man  urged  his  horse  and  proceeded 
toward  Hyde-park  ;  but  on  the  way  the  duke  put  his  foot  un- 
der the  rider's,  and  leaning  to  the  other  side  they  both  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  tlie  sound  offootsteps  being  lieard,  the  assassin 
loosed  the  belt  and  fired  a  pair  of  pistols  at  the  duke,  but 
without  etTect ;  he  then  fled  away  and  escaped.  An  inquiry 
was  instituted  hy  the  house  of  iorda  ;  a  reward  of  lOOOl.  and 
a.  pardon  to  any  of  the  party  who  would  turn  informer,  was 
offered  by  the  king,  but  to  no  purpose.* 

Some  time  after,  a  person  wearing  a  cassock  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  regalia  in  the 
Tower.  He  proposed  a  match  between  a  nephew  of  his  and 
Edwards's  daughter.  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
May,  the  pretended  clergyman  came  with  two  companions 
and  asked  to  see  the  regalia.  While  they  were  in  the  room 
they  suddenly  threw  a  ctoak  over  Edwards's  head,  and  then 
put  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  when  he  struggled  they  knocked 
him  down  and  wounded  him  in  the  belly.  The  clergyman 
then  placed  the  crown  under  his  cloak,  another  put  the 
globe  in  his  breeches,  and  the  third  began  to  file  the  sceptre 
in  two  to  put  it  into  a  bag.  Edwards's  son  happening  to 
come  by,  the  alarm  was  given;  the  robbers  ran,  and  had 
nearly  reached  their  horses  at  St,  Catharine's  gate,  when 
they  were  secured.  Frojn  curiosity,  or  some  other  motive, 
the  king  himself  attended  their  examination.  The  chief  s^id 
that  his  name  was  Blood  ;  that  it  was  he  that  had  seized  tlie 
duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  intention  of  hangimr  him  at  Ty- 
burn ;  that  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  three  humTred  sworn  to 
avenge  each  other's  death  ;  that  he  and  others  had  resolved 
to  kill  the  king  for  his  severity  to  the  godly,  and  that  he  had 
one  time  taken  his  station  among  the  reeds  at  Battersea  to 
shoot  him  as  he  was  bathing,  but  the  awe  of  majesty  over- 
came him,  and  he  relented ;  the  king  might  now  take  his  life 

*  Some  Baspeetsd  Buckingham ;  and  Oruiond'a  son,  OsBorj,  on 
coming  to  court  some  time  after  Bad  seeing  him  standing  bj  the  king, 
said  to  him,  "  Mj  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  upon  my  father.  Bat  I  give  you  warning.  If  hy  any 
means  he  come  to  a  violent  end,  1  BhaU  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  tlie 
author.  I  sliall  consider  yov,  as  the  aesasain  i  I  shall  treat  you  as  such  ; 
and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  will  pistol  you,  though  yon  stood  behind 
the  king's  chair.  And  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majeety's  presence,  tliat  vou 
may  be  suw  I  ehall  not  fall  of  performance.'  •"      "^      "^  ' 
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if  he  pleased,  but  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ;  wliereaa 
if  ho  piirdoned  him,  he  would  seture  the  gratitude  of  a  band 
of  faithful  and  resolute  spirits.  Charles  pardoned  him,  nay, 
more  gave  liiin  an  estate  of  500/.  a  year  in  Ireland,  and  kept 
hirn  ui  court,  where  he  rose  to  the  possession  of  much  influ- 
ence ;  he  also  requested  Ormond  to  pardon  him,  saying  he 
liai!  Goriain  reasons  for  asking  it.  The  duke  replied  that 
his  majesty's  command  was  a  sufficient  reason.  What  are 
we  to  infer  from  all  this  ?  Was  Charles  a  towiird  1  or  was 
some  one  of  those  who  were  in  his  confidence  the  secret 
instigator  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  duke? 

Tlie  next  event  was  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  York, 
(May  31.)  She  died  a  catholic  ;  her  protest  tin  tisni  had  lieen 
little  better  than  popery  ;  the  secret  efforts  of  her  husband 
had  had  their  effect,  and  she  had  been  reconciled  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  August.  Her  father  wrote,  her  brother 
reiiwiistrated  ;  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  she  received 
the  last  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a  Franciscan  friar. 
Iler  conversion  was  known,  it  is  said,  to  but  five  persons ; 
but  tlie  secret  gradually  transpired  and  caused  the  religion 
of  the  duke  to  lie  suspected.  She  had  borne  hiin  eight 
children,  of  whom  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  alone 
survived. 

During  the  last  year,  the  young  prince  of  Orange  had 
come  over  to  visit  his  royal  uncle.  Charles,  who  hiid  really 
a  regard  for  him,  wished  to  draw  him  into  his  projects  ;  but 
he  found  him,  as  the  French  ambassador  says,  too  zealous 
a  Dutchman  and  pioteatant  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret. 
ft  is  curious  enough  that,  as  the  prince  told  Burnet,  the  king 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  a  catholic. 

The  war  with  the  States  being  decided  on,  the  Cabal 
prepared  to  commence  it  with  robbery  at  home  and  piracy 
abroad.  To  have  a  good  supply  of  money  to  begin  with,  the 
fertile  brain  of  Ashley,  it  is  said,  (but  he  always  denied  it,) 
suggested  to  shut  up  the  exchequer.  To  understand  ibis,  we 
must  observe  that,  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  bankers 
and  others  had  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  at  eight 
per  cent,  to  tlie  government,  receiving  in  return  an  assign- 
ment of  some  branch  of  the  revenue  till  principal  and  interest 
should  be  discharged.  The  new  plan  was  to  suspend  all 
payments  for  twelve  months,  and  to  add  the  interest  now  due 
to  the  capkal,  allowing  six  per  cent,  interest  on  this  new 
stock.  This  was  approved  of  by  tlie  privy-council,  and 
the  public  was  informed  of  it  by  proclamation,  (Jan.  2, 
IB72.)     The  consequences  were,  the  ministers  had  a  sum 
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of  1,300,000/,  at  their  disposal ;  many  of  the  b.'.iikers  failed  , 
trade  in  general  received  a  severe  shock  ;  numbers  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  other  annnitants  were  reduced  to  misery. 

There  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch, 
with  wbom  Charlea  w^is  actually  in  alliance ;  but  their 
Smyrna  fleet  woiild  be  coming  up  channel  id  March,  and 
it  was  known  to  he  wealthy,  and  it  was  supposed  would 
suspect  no  danger.  Holmes  was  therefore  seiu  to  intercept 
it ;  he  was  desired  to  take  with  hiin  all  ihe  shipa-of-war  he 
should  meet ;  but  anxious  to  have  all  the  glory  and  profit  lo 
himself,  he  let  sir  Edward  Spragge's  squadron,  returniig 
from  the  Mediterranean,  pass  him  by.  Next  morning  {tda.\.  i)l 
the  Smyrna  fleet  of  sixty  sail  came  in  sight.  But  the  States 
had  suspected  the  designs  of  their  royal  neighbors,  and  put 
their  naval  commanders  on  their  guard.  Many  of  these 
Bhips  were  well  armed,  and  Van  Nesae,.who  was  convoying 
them  with  seven  men-of-war,  disposed  his  force  so  well  as 
completely  to  baflle  the  English.  Holmes,  being  reinforced 
during  the  night,  renewed  the  attack  nest  day,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  ship  of  war  and  four  merchantmen, 
two  of  which  were  very  valuable.  This  piratic  enterprise 
(of  whicli  the  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  its  failure)  was 
condemned  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  next  measure  was  to  issue  a  declaration  of  indulgence, 
(15th,)  in  order  to  gain  over  the  dissenters  to  the  side  of  the 
court,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  toleration.  The 
measure  itself,  had  it  originated  in  good  motives,  was  benefi- 
cent ;  but  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  an  arbitrary  dis- 
pensing power  in  the  crown  that  might  be  carried  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent.  The  dissenters  repeived  it  with  gratitude, 
and  presented  an  address  of  thank=  to  the  king  ,  the  orthodox 
took  daira,  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  arguments  and 
declamation  against  popery. 

Both  kings  now  formally  declared  war  against  the  States 
Louis  merely  said  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his  reputation 
{gloire)  to  put  up  any  longer  with  msult  from  them  Charlies 
(ITth)  enumerated  several  petty  causes  of  hostility,  "and 
surely,"  says  Hume,  "  reasons  more  false  and  frivoious  never 
were  employed  to  justify  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty."  The 
king  of  Sweden,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  and  the  elector  of 
Cologne  were  drawn  into  the  confederacy  against  the  States. 

While  preparations  were  made  to  put  the  land  forces  of 
the  States  into  a  condition  to  resist  the  troops  of  France, 
De  Ruyter  got  to  sea  with  seventy-fve  men-of-war  and  a 
number  of  fhe-ships  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  French 
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and  English  fieets  :  ti-is,  howeser,  he  was  unable  to  effect ; 
and  the  combined  fleet,  having  vainly  tried  to  bring  him  to 
action  ofFOstend,  returned  to  South  wold-bay.  De  Ruyter, 
learning  that  they  were  occupied  tailing  in  men  and  pro- 
visions, resolved  to  fall  on  them  while  thus  engaged.  He 
was  near  surprising  them,  (May  38 ;)  but  though  the  wind 
and  tide  were  adverse,  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded, 
got  about  twenty  of  his  ships  in  line  of  battle,  being  part  of 
the  red  squadron  under  himself  and  of  the  blue  under  the 
carl  of  Sandwich.  D'Estrees,  with  the  French  fleet,  was 
to  the  southward,  opposed  to  the  ships  of  Zealand.  Though 
the  disparity  of  numbers  was  great,  the  battle  was  obstinate. 
Sandwich,  in  the  Royal 'James,  took  a  ship  of  seventy  guns 
and  killed  admiral  Van  Ghent ;  but  his  own  vessel  having 
been  much  damaged,  a  fire-ship  grappled  on  her  larboard 
and  set  her  in  flames,  and  the  earl  and  all  on  board  but  two 
or  three  hundred  perished.  The  duke,  when  his  ship,  the 
Prince,  was  disabled,  shifted  his  flag  to  the  St.  Michael ;  and 
this  vessel  being  also  disabled,  he  Anally  hoisted  it  in  the 
Loudon.  In  the  afternoon  the  other  ships  came  into  the 
action,  and  the  Dutch  finally  fled  with  the  loss  of  three 
ships  ;  the  English  lost  but  one  ;  the  French  took  no  part  in 
the  action. 

Meantime  Louis,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  had  burst  like  a  flood  over  the  frontiers.  His  disci- 
plined legions  were  directed  by  the  genius  of  Coode  and 
Turenne,  while  the  Dutch  troops  were  raw  levies  and  ill 
officered.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened  their  gates,  malting 
hardly  a  show  of  resistance.  The  season  happening  to  be 
very  dry,  the  rivers  were  low,  the  passage  of  the  Rhino 
offered  no  difficulty,  (June  2,)  and  in  the  space  of  three  weeks 
he  reduced  three  of  the  Provinces,  and  had  advanced  within 
three  leagues  of  Amsterdam.  Resistance  appearing  nearly 
hopeless,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  learn  on  what  terms 
peace  might  be  obtained.  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  lord 
Saville  (now  earl  of  Halifax)  were  sent  to  Utrecht,  where 
Louis  had  fixed  his  quarters,  and  the  demands  of  the  two 
sovereigns  were  there  communicated  to  the  Dutch  ministers, 
Louis  required  large  cessions  of  forts  and  territory ;  seventeen 
millions  of  livres ;  a  gold  medal  every  year  ;  the  churches  in 
the  towns  to  be  shared  with  the  catholics,  and  a  provision 
for  their  clergy.  Charles  demanded  the  honor  of  tlie  flag  in 
the  narrow  seas  ;  10,000?.  a  year  for  the  liberty  of  fishing;  a 
million  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  the  dignity  ^f 
Btadi holder  for  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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This  prince,  though  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  had 
been  made  general  and  admiral  of  the  commonwealth  ;  Da 
Witt,  who  was  liis  guardian,  had,  though  hostile  to  his  fam- 
ily, given  him  an  excellent  education;  and  the  character 
of  the  prince  himself  was  such  as,  joined  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  services  of  his  family,  enabled  him  to  gain  the 
popular  favor.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  the  repeal  of 
the  '  Perpetual  Edict;'  they  rose  in  arms  at  Dort,  (June  30,) 
and  then  in  the  other  towns,  and  every  where  established  the 
unlimited  authority  of  the  prince.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  John  De  Witt ;  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  beiiij^ 
charged  by  an  infamous  wretch,  named  Tichelaer,  with  an 
endeavor  to  induce  him  to  poison  the  prince,  was  put  to  the 
torture.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  on  him  ;  his 
brother,  the  pensionary,  came  to  the  prison  to  coiivey  him  to 
his  place  of  exile  in  his  coach  ;  instantly  an  infuriated  rabble 
surrounded  the  prison,  burst  open  the  doors,  seized  the  two 
brothers,  despatched  them  by  a  multitude  of  wounds,  and 
offered  every  species  of  indignity  to  their  dead  bodies.  Such 
is  the  rabble  in  every  country  —  brutal,  bloody,  and  unreflect- 
ing; against  their  sudden  fury  neither  private  virtue  nor  the 
greatest  public  services  are  a  protection. 

The  prince,  by  means  of  an  atrocity  which  he  abhorred, 
was  now  left  uncontrolled.  He  urged  the  people  not  to 
despair,  but  to  reject  the  humiliating  conditions  offered  to 
them,  and  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  Their  patriotic  ardor 
revived;  the  sluices  had  already  been  opened,  and  the  gen- 
erous resolution  was  taken  to  fly,  if  all  should  fail,  to  tlieir 
settlements  in  the  East,  and  there  to  found  a  new  empire. 
When  Buckingham  urged  the  prince  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Provinces  as  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  "  There  is  one 
certain  means,"  he  replied,  "  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never 
to  see  my  country's  ruin  ;  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch."  The 
affairs  of  the  Provinces,  under  the  guidance  of  their  young 
hero,  soon  assumed  a  brighter  aspect.  A  combined  English 
and  French  fleet,  with  aland  force  on  board,  approached  the 
coast ;  but  winds  and  tide  acted  bo  opportunely  to  keep  them 
off,  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  special  interference  of  Provi- 
dence. Louis,  weary  of  the  toils  of  war,  returned  to  the 
pleasures  of  Versailles,  and  the  French  arms  became  inactive. 
Spain  had  sent  some  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  prince,  and  the 
emperor  ard  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  were  preparing  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  French  monarch, 

Charles,  however,  adhered  firmly  to  his  engagements  with 
Louis ;  he  also  gave  his  own  ministers  proofs  of  his  satiB' 
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faction  with  iheir  conduct  by  bestowing  honors  on  tliem  : 
BuultiniFhaii)  and  Arlington  iiad  tile  garter,  and  the  latter  an 
earidom  ;  Clifford  was  made  lord  Clifibrd  of  Chudleigh,  and 
Ashley  earl  of  Sbaftesbury.  This  last,  on  the  lord  keeper 
Brjdgemaii's  hesitating  in  some  niatier,  represented  him  to 
the  king  as  a  mere  old  dotard,  and  the  seals  with  the  title 
of  lord  chancellor  were  transferred  to  himself,  fNov.  17.) 
Here  hs  displayed  the  levity  and  eccentricity  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  rode  himself,  and  made  the  judges  and  law-offlcera 
ride  in  ancient-wise  in  procession  to  Westminster;  he  sat 
on  the  bench  in  "  an  ash-colored  gown,  silver-laced  ; "  he 
prided  himself  on  his  despatch  of  business  ;  made  his  orders 
with  rapidity  and  after  his  owu  fancy  ;  but  so  many  applica- 
tions were  made  to  him  by  counsel  for  explanations,  that  he 
became  quite  tame  and  humble  in  his  court.  Clifford  at 
this  time  was  made  lord  treasurer. 

It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  parliament  had  met ; 
the  king,  however  willing,  could  no  longer  dispense  with  its 
services,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  money.  When  it 
assembled,  (Feb.  5,  1673,)  he  addressed  it  himself.  He  spoke 
of  the  war  as  just  and  necessary  ;  and  as  to  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  at  which  some  cavilled,  he  told  them  plainly  he 
was  resolved  to  stick  to  it;  he  also  mentioned  the  army,  which 
with  their  aid  he  intended  to  augment.  Shafiesbury  ther 
spoke.  He  told  them  that  the  Dutch  aimed  at  an  empire  as 
extensive  as  that  of  ancient  Rome  ;  that  they  were  the  eternal 
enemy  of  this  country  ;  that  DeleTida  est  Carthago  was  the 
maxim  of  the  parliament,  -and  a  wise  one ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  they  would  be  liberal  in  their  supplies. 

I'hough  the  members  were  the  same,  the  house  was  now 
different  from  what  it  had  been.  The  fervor  of  their  loyalty 
had  cooled,  and  they  saw  clearly  whither  the  court  was  tend- 
uig.  Their  first  care  was  therefore  to  vindicate  their  own 
authority.  Ever  since  IfiM  it  had  been  the  practice  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  boose  for  the  speaker  to  isaue  a  writ  for 
a  new  election  ;  but  Shaftesbury  bad  taken  on  him,  as  chan- 
cellor, to  issue  the  writs,  and  thus  introduce  his  dependents 
into  the  house.  The  legality  of  these  was  questioned,  (6ih  ;) 
the  elections  were  voted  void,  and  the  speaker  was  directed 
to  issue  new  writs.  As  the  king  made  no  opposition,  Shaftes- 
bury saw  plainly  that  he  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  he  took 
hia  measures  accordingly. 

The  very  next  day  (7th)  the  house  voted  a  supply  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,260,000^.  They  then  proceeded  to  their 
grand  attack  on  the  '  Declaration  of  Indulgence,'   to  which 
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Charles  had  affirmed  he  would  '  stick,'  and  after  a  long  and 
adjourned  debate,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  courtiers, 
it  was  resolved,  (lOth.)  by  a  majority  of  168  to  116,  that 
"  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  eannol  be  suspend- 
ed but  by  act  of  parliament."  An  address  to  this  effect  was 
presented  to  the  king,  (14th;)  he  replied^  (24lh,)  asserting 
his  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  expressing  his  willingness  to 
assent  to  any  bill  for  carrying  the  interns  of  his  declaration 
into  effect,  This  was  voted  insufficient,  and  in  a  second  ad- 
dress they  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
iiims'ilf  to  possess  that  power.  Charles  was  indignant,  and 
talked  of  a  dissolution  ;  the  duke,  Clifford,  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  more  violon  applauded  his  spirit;  now  was  his  time 
or  never,  they  said  —  concessions  liad  ruined  his  father  and 
would  ruin  him.  Onnond  and  Arlington  in  vain  advised  him 
to  yield.  It  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  lords  to  the  commons. 
The  king  solicited  the  advice  of  the  peers,  (Mar.  1 ;)  Clifford 
addressed  them  with  his  usual  violence ;  but  Shaftesbury  said 
that  his  own  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  prerogative,  but  that 
he  would  not  presume  to  set  it  against  that  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  lords  resolved  (4th)  thai  the  king's  was  a 
good  and  gracious  answer.  But  Charles's  resolution  already 
began  to  give  way  ;  the  French  ambassador  counselled  him 
to  yield  for  the  present ;  the  women  too,  it  is  said,  interfered. 

He  sent  for  the  declaration,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
ministers  broke  off  the  seal,  and  next  morning  (8th)  assured 
the  two  houses,  that  "  what  had  been  done  should  never  be 
drawn  info  consequence."  Acclamation  followed,  and  at 
night  bonfires  flamed  all  through  the  city. 

A  few  days  after  {12th)  the  Test-act,  as  it  is  named,  passed 
the  commons.  In  the  lords,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  though 
avowing  himself  a  catholic,  spoke  in  favor  of  it ;  the  king 
gave  a  ready  consent  to  it ;  and  what  is  most  strange,  it  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  Arlington.  lis  object  was  to  exclude 
the  catholics  from  places  of  honor  and  profit.  It  required 
that  every  person  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  should, 
besides  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  subscribe  a  deolaration  against  tr  an  substantiation 
Immediately  the  duke  of  York  waited  on  the  king,  and  witn 
tears  resigned  to  him  all  his  commissions  :  his  example  was 
followed  by  lord  Clifford,  lord  Bellasis,  and  others. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  dissenters  actually  supported  this 
hill,  which  excluded  themselves  as  completely  as  the  papists 
But  they  wiilinglv  joined  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  ;  and 
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in  relarn  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  passed  and  sent  up  to  the 
lords,  (17tli.)  Here,  however,  it  received  amendnieiils  to 
which  the  commons  would  not  agree  ;  Sheldon  and  his  party 
too,  it  is  said,  exerted  themselves  to  defeat  it ;  a  sudden  pro- 
rogation (29th)  put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  dissenters  was  thus  ill  rewarded. 

As  the  parliameat  had  given  the  means,  a  fleet  was  got  to 
sea  under  prince  Rupert ;  combined  with  that  of  D'Eetrfees 
tt  sailed  over  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  De  Ruyter  gave 
them  battle,  (May  28.)  The  action  was  indecisive,  and  the 
fleets  again  encountered  within  a  few  days,  (June  4,)  with  a 
similar  result.  An  attempt  to  land  an  army  under  count 
Schomberg  on  the  coast  of  Holland  also  failed.  The  duke's 
party  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  prince,  as  being  too  closely 
connected  with  the  country  party  to  act  with  energy;  the 
prince  in  return  complained  that  his  powers  were  limited 
and  his  ships  ill  supplied.  The  mouth  of  the  Texel  witnessed 
(Aug.  U)  the  last  naval  encounter  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  lor  many  years.  It  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy, 
(the  French  squadron,  as  usual,  only  looking  on  :)  sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  the  second  in  command,  was  drowned  as  he 
was  quitting  the  second  ship  in  which  he  had  hoisted  his  flag, 
in  order  lo  raise  it  in  a  third.  In  this  action  also  the  victory 
was  doubtful. 

The  reduction  of  Maestricht  was  the  only  advantage 
gained  by  Louis  this  year.  The  prince  of  Orange  besieged 
and  took  Naerden,  and  he  afterwards  eluded  the  French 
generals  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Imperialists,  under 
Montecuculi,  who  were  besieging  Boon.  The  surrender  of 
that  town  and  some  other  places  gave  them  the  command 
of  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  and  the  French  troops  in  the 
Provinces  were  thus  cut  off'  from  communication  with  home. 
A  congress  for  peace  was  meantime  sittmg  at  Cologne,  under 
the  mediation  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  States,  now  backed  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  spurned  at  the  conditions  -ffered  by  the 
allied  monarchs. 

When  parliament  met,  (Oct.  20,)  the  first  question  that 
engaged  Iheir  attention  was  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  lately  (Sept.  30)  espoused,  by  proxy,  Maria  D'Este, 
sister  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  a  princess  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  a  catholic.  They  addressed  the  king,  praying  him 
not  to  allow  the  marriage  to  be  consummated.  Charles  plead- 
ed his  honor.  They  forthwith  passed  votes  for  refusing  sup- 
plies, imposing  a  severer  test,  etc.,  when  the  king  came  to  the 
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house  of  lords  and  prorogued  the  parliament,  {Nov,  4.)  As 
he  considered  thsl  Shaftesbury  had  played  him  false,  he  took 
the  gteat  seal  from  him,  (9th,)  and  committed  it  to  sir  He- 
neage  Finch  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  now  lord  Latimer,  had 
obtained  the  white  staff  resigned  by  Clifford.  Shaftesbury 
now  assumed  the  character  of  a  patriot,  and  became  the 
secret  leader  of  the  opposition. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Jan.  7,  1674)  the  king  ad- 
dressed them  with  his  usual  aifability ;  the  lord  keeper  then 
followed,  in  along  speech,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
an  immediate  supply.  The  commona  first  passed  an  address 
praying  the  king  to  enjoin  a  public  fast,  that  the  nation 
might  implore  Heaven  to  preserve  "  the  church  and  state 
against  the  undermining  practices  of  popish  recusants,"  and 
to  adopt  certain  measures  of  precaution  ayainst  them  ;  they 
then  voted  the  removal  from  otBce  of  persons  "  popishly 
inclined,  or  otherwise  obnoxious  or  dangerous  :  "  and,  fol- 
ic *ing  up  this  vote,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  individual 
members  of  the  Cabal. 

The  first  attacked  was  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  He 
was  charged  with  having  raised  an  armj  in  Scotland  to  be 
employed  in  setting  up  arbitrary  power  in  England,  ind  with 
having  said  to  the  king  in  council,  "Your  maiesty'a  edicts 
are  equal  with  the  laws,  and  ought  to  be  observed  in  iJ^e  first 
place."  It  was  resolved  to  address  the  king  to  dismiaa  him 
from  his  employments  and  from  the  royal  presence  and 
councils  forever.  Buckingham,  aware  that  his  turn  would 
come  next,  asked  leave  to  address  the  house.  His  delimce 
was  feeble  ;  his  chief  object  was  to  shift  the  blame  from  hini- 
eelf  to  Arlington  ;  one  expression  which  he  used  seemed  to 
go  higher  :  "  Hunting,"  he  said,  "  is  a  good  diversion  ;  l"it 
if  a  man  will  hunt  with  a  brace  of  lobsters,  he  will  have  hot 
ill  sport."  An  address  was  voted  for  his  removal  from  the 
royai  presence  and  councils.  Arlington  came  off  the  best ; 
lie  also  defended  himself  before  the  common.s,  and  with  miire 
spirit  than  was  expected  ;  and  the  motion  for  an  address 
against  him  was  lost. 

All  this  time  the  commons  were  silent  on  the  subject  of 
a  supply ;  and  as  the  States  just  now  made,  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  an  offer  of  peace,  which  Charles,  with 
the  advice  of  both  honses,  resolved  to  accept,  sir  W.  Tempie 
was  appointed  to  negotia  e,  and  in  three  days  the  affair  waa 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  (Feb.  19.)  The  honor  of  the  flag 
was  yielded  to  England  ;  colonial  and  commercial  questions 
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were  to  be  settled  bi   arbittation  ;    and  the  Dutcli  agrei^d  to 
pay  800,000  crowiism  four  aa.tual  uistalraeuts.      The  parlla-     , 
ment  was  then  prorogued,  (24tli.) 

Two  further  attempts  at  weakening  the  influence  of  tba 
duke  were  made ;  the  one  in  the  commons,  by  a  more  com- 
prehensive test ;  the  other  in  the  lords,  by  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  brought  in  for  restraining  popery.  This  last  was  lost, 
and  the  prorogation  stopped  the  other.  The  duke  took 
alarm  ;  his  first  thought  was  a  dissolution,  but  to  that  course 
the  king  was  very  adverse,  and  the  result  of  it  was  quite 
uncertain.  He  then  bent  his  thoughts  to  delay  the  meeting 
of  parliament;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the 
king  should  be  supplied  with  money.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Louis  XIV.  was  aa  anxious  as  himself  to  keep  the  king  and 
pMliament  asunder,  for  he  feared  that  England  might  now 
join  the  confederacy  against  hini.  The  duke  therefore  pro- 
posed that  Louis  should  give  the  king  400,000?. ;  the  usual 
chaffering  took  place,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  500,000  crowns.  The  parliament  was  then  prorogued 
from  November  till  the  April  of  the  following  year. 

The  advantages  of  the  campaign  this  year  were  on  the 
side  of  France.  Louis  recovered  Franche  Comte  ;  Tiirenne 
was  successful  against  the  Imperialists  in  Alsace,  and  forced 
the  allies  to  repass  the  Rhine.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  opposed  to  Conde  in  Flajiders,  proposed,  as  hia 
troops  were  superior  in  number,  to  make  an  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  France.  Conde  ayoided  fighting,  but,  at  a  place 
named  Seneffe,  observing  that  the  prince  had  exposed  one 
wing  of  his  army,  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  it.  A  general 
action  ensued,  which  was  continued,  when  the  day-light  was 
gone,  by  that  of  the  moon.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal,  and 
each  side  claimed  the  victory.  "The  prince  of  Orange," 
said  Conde,  "  has  acted  in  every  thing  like  an  old  captain, 
except  venturing  his  life  like  a  young  soldier."  The  cam- 
paign concluded  by  the  taking  of  Grave  by  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

Of  the  persons  who  had  been  accused  by  the  commons, 
Buckingham  alone  was  abandoned  by  the  king,  and  he 
forthwith,  as  a  matter  of  course,  joined  Shafi;esbury  and  the 
opposition.  Arlington  saw  his  influence  fading  before  that 
of  the  treasurer,  now  earl  of  Danby  ;  by  the  royal  command 
he  sold  his  place  of  secretary  to  sir  Joseph  Williamson  for 
60[I0;.,  and  was  raised  to  the  higher  but  less  influential  post 
of  lord  chamberlain.  To  prop  his  falling  power,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  king  to  negotiate  a  match  between  the  prince  of 
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Oranjre  and  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  tlie  duke  of  York, 
As  the  prince  was  well  known  to  be  a  stanch  protestant, 
(his  measure,  he  said,  would  eminently  serve  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
be  in  fact  advantageous  in  tnany  respects.  The  king  ap- 
proved warmly  of  the  project ;  the  objections  of  the  duke  of 
York  were  overruled;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
lord  Arlington  and  lord  Ossory,  who  were  married  to  two 
sisters  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  went  over  to  the  Hague 
under  the  pretext  of  visiting  their  wives'  relations.  The 
pfoposiiion,  when  made  to  the  prince  by  lord  Ossory,  was 
coldly  received ;  he  said  (hat,  as  circumstances  were  at 
present,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think  of  taking  a  wife. 
After  a  short  .stay  the  envoys  returned  to  England. 

During  the  winter,  the  court  and  country  parties  were 
busiiy  engaged  in  preparing  their  pians  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  in  parliament.  In  the  lords  the  crown  had  a 
decided  majority  ;  hut  the  minority,  headed  by  Shaftesbury, 
Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  was  formidable  from 
its  talent  and  union.  The  country  party  was  strong  in  the 
commons,  where  if  possessed  lord  William  Russell,  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  integrity ;  lord  Cavendish,  less  correct  in 
moraia,  but  far  superior  in  parts ;  sir  William  Coventry, 
deeply  skilled  in  affairs,  and  free  from  passion  and  private 
resentments  ;  Poule,  learned  in  precedents  and  parliamentary 
usages ;  Littleton,  the  ablest  in  debate ;  Birch,  rough,  and 
bold,  and  powerful  above  all  men  of  the  day  to  sway  a  popular 
assembly  ;  the  veteran  senators  Lee  and  Garroway,  together 
wilh  Vaughan,  Sacheverell,  and  many  other  able  debaters. 
Their  plan  was,  to  urge  the  king  to  join  the  allies  against 
France ;  to  impeach  Che  ear!  of  Danby ;  and  to  refuse  the 
supplies  while  he  remained  in  office. 

The  plan  of  the  court  was  to  unite  with  tVie  church,  and 
thus  deprive  their    pp      nt     f  h  '      d      tag    "      pp 
as  the  champions  o  A  d      L  mh 

at  which  several  p  nd  d      h      w  d 

king's  attachment         h      h      h        d  dp 

him    their   suppor       n  w        d         d  h 

popery,   and  a  se  p         m  ag    n  d 

non-conformists  w  hwh       udThdk  Y 

remonstrated  in  vam  ,  in  contempt  of  his  parental  authontj, 
tile  princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  led  10  church  by  Comp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London,  and  confirmed. 

When  parliament  met,  (Apr.  13,)  the  address  against 
Lauderdale,  of  which  the  king  had  taken  no  notice,  was 
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renewed,  but  to  as  little  effect.  Seven  articles  of  j  ■  peach- 
mem  were  then  exhibited  against  the  earl  of  Danby.  He 
bad.  however,  like  his  predecessors,  made  large  purchases 
of  votes  in  the  house,  but  on  a  more  economical  plan,  we 
are  told  ;  for  while  they  bought  leading  men  at  high  prices, 
he  looked  out  for  those  who  had  only  their  votes  to  sell,  and 
conseqnent'j-,  disposed  of  them  more  cheaply.  The  articfes 
were  the'efore  all  thrown  out.  The  gra.id  attempt  of  the 
ministers  was  made  in  the  lords,  where  a  bill  for  a  new  te^it- 
was  introduced.  By  this,  every  member  of  either  house,  and 
ail  holding  any  office,  were  required  to  swear,  that  it  is  un- 
awfiii,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Iting;  that  it  is  traitorous  to  take  up  arms  by  the  king's 
authority  against  his  person  ;  and  that  he  will  not  endeavor 
the  alteration  of  the  government  either  in  church  or  state. 
The  debate  on  this  bill  lasted  seventeen  days ;  the  king 
occupied  hia  u.sual  place  at  the  fireside  ;  but  Shaftesbury  and 
the  other  opponents  of  the  hilt,  heedless  of  his  presence, 
employed  all  their  eloquence  and  all  their  powers  of  reason 
against  it.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  two  ;  had  it 
come  to  the  commons,  it  had  probably  been  rejected  by  a 
much  larger  majority ;  but  a  question  of  privilege  happening 
just  then  to  arise  betvi'een  the  two  houses,  the  king  took 
advantage  of  it  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  (June  9.) 

When  parliament  met,  (Oct.  J3,)  the  king  required  mon- 
ey for  the  navy,  and  also  a  sum  of  800,000i.,  which  had 
been  borrowed  on  the  revenue.  This  last  was  refused,  but 
SDO,l>aOi.  was  voted  for  the  building  of  twenty  ships  of  war, 
to  which  it  was  strictly  appropriated.  The  contest  with  the 
lords  was  renewed ;  and  such  was  the  heat  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  that  it  was  moved  in  the  lords  to  address  the  king 
to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  was  opposed  by  the  minis- 
ters, but  supported  by  the  duke  of  York  and  his  friends. 
A  prorogation  for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  month's  was  the 
result,  {Nov.  22  ) 

The  campaign  of  1675  was  favorable  to  the  illip'i 
Conde's  army  m  Flanders  was  rendered  inactive  by  the 
able  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ,  and  Turenne  having 
been  killed  by  a  random  shot  while  commanding  beyond  the 
Rhine,  his  army  w.is  obliged  to  repiss  that  river,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  Imperialiats  into  Alsace  The  allies  having 
laid  siege  to  Treves,  marshil  Crequi  advanced  to  its  relief, 
but  at  Coiisabrie  he  was  fallen  on  and  routed,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Treves,  whither  he  had  escaped,  having  mutinied, 
capitulated  and  dehvered  him  into  the  h-ind'i  of  the  alhe5 
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The  kin^  of  England,  when  he  had  concluded  peace  with 
the  States,  made  an  offer  of  his  mediation  to  the  other  powers. 
Though  from  various  causes  they  were  all  but  the  Dutch 
desirousof  continuing  the  war,  they  could  not  decently  rejeol 
the  proposal  of  the  British  monarch.  The  place  fixed  on 
for  the  congress  was  Nimeguen,  whither  the  lord  Berkeley, 
sir  William  Temple,  and  air  Leoline  Jenkins  repaired  as  the 
English  ministers.  After  many  delays  the  cougress  met  in 
the  summer  of  this  year ;  but,  as  wiis  to  be  expected,  the 
ministers  were  more  anxious  to  raise  than  to  remove  difficul- 
ties. The  great  object  of  the  allies  was  to  prevail  on  Charles 
to  join  them  against  France  ;  but  to  this  course  he  had  many 
objections,  of  which  not  the  least  was  the  state  of  dependence 
on  his  p.irltament  to  which  it  would  reduce  him.  Louis 
took  advantage  of  this  feeling;  the  ambassador  Rnvigni 
received  directions  to  offer  the  same  amount  of  pension  as 
before  for  his  neutrality.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
Charles  and  Ruvigni  foe  a  pension  of  100,000^.  a  year  to  be 
paid  to  the  former  ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  sign  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  two  monarchs  were  to  bind  themseivea 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  but  by  mutual  consent,  and  to 
aid  each  other  in  case  of  any  rebellion  in  their  respective 
dominions.  This  was  communicated  to  no  one  but  the 
duke  of  York,  Lauderdale,  and  Danby.  The  two  former 
approved  of  it  of  course  ;  Danby  hesitated  and  advised  to 
consult  the  privy  council ;  but  the  king  removed  all  difficulty, 
by  writing  out  the  treaty  with  his  own  hand  and  setting  wis 
private  sea]  to  it,  (Feb.  17,  1676.)  He  then  delivered  it  to 
Ruvigni,  who  forthwith  set  out  for  Paris  in  order  to  have  it 
signed  by  Louis.  It  would  be  difficult  in  the  whote  of  histciiy 
to  meet  a  more  disreputable  transaction  than  this  barter  of 
honor  and  independence  for  lucre  by  the  sovereign  of  a  gmat 
and  poweiful  nation. 

Charles,  thus  enjoying  the  pension,  the  price  of  his  ois- 
honor,  lived  on  indolently  fill  the  time  came  for  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  (Feb.  5,  1677.)  The  opposition  h.id 
discovered  what  they  regarded  as  a  vantage  point  against  ine 
court.  There  were  two  statutes  of  Edward  III.,  which  or- 
dained that  a  parliament  should  be  held  "  once  a  year,  or 
oftetier  if  need  be,"  and  as  fifteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  meeting,  the  parliament  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist. 
This  view  was  maintained  with  much  boldness  and  ingenuity 
in  the  lords  by  Buckingham,  supported  by  Shaftesbury, 
Salisbury,  and  Wharton;  but  Finch,  now  lord  chancellor, 
maintained,  .n  opposition  to  them,  that  the  Triennial-act  of 
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the  JGth  of  tke  late  king,  and  the  act  of  the  present  Iting 
repeahng  l.hat  act,  hid  extended  the  term  to  three  years. 
Buckingham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majoriiy; 
th«  four  lords  were  required  to  acknowledge  that  their  con- 
duct was  "  ill-advised,"  and  to  beg  pardon  of  the  king  and 
the  house,  and  on  their  refusal  the;  were  comniitted  to  the 
Tower* 

In  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  bribes  which  he  liberally 
bestowed,  the  minister  had  a  majority  on  tinance  questions  in 
the  commons.  Money  therefore  waa  granted  for  the  navy; 
but  it  waa  appropriated,  and  none  of  it  came  into  the  treas- 
ury, so  that  the  king  had  still  need  of  his  pension.  The 
parliament  now  began  to  urge  hira  to  war ;  for  Louis  had 
entered  Fianders  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  taken  Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray,  and  St.  Omer,  and  defeated  the  prince 
of  Orange  at  Cassel.  The  king,  in  order  to  do  so,  demanded 
an  additional  600,000/.,  pledging  his  royal  wordt  not  to 
break  trust  with  them,  or  employ  the  money  for  any  other 
purposes  but  those  for  which  it  was  granted.  But  the  com- 
mons knew  him  too  well  to  trust  him.  They  voted  an  ad- 
dress, (May  25,)  praying  him  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  States-general  and  other  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Charles  affected  great  anger  at 
this,  as  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  and  he  com- 
manded both  houses  to  adjourn  till  July.  The  court  of 
Prance  was  still  uneasy,  and  its  envoy  Courtin  was  urgent 
for  a  dissolution,  or  at  least  a  prorogation  till  the  following 
April.  Por  this  service  Charles  demanded  an  addition  of 
100,000^.  a  year  to  his  pension.  The  usual  chaffering  took 
place,  but  the  French  were  finally  obliged  to  come  into  his 
terms,  and  also  to  consent  that  the  increased  pension  should 
be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  current  year. 
The  parliament  was  therefore  prorogued  from  July  to  De- 
cember, with  a  promise  to  Courtin  that  if  the  money  whs 
regularly  paid  it  should  then  be   adjourned  to   April.      What 

*  They  remained  there  til!  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  tlie  following 
year,  when  the  others  took  theit  seats,  merely  asking  pardon.  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  had  himself  brought  before  the  court  of  king's  bench 
by  litiheas  i^orpw,  was  obliged  io  ask  pardon  for  it  on  his  knees. 

t  Hume,  haTing  noticed  the  aecrel  treaty  with  Louis  which  Charles 
had  signed,  oatia  his  pledging  of  hia  word  on  the  preapnt  ocoasion 
"  one  of  the  moat  dishono  ruble  and  most  seanddoua  acta  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  a  throne."  Lingard  moat  strangeljr  saya,  that  the  reason 
given  by  H  ime  is,  "  because  lie  was  Oien  negotiating  for  money  with 
U)e  French  ambaasador ; "  and,  on  this  ground,  attempts  to  defend 
Charles.    He  has  eitlier  mislead  or  misrepreseuud  Hdidb. 
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Englishman  can  refrain  from  blushing  at  this  djggricefu) 
bargain  ?  yet  Charles,  though  the  highest,  was  not  the  onlj 
criminal  at  this  time;  Courtiii  also  bribed  sundry  members 
of  the  opposition  to  impede  the  granting  of  supplies,  ies' 
Charles  mighl  become  independent  of  the  Frendi  king. 

The  prince  of  Orange  had  long  looked  forward  to  a  union 
with  his  cousin  the  pi-inceas  Mary;  but  the  oppoaition  party 
in  England,  who  feared  that  this  match  might  unite  him 
more  closely  with  his  uncles,  had  endeavored  to  divert  him 
frnin  it.  Now,  however,  seeing  the  necessity  of  an  effort  to 
induce  the  king  of  England  lo  aid  in  checking  the  career 
of  the  French  monarch,  be  resolved  to  seek  the  hand  of  the 
princess.  We  must  not  be  so  unjust  to  the  memory  of  this 
fireat  prince  as  to  suppose  him  actuated  solely  by  political 
motives  in  this  proceeding;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  spring 
of  the  preceding  year,  he  had  held  a  serious  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  sir  W.  Temple,  in  which  he  staled  that 
situated  as  he  was,  he  knew  he  must  marry  one  time  or  other  ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  no  considerations  of  political  ex- 
pediency would  induce  hira  to  marry  a  woman  with  whom 
he  could  not  look  forward  to  a  reasonable  prospect  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  he  begged  that  Temple  would  give  hitQ 
his  candid  opinion  respecting  the  princess.  The  ambassador 
urged  him  to  the  marriage,  and  made  so  favorable  a  report 
of  the  lady  Mary,  that  the  prince  wrote  to  his  uncles  on  the 
subject,  and  requested  permission  to  go  over  about  it  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  These  letters  were  brought  to  England 
by  lady  Temple. 

The  prince  does  not  seera  to  have  taken  any  further  steps 
till  the  present  year,  when,  having  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission,* he  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  landing 
at  Harwich  proceeded  to  Newmarket,  where  his  uncles  then 
were,  (Oct.  9.)  He  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  king, 
10  whose  surprise,  however,  he  seemed  disinclined  to  enter 
on  discourse  of  business,  Charles  desired  sir  W.  Temple  to 
try  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  the  prince  told  him  that  he  W33 
resolved  to  see  the  princess  before  he  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther, and  also  to  settle  the  affair  of  his  marriage  previously 
to  entering  on  that  of  the  peace.  The  king,  when  informed 
of  this,  very  kindly  left  Newmarket  sooner  than  usual ;  the 
prince,  on  seeuig  the  lady  Mary  in  London,  was  so  pleased 
with  her  that  he  made  his  proposals  at  once  to  her  father  and 

*  Danby  wrote  to  him,  bj  the  king's  orde-,  to  come  over      Bamet 
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wncle,  by  whom  they  v 
that  tlie  terms  of  the  pi 
prince  would  not  si 
all: 


well  received  ;  but  they  JDsisted 
must  be  previously  settled.  The 
point  i  he  said  that  '"  ' 
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Hho  were  like  to  have  hard  term'*  of  the  pea 
things  then  stood,  would  be  apt  to  b  I  1  I  h  d 
tbis  match  at  their  cost ;  and  for  I      p      1  Id 

his  honor  for  a  wife."     The  king  w        q 
his  side,  awi  Temple  and  Danby,  wl     w 
the  match,  were  beginiung  to  de  p         h 
that  he  would   remain  but  two  d  y    I     g 
resolution  which  he  desired  Tempi  i 

king.     Temple,  on  doing  so,  repres       d 
cons6t|uencea  of  a  breach  betw         h  m 
Charles  listened   attentively.       "  W  II 
was  yet  deceived  in  judging  of  a  m  n     h 
and  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  pr  n         f 
estest  man  in  the  world,  and  I  w  11  I 

liave  bis  wife;    aud  you  shall  go    m     d 
brother  so,  and  that  'tis  a  thing  I     m 
duke,  when  Temple  waited  oo  h  m         m 
declared  his  readiness  to  obey  th     k    g 
formed  by  Temple,  undertook  to     dj 
points ;  and  that  evening  the  match  w     d 
rnittee,  and  next  day  in  the  coun    I      Th 
announcing   his   iqtention  to  the  p    n 
"  Nephew,"  Slid  he,  "  it  is  not  go  d  f      n 
I  will  give  you  a  help  meet  for  y  1 

he  would  give  him  his  niece ;  th     d  k 
obliging  terms.     On  the  fourth  of  N      mb 
marriage  was  solemnized  by  the   1     h  p 
deserving  of  note,  that  six  days  af        1 
was  delivered  of  a  son.* 

The  king,  the  duke,  the  prince       d  D     b}      d  T     p! 
now  took  into  consideration  the  qu  f  h   p  Th 

prince,  convinced  that  Louis  would  b      n  I     u 

insisted  on  a  strong  frontier  on  bo  h      1        f  Fl     d  h 

king  was  of  opinion  that  Louis  was  weary  of  war,  and  would 
devote  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure;  Temple  thought  with 
the  prince      They  were,  however,  obliged  to  give  way  a  little. 


This,  perJiapB,  may  refute  the  insinuation  of  Dr.  Lingard,  (Jtii.  307, 
i : )  "  When  the  oSet  bf  marriage  was  made,  (by  Arlinglon  in  1674,) 
priQoe  knew  that  the  dueheas  of  York  was  in  an  advanced  Btats 
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nnd  it  was  agreed  that  Louis  sliould  be  obliged  to  restoie  alt 
his  conquests  from  ilie  empire,  and  Ijorraine  to  its  duke; 
tliat  France  and  Holland  should  miitiially  give  back  the 
places  ihey  bad  taken,  but  that  Louis  should  retain  all  his 
conquests  in  Flanders,  except  Ath,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde. 
Coortrai,  Tournai,  and  Valenciennes,  which  would  form  s 
frontier  between  the  French  dominions  and  the  United 
Provinces,  The  lord  Bnras,  a  Frenchman  and  creatu-e  of 
the  duke's,  (now  created  earl  of  Feversham,)  was  sent  over 
to  Paris  with  this  treaty.  He  was  to  demand  a  positive  answer 
in  two  days,  but  pretexts  were  made  for  detaining  hin;i,'and 
meantime  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  continent. 
Louis  was  in  fact  highly  indignant  at  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Hary ;  Charles  excused  himself  to  Barillon  the 
ambassador  by  saying,  "I  am  the  only  one  of  my  party, 
except  my  brother;"  and  the  truth  was,  that  he  could  not 
get  any  minister  to  join  cordially  in  his  projects  of  union  with 
Louis.  This  monarch  seemed  resolved  to  listen  to  no  terras 
but  such  as  he  should  dictate,  and  though  the  winter  had 
commenced,  his  army  forthwith  took  the  field  and  invested 
G'biislain.  Charles  then  (Dec.  3)  appointed  the  parliament 
to  meet  on  the  I5th  of  January;  Louis  (ITth)  stopped  the 
payment  of  his  pension,  offering  at  the  same  time,  if  be  would 
consent  to  his  retention  of  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Touruai, 
to  send  him  the  value  of  them  in  bars  of  gold,  concealed  in 
silk;  and  Danby  was  promised,  if  he  would  give  his  influ- 
ence, any  reward  he  should  name  in  diamonds  and  pearls. 
Danby,  however,  was  not  to  be  bought ;  the  king  and  duke 
were  also  displeased  with  Louis,  and  the  duke  looked  forward 
to  the  command  of  an  army  and  the  aoquisbion  of  military 
fame.  It  is  also  likely,  that  the  royal  brothers  thought  theii 
schemes  of  arbitrary  power  would  be  more  likely  to.  be  ef- 
fected by  the  force  of  a  native  array,  than  by  the  insidious 
aid  of  Louis. 

When  the  parliament  met,  (Jan.  98,  1678,)  Charles  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  Stiites  for  the  protection  of  Flanders, 
and  that  he  should  require  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  and  an  army 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men.  After  a  good  deal  of 
opposition,  a  supply  for  that  purpose  was  voted,  (Feb.  ,5.) 
The  king,  however,  was  still  desirous  of  peace ;  but  the 
success  of  Louis,  who  had  now  reduotd  Ypres  and  Ghent, 
exasperated  the  English  nation,  and  the  commons  hastened 
(Mae.  8)  to  pass  a  bill  for  a  part  of  the  supply.  Charles 
forthwith  sent  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  to  the  defence 
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450,00!)?.  in  four  qu.irteily  payments.  When  parliament 
met,  (23d,)  an  address  was  made  that  war  should  be  declared 
or  the  army  be  disbanded.  The  king's  reply  was  evasive, 
and  the  commons  resolved  (June  4)  that  all  the  forces  raised 
within  the  last  seven  months,  "  ought  to  be  paid  off  and  dis- 
banded forthwith,"  and  voted  money  for  the  purpose.  '  The 
king,  however,  was  not  willing  to  part  with  his  army.  Urged 
by  the  duke  of  York,  the  council  resolved  to  enter  on  the 
war  ;  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men  was  sent  over  to  Flanders, 
and  four  thousand  more,  to  be  commanded  by  the  duke,  were 
in  readiness  for  embarkation.  At  the  same  time  (July  16) 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  States,  unless  Louis 
should  recede  from  some  pretensions  which  he  had  lately 
made  in  favor  of  Sweden. 

Louis  knew  wlien  to  recede  as  well  as  advance.  During 
a  fortnight  his  ministers  employed  all  the  resources  of  diplo- 
matic tacti<e  against  those  of  the  States,  and  (hen,  when  all 
men  looked  for  a  renewal  of  war,  suddenly  yielded,  (July  31.) 
and  the  peace  between  France  and  the  States  was  signed 
the  same  day  before  midnight.  Four  days  after,  (Aug.  4,) 
the  prince  of  Orange  attacked  the  French  army  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Mons,  which  town  they  were  besieging.  As  it  is  not 
possible  that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  the  actual  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  blood  of  the  live  thousand 
men  who  were  slain  in  the  action  may  be  said  to  rest  on 
his  head.  He  probably  hoped  that  a  victory  would  preven' 
the  ratilication  of  the  treaty,  to  which  he  was  strongly 
opposed. 

Spain  and  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  tho 
'  Peace  of  Nimeguen,'  which  left  to  Louis  a  large  proportion 
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of  his  conquests,  and  put  it  in  bis  power  to  renew  the  wai 
when  he  pleased  with  every  advantage. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  opposition  in  parliament 
this  year  played  the  game  of  the  king  of  France,  and  thwarted 
all  the  efforts  of  Temple  and  Danby  to  urge  the  king  into  a 
war  which  they  imagined  to  be  equally  for  the  honor  and 
interest  of  England.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  lords 
Hollia  and  Russell,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  country 
party,  were  in  actual  communication  with  Barillon  and  Ru- 
vigni,  and  arranged  with  tbera  the  plan  of  operations.  These 
are  points  which  demand  inquiry  and  explanation. 

The  country  party  had  a  violent  distrust  of  the  king, 
who,  they  well  knew,  was  bent  on  making  himself  absolute, 
and  perhaps  on  changing  the  religion  of  the  nation  ;  they 
also  knew  that  ho  looked  to  the  money  or  the  arms  of  Louis 
for  aid  in  accomplishing  his  designs :  it  was  therefore  their 
object  to  deprive  him  of  this  support,  and  they  probably 
thought  that  a  few  fortresses  in  Flanders  were  not  to  be 
put  in  the  balance  with  the  British  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  Louis  acted  on  the  usual  maxims  of  state  policy, 
and  he  wished  to  see  his  neighbors  weak  rather  than  strong; 
he  had  therefore  no  vehement  desire  that  Charles  should 
be  absolute  or  the  nation  catholic :  he  vi&s  of  course  as  little 
desirous  of  beholding  a  republic  in  England.  What  he 
wanted  was,  jealousy  and  disunion  between  the  king  and 
people,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  play  the  two  parties 
against  each  other,  and  thus  be  free  from  interruption  from 
England  in  hie  project  of  extending  the  frontier  of  France 
to  the  Rhine,  and  establishing  a  dictatorship  over  the  rest 
of  Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles,  kept  up  a  communication  with  the 
common  wealth-men :  then,  seeing  a  prospect  of  the  king's 
becoming  his  stipendiary  and  vassal,  he  entered  into  close 
relations  with  him  ;  but  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary 
having  proved  to  him  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
Charles,  he  resolved  to  try  to  form  a  connection  with  the 
popular  leaders.  For  this  purpose,  Ruvigni,  who  was  a 
profestant  and  first-cousin  to  lady  Russell,  came  over  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  he  took  occasion  to  assure  Russell 
and  Hollia,  that  his  master  did  not  at  all  conceive  it  to  be 
for  bis  interest  that  the  king  should  be  absolute,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  aid  in  causing  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment. They  agreed,  on  their  side,  to  take  care  that  the 
grants   >f  nupplies  should  be  clogged  with  such  conditions 
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aa  to  be  so  disagreeable  to  the  king  that  he  would  prefer  a 
reunion  with  France  to  accepting  them.  Ruvigiii  oiFered 
to  apeud  a  considerable  sura  in  the  purchase  of  members' 
votes,  and  begged  of  Russell  to  name  those  who  might  be 
gained  over.  He  replied,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  have 
to  do  with  people  who  could  be  bought.*  He  at  the  same 
ime  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
dissolution  but  through  the  king  of  France,  wliose  aid  for 
that  purpose  Ruvigni  freely  promised.  Nothing  could  in 
fact  exceed  the  straits  in  which  the  popular  party  then 
were;  they  knew  if  the  king  coulu  get  an  army  at  hia  de- 
votion, he  would  destroy  their  liberties;  they  were  dubious 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  yet  he  alone  could  aid  them : 
we  therefore  need  not  wonder  at  their  falling  into  a  course 
of  tortuous  policy,  which,  though  morally  wrong,  is  what 
thoae  who  engage  in  politics  can  hardly  ever  escape.  That 
nothing  injurious  to  the  country  and  constitution  was  in- 
tended, the  names  of  Russell  and  Hollis  are  a  sufficient 
warrant. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

CHARLES   ri.   (c 

1678—1680. 


The  king  was  now  at  peace,  but  the  army  was  stil!  on  foot , 
the  country  party  were  dejected,  and  began  to  think  that 
further  resistance  to  the  court  was  hopeless.  In  this  state 
of  things,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  Popish  Plot, 
as  it  was  named,  came  to  fill  the  nation  with  alarm. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  as  the  king  was  walking  in  the 
Park,  a  person  named  Kirby,  who  used  to  assist  him  in  his 
chemical  laboratory,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Sir,  keep 
within  the  company  ;  your  enemies  have  a  design  upon  your 
ife,  and  you  may  be  shot  within  this  very  walk."  On  being 
questioned,  he  said  that  two  men,  named  Grove  and  Picker- 

'  Barillon,  in  IGSO,  speakfl  of  having  given  various  sums  to  the  pop- 
Olav  leaders,  an  1000  guineas  to  Buckingham,  and  sums  of  500  or  300 
guineas  to  Algernon  ^idnov,  sit  ThomaB  Lytdeton,  Mr.  Garraway, 
Sir.  Hampden,  Mr.  Foley,  and  othets.  See  Hallam'a  discussion  of 
tins  matter,  (ii.  547.) 
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ing,  had  undertaken  lo  ahoot  him,  aad  sir  George  \V  iikciiian, 
the  queen's  physician,  to  poison  him.  He  gave  as  hia  au- 
thority one  Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  St.  Micliaei's,  Wood-street. 
Tliia  Tonge  was  a  weak,  credulous  man,  and  a  great  alarmist 
on  the  subject  of  poperjj  against  which  he  published  tracta 
every  year.  In  the  evening  Tonge  was  brought  to  the  king, 
to  wiiom  he  showed  a  written  narrative  of  the  plot,  divided 
into  forty-three  heads.      He  was  sent  to  lord  Danby  ;    ho  said 

that  the  narrative  bad  been  thrust  under  his  door ;  that  he 
knew  not  the  author,  b\it  had  a  clew  which  might  enable 
him  to  discover  him.  In  a  few  days  he  returned,  and  said, 
he  had  met  the  author  in  the  street,  who  had  given  him  a 
fuller  account,  but  required  that  his  name  should  be  con- 
cealed for  fear  of  the  papists.  As  Danhy  insisted  on  seeing 
some  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  after  some 
delay  and  evasion  he  was  told,  that  on  a  certain  day  a  packet 
of  letters,  addressed  to  Bedingfield,  a  jesait,  the  duke's  con- 
fessor, ivould  arrive  at  the  post-office  at  Windsor.  Danby 
hastened  down  to  intercept  them  ;  but  they  had  already  come 
to  hand,  and  Bedingfield,  seeing  that  they  were  not  the 
writing  of  those  whose  names  they  bore,  and  that  they  con- 
tained suspicious  matter,  showed  them  to  the  duke,  who 
took  them  to  the  king.  Charles  recognized  in  the  writing 
a  simiiarity  to  that  of  the  narrative,  and  expressed  iiis  belief 
of  their  being  forgeries. 

After  some  days,  the  perspn  from  whom  Tonge  professed 
to  derive  his  information  came  forward.  This  was  a  man 
named  Titus  Oates,  son  to  a  weaver,  who,  having  turned 
anabaptist  preacher,  and  been  chaplain  to  colonel  Pride, 
had  after  the  restoration  obtained  orders  in  the  established 
church.  He  sent  his  son  Titus  to  Cambridge,  where,  hav- 
ing finished  his  studies,  he  took  orders  and  became  a  curate, 
but  being  indicted  for  perjury  on  some  occasion,  he  got  (o 
be  chaplain  in  the  navy.  Here,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  an  odious  offence,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  ship. 
He  then  managed  to  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  duke  of 
Norfdik's  chaplains,  where  meeting  with  many  popish  priests, 
he  became  a  reai  or  pretended  convert  to  their  faith.  He 
was  sent  over  to  St.  Omers,  and  thence  to  Spain,  whence  he 
was  now  returned  to  England,  He  had  long  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Tonge,  by  whom  and  Kirby  he  was  now  chiefly 
supported. 

At  the  urgent  desire  of  the  duke  to  have  the  matter  siiYed 
to  the  bottom,  the  king  consented  to  have  Oates  examined 
before  the  council.     Previously  to  appearing  there,  Oates 
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ivenl  before  a  magistrate  named  sir  Eciinnndbury  Godfrej, 
(Sept.  6,)  and  miide  oath  to  tlie  triitli  of  tlie  narrative,  which 
was  DOW  exteiidad  to  eighty-one  articles.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  council  (28th)  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  cler- 
gyman's gown,  and  deposed  to  the  following  effect. 

The  Jesuits  had  resolved  by  all  means  to  reestablish  ihe 
catholic  religion  in  the  British  dominions ;  they  were  or- 
ganizing a  rebeUiou  and  massacre  in  Ireland;  in  Scotland, 
disguised  as  presbylerian  ministers,  they  were  opposing  epis- 
copacy ;  here  they  proposed  to  assassinate  the  king,  and 
then  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  duke,  provided  he  would  con- 
sent to  hold  it  of  the  pope,  and  aid  in  extirpating  protestant- 
ism ;  if  not,  To  pot  James  must  go,  was  their  expression. 
They  had  abundant  funds,  having  100,000/.  in  bank,  60,000?, 
a  year  in  rents,  etc.  Father  Leshee,  [La  Chaise,]  the  French 
king's  confessor,  had  given  them  10,flOOZ.,  and  they  were 
promised  an  equal  sum  from  Spain.  In  March  last,  two 
men,  named  Honest  William,  [Grove,]  and  Pickering,  (Uie 
last  a  lay-brother  of  the  order,)  were  often  directed  to  shoot 
the  king  with  silver  bullets  at  Windsor,  for  which  the  former 
was  to  have  1500/.,  the  latter  30,000  masses;  and  on  tljeir 
neglecting  to  do  so,  William  had  been  reprimanded,  and 
Pickering  had  received  twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  On 
the  34th  of  April  there  had  been  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  White-horse  tavern,  by  St  Clement's  in  the 
Strand,  to  deliberate  on  the  assassination  of  the  king;  and 
two  Benedictines,  named  Coniers  and  Anderton,  and  four 
Irishmen,  whose  names  he  knew  not,  were  added  to  the 
former  two:  lO.OOOi.,  and  afterwards  15,000/.,  had  been 
offered  to  Wakeman,  the  qaeen's  physician,  to  poison  the 
king,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  undertaken  it. 
He  had  also  learned,  since  his  return,  that  the  Jesuits  had 
caused  the  fire  in  1666,  on  which  occasion  they  had  ex- 
pended seven  hundred  fireballs ;  and  they  would  then  have 
murdered  the  king,  hut  they  relented  when  they  witnessed 
his  zeal  and  humanity.  They  had  secured,  amidst  the  con- 
flagration, diamonds  to  the  value  of  14,000/, ;  ten  years  afler 
chey  had  made  ^00/.  by  setting  fire  to  Southwark,  and  they 
now  had  a  plan  for  burning  Westminster,  Wapping,  and  the 
shipping.  Finally,  tlie.  pope  had  lately  issued  a  bull  ap- 
pu-inting  to  ail  the  dignities  in  the  churoli  of  England,  as  the 
catholic  religion  was  sure  to  triumph  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Next  morning  (29th)   Oates  was   again   brought  beforo 
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the  council  As  it  was  objected  to  the  Windsor  letters,  thai 
they  were  in  feigned  hands,  badly  t.pelt,  and  without  any 
puiiUuatiou,  he  Sdid  that  such  wa^  the  practice  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  tliej  might  say  they  were  forgerici  if  they  were 
discovered,  but  that  their  correspondents  knew  the  seciet. 
As  he  said  he  hdd  been  introduced  to  don  John  at  Ma- 
drid, he  WIS  desired  to  describe  hini  He  said  he  was  a 
tall,  thin,  dark  man  The  king,  who  had  often  seen  hira, 
knew  that  he  nas  abort,  fat,  and  fair  He  was  also  asked 
where  he  saw  father  La  Chaise  paj  the  money,  he  replied, 
"  In  the  Jesuits'  house  olose  to  !he  pihce  '  Man,"  oned 
the  king,  "the  jesiiits  have  no  house  within  a  mile  of  the 
Louvre." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  Oates,  by  his  own  ac- 
jount,  bad  feigned  to  be  a  convert  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
iiscoveriiig  the  secrets  of  the  Jesuits  and  betraying  them , 
hough,  as  he  said,  he  was  so  highly  in  their  confidence  that 
Qumerous  documents  had  been  in  his  hands ;  he  had  not 
retained  a  single  one  of  them,  and  (here  was  nothing  but 
his  bare  assertion  for  the  truth  of  the  incredible  facts  which 
he  related.  His  only  chance,  therefore,  was  that  something 
confirmatory  might  be  found  among  the  papers  of  those  who 
were  committed  on  his  iuformatioti,  and  here  fortune  stood 
his  friend. 

Among  those  named  by  Oates  was  Coleman,  the  secretary 
of  the  diichcBB  of  York.  Coleman,  the  son  of  a  protestant 
clergyman,  had  become  a  catholic;  this  naturally  gained 
him  the  favor  of  the  duke  of  York;  and,  with  the  usual 
zeal  of  a  convert,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  the 
advancement  of  his  new  creed.  For  this  and  for  othei 
purposes  he  was  in  correspondence  with  La  Chaise  and 
his  successor  in  office,  St.  Germain.  When,  therefore,  he 
heard  of  his  danger,  be  put  all  his  papers  out  of  the  way  ; 
but  he  unluckily  forgot  a  drawer  containing  his  correspond- 
ence in  1674  and  two  following  years,  which  was  found.  In 
one  of  these  letters  he  says,  "  We  have  here  a  mighty  work 
upon  our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  king- 
doms, and  by  that,  perhaps,  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent 
heresy,  which  has  a  long  time  domineered  over  a  great  part 
of  this  northern  world.  There  were  never  such  hopes  of 
success,  since  the  days  of  our  queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our 
days.  God  has  given  us  a  prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say 
by  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  instrument  of 
an  gloiious  a  work.     But  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to  meet 
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With  is  fljso  like  to  be  great,  so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all 
ihe  aid  and  assistance  we  can."  Elsewhere  he  aaja,  "1  can 
scarce  believe  mjseif  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  I  think 
of  a  prince,  in  such  an  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to  such 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  piety  as  not  to  regard  any  thing  in  tlie 
world  in  comparison  of  God  Almighty's  glorj ,  the  saivation 
of  his  own  sOul,  and  Ihe  conversion  of  our  poor  kingdom." 
In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  interests  of  the  crown  of 
England  being  inseparable  from  those  of  France  and  the 
catholic  religion,  and  he  describes  the  king  as  inclined  to 
favor  the  catholics,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  yenal. 

When  we  consider  this  language  of  Coleman,  and  add  .0 
it  ihe  other  proofs  which  we  possess,  we  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  following  assertion  of  Hallam  is  per- 
fectly iwrrect :  —  "  There  was  really  and  truly  a  popish  plot 
in  being,  though  not  that  which  Titus  Oatea  and  his  associ- 
ates pretended  to  reveal,  but  one  alert,  enterprising,  effective, 
in  direct  operation  against  the  established  protestant  religion 
in  England.  In  this  plot  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  king  of  France  were  chief  conspirators ;  the  Romish 
priests,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  were  eager  cooperators."    , 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  sir  Edmundbury  God- 
frey next  came  to  increase  the  public  alarm,  GodiVey,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  taken  Oates's  deposition.  Though  he  was 
a  zealous  protestant,  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  catho- 
lics, particularly  Coleman,  whom  he  had  warned  of  hia 
danger.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  that  some  mischief 
would  befall  him  on  account  of  this  business,  for  Dr.  Lloyd, 
the  rictor  of  his  parish,  heard  him  say,  "I  am  told  I  shall 
be  iinocked  on  the  head ; "  and  he  said  the  same  to  Dr. 
Burnet.  To  a  gentleman  who  aaked  him  if  he  had  any  hand 
in  taking  the  informations  touching  the  plot,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  adding,  "  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  them,  bill  I  believe  I  shall  be  the  first  martyr." 
To  another  he  said,  "  I  must  not  talk  much,  for  I  lie  under 
ill  circumstances.  Some  great  men  blame  me  for  not  having 
done  my  duty,  and  I  am  threatened  by  others,  and  very  great 
ones  too,  for  having  done  too  much," 

On  Saturday  morning  (Oct.  12)  Godfrey  left  his  home  at 
an  early  hour,  and  went  to  different  piirls  of  town.  He  was 
met  in  St.  Mattin's-lane  by  persons,  of  whom  he  inquired 
the  way  to  P ad dington- woods ;  he  was  seen  by  others  iu 
Soho  and  Mary  bone-fields.  He  was  in  the  Strand  at  one 
o'clock,  and  was  afterwards  seen  in  Li n coin' s-Inn-fi elds,  and 
a  person  supposed  to  be  he  was  seen  in  Red- Lion-fields, 
27* 
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and  on  the  waj  to  Primrose-hiil,  and  finally  in  a  field  neai 
that  hill. 

His  absence  from  home  (for  he  did  not  return)  caused 
great  uneasiness  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  various  con- 
jectures were  made  to  account  for  it.  Some  thought  he 
was  gone  out  of  the  way  from  his  creditors ;  others  gave  out 
that  he' was  married,  and  "  that  not  very  decently, '  or  that 
he  was  run  away  with  a  harlot ;  but  the  most  prevalent  report 
was  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  papists.  For  some  days 
no  account  could  be  got  of  him;  but  on  Thursday  evening, 
(17th,)  as  two  men  were  going  toward  the  White-house  at 
Primrose-hill,  they  saw  a  cane  and  pair  of  gloves  lying  on  a 
bank  by  a  ditch,  and,  on  searching  further,  they  found  in 
the  ditch  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  with  a  sword  run  through 
him.  His  rings  were  on  his  fingers,  and  his  money  was  in 
his  pocket.  There  was  a  double  crease  round  his  neck, 
which  was  so  limber  that  the  face  might  be  turned  round  to 
the  shoulder.  The  body  was  at  once  recognized  to  be  that 
of  the  missing  justice.  A  coroner's  jury,  swayed  by  the 
opinions  of  two  ignorant  surgeons,  brought  in  a  verdict  that 
lie  had  been  strangled,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  assas- 
sins had  run  his  own  sword  through  him,  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  killed  himself  That  the  papists  had  done 
the  deed,  was  a  point  about  which  few  had  any  doubt,  and 
those  who  had,  thought  if  most  prudent  to  confine  their 
suspicions  to  their  own  bosom. 

The  plain  truth,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  unfortunate  papists  were  perfectly  innocent,  and 
that  Godfrey  died  by  his  own  hand.  There  was  an  heredi- 
tary melancholy  m  his  family,  and  for  .some  days  before  his 
disappearance  a  strangeness  in  his  manner  and  behavior  had 
been  observed.  The  apprehension  of  being  brought  into 
some  trouble  on  account  of  having  taken  the  deposition  of 
Gates  probably  led  to  the  catastrophe.  As  by  the  law  the 
property  of  a  Felo  (fe  se  was  forfeit  to  the  crown,  it  was  the 
interest  of  his  brothers  to  have  it  believed  that  be  was 
murdered.  The  report,  laying  the  guilt  on  the  papists,  waa 
traced  to  them;  they  kept  back  important  evidence;  and 
they  dealt  with  the  coroner  and  the  aurgeons._  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  supposed  that  they  foresaw  the  judicial  luut- 
ders  that  were  to  ensue,* 

When  parliament  met,  (21st,)  the  ferment  was  great.     The 
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kiig'a  usual  application  tot  money  was  neglected ;  but  an 
adiiieas  was  voted  praying  limi  to  appoint  a  solemn  d.iy  of 
ta  tuig  and  humilntiou  for  imploring  the  divine  protection 
l~'r  hira^ell  and  his  loy:il  subjects.  A  second  address  fol- 
lowed, lor  the  removal  of  all  popish  recusants  from  Lon- 
don and  Its  vicinity,  and  proclamations  were  made  accord- 
ingly Committees  with  extensive  powers,  were  appointed 
to  aearch  out  the  plot.  The  country  partj  became  now 
'  mnipotent  ill  both  houses.  Full  credit  was  given  to  every 
thing  Oate'i  dssetteil  and  he  now  added,  that  the  pope, 
Lieatina  England  as  his  kingdom,  had  appointed  to  all  the 
great  offices,  civil  and  military:  lord  Arundel  was  to  be 
chancellor,  lord  Powis  treasurer,  lord  Bellasis  commander- 
in-chief,  with  lord  Petre  for  his  heutenant,  sir  Francis  Rad- 
fvliffe  his  major,  and  Lambert  his  adjutant-general ;  lor(J 
Stafford  was  to  be  paymaster-general,  sir  W.  Godolphin 
privy-seal,  and  Coleman  secretary  of  state.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  Ireland.  Some  of  those  named  were 
disabled  by  age,  others  by  infirmity,  but  these  ohjeclions 
were  unheeded;  warrants  were  issued  against  all  who  were 
named,  and  the  lords  Arundel,  Powis,'  Stafford,  Petre.  and 
Bellasis  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Both  houses  finally 
passed  a  resolution,  (3lst,)  that  "  there  had  been,  and  still 
was,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried  ou 
by  the  popish  recusants,  for  the  assassinating  and  murdering 
the  king,  and  for  subverting  the  government,  and  rooting  out 
and  destroying  the  protestant  religion." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  funeral  of  sir  Kdmund- 
biiry  Godfrey  took  place,  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields.  Sev- 
enty-two of  the  London  clergy,  in  their  gowns,  walked  two 
and  two  before  the  coffin,  and  it  was  followed  in  the  same 
order  by  more  than  one  thousand  gentlemen  in  mourning, 
of  whom  many  were  members  of  parliament.  The  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  rector.  At  each  side 
of  him  stood  a  tall,  athletic  clergyman,  for  his  protection. 
His  text  was,  ■'  As  a  man  falleth  before  the  wicked,  so  fellest 
thou;"  and  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Godfrey  had  Iwen 
murdered  by  the  catholics  on  account  of  his  ieal  in  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  his  office, 

Oates  was  now  called  '  The  Savior  of  his  Country  : '  he 
had  lodgings  assigned  him  at  Whitehall,  with  a  pension  of 
1200i.  No  one  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  the  plot  into 
question.  All  precautions  were  adopted  against  the  rising 
of  the  catholics  which  he  had  announced  :  the  trained- bands 
were  constantly  on  duty,  the  guards   were  doubled  at  the 
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palace,  the  city  put  up  its  posts  and  chains,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  defence.* 

A  reward  of  500/.  having  been  offered  for  the  murderer 
of  Godfrey,  a  letter  came  the  day  after  the  funeral  to  ihe 
secretary  of  state,  dated  from  Newbury,  requesting  that 
William  Bedloe,  the  writer  of  it,  might  be  arrested  at  Bristol 
add  conveyed  to  London.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and 
Bedloe  was  examined  in  presence  of  the  king,  (Nov.  7.)  He 
said  he  had  seen  the  body  of  Godfrey  at  Somerset-house, 
(the  residence  of  the  queen,)  where  he  had  been  smothered 
between  pillows  by  two  Jesuits,  and  that  he  had  been  offered 
two  thousand  guineas  to  help  to  remove  i(.  At  a  subsequent 
esamination  (11(h)  he  said  that  Godfrey  had  been  inveigled 
into  Somerset- bo  use  about  live  in  the  evening,  and  there 
strangled  with  a  linen  cravat.  But  it  happened  that  at  that 
very  hour  the  king  was  visiting  the  queen,  and  the  place 
was  full  of  guards,  and  the  room  in  which  he  said  he  saw 
the  body  was  that  appropriated  to  the  queen's  footmen,  who 
(vere  always  in  it.  At  first,  too,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot ; 
but  having  read  Oates's  narrative,  bis  memory  brightened, 
and  be  called  to  mind  many  circumstances  which  he  had 
learned  from  English  monks,  nuns,  and  other  religious  per- 
sons, whom  he  had  met  on  the  continent,  all  corrobora- 
ting it 

Bedloe  was,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Oates.  He 
had  been  originally  a  servant  of  lord  Bellasis;  be  had 
travelled,  chiefly  as  a  courier,  over  much  of  the  continent; 
had  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  robbery  and  swindling,  had 
been  often  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  and  was  but  lately  come 
out  of  Newgate. 

The  popular  leaders  had  caused  a  bill,  for  a  test  which 
would  exclude  catholics  from  parliament  and  from  the  royal 
presence,  to  pass  the  commons,  (Oct.  2S.)  While  it  was  in 
the  bouse  of  lords,  an  address  was  moved  there  by  Shaftes- 
bury, and  in  the  commons  by  lord  Russell,  for  excludinir 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  presence  and  councils  of  the 
king.  The  efforts  to  have  it  rejected  in  the  commons  having 
proved  abortive,  the  duke,  at  bis  brother's  desire,  resigned 
his  place  at  the  cooncii-b-iard ;  and  Charles  then  having 
addressed  the  two  boi^ses  in  complacent  terms,  the  'orda 
resumed  {be  discuHsion  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed,  with 

*  Tf  North  may  be  believed,  {Esamen,  p.  206,)  air  Thomas  Plnyer, 
thi!  city  clmmberlain,  said  to  the  citiiejis,  that  "he  did  not  know  but 
thM  nejit  morning  they  might  all  rise  wit  ■  their  Oiroats  out." 
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a  proviso  that  it  should  not  extend  to  the  duke  of  York, 
(30th.)  By  this  bill  twenty  catholic  peers  lost  their  seats, 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  their  descendants  cqiitiiiued  to 
be  excluded. 

The  two  informers  (urged,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  duke,  who  wished  to  revive  ihe  project  of  ^ 
royal  divorce)  now  proceeded  to  accuse  (he  queen.  Oatea 
swore  that,  going  one  time  vit}*  apme  Jesuits  to  Somerset- 
hoiise,  he  rernaiiied  in  'he  antechamber  while  they  w.ent  in  to 
the  queen,  and,  as  the  door  was  ajar,  he  heard  her  exclaim, 
"I  will  no  longer  autfer  such  indignities  .to  my  bed.  I  am 
content  to  join  in  procuring  his  death,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  catholic  faith."  Yet  when  sent  to  Somersel-houte, 
he  could  not  find  the  room  ia  which  he  had  been.  Bedloe 
too  deposed  to  a  conference  between  the  qneen,  lord  Beliasis, 
and  some  Jesuits  and  other  priests,  which  he  had  overheard. 
Dates  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  commons,  {28th,)  snd  in  a 
loud  voice  cried,  "  I,  Titus  Gates,  accuse  Catherine,  queen 
of  England,  of  high -treason."  An  address  was  voted  to  re- 
move the  queen  and  her  attendants  from  Whitehall ;  but  the 
lords,  having  examined  the  two  witnesses,  positively  refused 
to  concur  in  it,  and  the  absurd  and  unfounded  .charge  was 
dropped.  The  king  in  this  matter  behaved  welt,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  to  let  her  be  oppressed.  He 
told  Burnet  that,  ''considering  his  faultinesa  to  her  in  other 
res[>ects,  he  thought  it  a  horrible  thing  to  abandon  her." 

The  impeachment  of  lord  Danby,  which  had  long  been 
a-brewing,  was  now  effected.  Montague,  the  ambassador  at 
Paris,  came  over,  without  asking  permission,  and  got  himself 
chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  His  object 
was  the  ruin  of  Danby,  and  he  entered  ijito  relations  for  this 
purpose  with  the  popular  leaders  and  wilh  Barillon,  from 
which  iast  he  was  to  receive  100,000  crowns  in  case  of  suc- 
cess. Danby,  having  had  secret  information  of  his  project, 
and  knowing  that  he  had  documents  which  might  be  used 
to  his  injury,  got  an  order  of  council  for  the  seizure  of  bis 
papers;  Montague,  however,  had  secured  the  most  important 
one,  and  it  was  read  before  the  house.  Th,is  was  a  letter 
from  Danby  to  him  on  the  25th  of  March,  duriiig  ihe  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  directing  him  to  offer  to  Louis  the  king's 
good  offices  in  procuring  such  a  peace  as  would  be  for  his 
advantage,  on  condition  of  receiving  6^000,000  of  livres  a 
year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  so  long 
Defore  parliament  would  be  in  the  humor  to  grant  supplies. 
Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  Danby's  feelings  than 
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t  business  of  this  kind,  but  the  love  of  place,  or  an  eiToiie 
ous  sense  of  the  dulies  of  his  office,  induced  him  to  give 
way;  and  the  Iting,  to  satisfy  him,  wrote  at  the  bottom, 
"  This  letter  is  writ  by  my  order.  C.  R."  When  this  cir- 
cumstance is  considered,  when  it  is  added  that  Montague 
himself  appears  to  have  suggested  the  project,  and  that  he 
slipulated  for  reward  with  the  French  agent,  and  broke 
through  all  the  principles  of  honor,  few  greater  instances  of 
political  turpitude  will  perhaps  he  found.  The  house,  how- 
ever, heeded  not  any  thing  but  their  passions :  they  discerned 
anotlier  link  of  tlie  chain  of  popish  machinations,  and  they 
voted  an  impeachment  of  the  lord  treasurer,  (2!st,)  for,  1. 
traitorously  arrogating  to  himself  regal  power  by  treating 
with  foreign  courts  without  the  knowledge  of  the  council ; 
3.  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  constitution  by  keeping  up  a 
standing  army ;  3.  negotiating  a  peace  in  favor  of  France  to 
the  prejudice  of  England,  that  he  might  receive  money  from 
France  for  keeping  up  that  army ;  4.  being  popishly  inclined, 
and  having  concealed  the  popish  plot ;  5.  having  wasted  the 
royal  treasure;  6.  having  obtained  for  himself  grants  from 
the  crown.  Though  the  words  treason  and  traitorously  were 
used  liberally  in  these  charges,  the  lords  plainly  saw  that  the 
treasurer's  guilt,  if  any,  did  not  go  beyond  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  his  defence  of  himself  was  able  and  cogent;  they  there- 
fore refused  to  commit  him.  At  the  desire  of  the  treasurer, 
the  king  then  {30th)  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  4ih 
of  February,  and  daring  the  prorogation  it  was  dissolved, 
(Jan.  24,  1679,) 

Thus,  after  a  duration  of  nearly  eighteen  years,  ended 
the  second  and  last  Long  Parliament.  It  had  been  elected 
in  the  full  intoxication  of  loyalty  consequent  on  the  restora- 
tion, and  at  first  it  seemed  inclined  to  free  the  royal  authority 
from  all  limitations  whatever;  but  time  had  cooled  its  fer- 
vor. The  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  public  liberties, 
which  has  never  been  extinct,  had  revived ;  the  protestant 
feeling,  then  characteristic  of  the  nation,  had  been  alarmed  ; 
and,  instead  of  a  submissive  body  of  loyalists,  it  had  become 
an  assembly  suspicious  of  the  court,  and  not  to  be  managed 
by  intrigue  or  daunted  by  power. 

The  courts  of  law  were  meantime  proceeding  in  the  trials 
of  those  charged  by  Oates  and  Bedloe  with  being  concerned 
m  the  plot.  Space  does  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  the 
details;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  (he  witnesses  against  them 
were  in  general  men  if  the  worst  character ;  that  ehief-jus- 
tice  Scroggs  and  his  brethriin  on  the  bench  acted  with  the 
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moat  flagrant  partiality  and  injustice,  always  assuming  the 
guilt  of  tile  accused,  aiding  the  witnesses  foe  the  crown  when 
embarrassed,  explaining  away  iheir  contradictions,  and  brow- 
beating, sneering  at,  and  insulting  those  lor  the  defence , 
and  Ihat  consequently  conviction  was  no  proof  whatever 
of  guilt. 

Coleman  was  tlie  first  tried,  (Nov.  27 1)  the  witne^es 
against  him  were  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  his  own  letters.  In 
tiie  eyes  of  the  court  and  jury,  Oatea's  testimony  was  not  in- 
validated by  hia  not  having  even  known  his  person  when  first 
confronted  with  him.  Coleman  was  found  guilty,  and  died 
(Dec.  3)  asserting  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

Grove,  Pickering,  and  a  Jesuit  named  Ireland  were  next 
brought  to  trial,  (17th,)  Though  the  last  made  it  clear  that 
lie  was  in  Staffordshire  when  Oates  swore  he  was  in  London, 
It  availed  him  not;  "You  have  done,  gentlemen,"  said 
Scroggs  to  the  jury,  "  like  very  good  subjects  and  very  good 
Christians,  that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  protestants;  and 
now  much  good  may  their  thirty  thousand  masses  do  them," 
alluding  to  Pickering's  reward.  These  men  also  died  assert- 
lag  their  innocence,  {Jan.  14.) 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  persona  employed  at  Somerset- 
house,  were  charged  by  Bwlloe  with  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 
As  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  one  Miles  Prance,  a 
catholic  silversmith,  whom  Bedloe  had  also  charged,  was 
treated  with  so  much  rigor  in  Newgate,  and  so  worked  on 
by  promises  and  threats,  that  he  was  at  last  induced  to  con- 
fess his  guilt,  and  appear  as  a  witness  against  the  other 
prisoners,  (Feb,  10.)  Bedloe's  evidence  and  his  contradicted 
each  other  in  the  grossest  manner,  but  this  was  of  no  avail  to 
the  accused.  The  three  were  condemned  and  executed, 
protesting  their  innocence  to  the  last.  Berry,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, died  a  protestant. 

Art  auxiliary  to  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  appeared  in  the 
person  of  one  Carstairs,  a  profligate  Scot.  He  swore  that, 
in  an  eating-house  near  Covent  Garden,  he  heard  Stafej,  a 
catholic  banker,  say  in  French  to  another  person,  that  the 
king  was  a  rogue,  and  that  he  himself  would  stab  him  if  no 
one  else  would.  It  was  probably  at  first  only  a  project  to 
frjifhten  money  out  of  the  banker,  for  Carstairs  and  another 
wahedon  him  next  day,  and  offered  to  hush  up  the  matter  for 
200J.  Staley  only  laughed  at  the  Charge.  They  then  re- 
solved to  £fo  through  with  the  business  ;  and  he  was  seized, 
brought  to  trial  forthwith,  found  guilty  on  their  evidence,  and 
hanged,  (Nov.  2fi.)     When  Burnet  first  heard  of  this  business 
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he  lost  :io  time  in  informing  the  cliancellor  and  iitttrnej 
general  of  the  i  famy  of  Carstairs'  character,  but  the  lattef 
took  it  ill  of  lim  to  disparage,  as  he  said,  the  king's 
evidence.* 

At  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament,  the  court  candi- 
dates were  almost  every  where  rejected.  To  express  the 
slightest  douht  of  the  plot  deprived  a  man  of  all  chance  of 
B   sent,    and   tbe   nev/  parliament   therefore,  it  v/as  expected, 

would  prove  stiill  more  unmanageable  than  the  last.  As  a 
means  of  averting  the  storm  which  he  saw  preparing,  the 
king  commissioned  the  primate  and  some  other  prelates  to 
make  an  attempt  to  bring  back  his  brother  to  the  protestant 
faith.  But  all  their  eiforte  were  vain  on  the  sullen,  obstinate 
mind  of  the  duke  and  Charles  then  required  him  to  quit  the 
country  for  a  time  To  this  James  consented,  provided  the 
king  gave  hira  a  written  order  for  that  purpose,  and  also  a 
solemn  promise  not  to  sacrifice  his  rights  in  his  absence  to 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  Charles  gave  the  order  in  an  af- 
fectionate letter  and  then  solemnly  declared  before  the 
council  that  be  had  neier  given  any  contract  of  marriage, 
or  married  any  woman  I  ut  nis  queen.  He  subscribed  this 
declaration  and  ordered  it  to  be  enrolled  in  chancery.  The 
duke  then  set  out  with  his  family  for  Brussels,  (Mar.  4.) 

As  soon  as  the  duke  was  gone,  the  parliament  met,  (6th.) 
Seymour,  the  former  speaker,  was  re-chosen ;  the  king  re- 
jected him,  and  proposed  another;  the  commons  insisted  on 
their  right,  the  king  on  Ins:  the  dispute  was  terininated  by 
appointing  a  third  person.  Henceforth  it  became  a  principle, 
that  the  house  should  choose,  but  that  the  crown  may  reject 
the  speaker  presented  to  it. 

The  commons  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  impeach- 
ment of  Danby ;  but  the  ^king,  having  previously  dismissed 
him  from  his  office,  summoned  the  two  houses  to  his  pres- 
ence, and  told  them  that  what  Danby  bad  done  had  been  by 
his  orders,  and  he  had  therefore  granted  him  a  pardon,  and 
would  do  so  a  dozen  times  if  necessary,  at  the  same  time  he 
had  seen  reason  to  exclude  him  from  his  presence  and  coun- 
cil. The  commons,  however,  viewed  Ibis  pardon  as  illegal, 
and  resolved  to  proceed;  the  lords,  fearful  of  opposing  them, 
directed  that  the  earl  should  be  taken  into  custody.  Danby 
concealed  himself  at  Whitehall  ;  the  lords  passed  a  bill  for 
his  banishment,  but  the  commons  rejected  it  and  passed  one 
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Ibr  his  attainder  unlt^  he  surrendered  ngainsl  a  certain  day  ■ 
the  lords  altered  it ;  the  coimuons  were  determined,  and  the 
lords  had  to  give  way  again,  and  pass  the  bill  of  attainder. 
Danby  tlien  surrendered,  (Apr.  16,)  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower:  Some  days  later  (25th1  he  gave  iii  hia  answer,  de- 
nying the  charges  and  pleading  tne  pardon  he  had  received 
from  the  kiag.  The  commons  acted  with  gieat  and  inde- 
cent violence ;  the  peers  vacillated  ;  a,  prorogation  took  place, 
and  the  impeachment  was  never  renewed; 

At  this  time  the  king,  acting  under  the  advice  of  sir 
William  Temple,  made  a  completely  new  organization  o."  his 
council.  It  was  now  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  (instead 
of  fifty,  as  before,)  one  half  to  be  the  great  officers  of  slate, 
the  remaiiider  the  leading  popular  members  in  both  houses, 
so  chosen  that  the  ahnual  income  of  the  members  of  the 
council  should  amount  to  300,000/.,  to  balance  that  of  the 
commons,  which  was  estimated  at  400,000^. ;  for  it  was  then 
a  maxim  in  politics,  that  influence  invari^ly  follows  prop- 
erty. It  was  expected  that  the  hoslility  of  tlie  popular 
leaders  would  thus  be  mitigated,  and  with  this  view  Charles 
himself  nominated  Shaftesbury  president  of  the  council. 

The  hopes  of  the  king,  however,  were  deceived  ;  the  prot- 
estant  spirit  of  the  commons  was  not  to  be  lulled,  and  Shaftes- 
bury ContiHued  to  direct  their  movements.  A  resolution 
minatory  of  the  duke  of  York  having  been  voted  unanimous- 
ly by  the  commons,  (Apr.  27,)  Charles,  in  order  to  divert  the 
blow  which  he  saw  coming,  proposed  such  limitations  on  the 
power  of  a  popish  eiiccessor  as  seemed  to  leave  hini  without 
(he  means  of  doing  mischief.  But  the  commons  took  no  notice 
of  the  proposal,  and  tlie  coiiimittee  which  they  had  appointed 
(o  search  for  evidence  against  the  duke  having  made  their 
report,  they  proceeded  (May  J  5)  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  throne,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  court  party,  the  duke's  friends,  and  the  supporters  of 
hereditary  right,  it  was  passed  {31st)  by  a  majoriiy  of  seventy- 
nine. 

The  passing  of  thife  vote  secretly  determined  the  king  to 
get  rid  of  his  house  of  commons  without  delay.  There 
were  several  of  their  other  measures  which  showed  the  spirit 
which  actuated  them.  In  their  animosity  to  Danby,  they  had 
voted,  that  if  any  member  of  their  house  should  without 
permission  support  the  validity  of  his  pardon,  he  should  be 
accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  EnglishmeD  ;  and  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  peers, 
they  maintained  that  the  bishops  had  no  right  to  sit  and  vote 
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in  capital  ca-ea  Their  arguments,  however,  were  refuted, 
and  It  was  decided  that  in  such  cases  the  prelates  have  a 
tight  to  stay  in  court  "  till  the  question  of  guilty  oi;  not 
guilty  were  put  "  The  commons  had,  moreover,  appointed  a 
commiiipe,  of  which  the  chief  object  was.  to  discover  the 
pecuniary  corruption  of  ilie  late  parliament.  The  king  ac 
cordingly,  ivilhout  advising  with  his  council,  prorogued  the 
parliament  (a7th)  for  ten  weeks.  This  proceeding  so  dia- 
concerted  ShafteBburj,  that  he  openly  vowed  he  would  have 
the  heads  of  those  who  advised  it. 

One  most  meritorious  act  distinguishes  this  parliament, 
and  does  credit  to  Shaftesbury,  by  whose  influence  it  was 
passed.  Hitherto  the  operation  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  had  been  so  ineffective,  that  the  boasted  security 
which  it  offered,  mostly  proved,  illusory.  By  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  now  passed,  it  was  made  imperative  on  the  judges 
to  grant  the  writ  when  applied  for ;  the  practice  of  sending 
persons  to  a  prison  beyond  sea  was  abolished,  and  it  was 
directed  that  every  prisoner  should  be  indicted  in  the  first 
term  after  his  committal,  and  tried  in  the  succeeding  term. 

During  the  recess,  the  public  atlention  was  occupied  with 
more  trials  on  account  of  the  Plot.  Five  Jesuits,  named 
Whitebread,  (the  provincial  of  the  order,)  Fenwick,  Gavan, 
Turner,  and  Harcourt,  were  placed  at  the  bar  ;  the  witnesses 

I  against  them  were  Oates,  Bedloe,  Prance,  and  a  man  named 

Dugdale,  who  had  been  steward  to  lord  Aston,  a  catholic 
nobleman.     The  evidence  against  the  prisoners  was  of  the 

I  usual  kind  ;  in-  their  defence  they  impeached  the  veracity 

of  the  witnesses;  they  produced  sixteen  students  from  St. 
Omers  to  prove  that  Oates  was  there  at  the  time  ;  he  swore 
he  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  in  London.  Against 
ihese  he  produced  six  or  seven  persons  who  swore  that  they 
had  seen  him  in  London  at  that  time.  The  court  gave 
credit  to  these  last,  and  the  prisoners  were  all  found  guilty. 
The  next  day  (14th)  Langhorn,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the 
law-agent  of  the  Jesuits,  was  put  on  his  trial.  When  he  ap- 
peared in  court,  the  crowd  set  up  a  hooting  at  him ;  his 
witnesses  were  insulted  and  beaten,  and  when  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,. a  shout  of  exultation  was 

Tlie  Jesuits  were  iirst  executed,  (20th  ;)  they  died  solemnly 
asserting  their  innocence..,  Langhorn  was  respited  for  some 
time,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  inducpd  to  make  dis- 
coveries; but  as  he  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the 
[)lot,  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  victims,  (July  14.) 
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Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and  Corker, 
Marslial,  and  Rumby,  Beiiediutine  monks,  were  pext  put  on 
tbeir  trial,  (18tii.)  They  had  advantages,  however,  which 
the  others  had  wanted.  Though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  catliolisa  held  that  it  was  lawful  to  !ie  for  the  good 
of  their  cause,  the  solemn  protestations  of  iheir  innocence 
.  made  by  those  who  were  executed  had  produced  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  many ;  the  uause  of  Wakeman, 
moreover,  was  in  reality  thai  of  the  queen,  of  whose  inno- 
cence few  couid  have  a  doubt.  The  king's  feelings  on  this 
point  were  no  secret,  and  Scroggs,  now  at  length  assuming 
the  character  of  an  impartial  judge,  treated  O'lles  and  Bed- 
loe  as  they  deserved  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoners,  iod 
the  two  baffled  niformerh  had  the  audacity  to  declare  that 
they  would  never  more  give  e*idence  m  a  court  where 
Serogsrs  presided,  dnd  actuilly  exhibited  articloh  against 
him  to  the   council 

Seien  or  eight  priests  were  executed  m  different  parti  of 
England  on  the  old  laws  for  exercising  their  apiritual  func- 
tions. Two  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  As  this  had  been  connived  at  for  so  long  a 
time,  they  surely  should  have  got  notice  and  been  allowed  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  But  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  (whether  po- 
litical or  religious)  is  wild,  impetuous,  and  overwhelming; 
no  mounds  of  justice  or  equity  can  withstand  it  until  it  has 
spent  its  force.  Perhaps  when  we  consider  how  universal 
and  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  Plot,  and  how  artful  the 
modes  adopted  by  some  profligate  politicians  to  exaggerate 
its  atrocity,*  we  shall  find  here,  as  in  the  civil  war,  grounds 
for  admiring  the  freedom  from  hloodthirst  characteristic  of 
the  English  people. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  people  of  a  different  character. 
In  Scotland,  as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  every  act 
of  injustice  or  atrocity  assumes  a  deeper  dye  than  in  Eng- 
land.t  The  religious  persecutions  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
exemplify  this  position. 

When  episcopacy  was  reestablished  in  Scotland,  (1662,) 

"  Sir  W.  Temple  Bays,  respecting  the  executioQ  of  tlie  priests, 
■'  Upon  this  point  lord  Halifax  and  I  had  so  eharp  a  debate,  that  he 
told  me,  if  I  would  not  concur  in  points  tliat  were  ao  neceBsary  for  tlie 
lieople'B  aatiafac'.ion,  he  would  lell  every  body  I  was  a  papist,  af- 
firming that  the  plot  must  be  handled  as  if  it  were  true,  whether  it 

'  [It  should  be  remarked  that  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  himsell 
an  Englishman,  but  an  Iriahinan.  The  above  is  not,  therrftre,  tha 
language  of  national  prejudice.  —  J  T.  S.] 
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an  act  of  indemnity  coiitaining  nearly  one  thousand  excbp 
tions  was  introduced,  and  Middleton  and  his  friends  looked 
forward  to  a  copious  harvest  of  confiscations.  The  speedy 
Jisgraceoftliat  profligate  minister,  however,  averted  tliestor'iil 
for  a  season.  1'he  bishops  meaotinie  held  their  synods  ;  in 
the  north  the  clergy  in  general  submitted,  but  those  of  the 
west  resolved  not  to  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction.  They 
proposed  to  offer  a  kind  of  passive  resistance  ;  but  Middlelou', 
in  one  of  his  drunken  orgies  at  Glasgow,  made  an  act  of 
council  for  displacing  all  ministers  who  did  not  obtain  in- 
duction from  the  prelates.  Not  less  than  thi-ee  hundred  arid 
fifty  ministers  were  in  consequence  ejected  iii  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  aiid  they  arid  thfeir  families  iVere  turned  out 
of  their  houses,  their  stipends  for  the  last  year  remaining  un- 
paid. A  set  of  ignorant,  vicious  curates  were  brought  up 
from  the  north  to  supply  the  vacant  churches.  But  the  peo- 
ple would  not  attend  to  them  ;  they  crowded  every  Suiiday  to 
the  abode  of  their  former  pastor,  and  as  that  was  generally  too 
small  to  contain  them,  the  conventicles,  as  they  were  named, 
began  to  be  held  in  the  open  fields.  To  put  aii  end  to  this 
practice,  the  council  ordered  the  ejected  clergy  not  to  ap- 
proach within  twenty  miles  of  their  former  parishes,  and 
the  people  were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support. 

If  Middleton  was  bad,  his  successor  Lauderdalb  Was  still 
worse.  The  prelates  now  (1663)  were  dominant;  severe 
acls  were  passed  against  the  ejected  clergy  and  their  ad- 
herents, and  a  miniature  inquisition,  named  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal commission,  was  appointed  to  enforce  them.  The  jaila 
were  filled ;  numbers  went  over  to  Ulster ;  the  lay  commis- 
sioners ai  length  in  disgust  refused  to  act,  and  the  Odious 
commission  was  suifered  to  expire.  But  a  severed  scourge 
succeeded,  (166''>.)  A  body  of  troopsi  commanded  by  sir 
James  Turner,  a  dissolute,  ferocious  Englishman,  was  sent 
into  the  west,  to  punish  the  ,  people'  for  desfirting  their 
churches.  The  curates  were  accusers,  the  soldiers  judges  ; 
enormous  fines  were  the  penalties,  which  were  exacted  with 
rigor,  accompanied  by  every  species  of  insolence  and  insult. 
Numbers  of  the  gentry  as  well  as  peasantry  fled  from  theit 
habitations,  and  took  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  moors. 
>  At  length  an  incident,  similar  to  what  Caused  a  secessiilu  in 
ancient  Boriie,  gave  occasion  to  all  insurrection.  An  in 
digent  old  man,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  on 
him,  was  bound  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  be  conveyed  to 
prison.     The  sight  exasperated  the  peasantry  ;  they  disarmed 


thp  soldiers  and  released  him  (Nov  13  lbb6  )  Despai:  no  v 
made  the  n  re'iolve  on  res  stan(.e     others  jdined  them     thty 

d  ancei  to  Dumfries  {15th  )  where  they  surprised  and  cip- 
tureJ^uriier  hut  on  reading  his  mstructiolia  and  hnding 
thai  barharous  as  he  was  he  had  not  aUed  up  to  tilfem  they 
grive  hm  his  hfe  At  Lanark  where  tlJeir  numbera  am  >«ut 
ed  tj  iwu  thousand  they  reliewed  the  covenant  They  then 
advanced  toward  Bdinburgh  and  came  within  two  miles  jf 
that  City  but  finding  prep-irations  made  for  defence  and 
that  tiieir  friends  within  could  not  joi  i  them  as  they  h^d 
etpected  they  set  Out  on  tl  eir  retutn  home  their  number 
bei  ig  now  reduced  to  eight  or  nine  hi  ndred  At  the  Pent 
land  hdls  they  were  overlike  i  bj  generil  Dalziel  (JSth  ) 
they  drew  up  on  the  sUmm  t  ol  a  h  11  their  ministei-B  preieb 
ed  and  prayed  to  encourage  them  and  thej  sang  the  78th 
Psalm  They  repelled  thfe  first  charge  of  the  royal  troops 
but  at  sunset  they  broke  and  fled  the  darkness  befriended 
them  and  not  mbre  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  taken 
tliL  sUm  I  d  not  cfceed  fifty  Cowardice  is  alway  truet 
and  the  tW3  archbishops  wht  had  been  in  the  utmo  t  con 
sterniton  now  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  twenty  of 
the  rapt  ves  were  executed  in  Edinburgh  as  traitors  thirty 
die  were  hung  at  their  own  dOors  in  the  country  At  length 
dn    jrder   came  down    from   court  to   stop   the   akughter 

4r(,i  bishop  Burnet  who  was  the  Bearer  of  this  order  hid 
tl  e  barbarity  to  ketp  it  bick  till  Maccail  a  young  preacher 
had  been  executed  ifter  undergoing  With  undaunted  renO- 
lutioii  the  horrid  torture  of  the  boot  Mdccad  a  last  words 
were  Farewell  »un  moon  and  stars  farewell  kindred 
and  friends  farewell  world  and  ti  ne  farewell  weak  and 
f  111  body  welcome  eternity  wel(,j(ie  angels  and  samt*! 
elrome  SaVior  of  the  world  ind  wdcome  Go!  the  judge 
of    I 

Dalziel  and  Drumtnond  two  brutal  soldiers  who  hid  lon^ 
been  in  ""e  Muscovite  service  were  «ent  to  the  west  Dal 
ziel  s  threats  to  spit  ind  roa'itmen  were  justified  by  hisdced^ 
Some  persons  were  put  to  death  on  the  high  i  ay  wit  ho  it 
tiial  others  Were  tortured  by  having  lighted  intrhr's  fast 
ened  tj  the  r  hngers  i  son  was  executed  for  refusing  to 
di  cover  his  lather  a  wife  was  tfrturcd  till  she  died  for  aid 
ing  her  husbahd  to  escipf'  Rape  robbery  and  murder 
desoialed  the  unhappy  country  for  the  spabe  tl  sel'en  months 
The  detgy  abetted  ill  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery  Whoiri 
thSy  caressed  is  their  fr  ends  ani  patrOns  and  they  spokt!  of 
the  present  times  as  i  gold  n  ige 
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A  change  in  the  Scottish  ministry  (1667)  brought  soma 
repose  to  the  country ;  but  with  the  return  of  Lauderdale 
to  Scotland  (16(59)  the  persecution  was  renewed. ,  The  laws 
against  conventicles  acquired  new  vigor,  and  these  in  their 
turn  assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance,  as  thos^  who 
attended  carried  arms  for  their  defence,  and  frequent  affrays 
took  place  between  ihem  and  the  military.  The  Scottish 
taw  having  a  cisi]  excommunication,  similar  to  the  Inter~ 
dictio  aqum  et  ignis  of  the  Roman  law,  named  "  Letters  of 
Intercommuning,"  these  were  issued  in  great  numbers  against 
those  who  were  known  to  frequent  conventicles  or  absent 
themselves  from  church  ;  among  whom  were  not  only  min- 
isters and  gentlemen,  but  even  ladies  of  distinction.  These 
and  the  other  severities  drove  many  to  adopt  a  vagrant  life, 
and  gradually  to  acquire  the  feelings  and  habits  of  outlaws. 

Some  years  before,  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life 
of  Sharp.  The  assassin  had  escaped;  but  six  years  after. 
Sharp,  observing  a  man  to  eye  him  frequently,  thought  he 
recognized  the  features  of  the  person  who  had  fired  at  him. 
The  man  was  arrested;  he  proved  to  be  a  fanatic  preacher 
named  Mitchel.  On  the  solemn  promise  of  Sharp  and  the 
council  that  his  iife  should  be  safe,  he  confessed  the  attempt 
on  the  archbishop.  It  was  proposed  to  cut  off  his  hand  ;  but 
having  got  a  hint  from  a  friendly  or  humane  judge  not  to 
confess  in  court  unless  his  limbs  were  secured  as  well  as  his 
life,  he  baffled  the  vengeance  of  the  primate.  A  pretext, 
however,  was  made  for  putting  him  to  the  torture,  and  he 
was  then  confined  in  the  prison  on  the  Bass-rook,  where  he 
languished  for  four  years.  His  trial  was  then  renewed  at 
the  instance  of  Sharp,  who,  with  Lauderdale,  Rothea,  and 
Hatton,  did  not  scruple  to  declare  on  oath  that  no  promise 
of  life  had  been  made  to  him.  A  copy  of  the  act  of  council 
was  produced  ;  but  Lauderdale  refused  to  allow  the  hooks  in 
which  it  was  registered  (and  where  it  still  remains,  a  witness 
of  their  baseness  and  perjury)  (o  be  esamined,  and  the  court 
condemned  the  prisoner.  Lauderdale  would  have  respited 
him,  but  the  primate  was  inexorable.  "  Nay,  then,"  said 
Lauderdale  scoffingly,  "  let  him  glorify  God  in  the  Grass-mar- 
ket ; "  and  the  prisoner  was  executed. 

The  great  object  of  the  king  was  to  obtain  a  standing  army, 
as  the  only  sure  step  to  arbitrary  power.  Lauderdale  had, 
in  compliance  with  this  desire,  raised  an  array  in  Scotland  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  pretext  for  keeping  it  up,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  concerted  at 
court  to  drive  the  Scottish  fanatics  into  insurrection  with 
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this  view  Accordingly  the  landlords  in  the  west  were 
required  to  enter  into  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  ot  all  per- 
sons on  then  lands  with  respect  to  (.onventictes,  etc  ,  and 
on  iheir  refusal,  Lauderdale  declared  the  western  counties 
m  a  stite  ot  revolt  Troops  were  therefore  marched  on  all 
Bides  toward  them,  and  by  the  exprca  oiders  of  the  king  a 
body  of  SIX  thousand  ferocious  Highlanders  were  invited 
from  vheir  mountains,  and  m  the  middle  of  winter  (Itilb)  let 
loose  on  the  unhappy  counties,  to  exercise  all  the  atrocities 
of  free  quarters  Their  ravages  lasted  for  a  space  ot  three 
months,  but  failed  to  goad  the  people  into  rebellion 

At  length  the  de'^ired  oc(,dBion  was  presented  One  of 
the  cominissionera  for  suppreosing  coiiventiclei,  named  Car- 
michatl,  had  exercised  great  seventies  in  File  Nine  (.f 
those  who  had  suffered  la)  in  wait  for  him  one  day  {Mis  0, 
lS7*i)  on  Magus-moor  near  St  Andrew's,  intending  to  fall 
on  him  whde  out  hunting  But  he  had  gotten  information 
and  retired  to  Cupar  When  they  were  about  to  separate, 
a  coach  and  six  came  in  sight,  and  a  boy  cried  out,  There  • 
goes  the  bishop '  "  The  fanatics  saw  the  hand  ot  God  m  this 
event,  and  believing  that  Heiven  had  thus  dehvered  the  arch- 
pprseoutor  into  their  hands,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and 
led  by  John  B  dfour,  a  violent  enthusiast,  they  cros-ed  the 
moor  and  came  up  with  the  carnage,  in  which  were  only 
Sharp  and  his  daughter  They  fired  into  it,  and  as  their 
shots  did  not  take  elTecl,  they  dragged  their  victim  out, 
to  his  offers,  remonstrances,  and  entreaties,  the\  replied  that 
they  bore  him  no  persoml  malice,  but  were  only  obeying 
the  command  of  God  With  their  swords  the)  barbarously 
sltw  him  and  left  his  body  on  the  road  They  then  retired 
lo  a  neighboring  cottage,  uhere  they  passed  several  hours 
in  prayer 

Sharp  ma)  be  cilled  the  Laud  of  Scotland  Like  him, 
he  wai  regular  in  his  conduct  in  private  life,  a  tyrint  and 
a  persecutor  in  public  But  Sharp  was  an  apostate  and  a 
traitor  to  those  who  had  trusted  him,  and  he  seems  to  hue 
bad  little  religion  ol  any  kind  No  one,  we  should  hope, 
who  has  read  the  preceding  History,  will  suspect  ub  ot 
bpmg  the  ipologists  of  crime,  but  we  cannot  aioid  dis- 
cernmg  the  justn,e  of  Heaven,  which  permits  even  the 
irrefTular  punishment  of  offenders  who  are  not  amenable  to 
earthly  tribunals 

Rewards  were  offered  lor  the  murderers,  and  comenticlea 
were  declared  to  be  treasonous  The  assassins  were  now 
in  the  west,   where,  in  conjunttion    with   one   Hamilton,  a 
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preacher  they  urgpd  the  people  to  rcsistince.  On  Fridaj 
the  29th  of  iMiy  a  paily  entered  the  burgh  of  ftutherglen 
and  publicly  burut  the  icts  restoring  episcopacy.  On  the 
following  huiiday  Graham  ot  Olaverhouse,  with  three  troops 
ol  hor=!e  attacked  their  conventicle  at  Druinclog  by  Lou^ 
don  hill  but  was  repulsed  with  the  lo'-*  ot  thirty  of  his  men. 
The  troops  abandoned  Glasgow  to  the  covenanters,  wh,.Be 
numbers  gradually  swelled  but  the  time  which  fhould  be 
deroted  to  iction  was  employed  m  rehgious  controversy,  and 
those  whose  only  hopes  lay  in  union  were  split  into  parties. 

When  the  news  reached  London,  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  sent  dow  a  is  comminder  in-chief  His  first  instructions 
were  to  treat  or  to  fight  but  Lauderdale  induced  the  king 
secretlj  to  alter  them  and  to  direct  him  not  to  treat;  but  to 
attaik  ihe  rebels  wherever  they  were  lound.  Monmouth 
advanced  from  Edinburgh  at  the  head  often  thousand  men; 
he  foind  (June  31)  the  whigs  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
thDusmd  posted  at  Bothnell  tridge  neai  Hamilton,  on  the 
■  Cljde  They  s-nt  to  treat  but  were  required  to  surren 
der  at  discretigii  The  bridge  wai  delended  for  some  timf 
agiinst  the  duke  but  when  his  troops  had  crossed  it,  the 
insurgents  broke  and  fled  at  the  first  discharge  of  cannon': 
four  hundred  were  slam  twelve  bundled  surrendered  ;  their 
lives  were  saved  by  the  humHiiity  of  Monmouth,  whose  gen- 
tle and  clement  conduct  in  thi"  expedition  won  the  applause 
ol  even  the  fanatics  themselves  On  his  return  to  court  he 
became  their  advoi^ate  but  the  mfluence  of  Lauderdale 
finall)  prevaded  the  sanguinary  ind  rdpHcious  Claverhouse 
was  let  loose  on  the  devoted  country  and  the  court  of  jus- 
ticidrj  almost  ruined  the  gentry  by  unjust   and  enormous 

S>on  nfter  the  return  ol  Monmouth  the  king,  with  the 
aduce  ol  EssPt  and  Hdifax  dissolved  the  parliament,  (July 
16)  The  ioUowing  monih  be  was  attacked  by  a  fever  at 
Windsor  and  by  the  advice  of  the  same  ministers  and  some 
other  members  of  the  coUni.il  he  recalled  the  duke  from 
Brussels  (Ajg  23)  James  came  without  delay,  travelling 
under  a  feigned  name  The  king  was  convalescent  wliMi 
he  irrned  ind  it  Wis  soon  after  deemed  advisable  that  both 
Jimes  and  Monmouth  should  quit  the  kingdom.  They 
Went  to  the  Low  Countries  but  soon  after^  the  duke  of 
"iork  returned  ind  jrot  fermisaion  to  reside  in  Scotland, 
whither  he  rei  iired  without  del  ij 

When  the  new  p-irhament  met  (Oct  17  )  it  presented  the 
same  compositiort   as  the  preceding  one   Md  Shaflesbiiry 
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i^hom  tlie  king  had  just  deprived  of  his  office  in  tjie  council, 
looked  forward  to  vengeance  on  the  court  by  means  of  it. 
Bnt  to  his  dismay,  the  king  prorogued  it  the  very  day  it  met ; 
and  successive  prorogations  prevented  its  reassembling  for  a 
twelvemonth,  Chafles,  before  he  ventured  on  this  step,  had 
agreed  with  Louis  for  a  pension  of  a  million  of  livrea  a  year 
for  three  years,  and  thus  thought  himself  independent.  But 
the  treaty  had  not  been  signed,  and  Louis  now  wanted  to 
add  some  more  conditions.  These  Charles  rejected,  and  he 
e  but  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  brother 
j  income ;  and  this  he  tried  to  do  rather 
than  meet  his  parliament, 

Shaftesbury  now  tried  various  espedients  to  rouse  the  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  old  cerempny  of  burning  the  pope  was 
performed  in  London  (Nov.  17)  with  more  tlian  usual  pomp 
and  espeoae.  Immediately  after,  Monmouth  returned  with- 
out permission ;  and  though  the  king  ordered  him  to  depart, 
and  deprived  bim  of  all  his  employments,  he  remained  iit 
defiance  of  him,  and  went  on  in  his  endeavors  to  gain  the 
popular  favor.  A  pamphlet  called  '  An  Appeal  from  the  Coun- 
try tp  the  City,  etc.,'  was  also  put  forth,  in  which  the  claims  of 
Monmouth  were  warmly  advocated,  and  great  stress  was  laid 
on  the  maxim  that  "  the  worst  title  makes  the  best  king." 

But  the  grand  expedient  was,  to  pour  in  petitions  from  all 
parts  to  the  king  lo  allow  the  parliament  to  sit  at  the  end  of 
he  first  prorogation.  To  stem  this  torrent,  when  it  began 
lo  appear  formidable,  the  king  put  forth  a  proclamation 
(Dec.  12)  threatening  with  punishment  al!  who  should  sub- 
scribe  them  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  immediate  effect  was  extraordinary ;  the  dormant  loyalty 
of  the  nation  was  awakened,  and  from  all  sides  counter-ad- 
dresses poured  in,  expressing  the  deepest  respect  for  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  abhorrence  of  the  practices  of  those  w.ho 
sought  to  limit  it.  The  two  opposite  parties  were  at  first 
named  'Petitioners'  and  '  Abhorrers;'  but:these  soon  gave 
place  to  the  titles  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  which  have  con- 
tiuued  to  designate  the  two  rival  parties  in  the  state  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  popular  party  were  called  by  their 
opponents  Whigs,  as  being  akin  in  their  sentiments  to  the 
Scottish  fanatics  who  were  thus  named;  they  retaliated  by 
styling  them  Tories,  as  resembling  the  popish  robbers  of  this 
name  in  Ireland. 

The  king  was  now  emboldened  to  recall  the  dyke  of  York 
to  court,  (Jar.  98,  1680.)  Russell,  Cavendish,  Capel,  and 
Powie  forthwith  tendered  their  resignation  as  members  of 
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the  counti],  which  the  king  said  he  accepleJ  "  with  all  hia 
heart,"  speaking  no  doubt  most  sincerely.  The  duke's  iu- 
fiuence  immediately  appeared.  There  had  long  been  great 
talk  of  a  black  box,  containing  the  king's  marriage  contract 
with  Monmoutli's  mother,  said  to  bare  been  left  by  the  late 
bishop  of  Durham  in  charge  of  hts  son-in-law  sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  and  Chat  many  persons  had  seen  and  read  the  con- 
tract. All  these  persons  were  now  esamined  before  the 
privy-council,  and  they  disclaimed  al!  knowledge  of  the 
boK  or  the  contract.  Two  royal  declarations  were  then  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  king  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
beeii  contracted  or  married  to  any  one  but  the  queen. 

Shaftesbury's  next  measure  was  a  bold  one.  Accompanied 
by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  lords  Hussell,  Cavendish, 
and  others,  among  whom  was  Titus  Oates,  he  went  (June 
26)  to  Westininater-bali  and  presented  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  grand  jury  for  recusancy.  He-  was  defeated  by  a  strata- 
gem of  the  chief-justice,  who  suddenly  dismissed  the  jury ; 
but  his  principal  object  was  attained  ■  be  convinced  hia  party 
that  he  WHS  resolved  to  seek  p     m  d 

While  thpse  various  poli  h 

lives  of  persons  continued        b         d  d         d 

time  lord  Castlemain  and  tl  P  w 

of  the  catholic  lords  in  the  T  w      w  d  b       n 

named  Dangerfield,  and  sir  Tb  G  g       and 

of  the  catholic  gentry  of  ¥     k  by  B 

Dangerfield,  a  man  of  ir  h  k 

the  informers,  had   been  in    h  u    u 

what  was  called  the  Meal-    b  P  Th  w  g 

become  acquainted  with  one  Mrs,  Celher,  a  catholic,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  a  midwife,  conceived  the  idea  of 
fabricating  a  pioi  of  the  presbyterians  against  (he  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Cellier,  through  lady  Powis,  introduced  him  to 
lord  Peterborough,  who  brought  him  to  the  duke  of  York. 
That  prince  gave  him  twenty  guineas,  ind  he  had  forty  from 
the  king,  with  whom  also  he  had  an  interview.  At  his  in- 
stigation the  revenue  officers  were  sent  to  search  for  smug- 
gled lace  in  the  lodgings  of  colonel  Mansel,  who,  he  said, 
was  to  be  quarter-master  of  the  presbyterian  army,  and 
behind  hia  bed  they  found  a  parcel  of  treasonable  papers. 
As  these  were  manifest  forgeries,  Dangerfield  was  committed 
to  Newgate,  and  there  he  said  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
the  papists  to  forge  the  plot,  and  to  assassinate  the  king  and 
lord  Shaftesbury.  He  asserted  that  documents  corroboratory 
of  his  confession  would  be  found  hid  in  a  meat-tub  in  Mrs 
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Cellier's  house  ;  and  ihere  they  certainly  were  found.  The 
juries,  however,  both  on  her  trial  and  on  that  of  Jord  Castie- 
main,  refused  to  give  credit  lo  Dangerfield.  The  whol« 
affair  is,  as  uauaJ,  involved  iu  mystery;  the  catholics  may 
have  endeavored  to  get  up  a  counter-plot;  the  Monmouth 
party  may  have  sought  by  means  of  a  sham-plot  to  cast  odium 
on  the  duke  of  York.  All  parlies  at  this  time,  iu  their 
anxiety  about  ends,  were  but  too  indifferent  as  to  meaiip. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  duke  of  York  was  now  greatly 
increased  in  strength.  Two  of  the  ministers,  Godolphiu 
and  Sunderland,  had  joined  it;  and  the  duchess  of  Ports 
mouth,  menaced  with  impeachment,  had,  through  lord 
Howard  of  Eserick,  entered  into  the  league,  on  condition 
of  all  proceedings  being  dropped.  She  was  employed  to  offer 
the  kincT  over  whom  she  had  great  influence,  a  large  sum 
of  moi    y      d   h    p  w        1  ing  his  successor. 

Whe     h  1      tl  t  ng  of  parUameni  drew  nigh, 

the  opp  t  th     d  k       f  Tiork  labored  to  impress  on 

the  ki  d    h  SB  y  of  his  return   to  Scotland. 

To  th      tl      d  k  y    dverse,  as  he  knew  that  his 

presen  d  h     f       d    and  kept  his  brother  steady. 

He  was,  hose  ,  hi  g  d  y  Id,  and  he  departed,  (Oct. 
2i),)  the  king  having  promised  not  to  give  up  any  of  the 
richts  of  the  crown,  and  to  dissolve  the  parliament  if  it 
sbould  attempt  to  impeach  him.  James,  however,  did  not 
trust  alone  to  the  royal  resolution ;  sooner  than  forego  his 
right  to  the  succession,  he  was  prepared  lo  rekindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  and  at  the  head  of  his  partisans  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  bid  the  king  deSance."  Louis,  constant 
to  hia  plan  of  weakening  England,  directed  Barillon  to  en- 
courage him  by  offers  of  assistance. 

The  day  after  the  duke's  departure,  (2lst,)  the  parliament 
met.  No  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  grand  question, 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke.  Dangerfteld  appeared  before  them, 
{26th,)  and  his  account  of  the  duke's  knowledge  of  his  forg- 
ing the  plot  and  encouraging  him  to  kill  the  king,  found  re.d  or 
affected  belief.  Lord  Itusseli  then  moved  a  resolution  "  to 
take  into  consideration  how  to  suppress  popery  and  to  pre- 
vent a  popish  successor."  The  tesolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  On  the  succeeding  days,  the  deposition  of  Ikdioe 
on  his  death-bed  was  read,  and  Dugdale,  Prance,  and  another 
witness  were  heard,  and  the  bouse  voted  (Nov.  2)  that  a  bill 

•  "  II  est  pecaUB#  que  I'autoritit  royale  ne  se  peut  retablir  en  Angle 
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shouiil  be  introduced  to  disable  the  duke  of  York  from  ''uc 
deilins  to  the  cro»  n 
Bellies  the  thick  fiad  thm  supporter  ol  the  court  and 
country  paflies  there  «as  m  the  house  a  third  part^  n  ore 
respectable  perhaps  than  either,  named  the  Pirly  loUnt 
1  e  the  innependent  members  who-ie  weight  could  incline 
the  beam  to  either  side      1  hese  united  now  with  tl  e  whi,, 

Qnd    to    intimidate   the   court  parly     the    same  tBClics      vete 

resorted  to  as  in  the  beginning  ot  the  parliament  of  1040 
They  ciused  petitions  agiinat  tleir  returns  to  be  pre^sented 
and  hivi  g  \oled  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  ol  the  sub- 
jects to  petition  the  king  to  call  a  parhaoient  as  i<  it  1)1 
lowed  b)  natural  consequence  that  the;  have  no  right  to 
petition  lor  the  reierae  they  torthHith  fell  on  the  Abhjr 
rers  They  expelled  sir  George  Withers  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  what  other  member',  had  been  gu  It) 
of  a  like  oflence  They  Inghtened  the  recorder  sir  Geor  e 
Teffreys  into  a  resignation  of  his  office  which  the)  pr) 
cured  for  Mr  George  Treby  Tlieir  officers  were  =ent  all 
through  England  to  take  Abhorrers  into  custody  Tl  p 
Ddtion  seemed  to  be  once  more  menaced  with  the  yoke  of 
an  arbitnrv  parliament  but  Mr  &ti«ell  a  gentleman  of 
Exeter  ha*ing  refused  to  submit  to  the  sergfai  t  al  arms 
they  discovered  thnt  thej  were  exceeding  their  power*  an  I 
they  quietly  receded  from  their  ptetenaious 

The  bill  of  e\clu=iion  was  introduced  on  the  4th  It  n  I'l 
supported  by  lord  Russell  and  the  other  popular  leader-i 
It  WIS  opposed  by  sir  Leoline  Jenkmi  Laurence  Hide 
Seymour  Temple  and  otheis  The  king  sent  a  me'isnge 
ntimatmg  tbit  he  nould  not  consent  to  altei  the  •^ucce'-- 
sion  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  and  the  bill  passed 
(15ih)  by  a  larcre  majority  It  was  carried  to  the  lird= 
(19th)  by  lord  Russell  When  he  read  out  the  title  tio'jf 
behmd  him  gave  a  loud  -beer.  It  was  supported  in  the 
lords  by  Shaftesbury  ami  Essex,  and  opposed  by  Halifax. 
The  king  canvassed  for  his  brother ;  the  bishops  were  true 
to  the  cause  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  majority,  63  to  30.*  Shaftesbury  then  proposed,  "  as 
tlip,  only  remaining  chance  for  liberty  and  religion,"  a  bill 
of  divorce.  But  to  this  Charles  was  as  adverse  as  ever;  he 
canvassed  against  it  also,  and  it  was  not  proceeded  with. 

*  Monmouth  very  ind 
knew  no  ether  way  lo  pi 
Ihp  duke  of  York.    The  kiii|,  in  a  loud  whisper,  likened  this  to  the 
tiss  of  Jadaa. 
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replied;  and  three  days  after,  (7th,)  the  lords  reassembled 
to  give  sentence,  and  out  of  eighty-six  peers,  fifty-fire  pro- 
nounced him  guilty.  When  brought  in  and  informed  of  the 
teauk,  he  said,  "  God's  holy  name  be  praised  !  I  confess  1 
am  surprised  at  it;  but  God's  holy  will  be  done  and  your 
lordships' ;  i  will  not  murmur  at  it."  He  requested  to  have 
liberty  to  see  his  wife,  children,  and  friends  during  the  shi)rt 
time  he  had  to  live.  His  request  was  granted,  and  it  wns 
added  that  they  wouid  intercede  with  his  majesty  to  remit 
all  the  sentence  except  the  beheading.  He  burst  into  tears. 
"  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  your  justice,  but  yoiir  kind- 


bishop  of  London  and  Dr.  Burnet. 

arguments  on  religious  topics  attentively,  but  said   he 

no  time  now  for  controversy,  and  they  had  (he  good  s 
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not  to  urge  him.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  design 
against  the  Jife  of  the  king  ;  bui  he  said  he  oould  discover 
many  other  things  for  which  the  duke  would  never  forgive 
him.  At  Ills  desire  Burnet  spoke  to  locd  Essex,  lord  Russell, 
and  sir  William  Jones,  and  thej  said  that  if  he  told  wisut  he 
knew  of  the  designs  of  the  papists,  and  "  more  pariicularly 
concerning  the  duke,"  they  would  endeavor  to  have  him 
excused  from  confeasing  what  related  to  himself.  He  said 
to  Buvnet,  "  What  if  I  should  name  some  who  have  now 
great  credit,  but  had  once  engaged  to  serve  tlieir  desigust  " 
The  other  advised  him  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

Lord  Stafford  was  immediately  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  (18th.)  He  related  the  various  projects  of 
the  catholics  for  the  security  and  advancement  of  (heir  re- 
ligion. As  they  conceived  this  could  only  be  done  by  means 
of  a  toleration,  he  said  that  their  last  plan  had  been  a  coali- 
tion with  the  country  party,  which  was  approved  of  both  by 
the  duke  and  lord  Shafiesbury.  But  when  he  named  the 
last,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  the  house  would  hear  him 
no  more.  He  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  that  very 
day  the  order  for  his  execution  was  issued  to  the  sheriffs. 
These  were  Bethel  and  Cornish,  two  Independents,  and 
creatures  of  Shaftesbury.  They  questioned,  it  is  not  known 
why,  the  validity  of  the  writ,  as  it  was  the  house  of  lords, 
not  the  king,  that  had  sentenced  him,  The  lords,  when 
applied  to,  (21st,)  said  "  the  king's  writ  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  " 
but  Dot  satisfied  with  this,  the  sheriffs  caused  the  commons 
to  be  asked  whether  the  king  or  even  the  lords  can  order  the 
execution;  and  whether  the  king  can  remit  a  part,  or  if  a 
part,  why  not  the  whole,  of  tlie  sentence.  The  commons 
got  over  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that  "  the  house  was  con- 
tent that  the  sheriffs  should  execute  William,  late  viscount 
Stafforii,  by  severing  his  head  from  hia  body  only."  We 
fear,  to  the  disgrace  of  oi:r  nature,  that  the  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  al  the  request  of  the  peers,  was  the  motive  of  these 
political  nnd  religious  fanatics  for  questioning  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  crown.* 

Lord  Stafford  was  beheaded  (29th)  on  Tower-  lill.     When 

•  ERhnrd  says,  that  lord  Rusaell  was  "one  of  those  wlio,  witJi  the 
sheriiB,  questioned  the  king's  puwer  in  ollowing  lliat  !ord  to  be  only 
beheaded ;  "  and  that,  on  a  similar  melinohoiy  occasion,  CharlBs  said, 
"  My  l:iTd  Russell  will  now  see  tliat  I  have  a  power  to  change  his  sen* 
tence.  Foi  expresses  no  doubt  of  (he  truth  nf  this  charge  against 
lord  BuBsell,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  hie  fear  of  (he  king's  eetnhhshmg 
a  precedent  of  pardoning  in  eases  of  impeachment," 


he  first  appeared,  a  few  groans  and  yells  were  raised ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  the  spectators  was  respectful,  and 
most  of  them  took  off  their  hats.  He  spolte  at  some  length 
in  vindication  of  his  innoceoce,  and  the  generous  populace 
cried  out,  'We  believe  jou,  my  lord  God  ble^s  you,  nij 
lord  !  "     He  laid  down  his  head,  and  one  stroke  terinmated 


Of  lord  Stafford  s  mnocence  there  cannot,  we  think,  be 
even  the  shade  of  a  doubt  on  any  imparlnl  mind  But  the 
wliig  party  ire  perhap"  unjustly  loaded  with  the  odium  of 
his  death  ,  foi  it-  true  Cdu&e  seems  io  have  been  the  preva- 
lent delusion  which  darkened  even  the  clearest  understand- 
ings. The  whigs  were  a  minority  in  the  houae  of  lords, 
which  condemned  him  The  chnncelior,  and  the  duke  of 
Liuderdile,  and  other  ministers  of  the  crown  voted  him 
guilty  while  HoUjs  and  Halifax  voted  in  his  fa\or  Four 
ol  hi's  own  kinsmen,  the  How arda,  voted  againat  him  but 
rtiiother  of  thera  lord  Arundel,  though  at  enmity  with  him, 
voted  m  the  minority  As  for  the  king,  he  showed  the  ut- 
most indifference  The  duke  of  York  did  perhaps  aJ!  he 
could  lor  the  unlortunate  nobleman. 


CHAPTER.   XVI. 

CHARLES    II.     (CONTIBBED.) 

IG31— 16So. 


The  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  the  present  session 
strongly  reminded  men  of  the  days  of  1641.  Thus  they  re- 
fused the  king  supplies  unless  he  would  assent  (o  the  exclu- 
sion-bill ;  they  impeached  four  of  the  judges ;  they  resolved 
(hat  several  persons,  whom  they  named,  ought  to  be  removed 
from  public  employments;  and  that  any  member  of  their 
house  who  should  accept  a  plac«,  or  the  promise  of  one, 
Bhould  be  expelled,  etc.  The  king  and  his  ministers  be- 
came alarmed;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  prorogue  the 
parliament,  and  it  was  finally  dissolved,  (Jan.  18,  1681,)  and 
another  summooed  to  meet  two  months  thence  at  Oxford. 

Oxford  was  selected  from  a  recollection  of  the  aid  which 
the  commons  had  derived  from  the  city  of  London  in  1641 
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A  petition,  Mgiied  b}  sutteen  peers,  against  the  holding  uf 
parlnmein  in  thit  city,  wai  presented  by  loid  Eisex  bul 
without  effect  The  king,  to  nnute  his  independence  ol 
the  commons,  entered  mto  a  new  treaty  with  Louis  for  a 
ppn«ion  for  a  term  of  three  years  To  this  lie  Ind  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  duke  ot  York,  who  on  his  part  was 
m  iking  every  preparation  for  an  appeal  to  armi 

When  the  day  lor  tlie  meeting  of  parliament  drew  nigh, 
the  liing  set  out  lor  Oxlord,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  horae 
Moat  ot  the  members  who  repaired  thither  were  armed, 
both  them-'elvea  and  their  seivints  Those  of  the  city  of 
London  were  followed  by  a  train  oa  horseback,  with  blue 
ribbons  round  their  hats,  inscribed  with  "No  poperj  '  no 
slavery  ' '  The  members  returned  to  this  parliament  were 
in  general  those  who  had  sat  in  the  last. 

The  king,  being  now  in  no  dread  of  want  of  money,  ad- 
dressed the  two  houses  (Mar.  21)  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
He  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment, and  declared  that,  as  he  would  never  act  arbitrarily 
himself,  he  would  not  suffer  others  to  do  so ;  he  expressed 
his  rooted  dislike  to  the  exclusion-bill,  but  added,  that  he 
would  be  "  ready  to  hearken  to  any  expedient  by  which 
the  religion  might  be  preserved,  and  the  monarchy  not 
destroyed,"  in  case  of  a  popish  successor.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  commons,  however,  was  to  bring  in  again 
the  exclusion-bill,  but  the  debate  on  it  was  deferred  for  a 
few  days,  and  meantime  another  matter  occurred  to  occupy 
thei 


lere  was  an  Irish  catholic,  named  Fitzharris,  who  by 
means  of  his  cousin,  a  Mrs.  Wall,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  had  become  connected  with  the 
court.  He  cevoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  designs 
of  the  country  party,  and  his  services  were  at  one  time  re- 
warded by  the  king  with  a  present  of  250/.  Probably  with 
a  view  to  a  similar  reward,  Fitzharris  resolved,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  Everard,  a  Scotsman,  to  write  a  libel  on  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York.  When  it  was  written,  Fitzhar- 
ris hastened  with  a  copy  to  his  patroness,  perhaps  intending 
to  denounce  his  coadjutor  as  the  author;  but  (he  Scot  had 
been  too  wily  for  him,  having  concealed  sir  William  Waller, 
A  magistrate,  and  two  others,  behind  the  hangings  in  the 
room  where  they  were  composing  it.  Fitzharris  was  there- 
fore committed  to  Newgate  ;  and  now,  seeing  himself  in  real 
danger,  he  pretended  that  he  could  make  important  discov- 
eries of  the  designs  of  the  duke  of  York.     The  king,  observ- 
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iiig  that  the  exchi^ionials  nere  preparing  to  make  use  of 
him,  had  him  remused  lo  the  Tower,  and  directed  the  attor- 
ney-general to  indict  him  for  treason.  The  commons,  how- 
ever, believing,  or  pretending,  tliat  this  was  a  continuation 
of  the  popish  plot,  and  that  the  object  of  the  crown  was  to 
deprive  lliem  of  the  bentht  of  Fitzharris's  revelations,  de- 
termined on  impeaching  him  beibre  the  lords.  The  peers, 
when  the  impeai,hment  was  brought  up,  decided  not  to 
entertain  it ,  ind  the  commons,  in  a  fury,  voted  their  bo 
doing  to  be  a  deniil  of  justice  and  a  violation  of  the  con- 


That  lery  diy  (26th)  the  debate  on  the  exclusion -bill 
came  on,  and  one  of  the  ministers  proposed  the  '  expedient,' 
at  which  the  king  hi6  hinted  This  was,  that  the  duke 
sbould  only  have  the  title  of  king,  and  be  banished  to  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  loiles  from  England,  while  the  prin- 
cess of  Oiatige  should  administer  the  government  as  regent. 
After  a  loHji  debate  the  expedient  was  rejected,  and  it  was 
resolved  lo  proceed  with  ihe  exclusion- bill.  Two  days  after, 
(28th,)  as  they  were  engaged  m  the  second  reading,  they 
were  suddenly  summoned  to  the  house  of  lords.  They  found 
the  king  seated  on  the  throne,  and,  after  a  brief  address,  he 
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preteiided  zual  for  protestantism.  This  was  Oliver  Plunket, 
titular  prelate  of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  accused  of  a  share  in 
what  was  called  the  Irish  plot  for  setting  up  popery  in  that 
country  by  means  of  a  Freoch  army.  The  witnesaea  against 
him  were  mostly  priests  whom  he  had  censured  for  their 
lewdness  and  profligacy.  Though  five  weeks  were  giteii 
hini  to  bring  over  his  witness*is,  various  circumstatices  con- 
curred to  delay  them,  and  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  tlie 
evidence  against  him  bnt  his  simple  assertion.  With  his 
last  breath  he  solemnly  declared  his  innocence,  and  no  one, 
we  believe,  has  ever  doubted  of  it.  We  cannot  conceive 
any  thing  more  appalling  than  the  conduct  of  the  king  in 
signing  the  warrant  for  the  "death  of  this  upright  prelate,  with 
no  other  view  than  the  retention  of  his  present  popularity, 
for  he  had  now  no  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  to  fear  :  he  had 
completely  stricken  down  his  foes. 

The  very  next  day  (2d)  Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  witnesses  against  him  were  some  of  the  scoun- 
drels whom  he  had  himself  encouraged  in  the  affair  of  the 
Irish  plot.  The  court  party  lent  all  the  aid  in  their  power 
to  crush  this  formidable  intriguer,  and  the  witnesses  swore 
most  manfully ;  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill.  The 
hall  rang  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  bonfires  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  succeeded,  (Nov.  24.)  It  is  true,  that  the 
sheriffi*,  who  were  of  the  country  party,  had  been  careful  in 
selecting  the  jury,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  evidence 
was  utterly  incredible. 

The  greater  part  of  ihe  gang  of  informers  had  now  veered 
round  to  the  court.  On  the  trial  of  one  College,  Turberville 
and  Dugdale  were  arrayed  against  Oales  and  others  of  the 
crew.  College,  named  the  '  Protestant  Joiner,'  from  his 
zeal  and  his  trade,  was  charged  with  having  gone  armed  to 
Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  others,  with  the  design  of  seiz- 
mg  the  person  of  the  king.  The  London  grand  jury  ignored 
the  bill ;  but  that  of  Oxfordshire  having  found  a  true  bill 
against  him,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  (Aug.  31.)     It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  he 


The  prince  of  Orange  came  over  I 
the  king  at  Windsor,  (.Tuly  34.)  His  objects  were  to  induce 
his  uncle  to  succor  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  summon  a  parliament.  He  strongly,  it  is  said,  ex- 
pressed his  dislike  of  restrictions  on  the  riglits  of  the  crown, 
but,  with  the  king's  permission,  he  undertook  to  confer  on 
the  subject  with  the  popular    «adera.     What  was  the  result 
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of  the  conferences  is  not  known.  The  prince  was,  aa  usual, 
invited  to  dine  with  the  city;  but  the  king,  on  being  informed 
of  it,  summoiifid  hiin  down  to  Windsor,  so  thai  he  was  una- 
ble to  take  advantage  of  the  iuvitalion.  After  a  short  stay 
in  England  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  (Aug.  5.)  * 

During  the  last  year  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism  in  Scotland,  which  gave  occasion  to  (he 
exercise  of  the  usual  barbarities  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Cargili  and  Cameron,  two  of  the  ministers  who  had 
escaped  to  the  continent  after  the  affair  of  Both  well-bridge, 
having  returned,  collected  some  of  their  followers,  who,  from 
the  latter,  have  been  named  Cameronians.  At  Sanquhar 
{June  22)  Cameron  read,  and  'then  affixed  to  the  market- 
cross,  a  declaration  stating  that  Charles  Stuart  had,  by  hia 
perjury  and  tyranny,  forfeited  all  claim  to  their  allegiance. 
About  a  month  afte'r,  (July  20,)  they  and  sixty  or  seventy  of 
their  followers  were  surprised  by  three  troops  of  dragoons  at 
Aiadsmoss,  in  Kyle.  Cameron  and  his  brother  fell  brave- 
ly lighting  back  to  back ;  seven  more  were  slain,  and  sis- 
teen  made  prisoners,  all  of  whom,  ofconrse,  were  executed. 
Cargili,  who  had  escaped,  soon  after,  at  a  conventicle  in  the 
Torwood,  solemnly  excommunicated  tlieir  principal  perse- 
cutors by  name,  the  king  himself  included.  The  persecution 
was  redoubled,  and  both  men  and  women  were  executed. 
Tyranny  was  met  by  enthusiasm;  and  when  the  duke  of 
York,  on  his  return,  olTered  their  lives  to  the  Cameronians, 
if  on  the  scaffold  they  would  cry,  "God  iiless  the  king!" 
the  very  women  refused  to  lose  the  crown  of  martyrdom  by 
compliance. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  James 
obtained  permission  from  his  brother  to  hold  one  in  Scot- 
land. Its  first  act  was  to  confirm  all  the  laws  in  favor  of  the 
protestant  religion,  and  against  popery;  it  next  passed  one 
asserting  the  unalterable  right  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
A  test,  to  be  taken  by  all  persons,  was  then  framed;  the 
confession  of  faith  of  the  first  reforiiiersi  was  adopted  as  the 
Jcfiiiitinn  of  the  protestant  religion.  "A  long,  inconsistent 
oath,"  says  Laing,  "  was  prescribed,  to  ftdhere,  according  to 
this  obsolete  confession,  to  the  protestant  faith,  yet,  by  the 
recognition  of  supremacy,  to  coaform  to  whatever  religion 


•  The  prince  told  Burnet  that  the  king  said  ti 
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the  king  might  appoint ;  to  preseive  the  former  presbytenaii 
discipline,  yet  to  attempt  no  alteration  in  the  present  episco- 
piii  Ibrm  of  the  church ;  to  abjure  the  doctrines  and  renounce 
the  right  of  resifitaace,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a  religious 
duty,  incumbent  by  the  confession  on  good  subjects,  to  re* 
press  the  tjrauuy  and  resist  the  oppression  of  kings," 

No  conscientious  man  of  any  party  could  take  this  oath 
in  its  literal  sense.  By  dint,  however,  of  explanations,  the 
episcopal  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  eighty  honest  men, 
who  valued  their  souls  more  than  their  livings,  were  induced 
to  take  this  presbyterian  engagement.  The  presbyteriana 
mostly  declined  it,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  resigned  his 

office  rather  than  take  It.  The  earl  of  Argyle  subscribed  it, 
with  an  explanation  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  pre- 
cluded from  attempting  any  alteration  "  which  he  thought  of 
advantage  to  tjie  church  or  state,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
protestant  religion  and  his  loyalty."  This  was  accepted  at 
the  time ;  but  he  was  called  on  to  qualify  a  second  time,  and 
hia  explanation  was  then  refused  and  he  was  committed  to 
h  (N       9 )     A  g  m         against  him  of 
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g  h  aw,  lady  Sophia 

L  H  w  Lo  ere  he  remained 

m  d  g  er   to    Holland, 

g  fi     dish  barbarity  to 

S  L    d  publicly  whipped 

through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh!  The  duke,  who  had 
some  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  replied  that  "  (hey  were 
not  used  to  deal  so  cruelly  with  ladies  in  his  country." 

Laing  truly  observes,  that  "  there  was  nothing  similar  to 
the  corruption  of  the  peers  and  jurors  of  Argyle,  except  the 
venal  evidence  allotted  in  England  to  the  vilest  of  mankind." 
The  objects  really  sought  were  the  ruin  of  the  head  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  and  the  division  of  his  spoils  among  tho 
duke's  friends.  The  pretext  employed  was,  the  necessity  of 
wresting  from  him  his  hereditary  jurisdictions,  but  these  he  had 
already  offered  to  surrender.  They  were  now,  together  with 
ihose  of  Monmouth  and  Hamilton,  who  would  not  take  the 
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teat,  parceled  out  among  the  creatures  of  the  court.  Ar 
gjle'a  estates  were  given  to  his  eldest  son. 

An  affair  of  no  slight  importajice  in  the  royal  mind,  the 
settling  a  pension  on  the  duchess  of  Portaraouth,  caused 
the  duke  of  York  to  be  itivited  to  Newmarket  early  in  the 
following  year,  (16S3.)  When  that  uecessary  matter  was 
arranged,  and  he  had  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, lie  returned  to  Scotland  to  settle  the  administration  in 
that  country.  But  the  Gloucester  frigate,  which  carried  him, 
struck  on  the  Lemon-and-ore  bank,  (May  6,)  and  was  lost, 
with  about  two  hundred  persona.  The  duke,  with  some  of 
his  friends,  escaped  in  the  barge,  and  the  generous  sailors, 
though  certain  of  their  own  death,  gave  a  loud  cheer  when 
they  saw  him  in  safety.*  He  brought  his  family  up  to  Loii- 
don,  and  resumed  his  residence  at  St.  James's,  (25th.) 

In  the  plan  of  despotism  which  was  now  matured,  there 
were  two  important  points  to  be  attained ;  the  one  was  to  be 
able  always  to  have  juries  who,  heedless  of  the  evidence, 
would  find  a  verdict  for  the  crown ;  the  other,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  use  of  parliaments,  to 
possess  the  power  of  nominating  a  majority  of  the  members. 
These  were  both  to  be  compassed  by  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  corporations.  It  was  resolved  to 
begin  with  the  city  of  London,  whoso  zeal  for  liberty  has 
always  been  conspicuous. 

It  iiad  been  the  custom  for  the  lord  mayor  to  designate 
one  of  the  sherifis  for  the  ensuing  year  by  drinking  to  him  at 
the  Bridge-house  feast,  and  this  choice  was  always  confirmed 
by  the  livery.  This,  however,  was  only  a  courtesy  on  their 
piirt,  for  by  the  charter  the  right  lay  in  the  citiaeus  at  large. 
The  practice  of  this  courtesy  had  for  some  years  ceased,  and 
since  1641,  both  the  sheriffs  had  been  chosen  by  the  cora- 
moii-hali.  Now,  however,  at  the  king's  desire,  it  was  re- 
newed, and  sir  John  Moore,  the  mayor,  drank  and  sent  the 
cup  to  Dudley  North,  brother  to  the  chief-justice.  On  the 
day  of  election,  the  whig  party  proposed  two  citizens,  named 
Papillon  and  Dubois,  and  demanded  a  poll.  The  lord  mayor, 
insisting  on  his  right  to  name  one,  refused,  and  adjourned 
the  court ;  but  the  sherifis  most  irregularly  continued  it,  and 
commenced  a  poll,  for  which  they  were  sent  next  (iay  to  ihe 
Tower.     The  contest  was  continued  for  some  months,  each 
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part}'  maintainii  g  its  claim.  Though  the  popular  c 
had  iramenso  majorities  at  the  polls,  the  court  r 
North  and  Rich,  were  finally  sworn  in ;  and  at  the  next 
election  for  lord  mayor,  the  court  succeeded  in  having  one 
of  its  party  placed  m  oftiue,  so  that  it  now  had  both  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  and  consequently  juries,  at  its  devotiou.  As  a 
proof  of  its  power  and  its  Tencelul  spirit,  Pilkiugton,  one  of 
the  late  sheri©,  being  charged  with  saying,  when  he  heard 
that  the  duke  was  returnmg,  "  He  has  already  burnt  (he  city, 
he  is  now  coming  to  cut  all  our  throats,"  was  sentenced  to 
pay  100,000^.  damjges  Sir  Patience  Ward,  a  former  lord 
mayor,  for  having  sworn  that  he  did  not  hear  Pilkington  use 
those  words,  was  sentenced  to  (he  pillory  for  perjury. 

But  a  more  deadly  blow  was  soon  aller  dimed  at  the  city. 
A  writ  of  inquiry,  or  Quo  warranto,  was  issued  against  it 
as  having  forfeited  its  charter  by  illegally  imposing  a  toll, 
aud  by  staking  scandalous  reflections  on  the  king  in  the 
petition  against  the  prorogation  in  1679.  The  case  was  ar- 
gued ill  the  court  of  king's- bench.  The  advocates  lor  the  city 
showed,  that  a  corporation  never  had  been,  and  could  noi 
be,  subject  to  forfeiture;  that  the  acts  with  which  the  city 
was  charged  were  both  legal,  but  that,  at  all  events,  the  per- 
sons who  did  them  should  be  punished,  and  not  the  inno- 
cent corporation.  But  the  judges  were  the  mere  tools  of  the 
crown,  and  judgment  was  given  {June  12,)  "that  the  fran- 
chise and  libetty  of  the  city  of  London  should  be  tiken  and 


lenders  of  the  popular  party  had  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
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consultations  s 
mem,  in  case, 

despotic  authority.  In  eonteinplation  of  the  necessity  of  an 
ulliiDute  appeal  to  force,  lliey  had  arranged  the  projeet  of  a 
simultaneous  rising  in  London  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  this  was  little  more  than  hypothetical,  for  lord 
Kssex  and  lord  Russell  were  men  of  too  much  prudence  and 
virtue  to  have  recourse  to  insurrection  without  a  stringent 
neeesaily,  and  a  chance  nearly  amounting  to  certainty.  The 
impetuous  Shaftesbury,  jnaddened  by  disappointment,  and 
fearful  of  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  was  urgent  for  imme- 
diate action ;  his  party  was,  as  he  thought,  strong  in  the  city, 
where  he  boasted  that  he  had  ten  thousand  '  brisk  boys,'  as 
he  called  them,  ready  to  fly  lo  arms -on  the  motion  of  his 
finger.  He  bad  of  course  several  subordinate  agents,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  colonel  Rumsey,  a  mau  who  had 
served  in  the  republican  army,  and  afterwards  in  Portugal ; 
Ferguson,  a  Scottish  independent  minister  ;  West,  a  lawyer ; 
and  Goodenough,  who  had  been  under-sheritf  to  Bethel;  but 
these  men  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the  other  pop- 
ilar  leaders.  Finding  his  proposals  rejected,  Shaftesbury  in 
Ilia  rage  and  fear  evea  ventured  to  think  of  a  rising  in  the  city 
tione ;  but  at  length,  seeing  no  hope  of  success,  he  retired 
10  Holland,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  he  died  at  the 
Hague  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the  2l8t  of  the  foUowmg 
(anuarv,  (llJflS.} 

Delivered  from  the  dangerous  impetuosity  of  Shaftesbury, 
ihe  Iriends  of  liberty  resolved  to  proceed  with  deliberation 

Corned  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Monmoitl  lords  Essex, 
Russell  and  Howard  of  Lscnck  \lgernon  Sidney,  and  John 
Urimpden  grand  on  of  the  great  patriot  Howard  was  a 
man  of  no  pn  iciple  but  he  was  a  bold  talker  and  he  had 
gained  ja  Essex  at  who  e  persuision  Russell  (who,  though 
he  was  his  first-cousin  disliked  him  eitremely)  consented  to 
admit  hiin  into  their  association  The  marquees  of  Win- 
ohester   Ford  lord  Grey   and  others   thou^^h  not  in  the  coun- 

It  was  pijpjsed  that  in  cise  ol  i  rising  t  should  also 
extend  to  Scotland  where  the  birbir  us  proceedings  of 
the  goserniient  were  oriMng  the  people  hilf  frantic.  Au 
agreement  wa*"  made  with  the  earl  of  ArTyle  who  was  in 
Holland  to  supply  him  with  fiOOl)/  to  enible  him  to  purchase 
arms  and  return  and  rai  e  ha  clansnen  Several  of  the 
Scodioli  njbilitj  d  id  gentrj    havit  g  reoolved  to  sell  their  es- 
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tates  and  seek  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  New  World, 
had  sent  agents  up  to  London  to  treat  with  the  patentees  of 
the  new  colony  of  Carolina,  With  these  men  the  council 
entered  into  communication,  and  thej  readily  engaged  in  the 
project.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1683,  when  it  was  discovered  :  nothing  had  been 
done,  nothing  even  determined  on ;  all  was  mere  speculation. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  the  following  manner.  Rum- 
sey,  West,  and  the  other  satellites  of  Shaftesbury  used  to 
hold  meetings  of  their  own,  in  which  there  was  frequent  talk 
of  "  lopping  the  two  sparks,"  as  West  expressed  it,  that  is, 
killing  the  king  and  duke.  West  spoke  of  doing  it  as  they 
were  going  to  or  from  the  playhouse,  as  then  he  said  "  they 
would  die  in  their  catling."  There  was  one  Rumbold,  an 
old  officer  of  Ctomwell's  army,  who  had  married  a  maltster's 
widow,  and  thus  become  master  of  a  house  called  the  Rye, 
near  Hoddesden  in  Herls,  close  by  which  the  king  used  to 
pass  on  his  wav  to  Newmarket.  He  happened  to  say  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  shoot  the  king  at  that  place. 
West  caught  at  the  idea,  and  hence  the  plot  was  named  Lht 
Ryehouse-plot.  In  this  case  also,  although  there  was  a  rea'. 
conspiracy,  nothing  was  actually  determined,  and  things  re- 
mained in  this  state  till  the  month  of  June,  when  on  the  very 
day  (I2th)  that  judgment  was  given  against  the  city,  one 
Josiah  Keeling,  a  sinking  merchant,  who  was  one  of  the 
confederates,  resolved  to  turn  informer.  He  went  to  Legge, 
DOW  lord  Dartmouth,  who  sent  him  to  secretary  Jenkins  ; 
and  on  the  information  which  he  gave,  rewards  were  offered 
for  nine  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  they  had  been  forewarned 
by  Kee'ing's  brother,  and  had  concealed  themselves.  Two 
days  afler,  West  and  Rumsey  came  in  and  surrendered  ;  and 
on  their  information,  together  with  that  of  one  Shepherd,  a 
wine-merchant,  Russell  and  Sidney  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Lord  Grey  was  arrested,  but  he  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  messenger;  the  duke  of  Monmouth  also 
escaped,  but  Howard  was  taken  concealed  in  a  chimney  in 
his  own  house.  To  save  hia  life,  he  discovered  all  that  he 
said  he  knew  and  on  his  information  lord  Essex  and  Hamp- 
d      w  1 

On  the  11  1  f  July  lord.  Russell  was  put  on  his  trial. 
Tt     mm     t  1  sted  he  looked  on  his  life  as  lost, 

nt  onuhf  n  n  da  that  any  thing  could  be  proved 
Bg    n  t  h  (    m  h     knowledge  of  what  witnesses  were 

c  p  hi      f  ai  d  of  the  vengeful  temper  oftheioyal 

brothers,     he  had  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to  anothei 
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with  him;  but  d    h  fi 

have  hia  friend  d  h  m  E 

gave  himself  by  fl  §      P 

lord  Russell,  an 

on  his  trial,  this  h 

He  was  constit  h  d    h  m 

of  his  having  be       b    m  P        g  H 
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been  m  irdered.  Lord  RuBl-cII,  the  day  before  his  own  dedth, 
described  hm  as  the  worthiest,  the  justest,  tiie  sincerest, 
and  most  concerned  for   the  public,  of  any  man   he   ever 

Lord  Russell  was  tried  at  the  Old  BaiJev  before  Pember- 
ton  chief  juBttce  of  the  co  imon  pleas  and  a  jury  ot  citi- 
zens Hit  admirable  wife  the  glory  ol  her  aex  *  buppre&snjg 
ail  womanish  fears  and  scruples  acted  a'<  his  secrelar)  on 
this  occasion  The  witnessBH  agaiii&t  him  were  Riimaej, 
Shepherd  ind  lord  Howard  The  hrst  deposed  to  i  meet 
mj  dt  Shepherd  '<  at  which  lord  Russeil  was  present  where 
there  was  a  conver'>ation  ibout  a  ruing  at  Taunton  and 
about  seizmg  the  guirds  at  the  Sivoy  and  the  Mens  in 
which  the  prisoner  took  a  part.  Shepherd  deposed  much 
to  the  same  etfett  Lord  Howard  was  next  examined  he 
BtUed  fhp  existence  ot  (he  council  of  six  of  which  lord 
Ru^isell  was  a  member  and  their  communication  with  Ar- 
gjle  in  1  the  Scots  and  he  deposed  to  two  meetmgs  at 
which  the  prisoner  w  as  present  one  being  at  lord  Russell  s 

Lord  Rissell  in  his  defence  acknowledged  thit  he  had 
been  at  Shepherds  but  accidpntally  he  said  hdiing  gone 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  taslmg  ao  ne  w  ues  Lord  \ti 
glesea  swore  that  lord  Howard  siid  to  the  earl  of  Bedford 
in  his  presence,  "I  know  nothing   against  jour  son  or  any 
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body  else  of  such  a  barbarous  design,  and  there  "ore  youi 
lordship  raaj  be  comforted  in  it."  Mr.  Howard  and  Dr. 
Burnet  also  proved  that  Howard  had  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  plot.  Howard  was  reexamined,  and  he  explained 
what  lord  Anglesea  had  heard,  by  sayiDg  it  waa  his  object 
at  that  time  to  outface  the  king  for  himself  and  his  party, 
Pemberton  treated  the  prisoner  with,  much  more  moderation 
and  decorum  than  was  usual  at  that  time,  and  his  charge 
was  such  as  might  have  produced  an  acquittal  from  an  im- 
p  irtnl  jury;  but  the  preseat  one  had  been  selected  by  North 
and  Rich,  and  they  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  (14th,)  sentence  of  death  by  hanging,  quar- 
terinif  etc.,  was  passed  on  him.  The  king  afterwards  com- 
muted this  sentence  to  decapitation,  saying  sarcastically,  (if 
Ech-ird  may  be  credited,)  "  Lord  Russell  shall  now  lind  that 
I  am  poivsessed  of  thai  prerogative  which  in  the  case  of  lord 
'Stafford  he  thought  proper  to  deny  me." 

Lord  Russell  was  now  placed  in  Newgate,  where  be  had 
the  constant  attendance  of  dean  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Burnet. 
Every  effort  waK  made  to  save  his  life;  his  father  is  said  to 
have  offered  the  king  100,000^.  for  his  pardon  ;  hut  the  re- 
ply  was,  "he  would  not  purchase  bis  own  and  his  subjects' 
blood  at  so  easy  a  rate."  Lord  Dartmouth  urged  on  the 
king  the  impolicy  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  so  great 
and  numerous  a.  family  as  the  Russells,  and  hinted  that  some 
regard  was  due  to  ihe  daughter  of  Southampton  and  her  chil- 
dren. But  mercy,  magnanimity,  or  gratitude  had  no  place 
in  the  bosom  of  Charles ;  he  answered,  "  All  that  is  true,  but 
it  is  as  true  that  if  I  do  not  lake  his  life  he  will  soon  have 
mine."     Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  friends, 


denied  having  any  thought  against  his  life,  or  design  to 
change  the  government;  he  excused  bis  opposition  to  fhe 
last  on  the  plea  of  principle.  He  offered  to  live  any  where 
tlie  king  should  appoint,  and  engage  never  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  England.     Both  petitions  were  slighted. 

The  week  which  passed  between  the  sentence  and  the 
death  of  this  virtuous  nobleman  is  a  beautiful  scene  to  con- 
template. His  own  serene  and  cheerful  piety,  the  zealous 
affection  of  his  incomparable  wife,  and  the  sincere  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  a.l  combine  to  raise  our  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  our  nature.  He  spoke  to  Burnet  of  his  death  as 
giving  him  leas  apprenension  than  the  drawing  of  ft  tooth; 
it  was  only,  he  said,  being  gazed  at  by  his  friends  and  ene 
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ord  Catendish  hafing  seni 
3  propose  changing  olo'tlies  with  him,  and  remaining  in  the 
jrison  while  he  made  his  escape,  he  smiled,  sent  him  his 
thanks,  but  said  he  would  make  no  escape.  He  dined  and 
supped  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  talked  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  in  his  usual  easy  manner.  As  Saturday  was  the 
day  appointed  lor  his  execution,  he  received  the  sacrament 
oil  Friday  morning  from  Tillotson,  and  Burnet  afterwards 
preached  two  sermons  before  him.  He  said,  "  he  could 
not  pretend  to  such  high  joys  and  longings,  {as  the  preacher 
had  spoken  of,)  but  an  entire  resignation  of  himself  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  a  perfect  serenity  of  his  mind."  After 
dinner  he  saw  and  took  leave  of  his  children;  at  supper  he 
ivas  SI)  cheerful  as  to  amaze  Bnrnet.  He  had  said  to  his 
wife,  "Stay  and  sup  with  me;  let  us  eat  our  last  earthly 
food  together."  A  little  before  she  went  away,  he  took  hei 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "This  flesh  you  now  feel,  in  a  few- 
hours  must  be  cold."  At  ten  o'clock  she  rose  to  depart; 
he  kissed  her  four  or  five  times ;  she  controlled  her  feelings 
so  as  not  to  add  to  his  distress,  and  they  parted  in  silence. 
When  she  was  gone,  "Now,"  said  he,  "the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past ; "  and  he  continued  for  a  long  time  dilating 
on  her  many  virtues  and  perfections.  Observing  that  it 
rained  hard,  he  said,  "Such  a  rain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a 
great  show,  which  is  a  dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day." 

At  twelve  he  went  to  bed,  desiring  to  be  called  at  four. 
He  was  asleep  when  his  servant  came,  and  he  fell  asleep 
acrain  while  he  was  preparing  his  things  for  him  to  dress. 
He  prayed  several  times  with  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  and 
also  by  himself  He  wound  up  his  wa.ch,  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  latter,  and  then  said,  "I  have  done 
with  time,  now  eternity  comes."  As  he  came  down,  he 
met  lord  Cavendish,  and  took  leave  of  him,  but  then  turned 
hiick  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  attending  more  to  his 
religion.  He  rode  in  his  own  carriage  to  Lincoln's-Ian 
fiplils,  where  he  was  to  die.  Tillotson  and  Burnet  observed 
that  he  was  singmg  to  himself;  on  their  inquiry,  he  said  it 
was  the  119th  Psalm,  tint  he  should  sing  better  very  soon. 
As  tliey  turned  down  Little  dueen-street,  he  looked  toward 
his  own  house,  and  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye;  he  said,  "  I  have 
often  turned  to  the  other  hand  with  great  comfort,  but  now 
turn  to  this  with  greafor."  He  expressed  his  wonder  at  see- 
ing so  great  a  crowd  assembled.  He  addressed  the  sheritF 
brfefly,  and  delivered  him  a  written  speech,  prayed  by  him- 
lelf,  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  at  the  second 
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Btrolie  it  was  severed  from  his  body.  The  paper  which  he 
gave  the  sheriff,  and  which  contained  the  vindication  of  ills 
conduct,  had  been  already  sent  to  the  printer's,  and  in  less 
thai)  an  hour  it  was  sold  through  the  cilj,  to  the  great  aii- 
noyaiioe  of  the  court. 

On  occasions  like  the  present,  there  will  always  be  found 
parties  ready  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  prevailing  power,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  truth,  justice,  and  all  that  is  valuable  to  man. 
The  university  of  Oxford  now  took  the  lead  in  the  career 
of  adulation.  The  very  day  on  which  the  blood  of  Russell 
was  shed,  it  passed  a  decree,  in  which,  assuming  the  truth 
of  the  plot  to  assassinate  that  sacred  person  who  was  the 
''breath  of  their  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  they 
proceeded,  "to  the  honor  of  the  holy  nnd  undivided  Trini- 
ty," etc.,  to  decree  twenty-four  propositions,  taken  from  the 
works  of  Jesuits  and  protestants  alike,  to  be  "  false,  seditious, 
and  impious,  and  most  of  them  heretical  and  blasphemous, 
and  destructive  to  ail  government  in  church  and  state." 
Among  these  atrocious  doctrines  are  the  following  :  Ail 
civil  authority  is  derived  originally  from  the  people.  There 
is  a  mutual  compact,  tacit  or  express,  between  a  prince  and 
his  subjects;  and  if  he  perform  not  his  duty,  they  are  dis- 
charged from  theirs.  The  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the 
three  estates,  king,  lords,  and  commons;  the  king  has  but 
a  coordinate  power,  and  may  be  overruled  by  the  other  two 
3t  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  ere  five  years  were  passed, 
this  loyal  university  actually  gave  its  plate  to  aid  in  dethron- 
ing an  anointed  of  the  Lord!  This  should  teach  learned 
bodies  (o  use  more  caution  in  their  public  proceedings,  and 
to  he  sure  that  the  language  which  they  speak  be  that  of 
truth  and  soberness,* 

Essex  and  Russell  were  now  removed ;  the  fate  of  Sidney 
was  next  to  be  decided.  Jeffreys,  infamous  for  brutality  and 
cruelty,  had  lately  been  made  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  it  was  before  him  that  Sidney  was  tried,  (Nov. 
21.)  The  only  witness  against  him  was  lord  Howard;  but 
two  were  required  by  the  law,  and  the  records  of  legal  in- 
iquity will  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
deficiency  was  supplied.  Among  the  prisoner's  papers  had 
been  found   a  manuscript  treatise  on  government,  written 


"  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  designah 
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Bome  time  before,  arid  never  published;  it  contained  some 
i)f  the  doctrines  lately  condemned  at  Oxford,  but  which, 
even  Hume  sfiys,  were  "  such  as  the  best  and  most  dutiful 
subjects  in  all  ages  have  been  known  to  embrace."  This 
dumb  evidence  was  pronounced  by  Jeffreys  to  be  equivalent 
to  two-and-twenty  witnesses,  and,  under  his  direction,  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guihy.  Wlien  the  sentence  wan 
passed,  (36th,)  Sidney  exclaimed,  "  Then,  O  God  I  O  God  ! 
I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify  my  sufferings,  and  impute  not  my 
blood  to  the  country  or  the  city ;  let  no  inquisition  be  made 
for  it ;  but  if  any,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  that  is  innocent 
must  be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it  fall  only  on  those  that 
maliciously  persecute  me  for  righteousness'  sake."  "  I  pray 
God,"  cried  Jeffreys,  losing  his  temper,  "  to  work  in  you  a 
temper  fit  to  go  to  the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  lit 
for  Ibis."  "  My  lord,"  rejjied  Sidney,  stretching  forth  his 
arm,  "  feel  my  pulse,  and  see  if  1  am  disordered.  I  bless 
God  I  never  was  in  better  temper  than  I  am  now." 

Sidney  did  not  disdain  fo  petition  for  mercy,  but  it  was 
in  the  (one  of  one  who  only  asked  for  justice,  and  Charles 
was  not  a  man  to  be  affected  by  an  appeal  of  that  nature. 
The  execution  took  place  on  Tower-hill,  (Dec.  7.)  Sidney 
had  neither  friends  nor  ministers  of  religion  with  him. 
When  asked  if  he  would  not  address  the  people,  he  replied, 
that  "  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  had  nothing  to 
iay  to  man."  •  He  gave  the  sheriff  a  written  speech,  which 
concluded  with  thanks  to  God  that  "  he  died  for  that  g-ood 
old  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  from  his  youth,  and  for 
which  God  had  so  often  and  so  wonderfully  declared  him- 
self," He  made  a  short  prayer,  and  laid  down  his  head, 
which  was  taken  off  at  one  blow. 

The  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  is  invested  with  a  lustre 
derived  from  the  iniquity  of  his  sentence  and  the  heroism 
of  his  death  but  his  character  seems  to  us  in  reality  not  to 
be  deserving  of  much  eulogy.  He  was  a  determined  repub- 
lican, and,  like  moat  such,  he  was  self-sufficient,  arrogant,  and 
impatient  of  contradiction.  To  set  up  his  beloved  repub- 
lic, he  cared  little  what  mischief  he  produced,  ot  whether 
the  nation  were  inclined  to  it  or  not.  He  received  money 
from  the  French  king,  the  notorious  enemy  of  liberty,  and 
he  abetted  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands.  A  man  of  del- 
icate honor,  too,  would,  we  think,  have  abstained  from  plot- 

"  He  had  hud  independent  ministers  with  him  in  prison. 
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ting  against  the  goi em neiit  oi  a  prince  whi  bad  pAnionee 
and  allowed  hiin  to  return  to  Ins  countrj 

The  d  ike  ol  Monmoutli  lidd  Idtelj  been  reconciled  to 
iVie  kin„  by  means  ol  lord  Hdlilax  wl  o  wished  fo  employ 
him  a;,  a  counterpoise  to  the  diike  of  York  As  a  Ponditiou 
otpirdjn  he  was>  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
conspiracy  He  wis  required  to  write  a  letter  to  that  effect 
to  the  king,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle  with  hini&ell,  he  did 
so  ;  but,  ashamed  ofhis  weakness,  he  obtained  the  paper  back 
from  his  father,  and  he  was  in  consequence  forbidden  the 
royal  presence. 

The  court  was  now  triumpliatit ;  the  country  party  seemed 
annihilated,  for  the  people  in  general,  confoui  ding  the  two 
plots,  believed  that  they  had  conspired  to  murder  the  king. 
Loyal  addresses,  therefore,  poured  in  once  more  from  all 
parts :  charters  were  every  where  surrendered.  Jeffreys, 
who  went  the  northern  circuit  this  year,  we  are  told  by 
Roger  North,  "  made  them  all,  tike  the  walla  of  Jericho,  fall 
down  before  liifn,  and  returned  laden  with  surrenders,  the 
spoils  of  towns."  At  the  same  time  the  king  was  careful  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  suspicion  of  an  inclination 
to  popery,  and  chiefly  with  this  view  he  had  given,  in  the 
summer  of  the  last  year,  his  niece,  the  princess  Anne,  in 
marriage  to  prince  George,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  I>en- 
iiiark,  whose  only  merit  was  the  being  a  protestant. 

The  duke  of  York,  in  defiance  of  the  te=t-act,  was  re- 
stored to  his  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  to  a  Seat  in  the 
council ;  and  his  brother's  indolence  threw  the  directioti  of 
aifairs  very  much  into  his  hands ;  but  his  violence  and  im- 
patience gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  king,  who  was  now 
only  anxious  for  ease  and  repose,  and  he  was  overheard  one 
day  saying  to  the  duke,  "  Brother,  you  may  travel  if  you 
will ;  I  am  resolved  to  make  myself  easy  for  the  rest  of  my 
iife."  There  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a  complete 
change  of  measures  projected.  Monmouth  came  over  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  bis  father, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  send  the,  duke  of  York  back  to  Scot- 
land, under  the  pretext  of  holding  a  parliament.  What  the 
result  might  have  been  is  not  to  be  known,  for  an  event  now 
occurred  which  altered  all  the  existing  relations. 

The  king,  who  was  only  in  his  fifly-fifib  year,  had  natu- 
rally  a  robust  constitution  ;  though  he  had  somewhat  impaired 
it  by  early  excesses,  he  was  now  regular  in  his  living,  and 
teemed  likely  to  attain  a  good  old  age.     On  Sondav,  how- 
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ever,  the  Igt  of  February,  (1685,)  he  felt  ralher  unwell,  and 
next  morning  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Speedj 
remedies  rtistored  him,  but  he  still  languished,  and  on 
Wednesday  his  recovery  was  considered  hopeless.  From 
the  first  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York  had  been  most 
assiduous  in  their  tiCtendance  on  him  ;  the  primate  and  some 
of  the  other  prelates  were  also  constantly  about  him.  On 
Thursday,  Ken,  bishop  of  B.iih,  announced  to  him  his  dan- 
ger, which  he  heard  with  an  air  of  resignation.  The  prelate 
then  read  ihe  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the 
king  having  expressed  his  repentance  in  a  general  way,  he 
also  read  the  form  of  absolution.  He  wished  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  but  the  king  said  it  was  time  enough  :  (he 
elements  were  brought  and  laid  on  a  table  in  readiness,  but 
Ihe  only  reply  the  prelate  could  get  was,  "I  will  think  of  it." 
The  duke  of  York  then  motioned  the  company  to  retire  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  in  a  whisper  asked  his  broth- 
er if  he  should  send  for  a  catholic  priest :  "  For  God's  sake, 
brother,  do,"  he  replied,  "  and  please  tolose  no  time  ;  but," 
he  added,  "  will  you  not  expose  yourself  too  much  by  doing 
it?"  The  duke  was  not  a  man  to  fear  danger  in  such  a 
cause.  He  went  out,  and  father  Huddieaton  being  the  only 
priest  he  could  find,  he  brought  him  up  the  bauk  stairs  into 
the  king's  closet.  All  were  then  directed  to  withdraw, 
except  the  duke  and  the  lords  Bath  and  Feversham,  The 
duke  then  brought  in  the  priest,  saying,  "  Sir,  this  worthy 
m^w  once  saved  your  body;*  he  now  comes  to  save  your 
soul."  The  king  made  his  confession,  chiefly  bewailing 
his  having  so  long  deferred  his  conversion.  He  pronounced 
an  Act  of  Contrition  with  great  fervor,  and  continued  ma- 
king pious  ejaculations,  such  as  "Mercy,  sweet  Jesus, 
mercy!"  till  the  host,  which  had  been  sent  for,  arrived. 
The  priest,  who  had  already  given  him  extreme  unction, 
then  administereu  the  eucharist,  and  withdrew  by  the  way 
he  came.  The  chamber-door  was  opened,  and  the  secret 
transactioji  soon  transpired. 

The  king  passed  an  uneasy  night.  When  the  queen  sent 
to  excuse  her  absence,  and  to  ask  his  pardon,  "  Alas,  poor 
womin,"  he  cried,  "  she  beg  my  pardon  1  J  beg  hers,  with 
all  my  heart.  Take  back  that  answer  to  her."  He  spoke 
in  the  kindest  terms  to  his  brother,  wishing  him  a  long  and 
a  prosperous  reign.      He  had  his  children  all  brought  to  him, 

liaplain  alMoselej  at  the  time  of  tKe  kinifV 
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and  gave  them  each  his  blessing.  One  of  the  courtly  prel 
ates  then  eaying  that  the  king,  the  Lord's  anointed,  (vaa 
the  common  father  of  all  his'subjecta,  all  present  fell  on 
their  knees,  and  the  dying  monarch  pronounced  a  blessing 
on  them.  He  commended  the  duchesses  of  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth  to  his  successor,  and  said  to  him,  "Let  n 


Nelly    [Gwyn]    starve."      Before    i 
breathed  his  last. 

In  person  Charles  was  tall,  his  complexion  was  swarthy, 
his  features  harsh  and  repulsive;  hut  his  manners  were  the 
most  gay  and  affable  that  could  be  conceived.  He  had 
much  wit,  and  he  conversed  and  told  stories  with  consider- 
able grace  and  humor.  He  hated  pomp  and  parade,  and 
found  his  chief  delight  in  social  intercourse.  For  his  broth- 
ers, his  sister,  his  mistresses,  and  his  children  he  seems  to 
have  felt  an  affection,  but  only  for  them,  for  the  selfishness 
of  hia  character  was  such  that  he  never  attached  himself  to 
any  friend.  His  ill  qualities  were  numerous  ;  he  was  a  bad 
king  and  a  bad  man  ;  caieless  of  the  national  honor,  hating 
liberty,  insincere,  mean,  rapacious,  ungrateful,  vindictive, 
and  remorseless  :  such  was  Charles  IL  The  people,  caught 
by  his  affability,  and  feeling  the  advantages  of  the  peace 
which  his  base  subserviency  to  France  maintained,  were 
partial  fo  him.  He  was  popular  in  his  life,  and  his  death 
was  lamented. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

JAMES  II. 


Immi;di*tely  on  the  demise  of  king  Charles,  'he  priiy 
council  assembled,  and  the  new  monarch  addrea^ed  them, 
assuring  them  of  his  deter rnfnation  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  late  brother,  "  especially  in  that  of  his  great  clemenci 
Bnd  tenderness  to  his  people  ;  "  that  "  he  would  make  it  his 
endeavor  to  preserve  this_  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  as  it  is  by  law  established;"  and  that  "he  would  al- 
ways take  care  to  defend  and  support  the  church  '  Lord 
Rochester  requested  that  this  address,  which  had  filled  them 
ail  with  joy,  might  be  made  public.     The  king  said  he  had 
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no  copy  ;  out  one  of  the  council  wrote  it  down  from  mem 
ory,  and  the  Idug,  who  had  not  expected  this  result,  found 
it  necessary  to  consent  to  its  publicatio.u.  He  was  forthwith 
proclaimed,  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

The  king's  speech  gave  great  satisfaction  to  those  whc 
called  themselves  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  security  greater  liian  any  law.  "  We  have  now 
the  word  of  a  king,  aud  a  word  never  broken,"  was  the  coiQ- 
moa  phrase.  The  pulpits  resounded  as  usual ;  loyal  ad- 
dresses poured  in  from  all  sides ;  the  university  of  Oxford 
promised  obedience,  "  without  limilaliona  or  restrictions;" 
the  London  clergy,  more  sincere,  said,  ''  Our  religion  estah- 
lished  by  law  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives ; "  and  this  ex- 
pression gave  offence  at  court  —  a  proof  of  what  was  the  real 
feeling  in  the  royal  bosom. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  monarch  was  an  illegal,  but  not 
unjustifiable,  stretch  of  power.  He  issued  (9th)  a  proclama- 
tion, oj-dering  the  duties  to  continue  lo  be  levied  on  mer- 
chandise till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  he  summoned 
for  the  19th  of  May. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  king  was  private,  (14th,)  for  the 
successor  was  unwilling,  as  he  says  himself,  to  communieaCe 
with  the  church  of  England  in  spiritual  things,  as  he  must 
have  done  had  it  heen  public. 

James  resolved  to  continue  his  brother's  ministers.  To 
the  marquess  of  Halifax,  who  apprehended  his  displeasure,  . 
he  said  that  he  remembered  only  his  opposition  to  the  exclu- 
siou-bill ;  and,  chiefly  owing  to  the  representations  of  the 
French  king,  Sunderland  and  Godolphin,  who  had  supported 
that  bill,  in  like  manner  experienced  no  displeasure.  The 
cabinet  was  thus  constituted  :  Halifax  president  of  ihe  coun- 
cil, Rocheiter  lord  treasurer,  his  brother  Clarendon  privy 
seal,  Sunderland  and  Middleton  secretaries;  Godolphin  was 
made  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  This  last,  with  Roches^ 
ter  and  Sunderland,  alone  possessed  Ihe  royal  confidence.  . 
There  was  also  a  secret  council  for  catholic  affairs,  of  which 
Sunderland  aloue  of  the  ministers  .lad  knowledge.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  earls  of  Powis  and  Castleinain,  the  lords  Arun- 
del, Bellasis,  and  Jermyn,  lord  Dover,  Richard  Talbot,  an 
Irishman,  and  father  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  brother  to  the  late  lord 
ofthatuane. 

The  king  was  resolved  to  make  no  secret  of  his  own  oj 
his  brother's  religion.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he  caused 
Huddleston  to  publish  an  account  of  the  king's  reconcile- 
ment, and  he  gave  to  the  world  two  papers  ia  fayot  of  popery. 
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found  a  the  late  kii  g  b  htrni^  box  and  nrilten  b3  liis  onii 
hdiid  For  himt>&lt  on  the  second  Sunday  of  his  reigii  be 
caused  the  folding  doors  ot  the  queen  a  private  cba]  ei  to  be 
thrown  open  while  ht.  Has  at  mass,  that  his  presenile  there 
might  be  seen  On  Holy  Thursday  (Apr  lb)  he  wis 
atteuded  iu  the  ioor  of  the  chapd  by  bis  guards  and  the 
pensioners  and  on  Eaater  Sunday  by  the  knights  of  the  gir 
ler  and  several  of  the  nobility  —  a  proceeding  which  cau'ied 
greai  uneaaiueiiS  in  the  minda  of  zealous  protectants  Their 
auspicious  were  further  excited  by  a  proclamation  for  the 
discharge  of  all  recusants  They  i&w  in  this  a  inanitest  ad 
vdiice  to  the  eslabhshment  ot  popery  which  was  in  reility 
the  object  nearest  to  the  king  s  heart.  Meantime  every 
efiort  Has  made  to  get  Lquis  to  continue  the  pension  in 
order  that  James  might  be  independent  of  his  parliament 

On  the  third  of  May  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  the  only  part  omitted  being  tl  e 
oomuiunion  The  king  of  course  solemnly  swore  to  mam 
tain  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  church  and  clergy.  Like  a  true  Stuart  and 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  told  Barillon  that  he  did  so  as  thcso 
rights  and  privileges  were  those  wliich  had  been  granted  by 
king  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whose  being  a  catholic  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt.  During  the  whole  ceremou}  he 
had  been  under  apprehensions  for  his  personal  satety,  though 
without  any  just  cause. 

On  the  I'Jth  the  parliament  met.  In  conspquence  of  the 
power  which  the  surrender  of  charter-  had  given  to  the 
crowu,  the  returns  had  been  so  much  to  the  royal  latisiic- 
tion  that  James  declared  there  were  not  lorty  members  whom 
he  would  not  have  nominated  himself  In  his  speech  from 
the  throne  he  repeated  bis  address  to  the  privy  council ;  he 
then  called  on  them  to  give  him  a  revenue  for  life  such  as 
his  brother  had  enjoyed,  and  hinting  that  nothing  else  would 
content  him,  he  added,  "  The  best  way  to  engage  me  (o  meet 
you  often,  is  always  to  use  me  well ; "  he  concluded  by  in- 
forming them  of  the  news  he  had  just  received  of  the  landing 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and  calling  on  them  to  give  him  his 
revenue  as  he  desired  it,  and  without  delay. 

In  most  respects  the  commons  proved  as  dutiful  as  the  liiug 
could  have  desired.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  they  settled  on 
him  for  life  the  same  revenue  that  the  late  king  had  enjoyed. 
They  accompanied  it  with  a  declaration  tfiat  they  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  king's  promise  to  support  the  church, 
ivhich,  they  added,  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.     On 
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ihe  imelligence  of  the  Iindino-  of  Monmouth  they  made  ao 
additidnai  grant  ot  4UOUII0/  and  p'ls^pd  a  bill  ior  the  se- 
curity of  the  kin^  s  person  I  wiiich  the)  enlarged  the  on 
giani  statute  of  treason  In  thi.  n  idat  ot  this  ex  berajil 
loyalty,  however  it  was  manifest  that  the  parhaneut  with  all 
its  servility,  was  jeiloua  on  the  a  ibjpct  of  religion 

Immediately  on  the  accession  ot  Jimes  the  Engl  ';h  and 
Scottish  exiles  beg  n  to  coi  ult  on  the  n  ode  of  deliver  i^ 
theit  country  fro  ii  the  yoke  ol  popery  and  despoti  n  shich 
they  were  persuaded  the  new  niona  ch  would  eideavor  to 
impose  oil  it.  The)  met  dt  Rrtterdam  wl  ither  ArgyJe  and 
Monmouth,  who  were  at  Brussels,  repaired  at  their  invitation, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  these  noblemen  should  simultane- 
ously head  expeditions  to  England  and  Scotland  ;  to  keep  up 
the  union  between  them,  Argyle  was  to  be  attended  by  two 
Englishmen,  Ayloffe  aud  Uumbold  ;  and  Monmouth  by  two 
Scots,  Ferguson  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun. 

Argyle  sailed  the  first,  (May  2.)  He  stopped  at  the 
Orkney  isles,  where  two  of  his  party  were  captured,  and  the 
government  thus  got  information  of  his  strength  and  destina- 
tion, He  landed  in  his  own  country,  (I7th,)  and  forthwith 
issued  two  declarations,  and  Kent  the  fiery  cross,  according  to 
Highland  usage,  to  summon  his  clansmen  to  arms.  But  the 
geiitlenien  of  his  name  had  been  secured;  the  militia  was 
raised  and  advancing  on  all  sides ;  only  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  joined  him,  and  instead  of  hastening  to  the 
western  counties,  he  lingered  in  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by 
more.  His  stores  and  arras,  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
castie  of  Eliengreg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  When 
at  length  he  descended  into  Lenox  to  pass  the  Clyde,  he 
found  bodies  of  armed  men  every  where  opposed  to  him. 
His  army  lost  itself  by  night  in  a  morass ;  the  greater  part 
of  it  sought  safety  in  flight.  Argyle,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  was  met  and  wounded,  as  he  was  crossing  a  stream, 
by  five  militia-men ;  as  he  fell  hp  cried,  "Alas  unfortunate 
Argyle !  "  His  captors  would  fain  have  concealed  his  rank, 
as  they  durst  not  release  him;  but  he  was  recognized  by 
their  officer.  He  was  led  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  same  indignities  as  bad  formerly  been  the 
lot  of  Montrose.  As  the  king  had  ordered  him  if  taken  to 
be  put  to  death  within  three  days,  he  was  executed  on  his 
former  iniquitous  sentence,  (30th.)  He  met  bis  f;ite  with 
piety  and  fortitude;  embracing  the  instrument  of  death,  he 
called  it  (in  allusion  to  its  name)  the  sweetest  viaidtn  he 
bad  ever  kissed. 
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Various  circumatances  detained  Monmouth  so  long,  thai 
it  was  the  llth  of  June  when  he  landed  at  Lyme  in  Uuraet, 
lie  was  attended  by  lord  Grey  of  Werk,  and  about  eighty 
other  exiles  and  their  attendants.  He  forthwith  raised  his 
standard,  and  published  a  declaration  styling  James  a  usurp- 
er, and  charging  him  with  the  burning  of  London  and  etery 
atrocity  which  had  been  laid  to  the  account  6f  the  papists, 
adding  that  of  poisoning  the  late  kiiig.  This  deckration 
drew  numbers  of  the  people  to  his  standard,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  (15th)  he  marched  from  Lyme  at  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand men.  At  Taunton  {18th)  he  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations and  presented  with  a  splendid  stand  of  colors ; 
and  twenty  young  ladies  in  their  best  attire  came  to  offer  him 
a  naked  sword  and  a  pocket  Bible.  He  here  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  (20th  ^  and  in  proof  of  his  royalty, 
touched  for  the  king's-evil.  He  thence  (2ist)  proceeded  to 
Bridgewater,  where  he  was  also  well  received.  The  militia 
every  where  retired  before  hiiu,  and  he  proposed  to  cross  the 
Avon  near  Bath  and  advance  against  Bristol.  But  it  was 
now  ascertained  that  the  royal  troops,  under  the  earl  of 
Feveraham,  we're  at  hand  ;  that  project  therefore  was  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  debated  in  his  council  whether  to  marc  ", 
for  Salop  and  Cheshire,  where  he  expected  good  support,  ot 
to  direct  their  course  into  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  led  to 
hope  for  powerful  assistance,  This  last  was  preferred,  and 
the  army  arrived  (26th)  at  Philips-Norton  on  the  confines 
of  that  county,  where  they  had  an  encounter  with  a  part  of 
the  royal  forces,  in  which  they  had  rather  the  advantage 
They  fell  back,  however,  to  Frome,  and  here  Monmouth  firs 
learned  the  defeat  of  Argyle.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
desponding;  for  he  saw  that  none  of  the  nobility  or  gentry, 
without  whose  aid  no  civil  movements  have  ever  succeedea 
in  England,  had  declared  in  his  favOr,  and  he  therefore  had 
begun  to  view  his  cause  as  hopeless.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  Monmouth  and  his  friends 
should  endeavor  to  escape  by  sea ;  but  this  coarse  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  lord  Grey  and  others,  and  the  array  was 
led  back  to  Bridgewaier,  (July  1.)  As  the  royal  forces 
were  reported  to  be  encamped  at  no  great  distance  on  the 
edge  of  a  morass  named  Sedgemoor,  it  was  resolved  (o  try 
the  effect  of  a  nocturnal  attack.  The  duke  led  out  his  forces, 
the  horse  being  commandod  by  lord  Grey,  whose  courage 
was  very  dubious.  They  reached  the  moor  at  about  one  in 
the  morning,  (6th,)  but  found  themselves  stopped  by  a  deep 
Jrain  in  front  of  the  royal  camp.     Grey,  on  coming  to  thir 


ditch  and  perceiving  tlie  troops  fo  be  on  (he  aiert,  turned 
after  a  brief  stand,  and  led  his  men  off  the  iield.  The  whole 
plan  was  now  disconcerted;  a  firing  was  kept  up  liH  day- 
light, when  Feverfham  ordered  hia  infantry  to  cross  the  drain, 
while  his  horse  took  the  insurgents  in  flank.  The  half- 
armed  peasants  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance, 
then  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions  Their  loss  Was  five 
huiidipd  slam  and  fifteen  hundred  taken;  the  victors  had 
thipe  hundred  kdled  and  wounded 

Monmouth  fled,  it  is  not  known  at  what  lime;  his  firs' 
thought  was  to  get  over  to  Wale*,  but  Grey,  who  was  his 
eid  genius,  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  with  him  and  a 
German  named  Busse  he  directed  hj=  course  toward  'he  New 
Forest  As  a  reward  had  been  set  on  his  head,  an  active 
search  was  kept  up  for  them.  Early  the  next  morning  Grey 
was  captured,  and  though  Monmouth  and  Busse  then  escaped, 
the  latter  was  taken  the  following  morning,  (Sth ;)  and  as  iie 
owned  that  he  had  parted  only  four  hours  before  from  the 
duke,  an  active  search  was  made  for  him.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  that  unfortunate  prince  was  found  in  a  ditch,  covered 
with  fern  and  nettles.  He  was  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and 
in  bis  pockets  were  some  green  peas,  the  only  sustenance  he 
appears  to  have  had.  Broken  in  mind  and  body,  he  wrote 
a  most  humble  letter  to  the  king,  entreating  a  personal  in- 
terview, and  promising  to  make  some  iinportant  discovery. 
He  was,  therefore,  the  very  evening  he  reached  London, 
(13th,)  led  into  the  royal  presence  with  his  arms  pinioned. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  confessed  his  guilt,  casting 
the  blame  on  others,  and  implored  for  mercy  in  the  humblest 
terms,  but  made  no  discovery.  James,  reminding  him  of  hia 
early  education,  asked  him  if  he  Would  have  a  priest.  "Is 
there  then  no  hope  t "  said  he.  The  king  made  no  reply, 
but  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away  to  the  Tower,  where  lie 
was  told  to  prepare  for  death  on  the  second  day.  When 
Monmouth  was  gone,  Grey  was  brought  into  the  roya!  pres- 
ence, and  he  behaved  with  more  spirit  than  the  unfortunate 
duke. 

James  is  usually  condemned  for  inhumanity  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  said  that  he  should  not  have  seen  Monmouth, 
if  he  was  resolved  not  to  pardon  him  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this  resolution ;  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  his  own  desire,  aiid 
was  led  to  expect 'disclosures  whicli  he  did  not  receive. 
Surely  Monmouth,  after  his  invasion,  his  declaration,  and 
Eiis  assumption  of  the  title  of  king,  had  no  claims  to  mercy. 
As  to  his  being  the  king's  nephew,  this  was  a  dubious  point, 
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and  James  appears  to  have  always  doubted  his  be.'ng  hia 
brother's  son 

The  next  morning  (I4th)  Monmouth  was  visited  by  his 
duche^ih,  the  heire'Js  of  Buccleugh,  whom  he  had  abaodoned 
to  live  with  lad)  Harriet  Weiitworih.  The  meeting  was  e 
cold  one ;  her  object  was,  for  the  sake  of  herself  and  children, 
to  get  him  to  declare  that  she  was  ignorant  of  his  projects. 
On  this  subject  he  gave  her  ample  satisfaction,  and  she  then 
withdrew.  He  wrote  again  to  the  liiu^  aiid  to  the  queen  and. 
the  queen-dowager,  (which  last  kind-hearted  jirincess  ear- 
nestly interceded  for  him,)  and  to  others,  but  with  no  effect. 
The  bishops  Ken  and  Turner  came  to  prepare  him  for  death. 
When  they  were  announced,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  ter- 
ror ;  hut  it  passed  away,  and  henceforth  his  mind  was  serene 
and  composed.  They  found  him  in  a  religious  frame  of 
mind  in  general ;  but  on  two  points  he  proved  immovable ; 
he  strenuously  maintained  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  he  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  thing  mor- 
ally wrong  in  the  connection  between  him  and  lady  Harriet 
Wentworth,  though  she  had  borne  him  a  child  ;  she,  he  said, 
was  his  real,  the  duchess  was  only  his  legal  wife ;  his  love  for 
her  had  weaned  him  from  vice  ;  both  had  prayed  to  God  to  root 
out  their  affection  if  displeasing  to  him,  hut  it  had  only  in- 
creased with  time.  The  prelates  therefore  declined  giving 
him  the  sacrament. 

In  the  morning  (15th)  they  returned  with  Drs.  Hooper 
and  Tennisoo  ;  but  none  couid  make  any  impression  on  his 
mind.  The  duchess  and  his  children  canie  to  take  their 
final  leave  of  him ;  he  was  kinder  than  before ;  she  sank  to 
the  ground  and  was  carried  away  in  a  swoon.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
rower-hill.  The'  concourse  was  immense ;  tears,  sighs,  and 
groans  were  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence.  On  the  scaffold, 
the  divines  conscientiously,  but  cruelly,  pressed  him  on  the 
two  above-named  points :  lie  was  still  inflexible.  He  made 
no  speech,  but  gave  a  paper  to  the  sheriff.  He  laid  down 
his  liead,  telling  the  executioner  to  do  his  work  better  than 
in  the  case  of  lord  Russell..  The  man,  unnerved,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  charge,  gave  but  a  feeble  stroke ;  the  duke 
raised  himself,  and  turned  his  head,  as  if  to  upbraid  him  ;  he 
struck  twice  more,  and  then  flung  down  the  axe,  swearing 
that  his  heart  failed  him.  The  sheriff  made  him  resume  it, 
and  at  the  fifth  blow  the  head  was  severed;  and  thus  per- 
ished, in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  James  duke  of  MonWiouth. 

Vengeance,  both  military  and  judicial,  was  let  loose  on 
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the  unfortunate  adherents  of  Monmouth,  Feversham  hanged 
sevural  of  his  prisoneta  without  any  trial;  and  colonel  Kirke, 
who  was  lell  in  command,  is  said  to  have  acted  with  unusual 
barharity,"  The  name  of  Kirke'a  Lambs,  aa  his  soldiers 
were  called  from  the  6gure  of  a  lamb  which  their  colors 
hore;  was  long  famous  in  the  west.  Bat  these  ijiilitary 
atrocities  sink  into  nothing  when  compared  with  '  Jeffreys' 
<)ampaigii,'  as  the  king  loved  to  call  it. 

This  unprincipled  man,  being,  joined  in  commission  with 
four  other  judges,  commenced  operations  at  Winchester 
{Aug,  27)  by  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  the  aged  widow  of  one 
of  the  regicides.  The  charge  against  her  was  that  of  having 
given  shelter  to  Neithorpe  and  Hickes,  two  of  the  fugitives 
from  Monmouth's  army.  Her  defence  was,  that  of  Nel-' 
thorpe  she  knew  nothing,  and  that  she  thought  Hickes,  whc 
was  a  dissenting  teacher,  oalyifled  from  a  warrant  agains 
him  on  that  account.  Jeffreys  undertook  himself  to  examine 
a  peasiiut  who  had  been  their  guide  to  her  house,  and  he  so 
terrified  the  poor  rustic  by  his  vehemence  and  scurrility, 
that  he  admitted  sufficient  to  give  reason  to  think  that  the 
prisoner  knew  of  their  having,  been  in  Monmouth's  army. 
Jeffreys  took  care  to  conceal  the  fact  that  liickes  had  not 
been  convicted  or  outlawed,  till  when  she  could  not  legally 
be  tried  as  the  receiverof  a  traitor.  The  jury  long  hesitated, 
biit  were  at  length  overawed  into  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  the  brutal  judge,  "  had  I  been  among  you,  and 
had  she  been  my  own  mother,  1  should  have  found  her 
guilty."  Next  morning  he  sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  alive 
that  afternoon,  but  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  obtained  for 
her  a  respite  of  three  days,  during  which  applications  were 
•made  to  the  king  in  her  favor  by  noble  ladies  whom  she  had 
befriended  in  the  days  of  her  husband's  power,  and  by  lord 
Feversham,  who  was  promised  lOOOZ.  for  her  pardon.  It 
was  also  shown  that  her  son  had  served  in  the  army  against 

*  Thus,  it  is  said,  he  oidered  prisoners  to  be  hung  while  he  and  hig 
officers  drank  tlie  king's  health,  and  when  their  feet  quivered  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  he  said  he  would  give  them  mnsic  to  their  dancing, 
and  ordered  Ihe  drums  to  heat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound.  Again,  a 
maiden  applied  to  hjm  for  the.  life  at  her  brother;  he  granted  it  on 
condition  of  her  complying  with  his  desires;  she  ooiisenteo,  and  passed 
(he  nio-ht  with  him ;  when  she  rose  iii  the  morning,  the  first  object  thai, 
met  her  eyes  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  was  3ie  body  of  dec  DnjUi 
er  hanging  from  a  gib&et.  At  the  si^ht  she  lost  her  rivMnii  This 
tale,  however,  rests  on  very  jlender  evidence,  and  is  iirobably  a  fiction. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  iif  k]  nsault  m  the  Spectator,  (No.  J91  ;  Sea 
Mackintosh,  Hist  of  Revol.  :h.  i. 
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Monmouth;  but  all  was  in  vain;  the  king,  pleading,  it  is 
said,  a  pram.se  to  Jeffreys  not  to  spare  her,  declared  he 
would  not  give  her  a  reprieve  for  a  single  day.  He  uonsent- 
ed  to  change  the  sentence  to  beheading,  and  the  venerable 
matron  perished  on  the  scaffold,  (Sept.  2,)  praying  for  the 
prince  who  could  not  pardon  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
humanil}'. 

The  commission  thence  proceeded  to  Dorcheater,  where 
eighty  persons  were  executed;  ihence  to  Taunton  and  Wells; 
and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  county  of  Somerset  js  s,aid 
to  have  been  two  hundred  aud  forty  at  the  lea§t.  The  whole 
country  presented  a  horrible  a«d  most  un-English  aspect; 
every  where  gibbets  and  the  niangied  limbs  of  men  met  the 
eye,  and  the  stench  that  exhaled  from  them'  rendered  the 
roads  hateful  to  travellers.  The  trials  were  few ;  men,  seeing 
no  hopes  of  justice,  confessed  their  guilt,  as  to  do  so  offered 
the  only  chance  of  escape. 

But  hlood  alone  did  not  satisfy  Jeffreys;  he  filled  his 
coffers  by  the  sale  of  pardons.  It  was  also  the  royal  pleasure 
that  the  courtiers  should  improve  their  ciroumstances  by 
the  rebellion.  Sunderland  wrote  lo  Jeffreys  to  say  that  one 
thousand  prisoners  were  to  be  bestowed  on  cCTtain  courtiers, 
and  one  hundred  on  a  favorite  of  the  queen's,  on  their  giving 
security  that  they  should  be  slaves  for  ten  years  in  the  West 
India  islands.  Against  this  Jeffreys  remonstrated,  as  they 
might,  he  said,  be  sold  for  10/.  or  15/.  apiece.  The  young 
ladies  who  gave  Monmouth  his  colors  were  excepted  by 
name  from  the  general  pardon,  that  they  might  purchase 
separate  Ones,  of  which  the  profits  were  given  to  the  maids 
of  honor!  and  William  Penn,  the  celebrated  quaker,  whose 
conduct  in  this  reign  does  him  little  credit,  was  appointed 
their  agent.  The  maids  of  honor,  it  appears,  proved  hard 
dealers  in  the  article  of  mercy. 

James  received  daily  intelligence  from  Jeffreys  of  hia 
proceedings,  which  he  constantly  spoke  of  to  the  foreign 
envoys  and  others  as  thai  judge's  campaign ;  and  during  the 
hottest  part  of  it  he  was  amusing  himself  with  horse-races  at 
Winchester.  He  raised  Jeffreys,  on  his  return,  to  a  peerage 
and  the  chanceHorship;  and  when  that  savage  judge  had, 
through  iiis  habitual  drunkenntss,  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness, 
he  was  much  concerned,  and  declared  that  his  loss  could 
not  be  easily  supplied.  Jeffreys  is  said  lo  have  dec!are<l  on 
his  death-bed  that  he  had  done  nothing  without  orders,  and 
that  he  had  no*,  been  half  bloody  enough  for  him  that  sent 


him.  It  is  vain,  iherefore,  to  attempt  to  deny  the  king's  ai>- 
petite  for  blood. 

Alderman  Cornish,  the  former  sheriff,  was  tried  (Oct.  19) 
and  found  guilty  for  being  concerned  in  the  Ryehonse-plot, 
on  the  evidence  of  Rumsey,  though  this  witness  owned  th»{ 
his  evidence  now  was  contrary  to  what  he  had  given  on  the 
trial  of  lord  BusseU.  Cornish  was  executed,  but  his  limbs 
and  estate  were  restored  to  his  family ;  and  Rumsey  was 
confined  for  life  —  a  cleM  proof  of  the  king's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  his  testimony. 

On  the  same  day  with  Cornish,  two  men,  named  Ring 
and  Fernley,  and  a  Mrs.  Gaunt,  were  tried  and  condemned 
for  harboring  rebels.  Ring  had  sheltered  his  near  relation; 
Fernley,  one  Burton,  who  had  been  in  the  Ryehouse-plot 
and  with  Monmouth;  Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  had  aided  his  escape 
before,  visited  him  at  Fernley's,  and  undertook  to  save  him 
again;  but  he  was  taken,  arid,  to  save  his  life,  he  was  base 
enough  to  appear  against  his  benefactors.  The  benevolent 
Mrs.  Gaunt  was  burnt  alive  at  Tvburn.  She  settled  the 
straw  round  her  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  flame,  and  died 
amid  the  tears  of  the  spectators. 

Hampden  was  now  tried  a  second  time  for  his  share  in 
the  Ryehouse-plot;  but  it  had  been  secretly  arranged  that 
he  was  to  be  pardoned,  on  his  pleading  guilty  and  paying 
6fl00/.  to  Jeffreys  and  father  Petre.  The  drama  between 
him  and  the  judges  was  enacted  to  perfection.  Lord  Bran- 
don was  found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  lord  Grey  and  of 
Rumsey  and  one  Saxton,  but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned. 
Grey  himself  was  pardoned,  as  his  life-estate  had  been 
granted  to  lord  Rochester.  Wonderful  to  relate,  lord  Dela- 
mere  was  actually  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  thirty  peers,  the 
perjury  of  Saxton,  the  chief  evidence  against  him,  being 
apparent. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  elated  James,  and 
led  him  to  think  that  nothing  now  could  oppose  his. will. 
He  had  three  objects  in  view  as  the  means  of  establishing 
despotism ;  these  were,  the  abolition  of  the  Test,  which 
would  enable  him  to  (ill  all  offices  with  papists ;  the  repeal 
of  the  Habeas  Coi-pus  act,  which  the  late  king  and  himself 
had  often  declared  to  be  subversive  of  government,  i.  e.  of 
despotism  ;  to  keep  up  the  army,  which  now  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  in  which  there  were  several 
catholic  officers,  as  a  permanent  force,  As  he  knew  that 
Halifax  was  opposed  to  all  these  projects,  he  lost  no  time  in 
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When  the  parliament  met  (Nov.  9)  Jameh  addressed  them 
from  (he  throne.  Late  events,  he  said,  had  shown  that  the 
militia  was  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  Counlrj,  and 
that  a  permanent  force  was  necessary;  he  had,  therefore, 
increased  the  regular  army,  and  he  now  called  on  tliem  for 
the  funds  for  maiutainiug  it.  He  then  noticed  the  empioj- 
ment  of  catholics,  "And  I  will  dea'  plainly  with  yoii," 
said  he :  "  atler  having  had  the  benefit  of  iheir  services  in 
such  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  not  expose  them  to 
disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want  of  them,  if  there  should  be 
another  rebellion." 

From  this  haughty  tone  it  is  plain  that  James  reckoned  on 
absolute  submission,  and  that  parliament  would  simply  regis- 
ter his  edict  i  but  here,  as  on  most  occasions,  his  blind  fa- 
tuity led  him  astray.  The  dread  and  the  ixatred  of  popery 
were  implanted  in  every  protestant  bosom;  and,  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  at  this  very  time, 
they  had  had  a  specimen  of  popish  good  faith  and  tolerance. 
The  commons,  therefore,  when  Voting  a  supply  of  700,000/., 
coupled  with  it  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  militia; 
and,  while  offering  to  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  catholic 
officers,  prayed  that  they  might  be  discharged.  The  danger 
of  a  standing  army  and  the  employment  of  catholic  officers 
was  also  strongly  exposed  in  the  house  of  peers  by  lords 
Halifax,  Nottingham,  Anglesea,  Mordaunl,  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  and  others,  and,  in  spiie  of  the  opposition  of 
Jeffreys,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  king's  speech  into  consid- 
eration ;  but  James  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  it  met  no 
more  during  his  reign,  except  to  he  prorogued  anew.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  country  that  James's  bigotry  led  him  to  as- 
sail the  test-act  first,  for  in  all  probability  this  subservient 
assembly  would  have  surrendered  the  Habeas  Corpus  with- 
nut  a  struggle. 

James  was  resolved,  come  what  might,  not  to  part  with 
his  army.  The  annual  cost  of  it  was  6(10,000/. ;  and,  by 
frugality,  by  neglecting  the  navy,  by  pulling  off  the  payment 
of  his  brother's  debts,  and  by  other  expedients,  he  could  de- 
fray it  without  the  aid  of  parliament.  To  put  the  chief  com- 
mands info  the  hands  of  catholics  was  necessary  for  his 
nlterior. projects,  and  to  effect  this  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  plan. 

It  had  from  very  ancient  times  been  a  part  of  the  prerog- 
ative to  grant  dispensations  from  the  penalties  of  particular 
laws.  This  had,  as  usual,  been  spoken  of  in  exaggerated 
terms  b^  courtiers  and  lawyers,  even  Coke  saying  that  nc 
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set  ot  pa/liampiit  can  restrdin  it  Practice  however  Ind 
|jr  many  years  confined  t  to  merely  tnfl  ii^  cases  b  t  sir 
Ldward  Herbert  the  present  ct  lef  justii-e  had  for  nerly  a  i^ 
gested  to  the  king  when  duke  of  York  that  fay  means  ol  ft 
he  tesi  act  might  be  eluded  and  Jdinea  now  resjlvul  to 
tiiiig  It  into  action  through  a  legal  decision  Of  HerLcrt 
nin  self  he  was  sure  cind  as  he  could  dismiss  the  judges  dt 
iiLs  pleasure  he  ret-koned  on  the  obedient^e  of  the  otheo 
L  It  on  privately  asking  their  opinions  he  found  four  refrac 
toi)  these  he  dismissed  forthwith  and  nppoiiited  others 
ind  the  bench  being  now  adjusted  a  shim  action  u  s 
n  ought  for  their  decision  feir  Edward  Hales  a  rp<.ent 
(.ofivert  was  appointed  10  the  command  of  ft  legiment  and 
his  coachman  was  directed  to  bring  an  action  lor  the  penalty 
ol  500/  incurred  by  his  holding  i  command  without  haiitig 
q  nhiied  Hales  pleided  a  dispensation  under  the  great 
seal  The  case  was  tried  before  the  twelve  j  idgps  and 
eleven  decided  in  lavor  of  the  dispensation  {June  21  Ib&b  ) 
1  his  decision  was  not,  properly  speaking,  diegal,  but  it  was 
highly  unconstitutional ;  and,  as  it  declared  that  no  restraia! 
could  be  placed  on  the  monarch,  and  that  acts  of  pariiamen 
were  mere  cobwebs,  there  being  a  power  paramount  to  them 
men  plainly  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  e 
tiime  submission  to  the  overthrow  of  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties and  a  bold  effort  to  maintain  them.  In  effect,  this 
decision  sealed  the  doom  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

James  little  thought  so;  he  had  gained,  he  considered,  a 
complete  victory;  the  test-act  and  all  other  barriers  against 
popery  could  no  longer  impede  him,  and  the  army,  the 
council,  and  every  department  of  the  state  might  now  be 
filled  with  catholics.  He  had  even,  as  he  conceived,  the 
power  of  gradually  making  the  church  itself  catholic.  Early 
iri  this  year,  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  University  college, 
Oxford,  and  three  of  the  fellows,  had  declared  themselves 
catholics,  as  also  had  Sclater,  the  curate  of  Esher  and  Put- 
ney, and  a  royal  dispensiition  allowed  them  stil!  to  enjoy  the 
emoluments  of  their  situations;  Sclater,  however,  being 
enjoined  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  his  churches.  Walker  was  allowed  to  have  a  catholic 
chapei  in  his  college,  and  a  press  for  printing  catholic  hooka 
of  theology.  But  the  spirit  o"  Corapton,  bishop  of  London, 
gave  occasion  to  a  further  mode  of  bridhng  the  church,  or 
rather  of  accelerating  the  downfall  of  the  monarch. 

ComptOi.,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northampton,  had,  like 
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the  reigning  pontiff,  been  a  soldier  He  nas  n  man  of  e 
bold  spirit,  and  a  zealous  proip^tanl  To  pnnibh  his  late 
opposition  in  parii  iment,  the  king  struck  hiin  out  of  the  list 
of  the  pnvy  councd,  and  deprived  hiin  of  lin  ofh(,e  of  denii 
ol  the  chiipel  This  only  increased  his  popularity  and  the 
suspicion  of  the  king's  designs,  and  the  London  pulpits 
thundered  with  controveisy  The  king,  as  head  of  ihe 
church  laaued  ordera  for  thp  clergy  to  abstain  from  coiitro- 
veray  in  the  pulpit  Few  obejed,  it  wis  therefore  reeolied 
to  make  an  example  Dr  Sharp,  deiin  of  Norwich  and 
rector  of  &t  Giles'a,  was  h\e(l  on,  and  Compton  was  ordered 
to  suspend  him,  but  he  replied,  ihit  he  must  heai  him  first 
m  his  deience  It  was  now  determined  to  make  the  bibhop 
himself  the  victim 

The  odious  court  of  High  Commission  had  been  abolished 
in  lf)41.  A  part  of  the  act  of  abolition  was  repealed  at  the 
Restoration,  but  a  clause  of  it,  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
any  similar  court,  had  been  retained.  James,  however, 
issued  a  commission,  in  nearly  the  very  words  of  that  of 
Elizabeth,  to  certain  persons  to  act  as  a  court  of  commis- 
sioners in  ecclesiastical  causes.  These  were  the  primate, 
chancellor,  bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester,  the  earia 
of  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  and  chief-justice  Herbert. 
Three  were  to  form  a  gwwwm,  of  whom  Jeffreys  was  always 
to  be  one.  "  God,"  said  James  to  Barillon,  "  has  permitted 
that  all  the  laws  made  to  establish  protestantism  now  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  my  measures  to  reestablish  true  religion." 

Before  this  court  Compton  was  summoned.  He  defended 
himself  with  much  address.  The  primate  Sancroft  was  not 
there  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  church,  for  he  had 
timidly  obtained  leave  to  be  absent  on  the  plea  of  age  and 
infirmity  ;  but  the  earl  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  the 
chief-justice  took  the  side  of  Compton,  and  even  Jeffreys, 
wlio,  in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  clung  to  the  protestant 
faith,  supported  them.  The  presence,  however,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  king  prevailed,  and  Compton  was  suspended 
by  a  commission,  three  fourths  of  whose  members  had 
declared  in  his  favor.  The  people  soon  nicknamed  the 
commission  the  '  Congregatio  de  propaganda  FiSe.' 

Of  the  royal  advisers  there  were  two  classes,  the  proles- 
tant  and  the  catholic.  The  former,  headed  by  Rochester, 
seem  to  have  been  wilting  to  aid  the  king  in  all  his  projects 
against  liberty,  but  they  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence 
to  the  church.      The  catholics  were  divided  into  two  parties 
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most  of  the  laymen,  such  as  Bellssis  and  Powis,  were  for 
modfiriition;  they  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing their  religion,  aiid  they  would  have  been  content 
with  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  security  for  their 
religion  under  a  prolestant  successor.  The  queen  herself 
was  incliued  to  this  parly;  but  the  king  was  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  father  Petre  and  the  Jesuits,  and  these,  with  the 
usual  heat  and  imprudence  of  political  churchmen,  urged 
him  on  to  extreme  measures.  Sunderland,  an  ambitious, 
unprincipled  statesman,  though  still  professing  himself  a 
protestaut,  allied  himself  closely  with  this  party,  in  the  hope 
of  supplanting  Rochester;  aud  the  influence  of  father  Petre, 
when  all  other  applied  ions  had  failed,  raised  him  to  the  post 
of  president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  Halifax,  with 
which  he  still  retained  his  post  of  secretary. 

But  the  protestant  party  had  a  supporter  who  they  thought 
might  coimterbalance  the  queen  and  ihe  priests.  James, 
with  dl  his  zeal  for  his  religion,  and  his  anxiety  to  dijfuse 
it,  made  no  scruple  of  violating  one  of  its  most  important 
precepts.  His  amours  had  always  been  notorious,  and 
neither  of  his  wives  could  boast  of  his  fidelity.  Arabella 
Churchill,  maid  of  honor  to  his  hrst  duchess,  had  borne  him 
two  children.  His  present  mistress,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  witty,  profligate  sir  Charles  Sedley,  was  a  woman  so 
devoid  of  personal  attractions,  that  king  Charles  used  to  say 
his  brother  kept  her  by  way  of  penance;  but  she  had  a 
coarse,  roistering  kind  of  humor,  which  pleased  her  lover, 
who  was  a  man  of  no  delicacy  whatever,  and  she  did  not 
spare  to  employ  it  even  on  his  religion  and  his  priests.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  been  induced  to  break  olT 
his  intercourse  with  her,  but  he  afterwards  renewed  it,  and, 
at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Rochester,  created  her  coun- 
tess of  Dorchester.  The  queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit, 
testified  the  utmost  indignation,  and,  by  Sunderland's  ad- 
vice, she  assembled  one  day  in  her  apartment  the  chan- 
cellor and  himself,  with  the  priests  and  the  catholic  nobles, 
and  when  the  king  entered  it  he  was  assailed  by  their  united 
reproaches  and  remonstrances.  He  promised  to  separate 
from  the  countess,  and  he  sent  her  orders  to  retiri  to  ihe 
continent:  but  she  asserted  her  rights  as  a  freeborn  Eng- 
lishwoman, and  appealed  to  Magna  Charta.  She  at  length 
consented  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  Rochester's  brotlier. 
Clarendon,  was  lord  lieutenant.  She  returned,  however, 
ffithin  six  months,  and  the  king  renewed  his  i 
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with  hf.T ;  but  it  was  of  no  political  elFecl,  as  the  Jesuits  '  liad 
got  the  advowson  of  his  conscience.' 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  have 
zealously  cooperated  with  James  in  his  project  of  reestab- 
lishing the  catholic  faith;  but  so  adverse  were  all  things  txj 
this  prince,  that  even  there  he  found  no  support.  The  pres- 
ent pontiff,  Innocent  XL,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  was  a  man 
who  knew  or  cared  nothing  for  (he  disputes  aiid  differences 
of  theology,  but  he  was  an  able  temporal  prince  and  states- 
man ;  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  Louis  XIV.  on  account  of 
that  prince's  insolence  ;  and  he  regarded  with  little  compla- 
cency both  the  Jesuits  and  the  king  of  England,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  partisans  of  Louis.  James,  on  his  accession, 
had  sent  Mr.  Caryl  as  his  private  minister  to  Rome  to  solicit 
the  purple  for  the  queen's  uncle,  the  title  of  bishop  for  one 
Dr.  Lejburn,  and  the  appointment  of  a  nuncio  to  the  court 
of  St.  James's.  Caryl  succeeded  in  the  two  last  points;  and 
the  count  D'Adda  came  over  in  November,  1685,  but  did 
not  assume  any  public  character.  The  zeal  of  the  king, 
however,  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  the  following  Feb- 
ruary he  insisted  on  D' Adda's  taking  the  title  of  nuncio,  to 
which  the  papal  court  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  The  nun- 
cio, a  prudent,  clear-sighted  man,  viewed  with  concern  the 
rate  at  which  the  king  and  his  advisers  were  disposed  to  drive 
matters,  and  he  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  mod- 
erate catholic  party. 

James,  being  resolved  to  have  a  resident  minister  at  the 
papal  court,  chose  for  this  purpose,  with  his  usual  infelicity, 
the  earl  of  Castlemain,  the  husband  of  the  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, a  man  wlio  owed  his  title  to  the  infamy  of  his  wife. 
Castlemain  behaved  at  Rome  with  such  indiscretion,  that  the 
nuncio  was  directed  to  make  a  formal  complaint  of  his  con- 
duct. All  the  influence  of  James  failed  to  procure  a  nomi- 
nal bishopric  for  Petre,  whom  he  is  thought  to  have  de- 
signed to  place  in  the  see  of  York,  which  he  kept  vacant. 
He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  procure  for  him  . 
a  cardinal's  hat. 

If  the  pontiff  was  more  swayed  by  politics  than  religion, 
we  may  easily  believe  the  same  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna ;  imd  accordingly  we  find 
the  Spanish  and  Imperial  ministers  cooperating  with  the 
Dutch,  and  opposing  the  French  ambassador.  James,  whci, 
to  his  misfortune,  had  some  vague  ideas  of  the  dignity  be- 
long ng  to  a   king  of  England,    and  of  the   tine  of  policy 
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wliich,  as  such,  he  should  adopt,  irritated  Louis  by  vain  as- 
Bumplions  of  independence,  at  ihe  very  time  that  he  was 
receiving  his  money  and  relying  on  him  for  aid  in  hia 
projects. 

To  accustom  the  public  eye  to  the  view  of  popery,  con- 
vents were  established  in  various  parts  of  London  :  that  of 
the  Carmelites  was  in  the  city,  that  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Lincolti's-Inn-fielda,  while  the  Benedictines  were  at  St. 
James's;  and  the  jesaits  opened  a  school  at  the  Savoy, 
They  all  went  about  publicly  in  their  habits,  and  London 
was  gradually  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  catholic  city. 
To  awe  the  tumultuous,  the  army,  of  15,000  men,  was  en- 
camped  on  Houn slow-heath ;  aud  in  the  tent  of  lord  Dun- 
barton,  the  second  in  command,  mass  was  openly  celebrated, 
and  missionaries  labored  to  convert  the  soldiers.  A  paper 
calling  on  them  to  adhere  to  their  religion  being  circulated 
through  the  camp,  Johnson,  its  author,  the  chaplain  of  the 
late  lord  Rnssell,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  which  sentence  "  was  executed  with  great  rigor 
and  cruelty,"  he  being  previously  degraded  from  his  sacred 
character. 

In  the  laxity  of'  principle  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
prevstled  in  a  court  for  flve-and- twenty  years  the  abode  of 
profligacy  and  corruption,  conversions,  real  or  pretended, 
might  be  expected  to  be  abundant;  yet  the  failures  of  the 
king  were  numerous  and  mortifying.  Lady  Dorchester,  as 
we  have  seen,  stuck  to  her  religion,  reconciling  it,  like  her 
royal  paramour,  with  the  breach  of  its  duties.  A  priest  came 
to  convert  secretary  Middleton :  "Your  lordship  believes 
the  Trinity?"  began  he.  "Who  told  jou  so?  You  are 
come  here  to  prove  your  own  opnnons,  not  to  a»k  about 
mine,"  was  (he  reply :  and  the  priest  retired  m  confusion. 
Lord  Mulgrave  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  monk,  "  I  have 
convinced  niyself,  by  much  reflection,  that  God  made  man, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  man  can  make  God  "  Colonel 
Kirke  is  reported  to  have  told  the  king  that  he  was  preSn- 
gaged,  having  promised  the  emperor  of  Morocco  to  become 
n  Mohammedan,  if  ever  he  changed  But  the  great  object 
was  to  gain  the  princess  Anne,  and  for  this  piirpooe  the  lure 
of  the  succession  was  held  out  to  her ,  but,  though  of  weak 
disposition,  she  was  firm.  The  biabop  of  London  bad  been 
her  tutor;  and  lord  and  lady  Churchill,  who  luled  her,  were 
zealous  for  protestantism ;  and  all  the  efforto  made  on  her 
proved  abortive.     I.ord  Dartmouth,  tnuugh  sincerely  attached 
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to  James,  refused  to  abandon  his  religion.  When  admirsi 
Herbert,  a  man  of  loose  life  and  laden  with  the  royal  favors, 
refused  him,  James  said  to  Barilloii,  that  he  never  could  put 
confidence  in  any  man,  however  attached  to  him,  who  affected 
the  character  of  a  zealous  protestant. 

The  year  1686  closed  with  an  act  which  convinced  the 
people  that  the  overthrow  of  their  religion  was  the  object  re- 
ally proposed  by  the  king.  This  was  the  dismiaaai  of  Roch- 
ester from  his  office  of  treasurer,  effected  by  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  Peire  and  Sunderland.  The  king  was  real.y 
attached  to  his  brother-in-law,  but  he  now  told  hini  that  he 
must  either  go  to  mass  or  go  out  of  office.  Rochester's* 
friends  and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ambassadors  were  desi- 
rous that  he  should  keep  office  at  any  rate.  A  conference, 
it  was  agreed,  should  be  held  in  his  presence  on  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  two  churches.  At  the  end  of  it  he  de- 
sired a  further  delay  to  consider,  but,  as  his  object  evidently 
was  to  gain  time,  the  king  consented  to  dismiss  him.  The 
treasury  was  then  managed  by  a  board,  of  which  lord  Bella- 
sis,  a  catholic,  was  the  head  ;  and  he,  Powis,  and  Dover,  were 
now  members  of  the  privy  council.  The  king  was  also  about 
to  appoint  father  Petre  to  a  seat  in  it,  and  he  was  only  with- 
held from  doing  it  by  the  entreaties  of  the  queen. 

A  dismissal  of  protestanis  from  office  and  a  resignation  of 
commissions  in  the  army  soon  followed.  The  king,  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  parlianien  ,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  opin- 
ions of  the  members  who  held  offices,  sumgioned  them  sepa- 
rately to  his  closet  in  order  to  confer  with  them.  The  result 
of  these  '  closetings,'  as  they  were  named,  proved  tinsatisftc- 
tory,  and  they  were  either  dismissed  from  their  offices  or  they 
resigned.     Their  places  were  generally  supplied  with  catho- 

It  being  now  evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  mem^ 
iiera  of  the  established  church  could  not  be  induced  to  betray 
it,  tlie  king  was  advised  to  endeavor  to  gain  the  non-conform- 
ists; not  but  thai  there  were  even  on  the  episcopal  bench 
men  who  set  little  value  on  religion  as  compared  with  their 
interest ;  such  were  Crew  of  Durham,  Cartwright,  and  Parker, 
to  whom  the  king  had  lately  given  the  sees  of  Chester  and 
Oxford,  knowing  them  to  he  men  for  his  purpose,  to  whom 
may  perhaps  be  added  Sprat  of  Rochester,  and  one  or  two 
more,  A  declaration  was  issued  accordingly,  suspending  the 
penai  laws  and  forbidding  the  imposition  of  tests.  Of  this 
the  dissenters  took  advantage,  though  dubious  of  the  motives 
whence  it  proceeded;  and  many  addi'^sses  of  thanks  were 
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presented  from  them  at  court.  The  king,  in  his  self-delusion^ 
congratulated  himself  on  the  success  of  this  measure  in  weak 
eiiing  the  church  party,  and  he  now  thought  he  might  venture 
to  attack  them  in  their  strongholds,  the  universities. 

As  Oxford  had  so  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  passive 
ohedience,  James  commenrad  his  attack  on  the  church  in 
that  university.  He  appointed  Massey,  a  fellow  of  Merton 
and  a  recent  convert,  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and 
true  to  its  principles,  the  UQiversitj  made  no  opposition. 
The  king  nex!  made  trial  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote  (Feb.  7) 
to  the  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Peachell,  commanding  him  to  ad- 
mit to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  without  the  usual  oaths,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  named  Alban  Praucia,  who  was  acting  as 
a  missionary  in  that  neighborhood.  Peachell  refused,  and 
hs  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissiun;  the 
university  supported  him,  and  it  ended  in  the  compromise  of 
the  appointment  of  a  new  vice-chancellor  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  claim  of  Francis.  Shamed  or  emboldened  by  the  ex- 
aniple  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  soon  began  to  shake  off  its 
slavish  irammeia.  On  the  death  of  the  president  of  Magdalen 
college,  letters  mandatory  were  sent,  (Apr.  4,)  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  low,  dissolute  habits,  but 
a  recent  proselyte.  The  fellows  petitioned  the  king,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  election,  and  chose 
Mr.  Hough,  (iSth.)  They  were  summoned  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical commission,  and  the  election  was  pronounced  void. 
But  Farmer  was  withdrawn,  his  character  being  too  notori- 
ous, and  they  were  directed  to  choose  Parker,  bishop  ofOxford, 
(Aug,  14)  They  still  refused,  and  when  the  king  came  to 
Oxford  the  following  month  on  his  progress,  he  chid  them 
severely  and  insisted  on  their  obedience.  Still  ihey  would 
not  yield.  A  commission  was  then  issued,  aipointing  ex- 
traordinary visitors  of  their  college,  (Oct.  21,1  and  Hough 
and  twenty-five  of  the  fellows  were  expelled  and  declared  in- 
capable of  holding  any  clerical  preferment,  (Dec.  lO.)  The 
king  thus  gained  a  victory,  but,  as  Lingard  justly  observes, 
"  he  had  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  betrayed  the  hol- 
lowness  of  his  pretensions  to  good  faith  and  sincerity,  and 
earned  him  the  enmity  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  ail  who  were  devoted   o  the  interests  of  the  church." 

In  the  summer  (July  3)  the  king  had  given  another  intima- 
tion of  his  designs,  by  publicly  receiving  D'Adda  as  the  pa- 
pal nuncio  —  a  measure  to  which  the  pope  had  yielded  an 
unwilling  consent.  He  now  advanced  a  step  further,  and 
by  the  royal  command  (Nov.  11)  father  Petre  took  his  seal 
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ttQiong  ilie  privy  councilors,  lo  ilie  grief  and  (Ii&ra  ly  of  th" 
moderate  catliolics  and  the  astonishment  and  texation  of 
the  people. 

The  ittng  had  also  dissolved  the  pailiameiit,  (July  2  )  It 
was  represented  to  him  in  vain,  that  in  all  ponits  but  that 
of  religion  this  was  a  more  compliant  assembly  tbaa  he 
uould  ever  again  espect  to  obtain;  religion  was  with  liim  the 
point,  and  he  ceaolved  to  malte  the  trial  In  order  to  gel  a 
more  complete  control  ov^r  the  c or po rations,  he  appoitiled  a 
board  of  seven  'Regulators,'  all  cathohcs  evcept  the  chaiiLei- 
ior,  with  powers  to  appoint  and  remove  officers  and  freemen 
at  their  discretion.  To  obtain  county  memhers  to  his  pur- 
pose, the  lords  lieutenant  were  directed  lo  mijuire  of  their 
deputies  and  the  magistrates,  whether,  if  elected  to  parlia- 
ment, they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  test-art  and  the 
penal  laws;  whether  they  would  'snpport  candidates  who 
would  promise  to  do  so ;  and  whether  they  would  support 
the  declaration.  Loss  of  office  was  to  he  the  penalty  of 
non-compliance.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  auocetd 
Fourteen  lords  lientenant  were  removed,  and  their  places 
supplied  with  catholics;  a  like  change  was  made  among  the 
sherifiii  and  in  the  uiagistracy ;  yet,  nfter  all,  James  saw  that 
he  could  not  have  a  parliament  to  hia  tnind,  and  ot  the  house 
of  lords  there  was  no  hope.  Sunderland,  however,  had  con- 
ceived the  then  unknown  project  of  swa^itping  this  house  by 
n  large  creation.  "O  silly!"  cried  he  to  lord  Churchill, 
when  the  opposition  of  the  peers  was  spoken  of;  "  why,  your 
troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  to  the  house  of  lords."  This 
bold  measure  was  not  ventured  on ;  the  king  seemed  inclined, 
if  he  could  not  get  a  pliant  house  of  commons,  to  continue 
to  rule  by  prerogative. 

The  S  h  p  riiament  had  proved  as  uncomplying  aa 

the  E  gl  h  h  subject  of  religion.  The  king  had  there 
in  i  k  n  nn  s^  ed  a  proclamation,  granting  toleration  to 
se  d      sp  nding  all  laws  against  catholics,  "  by  hia 

so  gn  I  y  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power," 
—       d    wl     h  h    did  not  yet  venture  to  employ  in  England. 

In  I  el  nd  le  lord  lieutenancy  had  been  given  (o  lord 
Clarendon,  but  the  c  immand  of  the  forces  was  separated  from 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  intrusted  to  Richard  Talhot,*  now 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  an  Irish  catholic  of  the  English  race,  a 
man  of  some  talent,   but  no  judgment,  riido  and   boisterous 

"  See   aliivc,  p.  211'?,  for  hi»  conduct  with  respfct  to  the  nuchess  of 
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h  no  contrtil  over  his  passions  iiid  nppetitea, 
handsome  and  showy  in  his  person  ;  he  was  in  effect  a  geji- 
tiiiie  Anglo-Irishinu.li  of  that  day.  Being  in  tie  coiihdeiice 
of  the  king,  he  treated  the  viceroy  with  Lnsoleiice  and  con- 
tempt, and  though  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  was  to 
raise  the  catholic  interest,  he  could  not  refrain  from  insulting 
the  native  Irish  by  calling  them  the  O's  autJ  Mac's.  Having 
aided  Sunderland  in  overthrowing  the  Hydes,  he  bullied  him 
out  of  the  chief  government  of  Ireland,  ihough  he  was  known 
vo  be  the  enemy  of  the  act  of  Settlemeni,  and  the  devoted 
slave  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  appointed  lord  deputy,  (Feb. 
1687,)  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  catholics  formed  the 
majority  in  the  privy  council,  the  magistracy,  the  array,  and 
the  corpor.itions.  The  chancellor  and  three  fourths  of  the 
judges,  and  all  theking'scouncil  but  one,  were  of  this  persua- 
sion. The  protestauts  now  began  to  emigrate  in  great  num- 
bers ;  the  officers  sold  tbejr  commissions  tor  little  or  nothing, 
and  sought  service  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  object 
of  the  king  was  to  make  Ireland  on  asylum  for  the  catholics, 
and  for  himself  if  needful ;  but  Tyrconuel  had  a  deeper  de- 
sign, and  he  proposed  to  the  French  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  that 
in  case  of  the  succession  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Ireland 
should  become  an  independent  state  iindei:  the  protection  of 
France.  To  this  project  Louis  gave  a  most  willing  consent, 
but  it  was  studiously  concealed  from  James,  and  even  from 
Barillon.  Yet  suspicion  was  afloat ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Dyckveldt,  whom  the  prince  of  Orange  sent  over, in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  ascertain  the  king's  designs 
with  respect  to  Ireland, 

James  now  fondly  deemed  that  the  overthrow  of  (he  prot- 
eaiant  church  was  nearly  certain.  The  steadfastness  of  bis 
daughters  in  their  religion  had  been  to  him  a  source  of  ans.- 
'ety,  as  they  might  undo  all  his  work ;  but  an  event  now 
occurred  which  promised  to  relieve  him  from  all  apprehen- 
sion. The  queen,  who  hal  ceased  from  ohiSd-bearing  for 
five  years,  annouaced  that  she  was  pregnant.  This  event, 
which  the  king  and  his  friends  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
prayers  at  St,  Winifred's  well,  which  he  had  lately  visited,  or 
to  the  prayers  on  earth  and  interce.ssion  in  heaven  of  the  late 
duchess  of  Modena,  was  ha.  ed  by  the  whole  catholic  party 
with  transports  of  joy,  and  they  even,  as  formerly  in  the  case 
of  queen  Mary,*  ventured  to  assign  the  sex  of  the  embryo. 
The  protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  expressed  their 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  428. 
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doubls,  and  hesitated  DOt  to  assert  that  those  whose  iriteresl 
it  was  to  have  a  prince  of  Wales  would  be  at  no  loss  to  pro- 

We  now  enter  on  (he  year  16SS,  a  year  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  England,  and  even  in  those  of  the  world. 
To  the  royal  view  the  whole  polilical  horizon  seemed  calm 
and  unclouded.  The  king  had  triumphed  in  his  contest  with 
the  church;  in  his  late  progress  he  had  been  greeted  and 
cheered  by  bodies  of  the  dissenters,  whom  he  took  for  the 
nation;  he  had  the  prospect  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  exclude 
his  heretical  daughters,  and  to  go  on  with  the  good  work  of 
spreading  the  true  faith ;  London  was  even  alieady  pulling 
on  the  appearance  of  a  cathplic  city ;  monks  and  triars  in 
their  appropriate  habits  were  to  be  seen  parading  the  streets  ; 
a  papal  nuncio  sanctified  the  court  by  his  presence ;  and 
Corker,  a  Benedictine,  who  had  been  tried  for  his  life  dur- 
ing the  popish  plot,  being  appointed  envoy  by  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  the  king  insisted  that  he  and  his  attendant  monks 
should  come  to  coutt  in  the  habit  of  their  order — a  piece  of 
bigoted  folly  which  the  more  sagacious  Louis  XIV,  strongly 
condemned.  Finally,  James  had  filled  Magdalen  college 
with  popish  fellows ;  and  on  the  death  of  bishop  Parker, 
(Mar.  23,)  Dr.  Giffard,  one  of  the  four  catholic  prelates 
whom  he  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  consecrate  for  England, 
was  hy  the  royal  mandate  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

But  ail  this  triumph  and  all  this  security  was  fallacious; 
the  tempest  was  secretly  brewing  which  was  to  level  the 
fabric  of  despotism  and  superstition  in  the  dust.  The  To- 
ries, who  had  long  been  restrained  by  their  notions  of  un- 
limited obedience,  now  alarmed  for  their  religion  by  the 
queen's  pregnancy,  began  to  unile  with  the  Whigs;  several 
influential  noblemen  were  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  an  armed  resistance  to  the  crown 
with  his  aid  was  contemplated. 

In  this  state  of  the  national  feeling,  the  king  made  his  final 
and  fatal  step.  Having  caused  (Apr.  25)  his  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  be  republished  with  additions,  he. 
by  the  advice  of  Petre,  it  wps  said,  afterwards  (May  4) 
made  an  order  of  council  that  it  should  be  read  out  in  all  the 
churches  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  the  bishops 
were  enjoined  to  distribote  it  for  this  purpose.  The  London 
clergy  met  and  deliberated  ;  several  were  inclined  to  submit 
or  to  try  to  gain  lime ;  but  the  more  generous-spirited,  being 
supported  by  a  declaration  of  the  leadinij  non-conformists, 
calling  on  them  to  make  a  stand  for  religion  and  liberty. 
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prevailed.  The  learned  Dr.  Palrick  had  the  courage  to  be 
tlie  first  to  put  his  signature  to  a  refiisai  to  comply  ;  it  was 
then  aubacribed  by  eighty  clergymen  and  forwarded  to  Lam- 
beth, where,  on  the  12th,  the  primate,  bishops  Compton, 
Turner,  and  White,  with  Dr.  Tennison  and  lord  Clarendon, 
took  it  into  consideration.  It  was  resolved  not  to  read  the 
declaratiou,  but  to  petition  the  king  and  to  summon  the  otiu" 
prelates  to  their  aid.  The  call  was  quickly  responded  to  by 
bishops  Lloyd,  Ken,  and  Trelawny,  and  oa  the  18th  another 
meeting  waa  held  at  Lambeth,  at  which  Tillotaon,  Teunison, 
Stiliingfleet,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Grove  aasiated ;  it  was 
agreed  to  present  without  delay  to  the  king  a  petition  written 
by  the  primate,  and  signed  by  himself  and  bishops  Lloyd, 
Ken,  Trelawny,  Turner,  White,  and  Lake.  As  the  primate 
had  been  forbidden  the  court,  the  six  prelates  went  to  White- 
hail  at  ten  o'clock  that  very  night,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  royal  bed-chamber.  They  fell  on  their  knees,  and  Lloyd 
presented  the  petition.  The  king,  when  he  had  read  it,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  and  said  it  was  "  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion," and,  spit^  of  their  professions  of  uuahaken  loyalty,  he 
dismissed  them  with  the  aseurance  that  he  would  maintain 
the  dispensing  power  which  God  had  given  liim,  adding,  "I 
tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand  men,  and  of  the  church  of 
England  loo,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  That 
very  night  the  petition  was  printed  and  diatributed  through 
the  city,  though  the  bishops  had  given  their  only  copy  to 
the  king,  and  he  had  never  let  it  out  of  his  possession. 

The  next  Sunday  (20th)  was  the  first  day  for  the  rending 
of  the  Declaration  in  the  churches.  It  waa  read  only  in 
seven ;  the  country  clergy,  countenanced  in  general  by  their 
diocesans,  were  equally  disobedient,  and  out  of  a  body  of 
ten  thouaand,  not  more  than  two  hundred  complied.  On 
the  very  20th  of  May,  the  venerable  Richard  Baxter,  the  re- 
nowned non-conformist  who  had  been  so  often  persecuted  by 
the  church,  praised  frovn  his  pulpit  the  bishops  for  their  re- 
sistance to  that  Declaration  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  then 
able  to  preach  publicly.  It  was  thus  plain  that  all  hopes 
fi-om  the  dissenters  were  vanished.  The  whole  church  party 
were  firm  to  the  prelates,  and  the  king  must  now  either  yield 
at  discretion  or  engage  in  a  contest  with  all  his  protestant 

In  the  council,  Sunderland,  the  cathoHc  lords,  and  even 
Jeffreys,  were  for  moderation  ;  but  their  opinions  were  over- 
ruled, and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  bishops  in  the 
court  of  king's-hench.     They  were  accordingly  summoned 
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before  the  privy  council,  (June  8,)  where,  after  somn  hesita' 
tioti,  ihej  acknowledged  their  signatures;  they  were  thea 
required  to  enter  into  recognizances  to  appear  ai  Westmin- 
sier-hall,  they  declined,  pleading' their  peerage;  a  warrant 
for  their  committal  to  the  Tower  was  Ihen  made  out.  As 
ihey  proceeded  to  the  bdrgc  which  were  to  convey  them  to 
th.it  tortress  the  people  vented  their  feelings  in  tears  and 
players  ind  earnestly  mplored  their  blessing.  Both  banks 
ot  the  river  were  lined  with  speLtators,  who  fe.l!  on  their 
knees  and  prayed  lor  them  At  the  Tower  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  guard  a  ked  their  blessing;  and  the  men  every 
day  drank  their  health  in  "pite  oi  the  catholic  lieutenant. 
Tl  e  nobility  of  both  sexes  resorted  daily  to  the  Tower ;  a 
deputition  of  ten  nm  conformist  ministers  appeared  there 
one  day  and  when  reprimanded  for  it  by  the  king,  they  re- 
plied, that  they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  bishops  as  men 
constant  to  the  protestant  religion. 

Had  the  king  had  the  prudence  to  recede,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  within  two  days  by  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  (10th. 1  His  moderate  advisers  urged  him  then  to 
publish  a  general  amnesty,  which  would  include  the  bishops ; 
but  his  priestly  guides  and  his  own  obstinacy  determined  him 
to  proceed.  On  the  15th  the  prelates  were  brought  up  by 
Habeas  Corpus  in  order  to  plead.  The  people  at  their  land- 
ing received  them  as  before ;  in  the  court  they  were  attended 
by  twenty-nine  peers,  ready  to  be  their  securities.  Their 
counsel  claimed  a  delay  for  them  till  the  next  term;  but  the 
court  decided  that  they  should  plead  at  once.  They  pleaded 
'  Not  Guilty,'  and  were  released  on  engaging  to  appear  on 
the  29th.  The  popular  joy  burst  forth  in  shouts  and  accla- 
mations, and  numbers  again  begged  their  blessings;  when 
the  primate  landed  at  Lambeth,  the  soldiers  there  aJ'o  fell 
on  their  knees  to  receive  his  blessing.  Bonfires  were  lighted 
in  the  evening,  and  some  catholics  were  insulted. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  bishops  appeared  in  court, 
attended  by  a  numerous  troop  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Of  the  four  judges,  one,  Allibone,  was  a  catholic;  two 
others,  Wright  (the  chief)  and  Holloway,  were  the  slaves  of 
the  court ;  one  only,  Powel,  was  impartial  and  honest ;  the 
king  had  taken  pains  to  have  i  jury  returned  that  he  could 
rely  on;  and  al  court  there  was  not  a  doubt  felt  of  the  result. 

I'he  speech  of  the  attorney-general  waa  timid,  and  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  signatures;  a  question 
then  arose,  whether  the  petition  which  had  been  written  in 
Surrey,  and  not  proved  to  have  been  published  in  Middlesex, 
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could  be  tried  in  the  latter  county.  At  every  failure  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  the  audience  set  up  a  laugli  oi:  a  shovit,  which 
the  court  was  unable  to  repress.  Wright  began  to  sum  up  ; 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  Fiuch,  one  of  the  prisoners'  coun- 
sel. Williams,  the  solicitor-general,  then  requested  the  court 
to  wait  fur  the  appearance  of  a  person  of  great  quality.  Af- 
ter a  dblay  of  an  hour,  lord  Sunderland  arrived  in  a  chair, 
amid  the  hootings  of  the  populace :  he  proved  that  the 
bishops  came  to  him  with  a  petition,  and  that  he  introduced 
thein  to  the  king.  .  But  now  the  counsel  for.  the  accused  took 
new  ground,  and  assumed  a  bolder  tone;  they  arraigned  the 
dispensing  power  ;  ttiey  maintained  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition.  Wright  and  AUiboue  charged  against  Hollo- 
way  and  Powell  in  favor  of  the  prisoners.  The  jury  retired 
at  seven  in  the  evening  ;  the  obstinacy  of  Arnold,  the  Ifing'a 
brewer,  one  of  their  number,  kept  them  iu  debate  till  the 
morning,  when  at  nine  o'clock  they  came  into  couri  and 
pronounced  their  verdict  '  Not  Guilty.'  lustantiy  a  peal  of 
joy  arose  ;  it  was  taken  up  without ;  it  spread  over  the  city  ; 
it  reached  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  was  repeated  by  the 
soldiers.  The  king,  who  was  dining, with  lord  Feversham, 
on  inquiring,  was  told  it  was  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops : 
"So  much  the  worse  for  them,"  was  his  remark. 

The  birth  of  his  son  might  seem  a  sufficient  consolation 
to  the  king  under  this  defeat;  but  here  loo  his  usual  iit-for- 
tune  pursued  him.  if  ever  there  was  a  prince  about  whose 
birth  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  doubt,  it  was 
this  prince  of  Wales.  His  mother  had  long  since  spoken  of 
her  pregnancy  ;  the  birth  took  place  in  the  morning,  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen-dowager,  most  of  the  privy  council, 
and  several  ladies  of  quality,  many  of  whom  were  protestants 
— yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  protestants  believed  in 
its  reality.  Some  maintained  that  the  queen  had  never  been 
pregnant ;  others,  that  she  had  miscarried  at  Easter,  and 
that  one  child,  or  even  two  successive  children,  had  been 
substituted  for  the  abortion.  The  princess  Anne  remained 
incredulous;  so  did  the  able  bishop  Lloyd  for  many  years. 
It  was  in  fact  a  general  delusion,  from  which  neither  reason 
nor  good  sense  preserved  men ;  it  was  most  certainly  no 
party  fiction,  though  party  might,  and  did,  take  advantage 
of  it. 

The  birth  of  the  prince  seems  to  have  decided  the  un- 
principled lord  Sunderland  to  make  public  at  this  time  his 
^ostasy  from  the  protestant  faith.     He  and  Sheffield  earl  of 
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Mulgrave  had    bEien   privately  reconciled   by   father  Pelie  » 
year  befor^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  birth  of  the  prince  decided  those 
who  were  in  communication  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
While  the  next  heir  was  a  protestant,  the  attempts  of  Janiea 
might  be  borne  with  patience,  as  they  could  only  continue 
for  a  feiv  years ;  but  now  there  was  born  a  successor  who 
would  be  nurlured  in  popery,  and  a  popish  regency  under  the 
queen  would  be  formed  in  case  of  the  king's  demise.  No 
time  was  therefore  to  be  lost;  an  jnviiation  to  the  pnnce  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  country  was  drawn  out  and  signed 
in  cipher  (June  30)  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Danby, 
and  Devonshire,  lord  Lumley,  the  bishop  of  London,  admiral 
Russell,  and  colonel  Sidney.  The  bearer  of  it  to  Holland  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  admiral  Herbert,  in  the  disguise  of  a 

The  prince  of  Orange,  by  far  the  greatest  man  of  his  time, 
had  for  many  years  devoted  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to 
the  humbling  of  the  power  of  Louis  XiV.  In  1686  he  had 
succeeded  in  engaging  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden,  and  several  of  the  German  princes,  to  subscribe  the 
'League  of  Augsburg,'  of  which  this  was  the  real  object 
The  following  year,  some  of  the  Italian  states,  thejiope  him- 
self included,  joined  the  league,  and'  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  was  thus  banded,  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
check  the  ambition  of  Louis.  The  proper  place  of  England 
was  in  this  confederation  ■  but  the  policy  of  her  king  with- 
held her  trom  it  hence  the  prmce  aspired  to  the  power  of 
directing  her  councils  and  addmg  her  means  to  the  great 
cause  of  national  mdependence 

The  deith  ol  the  elector  of  Cologne  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  proved  mo'Jt  favorable  to  the  designs  of  the  prince,  as 
it  brought  Loui"!  ind  the  confederacy  into  collision.  This 
elector,  who  al-o  held  the  bishoprics  ot  Liege,  Munster, 
and  Hildesheim  had  proved  a  most  useful  ally  to  Louis  in 
1672;  a»d  all  the  efforts  of  this  monart,h  were  directed  to 
procure  the  elettion  of  the  coadjutor,  the  cardinal  of  Furs- 
temberg,  who  wis  his  creature  and  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  of  which  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  previously  dnest  himself  The  pope,  however, 
out  of  hoblihty  to  Louis,  relused  to  accept  his  resignation ; 
and  at  the  election  (July  1 )  though  Furstemberg  had  a 
majority  of  lotes  over  hi«  competitor,  prince  Clement  of 
]!ivaria,  he  did  not  obtain  the  requisite  two  thirds.     The 
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a|)poiBtmeiit  then  fell  to  the  pope,  and  he  named  Clement, 
who  was  only  a  youtli  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  can- 
didates of  the  allies  were  equally  successfai  at  Liege,  Mun 
Bter,  and  Hildeaheim,  and  both  sidea  now  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  This  gave  the  prince  of  Orange  an  opporlunity  of 
making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  under 
color  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  his  own  country  and 
the  empire.  A  inrge  fortie  was  encamped  near  Nimegueii  j 
cannon  and  ammunition  were  taken  from  the  arsenals  to  be 
Bent  lo  it;  soldiers  and  sailors  were  engaged;  the  Dutch 
navy  was  augmented,  and  the  ditietent  fleets  were  placed 
in  adjoining  ports.  These  mighty  preparations  naturally 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  D'Avaux,  the  French  minister 
at  the  Hague ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  could  get  certain 
information  of  their  object.  When  at  length  he  ascertained 
that  they  were  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  had 
informed  his  court,  Louis  lost  no  lime  in  communicating  it 
to  James,  making  at  the  same  time  an  ofier  of  his  aid ;  but 
that  infatuated  prince  refused  to  give  credit  to  it.  Skel- 
ton,  the  English  minister  at  Paris,  then  proposed  to  Louis 
that  D'Avaux  should  declare  to  the  States  that  there  was  an 
alliance  between  his  master  and  James,  and  that  Louis  would 
regard  as  a  breach  of  peace  any  attempt  against  his  ally. 
This  innnteuvre  disconcerted  the  friends  of  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  but  James,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this,  in 
his  silly  pride  took  offence,  denied  the  alliance,  recalled 
Skelton,  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower.  Had  he  owned 
it,  Iiouis  would  perhaps  have  made  war  on  Holland,  and  thus 
have  prevented  the  expedition  of  the  prince ;  whereas  he 
now  declared  war  against  the  emperor  alone,  put  his  troops 
in  motion,  and  laid  siege  to  Philipsburg  on  the  Upf*r  Rhine, 
(Sepi.  14.)  Ail  was  now  tranquil  on  the  side  if  Holland; 
the  prince  found  his  motions  unimpeded,  and  havmg  arranged 
with  his  German  allies  for  the  defence  of  the  republic  during 
his  absence,  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  England. 

The  eyes  of  James  at  length  were  opened  to  his  danger, 
anil  he  af.tempted  to  retrace  his  steps.  Almost  every  day  of 
the  month  of  October  was  marked  by  some  concession.  He 
asked  and  graciously  received  the  advice  of  the  bishops ; 
he  restored  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Magdalen  college  ;  he  gave  the  city  of  London 
and  the  towns  and  boroughs  back  their  charters  ;  recalled 
the  writs  he  had  issued  for  a  parliament,  etc.  Meantime  ha 
was  B  Jtive  in  preparing  the  means  of  resistance ;  a  fleet  of 
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ihirlj-'ieven  sail,  tvilh  seveuteen  fire-sbipa,  was  sta(ion(;d  a 
the  Gun-fleet  leader  lord  Dartmouth,  whose  fidelity  wa 
beyond  suspicion;  he  called  out  the  militia;  gave  coir 
missions  for  raising  regiments  and  companies ;  recalle 
troops  from  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  the  army,  under  th 
command  of  lord  Fevershani,  now  amounted  to  forty  thou 

The  prince  of  Orange  had  declarations  prepared,  i 
to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  stating  the 
of  his  coming  over,  nameJy,  to  procure  a  free  parliament ; 
the  redress  of  grievances ;  the  security  of  the  church ;  a 
comprehension  for  dissenters  who  desired  it,  and  toleration 
tor  all  others  ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  He  also  wrote  to  his  catholic  allies,  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  injuring  the  king  or  bis  rightful  heirs,  and  as- 
suring them  that  he  would  employ  all  his  influence  to  secure 
toleration  for  the  catholics.  The  States  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  same  effect. 

The  fleet  collected  for  the  invasion  consisted  of  sixty  men- 
of-war  and  seven  hundred  transports ;  the  troops  were  4500 
horse  and  11,000  foot.  Marshal  Schomberg  and  the  counts 
of  Nassau  and  Solms,  with  general  Ginckel  and  other  able 
Dutch  officers;  a  band  of  eight  hundred  French  refugees; 
the  English  exiles,  such  as  lord  Macclesfield,  Dr.  Burnet, 
and  others,  and  those  recently  arrived,  namely,  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  raised  4Ci,0OOZ.  for  the  expedition,  the 
sons  of  the  marquesses  of  Winchester  and  Halifax  and  of 
lord  Danby,  admirals  Russell  and  Herbert,  —  all  prepared  to 
share  the  forliioe  of  the  prince. 

The  first  full-moon  after  the  equinox  was  the  time  ap-- 
pointed  for  sailing  ;  but  for  the  first  half  of  October  the  wind 
blew  tempestuously  from  the  west.  Public  prayers  to  Heaven 
were  made  in  all  the  churches  ;  on  the  iStb  the  storm  abated, 
and  William  then  (15th)  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  States, 
commending  to  them  the  princess  if  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  himself.  The  aged  pensionary  Fagel  replied  in  their 
name.  The  whole  audience  were  deeply  aifected  ;  William 
alone  remained  apparently  unmoved.  A  solemn  fast  was 
held  on  the  17th,  and  two  days  after  (I9th)  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Helvoetsluys ;  but  during  the  night  a  storm  came 
on  and  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  next  day  the  ships  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  diflerenl  ports  to  repair  and  to  lay 
in  additional  stores.  At  length  the  'Protestant  East-wind,' 
as  it  was  termed,  came,  and  the  prince  again  put  to  sea, 
(Nov.  1.)     He  first  sailed  northwards,  intending  to  land  in 
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re;  bu  then  changing  his  course  he  passed  (3(]) 
Dover  and  Calais;  wind  and  tide  prevented  lord 
at  li  from  attacking ;  the  people  of  the  opposite  coasts 
'ith  ?arious  emotions  on  (he  magnificent  spectjicle  of 
stending  twenty  mile=  in  lenifth  ind  laden  with  the 
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fident  the  rest  of  the  hishopa  will  ao  readdy  answer  in  the 
negative  as  myself."  The  Itiiig  insisted  on  having  their  de- 
nial in  writing,  with  an  '  abhorrence  '  of  the  designs  of  the 
prince;  but  this  they  declined  to  give,  (Nov.  6.)  He  then 
left  them  in  anger,  telling  them  that  he  would  trust  to  his 

The  prince  was  now  at  Exeter,  but  hardly  any  one  as  yet 
had  joined  him,  for  the  memory  of '  Jeffreys'  campaign  '  was 
Btill  fresh  in  the  minds  f  1  p  ( 1  f  Devon.  He  suspect- 
ed that  hs  was  deceived  d  1  b  think  of  reembarU- 
iug,  being  resolved  on  h  H  Hand  to  publish  tlie 
names  of  those  who  had  1  I  \t  length  sir  Edward 
Seymour  and  some  of  1  ry  eame  in  to  him  ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  f  S  y  bond  of  Association 
was  drawn  out,  engag  g  h  b  bera  to  support  one 
nnother  in  defence  of  1  1  d  1  berties  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  protestan  1  d  he  prince  of  Orange, 
iniey  were  followed  by  1  1  C  1  h  lord  Wharton,  Mr. 
Russtll,  and  the  earl  of  Ab  „d  S  n  after,  (lOth.)  lord 
Coriibury,  son  of  the  earl  of  CInrendon,  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  horse  that  were  stationed  at  Salis- 
bury ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  officers  and  men  proving 
loyal,  he  led  but  a  small  party  to  join  the  army  of  the  prince 
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Tlie  ice  was  now  broken  ;  distrust  spread  tlirough  tlie  whole 
army;  ilie  friends  of  liie  prince  were  emboldened;  tlie  lords 
Danby  and  Lumley  began  to  rdse  men  in  Yoritshire,  lord 
Deiamere  in  Cheshire,  and  lord  Devonshire  in  Derbyshire. 

James  was  strongly  urged  to  seek  an  accommodation  with 
the  prince,  but  he  still  confided  in  ihe  loyalty  of  his  troops, 
and  he  resolved  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Father  Petre, 
anxious,  perhaps,  for  his  own  safety,  pressed  him  to  remain 
in  London,  as  quitting  it  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  father. 
At  his  suggestion  the  infant  prince  was  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
and  he  himself  made  hia  escape  to  France  after  the  king's 
departure  for  the  army. 

Jaraes,  on  reaching  Salisbury,  reviewed  the  troops  that 
were  there,  {20th.)  He  was  to  go  the  next  day  to  Warmin- 
ster, to  inspect  the  division  of  general  Kirke,  but  a  violent 
bleeding  of  the  nose  came  on  him,  which  continued,  with 
intervals,  for  three  days.  During  this  time  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  (23d.)  Lord  Churchill,  the  lieutenant-general, 
advised  to  remain  at  Salisbury  ;  Feversham  and  his  brother, 
the  count  de  Roy e,  proposed  to  retire  behind  the  Thames. 
This  last  course  was  approved  of  by  the  king  ;  and  that  very 
night  Churchill,  the  dulie  of  Grafton,  and  others  went  over 
to  the  prince,  and  they  were  followed  by  several  of  their 
officers  in  the  morning.  It  is  even  said  that  Churchill, 
Kirke,  and  some  other  officers  had  conspired  to  seize  the 
king  at  Warminster,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  prince. 

The  king  on  hia  return  to  London  stopped  the  first  night 
(24th)  at  Andover.  He  invited  prince  George  of  Denmark 
to  sup  with  him.  After  supper,  that  prince,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  and  two  others  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  off  to 
the  prince  of  Orange.  When  James  reached  London,  the 
first  news  that  met  him  was  that  of  the  flight  of  his  daughter 
Anne.  He  burst  into  tears:  "God  he'p  me,"  he  cned  ; 
"  my  very  children  have  forsaken  me."  The  princess  had 
lei't  her  bed-chamber  in  the  night  (25th)  w  th  lady  Churchill 
end  Mrs.  Berkeley  ;  the  bishop  of  London  and  lord  Dorset 
had  a  carriage  ready  for  her,  and  she  was  conveyed  to  the 
bishop's  house,  and  thence  to  Northampton.  Disaflection 
now  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom,  Bri.stol,  Hull, 
York,  and  other  towns  were  occupied  by  the  adherents  of 
the  prince.  The  university  of  Oxford  sent  him  its  adhesion 
and  ati  offer  of  its  plate  1 

The  first  act  of  the  king  was  to  hold  a  great  council  of  the 
peers  who  were  in  London,  and  by  their  advice  he  issued 
writs  foi  a  parliament,  and  sent  lords  Halifax,  Nottingham. 
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and  Godolphin  is  bis  commissionpra  to  treat  witli  the 
prince  but  some  days  elapsed  befpre  ibcj  were  ad  nitted 
to  iiis  pre'ience  and  meantime  a  punou*!  procidnialun  in 
his  name,  menacing  all  pipihts  bearing  aims  or  holding 
office,  was  circulated  in  London  James  Ha«  now  resolved 
oil  placing  himself  and  his  faindy  under  tlie  protection  of  tt  e 
king  ot  Trance  He  bad  hit  ^n  brought  back  from  Ports 
mouth,  whence  he  could  not  now  be  conveyed,  and,  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  night,  (Dec.  9,)  the  queen,  with  her  babe 
and  his  nurse,  crossed  the  river  in  an  open  boat  to  Lambeth  ; 
hut  the  expected  carriage  was  not  there,  nod  they  had  to 
Btiind  for  some  time,  only  sheltered  by  an  old  wall  from  the 
torrents  of  rain.  At  length  the  coach  arrived,  and  the  queen 
proceeded  to  Grnvesend,  where  she  got  on  board  a  yacht 
which  conveyed  her  to  Calais. 

The  king  had  promised  the  queen  to  follow  her  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  letter  which  he  received  next  day  (10th) 
from  his  commissioners,  stating  the  prince's  terms,  made  no 
change  in  his  resolution.  He  wrote  to  lord  Feversham, 
dispensing  with  the  further  serticea  of  the  troops;  and  he 
called  for  and  burned  the  writs  for  a  pariiament,  and  then 
retired  to  rest.  At  one  in.  the  morning  (1  Uh)  he  rose,  and 
telling  lord  Northumberland,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  in  his 
>  open  the  door  till  the  usual  hour  in  the 
;nt  down  the  bsck  staira,  and,  being  joined 
ward  Hales,  got  into  a  hackney-coach  and  drove 
to  the  horse-ferry,  and  there  getting  into  a  small  boat,  crossed 
over  to  Vauxhall,  throwing  the  great  seal  into  the  river  on 
his  way.  Horses  were  there  ready  for  them,  and  at  ten  in 
the  morning  they  reached  Feversham,  where  they  got  on 
board  a  custom-house  hoy  which  had  been  engaged  for  the 
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as  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  was  known  in 
London,  the  mob  attacked  the  caihoiic  chapels  and  the  res- 
idences of  the  catholic  ambassadors.  Those  who  felt  them- 
selves to  be  obnoxious  attempted  to  fly  to  the  coast,  but 
several  we.-B  taken  and  committed  to  prison.  Jeffreys  was 
discovered  at  Wapping  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  saved  from  the  rage  of  the 
mob.  At  his  own  desire  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  nuncio,  disguised  as  a 
footman  of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  was  seized  at  Graveaend, 
hut  the  prince  sent  him  a  passport  without  delay. 

The  government  meantime  was  exercised  by  a  council  of 
peerj,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.     They  sent  a  deo- 
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Sai-alioti  of  adhesion  to  the  prince,  on  condition  of  his  pro. 
curing  a  free  parliament ;  bul  their  deliberntions  were  soon 
disturbed  by  tidings  of  the  detention  of  the  king.  The  hoy, 
having  stopped  to  get  in  more  ballaat,  was  boarded  by  ihree 
boats,  and  the  crews,  taking  the  king  and  his  companion? 
for  Jesuits,  brought  it  back  lo  Fe?ershara.  The  king,  being 
recognized,  senl  for  lord  Winchelsea,  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  h©  was  placed  a(  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
whence  he  wrote  (14th)  to  the  supreme  council  at  London, 
who  forthwith  ordered  lord  Fevershani  lo  take  two  hundred 
of  the  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  person.  James, 
on  being  joined  by  them,  resolved  to  return  to  the  capital. 
He  sent  lord  Feversham  to  the  prince,  who  was  now  ?' 
Windsor,  to  propose  a  personal  conference  ;  but  the  envoy 
was  placed  under  arrest,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  come 
without  a  passport. 

The  king,  on  reaching  London,  (ICtli,)  wi«  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  popular  joy  :  the  crowds  shoiKed  the 
bells  were  rung,  and  the  bonfires  were  kindled,  m  the  uoudl 
manner.  Next  day  he  held  a  court,  met  his  council  md 
exercised  other  acts  of  sovereignty.  But  the  prince  -md  his, 
council  had  decided  that  James  should  not  remain  at  W  hue- 
hall  ;  and  the  following  evening  (17th)  count  Solms  came 
with  a  body  of  the  Dutch  guards,  and,  hiving  occupied  &t 
James's,  led  them  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Craseii,  who  com- 
manded the  English  guards,  was  preparing  to  lesibt,  but 
the  king,  knowing  opposition  to  he  useless,  repressed  the 
ardor  of  the  veteran  of  eighty,  and  the  Dutch  guards  took 
the  place  of  the  English.  A  little  before  midnight  the  king 
went  to  rest,  bul  he  had  not  been  long  asleep  when  he  was 
waked  to  receive  the  lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Del- 
amere,  who  were  come  with  a  message  from  the  prince.  He 
had  them  admitted.  They  told  him  it  was  the  prince's  wish 
that,  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  should  go  to  Ham-house 
in  Surrey,  where  he  would  he  attended  by  his  own  guards, 
and  that  he  must  depart  at  ten  in  ihe  morning,  as  the  prince 
would  arrive  by  noon.  James  objected  to  Ham,  as  damp 
and  cold,  and  proposed  Rochester.  They  departed,  and  re- 
turned at  nine  next  morning  (19tli)  with  the  requisite  per- 

At  noon  the  king  took  leave  of  the  nobility,  and  entered 
the  royal  barge,  and  went  down  tlie  river,  followed  by  a  party 
of  the  Dutch  guards  in  boats.  The  assembled  crowds  viewed 
with  mi»urnful  looks  this  final  departure  of  their  sovereign,  a 
taptive  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.     James  slept  that  night 
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fst  Gravesend  and  neU  day  came  to  Rochester,  where  he 
reranincd  for  four  days  deliberntrng  on  his  further  course. 
His  fi'ieuds  iii  [jeneril  urged  him  not  to  think  of  quitting  the 
liingdom  as  it  was  the  (ery  course  his  enemies  seemed  to 
wish  him  to  adopt,  for,  though  the  tront  of  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  was  guarded,  the  rear  was  neglected.  He 
sent,  offering  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  if 
they  would  answer  for  his  safety  ;  but  they  declined  so  deli- 
cate a  charge.  He  then  resoked  on  flight,  to  which  he  was 
moreover  urged  by  a  letter  from  the  queen;  and,  having 
written  a  declaration  explanatory  of  his  motives,  and  in- 
formed some  friends  of  his  design,  he  went  to  bed  as  usual, 
(2iJd.)  After  midnight  he  rose,  and  with  his  natural  son 
the  duke  of  Berwick  and  three  other  persona,  he  weut  out 
through  the  garden.  A  fishing-smack  had  been  hired  to 
convey  him  to  France,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  he 
could  not  reach  it.  '  He  got  on  board  the  Eagle  fire-ship, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  marks  of  respect  by  the  crew, 
and  next  morning  (34th)  he  embarked  in  the  smack.  Oo 
Christmas-day  be  landed  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  and  he 
hastened  to  join  his  queen  at  St.  Germain.  His  reception  by 
Louis  was  cordial  and  generous. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  king's  departure  from 
tlie  capital,  the  prince  of  Orange  came  to  St.  James's.  All 
classes  crowded  to  do  him  homage.  He  summoned  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  to  meet  on  the  21st,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation.  They  came  on  the  appointed  day,  to  the 
number  of  about  seventy ;  five  lawyers,  in  the  absence  of  the 
judges,  were  appointed  to  assist  them.  It  was  proposed  that 
thcj  should  previously  sign  the  Exeter  Association ;  the  tem- 
poral peers,  with  four  exceptions,  subscribed;  the  prelates 
all  but  Compton,  refused.  Next  day  (22dJ  they  met  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and,  having  chosen  lord  Halifax  their  speaker, 
issued  an  order  for  all  papists,  except  householders  and  some 
others,  to  ren»ove  ten  miles  from  London.  On  Christmas- 
dny  they  resolved  that  the  prince  should  be  requested  to  take 
on  him  the  administration  of  all  public  affairs  till  the  22d  of 
January,  and  that  he  would  issue  letters  for  persons  lo  be 
elected  to  meet  as  a  convention  on  that  day.  The  following 
(lay  {26th)  all  those  who  had  served  in  any  of  the  parliaments 
of  Charles  H.,  and  were  in  town,  with  the  aldermen  and 
fifty  comraon-council-men,  waited  on  the  prince  by  invita- 
tion, and  thence  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  nexl 
diy  (27th)  they  voted  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the 
peers.     The  prince  accepted  the  charge,  and  issued  the  le'^ 
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leis  of  summons  for  the  conTention.  Next  day,  beirg  Sun- 
diiy,  he  received  the  sacrameDt  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  England. 

On  the  32d  of  January,  16S9,  the  memorable  convention 
met  A  joint  address  of  thanlts  and  praying  him  to  continue 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  presented  to  the  prince. 
After  a  few  days'  necessary  delay,  the  commons  entered  on 
the  groat  question  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  (9Sth;)  and  it 
was  resolved,  "  That  king  James  11. ,  having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  jesnils  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the  fun- 
d^nnental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
is  thereby  become  vacant."  Next  day  (39th)  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  it  hath  been  f  u  d  by  experience  to  be  inconsiatei  t 
with  the  safety  and  ^     p  k    gd  m 

governed  by  a  poi>i      p  I  k 

the  very  principle         h  b      wh    h  h  d 

such  odium  on  its      ppo 

In  the  lords  this   ds  w 

various  questions  a  T       fi 

posing  (he  throne  vacant,  whether  they  would  have  a  regent 
or  a  king.  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  a  majori- 
ty of  only  two.  It  was  then  earried,  thai  there  was  an  origi- 
nal contract  between  king  and  people.  For  the  word  'abdi- 
cated '  they  substituted  '  deserted  ; '  and  they  struck  out  the 
clause  declaring  the  throne  to  be  vacant,  as  it  was  main- 
tained ihat  the  crown  devolved  to  the  princess  of  Orange. 
To  these  amendments  the  commons  refused  to  agree.  Two 
conferences  took  place  between  committees  of  the  houses, 
which  terminated  in  the  lords'  giving  way  to  the  firmness  of 
he  commons,  though  their  arguments  were  clearly  superior 
,>n  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  of  common  sense; 
bill  the  cogent  motive  was  political  necessity.  The  whole- 
wme  regard  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution  certainly  in- 
volved the  whigs  in  apparent  absurdity,  for  the  word  '  abdi- 
cated,' it  was  acknowledged,  was  used  in  an  improper  sense ; 
'  deserted '  was  in  truth  no  better,  but  it  sounded  'softer  ,  the 
proper  word  was  'forfeited,'  but  all  pAttiea  shrank  from  em- 
ploying it. 

The  throne  being  vacant,  the  nexi  question  was,  by  whom 
it  should  be  filled.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  was  passed 
over  by  common  consent;  for  his  birth  should  be  previously 
inquired  into ;  and  should  his  legitimacy  be  proved,  as  there 
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was  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  brought  up  a  catholic,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  protestant  regent,  and  then 
the  Htraiige  siglit  might  be  presented  of  a  succeBsion  of  kings 
with  the  riglits  and  title  of  the  crown,  and  of  regents  e\M~ 
cising  all  its  powers.  The  simple  course  seemed  to  be,  to 
make  the  princess  of  Orange  queen ;  but  the  prince  signi- 
fied his  dislike  of  that,  saying  he  could  not  hold  any  thing 
by  apron-strings,  and  threatening  to  return  to  Holland ;  tna 
princess  had  also  strongly  expressed  her  disapprobation  of  it. 
It  was  finally  resolved  (Feb.  12)  that  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  should  be  king  and  queen  during  their  lives  and 
that  of  the  survivor,  but  the  sole  exercise  of  the  royal  power 
to  be  in  the  former ;  the  succession  to  go  to  the  heirs  of  the 
princess,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  prinoess  Anne 
and  her  heirs,  and,  in  t?ieir  default,  to  those  of  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

The  princess  landed  that  very  evening,  and  next  day  (13tb) 
she  and  the  prince,  seated  on  a  throne  at  Whitehall,  received 
the  two  houses.  A  declaration  of  rights  which  had  been 
agreed  on  having  been  read  to  them,  lord  Halifax,  in  the 
Dame  of  the  two  houses,  made  them  a  solemn  tender  of  the 
crown.  The  prince  made  a  brief  reply,  accepting  the  prof- 
fered crown,  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  support  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  King  William  and  queen  Mary  were  proclaimed 
that  same  day  with  the  us 


Such  was  the  Revolution  of  ItW8,  justly,  we  think,  termed 
Glorious  It  terminated  the  struggle,  which  had  continued 
f  om  the  reign  of  John,  between  the  crown  and  people  of 
England  We  have  seen  the  barons  and  commons  lay  vari- 
ous restraints  on  the  despotism  of  the  Plantagenets;  but 
when  thepuwer  of  the  barons  had  declined,  the  crown,  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure,  rose  with  renovated  vigor  in  the 
line  of  Tudor.  The  Stuarts,  with  inferior  ability,  and  thwart- 
ed by  a  more  formidable  opposition,  sought  to  uphold  the 
authority  to  which  they  had  succeeded ;  the  result  whs,  a 
civil  war,  the  shedding  of  royal  blood  on  the  scaffold,  and  a 
military  despotism.  Untaught  by  experience,  the  restored 
Stuarts  labored  to  free  (heir  authority  from  ail  constitu- 
tional  check,  and,  had  they  left   the  national  religion  un- 
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touched,  tliey  might  have  long,  perliaps,  cunlinued  to  trample 
with  impunity  on  the  national  iibeities;  but  James  ii»  hia 
foily  attempted  to  OTerturn  the  church,  and  the  nation  rose 
and  drove  him  from  the  throne.  For,  however  men  might  seelt 
to  deceive  themselves  by  specious  terms,  such  was  the  real 
fact:  James  did  not  abdicate;  he v/as  eipelled ;  and  the  house 
of  Brunswick  now  occupies  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the 
nation,  and  not  by  herediiary  rigid.*  The  line  of  succes- 
sion was  broken  when  William  III.  was  placed  on  the  throne ; 
indefeasible  right  was  at  an  end  ;  but  the  monarchy,  with  its 
prerogative,  remained  uninjured. 

It  is  this  last  circumstance  that  appears  chiefly  to  ca\ise 
our  republican  writers  of  the  present  day  to  vilify  the  Revo- 
lution, and  pour  forth  their  gall  on  ita  authors.  They  are 
angry  that  a  democracy  was  not  substituted  for  the  ancient 
constitution  of  England,  and  they  are  therefore  anxious  to  fix 
every  possible  stigma  on  the  memory  of  king  William  and 
the  other  agents  m  effecting  the  change  A  measure  of  pol- 
icy, however,  is  not  dependent  for  its  moral  c|uality  on  the 
characters  ot  tho^e  who  accomplish  it.  and  we  may  freely 
grant  that  Danby  and  the  other  signers  of  the  '  Invitation ' 
were  not  men  of  immaculate  virtue  and  that  there  were 
instances  ot  treachery  and  ingratitude  ,  yet  still  these  men 
merited  well  of  their  country,  for  the  risk  they  ran,  in  case 
of  failure,  was  tremendous ;  and  it  ill  becomes  those  who 
are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  services  to  delight  in  heap. 
ing  obloijiiy  on  their  names. 

•  See  mots,  ?ol,  i.  ji  f*?. 
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CHAPTER   1. 

.    WILLIAM   III,   AND   MARY  II. 

16S9— 1094. 

The  new  reign  was  commenced  (Feb.  14)  witli  a  proclama 
tion  confirming  all  protestaiils  in  the  offices  which  they  held. 
The  Iting  then  nominated  the  pHvy  council  and  appointed  to 
the  offices  of  state ;  iu  both  cases  selecting  from  the  ranks 
of  whicra  and  tories,  with  a  preponderance,  however,  of  the 
former.  Danby  was  made  president  of  the  council ;  Halifax, 
privy  seal;  Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury,  secretaries  of  state. 
The  treasury,  admiralty,  and  chancery   were  put  in  commia- 

Judging  it  inexpedient,  ;mder  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  to  risk  (he  experiment  of  a  new  election,  the 
king  and  council  resolved  to  convert  the  convention  into  a 
parliament.  This  was  effected  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
the  king's  going  in  state  to  the  house  of  peers,  (ISth,)  and 
addressing  both  houses  from  the  throne.  A  bill  declaring 
Ihc  lords  and  commons  assembled  at  Westminster  to  be  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  was  then  passed,  and  the  royal 
assent  being  given;  (23d,)  ihe  convention  became  a  parlia- 
ment. In  this  act  a  new  oath  to  be  taken  on  the  first  of 
March  was  substituted  for  the  old  ones  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.     It  was  refused  by  the  primate  and  seven  of  hia 
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Bulfragatis;*  and  among  the  tpmpora!  peers,  by  the  duke  ol 
Newcastle,  the  earls  of  Lichfield,  E\eier,  Yarmouth,  anu 
Stafford,  and  the  lords  Griffin  and  Stawell.  Hence  the  party 
of  which  they  were  the  heads  derived  ibe  name  of  Nonjii- 
rots  ;  their  principle  was  a  blind,  stupid  veneration  for  abso- 
lute power,  and  for  the  hereditary  divine  rights  of  princes — a 
principle,  if  followed  out,  utterly  subversive  of  every  kind  of 
liberty. 

The  settlement  of  the  retenue  was  an  important  question 
The  oourtjera  maintained  that  the  revenue  settled  on  'he  latd 
king  for  life  came  of  course  to  the  present  king ;  but  the 
commons  could  only  be  induced  to  grant  it  for  one  year. 
They  readily  granted  a  sum  of  600,000/.  to  remunerate  the 
States  for  the  expense  they  had  been  at ;  and  on  inforniatioii 
of  king  James  having  landed  in  Ireland,  they  voted  funds  for 
an  army  and  navy. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  Ilth  of  April;  the 
bishop  of  London  officiating  in  place  of  the  nonjuring  pri- 
mate. Several  titles  and  honors  had  previously  been  con- 
ferred. The  marquess  of  Winchester  was  made  duke  of 
Bolton;  lords  Mordaunt  and  Churchill,  earls  of  Monmouth 
and  Marlborough  ;  Henry  Sidney,  viscount  Sidney ;  the 
king's  Dutch  favorite  Benlinck,  earl  of  Portland,  etc. 
Shortly  after,  (24th,)  the  earl  of  Danbj  was  created  mar- 
quess of  Carmarthen.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Burnet  was  also 
rewarded  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  by  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  The  judicial 
bench  was  purified  and  tilled  with  men  of  sound  constitu- 
tional principles;  Holt,  Pollexfen,  and  Atkins  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  three  law-courts  ;  Treby  was  made  attor- 
ney, and  Somers  solicitor-general. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  king  and  of  the  more  liberal 
statesmen,  to  reward  the  dissenters  for  their  meritorious  con- 
'luct  during  the  late  crisis  by  removing  all  disqualifications 
under  which  they  labored.  It  was  first  attempted  to  have 
the  sacramental  test  omitted  in  the  new  oaths ;  but  that 
failing,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  exempt  them  from  the  pen'^l- 
ties  of  certain  laws.  This,  named  the  '  Act  of  Toleration,' 
was  passed:  though  the  catholics  were  not  included  in  it, 
they  felt  the  benefit  of  it,  and  William  always  treated  them 
with  lenity.     A  hill  of  comprehension  passed  the  lords,  hat 

'  Nai,iely,  Turner  of  Ely,  Ken  of  Bath,  Lake  of  Chicheeter,  While 
Ki.tLterborough,  Ijloyd  of  Norwich,  Thomaa  of  Woceeatar,  and  Framp. 
ton  of  Gloucester. 
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reversed.     Johnson's  seni 

ence  was  annulled, 

imn.  and  a  pension. 

William's  main  object 

England  in  the  great  co 

federacy  lately  forii 

French   king.      As   Louia 

was    now    openly 

J  to  engage 
against  the 

James,  the  commons  presented  nn  address  (Apr.  26)  assur- 
ing the  king  of  their  support  in  case  he  should  thiok  fit 
to  engage  in  the  war  with  France.  William  required  no 
more ;  he  declared  war  without  delay,  (May  7,) 

We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  ot  affairs  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  at  this  lime. 

As  Scotland  had  been  the  victim  of  a  civil  and  religious 
despotism  such  as  the  Stuarts  had  never  dared  to  exercise 
in  England,  the  friends  of  William  were  necessarily  the 
majority  in  that  country.  After  the  flight  of  James,  such 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  as  were  in  London  pre- 
sented nn  address  to  the  prince,  vesting  in  him  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  revenue,  and  requesting  him  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  states  of  Scotland.  With  this  request  he 
of  course  complied;  and  when  the  convention  met,  (Mar. 
14  }  the  whigs  hid  a  decided  majority.  It  was  voted,  thai 
k  ng  James  had  torf  lulted  [forfeited]  the  right  of  the 
crown  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant."  On  the  llth 
ot  April  Wdliam  and  Miry  were  proclaimed  Icing  and  queen 
of  Scotland  and  three  deputies  were  sent  to  London  to  ad- 
mini'itei  to  Ihem  the  coronation  oath.  The  convention  was 
converted  into  a  parliament  as  in  England. 

fhe  adherents  of  the  late  king,  foiled  in  the  convention, 
resjlved  to  appeal  to  Ijrce,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  a  catholic, 
rcliied  to  surrender  the  (,astle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  goiernor  and  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  (now  viscount 
Dundee  )  the  ruthless  persecutor  of  the  Cameronians,  fired 
with  the  idea  of  emulating  the  fame  of  Montrose,  quitted 
EInburgh  with  a  party  of  fifty  horse  and  directed  his 
cjuise  toward  ihe  Highlands  General  Mackay,  who  had 
I  fen  sent  wilh  five  regimenta  from  England,  was  despatched 
m  pur<iuit  of  hi  n  Dundee  succeeded  in  drawing  together 
a  arod  body  of  Highlanders  he  got  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle jt  Bhir  in  Athol  and  James  sent  him  from  Ireland 
lavish  promises  and  i  corpi  oi  about  three  hundred  men. 
D  indce  had  retired  into  Lochaber,  when  hearing  that  lord 
Murray  was  pressing  the  castle  of  Blair,  and  thtit  Mackay 
vras  coming    o  his  aid,  he  rapidly  returned,  drove  olf  lord 
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Murray,  Htitl  as  Maclcay  was  now  comi»g  tlirougii  the  pass 
of  Killicfankie,  he  resolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the  plain 
between  the  pass  and  the  castle,  (May  26.)  The  superiori- 
ty in  numbers  and  discipline  was  greaily  ou  the  side  of  the 
troops  of  Mackay;  but  the  Highlanders,  in  their  usual  man- 
net,  having  discharged  their  muskets,  fell  on  with  their 
broadswords  and  targets,  and  speedily  routed  their  oppo- 
nents with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  slain,  five  hundred  and 
all  their  artillery  taken.  The  victory  on  the  part  of  Dun- 
dee was  complete;  but  he  lived  not  to  improve  it,  as  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  action  of  which  he  died  next  day 
There  was  no  one  to  take  his  place ;  the  clans  gradually  laid 
down  their  arms  and  took  advantage  of  the  pardon  otfered 
by  king  William  Thp  duke  of  Gordon  alto  submitted  and 
delivered  up  the  caslle  of  Edinburgh  (June  IJ  )  and  the 
rauae  of  James  became  hopeless  in  Scollaud  The  aboli- 
tion of  episuopacy  and  the  reeatablishment  of  presbytery 
took  place  soon  after  and  tt  ui  fin  11)  terminated  the  strug- 
gie  between  the  crown  and  tlo  people  on  the  oubject  of 
religion, 

It  was  different  in  Irelind  where  the  whole  power  of  tlie 
state  was  m  the  hands  ot  the  catholics  Tyrconnel  had  at 
first  signified  an  mclinalion  to  submit  to  William  who  had 
sent  over  general  Hamilton  one  ot  the  ofh;,er3  of  James's 
army  with  proposals  to  him  but  Hannltjn  proved  a  traitor, 
and  adiised  against  submi  >iion  and  Tyrconnel  whjse  only 
object  hid  been  to  gnin  time  hod  already  sent  to  assure 
James  ot  his  hdelity  He  also  disarmed  the  proleatants  in 
Dublin  and  he  augmented  his  catholic  army  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  fate  of  the  Irish  proteslants  to  have  their 
mteresti  po  tponed  to  thoRe  of  party  m  England  and  they 
were  now  neglet.ted  by  Wilham  by  some  it  is  said,  from 
Halifax  s  suggestion  that  if  Ireland  subrailted  be  would 
have  no  pretext  for  keeping  up  an  army  on  which  his  reten- 
tion of  Eigland  depended  But  in  truth  William  does  not 
aeem  to  have  had  an  army  to  send  al  thit  time  he  could 
n  it  rely  on  the  English  troops  and  he  tl  erefore  could  not 
veiture  to  part  With  the  Djtch 

James  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  ot  a  soiereign  :  hav- 
ing  obtained  from  Louia  a  supplj  of  arms  ammunition,  and 
money  with  some  officers  and  collLcted  ibout  twelve  hun- 
dred of  his  Own  subjects  he  ha  icned  to  Brest  ind  em- 
barking m  a  French  fleei  ol  twenty  one  sail  proceeded  to 
Ireland  He  land-d  in  safe!)  at  Rin'.alc  (Mar  12.)  At 
Cork  he  was  met  b)  Tjrconiiel    who  ^aie  hitn  an  account 
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:)f  the  state  of  affairs.  He  described  the  army  as  numerous, 
t)ut  ill-armed;  and  the  protestants  as  being  in  possession  of 
Ulster  alone.  On  the  24th  the  king  made  his  solemn  en- 
trance into  Dublin  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  catholics. 
He  was  met  by  a  procession  of  popish  prelates  and  priests 
in  their  habits,  bearing  the  host,  whicli  lie  publicly  adored. 
He  forthwith  removed  all  the  protestant  members  of  the 
council.  He  issued  proclamations  ;  by  one  raising  the  vnlue 
of  the  current  coin ;  by  another  summoning  a  parliament 
for  the  7th  of  May;  and  having  created  Tyrconnel  &  duke, 
ne  set  out  for  his  anny  in  the  north. 

The  only  towns  that  offered  resi'jtance  were  Londonderry 
and  Emiiskillen.  The  people  of  the  formei  had  shut  their 
gates  against  lord  Antrim's  regmient  and  bidden  defiance 
Co  the  lord  lieutenant.  They  «ent  to  England  tor  assist 
ance,  and  two  regiments  under  colonels  Cunningham  and 
Richards  arrived  in  Lough  Foyle  but  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  king  James,  these  ofHcers  agreeing  with 
Lundy,  the  governor,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable  reein 
barked  their  troops.  An  officer  wis  sent  to  negotiate  h  ith 
Hamilton,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army  and  he  agreed 
that  the  king's  troops  should  halt  within  four  miles  of  the 
town ;  James,  however,  on  arrii  mg  set  this  agreement  it 
nought ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disorder  The 
cowardly  governor  refused  to  act  and  he  st>Ie  out  of  the 
place  in  disguise  to  escape  the  indignation  of  the  people 
They  appointed  in  his  room  major  Baker  and  a  clergyniat 
named  George  Wallier,  who  had  rused  a  regiment  for  the 
protestant  cause.  Their  works  were  slight  their  cannon 
few  and  bad,  and  they  had  no  engineer  the  men  had  never 
seen  service,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  small  and  they 
were  besieged  by  a  large  army  well  supplied  and  comimnded 
by  able  officers;  yet  the  brave  prolestants  dreamt  net  of 
surrender. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  batteries  began  to  play  on  the 
town ;  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  were  gallantly  repelled  ; 
but  the  want  of  provisions  soon  began  to  he  felt.  General 
Kirke  now  arrived  in  the  lough  with  troops  and  supplies; 
but  the  enemy  had  placed  a  boom  across  the  river  and  raised 
batteries,  which  prevented  him  from  sailing  up.  He  sent  to 
the  governors,  urging  Ihein  to  hold  out,  and  promising  to 
make  a  diversion  in  their  favor. 

The  king  at  this  time  went  up  to  Dublin  to  hold  his  par- 
liament, leaving  the  command  with  the  French  general 
Rosen.     This  office-,  inured  lo  his  master's  barbarous  deal- 
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in^s  with  his  own  subjects  ae  well  as  foreigners,  and  iii 
censed  at  the  gallant  resistance  of  ihe  besieged,  sent  out 
parties  of  dragoons,  and  collecting  all  the  protestants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles,  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand,  drove  them  under  the  walla 
of  Derry,  there  to  perish  if  the  garrison  did  not  surrender. 
The  king,  who  had  given  protections  to  most  of  these  peo- 
ple, sent  orders  to  the  general  to  desist ;  but  his  mandate 
was  unheeded ;  the  threat  of  the  garrison  to  hang  all  their 
prisoners  was  of  more  avail ;  and  after  three  days'  starvation, 
the  poor  people  were  permitled  to  return  to  their  homes, 
which  had  meantime  been  plundered  by  the  papists.  Sev- 
eral hundreds  of  them  died  of  fiitigue  and  hunger. 

Famine  was  now  raging  in  the  towu  ;  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
rats  and  mice,  and  even  starch,  tallow,  and  salted  hides,  were 
the  only  food  of  the  garrison,  and  these  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, when  Kirke,  who  had  retired,  reappeared  in  Lough  Foyle. 
He  ordered  two  transports  and  a  frigate  to  sail  up  the  river ; 
the  batteries  from  both  banks  thundered  on  them,  while  Ihe 
garrison  gazed  with  anxiety  from  their  walls.  The  Mount- 
oy  transport  ran  against  the  boom  and  broke  it,  but  the  shock 
Jrove  her  aground  ;  the  enemy  attempted  to  board  her  ;  she 
fired  a  broadside  and  righted.  The  three  vessels  then  sailed 
up  to  the  town,  and  that  very  night  (July  31)  the  besieging 
army  retired,  having  lost  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
men  before  the  heroic  town.  The  besieged  had  lost  three 
thousand  —  nearly  the  half  of  the ir  original  number.  The 
Enniskiliiners  showed  equaJ  courage,  and  defeated  tiie  pa- 
oists  wherever  they  encountered  them. 

The  bouses  of  parliament  which  met  in  Dublin  were  filled 
with  popish  members,  the  protestants  not  exceeding  half-a- 
dozen  in  either  house.  James,  in  bis  speech,  made  his  usual 
parade  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent declaration,  he  expatiated  on  bis  regard  and  favor  to 
his  prolestant  subjects.  One  of  his  earliest  measures,  how- 
ever, was  to  give  his  assent  to  an  act  for  robbing  them  of 
Iheir  pro^ierties.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  lower  house 
for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  it  was  received  with 
shouts  of  joy,  passed  at  once,  and  transmitted  to  the  lords. 
Here  the  protestant  bishop  of  Meath  fully  exposed  its  ini- 
quity, as  it  made  no  allowance  for  improvements,  gave  no 
time  for  the  removal  of  cattle  or  corn,  made  no  provisions 
for  widows,  paid  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  bona  Jide  pur- 
chasers, etc.  In  England  such  considerations  of  equity 
would  have  been  attended  to;  in  Ireland  there  has  always 
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been  a  magnanimous  contempt  for  truth,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, when  the  purposes  of  party  are  to  be  served.  Fitton, 
the  popish  chancellor,  a  man  who  had  actually  heen  convict- 
ed of  forgery,  paid  little  heed  to  the  arguments  of  the  prelate. 
The  bill  passed ;  in  vain  the  purchasers  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement  petitioned  (he  king  ;  he  replied,  "  that  he  would 
not  do  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it;  "  yet  he  gave  hia 
assent  to  the  bill. 

The  preamble  of  the  hill  declared  the  Irish  innocent  of 
rebellion  in  1641,  and  it  vested  in  the  king  the  veal  estates 
of  all  who  did  not  acltnowiedge  him,  or  who  aided  or  cor- 
responded with   those  who  had  rebelled  against  him  since 
A  g         68^  very  Irish 

T  an  act  of 
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concealed  from  its  victnns,  bemg  kept  close  m  the  custody 
of  the  chancelior. 

As  a  further  means  of  robbing  the  protest^nts,  a  base 
coinage  of  brass,  bell-metal,  tin,  and  pewter,  nas  issued,  at 
the  rates  of  coin  of  the  precious  metais,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  ali  kinds  of  payments.  When  the  piotestaiits  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  base  metal  thus  forced  on  them,  by 
purchasing  with  it  corn,  hides,  etc.,  the  king  h\ed  his  price 
on  these  articles,  seized  them  to  his  own  use,  and  paid  for 
them  in  his  bell-metal  coin.  Yet  the  catholics  dft»r  all  were 
the  chief  losers,  for  they  happened  to  be  the  puncipal  holders 
of  the  base  money  when  James  fled  from  Ireland. 

To  ruin  the  protestant  clergy,  the  catholics  were  directed 
to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  own  priests.  As  livings  became 
vacant,  they  were  filled  with  popish  incumbents.  The  fel- 
lows of  Trinity  college  having  refused  to  admit  a  papist 
named  Green  into  their  body,  they  were  all  expelled,  and 
their  plate  and  other  property  were  seized.  A  respectable 
catholic  named  Moore  was  made  provost,  and  he  saved  the 
library  from  the  soldiery.  Even  the  protestant  worship  was 
suppressed,  for  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  more  than 
five  protestanls  to  meet  together  for  any  purpose  on  pain  of 
leath. 

VOL.    II.  34 
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While  James  was  thus  exemplifying  hia  nolions  of  relu 

fib         W II    m         p    p       g  I  Ds  of  recovering 

I     d      A  i  g    *"       '  giment'i  of  foot 

dh        fh  h  b        Idh     comnmnd    was 

g  d  I  h      b  B  dehjs   occurred, 

d  1  h  (A        13)  when  the  .duke 

IddBg  D  Ibdyf  ten  thousand 

ml         g   h       m      d  Mi  H       vested  Cirricli- 

fgwhl  ddf  gf     f^**  days.     The 

my  ally  d  b  f       h  m        d  h     reached  Dun- 

d  Ik       h         y       D  bl         A    h    h    i        yet  got  over  hia 

II    y       dh  k  iyldd  not  deem  it  pru- 

d  pcedHflid)  pbthe  site  he  had 

h  d  mp      d      h    I  h}  b  unded  by  moun- 

d  b  g       D  P      '^  3ges  among  his 

troops  ,  king  James  advanced  up  fo  tbe  camp  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  but  the  cautious  marshal  would  not  accept  the  offer 
of  battle,  and  the  king  drew  off.  At  length,  after  losing  one 
half  of  bis  men  by  disease,  Schoraberg  placed  his  army  in 
winter-quarters  in  the  northern  towns. 

This  year  was  marked  by  only  one  naval  engageinen,t. 
Louis  had  sent  a  squadron,  under  count  Chateau-Renault,  to 
convey  some  transports  with  supplies  to  Ireland.  Herbert, 
who  bad  been  sent  to  intercept  them,  having  been  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Mil  ford-haven,  they  got  safe  into 
Bantry-bay.  When  Herbert  found  them  there,  (May  1,)  he 
stood  into  attack  them,  though  he  was  much  infetior  in  force. 
The  French  weighed  and  stood  out ;  Herbert  tried  in  vain 
to  get  tbe  weather-gage,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  some 
hours,  he  bore  away,  leaving  the  honor  of  the  day  to  the 
French.*  On  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  as  the  crews  were 
discontented  with  their  want  of  success,  king  William  came 
down,  dined  aboard  the  admiral's  ship,  knighted  captains 
Ashby  and  Shovel,  and  gave  the  men  ten  shillings  each, 
Herbert  was  soon  after  created  earl  of  Torringlon. 

In  the  spring,  (1690,)  having  received  supplies,  and  a  re- 
inforcement of  7000  Danish  troops,  and  his  men  being  now 
in  good  health,  Schomberg  besieged  and  took  (May  12)  the 
fort  of  Charlemont.  James  had  received  6000  French  troops, 
under  count  Lauson,  in  exchange  for  as  many  Irish°but  they 
embarrassed  more  than  they  served  him,  and  he  remained 

•  When  U'AvnuJC,  the  French  ambaaaador,  told  James  that  the 
French  htid  defeated  the  English,  lie  peevishly  replied,  C'cst  bim  is 
wemi^TB  fiia  ((one. 
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mactlve.  William,  meantime,  aware  of  (he  importance  of 
reduuing  Ireland,  had  resolved  to  conduct  the  war  there  in 
person.  He  landed  at  Carrickfergiis,  (June  14,)  aad  de- 
claring that  "  he  was  not  come  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet,"  summoned  all  his  troops  to  his  standard.  On  re- 
viewhg  ihem  at  Loughbrickland,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  36,000  effective  men.  He  moved  southwards  with- 
out  delay  :  James,  who  had  left  Dublin  for  his  army,  (IGth.) 
advanced  to  Dundalk,  but  not  thinking  that  post  tenable,  be 
fell  back  and  took  a  position  near  Oldbridge,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  river  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  with  a  bog  on  his 
lefV  and  the  pass  of  Duleek  in  his  rear.  His  army  is  said  to 
have  numbered  33,000  men.*  On  the  morning  of  the  last 
dny  of  June,  the  English  army  reached  the  Boyne.  William 
rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  ;  he  was  recognized,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  were  secretly  planted  behind  aJiedge 
oppo.site  an  eminence  where  he  had  sat  down  to  rest.  As  he 
was  mounting  his  horse,  they  were  fired,  and  one  of  the 
balls,  having  touched  the  bank  of  the  river,  rose  and  grazed 
his  right  shoulder,  tearing  his  coat  and  flesh.  His  attendants 
gathered  round  him,  a  cry  of  joy  rose  in  the  Irish  camp,  the 
news  of  his  death  flew  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
(he  firing  of  cannon  and  lighting  of  bonfires  testified  the  ex- 
ultation of  Louis, 

The  armies  cannonaded  each  other  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  At  nine  o'clock  William  held  a  council,  and 
g(\ve  his  orders  for  the  battle  next  day ;  at  twelve  he  rode  by 
torchlight  through  the  camp ;  the  word  given  was  West- 
minster; each  soldier  was  directed  to  wear  a  green  bough 
in  his  hat,  as  the  enemy  was  observed  to  wear  white  paper 
The  army  was  to  pass  the  river  in  three  divisions;  the  right, 
Jed  by  young  Schomberg  and  general  Douglas,  at  the  ford 
of  Slane;  the  centre,  under  Schomberg  himself,  in  front  of 
(he  camp  ;  and  the  left,  under  the  king,  lower  down  toward 
Drogheda. 

Early  next  morning  (Tuesday,  July  I)  the  right  division 
set  out  for  Slane,  where  it  forced  the  passage,  and  passing 
the  bog,  drove  off  the  troops  opposed  to  it.  The  centre 
crossed  unopposed  ;  on  the  further  bank  they  met  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  they  finally  forced  the  enemy  to  M  back  to 
the  village  of  Doiiore,  where  James  stood  a  spectator  bf  the 
battle.      William,  meantime,  had  crossed  at  the  head  of  his 
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cavalry ;  the  Irish  horse,  led  bj  Hamilton  fought  ga!hnt- 
ly,  hut  they  were  broken  at  length  and  their  commander 
made  a  prisoner  ■*  Lausun  now  urged  James  to  reimni  no 
longer,  but  to  retire  with  all  speed  to  Dublin  before  he  was 
surrounded.  He  forthwith  quitted  the  field  ;  his  army  th«n 
poured  through  the  pass  of  Duleek,  and  forming  on  the  other 
side,  retreated  in  good  order.  Their  loss  had  been  fifteen 
hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  tictors  was  only  a  third  of  that 
number,  among  whom  were  duke  Sdiomberg,  and  Walker, 
the  brave  governor  of  Oerry. 

James  slopped  only  one  night  in  Dublin;  he  fled  to  Dun- 
cannon,  where,  finding  a  Fr«nch  vessel,  he  got  on  hoard, 
and  landed  safely  at  Brest,  (lOtb.) 

William  reached  Dublin  on  she  third  day  after  his  viiitory, 
(4th.)  He  issued  a  proclamation  promising  pardon  to  all 
the  inferior  people  engaged  in  the  war,  but  excepting  the 
leaders.  He  then  advanced  southwards  and  reduced  Water- 
ford;  but  hearing  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  French  fleet, 
and  a  descent  on  (he  coast  of  England,  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
deeming  his  presence  necessary  in  England,  Finding,  how- 
ever, the  danger  not  to  be  so  great  as  he  had  apprehended, 
he  resolved  to  remain  and  finish  the  war.  He  advanced  and 
laid  siege  to  Limerick,  (Aug.  9,)  but  his  artillery  was  inter- 
cepted on  its  way  from  Dublin,  and  destroyed  by  general 
Sarsefield,  and  an  attempt  to  storm  (27th)  having  failed  with 
great  loss,  lie  raised  the  siege,  and  retiring  to  Waterford,  era- 
barked  for  England,  (Sept,  5,)  leaving  the  command  with 
count  Solms  and  general  Ginekel.  The  earl  of  Marlboiougli, 
who  had  commanded  the  British  troops  in  the  Netherlands 
this  year,  having  proposed  the  reduction  of  Cork  and  Kin- 
sale,  landed  at  the  former  place  (2Ist)  with  5000  men,  and 
being  joined  by  Ihe  prince  of  Wuriemberg  with  an  equal 
number  of  his  Danes,  he  in  the  space  of  Iwenty-three  diiys 
obliged  both  places  to  surrender  The  French  troops  in 
Ireland  now  returned  home,  IcaMiig  the  Irish  to  their  fate. 

We  now  return  lo  England  lo  notice  the  stnte  of  affairs 
there  for  the  last  twelvemonth 

The  parliament  which  had  been  prorogued  having  met 
again,  (Oct.  19,)  the  king  in  hi"!  speech  pressed  on  them  the 
necessity  of  a  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  he  also  strongly 

"  William  aaked  Hamilton  if  he  fhoaght  (he  Irish  would  tight  any 
more.  "Upon  my  honor,"  said  he,  "1  btlieve  they  will;  for  tliey 
have  jet  ajjood  body  of  horse,"  "  Honor  !  "  said  William  ;  "  your 
honor  1  ■'  This  Hamilton  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  '  The  Memoirs  ol 
'uhe  Count  de  Giammont.' 
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urged  thepHssingofa  bill  of  indemnity.  They  readily  voted 
a  supply,. i»f  two  miUions;  but  Ithe  whiga;  with  the  matural 
jealousy  of  power,  wishiag  to  kaep.  the  lash  over  the^  heads 
□f  their  rivals  the  tories,  threw  every  possible  obstruction 
in  the  way. of  the  indemnity;  impeachments  rtere  menaced 
against  those  who  had  turned  papists;  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  who  were  the  .advisersj  etc..  in  thi! 
murders  ofR-ussell,  Sidney,  and  others  ;  and  as  Halifax,-  who 
h»d  been  then  jn  the  ministry,  saw  that  he  was  aimed  al,'  he 
reiired  from  office  and  joined  thetories.  A  bjll  was  brought 
in  for  restoring  corporations,  by  a  clause  of  which  all  who 
had  acted  or  concurred  in  the  surrender  of  charters  were  to 
be  excluded  from  office  for  seven  years.  As  there  could  he 
nil  doubt  of  the  object  of  this  clause,  the  tories  put  forth 
ineir  whole  strength,  andrhaving  gained  the  court  to  their 
SKie,  the  clauae  was  defeated  in  the  commons,  and  the  bill 
itself  was  lost  in  the  lords.   . 

The  refusal  of  the  whigs  to  giant  him  a  revenue  for  life 
had  greatly  alienated  the.mind.of  the  king  from  them.  He 
was  in  fact,  so  disgusted'with  the  ungenerous  trSatraent,  aa  he 
conceived  it,  that  he  met.  with,  that  he  seriously  meditated  a 
return  to  Holland,  leaving  the  queen  to  reign  in  England. 
From  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  entreaties  of  Carmarthen 
and  Shrewsbury  ;  and  the  tories  having  .promised  him  lavish 
supplies  if  ho  would  dissolve  the  parliamenij  he  resolved  on 
that  measure,  and  on  conducting  the  Irish  war  in  person. 
He  therefore  prorogued  the  parliament,  (Jan.  27, 1690,)  and 
a  few  days  after,  (Feb,  6,)  he  issued  a  proclamation  dissolving 
it,  and  summoning  a  new  one  to  fneet  on  the  20th  of  March. 

In  the  new  parliiiment.the  tories  had  the  preponderance  ; 
but  the  whigs  were,  notwithstanding,  very  formidable.  This 
appehred  in  the  settlement  of  the  revenue,  as,  though  the 
iiereditary.  excise  was  given  te  the  king  for  life,  the  customs 
were  granted  only  for  four  years.  The  great- straggle  of 
parties  took  place  oo  a  bill  brought  into  the  lords  by  the 
whigs  for  recognizing  their  majesties  as  the  riiiMfutcaid 
faio/w?- sovereigns  of  .these  realms,  and  declaring  all  the  acts 
of  the  last  parliament,  to  be  good  and-  valid.-  This-  was 
obviously  cOntrary'to  the  principles-  aud  professions  of  t!ic 
Eor^S';:  they. caused  the  woris  rightful -and ^  Im^ful  to  be 
omitted  aa  superfluous,  and  they  wouH-onlyconsent  that  the 
taws  of  the  late  parliatnent  ishouid  be  valid  for^  the  time  to 
come.  ;  The  hill  was  committed,  but  the  declaratory  clause 
was^lost  »n  thcr  report.  A  vigorous  protest  of  some  of  the 
leading  w'igs  .caused  it  to  be  restored.  i.Thie'  tories  now 
04*  XT 
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protesteil  in  their  turn,  but  the  wliigs  caused  ttie  protest  It 
■"e  expunged  from  the  journalH.  The  bill  passed  ihe  com- 
mons without  opposition,  as  the  influence  of  the  crown  waa 
exerted  in  its  favor.  As  the  lories  were  thus  instrumental  in 
putting  the  last  hand  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  thev  had 
f  pp 
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appeared  off  Plymouth.  Though  Torrington  had  but  lifty- 
six  sail,  orders  were  sent  to  him  to  fight  the  French.  The 
hostile  stjuadrons  engaged  (30th)  oft'  Beachey-head  ;  the  ac- 
tion lasted  from  nine  till  live  in  the  afternoon,  when  n  calm 
came  on.  As  the  Dutch  had  suffered  severely,  Torrington 
retired  during  the  night;  next  day  the  French  pursued  them 
as  far  as  Rye,  and  then  retired.  The  loss  of  the  English 
was  two,  that  of  the  Dutch  six  ships.  Torrington,  having 
brought  his  fleet  into  the  Thames,  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  vi^as  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
acquitted,  out  he  was  never  again  employed. 

As  an  invasion  was  apprehended,  the  queen  issued 
jconimissions  for  raising  troops,  directed  a  camp  to  be  formed 
at  Torbiy,  and  caused  several  suspected  persons  to  he  ar- 
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esl  d  B  t  ll  F  1  ft  1  u  ■  the  fishing- village  of 
T    g         I  d       B  d    h    aews  of  the  victory 

IB  d  p  II  d    II    1 

Oh  fhk  hg  t  harmony  prevailed 

beeeh  dhplm  Thy  granted  four  mil- 

1         f       h  d  W 11  h  put  an  end  to  the 

mb    k  d       G  d  (J  n   16,  1691)  in  order  to 

be  present  al  a  (.ongress  of  the  allies  at  the  Hague.  All 
there  proceeded  to  his  wishes,  it  being  unanimoLisly  re- 
solved to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  He  staid  a  few 
weeks  in  Holland,  and  then  returned  to  England,  (Apr.  13.) 

A  conspiracy  in  favor  of  James  had  been  discovered  before 
the  king  left  England.  About  the  end  of  December,  a  boat- 
owner  of  Barking  in  Essex  having  informed  lord  Carmarthen 
that  one  of  his  boats  had  been  engaged  to  convey  some 
persons  to  France,  it  was  boarded  at  Gravesend,  and  lord 
Preston,  Mr.  Ashtoii,  a  servant  of  the  late  queen,  and  a  Mr. 
Elliot,  were  found  in  it.  A  parcel  of  papers  of  a  suspicious 
nature  were  taken  on  the  person  of  Ashlon.  Preston  and 
Ashion  were  both  tried  and  fo  ind  guilty;  the  fatter  was 
executed,  (Jan  aS  )  he  died  a  prolestaiit.  Preston  obtained 
a  pardon  by  revealing  jll  he  knew  Lord  Clarendon  was 
committed  to  the  lower  bishop  Turner,  lord  Preston's 
brother  Graham  and  Penn  the  quaker  being  implicated, 
,  went  out  of  the  way 

It  was  now  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  a  very  extensive 
conspiracy  organized  for  bunging  back  the  late  king.  Un- 
taught by  the  experience  of  hia  whole  reign,  and  of  his  late 
doings  in  Ireland  men  were  so  inlatuated  as  to  suppose  that 
he  could  be  content  to  reign  the  king  of  a  protestant  people. 
Preston  and  Ashion  were  to  propose  to  him  to  make  the 
majority  of  his  council  e?en  in  France  protestant ;  to  assure 
him  that  though  he  might  live  a  catholic,  he  must  reign  as  a 
proiestant,  giving  all  office*  of  state  to  those  of  this  religion 
and  seeking  nothing  but  libertv  of  conscience  for  his  own 
They  were  a'so  to  require  that  the  French  force,  which  the/ 
wished  him  to  bring  o*er  should  be  so  moderate  as  to  give 
no  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  A  wilder  project 
than  this  never  was  conceived  yet  in  a  memorandum  o£  lord 
Preston's  were  found  the  names  of  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth, 
Devonshire,  and  other  whig  lords,  as  it  they  were  participators 
in  it.  It  is  certain  that  Halifa!(,Godolphin,  and  Marlborough 
were  at  this  time  in  communication  with  the  Jacobite  agents, 
though  the  second  was  actually  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  last  had  lately  don-i  James  all  the  injury  he  could 
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n  Iveland.  ,  .But  MurliWoagh did,  not  find '  bis  ambition, 
sufficietitly  gratified,  and  lie  thought  it  probaWe  ihal  James 
might  be  restored.  He.  resolved  in  that  case  to  secure  his 
pardon,  and  the (eibre  pretending  the  greatest  remorse  for- his 
base  ingratitude,  he  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  numbeva 
and  condition  of  the  ajta^  and  nay y,  and  of  the  plans  ef  king' 
Williaip  as:far  as.lierknew  them;  he  promised,  if  th^  king  , 
desired  it,  to  bring  over  the  woops  that  were  in  Flanders,  liiit 
thought  it  better  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  king's  friends  in 
parliament  should  stdve  to  have  th^  foreign  troops-sent  away, 
ill  which  case  the  English  should,  he  brought  back;  and  the 
king's  restoration  nilghfthen  be  easily  effected. 

Wiliiam  now  resolved  to,  keep  measures  no  longer  with 
the  nonjuring  prelatesi.  for  they  had  reftised  to  perform  iheir 
functions,  even  if  :excused  from  their  oaths.  .  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees.  Tillotson  (a  name  with 
which  that  of  SancroCt  will  ill  bear  comparison)  was  select- 
ed for  Canterbury.  The  names  of  Cumberland,  Fowler, 
Patrick,  Beveridge,  and  others,  do  equa!  honor  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  iling  and  his  advisers.  As  Sancfofl  and  his 
brethren  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  sincerity,  we 
must  respect  them  as. honest  men;'  but  at  ihesame  time  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  contempt  .for  those  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  civil  (and  consequently  the  religious)  liberties 
of  their  country  on  the  altar  of  their  false  gqd,  Passive  Obe-  ^ 
dience.  Iftoo,  as  they  maintained,  this  was  the  principle 
of,  Christianity,  thatiperfect  law  of  liberty,  they  should  have 
submitted  with  the  meekness  of  martyrs,  and  notpoured 
through  the  press,,  from  the  pens  of  themselves  and  their 
adherents,  a.  continued  stream  of  virulent, pamphlets  against 
their  opponents. 

Quthe>3d  of  May  king  William,  attended  among, others 
by  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  sailed  for  HoUaiid,  in  order  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  the  French.  We  deem  it 
ueoeasaey  here,  to  remind  our  readers,  that  owing  to  our 
narrow  limit?,  our  plan  has.  been  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
on. foreign  affairs;  for  England  is  henceforth  so  mixed  ap 
t»  the  .affairs  of.the  .continent,  that  to  relate  in  detail  those 
,n  which  she  is  concerned,  would  be  to  writs,  the  histor.y  of . 
fiufope.  -We  .will  therefore , aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
BXpUin  the  origin  and  termination  of  the  various-  general 
warp,  and  occasionally  to  notice  more  circumstantially  the 
events,  in  which  the  English  were  immediate  par.takers. 

The  war  was  earned, on  simultaneously  in  Flanders,  on 
vhe  Uhine.  in  Savoy    and  Piedaiont,  but  nobatile  of  anj  nottr 
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Bigoilized  this  campai^i,  At  the  end  <  fit  William  returned 
roLn^land  (Ou  14  )  ^^hf!e  the  cheeiing  inteiWonce  of  the 
complete  fcducliOn  of  Irelahtl  awaited  him 

Owing  to  tbe  Aint  of  the  r/eedful  supplie  GiDckel  had 
not  heeii  able  to, take  the  fi^lfl  till  thS  fcbnth  ot  June  He 
llien  adi  anced  W  liy  gie^e  to  AthJojie  a  sti-ong  towi.  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  oo-the  nve^  Sijannon  Like  manv 
)f  itie  toHns  in  Irelahd,  it  Crthri^ted  dt  two  parts  an  English 
and  in  Idih  fown  the  m^t  *as  beybnd  the  river,  and  at  a 
distahce  of  two  tniles  frorii  it  the  ttiph  atmj  commanded  by 
the  French  general  S(  Ri^th  lay  entiampeJ 

When  the  Enghah  army  appioached  {Juno  Is  )  the  Irish 
^  m  to  oppose  theni  retired  into  the  town  diid  uhcn  the 
aa=iiik  WIS  given  to  the  Edgliih  tjwtl  (adth  )  they  fled  aftei 
1  brief  reaistancamt*  the  Itish  town  breaking  an  arch  of 
the  bridge  bshitJd  them.  Two  aUempta  to  cover  the  broken 
arch  with  wooden  rfork  faded,  and" it  was  contidentiy  ex- 
pected that  the  English  would  be  obliged  to  retire  It  only 
remained  tb  attempt  to  pd^s  by  i  deep  stony  ford  between 
the  ton  ns  Accordingly  a  body  of  iWo  thousand  men  led 
Ly  Mackay  plunged  into  the  tiver  (3Uth  )  the  batteiteaon 
both  ides  thundered  the  tuopa  boldly  advanced  under  the 
fire  gained  the  shore  and  mounted  the  hreich  «hich  had 
been  ffficted  the  rest  Of  the  army  pre'iaed  on  over  the 
bridge  or  by  pontiona  the  Irish  fled  to  their  camp  and 
«ithm  half  an  hjur  fi-oJn  the  entranca  ot  the  troops  into  the 
rner  the  Iiish  io«n  «-is  won      The  castle  made  no  resin 

On  the  10th  Gmcke!  marched  Irim  Athlone  to  enTage 
the  Irish  aritiy  He  found  them  (I2th)  poated  on  Kilcora 
moden  hili  with  a  bog  in  their  front  in  which  there  weie 
only  two  passes  the  one  on  their  ipft  it  the  vdlage  and  .  Id 
castle  of  Aghrim  the  other  on  their  ught  the  slope  of  the 
hill  down  to  the  bog  was  irttersected  by  hed'es  and  ditchea 
Their  force  is  sSid  to  ha»e  amounted  to  25  OOO  that  ol  the 
Enghah  only  to  18  000  men 

It  waa  noon  when  the  Eilghah  advanced  to  the  attack 
The  pass  on  Ihe  Ir!>:h  right  Was  fii-st  attempted,  and  at  length 
gamed  A^out  fiie  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
eriemy  s  right  wing,  and  when  St  Ruth  had  drawn  off  part 
of  hi3Cai  airy  from  the  left  to  its  support  the  English  civaliy 
under  general  Tollemache  prcs'sed  fornard  to  gain  the  pasd 
It  Aghrim  At  thfe  same  time  a  part  pf  the  infintrv  of  the 
centre  plunged  into  the  bog  in  front  and  tl  iimdennithrou  h 
gained  Ihe  opposite  side      But  instead  if  hiliin      "  directed 
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for  the  cavalvy  to  join  tliem  from  the  right,  they  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  Horse  iiiid  fool  now  charged  them  ;  they 
were  driven  back  with  loss.  "  Noiv,"  cried  St.  Umh,  "  will 
I  drive  the  English  to  the  very  wails  of  Dublin."  But  Tol- 
lemache  pressed  forward  on  one  side,  and  Mackay  at  the 
other;  St.  Ruth  camedown  the  hill,  and  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  horse  against  the  former,  when  a 
cannon  ball  struck  him.  His  death  spread  dismay  through 
ihe  army  ;  the  order  of  battle  had  not  been  coinmunicated  lo' 
Sarsefield,  the  second  in  command ;  and  he  was  uncertain 
how  to  act.  The  English  pressed  on  vigorously,  And  the 
Irish  broke  and  fled.  In  the  battle  and  pursuit  7000  men 
were  slain,  and  only  450  taken ;  the  loss  of  the  victors  did 
not  exceed  700  killed,  and  1000  wounded. 

Galway  surrendered  (20tli)  on  honorable  terms,  and 
Ginckel  now  prepared  to  end  the  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Limerick,  Ihe  last  stronghold  of  the  Irish.  On  his  coming 
before  the  town  (Aug.  25)  the  batteries  were  opened  in  the 
usual  manner ;  but  though  breaches  were  effected,  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  hazard 
an  assault  The  general  saw  that  the  town  must  be  invested 
on  all  sides  m  order  to  insure  success  An  English  fleet 
was  in  the  rtver,  the  town  was  closed  m  on  the  Limerick 
side,  but  it  freely  lommunicited  with  Clare  by  Thomond- 
bridge  A  bridge  of  tin-boats  was  therefore  secretly  con- 
structed,  ind  a  body  of  troops  got  o^er  to  the  Clare  side  ; 
but  those  not  proving  sufficient,  Ginckel  himself  led  over  a 
larger  body,  (Sept.  22,)  and  after  a  furious  conflict  the  works 
which  covered  Thomond- bridge  were  carried.  Next  day 
the  garrison  proposed  a  cessation,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
terms  of  surrender.  The  terms  which  they  required  were 
eilravagant ;  but  Ginckel,  who  knew  how  much  it  was  for 
his  master's  interest  to  have  the  war  concluded,  agreed  lo 
give  very  favorable  ones.  The  Irish  were  to  exercise  their 
religion  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  all  included  in  the 
capitulation  were  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  follow  their 
professions  as  in  the  same  reign  ;  their  gentry  were  to  have 
the  use  of  arms,  and  no  oaths  were  to  be  required  but  that  of 
allegiance;  all  persons  wishing  to  retire  To  the  continent 
should  be  conveyed  thither,  with  their  families  and  effects,  at 
the  expense  of  Ihe  government.  These  articles  were  drawn 
up  and  signed,  (Oct.  3,)  and  the  war  in  Ireland,  aflier  having 
inflicted  three  years  of  calamity  on  the  country,  was  at  length 
terminated.  Sarsefield  and  about  12,000  men  passed  over" to 
Fiance,  anil  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Frer  jh  moDarch 
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A  barbarous  deed  enacted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotiand 
01>eiis  the  occurrences  of  the  following  year,  (1692.)  An 
order  had  been  issued  for  the  Highlanders  to  submit  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  1st  of  JuDuary.  The  chiefs 
all  obeyed  the  last  was  M  Domid  of  Glenco  ind  the  snows 
dnd  other  imped i men ts  prevented  him  from  retching  [n- 
veriry  the  county  town  till  thfc  day  was  passed  The 
shetifl  however  admini^ered  the  oath  and  certified  the 
cauaG  of  delay  But  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  was  M  Donald's 
Vitter  enomy  and  the  Dalrymples  f  Stair  the  pres  dent  and 
lecretar}  thirsted  fcr  bliod  Both  the  oath  and  certifacate 
were  suppressed  and  William  whs  assured  thai  Gknco  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  H  gldands  An 
order  countersigned  by  the  king  wasobtiined  to  etlirpate 
that  "ect  ot  thieves  ind  Dalrymple  forthwith  write  to  the 
coiimander-in  chieJ  ample  directions  how  to  perpetrate  the 

A  detachment  from  Fort  William  under  Canpbell  of 
Glenljon,  to  whose  niece  one  ot  Glenoo  s  sons  was  married, 
came  to  the  Glen,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  and 
quartered  among  the  inhabitants.  In  about  a  fortnight,  (Feb 
12,)  orders  to  fall  on  and  massacre  all  the  men  of  the  clan  ir 
the  night  arrived.  Glenlyon  passed  that  evening  at  cards  m 
his  nephew's,  and  all  were  to  dine  at  Glenco's  the  nest  day 
But  that  night,  when  the  people  of  the  vale  were  buried  in 
sleep,  the  massacre  began.  The  young  M'Donalris,  over- 
hearing the  discourse  of  the  soldiers,  suspected  danger  and 
made  their  escape,  but  they  were  unable  to  warn  their  father, 
and  at  break  of  day  the  old  man  was  shot  in  bis  bed  ;  his 
wife  was  stripped  naked,  and  she  died  the  next  day  of  terror. 
Of  the  men  of  the  glen,  two  hundred  in  number,  thirty-eigh 
were  massacred  ;  the  remainder,  hearing  the  shots,  fled  lo  the 
hills;  for  a  storm  providentially  came  on  and  hindered  the 
march  of  the  troops  that  were  to  have  seized  the  passes  to 
prevent  their  escape.  The  houses  were  all  burnt  to  the 
ground,  the  cattle  driven  off  or  destroyed,  the  women  and 
children  stripped  naked,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  snow. 

Of  Scottish  barbarity  and  ferocity  we  have  seen  abundant 
instances,  and  certainly  the  great  offenders  here  were  those 
two  detestable  men,  Breadalbane  and  Dalrymple  :  but  the 
king  himself  was  not  guiltless;  he  should  have  inquired 
more  accurately  before  he  signed  suih  uii  order.  Judging, 
however,  by  his  general  character,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  deceived,  and  that  he  thought  he  was  only 
ianclioning  a  wholesome  act  of  severity      Political  necessity 


will  perhaps  n(,i,ount  for   though  not  ]ustifj    hia  not  puniab 
iiig  the  authors  of  the  mas'^aere 

A  great  outcry  at  this  deed  was  raised'  all  over  Europe  by 
Jaine«.  and  his  adiierents  which  certainly  came  with  a  good 
grace  from  the  party  which  had  lo  boast  of  Jeffreys  cam 
paign  and  the  tortnrings  and  moasaures  of  the  Camerrtmans  ' 

Early  in  the  spring  (Mar  5)  the  king  returned  to  Hoi 
land  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  cartipaign  The  exiled 
monarch  raeantinre  had  made  his  arraligeihents  for  the  mia 
Bion  of  England  The  Jacobites  ahd  cathojicx  secretly  enhst 
ed  men  and  ff  rmed  regiments  the  princCia  Anne  had  1  Uelj 
written  to  implore  her  lither  h  forgivefteas,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  inclination  of  the  ohuioh  party  M^tlbdrougli 
continued  lo  give  him  assurances  ot  his  fidelity ,  and  even 
Russell  out  of  piide  and  pique,  became  a  traitor  tb  the  oau'iL 
of  ihe  revolution  Louis  give  James  Some  troops  which 
with  the  regiments  from  Irehnd  and  the  Scotch  and  Enghah 
exiles  firming  a  iorce  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thouaini 
men  were  encamped  at  Lt  Hogue  where  a  large  fleet  w  is 
assembled  to  convey  them  to  England  At  the  same  time 
James  publisfied  a  declaration,  offering  pardon  and  mdem 
nity  to  his  subjects  (with  however  along  hst  of  exception^ 
and  promising  to  protect  the  LhUrch 

The  queen  on  intelligence  ol  these  preparations  esusec 
Marlborough  and  other  susperted  persons  to  be  arre  ted  d 
camp  n  is  formed  near  Portsmouth  and  Rus^eil  who  com 
manded  the  fleet  was  ordered  lo  put  to  sej  \s  report* 
were  very  prevalent  of  disaffection  in  the  navy  lord  Notting 
ham  by  the  queen  s  direction  wrote  to  ttie  admiral  to  sij 
that  she  gave  no  credit  to  thfem  and  a  most  loyal  tfddreis 
from  the  officers  was  the  result  ot  the  royal  mSgnanimity 

Russell  when  joined  by  the  squadrons  of  aldWiifals  Del  ivnl 
and  Carter,  and  by  the  ships  ( f  Holland,  fdnnd  bim«df  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet  ot  ninety  nine  nhips  of  the  line  The  count 
de  Toiiridle  who  commanded  the  Fr^ch  fleel  had  only 
sivty  three  ships  but  Liuis  had  sent  hito  positive  ordeii 
to  fight  reckoning  that  the  Dutch  would  not  haie  joined 
so  soon  The  engagement  commenced  off  cape  Barfleiir 
(May  19  )  and  lasted  from  ten  o  olock  till  four  when  a  dense 
fog  came  on  About  six  it  cleared  off  And  the  French  were 
seen  toff ing  aw ly  their  ships  the  English  gSveihSse  Car- 
ter with  part  of  the  blue  squadron  came  up  with  them  he 
pnyaged  them  for  half  an  hour  till  he  recfiiied  a  morti! 
wound  and  the  French  got  off  With  the  Iftsa  of  four  stiips 
The  chase  was  keot  up  the  two  following  days'.     On  the  morn 
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mg  of  the  92d,  pSrt  of  the  French  fleet  being  seen  near  the 
Race  of  Aliierney,  chase  was  again  givefi;  jSid  Tourville'a 
own  ship,  th^  Sdle^l  'ft.6yal,  of  12U  guns,  and  two  others;  were 
driven' '  a'ahbi'd  dear' 'Ohe^boiirg,  where  they  were' burnt  by 
BelaVar;  apaft'ttfade  their  escape  thi-ough  the  Rai;e  to  St. 
Miilo;  eighteen  ran  aground  at  La  HOg«e;'  vice-admiral 
Roolte  immediately  maiined  his  boats  to  attack  them,  and, 
deapiie  Of  the  cnnnon  mbich  thundefed  frota  ali  sidea,  the 
brave  British  tars  auoce'eded  in  burning  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  number  of  transports.  '  Jaines,  mho' from  his  camp 
beheld  this  frustration  of  all  his  hopes,  could  not,  it  is'  said, 
refrain  friim  iiScl^iniing  repeatedly;  "See  lAy-Krave  Eng- 
lish!" He  disMss^d  his  troops  for  the  present  to  iheir 
quarters,  and  retiirlted  himself  to  St.  Germain.''  The  Sorre-, 
spondenCe  Waa  still  kept  up  with  Marlbfirbugtiiiifd  Itussell, 
who  professed  to  be  as  zealoCia  afi  ^Verin'  his  servicfe. 

The  prinfciipal  ey'ehts  ofthe  war  m  Flanders  this  campaign 
were  ihe'takiri^  of  Nainuf  by  the  French,  (Jime  5:)  and  the 
battle  Of  Steenldrk  (July  24)  between  king  William  and 
niarshar  Luxeinbufg.  The  latter,  deceived  bv^  one  of  hia 
spies,  sufferecl  liiinsllf  to  be  surprised;  but  t'he-ili  tondiict 
of  count  'Solms  iii'iiot  sapporting  the  van  of  the  allies,  and 
the  arrival  of  marshal  Bdiifflers 'jvith  a  large  body  of  French 
dragoons^  caused  the' beam  finally  to  turn  against  the'aJli'es. 
'They  retired,  with  the  loss  of  threfe' thoudan'd  slam  (among 
whom  were' generals  Maokay  and' Laiiier)  and  &h"eqiial 
number  wounded,  and  takelo.  The  lose  of  the  Frediih'waa 
not  inferior.   '  '  ..■■■.■   ■.■ 

Shortly  aftef,  a  plot  to  assassitiiite  king  Williaiii  wai  dis- 
covered :  Ihe' agents  in  it  iV'er^,  tHe"Jac6Bite  colofiel  Parker, 
Grandval  a  captain  of  French  'dra'goOlis,  and  a  Mj  DurtiOnt. 
King  James  is  said  to  hai-e  both  knoWn  and  ap]*roved  of  it, 
It  was,  howevei'.,  fortunately  discovered,  and  Gi'andvai',  who 
had  been  inveigled  iVito  tM  qu'attere.bf  the  allies,  was  ex- 
ecuted ty  sentence  of  a  court-iflar'Jial. 

Fortune  was  every  Where  fav&ralile  ttj'the  French'  (he  fol- 
lowing year,  (,r69!J.)  '  Tliey  redudfe'd  the  sllrong  (O^vnB  of 
Hiiy(July23)  and  Charleroy,'(Oc(.'lI-) '^'In  tlie  baUle  Of 
Neer-Winden,  or  Landen,  (July  29,)  the  honor  of  the  day 
remained  with,  them,  but  .their  loss  wiia  equal  to, that  of  the 
allies.  The  loss,  of  a  part-of  the  rieh  Smyrna  fleet  was, 
however,  more  severely  felE  in  England  than  that  of  the 
battle  of  Laridep.  Jjio'uis  had  in'ad'einijf edible  effot'ts' to  renew 
his  navy,  and  when'sir  George  Ro'ok'6  was  sent', to  the  Straits 
Lo  convoy  the  great  Smyrna  fleet  of  England  and  her  allies, 
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consisting'  of  400  vessels,  he  felJ  in  wiih  a  French  fleet  ol 
eighty  ships  of  the  line  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  There  was 
now  uo  escaping.  Two  Dutch  men-of-war  were  taken,  and 
a  Dutch  and  an  English  ship  burnt ;  forty  of  the  merchant- 
men were  captured,  and  fifty  sunk.  The  total  loss  was  es- 
timated at  3  million  sterling. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year  one  of  the  Jacobite 
agents,  a  priest  named  Gary,  came  over  to  James  with  eight 
proposals  from  some  of  the  English  nobility,  on  his  agreeing 
to  which  they  undertook  to  restore  him,  James  sent  them 
to  Louis,  and  by  his  advice  he  assented  to  them ;  and  a 
declaration  based  on  them  having  been  drawn  up  by  those 
lords,  James  published  it,  (April  17.)  In  this  he  promised 
pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  who  would  not  oppose  him ; 
engaged  to  protect  and  defend  the  church  of  England,  and 
secure  to  its  members  all  their  churches,  colleges,  rights, 
immunities,  etc. ;  pledged  himse  f  not  lo  dispense  with  the 
test,  and  to  leave  the  dispensing  power  in  other  matters  to  be 
regulated  by  parliament ;  to  assent  to  bills  for  the  frequent 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  freedom  of  elections,  etc., 
and  to  reestablish  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland.  James 
owns  that  in  this  document  he  put  a  force  on  his  nature, 
which  he  excuses  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  consulted 
both  English  and  French  divines  about  the  promise  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  church ;  the  Ibrmer  thought  he  couid 
not  in  conscience  do  it,  the  latter  (including  Bossuet)  that 
he  could;  but  the  king  says  that  these  last  finally  coincided 
with  the  others  in  thinking  that  he  could  only  promise  to 
maintain  the  protest  ants  in  their  possessions,  benefices,  etc. 

This  declaration  did  no  service  whatever  to  the  cause  of 
James.  Those  who  proposed  it  became  doubtful  of  his  sin- 
cerity when  they  saw  him  so  readily  agree  to  it ;  the  leading 
Jacobites*  were  offended  at  it,  saying,  that  if  he  came  in  or 
these  terms  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  loyal 
subjects;  they  therefore  sent  him  word  "that,  if  he  cnn- 
sidered  the  preamble  and  the  very  terms  of  it,  he  was  not 
bound  to  stand  by  it,  or  to  put  it  out  verbatim  as  it  was 
worded,"    with  more  to  that  purpose.     Marlborough  wrote 


•  JameB   (Life,  il.  S14)  names  tha  nonjur 
<Lloyd,)  Both,  (Ken,)  Ely,  (Turner,)  and  Pe 

marque^  of  Worceater,  and  enrl  of  Clirendo,..  ,.  u^,„..  ,,,..,, 
observes  Hallam,  ■'  hnw  little  that  party  eared  for  civil  liberly,  and  how 
little  would  have  aatiBfied  hem  at  the  revolution  if  James  lad  put  tti* 
church  out  of  danger." 
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pretty  much  to  the  same  effect ;  and  indeed  James  owna  tha 
he  did  iiot  consider  himself  bound  by  it. 

The  machinalioiis  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain  were  con- 
tinued through  the  ollowing  year,  (1394.)  Russell,  Marl- 
borough, and  Godolphin  were  as  profuse  as  ever  of  their 
professions  of  devotion,  yet  James  observes  that  ihey  per- 
formed nothing.  He  very  properly  judged  that  they  regarded 
only  their  own  interest ;  and  lie  even  seems  to  have  suspect- 
ed that  Russell  was  only  deluding  him.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  name  of  lord  Shrewsbury  should  be  mi.'ced 
up  in  these  traitorous  intrigues.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  authority,  that  William 
made  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Shrewsbury's  communications 
with  Ihe  Jacobite  agents  to  oblige  him  to  accept  the  post  oi 
secretary  of  state.  Shrewsbury  was  a  man  of  honor,  and 
William  had  no  reason  ever  to  regret  his  magnanimity. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  king  sailed  for  Holland.  He  had 
previously  made  several  promotions  in  the  peerage.  The 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  and  Devonshire  were  created 
dukes  of  the  same  name  ;  the  marquess  of  Carmarthen  duke 
of  Leeds,  and  the  earl  of  Clare  duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  earl 
of  Mulgrave  marquess  of  Normanby,  and  lord  Sidney  earl 
of  Romney. 

No  action  of  importance  took  place  in  this  campaigu. 
The  allies  recovered  Huy,  and  the  advantage  in  general  was 
on  their  side.  William  returned  to  England  in  the  begin 
ning  of  November. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  a  combined  fieet  of  thirty  sail 
uiider  lord  Berkeley,  with  6000  troops  on  board,  com 
manded  by  general  Tollemache,  had  sailed  with  the  inten 
tion  of  destroying  the  fleet  and  harbor  of  Brest.  The  fleet, 
however,  had  already  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  they 
found  all  due  preparations  made  to  receive  them.  Their  at- 
tempts to  silence  the  guns  of  the  castle  and  forts  having 
proved  unavailing,  Tollemache  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
land  his  troops.  In  this  attempt  he  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  seven  hundred  of  his  men  w«-e  slain  or  taken  ; 
it  was  then  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Tol- 
lemache declared  that  "  he  felt  no  regret  at  losing  his  life  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  hut  that  it  was  a  great  grief 
to  him  to  have  been  betrayed  : "  and  betrayed  he  certainly 
was.  On  the  2d  of  May  Marlborough  had  written  to  king 
James  an  account  of  the  strength  and  destination  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  Godolphin,  one  of  William's  ministers,  is  said 
to  have  done  the  same;  yet,  ere  the  fleet  sailed,  Marlborough 
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through  &hrew*sbury,  had  offered  his  ^ervioes  to  William 
"  with  all  the  expie^ion"  of  dat)  and  fidelity  imagirtable  ' 

After  the  failure  on  BteSi,  Berkdey  bomhardfed  &nA  tiearij 
deatruyed  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  dainaged  Calais  aud  Dun- 
kirk Russell  iiieaiitinie  rbde  Iriutnphant  in  the  Mediterra 
nean,  and  his  nintering  by  the  kiug's  express  ■etoHimand, 
affainst  his  o«n  will  with  his  fleet  ol  sisty  sail,  at  Cadiz, 
in  urLd  fhp  prepoiidur  ime  of  England  both  m  that  sea  .jud 
on  the  oi,ean 

hhortly  liter  the  return  oi  the  kmi;,  tiie  excellent  itcli- 
mshop  ot  Canterburv  died  (Nov  3-J  )  Sancrolt,  his  non- 
juring  predetessor,  liad  paid  the  debt  ol  nature  jusl  a  year 
betore  him  Both  ftere  emphatically  good  men,  though 
^differing  id  opinion  It  h  gieally  to  bancroft's  honor  that 
he  neier  in^i^ed  in  any  of  the  intrigues  against  the  govern 
muit  hut  gmtu  ille^iance  loT  protection,  helncd  and  died 
a  peacelul  bulject  Dr  Tenoison  succeedtd  1  illotsoil  1:1 
the  D  rim  icy 

Shortly  alter  the  death  of  the  primate,  that  of  the  queen 
plun,'ed  the  mtion  into  affliction  She  was  attacked  by  the 
■^inall-poK,  {D(.c  31,)  Tild  being  impropeily  treated  by  Dr 
Aatchfe,  she  w  is  tarried  off  lu  about  a  week  (2Sth  )  in  the 
thirty  third  year  of  her  age  She  bore  her  ilinesS  with  the 
greatest  piety  and  resignation,  and  died  in  tlie  sincere  pro- 
fession of  (he  protestant  faith  Her  ch^rkcter  was  eiery 
Wiv  amiable  and  no  one  codd  Siave  better  sustained  the 
dithcult  part  she  wai  called  on  to  act  in  the  drama  ot  the 
world  where  the  most  sacred  duties  came  into  collision* 
B)  hei  husbaftd  she  was  loved  with  an  intensity  of  whteh  his 
nature  lyas  hafdly  thought  to  be  capable,  and  hit>  griet  at  her 
lo-s  was  so  greiit  as  to  dauie  apprehen-iions  for  his  health 
The  ohsequiea  of  the  queen  were  Lelebiated  with  greit 
mi^nificence  (Mar  5.)  and  her  remains  were  deposited  in 
W^st minster  abbey  t 

"  Hpllani  bea  itifully  apph»9  to  hex  Vitgil  3  well  known  liite, 

'  iBtelix  ntcunqwe  lerent  ea  facta  mlnorea 

f  A  Jicobile  divine  had  the  brutality  to  preach  at  tins  tune  on  tile 

lett  "  G6,  no« ,  see  this  arcursed  worann,  and  bnrj  her,  for  she  is  a 
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Thb  pnnc  "ss  Anna,  a  w^ak  woman,  entirely  g^i^^^^  bj  lord 
aud  kdy  M.  rlhorough,  had  been  for  some  tijne  ot\  ilj  t^rms 
with-  the  king  and  queen  When  the  latter  w^p  on  her 
death-bed,  the  princess  sent  expressing  her  desir?  (o  see  her , 
but  the  phyaiciana  objected,  and  the  queen  sent  her  hei  tor- 
ffiv'-nefes  Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  now  m  f\vcw  i^ith 
William,  seized  the  ocoapion  pf  his  grief  to  fffect  ?  reeon- 
cdration  between  hint  4nd  the  princess,  4-""^  therefore 
wrote  to  him,  she  was  then  recened  at  court  and  the  king 
gave  her  Stj  James's  forihpc  residence,  and  presented  her 
with  the  greater  pqrt  of  the  l^e  queen  s  jewels 

The  most  important  bill  pasised  this  ssiSK^n  W^s  thit  for 
triennial  parliaraenta,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  e^ery 
patlianlent  should  determise  within  thr^e  years  fr^m  the 
timeot  its  meeting  Thg  king  h^  twice  ref«aed  hig  {issent 
to  a  similar  bill,  btit  he  now  thtungh^  it  e?if(ed[aat  to  ;^eld 

Chargea  bf  bribery  ani  flC]r(upi;KiP  'fi'ere  m^e  w^^ns^  fa- 
nous  persons  Sii  John  Tr?vo)-,  tiie  speaker  of  the  houap 
of  oominons,  was  eXpelled  for  hsiymg  received  a  Ijribe  of 
1000  guineae  Irom  the  city  of  London,  It  having  appeared 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  employeil  an  v\np(-ecedented 
sum  in  seoret-Sersice  money  during  the  h-ft  year,  their  goT- 
ernor  was  called  en  to  aocount  for  it,  and  it  pros'ed  \o  hare 
been  spent,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  (he  renewal  of  their 
chirt6r,  m  bribes  to  inSiiential  persons  On  th,e  mtoi  mation 
which  was  elicited,  the  commons  impea,ched  the  duke  of 
leeds,  but  an  impoitant  witness  having  gone  out  of  ihe 
way,  and  a  prorogation  haviftg  taken  place,  the  matiej  ItlJ 
io  the  ground  Thp  stigmai  of  course  adhered  to  the  duke  s 
character,  and  hia  name  does  nut  ?ppe^  in  the  rc§,Lin.y 
which  tibe.  king  appointed  when  depart>ng,f»r  fhe  continent 

Th6  great  event  of  the  can^paign  of  Jj^iw^ts  th?  tjk^Og 
of  Namur  by  king  Wilham  in  pprspn,  (A\ig  SS^J  after  a 
si^e  of  seven  weeksj  m  face  of  a  French  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  The  intelligence  diffu^j  joy  ill  oier 
England,  and  the  king  was  received  on  his  return  (Oct  U) 
19  a  glortam  Aonqueror 
36» 
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William's  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  sum 
mon  a  new  one  to  meet  on  the  22d  of  November.  lie  then 
visited  Newmarket,  and  made  a  progress  through  the  mid- 
land counties  in  order  to  increase  his  popularity.  In  tiie 
new  parliament  Ihe  whig  interest  preponderated.  A  bill  for 
regulating  trials  for  treason,  which  had  failed  before,  was 
now  brought  in  by  the  lories,  and  it  was  passed  unanimously. 
It  enacted  that  the  accused  should  have  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment and  of  the  panel  of  the  jury,  and  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel ;  that  every  overt  act  should  be  proved  by  two  witnesses ; 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  enabled  to  compel  his  witnesses 
to  appear,  and  be  allowed  to  challenge  peremptorily  thirty, 
five  of  the  jury,  etc.  As  the  silver  coinage  was  in  such  a 
wretched  state  that  agoldeii  guinea  was  worth  thirty  shillings, 
a  new  coinage  was  resolved  on,  and  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  aided  by  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, the  master  of  the  mint.  A  third  measure  caused  much 
annoyance  to  the  king.  His  Dutch  favorite,  Bentinclt  earl 
of  Portland,  who  was  somewhat  rapacious,  had  begged  and 
obtained  three  royal  lordships  in  Denbighshire.  The  gentry 
of  ihe  county  petitioned  against  the  grant;  the  comtnons 
addressed  the  king  to  recall  it,  and  William  complied  with 
heir  wishes'  but  he  forthwith  conferred  on  the  favorite 
manors  and  honors  in  no  less  than  five  several  counties. 

The  liiscoverj  of  a  nefarious  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
king  soon  drew  the  whole  attention  of  parliament  and  the 
nation.  One  captdin  Fisher  called  on  lord  Portland  (Feb. 
11,  1696,)  ani  inforn  ed  him  of  a  plot  for  seizing  the  king 
and  invading  the  kingdom;  he  afterwards  (13th)  gave  the 
particulars  of  Ihe  con  piracy  to  sir  William  Turnbull  the 
secretary.  The  attempt  on  the  king,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  on  Saturdays  to  hunt  in  Richmond-park,  was  to 
be  made  in  the  lane  leading  from  Brentford  to  Turabam- 
green.  He  was  therefore  urged  not  to  hunt  on  that  day ; 
bnt  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  plot,  and  declared  his  res- 
olution of  taking  his  sport  as  usual.  On  Friday  evening, 
however,  (I4th  )  an  officer  named  Prendergast  came  to  lord 
Portland,  and  advised  him  to  persuade  the  king  to  stay  at 
home  the  next  diy  or  eNe  he  wonld  he  assassinated.  He 
gave  the  same  details  as  Fi'sher  had  done ;  but  both  refused 
to  name  any  of  the  partes.  He  said  he  was  an  Irishman 
and  a  catholic  but  that  though  his  religion  was  accused  of. 
sanctioning  such  deeds  the  thought  of  it  had  filled  him  with 
horror.  Portland  «ent  to  the  king  that  very  night;  and 
William,  now  thinking  there  was  something  in  the  matter, 
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put  off  his  hunting  for  that  week.  Next  day  a  third  witness, 
named  De  la  Rue,  gave  exactly  similar  information,  and  he 
and  Prendergast,  being  examined  personally  by  the  king, 
were  prevailed  on  to  name  the  conspirators.  These  had 
deferred  their  project  to  the  following  Saturday,  (32d,) 
when,  findiing  that  the  king  did  not  go  to  Richmond,  they 
Buspectec  (hat  the  plot  waa  discovered,  anS  thought  of  pro- 
viding fo»  their  safety.  That  night,  however,  severa!  of  them 
were  arrested  in  their  beds,  and  next  day  a  proclamation  was 
issued  offering  a  reward  of  lOOUi.  for  each  of  the  persons 
who  had  escaped. 

On  Monday  (24th)  the  king  went  in  person  and  informed 
both  houses  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  They  made  in  re- 
turn a  most  loyal  and  affectionate  address,  empowered  him 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  drew  np  a  form  of 
association,  binding  themselves  to  the  support  of  his  person 
and  government  against  the  late  king  James  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  to  revenge  his  death  on  his  enemies,  and  to  main- 
tain the  Act  of  Settlement.  All  the  members  of  both  houses 
signed  this  bond.  As  some  of  the  tories  scrupled  at  the 
words  rightful  and  lamftil  king,  a  slight  change  was  made 
to  content  them. 

The  plot  seems  to  have  been  us  follows.  King  James  had 
sent  sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scottish  catholic  officer  of  his 
guards,  over  to  England  with  a  commission  authorizing  and 
commanding  all  his  loving  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  and  make 
war  on  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents.  About  two- 
and-twenty  officers  and  men  of  James's  guards  came  over 
to  aid  in  the  project,  which  was  communicated  to  several  of 
the  king's  friends  in  England.  Various  places  were  proposed 
for  making  the  attempt,  and  the  above-mentioned  lane  was 
finally  tixed  on.  Meantime  a  French  fleet  and  army  were 
to  be  assembled  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  of  which  James 
himself  was  to  take  the  command.  The  principal  persons 
charged  with  this  conspiracy  were  the  earl  of  Aylesbury, 
lord  Montgomery,  sirs  George  Barclay,  John  Fenwick,  John 
Freind  and  William  Perkins,  major  Lowick,  captains  Char- 
nock,  Knightley,  and  Porter,  with  messieurs  llookwond, 
Cooke,  Goodman,  Cranbourne,  and  others.  Of  these,  Por- 
ter Goodman,  and  some  others  were  admitted  as  witnesses; 
and  on  their  evidence,  with  that  of  Fisher,  Prendergast,  and 
De  la  Rue,  Freind,  Perkins,  Charnock,  Lowick,  King, 
Cranbourne,  and  Rookwood,  were  found  guilty  and  ex- 
ecuted. Cooke  and  Knightley  were  also  found  guilty  ;  but 
(he  former  waa  banished,  the  latter  pardoned. 
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A  he  exe  u  on  of  P  d  and  Pe  k  us  he  e  b  d 
Je  e  ny  Co    e    and       o  o  he      ou  u     ^         nes  g  n, 

absolu  on  n  s  of  e  peop  ewhaolen  mo  o 
of  h  ds  Fo  th  3  be  we  e  ud  ed  bu  no  p  s  ed 
The  to  ebb  s  ops  nd  twel  e  of  he  b  si  ops  {ail  t 
ve  e  own)  |    b     hed  a  dec  a  at  on  st  on"  y  cenaa     g 

he     con     c    as   be  d    ng  p  a     ad      ad    no      n  ess 

a  d   exp  e    ed     o  abho    e     e  of      e        ne  fo    w  v 

uffe    d 

K  ng  J  nes    who  had  co  Galas    a  er  rema 

b    e  s  me     ee  s      e  u  ned  d  s  e    o   &     Ge        n 

He  u  e  y  den  ed  a  I  know  ed^e  ol  the  assassination  plot , 
but  ibere  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  sanc- 
tioned ibis  and  other  afteiiipta  on  the  life  of  king  William. 

Sir  John  Fenwick  was  arrested  at  New  Roinney  on  his 
way  to  Prance,  (June  11.)  He  instantly  wrote  a  letter  in 
pencil  to  bis  lady,  saying  that  nothing  could  save  him  bat 
the  endeavors  of  her  nephew  lord  Carlisle  and  others  with 
the  king  and  bis  friends,  or  the  bribing  some  of.  the  jury  to 
starve  out  the  rest.  This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  on 
Penwick's  assertion  of- his  innocence  before  the  lords  jus- 
tices it  was  produced  to  his  utter  dismay.  When  he  heard 
that  the  grand  jiiry  had  found  the  bill  against  him,  be  prayed 
for  a  delay,  offering  to  tell  all  he  knew,  provided  be  got  a 
pardon  and  was  not  required  io  appear  as  a  witness.  The 
king,  when  this  proposal  was  transmitted  to  him  in  Flanders, 
refused  to  accede  to  it.  Penwick  then  threw  himself  on  his 
mercy,  and  wrote  him  an  account  of  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites, 
in  which  he  mentioned  the  secret  dealings  of  lords  Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury,  Godolpbin,  Bath,  and  admiral  Russell 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germain  ;  but  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
told  him,  "  that  the  king  was  acquainted  with  most  of  tho.se 
things  before."  An  order  therefore  was  issued  to  bring  him 
to  trial  unless  he  made  fuller  discoveries.  ■  Penwick  then 
took  to  tampering  with  the  witnesses  Porter  and  Goodman  ; 
the  foiyner  betrayed  the  intrigue  to  government,  but  the  latter 
was  induced  to  go  to-  France,  As  he  could  not  now,  be  cou- 
vioied  by  law,  his  enemies  took  another  course.  Adiiiral 
Russell,  with  the  king's  permission,  (Nov..  6,)  laid  before  the 
house  the  informations  of  Penwick  against  himself  and  others, 
and  desired  that  they  might  be  read  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself.  Fen.wickwas  brought  to 
the  bar  and  examined;  but  as  he  had  had.  his  information 
only  at  second-hand,  he  conid  not  prove  his  assertions,  and  he 
thought  it  the  wiser  course  not  to  repeat  them.     His  papers 
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tTieitifore  were  voted  to  be  false  and  scandalous,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  btiiig  in  a  bill  to  attaint  liini.  The  bill  was 
founded  on  Porter's  evidence,  supported  by  the  production 
oF  Goodman's  examination  before  tbe  privy  council,  and  by 
tlie  evidence  of  two  of  the  grand  jury  aa  to  what  he  had 
sworn  before  them  ;  proof  was  also  given  of  his  having  been 
tampered  witli  by  lady  Mary  Penwicit,  The  bill  was  vig- 
orously opposed  in  all  its  stages  ;  but  it  finally  passed  the 
commons  by  a  majority  of  33.  In  the  fords  the  divisions 
were  still  closer,  the  majority  being  only  seven.  In  the 
minority  voted  the  dukes  of  Leeds  and  Devonshire  and  lords 
Pembroke,  Sunderland,  Bath,  and  Godolphin ;  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  was  absent ;  Marlborough  voted  in  the  mRJority, 
revenge  proving  stronger  than  his  toryism.  A  vigorous  pro- 
test signed  by  forty- one  peers,  including  eight  prektes,  was 
entered,  in  which  it  was  justly  sriid,  that  Fenwick  was  "  so 
inconsiderable  a  man  aa  to  the  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
government,  that  there  needs  no  necessity  of  proceeding 
against  him  in  this  extraordinary  manner."  One  of  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  bill,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
was  bishop  Burnet,  Fenwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
(Jan.  38,  1697.) 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  Fenwick,  a  cir- 
cumstance came  to  light  which  covered  lord  Moniiinuth  with 
disgrace.  Finding  himself  not  named  in  Penwick's  discov- 
eries, he  wrote  a  paper  of  instructions  for  him  to  found  his  de- 
fence on,  so  as  to  implicate  Godolphin  and  the  others;  and 
on  Fenwick's  not  doing  so^  he  came  and  spoke  for  two  hours 
ill  favor  of  the  attainder.  Fenwick  then  on  a  reexamination 
told  the  whole  story,  and  Monmouth  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  and  deprived  of  his  employments.  The  king,  how- 
ever, did  not  wish  to  drive  him  to  extremity;  he  sent  bishop 
Buvnet  to  soften  him,  and  made  up  his  losses  secretly.* 

Defore  the  king  left  England  this  year  he  raised  to  the 
p'-*er'ige  the  celebrated  John  Somers,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  lord  keeper,  and  made  him  chancellor.  Admiral  Rus- 
sell was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  lord  Sunderland  was  now 
nade  lord  chamberlain. 

The  war  had  languished  of  late,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
year  it  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  (Sept.  20.) 

'  Monmonth  was  afterwmda  the  celebrated  eail  of  Peterborough. 
Sjpeaker  OqbIow  aajFB  of  Iiim  on  this  occasion,  "  1  wonder  any  rnan  of 
lioiior  conid  koap  him  oompimy  after  sach  an  attenipl.  He  wns  of  the 
wirst  ptinoiplea  of  any  man  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  age ;  yet  Prom 
qoinR  ^litteiing  in  hia  charaoter  hs  hath  some  admirera." 
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Louia  g  ive  up  all  his  !ate  conqueala  except  Strnsburg,  and  he 
ac know. edged  "William  as  king  of  England.  James  published 
maiiifeslos  in  assertion  of  his  rights ;  but  they  were  unheeded. 
It  appears  that  Louis  had  proposed  to  William  to  have  the 
crown  settled  on  the  prince  of  Wales  after  his  death,  and 
(hat  the  latter,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  princess  Anne, 
seemed  inclined  to  consent.  But  the  princess  had  a  sure 
bIIj  in  the  bigotry  of  her  father  and  hla  queen.  The  idea  of 
their  son  being  reared  a  protestant,  as  in  auch  case  he  liiust 
be,  filled  ihem  both  with  horror,  and  they  rejected  the  pro- 
posal without  hesitation. 

The  peace  was  on  the  whole  an  honorable  one,  con-iid- 
ering  thai  all  the  advantages  of  the  war  had  been  on  the 
side  of  Prance;  it  was  also  absolutely  necessiry  froii  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  English  finances.  But  Willnm  knew 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a  truce,  and  in  his 
speech  to  the  parliament  (Dee.  9)  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
"  that  for  the  present  England  cannot  he  safe  without  a  hnd 
'orce."  The  necessity,  however,  of  reduction  and  economy 
was  strongly  fell,  the  war  having  caused  a  debt  of  seienteen 
millions,  and  adread  of  .standing  armies  as  the  instrumenlf  of 
despotism  pervaded  the  m.ind8  of  most  people,  notconsidermf; 
that  in  the  mutiny-biil  and  the  necessity  of  annual  votes  of 
supply,  they  had  abundant  security  against  those  dangers. 
It  was  therefore  voted  that  all  the  troops  raised  since  16S0 
should  he  disbanded,  and  it  waa  finally  resolved  (18th)  that 
ten  thousand  men  shouid  be  the  force  for  the  ensuing  year. 
To  gild  the  pill  for  the  monnrch,  and  prove  that  they  were 
not  wanting  in  gratitude  and  affection  to  him,  they  voted 
(20lh)  that  a  sum  of  700,0007.  should  be  granted  him  for  life 
for  the  support  of  the  civi!  list  The  king,  howe\ei  leglect- 
ed  the  former  vote,  and  when  he  was  next  going  to  Holhnd 
he  lefi  sealed  orders  with  the  regency  to  keep  up  a  force  of 
sixteen  thousand  men 

During  the  king's  abwnce  a  new  parliament  was  fleeted 
The  members  were  mostly  men  of  Revolution  principle';, 
attached  to  the  government,  hut  not  very  courteous  to  the 
king.  When,  on  his  return  from  the  contmpnt  the  parin 
ment  met,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  (Dei  9)  he  hinti  d 
his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  large  land  force  But  the 
commons,  irritated  at  his  neglect  of  the  vote  of  their  prede 
cessors  on  this  point,  forthwith  resolved  that  it  should  not 
exceed  seven  thousand  men,  and  these  to  be  his  majesty's 
natural-born  subjects.  As  this  last  clause  went  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  Du  ;h  guards,  to  which  he  was  so  much  at- 
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lached,  and  of  the  brave  regiments  of  French  proteslants, 
the  insult,  coupled  with  ingratitude,  (as  he  deemed  it,)  sank 
deep  into  his  mind.  He  seriously  resolved  to  abandon  the 
government  and  retire  to  Holland,  and  he  had  actually  writ- 
ten the  speech  which  he  intended  to  make  on  that  occasion, 
when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  therefore  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill,  {Feb.  1,  1699.)  Ere,  however,  he  dis- 
missed his  guards,  he  made  afinal  appeal  to  the  good  feelings 
of  the  eommons.  He  sent  them  (Mar.  IS)  a  message  in  his 
own  hand-w riling,  to  say  that  all  the  necessary  preparations 
were  now  made,  and  that  he  would  send  them  away  immedi- 
ately, "unless,  out  of  consideration  to  him,  the  house  be 
disposed  to  Itnd  a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  his  eet- 
vjce,  which  his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly."  But  the 
commons  were  inexorable,  and  the  guards  departed.  We 
feel  it  impossible  to  approve  of  this  conduct  of  the  commons; 
though  it  was  termed  national  feeling,  it  showed  more  of 
parly  spirit.  They  should  have  recollected,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  these  troops,  who  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyn6,  t/ity 
would  probably  have  had  no  power  over  them  or  any  other 

In  the  following  session  the  commons  proceeded  a  step 
further  in  making  the  king  feel  their  power.  The  lands  of 
those  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  James  in  Ireland  were 
forfeited,  and,  in  a  legal  sense,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown;  yet  still  in  all  equity  they  ahould  be  applied  to  (he 
public  service.  But  William,  who  was  of  a  generous  temper, 
and  who  never  could  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  as  king 
he  was  entitled  to  all  the  prerogative  exercised  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, had  granted  them  away  to  the  extent  of  a  million 
of  acres,  chiefly  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Villiera,  now  countess 
of  Orkney,  (for  in  this  respect  Willinm,  though  possessing  so 
excellent  a  wife,  had  thought  fit  to  imitate  his  uncles  rather 
thiin  his  grandfather,)  to  the  insatiable  Portland,  to  Ginckel 
earl  of  Aihlone,  to  Sidney  lord  Romney,  and  to  another 
Dutch  favorite,  Keppel,  who  had  been  page,  then  private  sec* 
retary  to  the  king  and  who  now  had  eclipsed  Portland  in  his 
favor  and  had  been  created  eirl  of  Albemarle  Still  he  h  id 
only  exercised  a  lawful  prerogilive  ind  the  commons  viere 
not  justified  ni  the  act  of  reaumptnn  which  ihey  passed,  and 
still  less  in  ticking  its  provisions  to  a  money  bill  to  prevent 
the  lords  from  altering  them 

The  king  was  tolerant  in  his  own  temper  and  he  was 
pledged  to  the  emperor  and  hti  citholic  allies  to  indulife  his 
catholiL,  subjects      But  the  i  ..  .     « 
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priests  to  EnglaniJ  ami  their  usual  imprudence,  brought  io  a 
terrific  bill  to  check  the  growth  of  popery.  By  this  act  any 
nne  informing  against  a  priest  exercising  his  functions  was 
lo  receive  100/.  reward,  and  the  priest  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life ;  every  person  professing  tlie  popish  religion  must,  ailer 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  tran- 
substanliation  and  the  worship  of  saints,  oi  become  incapable 
of  inheriting  or  purchasing  lands,  and  during  his  life  his  next 
of  kin  being  a  protestant  was  to  enjoy  them.  The  lords 
and  the  king  gave  no  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  comraona; 
but  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equity  rendered  the  barbarous 
enactment  of  none  effect,  and  no  properties  were  lost  by  it. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  had 
dready  resigned  his  office  of  chnraberlain,  much  against  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  Lord  Orford,  fearing  the  commons,  fol- 
iowed  his  example;  the  duke  of  Leeds  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  of  president  of  the  council.  The  lories  had  per- 
suaded the  favorites  Albemarle,  and  Villiers  lord  Jersey,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  king's  advantage  to  employ  them  instead 
of  ihe  whigs.  The  king  himself  seems  to  have  thought  that 
course  necessary,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
lories,  he  consented  to  take  the  great  seal  from  lord  Soraers, 
the  leader  of  the  whig  party.  William  wished  him  to  resign 
it  of  his  own  accord,  but  this  Somers  declined  doing,  as  it 
might  appear  to  be  the  result  of  fear  or  guilt.  The  earl  of 
Jersey  was  then  sent  {Apr.  7)  to  demand  it ;  he  delivered  it 
up,  and  it  was  committed  to  sir  Nathan  Wright.  The  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  immediately  resigned. 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  continent  this  year,  he 
modeled  the  ministry  to  the  content  of  the  tories.  Godoi- 
phin  was  set  again  over  the  treasury,  lord  Grey  of  Werk,  now 
earl  of  Tankerville,  was  made  privy  seal,  and  Rochester 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
whiffS  in  the  commons,  their  leader  in  that  house,  Charles 
Montague,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  baron 
of  Halifax.  The  ministers  having  advised  a  dissolution,  a 
new  parliament  was  summoned,  and  when  it  met,  (Feb.  10, 
1701,)  Mr,  Robert  Harley,  a  man  who,  though  of  a  presby- 
terian  family  and  connections,  had  constantly  acted  with  the 
tories,  was  chosen  speaker. 

The  two  great  measures  which  were  to  occ-py  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parliament  were  the  succession  and  the  partition 

Of  all  the  children  which  the  princess  Anne  had  borne, 
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only  one  had  survived.  This  was  William  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, born  id  1639.  When  this  young  prince  had  attained 
his  ninth  year,  the  king  assigned  him  a  peculiai  establish- 
ment, and  appointed  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  be  his  gov- 
ernor, and  bishop  Burnet  his  preceptor.  But  the  prince, 
having  over-i>"!erteii  himself  on  his  birth-day,  (July  24,  1700,) 
took  a  fever,  af  which  he  died.  The  next  heir  to  the  crown 
was  the  ducliess  o(  Savoy,  daughter  of  Henrietta,  youngest 
child  of  Charles  I.,  but  her  religion  excluding  her,  the 
nearest  protestant  to  the  throne  was  Sophia,  dowager-elc 
tress  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the 
sister  of  that  monarch.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
subject  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 

The  '  Act  of  Settlement '  now  passed,  limiting  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  to  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  oi 
her  body  being  protestants.  It  further  provided,  that  no 
foreigner  should  hold  any  place  of  trust,  civil  or  military, 
or  take  any  grant  from  the  crown;  that  the  nation  should 
not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the 
sovereign  should  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
lingland,  and  not  go  out  of  the  country  without  the  consent 
of  parliament;  that  no  pardon  should  be  pleadable  to  an 
impeachment;  that  uo  person  holding  an  office  or  pension 
under  the  crown  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house 
ol  commons ;  that  judges'  commissions  should  be  made 
qaamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  and  their  salaries  be  ascenained; 
that  all  business  properly  belonging  to   the  privy  council  j  i 

should  be  transacted  there,  all   the  resolutions  he   signed   by  1  j 

the  councillors  present,  etc. 

The  regard  for  liberty  shown  in  this  important  bill  cer- 
tainly does  honor  to  the  tories.  Some  of  the  articles 
seemed,  no  doubt,  to  reflect  on  the  king,  hut  recent  experi- 
ence had  shown  their  necessity,  and  future  experience 
proved  their  utility.  There  was,  however,  one  fatal  omis- 
sion in  the  bill;  the  foreign  prince  coming  to  the  throne 
should  have  been  required  to  surrender  his  former  domin-' 

The  affair  of  the  treaty  of  partition  was  much  more  iii 
tricate.  Charles  IL  of  Spain  was  childless;  the  emperor, 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  king  of  France  had  all  mar- 
ried daughters  of  Spain.  Louis's  queen,  it  k  true,  had  at 
her  marriage  solemnly  renounced  her  right  of  succession, 
but  the  ambition  of  Louis,  it  was  well  known,  would  not  be 
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the  crown  of  Spain,  with  all  its  other  dominions,  was  to  go 
to  the  electoral  prijice  of  Bavaria.  The  death  of  this  young 
prince  having  frustrated  this  arrangement,  a  new  one  was 
concluded,  (Mar.  15,  1700.)  By  this  the  archduke  Charles 
was  to  hate  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands,  while 
the  dauphin  should  have  Ouipuscoa  and  all  the  Italian 
dominions,  but  Milan  wa*  to  be  exchanged  for  Lorraine. 
The  object  proposed  by  William  and  the  States  was,  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  it  waa 
certainly  a  bold  step  thus  lo  parcel  out  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy wiihoiit  the  consent  of  the  crown  or  people  of  Spain. 
Accordingly,  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  nation  waa  roused, 
and  through  (he  arts  of  the  French  ambassador  arid  his 
party,  the  king,  when  on  his  deaih-bed,  (Nov,  1,)  was 
induced  to  make  a  will  leaving  all  his  dominions  to  Philip, 
the  second  son  of  the  dauphin.  Louis,  after  an  affected 
hesitation,  allowed  his  grandson  to  accept  the  splendid  b&- 
quest.  Hr>  then  used  all  his  arts  to  obtain  the  acquiescence 
nftlie  king  of  England  and  the  Slates,  but  finding  them 
unavailing,  he  had  recourse  Co  stronger  measures.  By  what 
wiis  called  the  Barrier  treaty,  Namar,  Antwerp,  and  some 
other  places  in  the  Netherlands  were  garrisoned  by  Dutch 
troops :  and  by  a  secret  and  rapid  march,  the  French  in  one 
night  surprised  and  captured  all  these  garrisons,  which 
amounted  to  12,000  men.  The  Slates,  to  free  their  soldiers, 
and  urged  by  the  clamor  of  a  large  faction  at  home,  and  tlie 
terror  of  the  French  arma  now  at  their  doors,  acknowledged 
Philip,  and  king  William  found  it  necessary  to  follow  theii 
example,  (Apr.  17,  1701. J 
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i  that  Louis  scattered  his  gold  'vith  nc  ■sparing 
hand  among  ihe  members  of  the  English  pitr]iament,  m 
order  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  Wdr  Be  this  as  it  may  hia 
game  was  played  effectually  in  that  assembly  The  peers 
(Mar,  21)  presented  an  address  condemnalory  of  that  fa- 
tal treaty"  of  partition,  and  the  commons,  after  a  furious 
dehate,  in  which  Mr.  Howe  termed  it  a  jelonwus  tieaty  ' 
made  a  still  strouger  address,  and  then  proceeded  to  impeach 
the  earls  of  Portland  and  Oxford,  and  the  lord*  Somers  md 
Halifax,  for  their  share  in  it.  Disputes,  howevei  arining 
between  the  two  houses,  the  commooa  letused  to  go  on  with 
the  impeachments,  under  the  prete\t  that  they  could  not 
expect  justice,  and  the  lords  then  acquitted  the  accused 
peers. 

The  war-spirit,  however,  was  on  the  incrcd'e  in  the  coun 
try,  and  the  king  on  his  return  to  the  continent  was  par 
ty  (Sept.  7)  to  a  second  Grand  Alliance  with  the  emperor 
and  the  States  for  procuring  the  Netherlands  and  the  Ital 
lan  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Spam  for  the  emperor  and 
for  preventing  the  union  of  Fnnce  and  Spain  under  one 
government.  Just  at  this  time  an  event  occurred  which 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  English  nation  igainsi 
Louis.  King  James  died,  (Ibth  )  and  Louis  who  had 
promised  the  dying  monarch  to  recognize  hia  son  as  kin^ 
of  England,  performed  that  promise  under  the  mtluence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  opposition  to  his  wisest  mm  s.ters 
Williatn  immediately  ordered  his  ainbissador  to  quit  the 
court  of  France  without  taking  leave  and  the  French  sec- 
retary of  legation  to  depart  from  England  The  city  of 
London  made  an  address,  expressive  of  their  indigmtion  at 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  France  and  then  resolutit  i  to 
stand  by  ihe  king  in  the  defence  of  hia  person  and  just 
rights;  and  similar  addresses  so)n  poured  m  from  all  pirts 
of  thi:  kingdom. 

The  current  had  evidently  set  in  agiinnt  the  tnnid  anti- 
national  policy  of  the  tories,  and  the  sagacious  feuiiderlind, 
when  consulted  by  the  king,  strongly  advised  him  to  disoird 
his  tory  ministers  and  bring  in  the  whigs.  Wdliam  wrote 
to  lord  Somers,  their  acknowledged  leader,  for  his  advice, 
and  that  atateaman  urged  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
to  rely  on  the  p-esent  temper  of  the  nation.  Accordingly, 
the  kina,  soon  after  his  return,  acted  in  conformity  with  tnat 
counsel. 

When   the   new  parliament   met,   (Doc.   31),)    the  tories 
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proved  sfronger  in  it  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  manj 
of  tliein  were  of  that  moderate  party  which  was  headed  by 
Harley,  whose  election  to  the  office  of  sf,daker  was  carried 
by  a  majorily  of  either  four  or  fourteen.  The  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  composition  of  Somera,  was  a  most  able 
piece,  showing  the  danger  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and 
calling  on  the  parliament  to  act  with  vigor  and  unanimity. 
The  two  houses  responded  to  the  royal  call;  they  voted 
90,000  men  for  the  land  and  sea  service ;  a  bill  was  passed 
for  attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  antl  another 
obliging  alJ  persons  employed  in  church  and  state  to  abjure 
him,  and  swear  to  William  as  rightful  and  lawfol  king,  and 
his  heirs,  according  to  Ae  Act  of  Settlement,  (1702.) 

The  nation  had  not  been  so  united  or  the  king  so  popular 
at  any  time  since  the  Revolution;  but  William  was  not  fated 
to  enjoy  the  happy  results.  He  felt  his  constitution  to  be 
so  greatly  broken,  that  he  had  told  lord  Portland  this  winter, 
in  confidence,  thit  he  could  not  expeci  to  live  another  sum- 
mer 1  oward  the  end  of  February,  {2Ist,)  as  he  was  riding 
through  Bu  h3-pirk,  on  his  way  to  Hampton-court,  he  put 
hiB  horse  to  the  gallop  on  the  level  sod;  but  the  animal 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  king's  collar-bone  was  broken. 
It  was  set  immediately  and  he  was  brought  back  to  Ken- 
smgton  For  some  days  he  seemed  in  no  danger  whatever; 
but  one  day,  (Mar  3  )  after  walking  for  some  time  in  the 
gillery  he  sat  down  on  a  couch  and  fell  asleep.  He  awoke 
with  a  shivermg  fat  A  fever  ensued;  he  grew  worse  daily; 
on  Sunday  (7th)  he  ret,eived  the  sacrament  from  archbishop 
Teniiison  and  at  eiglt  o'clock  next  morning  (Hth)  he 
breathed  hi«  list,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  A 
black  ribbon  with  a  ring,  containing  some  of  his  late  queen's 
hiir  Has  found  tied  round  his  left  arm  —  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cere direction  for  that  estimable  woman. 

William  was  slei  der  in  person  and  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion His  countenance  was  grave  and  manly,  his  nose 
iqmline  his  eye  bright,  his  forehead  large.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  ot  religion,  and  was  generally  correct  in  his 
conduct  His  m  uiner  was  dry  and  unpleasant,  and  those 
Vi  ho  had  been  used  to  the  affability  of  Charles  found  his 
court  intolerable  and  his  retiring  to  Holland  every  summer, 
and  usudi  residence  at  Hampton-eourt  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vicy  and  hunting,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the  minda 
of  the  piibiie  lie  wis  an  able  though  not  successful 
general     the  grpat  object  of  his  life  was  the  abasement  of 
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the  power  of  France ;  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  this  that 
he  sought  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  he  is  the  last  mon- 
arch of  superior  talents  who  has  occupied  that  throne.  In 
line,  he  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER    m. 


1702—1714. 


The  new  queen  was  in  the  thirij  eighth  year  of  her  ago 
She  had  always  been  rema.rkably  film  in  her  attachment  to 
the  protcstant  religion,  and  her  indimtion  was  strong  to 
the  loty  party.  This,  however  was  much  controlled  by  the 
great  influence  exercised  over  her  mind  by  lady  M  il 
borough,  who  was  a  whig*  which  led  to  a  hope  thit  the 
high-tory  party  would  not  be  dominant  during  her  reigu 
When  waited  on  by  (he  privy  council  the  daj  of  William  8 
death,  she  spoke  with  great  respect  of  that  monarch,  and 
announced  her  intention  of  treading  in  his  steps.  She  re- 
ncsved  this  declaration  in  her  speech  to  the  parliamenC,  and 
her  resolution  was  communicated  without  loss  of  lime  to 
the  States-general,  who  had  been  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion at  the  news  of  the  king's  demise. 

King  William,  with  that  noble  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
distinguished  him,  fJiough  aware  of  the  treachery  of  Mai'l- 
borough  to  himself,  had  destined  him  to  the  commabd  of 
the  English  troops  in  the  approaching  war,  for  of  his  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  talents  he  had  the  highest  opinion.  For 
this  reason  he  had  confided  to  him  the  task  of  negotiating 
the  Grand  Alliance,  and  Marlborough's  conduct  of  it  had  . 
filly  justified  his  anticipations.  The  queen  now  declared 
him  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  and 
appointed  him  her  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  whither  he 
repaired  without  delay  {23lh)  to  assure  the  States  of  the 
intentions  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

*  In  her  familiar  in 
queen  called  lieraeif,. a 
were  Mr.  and  Mr^.  Ff 
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The  commons  settled  on  the  -jueeii  for  life  the  -cvetme 
of  700,000?.  a  year  eiijojed  by  the  late  king,  100,000/.  of 
which  she  assured  them  she  wodd  annually  devote  to  thft 
national  service.  The  oath  of  abjuration  was  taken  by  all 
persons  without  any,  difficulty. 

In  forming  her  ministry  queen  Anne  gave  the  preference 
to  the  tories.  Godolphin  was  made  treasurer,  Nottingham 
and  sir  Charles  Hedges  secretaries,  Normanby  privy  seal, 
and  sir  Nathan  Wright  chancellor;  while  of  the  whigs  the 
duke  of  Somerset  was  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  lord  steward.  Anne  made  her  husband, 
prince  George,  generalissimo  of  all  her  forces  by  sea  and 
land  and  lord  high  admiral.  Seymour,  Howe,  Harcourt, 
and  other  tories  aJso  got  employments. 

On  the  very  same  day,  (May  15,)  as  had  been  previously 
arrano-ed,  war  was  declared  against  France  at  London, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague.  In  the  beginning  of  July  Marl- 
borough took  the  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders 
He  forthwith  crossed  the  Meuse  and  advanced  to  Hamont. 
The  caution  of  the  Dutch  fleld-deputifea  restraining  him  from 
action,  no  battle  was  fought  in  Flanders  this  campaign  ;  but 
by  the  capture  of  Venloo  and  other  places  on  the  Meuse,  and 
finally  of  Liege,  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  completely 
opened.     With  this  last  acquisition  the  campaign  closed. 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  king  William  to  send  an  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz.  The  queen's  ministry,  in  pursuance 
of  that  design,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line, 
which,  joined  with  twenty  Dutch  men-of-war,  with  frigates 
and  transports,  and  carrying  a  body  of  14,000  men,  was 
destined  for  that  service.  The  supreme  command  was  given 
to  the  duke  of  Orroond ;  sir  George  Rooke  commanded  the 
fleet  under  him.  On  the  23d  of  August  the  ■  expedition 
arrived  off  Cadiz ;  but,  instead  of  landing'  at  once,  three 
days  were  spent  in  debates  and  discussions  about  the  place 
of  landing  and  other  matters  which  should  have  been  ar- 
ranged long  before.  By  this  delay  time  was  given  to  Vil- 
ladarias,  the  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  to  store  the  i;ity 
with  provisions  and  to  place  a  boom  acjoss  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  The  English  commanders  resolved  lo  reduce  the 
forts  on  the  main  land,  instead  of  debarking  in  the  isle  of 
Leon;  they  therefore  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  and 
advanced  to  Rota,  which  was  given  up  by  the  governor ; 
they  thence  moved  to  Port  St.  Mary's,  a  wea.thy  town  ;  they 
found  it  deserted,  and  they  fell  at  once  to  the  work  of 
plunder   and  destruction,  not   even  sparing  the  churches 
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By  this  conduct  they  completely  alienated  the  minda  of  the 
A. tidal usi an 3  from  themselves  and  their  cause;  and  seeing 
but  slender  hopes  of  any  final  success,  they  resolved  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  They  departed,  (Sept.  30,)  as  Stan- 
hope, one  of  those  in  command,  expressed  it,  "  with  a  great 
deal  of  plunder  and  of  infamy."  The  naval  and  military  com- 
maodera  charged  each  other  with  the  biame  of  the  failure, 

Fortune,  however,  seemed  resolved  to  save  them  from  the 
popular  indignation  at  home.  They  learned  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  that  the  great  Cadiz  plate-fleet  had  put  into 
Vigo-bay,  in  Gallicia,  and  they  resolved  to  attempt  its  cap- 
ture. On  reachirig  that  bay  (Oct.  22)  they  found  the  en- 
trance defended  by  a  boom  and  two  ruinous  old  towers; 
while  the  convoying  ships  of  war,  of  which  ten  were  French, 
lay  moored  along  the  sliore,  and  the  peasantry  were  all  in 
arms,  Ormond  landed  with  2000  men,  and  reduced  the 
towers;  the  English  ships  broke  the  boom  bu  whl  be 
ships-'of-war  gave  them  occupation,  the  galleo  f     her 

up  the  gulf  to  try  to  save  their  cargoes;  he  E  gl  1  I  v- 
ever,  soon  overtook  thim.  The  crews  tl  en  bega  o  fi  g 
the  cargoes  into  the  sea,  and  to  burn  the  g  II  ns  bu  s 
of  them  and  seven  ships-of-war  were  cap  u  d  The  dl 
loss  of  the  Spaniards  exceeded  eight  mill  on  f  d  11  of 
which  ihe  captors  did  not  get  more  than  one  half. 

Admiral  Benbow,  a  brave  and  able  seaman,  but  rude  ana 
rough  in  his  manners,  was  at  this  time  in  the  West  Indies 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships.  He  fell  in  (Aug.  19)  with  a 
French  squadron  of  equal  force,  under  M.  de  Casse.  A 
running  iight  was  maintained  for  several  days ;  but  Benbow 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  his  captains  neglected  hia 
orders,  and  would  not  come  into  action.  His  right  leg 
being  broken  by  a  chain-shot,  (24lh,)  and  his  captains  still 
continuing  refractory,  he  gave  up  the  chase  and  bore  for 
Jamaica,  where  he  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  held  on  six 
of  them ;  and  two,  Kirby  and  Wade,  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  which  sentence  was  executed  at  Plymouth,  when  they 
were  sent  home.     Benbow  died  of  his  wounds  at  Kingston. 

During  the  summer  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  summoned.  When  it  met  (Oct.  20)  it  proved  lory 
and  high-church.  In  its  address  to  the  queen  it  reflected  on 
the  memory  of  the  late  king,  saying,  for  example,  that  Marl- 
borough had  rftrieved  the  ancient"  glory  and  honor  of  the 
English  nation.  It  was  proposed  to  substitute  the  word 
maintained  for  that  invidious  term,  but  the  proposal  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority      They  also  talked  of  the  church 
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being  restored  to  its  due  rights  and  privileges.  Ah  the  dis- 
seaters  all  belonged  to  the  whi^  party,  the  coramoDB  now 
opened  a  battery  on  them,  which  long  coatianed  in  operation. 
This  was  the  bill  for  preventing  occasionul  co.jfonuity ;  for 
many  of  the  diBsentera,  viewing  ttje  different  sects  of  proteatante 
aa  merely  different  forms  of  the  common  Ohii?tianity,  made  no 
scrapie  to  cijnft)rm  to  the  chm'ch  of  England,  by  taking  the 
teat  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  it,  as  a  qualification  for 
office,  but  still  adliered  to  their  own-  sect,  'ifie  pride  of  the 
church  party  had  also  been  wounded  by  the  imprudent  vanity 
and  iuaolence  of  sir  Humphrey  Edwin  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  1697,  who  went  to  the  meeting-house  of  Pinners'- 
ha)l  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  ciric  dignity.  The  bill  now 
brougbtinenaetedpenalties  against  persons  in  office  who  should 
frequent  dissenters'  meetiug-bonaea.  It  pMaed  the  commons 
by  a  large  majority,  but  the  lords  made  sundry  amendments  in 
it,  which  the  commons  would  not  admit,  and  it  thus  was  loat 
for  this  aeasion. 

At  the  desire  of  the  qtteeii,  an  annual  income  of  lOO.OOOZ.  Was 
voted  to  her  consort  in  casi;  of  his  surviving  her.  The  earl  of 
Marlborough  having  been  created  a  duke  for  his  services  in  the 
late  campaign,  the  queen  informed  the  house  of  commons  that 
she  hod  granted  him  6(IO0it.  a  year  out  of  the  post-office  revenue 
ftir  his  hfe,  and  that  she  wisheJ  an  act  to  be  passed  for  con- 
tinuing it  to  his  heire ;  but  the  commons  were  indignant  at  the 
proposal,  a'^serting,  wiih  trnih,  that  lie  bad  been  abundantly 
remunerated  for  his  services ;  and  the  duke  prudently  requested 
the  queen  to  recall  her  message. 

We  will  now  briefly  narrate  in  continuity  the  events  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  by  lanil  and  se  \,  in  which  the  troops  and 
fleets  of  the  queen  of  England  were  engaged.  Our  narrative 
shall  extend  over  a  space  of  tight  years. 

The  campaign  of  1708  was  opeaed  b^  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Bonn,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne;  the  towns  of  Buy,  Li m- 
burg,  and  Guelder  were  also  reduced  ;  but  the  eneigy  of  Marl- 
borough  was  so  ciampcd  by  !he  caot  on  Hud  dilatoriness  of  the 
Dutch,  that  he  could  vent.vire  on  no  action  ofimportaooe  hi 
this  yeurthe  king  of  Portu"al  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  joined 
the  confederacy,  and  the  areliduke  Ciiarles  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Spain.  He  eame  to  England  in  the  close  of  ihe  year, 
and,  having  partaken  of  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  coni-t, 
was  conveyed  by  sir  George  Rooke  with  a  powerful  squadron, 
to  1  Jabon. 

The  year  1704  opened  with  gloomy  prospects  for  the  con- 
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federates.  The  emperor,  pressed  by  (he  Ilunwarians,  who 
were  in  rebellion,  on  one  side,  and  bj  the  liiivarians  and 
French  on  the  other,  and  totalij'  unprovided  with  troops, 
was  expecting  every  day  to  be  besieged  in  his  capital.  Marl- 
borough, who  saw  that,,  if  the  emperor  was  forced  lo  yield, 
the  confederation  was  at  an  end,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  ef- 
fort to  relieve  him.  He  secretly  arranged  his  plans  with 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  imperial  genera!,  and  then,  pre- 
tending to  his  own  government  and  the  States  that  his  object 
merely  was  lo  act  on  the  Moselle,  he  induced  the  latter  to  be 
content  with  the  protection  of  their  own  troops,  and  allow 
him  to  open  the  campaign  where  he  proposed.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  here  to  display  the  masterly  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  consummate  warrior.  Being  joined  by  an 
imperial  army  under  tlie  prince  of  Baden,  he  ferced  the  lines 
of  the  Bavarians  at  Schellenburg,  on  the  Danube,  (July  2,) 
with  great  slaughter;  and,  having  occupied  the  town  of  Do- 
nawerth,  he  transported  his  army  over  the  rivRr,  The  elector 
retired  under  the  walls  of  Augsburg;  and  the  country  wa? 
wasted  far  and  wide.  Being  joined,  however,  by  a  French 
army  from  the  Rhine,  under  marshal  Tallard,  the  elector  re- 
crossed  the  Danube,  in  order  to  attack  prince  Eugene,  who 
had  arrived  with  18,000  men  at  Donawerth.  Maflborough. 
therefore,  joined  the  prince  without  delay.  The  allies  were 
advancing  up  the  river  to  take  a  position  at  Hochsladt, 
when  they  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  making  out  a 
camp  between  Lutzingen  and  Blenheim.  The  allied  gen- 
erals resolved  to  attack  them  at  once ;  and  next  morning 
(Aug.  13)  at  two  o'clock  they  put  their  troops  in  motion. 
At  seven  the  enemy,  who  was  not  aware  of  their  approach, 
descried  the  heads  of  their  columns,  and  began  to  prepare  to 
engage  them.  The  Gallo-Bavarian  army  amounted  to  about 
56,000  men  ;  that  of  the  allies  to  about  52,000. 

At  one  o'clock  the  battle  began,  with  an  attack  on  Blen- 
heim by  the  English  under  lord  Cutts,  and  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  enemy's  left  by  the  troops  under  the  |)rince  of 
Anhalt.  The  contest  was  desperate,  especially  on  the  right ; 
out  e"e  night  the  allies  had  won  a  most  splendid  victory. 
The  .  iw  of  the  French,  in  killed,  drowned,  taken,  and  de- 
serters, was  40,000  men;  among  the  prisoners  was  marshal 
Tallard  and  1200  of  his  officers.  The  allies  had  45CiO  killed 
and  7500  wounded.  The  victory  would  have  been  sfill  more 
complete;  but  for  the  misconduct  of  tiie  imperial  troops,  which 
enabled  the  elector  to  retire  in  good  order,  ?j]d  with  little 
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Ulm  and  several  other  places  were  reduced;  the  allied 
army  recrossed  the  Rhine ;  and  the  campaign  was  lermi 
nated  with  the  sieges  of  Liindau,  Treves,  and  Traerbach. 
In  December  the  duke  returned  to  England  ;  he  received  the 
Ihanksof  the  queen  and  the  two  houses;  the  roja!  manor 
and  honor  of  Woodstock  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs, 
and  the  queen  gave  orders  for  a  splendid  mansion,  to  be 
nained  Blenheim-caHlle,  to  be  erected  on  it  at  tile  cost  of  the 

Sir  George  Rooke  had  sailed  from  Lisbon,  carrying  a 
corps  of  5000  troops,"  under  itie  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
for  an  attempt  on  Barcelona  ;  but  their  strength  not  proving 
sufficient,  they  abandoned  the  enterprise ;  and  on  iheir  way 
back  they  attacked  and  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  {Gib- 
raltar, of  which  Rooke  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
queen  of  Eiighmd.  He  then  fought  an  indecisive  action 
with  a  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

The  campaign  of  1705  in  Flanders  produced  no  great 
battle,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies. 
Its  most  important  event  was  the  forcing  of  the  French  lines, 
extending  from  Namur  to  Antwerp,  defended  by  70,000  men, 
and  strong  by  nature  as  well  as  art.  This  exploit  was  per- 
formed in  a  masterly  manner,  and  without  any  loss.  Marl- 
borough came  up  with  the  French  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dyle,  but,  when  he  would  attack  it,  the  Dutch  deputies 
interposed  and  prevented  him.  Toward  winter-he  visited  the 
new  emperor,  Joseph,  ai  Vienna,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  principality  of  Mindelslieim 
was  conferred  on  him.  He  there  arranged  the  terms  of  a 
new  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers. 

On  the  3d  of  June  lord  Peterborough  sailed  from  Ports- 
mo'ith  with  a  land  force  of  about  6000  men.  His  instruc- 
tions were,  to  aid  the  duke  of  Savoy,  or  to  attack  one  of  the 
Spanish  ports,  and  make  a  vigorous  push  in  Spain.  At  Lis- 
bon he  was  joined  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and  at  Gibraltar 
by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt.  They  touched  at  Altea,  in  Va- 
.encia,  where  they  found  the  people  zealous  in  their  favor. 
Peterborough  then  foimed  the  dmng  project  of  making  n 
dash  for  Madrid  which  was  only  hfty  leagues  distant,  but 
the  archduke  and  Darmslidt  insisted  on  proceedmg  to  Bar- 
ceiona  The  nant  of  money  was  ancther  ohsticle,  and 
Peterborough  gave  way  When  they  came  to  Barcelona 
(Aug  lb)  they  found  the  fortihcations  of  that  town  strong 
and  in  good  repair,  and  the  gnrrison  as  numerous  is  their 
own  force      Peterborough   and    most   of  the   ofRcers   were 
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againat  malting  any  attempt,  but  the  archduke  and  Darm- 
?ladl  were  as  obstinate  as  ever.  To  gratify  them,  the  troops 
were  landed,  and  lay  for  three  weeks  inactive  before  the 
town.  Dissension  pr^;vaile.'l  iunong  the  commanders,  and 
there  seemed  no  course  but  to  reembark  the  troops,  when 
I'elerborough,  {Sept.  13,)  by  a  fortunate  and  well-couJucled 
piece  of  temerity,  made  himHcIf  master  of  the  strong  fort  of 
MoTitjulch,  which  oommandB  the  city.  Numbers  of  the  Mi- 
(juelets,  or  armed  peasantry,  now  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Chiirles,  and  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigor.  At  length 
a  breach  was  effected ;  hut  ere  the  assault  w.^i^  given  the  sol- 
diers forced  tht  brave  old  viceroy,  Velaaco,  to  propose  terms. 
All  honorable  treaty  was  concluded,  {Oct.  9  ;)  but  several  of 
the  Miquelets  had  stolen  into  the  to-.vii,  uiid  they  aiid  the  dis- 
contented townsmen  appeared  in  arras  early  next  morning, 
with  the  resolution  of  massacring  the  viceroy  and  his  friends. 
Peterborough,  on  hearing  the  lumuli,  rode  to  one  of  the 
ijates  of  the  city  and  demanded  admittance.  The  gate  was 
opened  to  him.  His  first  act  was  to  save  a  noble  lady  from 
tlie  pursuit  of  the  Miqueiets.  He  siippresed  the  riot,  enabled 
the  viceroy  to  escape  to  Alicant,  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
[owti  till  the  term  of  the  treaty  should  hate  expired.  The 
viceroy,  however,  had  loft  orders  for  aa  immediate  surrender. 
All  Catalonia  now  rose  iu  ffivor  of  Charles,  and  its  example 
was  followed  by  Valencia, 

Wearied  by  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  generals  and  field- 
deputies,  and  disgusted  with  the  slowness  and  indecision  of 
the  Imperialist,  Marlborough  planned  for  the  campaign  of 
1701}  the  leading  an  army  in  person  into  Italy  to  cooperate 
with  prince  Eugene,  while  a  Brltisli  army  should  land  on  the 
Boast  of  Saintonge  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  Huguenots  of  the 
south  of  Prance.  But  the  French  having  been  successful 
OH  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  States  became  alarmed,  and  they 
impbred  Mnrlbnrough  to  retan  the  command  in  the  Nether- 
lands offer  ng  to  free  h  lot  the  control  of  the  deputies. 
Ue  conplied  w  th  their  vishes,  and  prepared  to  open  the 
camp  ig  I  1  y  the  s  ege  of  N  mur.  The  French  court  seiK 
positive  Old  rs  to  marshal  Viileroy  to  risk  a  battle  in  defence 
of  that  to  vn  He  therefore  advanced  to  the  village  of  Ra- 
niillies  beyond  Tirleraont  vhere,  on  Whitsunday,  (May  23,) 
he  was  attacked  by  the  allied  army  of  60,000  men,  his  own 
force  being  about  62,000.  The  action  commenced  after  one 
o'clock, and  lasted  til'  the  evening:  the  French  sustained  a 
total  defeat,  losing  13,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, 
besides  2000  who  afterwards  deserted,  eighty  stand  of  col- 
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ors,  and  nearly  all  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  the  loss  ot 
the  allies  was  1000  killed  and  2500  wounded.  The  immedi- 
ate  consequence  of  this  glorious  victory  was  the  submission 
of  the  states  of  Brabant  lo  king  Charles,  and  the  surrender 
of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Antwerp,  and  the  other 
'owns  of  that  province.  Dendcrmond,  Oslend,  and  Aeth 
stood  each  a  siege,  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the  capture 
«f  this  last. 

Ill  Spain  this  year  Barcelona  was  invested  by  land  and  sea 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards  under  Philip  in  person,  while 
its  sniiill  garrison  of  not  more  than  2CO0  men  was  animated 
by  the  presence  of  Charles.  The  enthusiasm  almost  pecu- 
liar to  tlie  Spaniards  was  manifested  in  the  defence  ;  monks 
and  women  appeared  in  arms,  and  Peterborough,  advancing 
from  Valencia,  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  (for  which  no 
man  was  better  adapted)  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  city, 
however,  would  have  been  reduced  but  for  the  arrival  of  an 
English  fleet  with  troops,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  retired  to  Toulon,  and  the  garrison  being  now 
reinforced,  the  besieging  army  marched  off  with  ail  speed  to 
Roussillon.  In  the  mean  time  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
under  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquess  Das  Minas  had 
entered  Spain,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
they  advanced  and  occupied  Madrid  Bu  nstead  of  press- 
ing at  once  on  Philip,  who  was  at  B  go  hey  lo  t  red  for 
a.  month  in  the  capital.  Charles  n  I  ke  man  e  staid  at 
Barcelona,  and  then  went  to  Zara  za  ns  e  d  of  Madrid. 
The  national  antipathy  between  Ca  1  s  ai  d  A  agoncse 
revived;  the  former  showed  themsel  e  e  !  as  c  for  Phil- 
ip; and  the  allies,  unable  to  get  ba  k  n  o  Po  I  had  to 
retire  into  Valencia,  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  Philip 
then  returned  to  Madrid. 

After  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign  Louis  had 
made  proposals  for  a  treaty,  first  to  the  States  alone  and  then 
to  them  and  Marlborough,  offering  to  cede  to  Charles  cither 
Spain  and  the  Indies  or  the  Italian  dominions,  with  a  barrier 
to  the  Durch  and  compensation  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  His 
offers,  however,  were  rejected,' and  Marlborough  ag^n  took 
the  field,  (1707.)  But  the  campaign  proved  utterly  inactive, 
as  the  duke  of  Vendome,  the  French  general,  would  give  no 
opportunity  for  fighting.  In  Spain  the  allied  forces  under 
GaJway  and  Das  Minas  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Peter- 
borough, who  advised  a  defensive  system)  advanced  into  the 
itingdom  of  Murcia  lo  engage  the  duke  of  Berwick.  They 
found  him  (Apr.  25)  encamped  on  the  Vega  or  plain  of 
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Almanza ;  his  army,  which  had  heen  reinforced  rom  France, 
amounted  to  about  35,000  men,  while  that  of  the  allies  did 
not  exceed  17,000.  His  superiority  in  cavalry  was  very 
great ;  his  troops  were  fresh,  while  theirs  were  fatigued  with 
a  morning's  miirch.  The  battle  commenced  at  three  in  the 
afternoon;  the  contest  was  for  some  time  most  obstinate  j 
but  Galway  and  Das  Minas  both  being  wounded  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  field,  the  allies  were  finally  routed.  They  left 
4000  men  dead  on  the  spot ;  nearly  all  the  remaining  infan- 
try were  obliged  to  surrender  ;  the  generals  fled  to  Catalonia 
with  about  3500  cavalry.  Valencia  and  Aragon  were  speed- 
ily reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Philip,  and  the  campaign 
closed  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lerida. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eu- 
gene had  entered  Provence  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and 
laid  siege  to  Toulon,  while  a  British  fleet  under  sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel  attacked  it  from  the  sea.  The  defence  of  the 
ttarrison,  however,  was  gallant;  and  as  a  large  army  was 
said  to  be  hastening  to  its  relief,  the  duke  raised  the  siege 
and  retired-  As  admiral  Shovel  was  returning  to  England 
his  fleet  ran  on  the  rocks  westward  of  Sciily.  His  own 
ship,  the  Association,  foundered,  and  himself  and  all  his 
crew  perished  ;  the  same  was  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
Romney. 

In  the  spring  of  1708  Louis,  encouraged  by  intelligence 
of  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  still  more 
ii  Scothid  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk,  in  which  the  son 
sf  James  II  now  called  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  in 
F  igla  d  tl  e  Pretender,  embarked  and  sailed  for  Scotland, 
P  I  ST  George  Byng  was  at  tlie  Firth  of  Forth  with  an 
Engl  sh  squadron,  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  efTeot  a 
lauJ  g  Alter  being  beaten  about  by  storms  for  a  month, 
they  got  back  in  a  shattered  condition  to  Dunkirk. 

The  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  was  commanded  by 
the  king's  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  aided  by  the 
ditke  of  Vendome.  They  surprised  Ghent  and  Bruges  and 
laid  siege  to  Oadenarde.  At  the  approach  of  Marlborough 
to  its  relief  they  retired;  but  he  brought  them  to  action  at 
no  great  distance  from  that  town,  (July  II.)  The  battle 
did  not  commence  till  evening,  and  the  coming  on  of  night 
saved  the  French  from  a  rout  which  might  have  ended  the 
WMr.  They  lost  3090  men  killed  and  7000  taken  ;  the  loss 
of  the  allies  was  about  2000.  After  this  victory  Marl- 
borough  invested  (Aug.  13)  Lisle,  the  capital  of  French 
Flanders,  a  city  of  remarkable  strength  and  largely  gatri- 
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soned.  Every  possible  eifort  for  its  relief  was  made  bj  Ihe 
Frencli  generals;  but  at  lengih  tlie  town,  (Oct.  35,)  and 
finally  (he  citadel,  (Dec.  10,)  was  forced  to  surrender. 
Ghent  was  then  besieged  and  recovfired,  and  the  campaiga 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  during  the  war,  terminated. 
The  taking  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca  gave 
some  lustre  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  in  the  south. 

The  losses  which  Franca  had   sustained   now    made   Louis 

sincerely  anxious  for  peace,  and  he  was  willing  to  surrender 
all  the  Spanish'dominions  except  Naples,  give  the  Dutch  a 
BuiEcient  barrier,  etc.  The  allies,  however,  insisted  on  the 
cession  of  the  Spanish  dominions  without  exception,  and 
even  on  Louis's  aiding  to  drive  his  grandson  out  of  Spain. 
These  terms  he  rejected  as  an  insult ;  he  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  his  subjects  ;  and,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  famine 
and  taxation,  the  eminent  loyalty  of  the  people  enabled  him 
to  renew  the  war  with  augmented  vigor. 

The  fortune  of  war  was,  however,  still  adverse  to  France. 
The  first  act  of  the  drama  was  the  investment  of  Touriiay  by 
Ihe  allies,  and  its  surrender  after  a  gallant  defence,  (Sept.  3.) 
Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  then  prepared  to  invest 
Mons;  niarshfll  Viltars  hastened  to  its  relief ;  he  posted  his 
army  between  two  woods  near  Malplaquet,  and  fortified  his 
camp  with  redoubts  and  entrenchments.  Here,  however,  he 
was  attacked  (Sept.  II)  by  the  allies.  The  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  number,  each  being  about  90,000  men  ;  the 
action  v/as  the  most  desperately  contested  during  the  war ; 
the  honor  of  the  day  remained  to  the  allies  with  a  list  of 
20,000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  French  retired  with 
the  loss  of  14,000.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Mons  termi- 
nated the  canipaiga.  In  Spain  fortune  was  adverse  to  the 
allies;  they  lost  the  town  of  Alicant,  aiid  they  were  defeated 
on  the  plain  of  Gudiiia. 

Negotiations  for  peice  were  resumed  in  1710  and  a 
contjress  sit  at  the  little  town  of  Gertruydenburg  Louis 
seemed  to  be  most  moderate  but  his  sincerity  was  doubted 
and  the  conference  was  broken  ofl  The  takrng  of  Domy 
and  some  other  towns  alone  signalized  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands  but  e\enfs  ol  greater  import  nee  t  ok  place 
in  Sp-iin 

The  nrmy  of  Charles  «is  commanded  by  the  English 
general  Stanhope  and  the  Austri  in  marshal  Staremb  irg 
that  of  Phdip  by  the  marquess  of  Vdladarnv  The  formt  r 
entered  Aragon  whi  e  the  latter  invaded  Catalonia  as  it  w  a 
on  Its  return.-  the  al'iea  wished  to  cut  it  ^fF  from  Lerida,  and 
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on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  their  cavalry,'  leJ  by 
Staniiope  in  person,  engaged  and  routed, 'near  the  village  of 
Almenara,  a  superior- body  of  the  Spanish  cavalry;'  Night 
saved  the  Spanish  army  IVom  a  tolai  rout.  They  retired  to 
Leridaaiid  thenoe  to  Zaragoza,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  the  allies,  whopassed  the  Ebro  unopposed.  The  rival 
niotiarchs  were  present  with  their  armies;  that  of  Philip 
counted  25,000,  that  of  Charles  23,000  men.  A  battle  wiis 
fought  undeT  the  walls  of  that  ancieiit  city,  (Augj  20,)  which 
ended  in  (he  total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  wno  lost  6000 
slain  and  wounded,  4000  prisoners,  and  all  their  colors  and 
artillery.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was  only  1500  men.  Philip 
fled  to  Madrid  and  thence  to  Valladolid,  and  Charles  aoou 
ader  entered  the  capital,  but  he'  found  it  nearly  deserted. 
The  tidelity  of  the  Caslilians  to  his  rival  \i'Bs  invincible,  and 
iheir  efforts  soon  placed  him  at  the  headof  another  army,. 
of  whichthe  dulte  of  Vendome  took  the  colnniand;  As 
Catalonia  was  menaced  by  the  French,  the  allies  resolved 
to  return  thithe'r ;  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  proeuriiig 
supplies  they  were  obliged  10  march  in  separate  divisions, 
and  Vendome,  ha'ving  with  his  entire  '  army  surrounded 
Stanhope,  who  had  about  5000  English  troops,  in  the  town 
of  Brihuega,  forced  hira  to  surrender,  (De(t,  9,)  after  a  most 
gallant  defence.  Next  day  Vendome  gave  battle  on  the 
plain  of  Villa  Viciosa  to  Stareniburg,  who  was  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Stanhope.  The  honor  of  the  day  remained 
with  the  German ;  but  he  was  so  harassed  by  the  partisans 
in  his  retreat  that  he  did  not  bring  more  than  7-000  men 
back  to  Barcelona.  The  war  in  Spain  was  now  virtually  at 
an  end  ;  it  was  pldn  that  the  Gastilian  spirit  was  not  to  be 
subdued ;  and  the  succession  of  Charles  to  the  imperial 
throne  aooa  altered  the  relations  of  Europe. 

We  now  return  to  the  dbniestic  affairs  of  England  during 
the  tiiiie  of  the  war. 

Since  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  between  the  two  British  kingdoms  had  been  apparent 
to  judicious  statesmen.  The  Act  of  Security  passed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  in '  1704  proved  the  danger  of  delaying 
thai  measure'  any  longer ;  for  by  this  it  wasenacted,  thai 
on  the  death  of  the  queen  without  issue,  the  Estates  ^ould 
appoiiit  a  successor  of  the  royal  line  and  a  pfOtestant ;  but 
that  it  should  not  be  the  same  person' who' would  succeed 
so  ihe  throne  of  Englalid,  unless  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  nation  and  parliament,  artd  the' religion,  trade,  ahd 
liberty  of  the  peo]}ile, '  had  previously  been  secured   against 
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English  influence. .  The  qufeeh  gave  her  assent  to  this  act  bj 
the  advice  of  Godolphin,  whose  object  is  said  lo  have  been 
to  frightea  the  English  into,  a  union  of  the  kingdoms  bt 
the  terrorof  a.  separation  of  thetwo  British- crowns.  If 
such  was  his  plan,  it  .was' eminently  succeasful.  The  act 
was  regarded  in  England  as  almost  a  declaratioa.of  war,  A 
bill  rapidly  passed  both  houses,  empowering  the  qneento 
appoint  coram iasioners  for  a. union  of  the  kingdoms,  declaring 
the  Scots  aiiena  if  they  did  not  accede' to,  a  treaty  or  adojrt 
the  Hanoverian  succession  within  a  year ;  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  their  cattle  and  linens;  and  appointing 
cruisers  to  prevent  their  trade  with  France.  An  address 
was  made  to  the  queen  to  put  the  towns  of  Carlisle,  Berwick, 
Newcastle,  and  Hull  in  a  state  of  defence ;  troops  were 
marched  to  the  borders  ;  and  the  six  northern  counties  were 
called  on  to  arm  for  their  defence. 

In  the  Scottish  parliament  there  were  three  parties ;  the 
court  party,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Queeusbury  ;  the  Jac- 
obites, whose  chief  was. the  duke  of  Hamilton;  and  the 
country  party,  who,  though  zealous  for-  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom,  were  attached  to  the  protestant  succession. 
In  this  party  there  were  various  shades  of  opinion  ;  it  con- 
tamed  royalists  and  republicans,  of  which  last  class  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  was  by  far  the  most  eminent.  This  man  was 
the  perfect  model  of  those  who  with  pure  motives  seek  to 
convert  a  monarchy  into  a  republic.  He  was  "  brave  as  the 
sword,  he  wore,"  of  unstained  honor,  of  strict  probity,  of 
ardent  patriotism,  of  simple  and  nervous  eloquence,  of  ex- 
tensive reading  and  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  but  he  was  stern 
and  obstinate,  impatient  of  contradiction,  chimerical  in  his 
projects,  and  enthuaiatttio  in  his  spirit ;  in  a  word,  a  man  who 
would  dictate  but  not  concede,- and  who  would  meliorate  on 
ins  own  principles  or  iiot;at  all.  A  portion  of  the  country 
party,  comprising  the  marquess  of  Tweeddale,  lord  Belha- 
ven,  and  other  late-minisleraJof  the  crown,  formed  what  was 
termed  the  Squtidro^  Vvlante,  and  sought  to 'trim  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two  parties  of  court  and  opposition. 

An  act  for  a  treaty  of  union;  with -England  was  by  good 
managetaient- carried  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  (1705,)  and 
the  queen-  was  empowered  to  'appoint ,  commissioners  for 
arranging  it.  The  parliament  was  then! adjourned ^  and  the 
commissioners  selected  by  the  queen  held  their  conferences 
at  the  Cockpit  in  Westrrtinster,  ( I706i) 

The  Scots  proposed  a  federals  instead  of  an  incorporating 
union;  but  the  English  insisting; on  this-  last,  thej^readily 
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gave  way  and  the  following  terms  )f  uuion  were  agreed  on. 
The  aucce  aioii  of  the  united  kitigdim  to  tetnHin  to  tha 
princess  ajj  hia  and  the  hens  ot  her  bodj  being  protestants 
in  the  pdriiament  of  Gredt  Butain  the  number  of  peers  lor 
Scotland  to  be  sixteen  elected  for  every  parliament  out  of 
the  Scottish  peerage  of  commons  forty-five  tiv«  thirds  lor 
counties  and  one  third  lor  boroughs  the  same  duties  of 
eici-ie  and  t,u  tonus  to  be  leued  in  both  parts  ot  the  united 
kingdom  md  when  England  raised  two  millions  by  a  land 
tax  Scotland  h  as  to  raise  4b  dOOl ,  etc  etc 

The  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  Scotland  was 
loudly  exclaimed  against  and  it  «as  argued,  that  as  1(8 
p  p  ilation  was  a  sixth  of  that  of  England  its  representatives 
sh  uld  m  justice  form  a  sixth  instead  of  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
legislature  as  proposed  but  it  was  replied  that  mere  number 
was  not  lo  be  the  only  ba'is  that  the  burdens  borne  «ere 
Iso  to  be  taken  i^ito  computation  and  that  the  Suits  had 
insisted  on  not  paying  more  than  a  fortieth  of  the  land  tax 
It  was  also  intimated  that  on  this  point  the  English  ministry 
were  resolved  not  to  yield  and  prospects  of  English  peerages 
were  held  unt  to  the  Scottish  nobles  The  great  hope  ot 
carrying  the  union  howeier  rested  on  what  was  termed  the 
Equn  dent  a  sum  of  itS  000/  which  Engjand  was  to  pay 
tor  tl  e  cu  toms  and  excise  of  Scotland  in  as  far  as  they  were 
appropriated  toward  the  discharge  of  its  national  debt  This 
was  to  go  to  the  pa)meiit  of  ariears  of  salaries  etc  ,  to  the 
cnmpensalioi}  of  the  shareholders  in  a  compfiny  which  had 
been  formed  in  St^otUnd  for  colonizing  the  Isthmus  of  Da 
rien     and    which   had  met  wilh  the  fate  due  to  so  wild  a  ! 

project      In  short    the  Equivalent  was  to  form  a  specious  | 

fund  of  bribery  • 

The  Scotti  h  parlianent  met  on  the  I'Mh  at  October  the 
duke  of  Q,ieensbur)  a  man  of  the  highi  t  rank  an4  "oost 
coicdiating  manners  prudent  ind  resoluti.  sit  is  the  royal 
tommiasioner  The  treaty  was  read  and  then  printed  and 
published  Forthwith  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  forth 
over  the  whjie  kingdom  each  class  saw  danger  to  its  own 
pecui  ir  interest  all  fired  at  the  thought  of  the  liss  of 
nat  iiial  ind  pendence  Addre  ses  agajnst  it  were  poured  in 
from  all  parts  tumults  aro  e  in  Edinburgh  the  Oameronians 
of  the  (e«t  tpre  preparing  lo  take  up  arms  and  dissolve  the 
[  arlument  by  force  Two  thirds  of  the  nation  in  fict  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  union 

The  court  party  argued  in  favor  of  the  union  from  tho 
iiijunoiis  ascendency  which  England  h  id  long  p  sscssed  ovet 
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Scotknd  and  for  whiph  it  was  the  oplj  remeiiv  likelj  to  ae 
efficacious,  as  history  proved  that  federal  unions  weie  ouiy 
sources'of  discoj-d;  a  share  iti  the  trade  of  England  would 
thus  be  obtained ;  it  was,  in  fine,  the  part  of  prudence  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  what  was  inevitable;  the  union  would 
be  like  the  marriage  of  a  maiden  chaste  and  prudent,  but 
conscious  of  her  weakness,  to  a  man  .noble  and  powerful, 
thus  preserving  her  identity  and  honor  under  another  name. 

The  country  party  argued  from  the  aversion  of  the  nation  ; 
they  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  alienate  wlnit  was 
onlyalfust;  they  drew  highly-colored  pictures  of  the  ruin 
and  degradation  which  must  inevilaiily  overwhelm  Scotland. 
They  a)>pealed  to  the  interests,  the  passions,  the  imagination, 
lu  prophetic  vision  lord  Bdhaven  saw  the  barons,  whose 
ancestors  had  exacted  tribute  throughout  England,  walking 
like  attorneys  in  thecourt  of  recjiiest;},  and  English  excisemen 
receiving  morehomage  than  had  been  given  to  fkeir  aiices- 
tors :  he  saw  the  tradesmen  eating  sattless  pottage,  and 
drinking  water,  instead  of  ale  ;  the  daughters  of  the  gentry 
petitioning  for  husbands,  their  sous  for  employihent ;  "But 
above  all,"  cried  he,  "  I  see  our  ancient  mother  Caledonia, 
like  ^Cssar,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  looking 
mournfully  around,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment, 
and  brepthing  out  her  last  words.  And, thou  too,  my  son! 
wh\}p  aht*,  attends  the  fatal  blow  from  our  hands." 

The  force  of  reason,  the  force  of  argument,  but,  above  ail, 
the, force  of  the'Equivalent,  prevailed  against  all. the  efforts 
of  oij^ataken  ptoiotism. .  The  Sgwa^one  Co&mic  was  gained 
to  ihe  court ;  Hapiilton  proved  false  to  his  party. ;  and  the  act 
of  ratification  was  passed  by  the  large  majority  of  110.  By 
a  separate  act  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
was  secured.  To  gratify  the  poor  nobility  so  numerous  in 
Scotland,  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  personal  ^rrest  was 
accorded  to  the  Scottish  peerage.  The  act  of  iinion,  ,wlien 
transmitted  to  England,, after  encountering  some  opposition 
from  the  high  tories  in  the  house  of  peers,  received  the  appro- 
bation of.the  English  legi.sisiture,  and, (May  1,  1707,)  the 
two  kingdpms  were  incorporated  into  one,  to  be  called 
Grt.at    Britain, 

DuHng  this  time  the  stj'nggle  of  parties  went  on  in  the 
Englisli  paili^meut  and  cabi;iet.  The  tories  twice  renewed 
their  effort's  to  carry  their,  bill  ngainsL  occasional  conformity, 
even  atteraptiilg  to  laiik  'it  to  the  liill  for  the  land-tgx.  In 
the  cabinet,  Marlborough  and.  Godolphin  were  thwarted  by 
them  in  their  views  respei^iing  the  inode  of  conducting  the 
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war  Thej  contrived,  howeveT,  to  get  rid  of  flosli^is'^''  l" 
I70a;  and,  in  the  foliovving  year  thej  were  etuallj  suc.c(]ssf(il 
with  respect  to  .Nottiiigham,  .Jersey,  and  air  Pdward  Sey- 
ipour.  The  duchess  was  most  ^nxioiis  to  effect  a  uiiian 
Wween  Marlborough  and  ihe  whigs, ,  but,  great  , as  her 
influence  was  over  bim,  she  did  not  succeed.  Hartey 
b<;came  secretary  in  place  of  Nottinghapi  ;  and  Henry  St. 
John,  a  yoniig  man  of  great  proraiae,  was  made  secrelary-at- 
war.  The  attempts  of  the  tor ies  to  depreciate  his  glorious 
victory  at  B I eijheim  tended, greatly  to  alienate  Marlborough 
from  that  party ;  and  the  result  of  the  elections  for  a  new 
jiarliament  in  1705,  which  gave  a  clear  majority  to  the  whigs 
in  the  commons,  led  him  .and  Godolphin  to  contpmplate  a 
union  with  thst  parly.  Even  previous,  to  the  meeting  of 
parliament  the  whig  influence  had  been  sufficient  to  cause 
the  dismisaal  of  the  duke  of  IJuckingbani  (late  marquees  of 
JVormanby)  from  the  privy  s^al,  and  the  appuintnient  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle;  and  the  transfer  of  .the  gr;^  at  .seal  .from 
sir  Nathan  Wright  to  Mr.  William  -Cojvper.  The .  Mjntest 
for  the  office  of  speaker  was  b^lween  Mr.  Smith  of  the  .whig 
and  Mr.  Bromley  of  the  tory  parly' :  the  former  .was  supported 
by  the  court,  and  carried  it  by  a  .m.ajorily  of  forty-three. 
The  ^eech  from  the  throne  accorded  with  the  views  of  the 
whigs,. and. the  addresses  of  (the  two  houses  reechoed  it. 

The  6rst  attack  of  the  tories  on  their  rivals  was  a  motion 
in  the  lords  {Nov.  15)  to  address  the  queen  to  invite  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  tie  .crown  to  reside  in  England, 
By  this  th«y  hoped  to  reduce  the  whigs  to  ,a  disagreeable 
dilemma;  .for,. if  they  supported  it,  J,hey  would  offeyd  Jhe 
queen  ;  if  they  opposed  it,  they  would  injure  themselves  both 
with  the  lio.use  of  Hanover  apd  with  (Jie  nation.  They, 
however,  manfully  opposed. it,  .and  broug.ht.in.a  bill  for  the 
appointmeut  of  a  r^gencyto  act  in  case  of  the  .flueen's 
demise,  and  anothpr  fornatiiralizingthe-whalepf. the  electoral 
family.  These  bills  were  carried,. after  much  o.ji^dwtion  '<> 
the  forever  from  the  tories  ;  and  the  disli.be  of  the  queen  to 
.[Re  whigs  xas  now  evidently  diminished.  .As  .much  had 
been, said  .during  the.deba.te  of  the  danger  pf  jhe  .fthurc.h, 
lord  Halifax  mpved  to  appoint  .a  day  for  inquiry  into  ihese 
dangers.  When  the  daiy.camc.'au  angry  debate  tppk  place; 
but  both  houses  concurred,  by  large  majorities,,, in  a  reso- 
lution that  vthe  church  was  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing 

The  strength  of  the  tory  party  was  wealtened  by  diviiiion, 
while   the  whigs  .acted  in  one   compact   body,    under  the 
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She  placed  Ab       1  f    1     d        h  b  h     p 

of  the  que  b  d    h      b  k  h         h 

would  aiw  y      dh  h  f  h     p  B 

Mrs.   Hill   aoo     f      d    h       h     m  gl        pi      h  gh         Tl 
queen,   we  k       d    y    Id  h  g    d  ally  b 

weary  ofthd  pfhdh  dl 

poured   he  pi  h  f  h        b    q 

tendant,  »1  b  1  f  (    f 

and    iuflue  IhipdhMHU  Id 

Harley.on  the  father  a  as  to  the  duchess  on  the  mother  s  side  , 
and,  as  her  politics  were  tory,  that  wily  statesman  entered 
into  a  close, alliance  with  her,  and  by  her  means  influenced 
the  queen.  '  The  duChesa's  friends  warned  her  in  vain  of  the 
way  in  which  her  power  was  undermined.  At  length  the 
private  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hill  with  Mr.  Mashiiln,' an  officer 
of  the  royal  household,  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  only 
the  queen  and' Df.  Arbuthnot,  opened  ber  eyes.  Godolphiu 
about  the  same  time  obtained  convincing  proofs  of  Harley's 

'i'he   policy   of  Marlborough    and    Godolptin    in   joining 
neither  party  had  the  usual  fate  ;    both  were  alienated  from 
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tliem  The  iil  success  of  the  war  in  1707  afforded  topics 
ol  nttack  to  the  discontented  The  two  niinifcters  snw  more 
strong]}  than  ever  the  necessilj  of  coiicdiating  the  whias  , 
and  the)  received  IbnheT  proofs  ot  Harlej's  treachery  The 
ttliigs  having  given  them  the  atrongeit  assurances  of  then 
sjjfort,  they  waited  on  the  queen,  and  told  her  that  tht,} 
Lould  seive  her  no  longer  uiile>:s  Harley  were  diami'.sed 
She  remainei  hrm  Ou  the  ne\t  meeting  of  the  cabinel- 
council  the  two  minislers  were  absent  Harley  was  proceeding 
(o  biisiiiesB  when  the  diike  of  Somerset  said  he  did  not  see 
hjw  they  could  deliberate  without  thp  general  and  treaaurer 
Tht  looks  of  the  others  expresoed  their  assent  Harle*  was 
disconcerted  ,  the  queen  broke  up  the  council  in  nn^er  ind 
alarm  The  commons  and  the  city  give  signs  ot  their 
discontent  Stdl  the  queen  was  unmoved  but  Harley 
himself  saw  the  diffiuulties  of  his  situntlon  and  resigned 
►St  John  and  the  nt tor ne} -general,  sir  Simon  Haroourt, 
fillowed  his  example,  and  their  places  were  given  to  Mr 
Boyle,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  and  sir  James  Montague, 
brother  of  lord  Halifax.  This  last  appointment  was  long 
resisted  by  the  queen ;  and  all  the  influence  of  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  failed  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  though 
without  office,  for  Somers,  The  queen,  in  fact,  disliked  the 
whigs  more  than  evei",  and  was  still  sedretly  actuated  by 
Harley  ;  and  tkey  showed  themselves  as  factious  as  the  lOries 
had  been  ;  for,  bent  on  coming  into  blfitee;  they  resolved  to 
annoy  both  the  queen  and  Marlborough  by  an  attack  On  the 
admiralty,  that  is,  on  Her  husband  and  on  his  htother, 
admiral  Churchill,  by  whom  the  prince  .was  guided.  Marl- 
borough had  fconsented  to  give'  up  his  brother,  when  the 
opportune  death  of  the  prince  (Oct.  28)  removed  ai!  diffi- 
culties. Lord  Pembroke  was  made  lord  high  admiral,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Somers  as  president  of  the  council ;  and 
Wharton  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Nothing,  however.  Would  content  the  whigs  short  of  the 
possession  of  all  offices  of  emolument  and  influence  ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  general  and  treasurer,  between  them  and  the 
queen,  was  far  from  enviable!.  To  add  to  their  embarrass- 
ments, the  desire  of  peace  was  becoming  general.  The 
apparent  .willingness  of  LoUis  to  Concede,  weighed  with 
many  ;  the  pressure  of  taxation  with  others ;  and  the  want  of 
French  wines  and  other  foreign  luxuries  rendered  numbers 
pacific ;  and  Marlborough  was  charged  with  desiring  to 
prolong  the  war  from  selfish  motives. 

Orford  having  replaced  Pembroke  at  the  admiralty,  the 
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Tniniitry.may  be  regarded  as  whig  from  the  close  of  the. yea* 
lt08,,H*hen  a, pew  parliament  met,  and  sir.  Richard  Onslow, 
a  wiiigi.was  chosen  speaker.  In.its  .second  session,  (1709,) 
the  violence  of  party, zeal  hurried  it  into  a  measure  which 
eypnCuiilly  overthrew  the  ministry. 

There  was  . a. clergyman, ,  named  Sacheverell,  a  preacher 
at  St.  Savior's,  Soutliwark,  one  of  those  men  of  little  talent 
and  less  learning,  but  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  temper, 
such  OS  may  be  found  nt  times  among  the  clergy.  This  man 
took  on  him  to,  be  a  champion  of  high-church  doctrines  ;  and, 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
on  the  5th  of  Noverriber.  he  asserted  the  monstrous  doofrine 
of  passive  obedience,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  ;  attacked 
,the  dissenters  and  the  toleration  f  styled  the  moderate  bjshops 
"perfidious  prelates,  and  falan  sqas  of  the  church;"  and 
called. on  the  people  to  a^and  up  in  its  defence.  He. also 
assailed  the  administration,. particularly  Godolphin,  whom  he 
styled  Volpone,  This  wretched  farrago  was  published  at 
the  desire  of  the  jord  mayor ;  the  toties  extolled  it  as  aliimst 
inspired,  and. they  circulated, 4QiOOO  copies  of  it.  The  min- 
isters held  several. consultations.  Somers  and  Marlborough 
were  for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  ;  but 
Gpdolphin,  whose  feelings  .were  wounded,  and  the  others 
resolved  on  an  impeachment.  Articles  were  .therefore 
exhibited  against  Sacheverell,  and  the  27th.  of  February, 
1710,  w,as  the  day  fixed  for  the  trid  in  Westmiijster-hall. 
In  the  interval  the  lories  and  the  clergy  in  general  made 
every  .effort  to  .infj^me  the  minds  of  the  populace  aiid  excite 
their  zeal  for  the  church. 

'the  trial  lasted  for  three  .weeks.  The  managers  were  sir 
Joseph  Jekyl,  .general  Stanhope,  Walpole,  King,  and  others. 
The  Doctor,  asi  he  was, called,  was  defended. by  Harcourt 
and  I?hipRs,  and  assisted  by  Drs.  Aflerbiiry,  Srna[lri(J,ge,  and 
Friend.  He  was  Ijroiight  each  day  from  the.  Tepple  to  the 
Hall  ip. ^1  coach,  roimd  which  the  people,  pressed,,  eagtir  to 
kiss, his  hand.  ■  The, queen  came  every  ,di(y  to  hear  the  trial ; 
and  the  populace  used  to  crowd  round  her  sedan,  .crying, 
"  God  .'yesa  .your  majesty  and  the  ch.urch  ;  we  .hope  your 
majesty  is,  for  Dr.  Sacheverell." 

The  managers  .had  adelicate.part  to  act;  for  as  Sacheverell 
:had  .asserted  .^hat  the  revolotio.n  was  .not  a  case  of  resistance, 
(he  did  not  jmpugn  it,).|they  had  to  ghow  that. it  was,  and 
thence  to  assert  the  lawfulness  ,of  .tiiking  .arms  against  the 
law,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  They,  however, 
did  not  shrink  from  their  duty.     Sacheverell's  counsel  freely 
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acldiowledged  the  lawfulness  of  resistance,  but  they.ijiain- 
taiiied  ithat  he  was,  justified  in  his  doclrine  of  non-resistaoce 
by  the  homilies  aud  the. w.ritings  of  eminent  Anglican  divines. 
He  was. voted  guilty  by  a  majority,  of  69  to  52,, of  which  last 
34  signed  a  protest.  He  was  sentenced.) to  be  su^ended 
from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon  to  be  publicly 
burnt;  and  the  Oxford  decree. of  J683  was  condemned  to 
share  its  fate.  This  gentle  sentence  was  regarded  by  the 
tory  party  as  a  triumph,  and  such  in  fact  it  was.  Bonfires 
and  illuminatiotis,  in  London  and  all  over  the  kingdom, 
testified  their  joy  ;  and  addresses  in  favor. of  non-resistance 
poured  in  from  all  quarters. 

Uarley  and  the  favorite,  now  sure  of  .the  temper  of  the 
nation,  resolved  to  ii^silate  no  longer.  .They  hgd.  already 
sought  to  mortify  Marlborough,  by  getting  the  queen,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  £ssex„tQ, give  hisregiment  to  Major  Hill,  Mrs. 
Masharo's  brother.  Marlborough,  highly  indignpnt,  insisted 
un  the.  favorite's  being: dismissed,  or, else  he  wpnld  resign; 
but  the  efforts' offiiodolp bin  and  other  frte|ids  .accommodated 
the  matter,  and  lie  was  contented  with,  the  disposal  of  the 
regiment  being  left  with  him.  To  prove,  as  ,it  were, ..the 
iiiHuence  of  the  favorite,  the  queen  soon  , after  gave  Hill  a 
pension  of  lOOOi.  a  year  ; .  and  she  made  the  duke  consent  to 
raise  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

Itiwas  H.arJey's  plan. to  overthrow  the  ministry,  by  degrees. 
.  He  began  by  causing  the  que^n  to ,  take  t(ie  oflice  of  lord 
chamberlain  frotn  the, marquess  ofKent,  ^nd  coiffer  it  on  the 
•doke  of  Shrewsbury;  for,tli1a  amiable  but  versatile  nobleman, 
who  had  returned, from  Italy,  where  he  had  resided  for  some 
years,,  wfls  .now.  alienated  in  sofne  degree  from  ijie  whigs 
Qn,pubfic;a.nd  even  on.  private, grojjnds,  as  ,they.did,nol,  ,he 
thought,.p!ty.due:atten^ion  .|o  his, lady,  an  Italian  countess 
who  had  been  originally  his  mistress,  and  who,  ,^  is  usu 
ally  the  case,,  now  governed  him.  He  v/ae  therefore ,  easily 
gained,  over,  by  Harloy.  ;The  queen  n?ade  the,  appointment, 
(Apr.  13,)  while  Godolphin  was  at  J^.ewmflrket,  and  an 
,nOunced,it  ,to,  him  by  ,a  .dry  .letter.  The  treasurer  acted 
,.with:his'  us,iial  indecision ;  the  .whigs  feared  a  dissolution,  and 
let  themselves  be, cajoled  by- Shrewsbury  ;  and  Harley,  now 
reckoning. .the  victory  sure,  made  his  next  attack  on.Sun- 
derlitiid,:,a.man  whose  overbearing  ten^per  had  raised  him 
man]  enemies,  and  to  whom  the  queen  had  a  peculiar 
.antipathy,  .The,  (rppsu^er  ,was  as  usual  without  spirit ;  bis 
whig  colleagues  clung,  to  their  places  with  the  pertinacity 
iistinctive ')?  their  party,  and  abandoned  Sunderland ;  and 
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the  queen  had  the  gratification  (June  14)  of  dismisfciog  him 
and  giving  the  seals  to  lord  Dartmouth,  a  zealous  iiigli- 
chiirchman'.  Jacobites  and  high  lories  now  flockedto  court 
and  congratulated  the  queen  on  her  emancipation,  as  they 
affected  to  regard  it ;  the  dulie  of  Beaufort,  for  instance,  said 
to  her,  "  Your  majesty  is  now  queen  indeed." 

The  next  stroke  stunned  the  whiga!  On  the  7th  of 
August,  Godolphin,  who  saw  that  the  queen  was  annoyed  at 
some  things  he'  had  said  in  council,  had  an  audience  of  her. 
He  concluded  ■  his  discourse  by  asking,  "  Is'  it  the  will  of 
your  majesty  that  1  should  go  on  t "  "  Yes,"  said  she  without 
hesitation.  That  very  evening  he  received  a  letter  from  her, 
desiring  him  to  brenk  his  white  staff  of  ofSce!  The  treasury 
was  put  into  commission,  Harley  taking  tlie  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer.  ' 

The  temper  of  the  nation  had  now  been  ascertained  in 
various  ways,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  high-churOh  and  tory 
epirit  was  beyond  question.  That  wretched  tool  Sachev- 
evell  having  been  presented  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd  with  a  living  in 
North  Waies,  his  party  took  advantage  of  his  going  lo  take 
possession  of  it  to  make  a  demonstration.  His  progress 
■  thither,  as  it  was  termed,  resembled  those  of  the  monarcha 
in  former  times.  The  nobility  entertained  him  sumptuously 
at  their  houses  ;  the  university  of  Oxford  showed  him  equal 
honor ;  the  magistratea  of  corporate  towns  met  him  with 
their  insignia  of  office.  The  hedges  were  for  miles  decked 
with  garlands  and  lined  with  spectators,  streamers  waved 
from  the  steeples  of  the  churches,  the  air  resounded  with  the 
cry  of  "  The  'church  and  Dr,  Sachevereli  ! "  At  Bridge- 
north,  a  Mr,  Cresswell  met  him  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men  on  horseback,  and  as  many  on  foot,  wearing  white 
krots  edged  with  gold,  and  leaves  of 'gilt  laurel  in  their  hats. 
Il  is  a  pity  that  so  much  really  good  and  honest  feelmg 
Bhould  have  been  wasted  on  so  unworthy  an  objecl.* 

Emboldened  by  these  signs  of  the  popular  sentimentj 
the  cabal  thought  they  might  now  safely  venture  on  a  d.sso- 
lution  and  a  total  change  of  ministry.  The  queen  therefore 
came  to  the  council,  (Sept.  21,J  and  ordered  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  for  dissolving  ihe  parliament.  The  chancellor  rose 
to  speak,  but  she  said,  "  she  would  admit  of  no  debate,  for 
that  such  was  her  pleasure."     A  general  change  of  adoiinis- 

*  Hareourt,  when  chancellor,  actually  tried  to  obtain  a  biahoprit; 
for  hiiii,  but  the  qneen  would  not  consent.  He,  however,  got  the  IJv- 
ng  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holjoin. 
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'rat'Dn  immeiJiBtelj  followpd  ,  lord  Somers,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Mr  Boylp  resigned,  and  their  plaices  were 
taken  by  lord  Rochester,  the  <iiike  of  Buckingham,  and  Mr 
St  John  Wharton  iiid  Orford  hdving  also  resigned,  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  given  lo  the  duke  of  Onnond, 
and  the  fldm  al  w  s  pu  n  commission  All  the  eHorta 
of  Harley  and  he  tjuee  ha  ng  failed  to  induce  lord  Cowper 
to  retail     he  g  ea  wa      ut  in  commis-ion,  but  wia 

soon  giv  s      8  n        H         urt      Of  all   the   nhigs    the 

dukes  of  Sone    e    a  d  Ne  e  aione  remained  in  high 

offices. 

Thus  fe  he  mos  go  ous  le  most  able  and  we  may 
add,  per  aps  h     no  no      a  d  patriftic  administrat  on 

that  En  land  had  po  e  sed  a  n  e  the  divs  ot  Elizabeth 
It  fell  by  d  un  on  n  tse  by  he  imprudent  impeachn  pi  t 
of  a  coi  te  np  ble  ne  and  by  the  iiitngues  of  the  bed 
chamber  whe  e  a  weak  o  n  [i  e  queen  Anne  ]  whom 
the  cons  u  on  had  n  e  ed  w  h  pouer  was  do  meered 
over  by  one  a  5  na  d  and  wheedled  and  flattered  by 
another. 

Whei  he  pa  nen  m  (Nov.  25,)  it  proved  almost 
entirely   o  y    an     B  o       y  hosea  speaker  with  little  or 

no  oppos    o 

Marlborough  on  h  a  return  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
indignity.  The  queen  herself  desired  him  not  to  allow  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  to  be  moved  in  pirliament  and  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  thanks  of  the  houses  be- 
stowed oti  pHterborough  fc  r  his  Quixotic  exploits  in  Spam 
In  spite  of  his  moat  urgem  aolicitations  his  ducheaa  was 
deprived  of  her  places  at  couii  which  were  divided  betiveen 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  Mrs  Matihim  and  an  attempt 
was  even  made  to  convict  her  of  pecuhtion  Switt  and  the 
other  libellers  in  the  service  of  the  mini-'try  poured  >ut  all 
their  venom  on  him  He  v/11  ridiculed  says  Smollet 
"  in  public  libels  and  reviled  in  private  conversition  In 
stances  were  every  where  repeated  ot  hia  fraud  avirice  and 
extortion;  of  his  insolence  cruehv  ambition  and  niiaon- 
duct.  Even  hia  courage  was  cjled  in  question  and  this 
consum m at Ci  general  was  represented  as  the  lowest  of  man 
kind."  Among  hn  other  annoyances  he  had  to  listen  to 
ecfures  on  his  military  conduct  from  Harley  and  St  John 
Yet  he  did  not  resign,  for  Godolphin  and  ihewhigs,  the 
emperor,  and  all  the  allies  implored  him  to  retain  the  com 
mand  of  the  army,  as  otherwise  all  their  hopes  would  hv 
gone. 
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Harlej,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  found  that  he  wa» 
not  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  more  violent  to  ties,  headed 
bj  Rochester,  regarding  him  and  his  friends  as  lukewarm, 
formed,  to  coDtrOl  him,  a  combination  of  not  less  than  130 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  under  the  name  of  ihe 
October  Club,  and  the  whigs  on  their  part  had  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  n  ladj  of  high  char- 
acter, and  loved  and  respected  by  the  queen.  Hifrley  and 
St.  John  immediately  began  to  make  overtures  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  it  is  probabie  that  they  must  have 
come  to  terms  with  the  whigs,  or  have  succumbod  to  the 
October  Club,  had  not  a  fortunate  event  arisen  to  extricate 
them,  (1711.) 

There  was  a  French  refugee,  called  the  marquess  .Gais- 
card.  who  had  had  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which  being 
broken  after  tlie  battle  of  Almanza,,  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  500/.  a  year.  Harley  reduced  this  pension  to  400/.,  and 
Guiscard  in  bis  rage  proposed  to  the  French  cabinet  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  sundry  secrets  of  state  of  which  he  was 
possessed.  His  letters  were  intercepted,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  high-treason.  He  was  brought  before 
the  council  at  the  Cockpit,  (Mar.  8,)  and  an  order  was  made 
to  convey  him  to  Newgate.  He  resisted  the  messenger, 
and;  rushing  forward,  stfuck  Hariey  in  the  bosom  with  a 
penknife  which  he  had  concealed ;  the  blade  broke  against 
the  bone ;  he  struck  again  with  the  stump,  but  St.  John  and 
tlie  others,  drawing  iheir  swords,  fell  on  and  gave  him  several 
wounds.  He  was  then  taken  to  Newgate,  where  he  died  of 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received.  The  general  sympathy 
was  thus  awakened  for  Harley,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a 
victim  to  his  zeal. for  the  public  service.  The  death  of  lord 
Rochester  (May  2)  was  also  of  advantage  to  him,  and  he  was 
forthwith  (34th)  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl 
of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  (29th)  made  lord  high  treas- 
urer. The  duke  of  Buckingham  succeedi "  Rochester, 
(June  13.)  and  several  other  promotions  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  military  events  of  this  year,  the  last  of  Marlborough's 
glorious  career  of  victor}  were  few  ;  but  no  campaign  more 
displayed  hia  consummate  military  skill.  Villars  had  drawn 
sirongly-fortified  lines  from  Bouchain  on  the  Scheh  to  Ar- 
ras, and  he  proudly  styled  them. Marlborough's  ne plus  ultra. 
Yet  the  duke,  by  a  skilful  nianffiuvre,  passed  the.m  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and  then  invested  and  took  Bou- 
chain, (Sept.  14,)  'Hough  situated  in  a  morass  strongly  forh 
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md  defended  by  a  large  garrison,  with  an  army  more 
roua  limn  tliat  o(  the  aJiieE  at  hand  lo  rdieve  it. 

But  it  was  needless  for  Marlborough  to  gain  victoEies  and 
capture  towns;  the  ministry  were  so  bent. on  peace  that  they 
were  actually  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  court  of  France. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Jan.  11)  their  agent  Gaultier, 
a  French  priest,  waited  on  M.  de  Torcy,  and  abruptly  asked 
him  if  he  wished  for  peace,  which  was,  a»ys  Torcy,  "  like 
asking  aisick  man  whether  he  wishes  to  recover."  Louis, 
however,  saw  his  advantage,  and  aBected  not  to  be  in. great 
need  of  it ;  he  endeavored  to  draw  the  English  .cabinet  into 
a  separate  negotiation.  Matthew  Prior,  the'  poet,  .was  sent 
secretly  lo  Paris,  and  M.  Mesnager  to  London,  and  prelim- 
inary articles  were  agreed  on,  (Oct.  8,)  which  were  then 
communicated  to  the  Dutch  and  imperial  ministers  at  the 
court  of  London,  the  latter  of  whom  caused  them  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  paper  called  the  Postboy,  andtheir  appearance 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  who  had  a  feeling  of  nalional 
dignity  and  honor. 

The  ministers  of  the  allies  made  strong  representations 
against  the  peace,. and. the  whig  party  was  now  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  lord  Nottingham,  who  was  offended  with 
the  ministers.  The  queen  tried,  to  no  purpose,  the  effect 
of  closeting  on  'Mariborough,  Somera,  Cowper,  and  others; 
an  amendment  to  (he  address,  declaring  that  no  peace  could 
be  safe  or  honorable  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  lo 
be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  pro- 
posed by  Nottingham  and  carried  agaiiistsihe  ministry,  who, 
however,  had  influence  enough  to  have  a  similar,  clause  re- 
jected in  the  commons  by  a  large. majority.  But  thB  queen 
herself  now  gave  symptoms  of  .wavering,  and  the  timid  and 
self-interested  in  both  houses  began  t-o  look  about  them. 
Oxford  saw  that  he  must  act  with  decision- or. be  lost.  As 
he  ascribed  the  power  of  the  opposition  chiefly  to  the.  in- 
fluence of  Marlborough,  he  res6lved  to  strike  him  -down; 
charges  of  fraud  and  peculation  were  therefore  made. against 
him,  and  the  queen,  over  whom  the'  bed-chamber  party  had 
recovered  iheir  Influence,  wt«te  him  a  letter  on  New-year's 
day  (1712)  dismissing  him  from  ail  his  employments.  To 
follow  up  their  victory,  the  very  next  day  they  hi(d  recourse 
to  a  most  unconstitutional  act  gf  prerogative,  by  calling  no 
[ess  than  twelve  new  peers  to  the  upper  house,  among  whom 
was  the  husband  of  the  favorite.*     The  queen  then  sent  e 

*  It  ia  th#.oiily  instnnoe  that  has  as  ysi  ooourred  in  on(  hiatojy. 
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message,  desiring  the  hou=e  to  aiijQiirn  to  the  I4lh  as  this 
V,  I"  ail  unusual  measure  a  debate  arose,  and  (he  resolution 
»16  carried  only  by  the  votes  of  the  twelve  new  peeis 
W  h(,n  the  question  was  put  to  then  Wh  irton  asked  one 
of  them   if  they  voted  indmdualiy  or  bj  their  loreman 

&ecure  of  tmjorities  in  both  houses  the  mioislry  pro- 
ceeded in  the  thtrges  again-st  Marlborough  These  weic 
tno  the  one  the  having  received  an  annual  sum  trom  the 
lontrictor  of  bread  for  the  armj  the  other  a  deduction  ol 
ii  per  cem  on  the  piy  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  and  the 
whole  was  nnde  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  283  3661  sterling 
Ihe^e  charges  hid  been  mide  before  the  return  of  the  duke, 
and  he  had  sent  home  a  refutation  of  them.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  he  said  that  it  had  been  a  perquisite  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding-iii-ehief  in  the  Low  Countries  even  before 
the  revolution ;  and  this  was  proved  by  sir  John  Germain, 
who  had  been  aid-de-camp  to  prince  Waldeck  in  1089. 
The  per-centage,  he  said,  was  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  allied 
princes,  to  be  employed  for  secret  service.  It  had  been 
originally  granted  for  that  purpose  to  king  William  by  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  had  been  continued  to 
the  duke,  with  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  whose  warrant, 
countersigned  by  sir  Charles  Hedges,  was  produced.  It 
amounted  only  to  30,000/.  a  year ;  and  the  duke  was  always 
better  served  than  king  William  had  been,  who  spent  50,000/. 
a  year  in  this  way.  But  it  was  useless  to  refute;  the  minis- 
ters were  sure  of  their  majority  ■   and  it  wis  voted    by  ''TO 
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jiietended  discovery  of  a  plot  of  Eugene,  Marlborough,  and 
the  leading  whigs  to  seize  the  queen,  murder  Oxford  and  hia 
friends,  and  place  the  elector  of  Hanover  on  the  throne. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  going  on  at  Utrecht, 
whither  ail  the  allies  had  sent  ministers ;  but  the  courts  of 
Paris  and  London  were  still  treating  in  secret.  In  the  midst 
of  the  negotiations  an  event  occurred  which  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  them.  The  dauphin  had  died  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  death  now  swept  away  his  son  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  his  wife  and  their  eldest  soa,  and  there  only 
remained  his  youngMt  son,  a  sickly  infant  in  the  cradle,  b'-- 
tween  Philip  and  the  throne  of  France.  As  his  retention 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  had  been  all  along  a  condition  of  the 
peace,  Louis  olfered  that  he  should  make  a  formal  renui.cia- 
tion  of  his  right  to  that  of  France;  at  the  same  time  can- 
didly owning  that  such  an  act  would  be,  by  the  laws  of 
France,  utterly  invalid.  Yet  even  this  feeble  security  con- 
tented the  English  cabinet,  and  they  agreed  to  d^ert  their 
allies  if  they  refused  to  consent  to  it. 

The  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands  were  now  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Ormond;  the  whole  confederate 
army  of  129,000  men  was  directed  by  prince  Eugene.  The 
French  army  under  Villara  amounted  only  to  100,()00  men, 
ill  equipped  and  dispirited.  To  force  their  camp,  pour  the 
allied  troops  over  the  plains  of  Picaidy  and  Champagne,  and 
dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  were  now  not  only 
possible  but  probable  events.  But  no  glory  awaited  Ormond. 
When  the  queen  had  informed  parliament  of  the  prelimina- 
ries having  been  agreed  on,  orders  were  sent  to  him  to  cease 
from  all  operations,  and  march  with  his  troops  to  Dunkirk, 
which  Louis  had  engaged  to  give  to  the  English.  The  for- 
eign troops  in  British  pay  spurned  at  the  orders  to  separate 
from  the  confederates.  "  The  Hessians,"  said  their  gallant 
prince,  "  wil!  gladly  march,  if  it  be  to  fight  the  French." 
"  We  do  not  serve  for  pay,  but  for  fame,"  said  another  com- 
mander. A  general  hiss  ran  through  the  English  cwnp  whi'a 
the  cessation  of  ftfms  wa,s  proclaimed ;  the  soldiers  tore  their 
hair  with  rage,  and  reviled  their  general :  the  officers  shut 
themsiilves  up  in  their  tents :  tears  flowed  from  their  eyes 
when  they  thought  of  Marlborough  and  his  glories.  Or- 
niond's  troops  were  refused  admittance  into  the  fortified 
lo^ms,  and  he  had  to  seize  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Louis  hesi- 
tated to  give  up  Dunkirk,  till  admonished  of  the  danger  of 

Eugene  ca])tured  (Juesnoy     but  'ho  desertion  of  England 
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had  struck, a  damp  to  the  hearts. of  the  alJies,  ami  Villais 
restored  the  ascendency  oi  France.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
"  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  past  generation,"  aa  lord 
Chatham  called  it,,  was  signed  on  the  14ui  of  April,  1713, 
by  all  the  powers  except  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 

By  this  peace  Philip  was  to  retain  Spain  aiid  the  Indies, 
giving  the  Netherlands  and  Italian  dominions  to  tiie  em- 
peror, and  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  title  of  the 
queen  of  England  and  the  proteatanl  succession  were  ac- 
knowledged; Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  some  parts  of 
America,  were  ceded  to  England;  and  an  asiento,  or  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  for 
thirty  years,  was  granted  to  the  English  nierchants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  peace  all  the  ends  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  were  frusHated,  and  the  splendid  victo- 
ries of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  rendered  useless ;  and  hsd 
not  Heaven  preserved  the  life  of  the  puny  heir  in  France, 
another  general  war  must  have  ensued,  or  Philip  have  been 
tamely  suffered  to  unite  the  two  crovms.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  manifestly  unjust  to  impose  a  sovereign  on  the 
Spanish  nation ;  yet  it  was  hardly  less  so  to  dismember  the 
monarchy.  In  whatever  light  this  treaty  be  viewed,  this  fad 
is  certain,  —  that  it  was  the  deed  of  an  unprincipled  minister, 
the  secret  foe  of  the  protestant  succession,  and  supported  by 
the  Jacobites  and  high  tories,  and  not  the  act  of  the  nation. 

While  the  treaty  which  was  to  blight  all  the  gloriou?: 
promises  of  his  administration  was  pending,  lord  Godolphin 
died.  This  upright  and  disinterested  statesman,  who  liaa 
enjoyed  so  many  opportunities  of  amassing  wealth,  left  onlj 
12,000?.  behind  him.  Yet  the  present  ministry  had  made  a 
base  attempt  to  fix  a  charge  of  peculation  on  Aim  also ;  they, 
however,  had  signally  ftiled.  Marlborough  now  put  in  exe- 
cution his  design  of  retiring  to  the  contment.  The  minis- 
terti  and  their  friends  in  the  house,  and  Swift,  Mrs.  Manly, 
and  their  other  hired  writers  out  of  it,  were  continually  as- 
sailing his  character,  both  public  and  private ;  and  a  shabbj 
attempt  was  made  to  fix  on  him  the  expenses  of  Blenheim- 
house,  for  which  the  crown  stood  engaged.  The  reception 
of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  at  Antwerp,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  the  other  places  which  he  visited,  was  entliusinstic,  an6 
consoled  him  in  some  measure  for  the  ungenerous  treatmenl 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  own  country. 

An  attempt  to  dissolve  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  at  this  time  offers  a  curious  instance  of  the  change 
of  party  tactics.     It  was  moved  in  the  hous<i  of  lords  by  one 
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of  tho  Scottish  peers,  v/ns  supported  by  the  whigs  and  op- 
posed by  tlie  tories,  and  lost  by  a  majority  only  of  four. 

Oxford  and  St.  John  (lately  created  viscount  Bolingbroko,) 
though  they  had  united  to  overthrow  the  Godolphin  ministry, 
had  never,  been  cordial  friends.  The  former  had  the  supe- 
riority in  principle  and  in  knowledge  of  business;  but  he 
was  cautious,  procrastinating,  mysterious,  and  intriguing, 
and  therefore  unable  to  gain  the  confidence  of  any  party. 
He  svas  of  that  class  of  statesmen  who  deal  in  expedients, 
and  are  always  mantEUvrlng;  whose  minds  are  too  little  to 
coi.ceive  aiiy  thi.ig  g/and  and  v^.  The  character  of  B> 
lingbroke  was  the  very  opposite ;  his  talents  were  splendid, 
his  eloquence  commanding,  his  manners  and  person  graceful 
avid  elegant;  but  he  was  dissolute  and  unprincipjed — aii 
English  Alcibiades.  While  Oxford  leaned  to  the  whigs  and 
favored  the  protestant  succession,  Bolingbroke  sought  for 
support  among  the  high  tories,  brought  many  of  them  into 
olfjce,  and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  lady  Masham. 
Devoid  of  religion,  he  affected  to  be  a  champion  of  the 
church  ;  and,  with  a  thorough  contempt  of  the  Stuarts  and 
their  maxims  of  government,  he  engaged  m  projects  for  their 
restoration.  In  these  projects  the  duke*:  of  Ormond  and 
Buckingham,  the  chancellor  Hwcourt  sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  and  other  members  of  the  cabmet  shired ;  but  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  lords  Dartmouth  Tievor,  and  Pau- 
iet,  and  Robinson  bishop  of  London  were  firm  to  the  prot- 
estant succession.  Lady  Masham  was  a  zealous  Jacobite. 
The  queen  hated  the  electoral  family  and  had  no  love  for 
her  brother,  though  she  had  some  scruples  about  hia  right, 
which,  however,  were  balanced  by  her  attachment  to  the 
church.  She  veered  about  as  the  influence  of  lady  Somerset 
or  lady  Masham  prevailed. 

The  parliament  having  been  dissolved,  a  new  one  met, 
(Feb.  16,  1714.)  Its  composition  was  much  the  same  as  be- 
fore; but  the  tory  portion  was  less  powerful,  being  divided 
into  Hanoverian  tories,  nicknamed  Whimsicals,  and  Jacobite 
tories,  i.  e.  friends  of  the  electoral  family,  or  of  the  Pre- 
tonder.  The  danger  was  now  in  fact  thought  to  be  very  im- 
minent. The  queen  during  the  winter  had  a  severe  attack 
of  gout,  and  it  was.manifest  that  she  was  fast  drawing  to  her 
end ;  Oxford's  influence  was  on  the  decline ;  the  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  put  into  civil  and  military  posts ; 
and  the  Jacobites  gave  open  demonstrations  of  their  designs. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  that  whichever  of  the  competitors 
had  the  start  would  get  the  crown  ;  and  Schntz,.the  HanO' 
verian  envoy,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  whig  leaders 
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demanded  a  writ  of  summons  for  the  electoral  prince,  as 
duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  his  lesidence  in  England. 
Tlie  writ  could  not  be  refused,  but  the  queeu  was  highly  in- 
dignant :  she  forbade  Sohutz  the  court,  and  wrote  in  strong 
terms  to  the  electoral  family.  The  sudden  death,  by  apo- 
plexy, of  the  princess  Sophia  (June  7)  was  by  some  ascribed 
to  the  effect  on  her  of  the  queen's  letter. 

At  this  time  no  one  was  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
elector  than  the  duke  of  Mailborough.  He  sent  general 
Cadogan  over  to  arrange  with  general  Stanhope  and  the 
Hanoverian  leaders  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  England  ; 
and  proposed  himself  to  gain  over  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk, 
and  embark  at  its  head.  He  urged  the  elector  not  to  be  spar- 
ing of  his  money,  and  offered  him  a  loan  of  20,000i. 

Bolingbroke  at  length  triumphed  over  his  rival.  The 
treasurer's  staff  was  tak&n  from  Oxford,  (July  27,)  and  the 
secretary  was  regarded  as  the  future  prime  minister.  After 
a  slight  attempt  at  cajoling  the  whigs,  he  was  proceeding  to 
the  formation  of  a  Jacobite  cabinet,  when  the  untasted  cup 
of  power  was  suddenly  dashed  from  his  lips.  The  queen 
grew  alarmingly  ill  on  the  29th;  and  as  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council  was  sitting  to  make  arrangements  in  case  of  her 
death,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  suddenly  entered 
the  room.  Shrewsbury  rose  and  thanked  them.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  queen's  physicians  should  be  examined;  and, 
when  assured  of  her  danger,  they  said  that  the  post  of  treas- 
urer sliould  be  filled  without  delay,  and  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury be  recommended  for  it  to  the  queen.  Bolingbroke  and 
his  party  were  stunned.  A  deputation  waited  on  the  queen, 
who  approved  of  their  choice,  and  gave  the  staff  to  the  duke, 
bidding  him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people.  She  soon 
after  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August  she  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  The 
elector  of  Hanover  was  proclaimed  as  George  I, 

With  Anne  ended  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Stuarts.      She  was 

model  of  conjugal  and  maternal  duty.  The  title  of  'Good 
Queen  Anne,'  given  to  her,  proves  the  public  sense  of  her 
virtues.  She  possessed,  however,  a  portion  of  the  obstinacy 
>f  her  family,  Mid  had  some  of  their  notions  of  prerogative. 
In  person  the  queen  was  comely,  and  her  voice  was  so  me- 
lodious that  it  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  auditors  when  she 
spoke  from  the  throne.  All  through  her  reign  she  was  high- 
ly and  deservedly  popular. 
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HOUSE  OF  BROWSWICK. 


1714—1727. 


The  measures  taken  by  the  friends  cf  the  protestant  suc- 
cession had  been  so  prompt  and  energetic,  and  the  confusion 
of  Bolingbroke  and  his  party  so  complete,  that  George  I.  was 
proclaimed  without  a  murmur  being  heard  ■  and  he  was  ac- 
knowledged at  once  by  the  kmg  of  France  and  the  other 
potentates  of  Europe  *  He  was  ni  the  fifty  hfth  year  of  hia 
age,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  prudent  moderate  prince  ; 
he  had  shown  valor  and  akiU  m  war  but  he  loved  peace. 
He  wab  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  constitution,  and 
manners  ot  England 

Oa  the  IRth  ol  September  George  I  landed  dt  Greenwich. 
A  new  ministry  almost  totally  whig  was  formed  The  two 
secretaries  were  iDid  TDWnshend  Tiid  general  Stanhope; 
Cowper  n  as  chancellor  Marlborough  commander-in-chief, 
Wharton  prl\^  seal  Sunderland  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Nottingham  president  of  the  council   Walpole  paymaster  of 

*  [111  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  house  of  Hanover 
cams  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  may  oe  well  to  repeal  that  George  I. 
was  son  of  Sophia,  wife  of  Emeat  Aagustus,  elector  of  Hanover;  So- 
phia, herself  being  daoghter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemin,  daughier 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  crown  was  settled  upon  this  branch  of 
the  original  stock,  (see  ante,  p.  421,)  as  being  the  nearest  m  direot  in- 
HCeot  professing  the  protestant  faith.  —  J.  T.  3.] 
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the  forces,  etc.  The  treasury  and  admiralty  were  put  in 
commission,  witli  Halifax  aiid  Orford  at  their  lieaa. 

It  has  been  usual  to  condemn  the  king  and  his  advisers 
for  itius  giving  power  exclusively  to  a  party ;  but  what  other 
course  could  they  pursue?  The  experience  of  the  two  last 
reigns  {which  ail  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed)  had 
shown  tire  futility' of  attempting  to  goVefii  by  a  coalition 
ministry;  and  when  a  preference  must  be  given  to  one  party 
or  the  other,  no  one  surely  will  blame  the  king  for  preferring 
his  friends  to,  if  not  his  enemies,  his  lukewarm  supporters. 
The  tories,  if  they  recollected  their  own  conduct  in  1710, 
had  little  right  to  complain  ;  *  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  wTiigs  showed  too  vindicative  a  spirit;  but 
party  spirit  is  never  moderate,  and  least  of  all  could  it  claim 
to  be  so  at  that  time. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  a  new  one  met,  (Mar.  ]7, 
171S.)  It  proved  decidedly  whig,  and  it  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  impeachment  of  some  of  the  late  ministers  for 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  other  matters  ;  and  a  committee  of 
secrecy,  with  Walpole  for  its' cliairmaD,  was  q)pointed  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  of  Bolingbj-oije  and  others  which  had  been 
seized.  When  it  had  made  its  report,  Walpole  arose  and 
impeached  Henry  lord  Bolinffbroie  of  high-treason  Lord 
Coningsby  then  rose  and  &iid,  "  The  worthy  chairman  ot 
the  committee  has  impeached  the  hand,  but  I  impeach  tiie 
head  ,  he  has  unpea(,hed  the  clerk,  I  impeach  the  master , " 
and  he  impeached  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  of 
high-treason  On  the  2ist  of  June,  Stanhope  impeached  the 
duke  ot  Ormond  of  high  treason ,  and  next  day  lord  Straf- 
ford was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by 
Mr  Aislabie  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  a  whig  of  unquestionable 
honesty,  was  against  impeaching  either  Oxford  or  Ormond, 
and  he  spoke  warmly  in  favor  ot  the  latter ,  but  the  spirit  ol 
the  commons  was  not  to  be  controlled.  Bolingbroke  and 
Ormond  both  fled  to  the  continent;  Oxford  more  manfully 
stood  hia  ground,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  these  noblemen  was  as  follows: 
Bolingbroke  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  which 
was  at  Coramerci  in  Lorraine,  and  became  his  secretary  of 
state.  He  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  the  service  of  that 
prince ;    but  the  factions  of   the  petty  court  proving  too 

'  Biiingbroko,  in  hia  •  Letter  to.  Sir  William  WyndhJin,'  saye  thai 
It  had  been  the  ineetitinn  of  hirasoir  and  his  party  "  to  fill  t'.e  employ- 
meola  of  the  kingdom,  down  tO  the  meanest,  with  lories." 
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stroiig'for  hiir  he  w?a  charged  with  treachery. and  disniisjjed 
He  tnen  bent  alJ  hi?  efforts  to  procuring  the  reversal  of  bis 
attainder  in  Etiglarid,  which  he  at  length  obtained^  (1723.) 
Ormoud,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  proved,  linwiBcly. 
followed  the  example  of  Bolingbioke,  and  was  like  hun  at- 
tainted ;  he  remained  to  the  end.  of  his  life  in  the  cheerier 
court  of  the  Pretender,  almost  its  solitary  ornament,  Oxford, 
after  lying  two  years  in  the  Tower,  took  occasion  of  a  new  mod- 
ification of  the  ministry  to  petition  for  his  trial  being  brought 
on.  All  the  customary  solemn  preparations  were  made  for 
it ;  but  a .  disagreement  arising  between  the  two  houses,  the 
commons  refused  to  proceed  with  their  impeachment,  and 
the  peers  acquitted  the  eart,  who,  however,  was  excepted 
from  an  act  of  grace  then  passed,  of  which  the  only  conse- 
quence to  hiiu  was  a  prohibition  to  appear  at  court. 

Meantime  the  Pretender  and  his  partisans  were  secretly 
preparing  to  make  an  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
government.  The  earl  of  Mar,  disgusted  at  the  manner  in 
which  his  declaration  of  loya'ty  had  been  received  by  the 
king  on  his  landing,  and  alained  at  the  vindictive  spirit 
shown  by  the  wbigs,  lent  an  ear  to  the  agents  of  the  Pre- 
tender, retired  to  the  HigJilands,  and  in  concert  with  some 
noblemen  and  chie&  of  clans,  raised  the  standard  of  James 
III.  (Sept.-6.)-  Two  vessels  arrived  with  arms,  ammunition,' 
and  officers  from  France,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men.  The  government  proceeded  to  act  with  great 
vigor;  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  and  several  sus- 
pected noblemen  and  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
were  arrested;  The  death  at  this  conjuncture  of  LouisXIV. 
was  a  great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  ;  for  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  became  regent  for  the  minority  of 
ihe  young  king,  fouiid  it  his  interest  lo  attach  himself  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick. 

While  Mar  had  his  head-quarters  at  Perth,  and  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  lay  at  Stirling, 
the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  in  the  north  of  England  by  the 
earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster,  who  were  joined  by 
the  Scottish  lords  Wiatonn,  Nithisdale,  Carhwath,  and  Ken- 
muir.  At  Kelso  they  were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  High- 
landers sent  by^  Mar,  under  the  command  of  brigadier  Mack- 
intosh. They  thence  proceeded  to  Penryth,  where  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Cumberland  fled  at  their  approach,  and  ad- 
vanced till  they  reached  Preston  in  L^icashire;  but  here 
thev  were  assailed  by  the  roval  troops  under  generals  Willia 
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and  Carpenter,  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  disctfttioii, 
(No,.  13.) 

The  very  day  of  the  surrender  at  Preston  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Argyie  and  Mar.  As  the  latter  was  pre- 
paring to  march  southwards,  the  duke  advanced  from  Stirling 
and  spread  his  camp  from  the  village  of  .Dunblaine  to  the 
Sheriff-muir.  His  forces  did  not  exceul  4000  men,  while 
the  army  with  which  Mar  attacked  him  amounted  to  9000 
The  left  wing  of  the  loyalists,  was  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  minutes  routed  and  driven  off  the  field  by  the  clans- 
men ;  but  the  right  wing,  ied  by  the  duke  in  person,  defeat- 
ed and  chased  the  left  of  the  enemy.  When  the  victorious 
troops  on  each  side  returned  from  the  pursuit,  they  found 
themselves  facing  each  other,  each  occupying  the  ground 
held  by  the  other  previously,  They  remained  inactive  till  the 
evenmg,  when  the  duke  retired  to  Dunbiaine  and  the  rebels 
to  Ardoch.  Next  morning  the  duke  returned  and  carried 
off  the  wounded  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  left  by  the  en- 
emy. The  loss  was  five  hundred  slain  on  each  side ;  each 
claimed  the  victory,  but  it  was  really  on  the  side  of  the  duke. 

Mar  returned  to  Perth,  and  soon  after  (Dec.  23)  the  Pre- 
tender himself  landed  at  Peterhead,  and  having  been  pro- 
claimed, issued  proclamations  and  received  addresses  as  he 
passed  through  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Scone.  He  joined 
the  army  at  Perth,  and  his  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  23d 
of  January,  (l'i'16 ;)  but  ere  that  day  arrived,  the  intelligence 
jf  Argyle's  beiiig  strongly  reinforced  had  convinced  his  sup- 
jtorters  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  The  Pretender 
therefore,  with  the  lords  Alar,  Melford,  and  some  others,  got 
aboard  a  French  vessel  at  Montrose,  and  standing  for  the 
coast  of  Norway  to. escape  the  English  cruisers,  arrived 
within  five  days  safely  at  Gravelines,  The  rebel  army  was 
disbanded  at  Badeiioch ;  the  common  people  retired  to  their 
homes  ;  most  of  the  leaders  escaped  to  France. 

The  noblemen  who  surrendered  at  Preston  were  impeach- 
ed for  high-treason,  (Jan.  10.)  They  all  pleaded  guilty  ex- 
cept Wintoun  Derwentwater,  Kenmuir,  and  Wintoun  were 
beheaded  Nithisdale  escaped  in  woman's  clothes  brought 
by  his  mother  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his 
execufion  the  lives  ot  the  rest  were  spared  Four  other 
rebeh  were  hanged  m  London,  and  twentv-two  at  Preston 
and  Manchester  Jacobite  writers  talk  of  the  barbarities 
fxereised  by  the  government  as  akm  to  those  of  Marius  and 
bulla    but  surely  rebellion  is  not  to  go  unpunished,  and  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  show  one  in  which  less  blood  iiad  been 
shed  after  its  suppression  than  this.  We  may  remind  thein 
of  '  Jeftreya'  Campaign,' 

As  by  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  t)ie  actual  one 
would  determine  in  1717^  and  the  ministry  thought  it  unsafe 
to  iiazard  a  general  election  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  public  mind,  they  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
tliat  act  aiid  extending  the  duia,tion  of  parliajnent  to  seven 
years  The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  lords  by  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  (Apr.  10,)  on  the  grounds  that  triennial 
elections  kept  up  party  divisions,  caused  family  feuds  and 
ruinous  expense,  and  occasioned  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
princes.  After  a  severe  debate  it  passed  the  lords  by  a  ma- 
jority of  96  to  61  :  in  the  commons  also  the  tories  put  forth 
their  utmost  strength;  but  the  final  majority  in  its  favor  was 
iJi)4  to  131  1  he  beptennial  Bill  received  the  high  approba- 
tJot  ot  lord  Soniers  and  it  was  regarded  by  competent  judges 
as  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  coram 
"      ■'      '  i  at  that  time,  aad  the  democrats  s 


are   bitter  in  their  hostility 

thit  It  was  unconstitutional 
the  riennid  act  pari 
■ir  d  it  anrely 


To  say,  as  has  been  done, 
absurd  ;  before  the  passing  of 
It  as  long  as  the  king  pleased, 
competent  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  that 
a  I  anu  return  to  the  ancieit  course.  It  also  seems  to  be 
s  [poael  that  the  rimmjus  like  the  Long  Parliament,  as- 
s  I  ned  an  independent  pow  er  ind  prolonged  their  existence  by 
tl  e  r  own  a  ithonty  hut  they  only  acted  as  a  branch  of  the 
Ilt  sidtire  and  the  bill  did  not  even  originate  in  their  house. 
A  d  ^^ol  ition  would  hdve  etposed  the  government  to  the  very 
ev  1  which  it  sought  to  shun  necessity  justified  a  slight  de- 
paitire  from  *''e  strict  rules  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
readj  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  the  measure  testified 
their  ipprotai  ot  it.  It  contmues  still  to  be  the  law;  custom 
baa  made  siv  years  to  be  the  period  of  a  parliament ;  but 
tn  1  last  so  long  ^id  we  have  seen  nothing  iu  the  arguments 
against  it  which  hold  o  it  any  advantage  from  a  substitution 
ot  triennal  or  annual  parliaments. 

The  leading  persons  at  this  time  in  the  minisiry  were  lord 
Townshend  fne  secretary  and  Walpoie,  now  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  Halifax  and  Wharton  were  dead,  and  Not- 
tinirhani  had  been  dismissed  and  was  gone  back  to  the  tories. 
Mirlborough  was  totally  without  influence:  his  son-in-law, 
Sur  Ipclin  1  now  privy  seal  was  discontented  ;  he  intrigued 
with  the  tones  he  secured  several  leading  whigs,  and,  to  be 
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the  more  certain  of  the  ovectbrow  of  the  two  mmisterB,  ha 
paid  eeiirt  to  the  Hanoverian  Jiaiio. 

TJiis  junto  waa  composed  of  mistresses  and  ministers. 
The  king's  wife,  the  princess  Sophia  of  Zeli,  was  languish- 
ing in  the  castle  of  Alden,  in  which  she  had  been  confined 
in  the  time  of  his  father,  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  generally 
thought  to  be  false.  In  her  place  George  had  two  mistresses, 
the  baronesses  of  Schulenburg  and  Kilmanseck.  The  for- 
mer, whom  he  is  said  to  have  spoused  with  the  left  hand,  was 
tail  and  thin,  with  little  or  no  beauty,  but  she  had  great  in- 
fluence over  him  ;  he  nrade  her  duchess  of  Munater  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  1718  duchess  of  Kendal  in  England.  In  rapa- 
city she  was  a  perfect  harpy,  and  so  venal,  that  Walpole  said 
she  would  hare  sold  the  king's  honor  for  a  shilling  advance 
to  the  highest  bidder;  Yet  she  affected  great  religion,  often 
appearing  at  several  Lutheran  chapels  in  die  same  day..  The 
other  waa  a  young  and  handsome  woman  till  she  became 
enormously  fat ;  the  king  made  her  countess  of  Leinster,  and 
then  of  Darlington  in  England,  but  she  never  possessed  the 
same  influence'  as  her  rival.  The  ministers  were  baron  Both- 
mari  who  had  been  the  Hanoverian  agent  in  England  in  the 
late  reign;  count  Bemsdorf,  on  whom  the  king  chiefly  re- 
lied in  foreign  affairs  ;  and  Robethon,  a  French  refugee,  his 
French  secretary,  a  clever  intriguer; 

Mistresses  and  ministers  were  alike  rapacious  and  ve- 
nal; they  panted  after' English  estates  and  English  titles,  but 
the  Act  of  Settlemeiit  stood  in  the  way,  and  Walpole  and 
ToWrtihend-  resbted  their  attempts'  w-ith  vigor.  They  there- 
fore hated  these  ifiiHisters,  and  readily  coalesced  with  Sun- 
derland. This  artful  intriguer  had  also  the  address'  to  de- 
tach secretary  Stanhope  irbm  his  ftiends  TownShend  and  Wal- 
pole, arid  at  length  (1717)  these  ministers  resigned;  and  a  new 
cabinet  Was  formed  with  Stanhope,  now  an  earl,  at  its  head, 
md  Sunderland  and  the  celebrated  Joseph  Addiacin  secre- 
laries  of  stated 

The  two  principal  measiires  of  the  Stanhope  administra- 
[ion  were  the  peerage-bill  and  the  South-sea-bill,  both  of 
which  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole,  the  former 
tvith  success. 

The  object  of  Sunderland,  with  whom  the  peerage-bill 
originated.  Was  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  the  king  against  the 
princB  of  Walea;  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  by  clip- 
ping the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  to  increase  his  own 
influence  in  tl'.e  house  of  peers  by  an  enlargement  of  their 
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power  and  dignity.  It  was  proposed  by  this  bill  to  limit  the 
house  of  lords,  after  a  creation  of  sis  peers,  to  fts  actual 
number,  and  to  give  the  Soots  twenty-live  hereditary  instead 
of  sixteen  elective  members.  The  bill  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  the  hous*  of  lords,  (Mar.  2,  ITIO,)  met  with  d  most 
favorable  reoeptior,  its  only  strenuous  opponent  being  lord 
Cowper.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  earl  Stanhope 
deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  it  for  the  pieaent,  un  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  to  it  out  of  doors  In  the  next 
session  it  was  brought  ia  again,  (Nov.  25,)  havmg  been  pre- 
viously noticed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  It  passed  in 
he  lords,  of  course,  by  a  large  majority,  as  its  object  was  to 
increase  the  power  of  that  house,  but  it  met  a  very  different 
reception  in  the  commons.  As  the  whigs  had  been  vehe- 
ment in  their  reprehension  of  the'  abuse  of  the  prerOgatire 
in  this  matter  in  the  late  reign,  it  seemed  at  first  that  they 
could  not  consistently  oppose  this  limitation  of  it;  but  "Wal- 
pOle  showed  them  so  clearly  the  ill  effects  of  it,  that  they 
agreed  to  resist  it  in  the  commons.  On  the  second  reading 
in  that  house,  (Dec.  8,^  Walpole  rose,  and  thus  began  : 
"  Among  the  Romans  tne  temple  of  Fame  was  placed  be- 
hind the  temple  of  Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  was  no 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Fame  bat  through  that  of  Virtue. 
But  if  this  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since'  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honor  but  through  the  winding-shefet 
of  an  old  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble 
family."  He  then  proceeded  to  expose  in  a  masterly  manner 
the  motives  of  the  proposers,  andthe  ili  effects  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  measure ;  and  the  influence  of  his  eloquence 
was  such,  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  mfajority  of  369  to 
177,  arid  the  attemfit  has  never  been  renewed;  If  it  had 
passed,  the  house  of  lords  Would  have  presented  the  anomaly 
of  being  the  only  branch  of  the  legislature!  without  a  consti- 
tutional check,  and  it  might  from  factiousness  or  obstinacy 
have  at  times  impeded  tlie  action  Of  government.  The 
crorni  has  since  tended  toward  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
'.he  strength  of  the  house  of  peers  has  been  weakened  by 
dilution. 

The  South-sea  Company  owed  its  origin  to  a  project  of 
Harley's;  in  I7II-,  for  clearing  off  the  public  debt.  A  large 
portion  of  this  dcibt  was  fiinded,  and  the  proprietors  were 
formed  into  a  company,  who  wer^  to  have  the  monopoly  of  a 
trade  to  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  coist  of  the  South  sea, 
but  thg  c<ourt  of  Sjiain  refused  to  sanct  ton  that  trade;  and 
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the  only  advaulage  which  th      o    p  ny    n       d  he  ^s* 

enlo.  In  1720,  a  plan  was  inged  b  w  h  uistere 
and  the  liirectora  of  the  compan  du      g         he  irre- 

deemable annuities  to  a  red     n  b        riQ    p  J  to  be 

iindertaKen  by  the  company  on  being  assured  ot  certain  ad- 
vantages. The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  commons  by 
Mr.  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  the  house 
resolved  to  admit  of  competition,  the  bank  offered  to  advance 
to  government  5,500,000/.,  but  the  company  was  determined 
not  to  he  outbid,  and  they  agreed  to  give  7,567 ,500(.  Wal- 
pole  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
the  SoLth-sea  scheme,  and,  Cassandra-like,  accurately  fore- 
told the  evils  that  would  ensue  if  it  were  adopted.  But  the 
house  was  dazzled,  and  voted  in  its  favor  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  three  to  one.  The  opposition  of  earl  Cowper  and 
others  in  the  lords  was  equally  fruitless,  ajid  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  (Apr.  7.) 

To  raise  the  sum  to  be  advanced,  the  company  were  em- 
powered to  open  books  of  subscription,  grant  annuities,  etc. 
Forthwith  every  engine  was  set  at  work  to  delude  the  pub- 
lie  ;  mysterious  reports  were  spread  of  secret  treasures  in 
America,  where  ports  were  to  be  given  to  the  English  ;  and 
8s  the  weakh  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  always  been  thought 
inexhaustible,  men  were  ready  to  believe  any  thing  respecting 
it.  To  keep  up  the  delusion,  the  directors  began  to  vote 
dividends  of  10,  30,  nay,  of  50  per  cent.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  the  company,  by  being  the  sole  national  creditor, 
would  be  able  to  dictate  to  parliament,  and  thus  rule  the 
country.  The  most  uncalcnlating  of  all  passions  perhaps  is 
avarice ;  the  splendid  bait  was  greedily  swallowed.  The 
stock  which  at  Christmas  had  been  at  196,  rose  on  the  open 
ing  of  the  first  subscription  (Apr.  14)  to  325,  and  finally 
{Aug.  26)  reached  1000  :,er  cent  The  mania  was  univer 
sal ;  ail  sects  and  parties  were  siiritten  alike.  "  Exchange- 
alley,"  says  Smoilet,  "  was  filled  with  a  strange  concourse 
of  statesmen  and  clergymen,  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
whigs  and  tories,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  tradesmen,  and 
even  with  multitudes  of  females." 

Other  bubbles,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  rapidly  rose 
and  danced  in  prismatic  radiance  before  the  public  eje. 
There  was  the  Welsh  Copper  Company,  with  the  prmce  of 
Wales  at  its  head;  the  York  Building  Company,  with  the 
duke  of  Chandos,  etc.;  there  was  a  company  for  making 
quicksilver  malleable;  one  for  the  trade  in  human  hair; 
another  for  importing  jackasses  from   Spain.     The    whole 
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number  of  these  bubbles  was  nearly  two  hundred.  Any  one 
who  recollects  the  American  mining  projects  of  1834,  tlie 
joint-stock  companies  in  their  train,  the  knavery,  the  cupid- 
ity, the  gullibility  then  exhibited,  can  form  some  conception 
of  the  bubbles  of  1730,  and  perhaps  will  doubt  of  the  vaunt- 
ed '  march  of  intellect.' 

Every  bubble  must  burst  sooner  or  later.  The  directors 
of  the  grand  one  would  have  a  mouopoly  of  the  public  cre- 
dulity; they  applied  for  writs  ot-Scirefacias  against  ihe  di- 
rectors of  the  others,  and  thus  suppre^ed  them  But  in 
the  process  they  let  some  light  in  on  the  general  bibble  sys- 
tem, and  the  public  awoke  from  its  dream  of  fairy-treasures. 
The  stock  began  to  decline,  and  so  rapid  was  the  panic  that 
by  the  eno  of  September  it  was  down  to  ISO,  Ruin  novf 
was  widely  spread ;  goldsmiths  and  bankers  who  had  lent 
money  on  the  stock  stopped  payment ,  thousands  saw  them- 
selves reduced  from  comfort  to  beggaiy  The  Bank,  at  tho 
instance  of  Walpole,  made  an  effort  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  company  ;  but  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  deinger, 
it  soon  drew  back  in  dismay.* 

Sunderland,  unable  to  keep  his 
junto,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  ret 
hend  and  Walpole.  They  were  now  agam  in  the  cabinet, 
and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only  man  wlio  tould  alle- 
viate the  evil  done  by  the  South-«iea  bill  Accordingly, 
when  parliament  met,  he  introduued  a  bill  for  transferring 
nearly  one  half  of  the  South-sea  stock  to  the  Bank  and  East 
India  Company  on  certain  conditions  This  bill  was  pa-ised, 
and  by  means  of  it  and  some  other  meaaurea  public  confi- 
dence was  restored. 

A  select  committee  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiry, the  whole  tissue  of  iniquit)  was  displayed  Fictitious 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  574,000/ ,  had,  it  appeared,  been  cre- 
ated, and  given  to  those  who  had  influence  to  promote  the 
bill.  Among  these  were  the  two  mistresses  and  Sunderland, 
Aislabie,  and  secretary  Craggs  and  hia  father.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  Walpole,  Sunderland  was  acquitted ;  death  saved 
the  two  Craggs  from  the  vengeance  of  parliament,  but  the 
estate  of  the  father  was  confiscated,  as  also  was  that  of 
Aislabie,  who,  with  Sawbridge  and  some  other  members,  was 
expelled  the  house.     The  estates  of  sir  John  Blount,  the    i 

*  Walpole,  determined  to  profit  by  the  fnlly  he  could  not  restrain, 
bought  stock,  and  by  Beirmg  when  it  waa  nt  1000  gained  a  large  sum  of 
■uoney.    The  duke  of  Slar. borough  in  -ikj  manner  made  lOO.OOOi- 
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origiual  projector  of  the  scheme,  aiid  of  the  othtr  gcyernprs 
directors,  dnd  ofBeera  of  the  company,  were  also  confiscated 
aiid  the  proceeds  applied  to  the. relief  of,  the  sufferers. 

Sunderland,  on  account  of  the  odium  under  which  he  lay, 
fyund  it  necessary  to  resign ;  earl  Stanhope,  in  consequence 
of  the  warmth  with  which  he  repelled  an  imputation  the 
duke  of  Wharton  cast  on  him  in  the  house  of  lords,  was 
seized  vtiiti  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  following  evening  he 
breathed  his  last,  lamented  by  the  king,  and  honored  and  re- 
gretted by  the  nation.  The  reins  of  government  therefore 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Town.ihenJ  and  WalpoU,,  the 
foiiiier  becoming  secretary,  the  other  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury, (Apr.  3,  IT^l.)  Sunderland,  who  possessed  the  favor 
of  the  king,  continued  to.  intrigue  against,  them.  His  death 
just  a  year  after  freed  them  from  his  machinations.  He  was 
an  able  man,  but  restless,  insidious,  proud,  and  overbearing. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Sunderland,  his  father-inrlaw, 
John  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  also  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
(Juoe  16,  1722.)  This  illustrious  man  had  been  early 
placed  in  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  it  wa'i 
almost  impossible  to  escape  pollution;  but  a  marriage  of 
affection  with  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  woman,  Sarah  Jen- 
nings, his  subsequent  fidelity  to  whom  was  never  even  sus- 
pected, saved  him  from  the  effects  of  the  tainted  atmosphere. 
He  early  showed  his  passion  for  amilitary  life,  and  he  served 
with  great  reputation  in  the  English  auxiliary  force  under 
Turenne  in  1672  and  the  following  years.  In  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  be  placed  himself  on  a  line  with  the  greatest 
generals  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  nearly  equally 
eminent  as  a  statesman.  A  leading  trait  in  his  character 
was  humanity;  he  really  cared  for  his  soldiers,  and  their 
familiar  name  for  him,  '  Corpora!  John,'  proved  their  confi- 
dence and  affection.  He  had  a  profound  sense  of  religion  ; 
divine  service  was  regularly  parformed  in  bis  camp,  and  he 
strongly  discountenanced  all  licentiousness  and  profaneness. 
In  manners  he  was  highly  polished,  and  had  a  most  perfect 
command  of  temper,  is  a  husband,  father,  friend,  and 
master,  he  was  without  reproach.  Frugality  carried  to  the 
extent  of  parsimony  and  a  strong  appetite  for  wealth  was  his 
great  fault  His  desertion  of  his  patron  James  H.,  and  his 
subsequent  secret  correspondence  with  him,  have  exposed  his 
character  to  much  reproach.  Perhaps  the  solution  will  be 
found  in  Marlborough's  firm  adhesion  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, combined  with  his  attachment  to  the  person  of  the 
exiled  monarch;     At  all  events,  his  conduct  was  not  more 
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extraordinary  than  that  of  many  other  eminent  mer.    it  the 

The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  excited  by  tt  e  dis- 
content produced  by  tlie  Soul;h-sea  project,  and  they  pre- 
pared to  make  an  effort  in  fayor  of  the  Pretender.  Secret 
information  of  their  designs. is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
the  French  regent.  The  piaa  was  to  be  the  usual  one  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  combined  with  a  domestic  insurrection. 
Attefljury  bishop  of  Rochester,  tiie  lords  Ossory,  North, 
and  Grey,  with  several  persons  of  inferior  rank,  were  ar- 
rested. A  barrister  named  Sayer  was  convicted  of  Ireason, 
and  executed  for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  Pretender.  A 
bill  of  pains  aud  penalties  was  passed  against  the  bishop, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  deprived  and  banished ;  he  forth- 
with entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and  became  a 
medium  of  commiinication  with  the  disaffected  in  England 
arid  Scotland.  Atterbury  was  a  proud,  restless,  ambitious 
high-churchman,  but. he  was  cojistant  to  his  religion;  he  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  taste,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Pope 
and  the  wits  of.  the  day,  whose  ei^iogies  have  given  him  a 
reputation  of  which  he  was  not; altogether  deserving. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  passed 
away  in  tranquillity.  The  chief  domestic  event  was  the 
impeachment  (17i{4)  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chan- 
cellor,, for  sellmg  at  exorbitant  rates  the  offices  of  masters- 
in-chaiicery,  and  for  embezzling  the  properties  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  lunatics.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  30,000?.  His  successor  in  office  was  sir  Peter 
King,  the  lord  chief-justice,  now  created  baron  King  of  Ock- 
iiam  is  Surrey,* 

The  ancient  order  of  the  Bath  was  revived  at  this  time_ 
(1735.)  Walpole  was  one  of  the  knights,  and  he  hencefortli 
styled  himself  sir  Robert  Walpole;  soon  after  (1726)  he 
was  invested  with  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  an 
honor  which  had  been  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts 
reserved  to  the  nobility.  His  son. had  already  (1723)  been 
created  a  baron;  for  Walpole  declined  the  honor  for  himself, 
feeling  his  sphere  to  be  the  house  of  commons. 

The  foreign  tr^isactions  of  tliis  pacific  reign  ilo  not  offer 
much  to  interest.  The  acquisition  for  Hanover  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  the  property  of  the  crown  of  Sweden,  by  pur- 
chase from  the  king  of  Denmark,  caused  the  English  mon. 


*  That  diatlngolaheil  nobleman  ean  I 
lord  clittnoe!    r.died  in  17'23. 
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arch  (1715)  to  join  in  the  coalition  against  Charles  Xil,, 
who  in  return  prepared  to  aid  the  Pretender ;  but  the  death 
of  the  Swedish  king  (1717)  removed  all  apprehension  from 
that  quarter.  Mutual  interest  caused  an  alliance  betH'een 
the  king  of  Eugiand  and  the  regent  of  France ;  and  when 
the  aspiring  genius  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  prime  minister 
of  Spain,  aimed  at  recovering  the  Italian  dominions  of  the 
monarchy,  the  'Quadruple  Alliance'  was  formed  (1718) 
between  England,  France,  the  Empire,  and  Holland,  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Sir  Oeorge  Bjn^  ins  ^ent 
with  an  English  fleet  mto  the  Mediterranean  where  he 
totally  destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twentj  seven  sail  of  tl  e 
line  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  For  this  brave  ai.tion  he  was 
created  viscount  Torrmgton  At  a  subsequent  perii"  d 
(1735,)  when  the  Imperi  il  and  Spanish  courts  had  lormed 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  those  of  France  and  England  h  ith 
Holland,  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  countcrat-t  i(a 
supposed  secret  articles  entered  at  Hanover  into  a  Ireitv  of 
defensive  alliance  for  fifteen  years  A  British  fleet  under 
admiral  Hosier  was  seat  to  blockade  the  galleons  in  the 
ports  of  Spanish  America  but  his  men  perishe  ]  with  d 
ease,  his  ships  were  destroyed  by  the  worms  and  he  hin  sell 
died  of  chagrin  or  malady 

In  1727  George  I  left  Emrland  as  usual  for  Hanover 
whither  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  eieryjear  On  the 
road  between  Delden  and  Oinabruck  he  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  and  he  d  cd  before  he  reached  the  latter  pla(.e 
(June  11,)  in  the  6Stl  jeir  of  I  is  age 


CHAPTER    II. 

GEORGE  II 

1727—1760, 

George  II.  wis  in  the  45th  jear  of  Ins  age  whtii  he  as- 
cended the  throne  his  u,haracter  was  therefore  geoer  dly 
known  and  appreciated  In  person  he  wa"*  '.mall  but  wtll 
proportioned;  he  po'^sessed  a  large  piretion  of  natural  i,oui 
age,  was  regular  and  mithodicil  in  hi?  hahits,  and  capable 
of  great   app/  cation   to   business     hii  temper  was   irascible 
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Itnown ,  yet  after  all  Walpole  retained  h(&  post  and  held  it 
for  many  years.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  the  queen, 
who  knew  his  abilities;  she  recollected  'hat  the  late  king 
had  said  to  her  that  Walpole  could  "  convert  stones  into 
gold."  Walpole  also  engaged  to  obtain  from  the  commons 
an  augmentation  of  139,000?.  to  the  civil  list,  and  a  jointure 
of  100,000/.  a  year  for  the  queen;  and  as  Cornpton  candidly 
avowed  his  own  incompetence  for  the  situation,  the  king 
gave  up  his  purpose;  the  ministry  remained  unchanged,  and 
Walpole,  when  the  new  parliament  met,  performed  his  en- 
gagements to  the  king  and  queen. 

Walpole  continued  to  be  the  moving  power  of  govern- 
ment for  a  apace  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  during  which  period 
England  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  gov- 
erned France,  was  a  decided  lover  of  peace ;  and  though 
Hanover  was  the  means  of  engaging  England  in  the  mazes 
of  German  politics,  there' was  no  war  till  toward  the  close 
of  Walpole's  administration,  when  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Spain,  We  will  therefore  avert  our  view  from  foreign 
affairs,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  leading  domestic  events 
during  the  first  two  periods  of  his  ministry,  namely,  from 
the  king's  accession  to  the  resignation  of  lord  Townshend, 
fl730,)  and  thence  to  the  death  of  the  queen,  (1737.) 

The  ministerial  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  was 
considerable;  hut  there  was  a  strong  opposition  composed 
of  three  sections.  These  were,  the  discontented  whigs, 
headed  ly  William  Pulteney,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
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great  abilities,  supported  by  sir  John  Barnard,  Sandys,  Pilt, 
Littleton,  and  the  Grenvillcs;  the  tories,  about  110  in  num- 
ber, chiefly  country  gentlemen,  led  by  air  William  Wynd- 
ham;  and  the  Jacobites,  who  counted  fifty,  under  the  able 
and  bone'it  Shippen  The  principal  supporters  of  the  min- 
ist  h      b    th      H  W    p  d   H 
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felt  hiD  piMition  less  tenable,  and  he 
vary  his  tactics. 

There  were  already  acts  incapactta 
eions  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  c 
proved  useless,  as  government  would 
sions,  and  the  amount  of  secret  serv  ce  as 

erable.     Mr.  Sandys  therefore  broug  ( 

which  every  member  was  to  swear  t  d 

pension,  and  that,  in  case  of  his  a  ce 
make  it  known  to  the  house  within  I  "^ 

king  called  a  "  villanous  bill ; "  b  Wal 
incur  the  odium  of  opposing  it,  and  it  passed  the  c 
by  a  majority  of  ten.  Butj  as  be  expected,  it  was  thrown 
out  in  the  lords,  and  its  fate  was  similar  whenever  it  was 
brought  in  again. 

Shortly  after  the  rejection  of  the  pension-hill  a  partial 
change  took  place  in  the  ministry.  Lord  Townshend  and 
Walpole,  though  brothers-in-law,  had  been  for  some  time 
at  variance  on  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy: 
their  tempers  were  opposite;  the  former  being  frank, 
haughty,  and  impetuous;  the  latter  cool,  calm,  and  pliant. 
They  have,  not  unaptly,  been  compared  to  Mark  Antony 
and  Augustus,  iady  Tow.ishend  being  their  Octavia.  But 
she  was  now  dead;  and  Townshend,  finding  his  influence 
inferior  to  that  of  Walpole,  gave  in  his  resignation.  He 
retired  to  his  paternal  seat  of  Rainham  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  abandoned  politics 
BO  completely  that  he  never  even  revisited  the  capital.  The 
two  secretaries  now  were  Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
Stanhope,  lately  created  earl  of  Harrington, 
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ditional  auty  on  tobacco  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  bl , 
but  so  many  of  his  supporters  were  daunted  by  the  popular 
clamor,  that  though  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  it.  At  a  meeting  of  his  party,  where  the 
genera!  voice  was  for  perseverance,  he  said,  that  "  in  the 
present  inflamed  temper  of  the  people,  the  act  could  not  be 
carried  into  eneoution  without  an  armed  force;  that  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  liberty  of  England  if  supplies  were 
to  be  raised  by  the  sword ; "  and  that  if  they  persisted,  he 
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would  resign.  This  declaration  ended  the  affair;  the  bil. 
was  abandoned ;  rejoicings  and  illuminations  took  place  all 
over  the  kingdom;  the  minister  was  burnt  in  effigy;  cock- 
ades were  worn  inscribed  with  "  Liberty,  property,  and  no 
excise."  Even  (he  university  of  Oxford  joined  in  the 
triumph  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  brute 
force  over  legislative  wisdom. 

As  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  and  several  other  noblemen 
who  held  posts  under  thf  crown  had  of  late  opposed  the 
mmister,  he  resolved  to  let  them  feci  his  power,  and  they 
were  dismissed.  Among  these  were  lord  Cobham  and  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  whom  he  deprived  of  their  regiments.  The 
self-styled  patriots  took  occasion  forthwith  to  show  their  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  tlie  constitution  to  their  spleen  against 
the  minister,  and  lord  Morpeth  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  preventing  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel  from 
being  deprived  of  their  commissions  otherwise  than  by  judg- 
ment of  courWnartial  or  an  address  of  either  house  to  the 
throne.  This  was  warmly  opposed  and  defended  ;  Walpole 
exposed  the  danger  of  it  and  the  strotocrasy  or  military 
despotism  to  which  it  would  lead,  and  its  advocates  did  not 
venture  to  come  to  a  division  on  it. 

The  opposition  now  began  their  assaults  on  the  Septen- 
niai-3Ct,  which  they  henceforth  annually  renewed.  On  this 
occMion,  (Mar.  13,  1734,)  sir  William  Wyndham  delivered 
his  well-known  philippic,  which  owes  its  fame  to  its  person- 
alities against  Walpole  and  the  king.  The  minister,  in 
reply,  drew  an  extemporary  portrait  of  Bolingbroke,  of  whom 
Wyndham  was  the  puppet,  and  so  satisfactorily  answered  all 
his  arguments  that  the  bill  was  rejected 
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gates  to  keep  out  the  military,  broke  open  the  Tolbooth 
prison,  dragged  out  Porteous,  hung  him  from  a  dyer's  pole 
in  the  Grass-market,  and  then  silently  dispersed.  Rewards 
were  offered  in  vain,  for  no  discoveries  were  ever  made. 

Two  events  of  great  importance  to  the  royal  family  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1737  —  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
tlie  prince  of  WaJes,  and  the  death  of  the  queen, 

From  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day,  it  aeems  to 
be  like  a  principle  of  the  constitution  that  the  heir  to  the 
throne  should  be  at  enmity  with  ite  posses'ior  The  causa 
of  this  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  found  in  human  nature  and 
in  the  state  of  political  parties  tlian  in  a  moral  obliquity  of 
the  houge  of  Brunswick  The  actmtin?  oiust,  has  usualJv 
lieen,  the  prince  of  Wales  s  desire  for  an 
the  opposition  assuring  hmi  that  he  la   i 
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For  many  years  the  merchants  had  been  making 
complaints  of  the  iujuries  done  to  our  trade  in  the  Wesi 
Indies  by  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods  exercised 
by  the  Spanish  Ouarda-costas,  or  guardships,  and  the  cruel 
treatment  experienced  by  our  mariners.  Various  attempts 
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were  made  by  Walpole  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation  j 
at  length  (1739)  he  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  public 
■vill,  and  war  was  forraaJly  declared  agajust  Spain. 

Admiral  Vernoii,  a  brave  but  presumptuous  and  sell-sui- 
ficient  officer,  who  commanded  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a 
squadron  of  six  ships-of-war  took,  plundered,  and  destroyed 
Porto  Bello,  (Nov.  21.)  His  success  having  given  a  false 
idea  of  his  abilitieSj  he  was  selected  to  command  an  expe- 
dition on  a  large  scale  against  Cartiiagena,  having  on  bfiard 
a  body  if  land-forces  under  general  Weatworth.  It,  how- 
ever, proved  a  total  failure, 

A  squadron,  under  commodore  Anson,  had  been  sent  to 
sea  in  September,  (1740,)  in  order  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  history  of  this  celebrated  voyage 
must  be  familiar  to  the  minds  of  most  persons.  We  need 
therefore  only  notice  the  dreadful  ravages  committed  by  the 
scurvy;  the  furious  tempest  encountered  in  the  straits  of  Le 
Maire,  in  which  the  Wager  was  wrecked,  and  the  Pear)  and 
the  Severn  forced  to  return  to  Rio  Janeiio,  After  a  short 
stay  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  recover  his  incii, 
Anson,  with  his  two  remaining  ships,  the  Centurion  and 
Gloucester,  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Peru  captunng 
the  SpaniBh  traders,  and  he  took  and  burned  the  town  of 
Paita.  To  capture  the  galleons  trom  Manilla,  he  sailed 
with  the  Centurion  alone  (being  obliged  to  burn  the  Glouces- 
ter) a(,ros3  the  Pacific.  He  stopped  to  refresh  his  crew  at 
the  isle  of  Tinian,  and  then  proceeded  to  Canton  in  China. 
He  afterwards  captured  a  galleon  immensely  rich,  and  re- 
turned to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the 
first  Englishman  who  had  circumnavigated  the  globe  since 
tlie  time  of  Drake  He  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June,  1744, 
after  an  absence  ol  nearly  four  years. 

I  he  success  of  this  unjust  war  was  not  answerable  to  the 
Kishes  of  those  who  had  urged  it  on.  British  trade  sut- 
lered  irom  t!ie  Spanish  privateers,  and  the  French  gave 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  share  in  the  contest.  The 
blame  of  course  was  thrown  on  the  minister,  and  the  oppo- 
sition now  resolved  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  for  his  over- 
throw Sandys  moved,  (Feb,  13,  1741,)  after  a  long  speech, 
for  an  addres?  to  his  majesty  to  remove  him  from  his  pres- 
ence and  1  f  e  Pu)t  ey  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence in  b  h  n  n  was  sup- 
ported no  b  h  n  d  by  of  the 
tones  who  g  d  d  h  g  q  sitorial 
ijHtem  and                                                               h       ead  of 
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Ihitty-four  of  liia  adherents.  After  an  abli  eply  from  Wal- 
pole,  it  was  segatived  bj  a  large  majority ;  tlie  eaiiie  was  the 
fiite  of  a  similar  motion  in  the  lords. 

A  dissolution  sacceoded.  Walpoie  is  said  to  have  relaxed 
iQ  his  usual  exeTtions  on  these  occasions,  while  all  branches 
of  the  opposition  made  the  utmost  efforts ;  even  the  Pre- 
tender wrote,  directing  his  adherents  to  labor  strenuously 
against  the  obnoxious  minister.  There  was  also  a  schism  in 
the  cabinet,  many  of  his  colleagues  being  his  secret  foes 
In  the  new  parliament  the  proceedings  on  contested  elec 
tions  (decided  by  party-apirit  rather  than  justice)  showed  the 
minister  that  his  power  was  gone ;  and  when  that  of  Chip- 
penham was  decided  against  him,  (Feb.  3,  1742,)  he  declared 
to  the  successful  candidate  that  he  would  never  again  sit  in 
that  house.  An  adjournment  followed;  Walpoie  was  created 
earl  of  Ortbrd,  (9tb,)  and  resigned,  (Itth.)  The  king  accepts 
ed  his  resignation  with  tears,  and  never  ceased  to  repose  his 
confidence  in  him.  An  attempt  made  by  a  secret  committee 
of  the  commons  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  on  him  a  charge  of  corruption  and  peculation, 
failed.  Lord  Orford  died  of  the  stone,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1745,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  minister,  Walpoie  was  prudent  and  safe  rather  than 
brilliant.  He  loved  peace;  he  was  adverse  to  innovation, 
but  a  promoter  of  gradual  improvement ;  to  the  commerce 
and  revenue  of  the  country  his  services  were  most  valuable ; 
•and  his  wise  administration  produced  that  national  vigor 
and  prosperity  which  led  to  the  dazzling  greatness  of  a 
future  ministry.  Walpoie  was  a  stanch  whig,  never  swerv- 
ing from  the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  he  was  also  an 
honorable  man ;  and  the  charges  of  organizing  and  govern- 
ing by  corruption  made  against  him  are  false  as  regards  him- 
self, libelous  with  respect  to  the  nation.  He  had  his  faults, 
no  doubt;  like  a  minister  of  our  own  days  he  heaped  places 
on  his  family,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  the  same  manner. 
In  his  conversation  he  was  gross  and  indelicate ;  and  he  was 
licentious  with  respect  to  women.  He  was  profuse  aild  riot- 
ous in  hia  sty'e  of  living;  he  collected  pictures  at  a  great 
expense,  but  he  had  little  la-ste  for  literature,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  he  never  patronized  men  of  letters. 

The  construction  of  the  new  ministry  was  intrusted  to 
Pulteney.  whose  movements  are  said  to  have  been  secretly 
controlled  by  Walpoie.  The  tories  were  excludpd  from  it; 
it  was  composed  of  Newcastle  and  other  members  of  the 
Walpoie   ministry,  with  lord  Carteret,  Sandys,  and  a  few 
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others.  For  himself,  Pulteney  would  take  no  office;  a.  lie 
required  was  a  peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  and  he 
was  created  earl  of  Bath.  But  those  who  were  disappointed 
became  his  bitter  eneniies ;  he  was  charged  with  treachery 
and  corruption;  he  was  lampooned  in  ballads;  and  he  found 
himself  powerless  in  the  cabinet.  He  had  dearly  purchased 
his  triumph  over  Walpole. 

The  country  was  now  engaged  iu   a  continental    war   also. 

The  '  Silesian  War,'  that  unprincipled  attempt  of  Frederick 
H.  of  Prussia  to  rob  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  a  part  of  her 
dominions,  had  commenced  in  1741;  and  as,  by  what  waa 
termed  the  '  Pragmatic  Sanction,'  which  guarantied  the  suc- 
cession to  all  his  dominions  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  emperor 
Charles,  the  king  of  England  was  bound  to  supply  a  force 
of  12,000  men,  the  queen  now  called  on  him  to  perform  his 
engagement.  A  subsidy  of  300,000/.  had  therefore  been 
granted.  France  having  joined  the  confederacy  against  the 
queen,  a  British  army  of  16,000  men,  under  lord  Stair,  waa 
Eent  to  cooperate  with  the  Austrians  in  Flanders ;  and  the 
king  himself,  eager  for  military  glory,  joined  it  in  June, 
1743.  The  allied  forces  of  40,000  men,  on  their  march 
from  Aschaffenburg  to  Hanau,  found  themselves,  on  ap- 
proaching the  village  of  Dettingen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Main,  fronted  by  a  much  larger  French  army,  under  mar- 
shal Noailles.  Retreat  also  waa  cut  off  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  general,  and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but  a 
surrender,  when  (June  26)  the  imprudence  of  the  duke  of 
Grammont,  the  marshal's  nephew,  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  fighting,  and  the  French  were  forced  to  cross  the  Main, 
with  a  loss  of  from  5000  to  6000  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken ;  that  of  the  allies  amounted  to  about  2000.  The 
king  of  England,  though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  had  shown 
all  the  fire  and  heroism  of  youth. 

France  and  England  were  not  at  war  as  yet,  but  the  next 
year  (1744)  they  mutually  declared  it.  In  the  spring  of 
1745  a  numerous  French  army  under  marshal  Sase,  but  in 
which  the  king  and  dauphin  were  present,  laid  siege  to 
Tournaj.  The  allies,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  son 
of  the  king  of  England,  advanced  to  its  relief.  Though 
their  numbers  were  much  inferior,  it  waa  resolved  to  attack 
the  French,  who  were  posted  near  the  village  of  Fontenoy. 
The  action  began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  (Aprd  30  )  The 
British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  advanimg  under  a  tre- 
mendous fire,  drove  the  French  beyond  their  Imes,  but  the 
Dutch  failed  on  tlie  left.     Some  errors  were  committed  by 
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Llie  English  commanclers;  Saxe  brought  up  his  reserve  ;  the 
English  were  environed  ;  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  was 
poured  on  them  from  all  parts,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  French  purchased 
their  victory  by  a  loss  of  men  nearly  equal,  but  they  tecame 
masters    of   Tournay,    Ghent,    Bruges,    Ostend,    and    other 

For  many  years  the  Pretender  had  been  treated  with  neg- 
lect by  the  continental  powers,  but  now  the  French  cabinet 
resolved  to  use  him  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  and  perhaps  causing  a  revolution  in  England,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  discontent  and  very  few  troops.  Aa 
the  Jacobite  spirit  was  still  vigorous  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  it  was  determined  to  commence  in  that  part.  The 
Pretender  himself  being  old  and  infirm,  the  task  of  contend- 
ing for  the  British  crown  was  committed  to  his  son,  prince 
Charles  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Young  Chevalier.  He 
sailed  from  France  (July  i4)  in  a  small  frigate,  attended  by 
the  marquess  of  Tuilibardine  arid  some  Scottish  and  Irish 
adventurers,  and  reached  thp  Western  Isles,  whence  he 
passed  over  to  the  Highlands,  and  being  joined  by  several 
of  the  clans,  he  raised  his  standard  at  Glensinnen,  (Aug. 
19.)  Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  having 
marched  with  his  troops  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  capital 
and  the  southern  counties  defenceless,  the  Chevalier  made 
a  rapid  march  to  Perth,  where  his  father  was  proclaimed 
king :  he  then  advanced  to  Dundee,  passed  the  Forth  near 
Stirling;  Edinburgh  opened  her  gates,  and  betook  up  his 
abode  in  Holy  rood-house,  the  ancient  palace  of  his  fathers. 
Cope,  having  embarked  liis  troops  at  Aberdeen,  landed  at 
Dunbar,  where  he  was  joined  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
which  had  retired  from  Edinburgh,  His  force  was  now 
about  3000  men,  and  he  was  advancing  towards  the  capital, 
when  at  the  village  of  Preston-pans  (Sept.  31)  he  was  at- 
Kaciied  early  in  the  morning  by  thti  Chevalier,  at  the  head 
of  between  2000  and  aOOO  of  the  clansmen.  The  rout  of 
the  iting's  troops  was  instantaneous  and  complete;  the  dra- 
goons fled  ;  the  infantry  were  all  killed  di  taken;  ^e  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

The  Chevalier  had  been  joined  by  some  of  the  nobility, 
such  as  lords  Nairn,  Strathallan,  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino, 
and  Pitsligo,  and  lords  Elcho  and  Ogilvie,  the  sons  of  (he 
earls  of  Wemys  and  Airlie,  but  they  were  none  of  them 
of  any  weight   in   the    country.     The  unprincipled  Simon 
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Frazer,  lord  Lovat,  was  a  man  of  more  influence ;  hat  all 
tile  great  nobiliij  and  most  potent  heads  of  clans  n  nained 
Tiiiibful  to  the  government.  The  presbyteriana  were  to  a 
man  m  favor  of  the  lioose  of  Brunswick.  The  Jacobite 
party  in  England  were  pe  fecily  '  ictve  the  ki  gdm  in 
general  evinced  a  strong  feel  og  of  loyalty  troops  we  e  re 
called  from  Flanders;  the  Do  cl  f  rn  shed  as  bo  d  by 
treaty,  6000  men  ;  the  train  b  d  we  e  a  ayeJ  a  d  olun 
leer  corps  were  ibrmed. 

The  adventurer,  whose  lorces  d  d  ut  exceed  5000  e 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  u  Engla  d  As  Ne  v  stle  w  a 
occupied  by  general  Wade,  he  euteri-d  it  by  the  west  border, 
(Nov.  6.)  Carlisle  surrendered.  He  pushed  on  rapidly,  for 
he  was  assured  that  a  French  force  would  be  landed  on  the 
south  coast.  At  Manchester  (29th)  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  He  thence  marched  to  Derby, 
(Dec  4,)  but  here  bis  progress  terminated.  He  found,  to 
his  mortification,  that  few  had  joined  him,  that  there  were 
two  armies  superior  to  his  own  iu  his  rear,  and  thai,  though 
he  might  possibly  defeat  the  train-bands  and  other  troops 
under  the  royal  standard  on  Finohley-common  and  enter 
the  capital,  ultimate  defeat  must  await  him.  The  word  was 
given  to  return,  (6lh;)  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
royal  commanders,  he  reached  Carlisle  without  loss,  (19th.) 
Leaving  there  his  English  adherents,  he  hastened  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  levied  heavy  contributions.  He  finally  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Perth ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  eail  of 
Cromarty  with  2000  men,  and  some  others,  he  laid  siege  to 
Stiriing-castie,  General  Hawley  advanced  from  Edinburgh 
to  its  relief.  At  Falkirk  (Jan.  17,  1746)  he  was  attacked 
and  routed  by  the  insurgents,  with  a  loss  of  about  three 
hundred  men.  At  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  under 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  rebels  raised  the  siege,  and 
the  duke  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till 
April.  As  the  enemy  was  at  Inverness,  he  crossed  the  Spey 
and  advanced  to  Nairn;  learning  there  that  the  Chevalier 
was  at  Oulloden,  about  nine  miles  distant,  he  prepared  for 
battle.  On  reaching  that  place  next  day,  (Apr.  16,)  he 
found  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of  4000,  prepared  to  en- 
gage hia  far  superior  force.  The  battle  commenced  at  one 
o'clock,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  rebels  were  driven  otf  the 
field.  Orders  had  been  issued  to  give  no  (juarter,  yet  the 
loss  of  the  vanquished  in  killed  and  wounded  did  .  ot  exceed 
laOO  men.  The  victory  was  tarnished  by  a  cruelty  dis- 
oraceful  to  the  duke  and  his  cause:  numbers  of  ii 
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lord  Loiat  {thit  veteran  in  mi(|uity)  were  tried  for  higl»- 
treason  and  convicted  Cromarty  was  pardoned  the  others 
were  beheaded  the  list  instances  of  de<.apitation  m  England 
About  fifty  persons  (most  of  them  officers)  were  executed  in 
England  and  more  than  double  that  number  in  S*,otiand 
The  hope'  of  the  esiled  family  were  now  at  an  end  the 
feelings  of  the  British  nation  hod  been  fairly  tested  and 
their  claims  had  been  rejected  Henceforth  Jacobitism  b^ 
came  merely  a  name  only  expressive  ot  discontent  with  the 
government 

Since  the  resignation  of  Walpole  the  prime  minister  had 
been  the  able  lord  Carteret  now  earl  of  Granvdle  but  in 
the  end  oi  ihe  yen  1744  he  had  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  his  colleagues  the  dike  ot  Newcastle  and  his  brother, 
Heiri  Pelhim  The  new  mmistiy  of  which  Pelham  was 
the  head  was  called  the  Broad  Bottom  as  it  included  all 
parties  tones  as  well  as  whigs  William  Pitt  alreadj  dis- 
tinguished and  soon  to  be  glor  ous  now  took  office  for  the 
nrst  time  as  paymaster  of  the  forces  The  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland  was  conferred  on  the  accomplished  earl  of  Ches- 
terfield 

In  the  year  174S  a  general  pence  was  Mt^ned  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle  France  and  England  remaining  as  they  were 
the  house  of  Austria  losing  the  king  of  Prussia  being  the 
onh  real  gamer  The  English  had  m  the  preceding  )ear 
sustained  their  naval  reputition  h-\  two  victories  but  on 
each  occasion  they  were  superior  in  force  Admirah  An~on 
and  Warren  (May  1)  engaoed  the  sq^uadron  of  M  De  a  Ton- 
quiere  and  took  after  a  gallant  action  ill  the  ships  of  the 
enemy.     For  this  service  Anson  was  raised  to  the  peerage^ 
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and  Warren  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Admiral  Hawl« 
likewise  defeated  (Oct.  14)  the  French  admiral  De  I'Eten 
deur,  and  took  e's  ships  of  the  line.  The  order  of  the  Batli 
was  conferred  oi  this  gallant  officer  also. 

A  few  years  of  peace  easued,  during  which  England  lost 
bj  death  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  and  the  minister  Mr. 
Pelham,  The  prince  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year  when  he 
died,  of  a  pleurisy,  (Mar.  20,  1751.)  and  his  eldest  son 
George,  a  minor,  became  the  heir-apparent.  Mr.  Pelham 
died  in  March,  1754,  sincerely  regretted  by  the  king  and 
people,  OS  an  able,  upright,  and  honorable  minister.  His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  of  far  inferior  abili- 
ies,  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  administration. 

Among  the  bills  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Pelham, 
may  be  noticed  that  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
This  had  been  done  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  pope  Greg- 
ory Xm.,  but  the  English  were  too  zealous  protestants  to 
adopt  a  papal  improvement,  and  they  continued  to  begin 
the  year  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  were  always  eleven  days 
behind  in  their  reckoning.  It  was  now  directed  that  the 
year  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  (hat  the  day 
after  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  should  be  caileJ  the  14th. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1752,  the  British  Museum  was  formed; 
the  collection  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Harleian  manuscripts, 
and  the  Cottonian  and  Westminster  libraries  being  pur- 
chased by  the  nation. 

The  original  cause  of  the  general  war  which  ensued  was 
the  extensive  designs  of  the  French  in  America.  The  Brit- 
ish colonies,  by  their  charters,  were  granted  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  the  French,  who  had 
settled  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  or  on  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  south  of  them,  denied  their  claims,  insisting  that 
their  natural  boundary  was  the  range  of  mountains  running 
within  150  or  200  miles  of  the  east  coast;  and  they  formed 
a  grand  plan  of  connecting  their  provinces  of  Canada  in  the 
north,  and  Louisiana  in  the  south,  by  a  chain  of  forts,  and 
thus  cutting  the  English  off  from  the  great  lakes,  and  from 
the  valkys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  British  government  being  disregarded  both  in  America 
and  at  the  TujUeriea,  orders  wer'  sent  out  to  the  colonies  to 
employ  force,  and  an  expedition  under  major  Washington  of 
Virginia  proceeded  to  the  Ohio,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  a  superior  force  of  French  and  Indians,  (1754.) 

Early  in  the  next  year  (1755)  general  Braddock  wai?  sen! 
out  to  America  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  act  against  the 
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French  on  the  Ohio,  He  was  joined  by  the  provincials  un- 
der Washington ;  but  he  held  them  in  utter  contempt,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  advite  of  their  sagacious  leader 
respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  the  woods  of 
America.  He  moved  on  as  heedlessly  as  if  he  was  march* 
ing  over  the  plains  of  Germany,  till  one  day  at  noon,  (July 
9,)  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  the  war-whoop 
assailed  their  ears,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  on  their  front 
and  flank.  The  enemy  was  unseen ;  instead  of  trying  to 
dislodge  them  from  their  covert,  Braddock,  as  if  engaged 
with  a  regular  army,  sought  only  to  make  his  men,  who  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  form  again ;  at  length  he  was  mortal- 
ly wounded ;  the  regular  troops  then  turned  and  fled ;  the 
provincials  formed  ihe  rear,  and  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion, Washington  displaying  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  vet- 
eran commander. 

During  this  summer  the  French  received  a  check  from 
general  Johnson  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George,  but  the  next 
year  (1756)  they  succeeded  in  taking  Fort  Oswego  on  Lalte 
Ontario,  and  Fort  Wiiliacn-Henry  on  Lake  George,  and  they 
thus  obtained  the  command  of  the  whole  range  of  the  lakes 

In  1756  a  general  war  commenced.  It  was  named  the 
'  Seven  Years'  War  '  from  its  duration,  and  it  presented  the 
hitherto  unesampled  appearance  of  a  strict  union  between 
the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  supported  by  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Their  opponents  were  England  and  Prussia, 
wliom  community  of  interest  united ;  France  aiming  at  the 
depression  of  the  former,  Austria  seeking  to  recover  Silesia 
from  the  latter. 

War  was  formally  declared  against  France  by  England  in 
the  month  of  May.  As  various  acts  of  hostility  had  previ- 
ously been  committed,  the  French  in  iheir  manifesto  loudly 
complained  of  British  perfidy ;  but  France  had  already  com- 
menced assembling  an  extensive  array  and  flotilla  on  her 
northern  coast,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  I'he  English 
ministry  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  in  use  for  the  last 
half  century,  namely,  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and 
a  body  of  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops  was  brought  over. 
Bat  while  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  thus  fixed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel,  it  was  ascertained  that  an  ex- 
pedition was  fitting  out  at  Toulon.  Admiral  Byng  was  de-  ' 
apatched  (Apr.  7}  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  arriving  at 
Gibraltar,  he  learned  that  a  French  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of 
the  line  under  M.  De  la  Galissoni^re,  with  transports  carry- 
ing 15  000  troops,  had  reached  Minorca,  and  were  besieging 
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the  castle  of  St.  Philip.  Byng,  when  joined  by  the  ships  al 
Gibraltar,  had  a  squadron  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  from  contrary  winds  it  took  him  ten  days  to 
reach  Minorca.  The  British  flag  was  etill  flying  on  St 
Philip's  castle,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  general 
Biakeney,  and  next  day  (May  19)  the  French  fleet  was  seen 
to  the  south-east.  At  noon  on  the  following  day,  Byng,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  wind,  made  the  signal  to  engage, 
and  admiral  West,  who  commanded  the  van,  closed  with  the 
eaemy ;  but  Byng,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  line  >f 
battle  according  to  the  tactics  of  those  times,  did  not  support 
him,  and  the  French  admiral  bore  away  toward  evening,  and 
was  out  of  sight  next  morning.  In  a  council  of  war,  it  was 
resolved  to  return  to  GibraJtai  to  refit ;  the  French  fleet  then 
resumed  its  station  off  the  island,  Biakeney  finally  (June 
18)  surrendered  on  most  honorable  terms,  and  Minorca  was 
thus  lost  to  England. 

A  letter  of  Galissoniere,  communicated  to  the  Spanish 
resident  at  London,  gave  the  first  account  of  Byng's  action 
in  England.  Without  looking  beyond  the  Frenchman's  gas- 
conade, the  ministry  forthwith  despatched  admirals  Hawke 
and  Saunders  to  supersede  Byng  and  West,  and  send  them 
home  under  arrest  The  public  indignation  rose  to  a  great 
height;  Byng  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  all  the  great  towns,  and 
his  seat  in  Hertfordshire  was  attacked  by  a  mob.  When  it 
was  known  that  Minorca  was  Sost,  various  addresses  from  the 
city  of  London  and  other  places,  calling  for  justice  on  the 
culpable,  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  the  timid  ministers 
did  all  in  their  power  to  shift  the  odium  from  themselves 
and  place  it  on  the  unfortunate  admiral. 

Byng  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  was 
forthwith  made  a  clcee  prisoner,  and  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  capital.  He  was  confined  in  Greenwich-hos- 
pital, the  brutal  governor  of  which,  admiral  Townshend,  shut 
him  up  in  one  of  the  garrets,  with  only  a  deal  table  and 
chair  in  it,  and  had  the  windows  and  even  the  chimney  se- 
cured witli  iron  bars,  as  if  the  prisoner  would  attempt  an 
escape. 

While  Jtyng  lay  in  confinement,  the  press  was  occupied  in 
attacking  or  defending.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lent  the  aid 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  cause  of  the  admiral,  while  the 
hireling  pen  of  David  Mallet  (a  writer  of  all  work)  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ministry  to  exasperate  the  public  against  him. 
A  change  of  adm In ■  miration  took  place,  but  this  did  not 
wfect  the  condition    'f  Byng,     He  was  brought  before   a 
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court-martial  on  board  the  St.  George,  at  Portsmouth, 
(Deo.  28,)  and  afler  a  long  trial  it  was  deterroined  that  he 
fell  under  a  part  of  the  12th  Article  of  War,  in  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
and  assist  those  of  his  majesty.  The  penalty  of  this  article 
was  death,  but  the  court,  acquitting  him  of  cowardice  or 
disaffection,  strongly  recommended  him  to  mercy.  But  the 
lords  of  tbe  admiralty,  in  their  application  to  the  king,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  his  mercy,  stated  thi^  the  court  doubted 
the  legality  of  the  sentence,  (which  they  did  not :)  the  ease 
was  referred  to  the  judges,  who  decided  that  it  was  legal. 
The  lords  of  the  admiralty  were  therefore  obliged  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  his  execution 

At  noon  on  the  appointed  day,  (Mar  14,)  Byng,  having 
taken  leave  of  his  friends,  came  on  the  quarter-deck ,  lie 
hinded  a  paper  to  a  friend,  sat  down  on  a  chair,  bandaged 
his  own  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  marines,  and  dropped 
dead,  pierced  by  five  bullets,  the  whole  transaction  having 
occupied  only  three  minute'* 

Tl  ere  never  was  a  sentence  more  rigorous,  if  not  unjust, 
thdn  tliat  eiecuted  on  Byng,  who  was  evidently  nacrifaced  to 
political  e\pediency,  to  divert  the  popular  clamor  from  a 
titnid  minisitry  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thiit  the  minister 
at  th]-.  time  should  have  been  Mr  Pitt 

Chmges  of  a  eurioiis  nature  had  m  fiat  been  of  late 
taking  place  m  the  administration  When  in  November, 
17.55,  the  address  was  moved  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  concluded  subsidiary 
treaties  with  Russia  aud  Hesse  Cassel,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge  opposed  it.  The  former  showed  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  defend  Hanover  at  a  ruinous  expense,  and  main- 
tained that  the  war  ought  to  be  solely  a  naval  one,  and  he 
spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  he  electorate.  Pitt, 
Legge,  and  G.  Grenville  were  therefore  dismissed,  (20th,) 
and  .1.  Grenville  resigned.  Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary,  was  then 
almost  the  sole  stay  of  the  ministry,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
being  merely  the  ostensible  head.  When  the  loss  of  Minor- 
ca had  exasperated  the  nation,  a  change  of  ministry  became 
unavoidable,  and  in  November,  1756,  Pitt  returned  triumjih- 
antly  to  office  as  principal  secretary  of  state;  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  being  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Legge  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  But  though  Pitt  delivered  and 
supported  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  asking  for 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  Hanover,  he 
could  not  conciliate  the  court,  and  in  April,  1757,  he  and 
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Legge  were  unceremoniously  dismissed,  and  F(K  regainea 
the  ascendant.  But  petitions  were  poured  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  national  feeling  in  favor  of  Pitt  was  so  un- 
equivocally manifested,  that  Fox  wonld  not  venture  to  resist 
it.  Pitt  and  Legge  therefore  resumed  their  staliona,  New- 
castle became  once  more  the  nominal  chief,  and  Fos  ot>- 
tained  the  lucrative  post  of  pnjmasler  of  the  forces.  A] 
opposition  in  parliapient  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Pitt  had  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  war. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  eminently  unsuccessful. 
A  powerful  expedition  sent  in  September  against  Rochelbrt, 
under  sir  Edward  Hawke  and  sir  John  Mordaunt,  proved  a 
total  failure,  'i  he  chief  lilame  was  laid  on  the  general,  but 
a  court-martial  acquitted  him.  He  had  done  nothing  at  all ; 
poor  Byng  had  only  not  done  his  utmost ;  yet  how  different 
their  fates!  In  Germany,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  llit 
head  of  40,000  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers, 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  French  between  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  actually  capitulated  at  Closler-Seven, 
and  (he  electorate  was  thus  given  up  to  the  French.  In 
America  the  marquess  De  llontcalm,  governor  of  Cana- 
da, had  taken  Fort  William-Henry,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
George,  and  thus  obtained  the  command  of  the  entire  range 
of  the  lakes. 

The  following  year  (1758)  the  tide  of  war  began  to  turn 
in  favor  of  England.  Admiral  Boscawen  and  general  Am- 
herst took  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  in  America.  On  tlie 
coast  of  Africa  the  French  settlements  at  the  Senegal  and 
Goree  were  also  reduced.  Another  of  those  expeditions  to 
which  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  attached  was  sent  to  the  north 
coast  of  France;  it  took  Cherbourg  and  de.itroyed  the  har- 
bor and  shipping;  but  it  failed  at  St.  Malo.  This  expedi- 
lion,  in  which  the  cost  was  great  and  the  damage  done  to 
the  enemy  trifling,  was  not  unaptly  styled  '  A  scheme  to 
break  windows  with  guineas.' 

The  year  1759  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  naval 
and  military  annals  of  England.  Admiral  Boscawen,  who 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  blockadintr 
the  port  of  Toulon,  being  obliged  to  retire  to  Gibraltar  for 
water  and  repairs,  the  Toulon  fleet  under  M.  De  la  Clue 
came  out  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  the  Straits. 
They  succeeded  in  their  object ;  but  they  were  descried 
off'  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  Boscawen,  though  he  did  not 
hear  of  it  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and  most  of  hia  shipi 
had  their  topmasts  struck  and  sails  unbent,  by  great  eser 
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ions  got  to  sei  bj  tpn  that  njghl  Nea  day  (Aug  10)  he 
c.im(  lip  «iih  them  and  took  one  ihip  anil  the  folljwing 
(i.H  iff  die  hay  jf  LdgO'i  he  desfrojel  the  admin!  a  ship, 
the  Ocean  and  three  others  Sir  Edviard  Hawke  had  dur- 
m^T  the  summer  and  aQtumn  blockaded  the  port  ol  Brest 
In  November  (*)th)  a  violent  gile  ol  wind  having  forced  him 
to  tdke  shelter  at  Torbay  the  French  admiral  M  De  Caa- 
li\ii>,  toob  the  opportunity  to  come  out  but  that  very  day 
(I4fh)  the  English  fleet  siiled  irom  Torbay  and  admnai 
Hawke  on  learning  that  the  French  werp  at  sea,  neiit  in 
pir-uit  ot  them  On  the  20fh  thev  were  teen  in  pursuit  of 
&a  Engl  sh  sqiiidron  which  had  been  stationed  in  Q,uiberon 
biv  1  he  action  oomnienced  at  h<tlfpast  two  and  in  this 
J  d  the  following  day  sn  ot  the  enemy  a  ships  were  dp 
stroypd  the  remamder  escaping  iiito  the  Vddiue  and  to 
Elo  he  fort  ^ 

Bit  It  was  in  America  that  the  greatest  triumph  wis 
ichipvid  G  nrri!  Amherst  hiving  takin  the  tiel  1  the 
Trend  nban  loned  the  lort=  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
lu  the  laUes  at  nis  approanh  and  that  of  Niagara  was  taken 
by  geneial  Johnson  A  plan  had  been  firmed  for  the  in- 
(TiiOQ  and  conquest  of  Canada  by  three  simultaneoua  expe 
ditioiM  which  were  to  meet  under  the  walls  of  Qurbe  b  it 
Vmherst  thought  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  advance  and 
onlj  one  of  them  appeared  before  ih  it  city  This  was  the 
one  from  Cape  Breton  the  fleet  being  commanded  by  ad  niril 
biundprs  the  troops  by  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  an  ofiicer 
thiugh  young  of  high  reputation  It  reached  its  deslina- 
tun  on  the  26th  of  June,  but  found  the  French  army  so  ad- 
vantageously posted  that  success  seemed  very  dubious. 

The  city  of  Quebec  stands  on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
rock,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  behind 
it  is  the  ri»er  St.  Charles,  between  which  and  that  of  Mont- 
niorenci,  his  rear  defended  by  dense  woods,  Montcalm  lay 
encamped  with  10,000  men. 

An  attack  on  the  French  camp  having  failed,  (July  31,) 
the  English  lay  for  some  time  inactive,  and  the  mind  of  their 
gallant  general  was  deeply  depressed.  At  length  he  formed 
the  daring  project  of  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham  (as  the 
rocky  plain  on  which  the  city  stands  is  named)  at  its  further 
extremity.  The  troops  were  therefore  landed  in  the  night, 
(Sept.  19,)  and  by  the  aid  of  the  projecting  rocks  and  trees 
they  attained  the  summit  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  (13th.) 
Montcalm  instantly  led  back  his  troops  to  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  a  smart  engagement  ensued      In  the  action  both 
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the  generals  were  mottallj  wounded.  Wolfe,  as  he  lay  ex- 
piring, hearing  the  cry  of  "They  fly,  they  fly  I"  asked, 
"  Who  fly  1.  "  On  being  told  the  French,  "  Then,"  said  he, 
"  I  depart  content,"  and  expired,  (iuebec  surrendered,  and 
in  the  following  year  Montreal  capitulated  to  general  Amherst, 
and  ihe  conquest  of  Canada  was  thus  completed. 

In  this  year  aiso  was  fought  (Aug.  1)  the  great  battle  of 
Minden,  in  which  the  English  infantry  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  while  the  blame  of  the  victory's  not  being  more 
complete  waa  laid  on  the  inactivity  of  lord  George  Sackville, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.  By  sentence 
of  a  court- martial  in  the  following  year  this  officer  was  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  lisi 
of  privy-councillors. 

The  British  arms  were  also  successful  at  this  iioe  in 
India,  Of  the  gvents  in  that  country  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  treat  consecutively. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1760,  George  II.  died  suddenly 
of  an  jpoplectic  fit  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  of  the 
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Many  circumstances  conspired  to  give  happy  presages  toi 
the  reign  of  the  newr  monarch.  The  fame  of  the  nation 
never  stood  so  high ;  all  danger  from  intestine  commotion 
was  at  an  end,  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  being  totally  eittinct; 
the  king  himself,  now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  English 
by  birth  and  education,  had  never  been  out  of  the  country, 
and  had  therefore  no  German  predilections.  He  was  afi"!ible 
and  polished  in  manners,  and  virtuous  and  sincerely  pious  in 
sentiments;  but  by  his  mother  and  by  lord  Bute,  a  Scottish 
nobleman  who  had  been  placed  about  him,  rather  high  no- 
lions  of  prerogative  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind. 

The  young  king  met  his  parliament  on  the  ISth  of  No- 
vember. In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  declared  hia 
resolution  of  coutimiing  the  war,  and  called  on  them  to   aii? 
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him  ill  prosecuting  it.  The  addresses  were  dutiful  and  war- 
iike  A  civil  list  of  S00,000i.  a  year  was  granted,  the  king 
allowing  parliament  to  regulate  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown.  When  the  parliament  was  prorogued  prepara 
tory  to  its  dissolution,*  (Mar.  19, 1761,)  a  partial  change  took 
place  in  the  ministry,  the  earl  of  Bute  becoming  secretarj 
of  state  in  place  of  lord  Holdernesa,  a  selfish,  wottliless  man, 
who  received  a  pension  and  the  reversion  of  a  lucrative  place 
for  his  resignation.  Mr.  Legge  was  dismissed,  and  sir  Fran- 
cis Dashwood,  a  tory,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
his  place.  It  was  the  secret  intention  of  the  court  gradu- 
ally to  form  a  tory  administration  with  lord  Bute  at  its  head. 
For  ihis,  among  other  reasons,  peace  was  desired,  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  the  great  object  of  apprehension,  could  not 
well  he  removed  while  the  war  lasted. 

The  war,  however,  was  still  prosecuted,  and  an  expedition 
under  commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson  succeed- 
ed in  taking  the  isle  of  Belleisle  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
(June  7.)  The  island  of  Dominica  in  the  West  Indies  was 
also  reduced. 

France  had  hitherto  been  a  great  sulFerer  by  the  war ;  for 
she  made  no  progress  in  Germany,  she  had  lost  her  colonies, 
and  her  commerce  had  nearly  been  destroyed.  She  was 
therefore  anxious  for  a  peace  with  England,  and  a  treaty  for 
that  purpose  was  entered  on;  but  as  she  required  that  Eng- 
land should  abandon  the  king  of  Prussia  and  make  cer- 
tain concessions  to  Spain,  Mr.  Pitt  spurned  at  the  propo- 
sals. A  treaty,  named  the  '  Family  Compact,'  had  been  se- 
cretly arranged  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid, 
where  Charles  III.  (late  king  of  Naples,  and  the  only  able 
monarcli  that  Spain  has  possessed  since  the  days  of  Philip 
II.)  now  reigned.  It  was  signed  at  this  time,  and  Mr.  Pilt, 
who  it  is  said,  had  procured  secret  information  of  its  con- 
(e  t  vl  cl  were  !  oot  le  to  England  proposed  m  the  coun- 
c  1  to  recall  our  an  ba  sa  lor  from  Madr  d  and  to  send  a  fleet 
to  ntercept  tl  e  Sj  a  sh  galleons  But  the  majority  of  the 
couoL  1  rejected  tl  e  n  pd  ure  nffectmg  to  regard  it  as  con- 
trary to  good  pol  oy  and  to  justice  and  honor  Finding  he 
could  not  prevT  I  m  them  t!  e  1  augl  ty  m  n  ster  exclaimed, 

I  was  c-illed  to  the  adn  n  strati  n  by  tl  e  voice  of  the 

"  Dur  ng  th  s  eess  on  at  the  royal  ter-ommendal  n  tl  e  act  rf  Wil 
i  an  III  f  r  contnung  the  judges  dor  ng  tier  good  beliavior  was 
estended  qb  bj  t  the^  werel  able  to  lie  removed  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  Henceforth  thej  Imve  held  their  office  tor  life,  dam  bene  u 
gessenrU 
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people ;  to  them  I  have  always  considered  myself  accountable 
for  my  conduct ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  remain  in  a  situation 
wliich  makes  rae  responsible  for  measures  1  am  no  longer 
allowed  to  guide."  Lord  Granville,  tlie  president,  made  a 
dijjnified  and  sensible  reply.  The  secretary  repaired  to  St. 
James's,  (Oct.  5,)  and  delivered  the  seals  to  the  king,  who 
cajmly  received  them,  expressing  his  agreement  with  the 
s<:ntiments  of  the  majorily  of  the  coQucil,  but  offering  Mr. 
Pitt  auy  rewards  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  The 
minister  was  affected  ;  "  I  confeaa,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  expect  your  majesty's  displeasure.  1 
did  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding  goodness.  Par- 
don me,  sir;  it  overpowers- — it  oppresses  me."  He  burst 
into  tears. 

Mr.  Pitt  accepted  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year  for  three 
lives  and  a  peerage  for  his  wife  and  her  issue.  His  succes- 
sor in  office  was  lord  Egremont,  son  of  the  celebrated  air 
William  Wyndham.  His  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple,  re- 
tired with  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  took  place, 
(Sept.  8.)  Shortly  after,  (22d,J  the  splendid  ceremony  of 
the  coronation  was  performed  with  all  due  magnificence.  As 
both  the  king  and  queen  were  highly  moral  and  decorous 
in  their  sentiments  and  conduct,  the  court  now  assumed  an 
aspect  of  propriety  suited  to  that  of  a  serious  and  religious 

The  new  minister,  however  ansious  for  peace,  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  war  with  vigor.  As  the  intenliona 
of  Spain  were  no  longer  concealed,  war  was  formally  declared 
against  that  power,  (Jan.  4,  1762.)  A  new  change  in  the 
British  cabinet  took  place  in  the  following  month  of  May; 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  and  lord  Bute  now  occupied 
the  po't  of  which  he  was  so  covetous,  but  for  which  he  was 
utterly  unfit  and  became  the  prime  minister.  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  whose  fidgetv  temper,  vanity,  jealousy,  meanness 
of  spirit  and  disregard  ot  promises  were  the  general  topics 
of  rid  cule  had  bj  his  great  wealth,  hu  command  of  voies 
in  the  cimraons,  a  ceitam  degree  of  talent  of  his  own,  and 
the  far  superior  abi  ities  of  his  late  brother,  maintained  him- 
self in  office  wilh  hide  interruption  since  the  year  1724.  He 
now  retired  with  some  difrnity  for  though  he  had  greatly 
injured  his  private  property  by  his  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Brunswick   he  refused  a  pension  when  offered,  saying,  thai 
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'  if  he  could  he  no  longer  permitled  to  serve  his  country,  he 
Was  at  least  detennine'i  not  to  be  a  burden  to  it " 

With  that  nice  regard  to  niorahty  of  v,  hich  cron  ned  heads 
and  statesmen  have  given  so  maiij  examples  the  (.ouris  of 
France  and  Spain  ciilied  on  the  king  ot  Portugal  to  break 
throiLgh  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  honor,  and  interest,  and  join 
ill  the  confederacy  against  England  On  hih  retiisil  they 
both  declared  war  against  hiin,  and  their  troops  invaded  his 
kingdom  at  three  aevei  \i  points  The  king  called  on  Eng- 
land for  aid,  which  was  promptlj  afforded  English  troopa 
were  sent  to  Portugal,  where  the  supreme  command  waa 
given  to  the  count  De  la  Lippe  Buekeburg,  a  German  prince 
of  high  military  character,  and  the  invaders  were  speedily 
obliged  to  recroBs  the  frontiers 

An  expedition  of  considerable  magnitude,  under  lord  Al- 
uemarle  and  admiral  Pocock  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  5th  of  March.  Its  object  wa«  to  give  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Spanii^h  commerce,  its  destination  waa  the  Ildianna, 
in  the  isle  of  Cuba,  which  it  reached  on  the  6tb  of  June, 
Many  difficulties,  from  climate,  and  from  the  number  of  the 
garrison,  the  strength  of  their  defences,  and  the  gallantry  o: 
their  resistance,  impeded  the  operations  of  the  besiegers; 
but  the  abilities  of  the  comm'inders,  seconded  by  the  indom- 
itable spirit  and  courage  of  their  men,  overcime  them  all, 
and  the  town  at  length  surrendered,  {Aug  14  )  The  loss  to 
Spam  was  fourteen  swl  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  taken  or 
de&trojed  in  the  hirbor,  and  treasure  and  merchandise  to 
the  atiiuntof  3OO0  0OO/.  sterling.  This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  richest  conquest  ever  made  by  the  British  arms. 
It  was  not  however  the  only  loss  sustained  hy  Spain.  An 
expedition  from  Madras  in  India,  under  admiral  Cornish  and 
sir  William  Draper    took  Manilla,  the  caphal  of  the  Philip- 

gne  islands  All  the  public  property  was  given  up  to  the 
nglish  and  a  ransom  of  four  miilions  of  dollars  was  agreed 
to  be  piid  for  the  private  property.  Two  ships  of  the  Brit- 
ish «quadron  then  intercepted  and  took  the  Santissima  Trin- 
idad a  «hip  from  ^capttlco,  with  a  cargo  worth  three  mii- 
lioni  of  dollars  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  the 
Santa  Hermione  from  Peru,  with  treasure  on  board  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  sterling,  was  captured  off  cape  St 
Vmoent 

The  losses  of  Prance  this  year  were  the  islands  of  Mar- 
timqie  Gremdi  St  Lucia,  Tobago,  and  St,  Vincent,  in 
the  WvJt  Indies 
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Those  brilliaiil  successes  almost  turned  the  head  of  the 
nation  ;  visions  of  glory  and  wealth  floated  before  the  public 
eye;  aad  the  mercantile  interest,  always  selfish,  (bnt  what 
interest  is  not?)  clamored  loudly  for  continuing  a  war  by 
which  they  were  great  gainers.  The  ministry,  however, 
were  not  so  dazzled  ;  they  saw  that  all  the  objects  of  the 
war  were  gained,  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
humbled,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  secured ;  at  the  same  time 
the  expanse  to  Eaglatid  had  beeti.  and  would  be,  enorinuiis. 
The  overlures  of  France  for  peace  were  therefore  readily 
listened  to;  and  both  parties  being  in  earnest,  the  prelimi- 
naries were  readily  settled  at  Fontainbleau,  (Nov.  3.)  In 
Bpile  of  the  declamation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party,  they  were 
.approved  of  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
ind  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Paris.  ^Feb.  10,  1763.) 

By  this  treaty,  England  was  to  retain  all  Canada  with 
Cape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Louisiana  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  j  in  the 
West  Indies,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Tobago ;  in  Af- 
rica, Senegal.  She  was  to  receive  Minorca  in  exchange  for 
Belleisle,  and  was  secured  divers  advantages  in  India.  Spain 
ceded  to  her  the  two  Floridas,  gave  up  all  claim  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  allowed  the  English  to  cut 
logwood  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  England  restored  ail 
her  other  conquests. 

England  has  never  concluded  a  more  honorable  peace 
than  this,  and  lord  Bute  was  justified  in  declaring  that  "  bo 
wished  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb  than 
that  he  was  the  adviser  of  it."  Mr.  Pilt,  who,  great  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  had  too  violent  a  lust  for  war,  condemned 
it;  the  selfish  king  of  Prussia  exclaimed  against  it,  as  if 
England  were  bound  to  waste  her  blood  and  treasure  for  his 
aggrandizement ;  but  history  pronounces  the  '  Peace  of  Fon- 
tainbleau' an  honorable  termination  of  a  war  which  had 
added  seventy-five  millions  to  the  national  debt  of  Great 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  lord  Bute  retired 
from  office.  He  was  never  popular  ;  his  manners  were  cold 
and  repulsive ;  his  partiality  for  his  countrymen,  the  Scots, 
was  extreme  ;  and  the  outcry  against  the  peace  was  general. 
The  passing  of  a  bill  for  an  excise  on  cider  raised  the  clamor 
to  its  height.  Ho  therefore  Tesigned  a  post  for  which  he  felt 
himself  unsuited,  alleging  his  preference  for  domestic  life 
and  literary  retirement.     A  new  ministry,  with  Mr.  George 
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Greiiville  at  its  head,  was  formed.  Sir  F.  Dashwood  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  as  lord  Le  Despenser,  and  Mr 
Fox  as  lord  Holland. 

The  Grenville  ad  mi  nisi  rati  on  was  unpopular,  and  it  held 
its  power  only  two  years.  The  dispute  with  the  demagogue 
Wilkes,  which  we  shall  presently  relate,  and  the  commence- 
ment or  that  with  the  American  colonies,  are  the  events 
which  most  signalize  it.  In  1765,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
organized  a  new  ministry  on  whig  principles,  with  the  mar- 
quess of  Rockingham  at  its  head.  But  the  duke  died  that 
very  year,  (Oct.  21 ;)  the  cabinet  was  feeble  and  Qisunited; 
it  had  not  the  support  of  the  people,  and  it  soon  lost  the  fa- 
vor of  the  king.  The  following  year,  (July  12,)  his  majesty, 
by  the  advice  of  the  chancellor,  lord  Northington,  empow- 
ered Mr.  Pitt  to  form  a  ministry. 

This  great  statesman  proposed  to  place  lord  Temple  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  but  to  retain  the  appointment  of  all 
the  members  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  Lord  Temple  spurned 
at  such  limited  power,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  baffled  in  all  his  aU 
tempts  to  induce  influential  men  to  join  him,  hastily  patched 
up  a  motley  cabinet,  which  was  ingeniously  compared  by 
Mr.  Burke  to  an  inlaid  cabinet,  or  a  tessellated  pavement, 
with  "  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ; 
patriots  and  courtiers ;  king's  friends  and  republicans ;  whigs 
and  tories;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies."  The 
duke  of  Graflon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
earl  of  Shelburne  and  general  Conway  were  the  secretaries, 
lord  Camden  was  chancellor.  For  himself,  on  account  of 
his  ill  health,  Mr.  Pitt  selected  the  privy-seal,  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Chatham.  By 
accepting  a  title  he  injured  his  popularity,  and  at  length 
finding  that  he  could  not  rule  despotically  in  the  cabinet, 
and  that  measures  of  which  he  disapproved  were  adopted  in 
his  absence,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  (1768,)  and  bade  a 
fiiiai  adieu  to  office.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  the 
duke  of  Grafton  laid  down  his  power,  and  lord  North,  eldest 
son  of  the  ear!  of  Gudford,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  the 
exche()uer,  was  appointed  his  successor;  and  the  adminis- 
tfation  of  this  nobleman  lasted  for  twelve  yea-s  of  the  most 
eventful  in  English  history. 

When  the  Grenville  administration  was  fornied,  a  tremen- 
dous fire  was  opened  on  it  from  the  press.  The  most  de- 
structive battery  was  a  periodical  named  the  North  Briion, 
conducleil   by  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  member  lor  Aylesbury,  a 
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man  of  considerable  talent,  who  commenced  a  series  of  at- 
taclfs  on  tiie  persons  and  measures  of  the  ministers.  Ol 
these  they  took  nc  notice,  till  in  tlie  XLVth  number  of  his 
paper  he  assailed  the  speech  from  the  throne,  (Apr.  19, 
I  1763,)  accusing  the  king  of  having  uttered  direct  falsehoods. 
I  A  general  warrant  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  secretary 
i  of  state  to  seize  the  authors,  printers,  aud  pubiishers  of  the 
:  North  Briton,  and  their  papers,  and  bring  them  before  tlie 
eecretary.  Wilkes  was  accordingly  talten  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  On  his  application  to  the  court  of  comm,on 
i  pteas  for  a  writ  of  Habe.as  corpvs,  it  was  granted,  and  cliief- 
justice  Pratt  having  decided  that  his  privilege  of  parliament 
(which  can  only  be  forfeited  by  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace)  had  been  violated,  he  was  discharged.  The  at- 
torney-general then  commenced  proceedings  against  him  for 
a  libei,  and  Wilkes,  now  the  idol  of  the  mob,  took  every 
mode  of  courting  prosecution  Ihe  ministers  insteid  ol 
leaving  the  courts  of  law  to  deal  with  him  unwisely  brought 
the  matter  before  the  hou'>e  ol  commons  by  whom  No 
XLV.  of  the  North  Briton  n  as  voted  to  be  a  false  scindal 
ouB,  and  seditious  libel  against  the  king  ind  both  houses 
and  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman 
At  the  same  time,  as  Wilk^a  had  printed  at  a  press  m  his 
own  house  a  poem  called  an  Ess^y  on  Womin  in  which 
[as  was  commonly  asserted]  impiety  contended  with  ob- 
scenity, and  had  affixed  to  the  note''  on  it  the  name  of  bishop 
WarbuTton,  it  was  voted  m  the  house  of  lords  to  address 
bis  majesty  to  order  a  proaeculiou  against  Mr.  Wilkes  for 
breach  of  privilege  and  for  blasphemy.  It  was  very  injudi- 
ciously arranged  (hat  ihe  mover  should  be  lord  Sandwich,  a 
man  whose  own  private  character  was  any  thing  but  im- 
macuiate. 

The  question  of  privileae  was  then  tafeei.  np  in  the  house 
Of  eoraraoiis,  and  in  spite  of  tho  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  (be  court  of  common  pleas,  it 
was  decided  by  h  large  majority  that  privilege  of  parliament 
does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writers  and  publishers  of  se- 
ditious libels.  With  this  decision  the  house  of  lords  con- 
curred after  a  long  debate. 

A  riot  took  irface  wh^n  the  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the 
North  Briton ;  and  when  several  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  brought  actions  against  the  messengers,  juries 
gave  them  damages ;  Wilkes  himself  brought  actions  against 
me  two  secretaries  of  stale,  and  against  Mr.  Wood,  the  Uii 
det-sec retail^,  and  he  obtained  a  verdict  against  the  latter  foi 
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lOOOi.  and  costs.  On  this  occasion  chief-justice  Pratt  pro- 
nounced the  general  warrant  to  be  illegal,  and  a  similar  de- 
cision by  lord  Mansfield  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house ;  ho  was  tried  and  con- 
victed for  publishing  No.  XLV.  and  the  Essay  on  Woman; 
and  as  he  did  not  appear  in  court  to  receive  sentence,  he  was 
outlawed.  He  remained  in  France,  whilher  he  had  fled,  tdi 
the  duke  of  Grafton  came  into  office,  (1763,)  when  a  fawn- 
ing appficalion  which  he  made  to  thiit  r.nbleman  being  treat- 
ed with  silent  contempt,  he  boldly  came  over  on  the  eve  of 
an  election,  and  stood  for  the  city  of  London.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  favorite  of  the  rabble;  but,  prone  as  that  constit- 
uency generally  is  to  favor  demagogues,  lie  was  rejected. 
The  ministers,  instead  of  trying  to  disarm  him  by  clemency, 
or  of  crushing  him  at  once  by  putting  his  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution, rested  content  with  his  letteis  to  the  law-officers  of 
the  treasury  pledging  his  honor  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  He  forthwith  stood  for  Middlesex;  and  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority.  When  he  surrendered  himself 
he  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prison;  meantime  the 
city  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  terror  by  the  riots  of  his 
partisans. 

Tile  court  of  king's  bench  reversed  Wilkes's  sentence  of 
outlawry  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  it,  but  the  (wo 
verdicts  against  him  were  confirmed,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  two  fines  of  590/.,  and  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
Subscriptions  were  forthwith  raised  among  his  admirers  to 
pay  his  debts ;  he  received  abundance  of  presents,  and  his 
face  became  the  ornament:  of  numerous  signboards.  Soon 
after,  having  got  hold  of  a  letter  from  lord  Weymouth,  the 
secretary,  to  the  Surrey  magistrates,  approving  of  their  con- 
duet  in  putting  down  a  riot  in  St.  George'e-field's,  in  which 
some  lives  were  lost,  he  published  it  with  a  preface,  calling 
that  affair  "  a  horrid  massacre,  and  the  consequence  of  a 
hellish  project  deliberately  planned ; "  and  as,  at  the  bar  ol 
the  house,  he  claimed  the  thanks  of  his  country  for  having 
set  "that  bloody  scroll"  in  a  proper  light,  he  was  expelled 
the  house  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Middlesex. 

Wilkes  was  reelected;  but  the  house  declared  him  irr- 
capable  of  sitting  during  that  parliament.  He  was  returned 
again,  and  again  his  election  was  declared  to  be  void.  He 
stood  once  more,  and  colonel  Luttrell  who  opposed  him  was 
pronounced  to  be  duly  elected,  though  Wilkes  had  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  votes.  Wilkes  had  already  been  re* 
Tteved  by  a  subscription,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  honor- 
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ing  (he  mere  names  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  elected  him 
to  the  dignity  of  alderman.  A  political  club,  named  the 
'  Soc  etj  fof  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights,'  of  which  he  waa 
a  principal  member,  was  formed  in  1770.  He  was  lord- 
major  ill  due  course,  and  finally  obtained  the  lucrative  post 
ofcity-chamberlain. 

It  was  aho  at  this  time  that  that  most  powerful  of  political 
satirists  who  subscribed  '  Juiiius'  to  his  letters,  attacked  tlie 
king  and  his  ministers  m  the  most  envenomed  style.  Hia 
letters  now  form  a  portion  of  our  literature,  and  are  models 
in  their  class  of  compositions.  His  secret  was  never  di- 
vulged, and  ingenuity  has  long  been  exercised  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  the  real  author.  Lord  George  Germaine  and  sit 
Philip  Francis  are  those  in  whose  cases  the  strongest  appa* 
rent  proofs  have  been  given. 

At  this  period,  too,  Edmund  Burke,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
the  most  profound  and  philosophic  of  statesmen,  commenced 
his  legislative  career,  being  brought  into  parliament  by  lord 
Rockingham,  to  whom  he  was  private  secretary.  As  an 
orator  Burke  was  somewhat  ungraceful  in  manner,  but  his 
speeches  teemed  with  political  wisdom  and  sparkled  with  the 
gems  of  a  rich  imagination ;  and  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  argumentative  or  impassioned  harangues  of  his  great 
contemporaries  are  only  subjects  of  curiosity,  those  of  Burke 
are  studied,  like  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Machiavel,  as 
depositories  of  political  wisdom  and  enlarged  philosophy. 

The  names  of  general  Conway,  colonel  Barre,  sir  George 
Saville,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  others,  appear  as  able  debaters  at 
this  time.  Charles  James  Fo\,  second  son  of  lord  Holland, 
was  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  North  administra- 
tion, and  afterwards  (1772)  a  lord  of  the  treasury;  but  hav- 
ing opposed  the  sentiments  of  lord  North,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  he  forthwith  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  (1774.) 

We  are  now  arrived  at  an  event  hitherto  nearly  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  the  world,  an  event  which  every  one  in 
whose  veins  British  blood  circulates,  if  not  divested  of  kindly 
feeling,  must  deplore  —  not  thnt  in  itself  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, for  it  has  proved  advantageous  to  both  parties;  but  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  it  should  have  occurred  in  the  manner 
it  did — that  a  protracted  war,  and  not  a  friendly  and  volun- 
tary dissolution  of  the  ties  which  bound  them,  should  have 
disunited  the  parent  and  the  child  now  grown  to  maturity 
and  vigor.  But  such  a  wise  and  generous  proceeding  is,  we 
fear,  incompatible  with  human  nature  ;  and  power  is  never 
resigned  as  long  as  it  can  be  retained.     The  event  of  which 
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we  speak  is  Ihe  war  between  England  and  her  American 

The  names  of  these  colonies  are  now  so  familiar  to  every 
peraou,  that  we  hardy  need  enumerate  them.  Virginia  waa 
planted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  j  Maryland,  soon  after; 
New  England  by  the  puritans  in  that  of  Charles  I. ;  the  Car- 
oljnas  and  Pennsylvania  in  those  of  his  sons;  and  Georgia 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family.  All  these 
colonies  had  charters  from  the  crown,  empowering  them  to 
hold  legislative  assemblies,  elect  officers,  and  letj  taxes  for 
domestic  pnrposea.  Tlieir  governors  were  sent  out  from 
England,  and  the  mother  country  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade.  Being  masters  of  a  rich  and  boundless  soil,  and 
aided  by  large  emigrations,  the  colonies  increased  rapidly  in 
population,  and  they  had  attained  to  the  number  of  three 
millions  when  dissension  arose  between  them  and  the  moth- 
er country. 

Wiieu  air  Robert  Walpole  waa  foiled  in  his  project  of  an 
excise  on  tobacco,  tho  governor  of  Virginia  proposed  to  him 
lo  lay  a  tax  on  the  American  colonies;  but  that  able  states- 
nnn  shrewdly  replied,  "You  see  I  have  Old  England  against 
ne  already  ;  do  you  think  that  I  can  wish  to  set  New  Eng- 
land against  me  too?"  and  the  plan  was  thought  of  no  more. 
Now,  however,  the  king  himself,  or  those  by  whom  he  was 
secretly  actuated,  revived  it;  and  his  majesty  proposed  it  to 
Mr.  Greni'ille  in  1764,  and,  on  his  hesitation,  gave  him  (he 
option  of  resignation  or  bringing  it  forward  in  parliament. 
The  minister  then  promised  compliance,  and  a  resolution 
was  proposed  by  him,  which  passed  the  commons,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  impose  certain  sTAMp-duties  on  the 
colonies,  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue.  He  postponed 
the  bill  for  this  measure  till  the  next  session,  in  order  to  give 
the  colonies  an  opportunity  of  petitioning  against  it  if  they 
thought  fit,  or  of  offering  an  equivalent.*' 

*  [Aa  some  of  the  earlier  oiroumstancea  which  preceded  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Btamp-toi  had  a  great  influence  in  ejtoiting  a  apirif  of  com- 
plaint and  disgustin  the  minds  of  the  coloniea  towaids  the  conduct  of 
the  mother  country,  it  may  Iw  well  to  make  some  brief  allusion  to 
these  oitoumstances. 

For  some  time  before  and  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1755,i 
a  considerable  intecconrse  had  been  carried  on  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  and  French  colonies;  consisting  of  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Uritain,  iinpnrted  by  the  former  and  sold  to  the  latter,  by  whreh  the 
iiri''"!!  P  'lonlcB  acquired  gold  and  silver,  and  were  enabled  to  make 
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Tile  colonists  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
cliim  of  the  Britisti  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  those  who 
wcie  not  Represented  iti  it  Vi  hen  it  waa  urged  that  Ainencn 
hhould  contribute  her  share  to  the  general  burdens  of  the 
en  pile,  and  that  the  late  expensive  war  had  been  entered 
into  chiefly  on  her  account,  they  replied,  that  she  never  hid 
been  biickward,  and  that  in  the  last  war  her  exertions  h^d 
been  so  fir  bpyond  her  ineaos  that  Vdrioua  sums  amounting 
m  the  whole  to  nearly  two  millions,  had  been  voted  by 
pirhameiit  to  the  several  colonies  to  indemnify  them,  and 
that  they  were  stii!  in  debt  to  about  the  same  amount 
1  hey  added,  that  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  her  right  to 
regulate  which  they  did  not  deny,  was  the  propei  lompen- 

emittanoes  to  the  mother  eonntry.  The  trade  thus  earriei.  on,  how- 
ever, thaush  it  might  be  an  immediate  source  of  gain  to  some,  waa, 
undnubtedly,  injurious  in  many  respects  to  tlie  increase  of  (he  comnisr- 
cial  impurtance  Doth  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  motbeF  country.  It  was, 
indeed,  at  the  time,  a  cimtrabaad  tnulc,  being  expressly  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  the  Jfimigation-act,  by  wliich  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies 
with  foreign  ports  was  regulated.  *  On  account,  however,  of  the  ira- 
aiediate  advantages  which  were  found  in  this  mode  of  trade,  it  had, 
though  contraband,  been  long  winked  at;  but,  at  the  period  named, 
some  new  regulations  were  adopted,  by  which  it  was  almost  destroyed. 
In  1764,  this  tiade  was  in  some  degree  legalized,  but  under  circum- 
stances that  bioDghl  no  relief  to  the  colonists ;  for  it  was  loaded  with 
such  enormous  duties  as  were  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  the  niOBeys  arising  &om  these  duties  ^ould  be  paid  into 
tlie  receipt  of  his  majesty's  exonequer,  (here  to  be  entered  ee[mratel¥, 
and  reserved,  to  be  disposed  of  by  parliament  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  detending,  protecting,  and  securing  America. 
Till  that  act  passed,  no  act  avowedly  for  the  parpose  of  revenue,  and 
with  the  ordiniuy  title  and  recital  of  such,  was  to  be  found  in  the  pat- 
liamentarr  statute-book  relating  to  America.  The  wording  of  it  made 
the  colonies  fear  that  the  parliament  would  go  on  in  charging  them 
._:.u  _.._.   . ... i.__.j    __:.<.__.,. rt  of  such  military 


with  such  taiLes  as  they  pleased,  i 

force  as  they  should  ^mk  proper.  a,i^  ,a^„  ».«i  uit,  tu-^,^  ^.okuo^u^ 
because  the  moneys  arising  frram  the  duties  it  irapoaed  were  arilered  to 
be  paid  in  specie,  rnd  regulationB  were  adopt'-d  against  colonial  paper 
money.    The  methods  adopted  for  securing  the  c^lection  of  these  du- 

trary  to  the  spirit  of  tiie  British  constitution,  *  That  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  should  be  cramped,  and  that  too  in  a  way  which  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constituUon  itself,  was  a  frailfuT  source  of 
declamation  and  complaint;  but  these  murmurtngs  would  have  erapo 
rated  in  woids,  had  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  no  further  innovation 
In  ITM,  however,  ^s  stated  in  the  text,  the  propCisition  was  made  of 
raising  from  flie  colonies  an  effitient  revenue,  by  direct  iTUmnal  taxes 
laitf  by  aoEhorltj' of  parliament.-  J.  T.  S.] 
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sation  to  the  mother  country.  These  argumenla,  howe.er, 
were  of  no  effect ;  the  Stamp-act,  though  strongly  opposed 
by  general  Conway  and  colonel  Barre,  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  (March  22.)  Its  arrival  in  America  caused  corn- 
motiocB  in  the  principal  towns,  and  spread  discontent  through 
the  colonies.  A  general  congress  met  at  New  York  to  draw 
up  petitions  ;  resolutions  were  entered  into  not  to  use  stamps, 
or  to  import  goods  from  England  ;  it  was  even  resolved  to 
Stop  exports  as  well  as  imports ;  and  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactures. 

The  Rookinoham  administration  repealed  the  stamp-act, 
mm ;}  but  by  a  declaratory  bill  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies 
was  asserted.  The  southern  colonists  in  general  were  now 
content,  but  the  people  of  New  fingiand  stjil  murmured. 
In  1767  a  bill  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  glass,  tea, 
paper  and  painters'  colors,  imported  into  America;  these, 
however,  were  all  taken  off,  (1770,)  except  that  on  tea.  But 
when  the  East  India  Company  sent  their  ships  to  the  porta 
of  America,  (1773,)  they  were  not  allowed  fo  land  their 
cargoes;  and  at  Boston,  a  party  of  men  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians  went  on  board  of  them,  broke  open  the  chests,  and 
fluns  the  tea  into  the  sea.  When  intelligence  of  this  violent 
proceeding  reached  England,  (1774,)  the  legislature  passed 
bills  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for  belter  regulating 
the  government  of  Maasachussetts-bay.  The  people  of  that 
state  forthwith  entered  into  a  '  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant'  to  suspend  all  intercourse  with  Great  Briiam  till  those 
acts  should  be  repealed.  The  collecting  of  arms  and  stores, 
and  the  military  training  of  the  young  men,  which  had  been 
already  commenced,  now  went  on  with  redoubled  activity. 
At  length,  (Sept.  5.)  the  celebrated  congress  of  deputies  from 
all  the  provinces  met  at  Philadelphia.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  king,  addresses  to  the  people  of  England  and 
the  Canadians,  and  a  declaration  approving  of  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Every  clear-sighted  statesman  must  have  been  long  aware 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  alternative  between  war  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  independence.  Lord  North 
very  properly  resolved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  returns  proved  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  resolved  not  to  part  with 
the  supremacy  over  the  colonies  without  a  struggle.  Mr. 
Burke  in  vain  brought  forward,  (March  22,  1775,)  and 
enforced  with  all  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  his  thirteen 
articles  for  restoring  tranquillity.  The  die  was  cast,  and  era 
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these  articles  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  hostilities  la^  soTOt 
luenced 

0[i  the  19th  of  April,  general  Gage,  who  commanded 
at  Boston,  learning  that  the  provincials  had  collected  a 
quantity  of  stores  at  Concord,  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
troops  to  seize  them.  At  a  place  named  Lexington,  on  the 
way,  they  found  the  militia  drawn  up  (o  oppose  them  ;  they 
drove  them  off,  and  proceeded  to  Concord,  where  they  ac- 
complished their  object ;  but  on  their  way  back  they  were 
greatly  galled  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans  from  liouses  and 
from  behind  walls  and  hedges.  They  had  65  men  killed 
and  180  wounded  ;  the  provincials  50  killed  and  38  wounded. 
Soon  aller  the  militia  assembled  to  the  number  of'30,OI}0  at 
Cambridge,  and  blockaded  Boston.  On  thenight  of  the  16th 
of  June  they  threw  up  some  entrenchments  on  an  eminence 
in  Charlestown  overlooking  that  town ;  the  British  advanced 
next  day  to  drive  them  from  it,  and,  though  they  suffered 
severely  from  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  provincials,  they 
succeeded  in  their  object.* 

The  congress  meantime  had  reassembled,  (May  10.) 
They  again  drew  up  a  petition  and  addresses  expressing 
the  strongest  desire  for  accommodation,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  all  possible  measures  for  continuing  the  contest. 
Tlie  man  on  whom  they  fixed  their  choice  for  commander- 
in-chief  of  their  forces  was  George  Washington,  of  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  He  accepted  that 
post  of  honor  and  danger;  and,  on  joining  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men, 
ill  appointed  and  undisciplined.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
forces  of  Gage  were  inferior  in  number,  and  his  temper 
unenterprising;  and  his  successor,  general  Howe,  'also  re- 
mained inactive.  By  fitting  out  armed  cruisers,  the  Amer- 
icans succeeded  in  intercepting  much  of  the  stores  and  sup- 
plies destined  for  the  troops  in  Boston. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  provincial,''  had  conceived 
the  daring  design  of  invading  Canada.  They  reduced  the 
forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  while  one  force, 
under  general  Montgomery,  advanced  and  took  Montreal, 
anothei,  under  colonel  Arnold,  made  its  way  through  the 
wildcrne.ss  to  Cluebec,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  former, 
(Dec.  },)and  the  city  was  besieged.  An  assault  was  at- 
tempted, (31  Bt,)  in  which  Montgomery  was  killed  and  Arnold 
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severely  wounded,  but  he  still  kept  up  a  olockade.  He  was 
reiiifurced  in  the  spring,  but  was  eventually  driven  out  of 
the  province  by  general  Carleion.  On  this  occasion,  captain 
Foraier,  who  had  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  released 
tliein,  Arnold  engaging  that  an  equal  number  of  the  royal 
troops  should  be  returned ;  but  the  congress  broke  this 
cartel,  on  the  pretence,  which  was  notoriously  false,  that 
Foraier  had  treated  Ilia  prisoners  barbarously. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1776  found  Washington  still 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Boston ;  bnt  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  were  many.  His  force  was  mere  militia, 
bound  to  serve  only  for  tlie  term  of  a  year,  so  tliat  a  new 
army  was  to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  the 
knowledge  and  discipline  acquired  in  the  campaign  became 
useless;  he  was  ill  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war,  while 
he  could  not  venture  to  make  his  real  condhion  known,  and 
even  found  it  prudent  to  exaggerate  bis  strength ;  and  hence 
Buccessea  were  expected  from  him  which  he  could  not  ac- 
complish. Add  to  this,  the  thwarting  and  paralyzing  influ- 
ence of  a  popular  form  of  government  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  different  states.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  an  ally  in 
the  incapacity  of  the  British  general,  who  remained  on  the 
defensive,  with  a  disciplined  and   well-appointed  army. 

In  the  spring  Washington  resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt 
on  Boston.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March  a  body  of  the 
provincials  threw  up  works  on  Dorchester-heights,  which 
commanded  the  harbor,  in  which  no  ships  could  now  re- 
main; and  the  attempt  lo  dislodge  the  enemy  offered  so 
many  difficulties,  that  general  Howe  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
town.  The  British  troops  proceeded  by  sea  to  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  whence  they  sailed  {Jnne  10)  for  New  York, 
and  landed  on  Stalen  Island.  Having  here  received  large 
reinforcements  of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  general  Howe 
passed  over  to  Long  Island,  and  routed  the  provincials,  with 
a  loss  of  2000  slain  and  1000  taken,  among  whom  were 
their  generals  lord  Stirling,  Sullivan,  and  WoodhuU.  But, 
instead  of  attacking  at  once  their  lines  at  Brooklyn,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  by  regular  approaches,  and  Washington 
thus  had  time  to  convey  his  troops  over  the  river.  New 
York,  however,  surrendered,  and  remained  in  possession  of 
the  English  during  the  w;ir.  Washington  was  finally  driven 
over  the  river  Delaware,  and  the  province  of  New  Jersey 
was  reduced.  On  the  night  of  Christmas- day,  however,  this 
able  commander  secretly  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised 
and  captured  a  party  of  Hessians  at  Trenton  ;  and  he  fioally 
recovered  a  great  part  of  Now  Jersey. 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  they  now  styled  themselves,  put  forth 
their  '  Declaration  of  Independence.'  It  detailed  every  real 
and  imaginary  grievance,  laying  the  blame  of  every  thing  on 
the  king  himself,  whom  they  scrupled  nol  to  designate  as  a 
tyrant.  The  object  of  those  who  devised  it  was  evidently  to 
cut  oif  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  eouTilry, 
and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  France  and  other  powers  to  aid 
them  ;  for  they  felt  that  single-hauded  they  could  not  resisl 
tiie  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  fact,  they  had  already  entered 
into  secret  relations  with  the  court  of  France,  which  had 
agreed  to  assist  them  in  an  underhand  manner. 

In  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  British  general,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  at  bringing  Washington  to  action,  em- 
barked his  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
landed  at  (he  head  of  Chesapeake-bay,  and  (Sept.  U)  routed 
the  American  army  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named  the  Bran- 
dywine.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia, 
Washington  retired,  and  {27th)  the  British  troops  entered 
that  city. 

While  sir  William  Howe  was  thus  successful  in  the  central 
states,  general  Burgoyne  was  advancing  from  Canada  to  the 
Hudson  with  an  army  of  about  10  000  British  and  Can'idiins 
The  Americans  retired  b 
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Valley  Foro-e    and  nothing  could  exceed  the  sufferings  of 

1     ^  II         n       wlio  served  under  him,  unless  it  he  their 

p  1      nee.     In  luiserable  huta,  without  blankets  or 

ha.    b  n  a  h    he  frost  and  snow  of  an  American  winter. 

In       I    u  f  xid,  thej  still  endured,  under  the  influence  of 

h        n  omp      ble  cnmiuander. 

1  he     n    II  gance  of    Burgoyne's    surrender   decided   the 

f   F  aa     ,    and   a   treaty  wbh    signed,   in  which    the 

d  pe  d  n      of  America  was  acknowledged.     A  loan  was 

end      nd  a  fleet   prepared  to  Bid  them.     The  English 

ah       d      w     recalled  from  Paris. 

The  command  of  the  troops  in  America  was  now  (rans- 
ferred  to  sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and,  in  the  prospect  of  a  French 
war,  it  was  resohed  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  concentrate 
ihe  forces.  The  army  crossed  the  Delaware  unopposed,  but 
Washington  impeded  their  march  to  New  York  in  every 
possihis  manner.  At  a  pl.ice  uBmed  Monmouth  an  i-ittack 
was  made  on  the  baggage,  which  broughl  on  a  partial  action, 
in  which  the  loss  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  on 
each  side.  At  the  place  of  embarkation  the  British  offered 
battle,  which  was  declined,  and  they  reached  New  York  in 
safety,  (July  5.)  A  French  fleet,  under  count  D'Estaing, 
with  troops  on  board,  having  arrived,  a  combined  attack  was 
made  by  him  and  10,000  Americans  under  genera]  Sullivan 
on  a  British  force  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island;  but  lord 
Howe,  the  English  admiral  at  New  York,  though  inferior 
in  strength,  having  appeared  off  Newport,  D'Estaing  came 
out  to  engage  him.  An  indecisive  action  was  fought,  after 
which  D'Estaing,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
went  to  Boston  to  refit ;  and  Sullivan  was  soon  driven  out  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  British  troops  were  chiefly  employed  in  petty  expe- 
ditions, in  which  they  did  the  provincials  much  injury  by 
destroying  their  shipping  and  property  in  general,  A  corps 
of  SStin  men,  under  colonel  Campbell,  reduced  the  province 
of  Georgia.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Dominica 
was  taken  by  the  Frencli :  but  St,  Lucie  surrendered  to  the 
English,  after  D'Estaing  had  been  repulsed,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  by  inferior  forces,  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  it. 

The  following  year,  {1779,)  Spain  followed  the  example  of 
France  in  declaring  war  against  England,  and  a  combined 
fleet  of  more  than  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  etc., 
afipe.ifed  off  Plymouth.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  commanded 
the  cli  an n el-fleet,  had  only  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  bnt 
he  offered  them  battle,  which  they  declined ;  and  they  quitted 
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the  channel  without  hiving  done  more  than  gne  ihc  mini" 
try  hikI  the  mtion  a  Iright  Though  D  E'Umg  a^-ted  niostlj 
on  the  detensiv*  in  Ihe  West  Indies,  the  inlands  of  St  Viu 
cent  and  Grenada  fell  mio  the  liandi  of  the  French 

Washington  directed  his  efforts  chieflj  to  prevent  the 
British  fiom  navigating  the  Hudson,  for  which  putpo^e  he 
fortified  West  Point,  a  strong  position  on  thit  river,  giung 
the  cominind  of  it  to  general  4.riiDlil,  and  two  other  ponitt 
mmed  Stony  Point  and  Verplaiik  These  la^t  weie  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Britiah  during  this  year  An  evpeditioii 
from  New  York  did  great  mischief  m  Connecticut,  burnm:; 
towns  and  shipping,  and  carrying  otf  stores  ind  amniunitjoi 
Another  expedition  did  the  same  m  Virginia  The  chief 
Beat  of  the  war,  however,  was  the  southern  provinces  At 
&a»  annah,  m  Georgia,  general  Prevoit  was  besieged  by 
D  EMaing,  who  had  two-and-twenty  ahips-of-war,  and  wi- 
aided  hy  an  American  army  under  general  Lmuiln  Colonel 
Maitland,  who,  with  801)  men,  hid  routed  this  offirer  3iid 
5000  men  in  John's  Islmd,  arming  at  Sivannaii,  piepiii- 
tions  were  made  tor  a  vigorou=  delenc  A  pioposii  to 
D  Eotaing  to  allow  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town 
was  barbarously  refused  An  attempt,  however,  to  "torin 
the  Britiah  hnes  having  failed,  with  great  lo'^s  the  as-,ail  tuts 
raised  the  siege  and  sepjraied,  and  D'Estaing  returned  to 
France 

The  year  1780  opened  inauspiciously  tor  England  Gib- 
raltar was  be'Jieged  by  a  combined  Spanish  and  French 
force,  ind  Minorca  wis  equally  hard  pressed  by  the  sime 
mtions  At  the  impuUe  of  the  empress  of  Russn  most  of 
the  European  powers  entered  lulo  an  'Armed  Neutialilj, 
on  the  principle  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,"  in  opposition  to  the 
right  of  search  claimed  by  belligerent  powers.  But  the  sea 
is  the  element  on  which  British  glory  has  always  risen  in 
triumph,  and  England  now  had  a  hero  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. Sir  George  Rodney  had  been  selected  for  command 
by  the  king  himself.  He  was  to  proceed  for  the  West  Indies, 
and,  on  his  way,  to  convoy  a  squadron  of  transports  for  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  As  it  was  expected  that  he  would  leave 
them  to  proceed  alone  in  a  certain  latitude,  the  ^anish 
admiral,  don  Juan  de  Langara,  was  sent  with  eleven  men- 
of-war  to  intercept  them ;  but  off  Ciipe  St.  Vincent  he  was 
encountered  by  Rodney,  (Jan.  16.)  The  action  commenced 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  and  was 
continued  through  a  stormy  night,  and  the  whole  Spanisli 
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fleet  ivas  taken  or  destroyed.  Rodney  relieved  both  Gibraltar 
am]  Minorca,  and  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where, 
Boon  after  his  arrival,  he  engaged  off  St.  Lucie  the  count  De 
Guichen,  Rodney  had  21,  the  count  23  ships.  By  able 
manoeuvres  the  English  admiral  had  secured  the  prospect 
of  a  complete  victory,  but  his  captains,  (as  formerly  with  Ben- 
how.)  frocn  jealousy,  cowardice,  or  ignorance,  disobeyed  his 
signals,  and  the  French  fleet  escaped.  He  brought  one  of 
the  captains,  Bateman,  to  a  court-martial,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed the  service.  Rodney  tried  ineirectnally  to  bring  the 
French  fieet  again  to  action,  bat  De  Guichen  sailed  to  Eu- 
Mpe  with  the  merchant- fleet,  and  Rodney  then  proceeded  to 
tlie  coast  of  America, 

Though  the  independence  of  the  revolted  provinces  had 
now  been  acknowledged  by  France  and  Spain,  and  these 
powers  were,  as  it  were,  arrned  in  their  cause,  never  were 
the  prospects  of  the  colonists  so  gloomy.  Even  the  firm 
mind  of  Washington  began  to  despair.  Their  danger  arose 
not  from  the  increased  power  of  Great  Britain,  or  from  the 
reverses  of  the  war,  but  from  their  own  dissensions  and 
selfishness,  from  their  local  jealousies,  and  from  that  ab- 
sorbing love  of  gain,  the  aari  sacra  fames,  which  seems  to 
form  [so  large  apart  of]  the  national  character  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Paction  reigned,  a  childish  dread  of  a  standing  ar- 
my made  them  give  their  general  nothing  but  militia,  and 
numbers  of  the  citizens  made  the  public  distress  their  gain. 
It  was  only  the  aid  of  France  that  saved  them  from  ruin. 

Relieved  of  all  apprehension  from  Washington,  sir  II. 
Clinton  resolved  to  atiempt  the  reduction  of  Sooth  Carolinn 
in  person.  He  sailed  from  New  York  and  laid  siege  to 
Charleston,  into  which  general  Lincoln  had  thrown  himself 
with  70U0  provincials.  When  he  had  completed  his  works, 
and  was  preparing  to  batter  the  town,  a  capitulation  was 
proposed  and  accepted.  The  whole  province  was  speedily 
reduced,  and  sir  H.  Clinton  then  returned  to  New  York, 
leaving  lord  Cornwallis  in  Carolina  with  4fl00  men.  The 
American  government  sent  thither  general  Gates,  who  as- 
sembled at  Camden  an  army  of  61)00  men  ;  lord  Cornwallis 
advanced  to  attack  him  witli  not  more  than  20W,  and  {Aug. 
17)  gave  him  a  complete  defeat,  killing  800,  and  taking  2000 
men,  with  all  the  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery ;  his  own  toss 
in  killed  and  wounded  being  only  350  men. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  having  6000  troops  on  board, 
under  the  count  De  Rochambenu,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island. 
It   waj   proposed,  when  De   Guichen,    who  was   expected. 
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should  arrive,  that  a  general  attack  by  sea  and  land  shouid 
be  made  on  New  York;  but  the  activiij  of  Rodney,  as  we 
have  seen,  disconcerted  this  plan. 

While  Washington  was  absent  at  a  conference  with  count 
Rochambeau,  Arnold,  who  had  been  in  secret  correspond* 
ence  with  sir  H.  Clinton  for  betraying  West  Point,  desired 
Ihat  some  trusty  agent  might  he  sent  to  him.  Major  Andre, 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, and  he  landed  in  the  night  from  the  Vulture  sloop-of- 
war.  At  day-break,  when  his  conference  with  Arnold  was 
concluded,  he  found  it  impossible  to  return  to  the  sioop,  and 
being  furnished  bj  Arnold  with  a  pass  under  the  name  of 
Anderson,  he  attempted  to  reach  New  York  by  land.  He 
was,  however,  met  and  stopped  by  three  militia  men.  He 
wrote  without  delay  a  letter  to  Arnold  under  his  assumed 
name,  and  ihat  general  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture  just 
before  Washington's  order  to  arrest  him  arrived. 

Andre,  who  no  longer  concealed  his  name  or  quality,  was 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  tried  as  a  spy.  He 
denied  that  he  was  such,  as  he  had  come  on  shore  under  a 
passport  or  flag  of  truce  from  Arnold.  The  court,  however, 
found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.  Every 
exertion  was  made  to  save  him  by  sir  H.  Clinton,  but  in 
vain;  Washington  was  inexorable ;  even  the  urgent  request 
of  the  prisoner  to  be  shot  was  refused,  and  he  was  hangea 
(Oct.  2)  amid  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 

The  year  1781  virtually  terminated  the  war.  The  block- 
ade of  Gibraltar  still  continued ;  famine  preyed  on  the  gar- 
rison and  people,  but  admiral  Danby  conveyed  supplie'^  to  it 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  Spanish  fleet  lying  in  the  bay  of 
Cidiz  The  besiegers  then  kept  up  for  the  -pace  of  three 
weeks  one  of  the  most  tremendous  bombardments  m  the 
innala  ol  war,  and  they  had  brought  their  «orks  to  com- 
pletion when  a  sally  of  the  garri^jon  totally  destroyed  (hem, 
A  combined  force  of  16,000  men  was  landed  at  Minorca 
tor  the  attack  of  St.  Phdip's  castle,  and  a  combined  fleet  of 
seventy  ships  of  war  appeared  in  the  channel. 

The   Dutch   had  perSdiously  joined   in   the   war  againsi 

•  In  the  sammer  of  thisyearoccvirtedn  most  dreadful  riot  in  London 
by  B.  No-Popery  inob, headed  by  lord  George  Gordon.  It  lasted  nearly 
a  week  ;  catholic  chapels  were  destroyed,  Newgate  was  broken  open, 
tlie  other  prisons  were  burnt,  lord  Mansfield's  and  other  houses  were 
demoiiahcd,  etc  By  the  emplcyment  of  military  force  the  tiotets  were 
it  length  reilueed. 
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England,  but  they  psiid  dear  for  their  treachery.  Admiral 
Parker,  as  with  six  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  he 
was  convoying  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic,  was  encountered  off 
Ihe  Doggerbank  {Aug,  5)  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Zoutman, 
with  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates.  The  action,  which 
lasted  nearly  four  hours,  was  terrific  ;  the  English  had  500, 
the  Dutch  1200  killed  and  wounded ;  both  fleets  were  dis- 
abled, and  the  DuDc^  hardly  got  into  their  own  ports.  In 
the  West  Inuies,  Rodney  took  their  island  of  St.  Eusti- 
thins,  in  which,  being  a  free  port,  immense  wealth  in  goods 
and  stores  was  collected ;  all  this  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors,  who  also  captured  a  great  number  of  merchantmen. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  sent  general  Arnold  with  a 
force  into  Virginia,  directed  lord  Cornwallis  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  him.  As  he  was  advancing  for  that  purpose,  he 
sent  colonel  Tarleton  with  a  corps  of  1100  men,  to  oppose 
general  Morgan,  who  was  acting  on  his  left.  At  a  place 
called  the  Cowpens,  Tarleton  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
(Jan.  17,)  and  in  the  hard-fought  action  which  ensued,  the 
British  were  defeated  for  the  first  time  in  an  open  field  of 
battle.  The  American  general  Greene  displayed  consider- 
able ability  in  impeding  the  measures  of  lord  Cornwallis  till 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  engage  him;  he  then 
(Mar.  15)  gave  him  battle  at  Guildford  court-house.  The 
Americans  had  5000  men,  the  British  half  the  number. 
The  latter  gained  the  honor  of  the  day,  but  want  of  provis- 
ions and  the  severity  of  the  weather  obliged  them  to  retire, 
leaving  their  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
Cornwallis  now  pushed  on  for  Virginia,  while  Greene 
advanced  toward  South  Carolina.  At  Hobkirk's-hill  (Apr. 
25)  he  was  attacked  and  routed  by  lord  Rawdon.  After  a 
variety  of  operations  he  encountered  (Sept.  8)  at  Etitftw- 
springs  colonel  Stewart,  who  now  commanded  the  British. 
The  action  was  the  most  obstinate  that  had  yet  been  fought ; 
the  American  militia  acted  nobly;  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory,  but  the  British  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Charleston. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  spite  of  opposition,  having  reached 
the  Chesapeake,  fortified  York-town  and  Gloucester-point. 
He  applied  in  vain  for  reinforcements  to  sir  H.  Clinton,  who 
feared  for  New  York.  A  large  French  fleet,  under  couni 
De  Grasse,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  Washington  and 
count  Roc  ham  he  an  having  joined  their  forces,  their  united 
army  of  12,000  men  appeared  before  York-town,  whUe  De 
Grasse  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  York  river.     The  Brit- 
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:sh  forfie  did  nol  amount  to    (00  A      II       d  f 

was  made,  but  they  were  obi      d        y    Id        n      b  d 

capitulate,  (Oct.  19.)     With   b         f  1 

test  iQ  America  tetmiuated. 

Fortune    was   elsewhere        f         bl  G  B 

whom  France  iiad  now  depri    dfUhL  dlld 

except   Antigua   and   Barbad  M  w       1  S 

Philip's  castle,  after  one  of  ll         bl       d  t  d 

and  the  reduction  of  its  garr  oOO  1  b 

obliged  to  surrender. 

The   surrender   of  York-       n         1  d     h     d  11 

North  administration.     An       f  ii 

secure   in  his  power ;  the  co       y  g      '  ™  w     p       d 

their  eyea  to  the  folly  of  con  b     w  1        d  bl 

plan  of  attack  was  conceived       d  d  by   li       pp 

tion,  led  on  by  general  Conw  )      d  M     F  d  d 

by  their  usual    cbam[)ions,  w   1      h  I   W  11 

Pitt,  son  of  the  great  earl  ol  Cb    I    m       d  M     Sh     d 
both  of  whom  had  displayed  g  I  d  b  D  y 

after  day  the  ministerial  j  y  d  1  d  A  1  h 
{Mar.   1782)   Jord   North  at  dill 

dissolved. 

The  opposition,  having  g    n    t    h  y    1   d       w 

divide  the  spoils.     But  herein  I  y 
of  two  almost  hostile  parties      1 
quess  of  Rockingham,  which  w 
pendence  to  the  colonies ;  th       1 
burne,  though  willing  to  yield     | 
terminate  the  war,  trod  in  th 
almost  with  his  dying  breatl    i 
memberment  of  the  empire.     Th 
of  five  of  each  party;   lord  Tl      1 
being  allowed  to  retain  the 
was  premier;    lord    Shelburne    and 
general  Conway  commander-ii 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 

burton,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  etc. ;  Butke 
was  paymaster  of  the  forces;  Barrfe  treasurer  of  the  navy; 
Sheridan  under -secretary  of  siiite.     Pitt  declined  taking  any 

The  watcnword  of  the  new  ministry  was  peace,  economy, 
and  no  patronage.  Yet,  wlien  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  whole  of 
the  retrenchments  made  amounted  only  to  72,000/.  a  year, 
■he  far  greater  part  of  which  was  in  the  department  of  Mr 
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the  East.  General  Elliot,  the  gallant  governor  of  Gibraltar 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Heathtield. 

As  the  Shelburue  administration  could  not  command  a 
majority  in  parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  support 
of  lord  Norib  or  Mr.  Fox.  Witli  the  former  Mr,  Pitt  would 
have  nothing  to  do ;  duty,  he  said,  forbade  him  to  unite  with 
a  man  who  had  brought  such  calamity  on  the  country,  and 
whose  principles  he  had  so  often  condemned.  He  agreed 
to  make  a  personal  application  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  the  nntipathy 
of  the  latter  to  lord  Shelbume  was  invincible.  The  min- 
istry therefore  resolved  to  go  on  as  they  were  with  the  pub- 
lic business.  The  preliminary  treaties  of  peace  with  France 
and  Spain  were  accordingly  executed;  but  when  the  day 
came  for  submitting  them  to  parliament,  (Feb.  17,  1783,) 
the  address  was  carried  in  the  lords  only  by  a  majority  of  7^ 
to  59,  and  in  the  commons  the  minister  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  sixteen.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  celebrated 
coalition  between  Fox  and  lord  North,  •  After  an  ineffectual 
struggle  the  ministry  resigned ;  the  king  made  every  effort  in 
hie  power  lo  avoid  capitulating  to  Fox  ;  he  even  meditated  a 
retreat  to  Hanover,  At  length  he  yielded,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April  a  new  ministry,  with  the  diike  of  Portland  at 
its  head,  was  formed ;  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the 
secretiiriea  of  state,  and  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.     Mr.  Burke  returned  to  his  former  situation. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  concluded,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  was  acknowl- 
edged ;  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  there  was  a 
restitution  of  conquests,  and  the  last  power  obtained  Mi- 
norca and  the  Ploridas.  The  only  loss  of  England  was 
100,000,000?  which  she  added  to  her  debt,  for  a  very  few 
years  showed  that  the  trade'  with  the  independent  states  of 
America  was  iiihnitoly  more  valuable  than  whet!  they  were 
colonies.  The  madness  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  en- 
couraging the  principles  of  revolution  out  of  hatr*^  to  Eng- 
land, was  destined  erelong  to  meet  its  chastisement  from 
these  i^ry  princ  pies  Ao  for  the  United  States,  they  have 
since  ai^vanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  In  every 
point  of  view,  the  separation  has  been  a  ble&sing  to  Eng- 
land; it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
that  it  was  not  effected  amicably. 

The  coalition  ministry  soon  met  with  the  fate  it  meMed. 
The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  appeared  by  the  de- 
rline  in  the  funds,  th ;  !  hree  per  cent,  consols  falling  from 
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70  to  56.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  reform  was  negatired.  Ai 
length  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  India-bill,  and  its  rejection 
by  the  lords  (Dec.  16)  sealed  the  doom  of  the  ministry 
A  new  cabinet  was  formed  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  its  chief,  and 
this  extraordinary  man  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  with  but 
one  interruption,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Fox 
remained  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 

When  we  consider  the  youth  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  political  wis- 
dom which  he  displayed  in  this  crisis  is  astonishing.  In- 
stead' of  dissolving  the  parliament,  he  went  on  suffering  him* 
self  for  some  time  to  be  beaten  in  every  division.  At  length 
{.War.  24,  1784)  he  appealed  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution, 
and  the  number  of  '  Fox's  Martyrs,'  as  tlioae'  opposition 
members  who  lost  their  seats  were  called,  being  160,  hia 
triumph  was  complete,  and  the  power  of  the  whigs  was 
finally  overthrown.  Henceforth,  till  the  horrors  of  war  were 
renewed,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  steadily  improving  the  internd 
condition  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GEORGE  in.  (continue 

1784—1789. 


As  India  now  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  we  will  sketch  the  origin  and  progress  ot  the  Eng- 
lish dominion  m  that  vaat  region 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  queen  E!iz  ibpth  the 
English  merchants  oegan  to  a-^pire  to  d  shtre  in  the  lunr  itive 
commerce  of  the  East  then  engrossed  bj  the  Portuguese 
The  distance,  danger  ind  expeii'se  of  the  vuya^re,  prowng 
too  great  fir  individual  enterprise  the  queen  in  the  yeir 
160O  granted  a  charier  to  a  company  of  merchints  for  the 
trade  to  India  The  origiml  cipUal  of  the  compaii)  wna 
72,000/  divided  into  50?  shares  Jn  1612  they  established 
their  first  factory  at  Sur^t  on  ihfe  we'^t  coa^t  of  India 
They  formed  'ipttlements  also  in  the  Spice  Islands  but  from 
these  they  were  driven  by  the  Dutch  by  a  series  of  agores- 
Bive  acts  ending  in  the  miasicre  of  AmlKuna  m  lb23 
Toward    the  middle    of  the  17th    century   they   eitabhahed 
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factories  at  Madras  and  Fort  St.  David  on  the  coast  of  Coro. 
nnandel,  and  at  Hoiighly  on  ihe  river  of  that  name  in  Ben< 
gal,  wiience  they  afterwards  removed  to  Calcutta,  lower 
down  on  the  same  river.  Charles  II.  gave  to  them  the 
island  of  Bombay,  which  he  had  received  in  dower  with  his 
qneen,  and  the  isle  of  St.  Helena  in  tht;  Atlantic.  James 
II.,  a  great  fosterer  of  trade,  enlarged  their  charter  very 
uiucli,  empowering  them  to  build  fortresses,  raise  troops, 
coin  mocej,  etc.  By  the  extravagance,  mismanagement,  and 
corruption  incidental  lo  a  company  of  the  kind,  they  soon 
incurred  a  debt  of  2,000,000/. ;  and  in  169S  a  rival  company, 
by  offering  a  large  ndvimce  of  money  at  eight  per  cent,  to 
the  government,  obtained  a  charier.  The  old  company  also 
obtained  a  renewal  of  theirs,  and  after  a  trial  of  a  few  years, 
finding  the  competition  ruinous,  they  united  in  1703  under 
a  new  charter,  and  took  the  name  of  '  The  United  East 
India  Company.'  Their  affairs  were  directed  at  home  by  a 
court  of  twenty-four  directors  chosen  annually  by  the  pro- 
j:rietors  of  the  stock,  and  each  of  their  settlements  was 
governed  by  a  president  and  a  select  committee. 

At  this  time,  tlie  Portuguese,  whose  dominion  had  never 
been  stable,  were  powerless  in  India;  but  the  French  had 
settlements  at  Poudicherry,  on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel, 
and  at  Chandernagore,  on  the  Hooghly.  The  Dutch  also 
h^d  a  factory  at  Chinsura  on  this  river,  and  others  on  the 
Goromandel  coast. 

The  political  condition  of  India  was  of  the  following  na- 
ture. In  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  Babpr,  a  descendant 
of  Timoor,  invaded  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  India 
with  an  array  of  Mogul  Turks  This  empire  wai  grridmlly 
extended  by  his  siiocessora,  and  under  the  greU  Aunmir- 
zebe  it  attained  its  utmost  limits  But  ifter  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  1707,  the  decline  of  the  empire  rapidly 
advanced,  and  the  imaaion  of  Nadu  Shah,  the  Persian,  in 
1738,  reduced  it  to  the  lonest  ebb  Many  ol  the  Siibordi- 
nate  chiefs  became  independent  \ieldmg  only  s  nommd 
obedience  to  the  emperor  ot  Delhi 

Permanent  conquebt  in  thf  Eaat  la  little  more  thin  i 
change  of  rulers,  the  laws,  the  customs,  the  property  of 
the  people,  remain  as  belore  So  it  was  in  India,  a  Hnjdoo 
recall  was  in  many  cises  succeeded  by  a  Mohammedan  na- 
bob, but  the  cultivator  onSy  paid  his  land-td\  ai  before  the 
finances  of  the  state  were  minaged  by  Hindoos,  and  the 
native  Soocars,  or  bankers,  and  opulent  merchants  retained 
the  ipiluenci  which  wealth  never  fail*  to  confer      Large  por 
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lions  of  the  empire  weie  placed  under  the  government  of 
fioobahdars,  or  viceroys,  under  whom  Mogul  Nabobs  ot 
HinrfooRajahs  ruled  over  smaller  districts. 

The  English  loug  abstained  from  taking  any  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  the  native  princes,  and  tliey  would  probably 
have  continued  this  prudent  course  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ambition  of  their  restless  rivals  the  French,  When  the  Si- 
lesian  war  broke  out  JM  Europe,  France  and  England  ex- 
tended their  hostilities  to  the  East.  A  French  fleet,  under 
La  Boiirdoniiais,  reached  India  in  1746;  the  English  Heel 
there  retired  before  it,  and  La  Buurdonnaia  reduced  Madras. 
He  engaged  that  it  should  be  restored  on  payment  of  a  ran- 
dom ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  Dupleix,  the  governor  tf  Pon- 
dicnerry,  refused  to  perform  the  agreement,  Dupleix  at- 
tempted the  following  year  to  take  Fort  St.  David,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  was  himself  besieged  in  Pondi 
c.heiry  by  aduiiral  Boscawen,  (1749;)  owing,  however,  tc 
the  lateness  of  tlie  season,  want  of  skill  in  the  engineer 
and  oiher  causes,  the  siege  proved  a  failure.  By  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Madras  was  restored;  but  as  both  the 
Englisli  and  French  companies  had  now  good  bodies  of 
troops,  The;  engaged  theni  in  the  disputes  of  the  native 
princes,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  placed 
them  again  in  hostilities  with  each  other.  These  troops 
consisted  of  Europeans  and  of  natives  called  Sepoys,  a  cor- 
ruption ot  the  Persian  term  Sipahi,  a  fool-soldier. 

The  soobahdar  of  the  Deckan  {South  )  or  that  part  of 
India  south  of  the  nver  Nerbudddh  Nizam  nl  Mulk  had  of 
late  years  rendered  hi  nself  nearly  mdependent  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Undpr  him  the  nibob  of  Arcol  ruled  the  Carnalic 
a  region  este  iding  for  more  than  500  miles  al  )ng  the  east 
coast  and  in  which  both  Madras  and  Pondicherry  he  AftLr 
the  death  of  Nizam-ul  Mulk  the  succession  to  his  dignity 
was  disputed  in  the  usual  oriental  manner  and  it  chinced 
that  th-re  was  a]«o  a  content  for  the  nabobship  of  Arcot 
Dupleix  saw  a  prosppct  of  power  and  wealth  if  he  were  to 
take  part  in  the  iffa  r  and  he  embraced  the  cause  of  Mu- 
zuffir  Jung  a  grandson  of  Nizim  ul  Mulk  and  if  Chunda 
•^ahib  a  pretender  to  the  mbob-.h  p  The  English  saw  that 
thev  ilso  mu-it  become  part  es  m  the  contest  or  tamely  sub- 
mit to  be  driven  out  of  tjie  country  as  the  candidates  sup- 
ported byDupleii  were  now  triuniphant  They  accordinjly 
Knk  Ih  side  f  f  Ni?ir  Junsf  -on  of  the  late  soobahdar,  and 
ol  Mohammed  Ali  son  of  the  late  nabob  But  they  were 
>l  this  timp  greatly  inferior  to  their  rivals  in  power  and  influ- 
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ence,  aud  Dupleix  had  obtained  a  large  share  of  tlie  treasures 
of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  and  been  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
country  south  of  the  river  Kistvia.  To  relate  the  contest  in 
detail  falls  not  within  our  province ;  but  as  it  served  to  bring 
to  view  the  great  qualities  of  Clive,  the  founder  of  the  An- 
glo-Indian empire,  we  will  dwell  on  if  for  a  short  space. 

Robert  Clive,  the  son  of  a  respectable  family  in  Shrop- 
shire, came  out  to  Madras  as  a  writer  in  1744,  at  the  a^e 
of  nineteen.  Not  relishing  the  civil  service,  he  obtained  in 
1747  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  company's  troops,  and 
on  various  occasions  he  showed  himself,  by  his  courage, 
coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  fertility  of  resource,  to  be  a 
horn  soldier ;  he  rose  to  (he  rank  of  captain,  and  his  talents 
were  generally  acknowledged,  especially  by  Major  Lawrence, 
the  able  commander  of  the  troops  at  Madras. 

In  1751  the  affairs  of  Mohammed  Ali  were  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  nothing,  it  was  plain,  could  save  them  from  ruin 
but  some  extraordinary  effort.  As  Chunda  Sahib  was  ab- 
sent, besieging  his  rival  in  Trinchinopnly,  CHve  proposed  a 
bold  attempt  to  besiege  his  capital,  Arcot.  At  the  head  of 
a  force  of  not  more  than  200  Europeans  and  300  sepoys  he 
set  forth  to  attack  a  fort  garrisoned  by  1100  men,  and  in^a 
city  with  100,000  inhabitants  ;  but  the  garrison  retired  at  his 
approach,  and  the  people  received  him  favorably.  Chunda 
Sahib  sent  his  son  to  recover  the  fortress,  and  Clive  soon 
found  himself  with  only  four  officers,  120  Europeans,  aud 
200  sepojs,  (to  this  his  force  was  now  reduced,)  in  a  ruinous 
fort  of  more  than  a  mde  in  oireumference,  and  with  provis- 
ion only  for  sixty  day»>,  besieged  b)  a  force  of  150  French 
and  10,000  mtive  troops  well  supplied  with  artillery.  Here, 
however,  he  maintained  him'tplf  fur  filrj  days,  repelled  every 
attack,  ind  bnall)  forced  the  enpiny  to  raise  the  siege  and 
retire  from  the  town 

Being  reinforced  from  Tort  St.  Daiid,  and  joined  by  a 
corps  of  Mahrattas,  he  defeated  a  body  of  300  French  and 
4500  natives,  and  look  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram;  and  af- 
terwards, at  the  village  of  Coverspak,  he  totally  routed  a  force 
of  abou*  the  same  number,  (Jan.  1752.)  The  seat  of  war 
was  now  transferred  to  Trincbinopoly  and  its  vicinity,  where 
Clive  cheerfully  served  under  major  Lawrence.  Success  at 
tended  all  their  operations ;  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
French  sank  every  where.  The  death  of  Chunda  Sahib  re- 
lieved Mohammed  Ali  from  a  competitor;  and  the  recall  of 
Dupleix,  (1754,)  and  the  pacific  character  of  his  successor, 
Godeheu,  seemed  to  promise  a  period  of  tranquillity.     Cliro 
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look  advantage  of  this  state  of  aifaira  to  return  lo  England 
for  the  reestablishment  of  his  health.  After  an  abode  ot 
two  years  in  his  native  country,  he  relumed  to  India  as  gov- 
ernor of  Fort  Si.  David,  with  a  commission  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  British  army,  to  enable  him  to  command  the 
king's  troops.  He  reached  Fort  St.  David  on  the  20th  of 
June  1756  ;  and  that  very  day  an  event  occurred  in  Bengal 
—  the  capture  of  Calcutta  —  which  called  him  away  to  that 
province  which  was  to  be  the  great  scene  of  his  glory. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bnhar, 
and  Ofissa  had  been  ruled  by  the  soobahdar  Aliverdi  Khan, 
an  able  and  prudent  man.  On  his  death,  (April  9, 1756,)  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  grand-nephew,  Snraj-ud-Dowla,  a  li- 
centious youth  of  violent  passions..  The  new  ruler,  jealous 
of  the  English,  or  coveting  their  reputed  wealth,  resolved  to 
make  a  pretext  for  robbing  and  expelling  them.  He  first 
charged  them  with  fortifying  Calcutta,  an -1  this  being  dis- 
proved, he  accused  them  of  protecting  oi.-  of  his  subjects 
who  had  fled  with  great  treasure.  The  treasure  it  was 
shown  did  not  exist ;  and  the  person  in  question  he  was  as- 
sured should  be  reserved  for  his  pleasure.  But  the  rapacious 
youth  would  listen  to  no  excuse.  At  the  head  of  a  large 
array  he  appeared  before  Calcutta.  Little  or  no  attempt 
was  made  at  resistance;  most  of  the  English,  including  Mr. 
Drake  the  governor  and  captain  Minchiii  the  commandant 
of  tlie  troops  got  on  board  the  ships  and  hastened  down  the 
river.  About  150  persona  were  left  behind  in  the  fort ;  and, 
durinir  two  days,  (though  we  are  assured  that  a  single  sloop, 
with  fifteen  men,  could  have  carried  them  off  in  spite  of  the 
enemv,)  such  was  the  ignoble  terror  which  possessed  the 
fugitives,  that  not  a  single  effort  was  made  to  relieve  them. 
Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  taken  the  temporary  command,  then 
troposed  a  surrender ;  but  before  be  could  obtain  a  reply  the 
fort  was  stormed  and  all  in  it  made  prisoners.  When  night 
came  on,  the  victors  placed  their  captives,  146  in  number, 
in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows, 
named  the  '  Black  Hole,'  and  which  the  English  had  made 
for  a  place  of  confinement.  The  dreadful  heat  and  the 
want  of  air  quickly  deprived  some  of  existence ;  others  lost 
their  reason,  and  expired  in  delirium  ;  their  entreaties  and 
offers  of  money  to  iheir  guards  to  give  them  water,  or  to  re- 
move them  were  mocked  at  or  disregarded;  and  when  the 
prison  was  opened  next  morning  only  twenly-three  remained 
alive.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  soobahdar 
iesiened  their  death,  but  he  expressed  no  concern  when  in- 
■      ^  43* 
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formed  of  i(.     Having   plundered    tlie   town,  he  deparled 
leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of  liOOO  men. 

The  right  of  the  English  to  Calcutta  was  fallj  as  good  ai 
that  of  the  soobahdar  to  his  dominions,  for  they  held  it  by  a 
grant  from  the  emperor.  Justice  was  therefore  evidently  on 
their  side  in  the  contest  in  which  they  were  now  ahout  to 
engage,  When  the  intelligence  reached  Madras,  (Aug.  16,) 
it  was  resolved  at  once  to  send  an  expedition  to  Bengal,  and 
Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it.  It  consisted  of 
900  Europeans,  and  150O  sepoys,  and  was  conveyed  by  five 
of  his  majesty's  and  five  of  the  company's  ships,  under  a-'- 
mirai  Watson.  On  the  22d  of  December  they  reached 
Fulta,  a  village  on  the  Hooghly,  not  far  from  Calcutta,  aud 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  (Jan.  2,  1757)  they  recovered  that 
city,  whence  an  expedition  sailed  up  the  river  to  attack  the 
large  town  of  Hooghly.  The  fort  was  taken,  (llth,)  after  a 
slight  resistance ;  they  then  destroyed  the  granaries  at  vari- 
ous places  farther  np  the  river,  and  returned  to  Calcutta  with 
a  booty  of  a  lac  and  a  hulf  of  rupees,  (15,000/.)  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  Suraj-ud-Dowla  approached  Calcutta;  he  pro- 
fessed friendship,  and  offered  to  make  restitution  of  proper- 
ty; but  Ciive  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  only  amusing 
them,  in  order  imperceptibly  to  get  possession  of  the  city, 
and  cut  off  supplies  from  the  fort ;  he  therefore  resolved  on 
an  immediate  attack,  and  at  sis  in  the  morning  (Feb.  5)  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  his 
forces.  He  crossed  it  in  about  two  hours,  doing  considera- 
ble execution  ;  but  at  daybreak  his  army  became  enveloped 
in  so  dense  fl  fog  that  they  lost  their  way,  and  thus  partially 
failed  in  their  object  The  nabob,  however,  was  so  alarmed, 
that  he  retired  to  some  dis^tance,  ana  again  made  overtures 
of  peace,  to  which  Clive,  apprehensive  of  his  joining  with 
the  French,  readily  listened ;  and  treaties  were  signed,  by 
which  the  nabob  restored  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the 
company,  and  engaged  to  maife  compensation  for  all  their 
losses ;  while  thei/  pledged  themselves  to  look  on  hif  enemies 

As  war  had  broken  out  anew  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  French  were  now  very  strong  in  southern 
India,  the  government  at  Madras  were  urgent  with  Clive  to 
attack  their  settlement  at  Chandernagore,  in  order  to  de- 
press their  power  in  Bengal.  Accordingly,  having  drawn  a 
reluctant  consent  from  the  nabob,  Clive  and  Watson  attacked 
and  took  that  settljment,  (March  23.)     Clive  was  always  of 
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opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  coexist  in  India,  and  that  one  or  other  must  bt  ex- 
pelled ;  and  he  soon  had  indubitable  [roof  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  nabob  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  former. 
As  he  had  also  formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  a  place  named 
Plasaej,  and  interrupted  the  communication  of  the  English 
with  their  factory  at  Cossimbazar,  Clive  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  share  in  a  conspitacj  now  organized  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Suraj-nd-Dowla.  The  principal  persons  engaged  in 
it  were,  Meet  Jaffier,  the  Bukhshee,  or  general ;  Roy  Dul- 
lub,  the  Dewan,  or  minister  of  finance ;  and  Jugget  Seit,  the 
richest  banker  in  India.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
Meer  Jaflier  was  to  be  placed  on  the  mvsnud,  or  throne ;  he 
was  in  return  to  give  forty  lacs  of  rupees  to  'he  army  and 
navy,  and  twelve  to  the  committee  at  Calcutta. 

When  all  was  arranged,  Clive  set  forth  with  a  force  of 
3000  men,  of  whom  not  quite  a  third  were  Europeans.  He 
directed  his  march  for  Piassey,  which  place  he  reached  be- 
fore day  on  the  2Sd  of  June.  At  daybreak,  the  nabob's 
army,  of  15,000  horse  and  35,000  foot,  advanced  to  attack 
him.  Olive's  troops  were  posted  in  a  grove  defended  by 
mud-banks.  After  cannonading  them  til!  noon,  the  enemy 
retired  to  their  fortified  camp  ;  and  shortly  after  Clive  stormed 
an  angle  of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for 
a  space  of  six  miles.  In  this  battle,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  English  in  India,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  only 
500  men. 

Suraj-ud-Dowla  fled  to  his  capital  Moorshedabad,  and 
sending  from  it  what  treasure  he  could,  he  followed  it  him- 
self at  midnight.  He  was  afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death 
by  the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  East  to  pay  for  po- 
litical services  liberally,  and  this  custon.  was  adhered  to  in 
the  present  instance.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  Clive  with 
the  new  soobahdar  it  was  stipulated  that  100  iacs  of  rupees 
should  be  paid  to  the  company  for  their  losses  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign,  with  compensation  to  all  the  snf- 
ferers  at  the  taking  of  Calcutia;  the  company  was  also  to 
have  the  zemindary  '  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of 
that  city.  In  hie  donations  to  those  to  whom  be  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  throne  the  soobahdar  was  most  profuse.     His  g'ilis 

•  A  tfmiWar  was  a  person  who  farnipd  the  portion  oi  the  prod iice 
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b,  li™  K  rL""  "o 'SOJlOOi,  b„  (hough  offered  pro.onS 
bj  Ro,  Duilub  and  oih,,,,  Clive  ,efu,ed  .hem  i  for  he 
bTltrL  Sr,''"'"'^  "ill.  rrorr,  ihe  prince  .horn 
he  hdd  beneftted  he  wa,  jo.tified  h,  the  uaages  of  A,h 
and  not  condemned  bj  the  general  principles  of  »«: 
rainy;  ihe  pre.ent.  of  indiridnalj  ho  vie«ed  under  ,  dif- 
ferent hght  It  i.  well  known  what  an  ootc,  was  afte  - 
wards  raised  against  thi.  distinguished  man  on  this  account  ■ 
.ot'l™  tS  ?i'  """".f""  "»'  '""<"  »..  Ms  motive  t,; 
aotton  or  that  he  ,acri6ced  in  the  slightest  degree  the  inter- 
ests ol  the  oompan,  to  his  own,  we  cannot  see  any  grounds 
whatever  for  condemning  him  for  making  a  fortune  when  an 
honorable  occasion  was  presented. 

.oeedTvi"""  ""  '  "?■?•  "P'"'i™'  ""I,  tmd  his  conduct 
speedii,  drove  some  of  his  most  powerful  subjects  into  re- 

from  the  consequences  of  his  own  ill  conduct.  With  all  his 
defects,  Meet  JaUier  was  not  ungrateful  to  hi,  benef.c 

cured  from    ,l.„   ,  _c  t,   ,.  ■    ..         .  .        _     "-'"'-^ 


t.^  '  1  ,.  "  ,  *^""*  t'^t  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor, 
he  procured  from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  title  of  an  Omr "h 

fl  B^h'  "'h-h';  ?'i"'  <.'™')  iTm-ki-g  W.  "ooS 
into  Bahar,  which  had  been  invaded  b,  the  emperor",  eldcl 
•on,  had  saved  Meer  Jaffier  from  the  rnin  which  ,l,„.,„.j 


..  ,..„  ^„„,  ^„,  ^ciiii  iiie  title  01  an  Umrah 
*"  Clno.  (."59,)  by  marching  hi,  troops 
=„      h  a         J  ^      ,  '*'''^"  invaded  by  the  emperor',  eldest 
■on,  hjd  saved  Meer  Jaffier  from  the  ruin  which  threatened 
him  that  prince,  of  his  own  free  motion,  conferred  on  J  m. 


-,       „  ,,^^  ..iiviiuii,  uuMjerrea  on  n 

C'lT,'  "■  •"■'"  °f  "'"'«  I"""  »f  '"Pee,  a  year,  assigning 
or  that  porpos.  the  quitrem  of  the  companj's  iemiifdarl 

r„  iSr  ■"•'  '"  "*."'■  "'■o  '"  J°'*  ""'i"»  Olive' 
In  1760  Clive  returned  to  England.     He  wa,  now  onlv 

of  more  than  40,000/.  a  year.  He  received  abundant  mark, 
ol  respect;  but  hi,  constitntion  wa.  enfeebled,  and  he  fen 
mto  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  He  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament;  a^d  by  means  of  hi,  money  he  brought  .everai 
of  hi,  friend,  into  the  hou»,  of  common,.  He  al„  obtained 
hbn„?V'°"*J-  *  "T  """""Mable  attempt  to  deprive 
him  ol  his  jifsleer  was  soon,  however,  made  by  the  conit  of 
directors,  acting  under  the  influence  of  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Su  I  van;  for  .nrely  «,,  could  have  no  claim  to  it,  and  hi, 
^em  „d^  "  P'eci,ely  the  ,.me  grounds  as  (faV,  to  their 
2eminduy.      Though   the   highest   legal    authoritie,    were 

wa,  obli  T;  't''  '""""''  "  """Wing  payment,  and  he 
wa,  obliged  to  have  tecoiir.e  to  a  bill  in  ShmJery.  But  in 
1764  ,„ch  .iding,  came  from  India,  that  the  mfety  of  the 
British  possesion,  in  that  count,,  seemed  to  depend  on  ,i° 
teturn  to  it;  and  m  a  court  of  proprietor,  he  wa,  nnan" 
mously  appomled  governor-general  of.Bengal.     He  accepted 
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ibo  high  office,  and  quitted  England  for  the  third  and  last 

The  affairs  of  tlie  company  in  Bengal  were  now  in  a  de- 
plorable state,  in  consequence  of  the  unprincipJed  rapacity  of 
its  servants.  "  I  shall  oniy  saj,"  writes  Clive  after  his  arriva], 
"that  such  a  scene  of  anarchy,  confusion,  ccrruption,  and 
extortion  wss  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  country  but 
Bengal ;  nor  such  and  so  many  fr-tunes  acquired  in  so  un- 
just and  rapacious  a  manner."  Elsewhere  he  says,  "  There 
are  not  five  men  of  principle  in  the  whole  aettiement."  It 
was  at  this  time  that  England  first  beheld  the  spectacle  of 
the  return  of  the  '  Nabobs,'  as  they  were  called  ;  men  who, 
having  quitted  her  shores  perhaps  penniless,  revisited  them 
in  a  few  years  gorged  with  wealth  wrung  tVom  the  natives  of 
India,  and  displayed  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  it  the  habits  of 
pride,  insolence,  and  luxury  acquired  in  the  East. 

The  modes  by  which  these  gentlemen  acquired  their 
wealth  were  various.  The  first  and  simplest  was  that  of  ex- 
torting contributions,  as  lord  Clive  says,  "  from  every  man 
of  power  and  consequence,  from  the  nabob  down  to  the  low- 
est zemindar.  But  much  greater  gains  were  made  by  trade. 
The  emperor  had  granted  a  Jirman,  by  which  goods  under 
the  company's  flag  and  dustuck,  or  permit,  should  pass  duty- 
fees  ;  but  this  was  clearly  underatood  to  apply  only  to  goods 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  being  either  European  goods 
for  sale  or  native  productions  for  export,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.  The  company,  with 
that  ill-judging  parsimony  into  which  such  bodies  sometimes 
fall,  had  given  their  servants  paltry  salaries,  but  had  permit- 
ted them  to  trade  on  their  own  account ;  hence,  when  the 
power  of  the  company  had  become  paramount  i.i  Bengal, 
iheir  servants  there,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  resolved 
to  employ  it  to  their  own  private  advantage.  They  insisted 
tha.  the  company's  dustuck  should  cover  all  goods  whatever; 
and  they  monopolized  the  trade  in  salt,  brtel-nut,  and  tobac- 
co, and  the  extortion  of  themselves  and  their  gmnasta3is,  or 
native  agents,  was  ruinous  to  the  country.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  what  a  task  lord  Clive  had  before  him,  to  cleanse 
such  an  Augean  stable,  and  what  opposition  he  had  to  en- 
counter, not  merely  from  Messrs.  Leycester,  Gray,  Burdett, 
Johnstone,  and  others,  members  of  council  and  prime  of- 
fenders, but  from  even  the  lowest  servants  of  the  company. 

Thi!  political  transactions  of  this  interval  had  been  as  fol- 
lows. In  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Clive's  successor,  acting 
under  the  inP  ience  of  Mr.  Holwell,  who  hated  Meer  JaiSer. 
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conciiided  a  treaty  with  Cossim  AH,  that  nabob's  son-in-Uw 
for  his  dethronement,  by  which  the  provuices  of  Burdwan, 
Midnapore,  and  Chittagoiig,  were  to  be  made  over  to  ihe 
company,  and  large  rewards  given  to  tlie  members  of  coun- 
cil This  unjustifiable  pact  of  spoliation  whs  easily  car- 
ried into  effect.  Meer  Jaffier  could  make  no  resistance,  and 
Cossim  Ah  became  the  nabob.  But  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  ia 
said  to  have  been  a  well' meaning  man,  was  no  Clive  ;  he 
was  domineered  over  by  ao  insolent,  rapacious  majority  in 
the  council,  and  he  was  completely  mistaken  in  the  character 
of  Cossim  AH,  who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  en- 
ergy and  of  much  financial  ability.  He  first  caused  the 
English  to  lose  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
India  by  eeizing  and  putUng  to  death  Ram  Narrain,  the 
Hindoo  governor  of  Palna,  whom  they  had  pledged  theni- 
seives  to  protect;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for 
reestablishing  his  finances,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
their  monopoly  of  trade  and  evasion  of  duties.  He  required 
that  Mr.  Ellis,  a  violent,  rapacious  man,  who  had  always  op- 
posed him,  should  be  removed  from  Patna;  but  the  conncii 
sent  EHis  orders  to  seize  the  citadel  of  that  town.  Cossim, 
however,  retook  the  fort,  and  he  put  Ellis  and  one  hundred 
and  fifiy  other  Europeans  to  death.  He  then,  fearing  the 
English,  fled  to  Sujah-ud-Dowla,  vizier  of  Oude,  who  armed 
in  his  favor ;  but  that  prince  was  defeated  at  Buxar  iiy  major 
Munro,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  council  now  replaced  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  muanud; 
and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  they  raised  to 
if  his  son  Nnjum-ud-Dowla,  making  him  pay,  of  course, 
largely  for  his  elevation,  for  money  was  the  only  object  of 
these  low-minded,  sordid  men. 

S[ich  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal  when  Clive  landed, 
(May  3,  1765.)  He  remained  in  India  till  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1767,  during  which  period  he  effected  reformations  in 
both  the  civil  and  military  departments,  which  perhaps  he 
alone  could  have  accomplished.  His  suppression  of  the 
conspiracy,  into  which  not  less  than  200  of  the  European 
officers  had  entered,  to  resist  the  reduction  of  the  double 
hatta,  or  pay,  first  given  them  by  Meer  Jaffier,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  his  life  It  was 
also  at  this  time  that  the  English  became  the  real  sovereigns 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  as  Clive  obtained  for  the  coin- 
pany  &om  the  emperor  a  deutannee,  or  deed  empowering 
them  to  collect  the  revenues  of  those  provinces.  Out  of 
them  were  to  be  paid,  to  the  emperor  26  lacs  a  year,  to  the 
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resolved   h     h    h  d  d   h  t     34  000/    b       I 

at  the  h    h  d       d      d  d  se 

TJCfis  to  his  country. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Clive,  it  is  said  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  being  thus  dragged  like  a  culpnt  to  the  bar  of  his 
country  ;  but,  though  it  preyed  on  his  mind,  it  cannot  jusily 
be  regarded  ne  the  immediate  oause  of  h  d  I  Tie 
founder  of  the   British   empire  m   India   d    d  w  II 

kiiQWfl,  by  his  own  hand,  (Nov  22,  1774 )  h  g  f 
forty-nine.     He   waa  originally  of  a   ne  n  1       h  ly 

temperament;  his  liver  had  long  been  dei  d  dl  fits 
of  illness  frequent.  It  was  in  a  paroxys  f  b  d  ly  p  n, 
cauKed  by  gail-stones,  that  he  committed  h  f  1  d  d. 
Now  that  the  clouds  of  malignity  have  passed  away,  his  name 
most  justly  ranks  among  those  of  England's  moat  illustrious 

"We  now  resume  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The  great 
acquisitions  made  by  lord  Clive  produced  attacks  on  their 
revenue  from  two  parties,  the  proprietois  and  the  govern- 
ment The  former,  insisting  on  their  right  to  the  advantages, 
'otei   themselves  dividends  of  10  and  13^   per  cent. ;  the 
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latter  chimed  all  the  territory  that  had  been  acquired,  liui 
compromised  t'le  matter  for  the  present  for  400,000/.  a  year 
But  the  affairs^  of  the  company  were  not  hy  any  means  in 
the  flourishing  condition  that  was  supposed  ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  apply,  erelong,  for  a  loan  of  1,500,000^.  Two 
committees,  named  the  *  Secret '  and  the  '  Select,'  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  their  affairs.  A  new  arrangement 
ot  the  court  of  directors  took  place;  the  qualification  for 
voting  in  the  court  of  proprietors  was  raised ;  a  court  of 
justice,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  three  puisne  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  was  to  supersede  the  mayor's  court  at 
Calcutta-  the  governor  of  Bengal  was  to  have  the  euperi 
y  IhpidesW  H  Eq 
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acts.     Roliilcund,  which  lies  northward  of  Oud  f 

the  prudence  of  its  ruler,  in  a  slate  of  high  p  p  y 
Owing  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  R  1  11  f  d 
It  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  viz  d    \ 

rapacious  prince  instantly  resolved  to  make  h        If  n 
of  their  country.     On  his  engaging  to  pay  the       mp     y  40 
lacs  of  rupees,  if  successful,  and  allow  their         p     a 
tain   snra    a   month,  Mr.  Hastings  (1774)    ord      d       1       I 
Campion  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  f       1 

invasion  of  Robilcund.     The  Rohillas  made  a  b         I 
effectual   defence.     The  cowardly,  atrocious  1 

*  [The  reader  roust  be  put  upon  his  guard  against  receiving  these 
charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  to  their  full  extent.  He  has  been  much 
wronged.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  has  ever  been  mote  deToteiily  be- 
loved by  ths  natives  than  Mr.  Hastings;  wliich  fact  of  itself  is  afniOBI 
enoujjh  to  disprove  the  usual  charges  brought  against  him.  —  J.  T.  S.] 
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declared  ooject  waa  their  extermination,  was  let  loose  to 
glut  his  malignity  on  them;  and  the  barbarities  enacted 
were  declared  by  colonel  Campion  to  be  in  many  iostancea 
beyond  description.  As  the  emperor  had  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mahrattas,  Mf.  Hastings  witb- 
held  the  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  allotted  to  him 
by  Olive;  and  he  sold  to  tiie  vizier  for  50  lacs  the  provinces 
of  Allahabad  and  Corah,  which  lord  Clite  had  secured  to 
the  empeior 

The  ariiial  of  the  members  of  the  couucd  fron  tnropr 
(Oct  1774)  put  d  chp;,k  >n  the  evcesses  of  Mr  Hastings 
ai  he  and  his  friend  Mr  Barwell  were  on  all  O(.i,a6ioiis  out 
loted  by  the  other  three  The  councd  board  was  a  scene 
ot  conoiinc  altercation  and  Mr  Ila'tings  was  so  galled  at 
finding  himself  continudlly  thwarted  that  (1777)  he  lu 
thorized  Mr  Maclean  who  wn,  return  ng  to  Europe  to 
tender  his  resignation  to  tht  directors  It  was  acoepleJ 
and  Mr  Wheeler  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  But  ere 
the  intelligence  reached  Bengal  tl  e  death  of  colonel  Mon 
son  had  given  Mr  Hastings  the  suprumdcy  in  the  councd 
and  he  now  disavowed  his  agent  relused  to  resign  and 
seemed  determined  to  retain  hi';  power  by  'brce  of  arms  if 
needlul  Hi&  opponents  declined  the  contest  and  he  again 
bbgan  to  lun  his  despotic  career  uncontrolled  and  to  undu 
all  that  had  been  done  of  late  against  bia  wishes  or  interest 
A  quarrel  between  him  and  Mr  Francis  in  1780  whom  he 
aooused  of  breach  of  promise  terminated  in  a  duel  in 
which  the  latter  Wds  wounded  His  immediate  return  to 
Europe  left  Mr  H^itings  unfettered  and  the  eSect  was 
bjjn  \  isible  in  the  results  of  the  governor .,  journey  to  the 
Upper  Pto\  incea 

b  nee  the  year  17t(4  the  lajah  of  Beiires  (the  great  seat 
of  Hindoo  devotion)  hiiJ  been  uHer  the  piotcction  Df  tl  e 
English  In  1774  the  rajah  Lheyte  bing  was  relievtd 
from  all  dependence  on  the  uzier  ot  Oade  and  he  was  to 
paj  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  compinv  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  by  the  councd  that  th  lo  he  performed  his  engat^e 
ments  no  more  demands  of  any  kind  should  be  made  on 
him  nor  anj  person  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  author 
ity  The  rajih  paid  his  tribute  regularly  tdl  the  time  of 
what  Mr  Hastings  is  pleased  to  term  the  attempt  to  wrest 
from  him  his  authority  in  othi.r  words  to  carry  the 
orders  of  the  directors  into  effe'-i  in  June  1777  Atthit 
time  Mr  Hastings  found  that  Cheyte  bing  had  deputed  a 
person  tj  generii  Clivering  his  opponent  and  he  secretly 
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resolved  to  make  him  feeJ  his  vengeance.  He  forthwith 
began  to  make  requisitions  on  him.  A  present  of  two  lacs, 
ill  1781,  did  not  suffice  to  mollify  the  governor.  The  exac- 
tions were  increased;  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  them  was 
termed  a  crime,  and  wue  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  robbing 
the  rajah.  "I  was  resolved,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  to  draw 
from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  company's  dis- 
tresses. I  had  determined  to  make  him  pay  largely  for  hia 
pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  his  past  delin- 
quency." Witli  this  righteous  object  in  view,  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  17SI,  proceeded  to  Benares.  He  placed  the  rajah  under 
arrest;  but  the  people,  to  whom  he  and  his  father  bad  been 
mild  and  upright  rulers,  rose  and  massacred  his  guards,  and 
he  made  his  escape  to  a  fortiiied  palace  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  troops  sent  to  assault  it  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  The  whole  district  rose  in  revolt ;  ihe  contagion 
spread  to  Oude  and  Bahar.  Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to 
fly  by  night  to  the  fortress  of  Chunar.  All  the  supplications 
of  the  rajah  for  peace  were  rejected  with  scorn.  When 
troops  arrived,  his  hasty  levies  were  easily  routed,  and  he 
fled  from  the  fort  of  Bidgegur,  taking  with  him  his  treas- 
ures, and  leaving  in  it  his  mother,  the  Ranuee,  (whose 
residence  it  was,)  his  wife,  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  The 
Rannee  endeavored  to  make  terms,  but  Mr.  Hastings  woald 
only  grant  safety  and  respect  for  her  person ;  and  in  hia  let- 
ter to  major  Popham,  who  commanded,  he  said,  "I  appre- 
bend  that  she  will  contrive  to  defraud  the  captors  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  booty  by  being  suffered  to  retire  without 
.  examination  ;  but  this  is  your  conaideratSon,  and  not  mine." 
Thia  hint  was  not  lost  on  the  soldiery ;  the  capitulation  was 
broken;  the  Rannee  and  the  other  women,  to  the  number 
oi'  three  hundred,  were  plundered,  and  tlieir  persons  rudely 
treated  by  the  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  in  spitH  of  the 
efforts  of  major  Popham. 

The  plunder  after  all  amounted  only  to  23  millions  of  ru- 
pees, and  ihe  troops,  in  erpreting  the  above  passage  of  the 
governor's  letter  in. their  own  favor,  claimed  it  all  as  their 
prize-money ;  they  would  not  even  lend  it  to  the  company, 
to  whose  burdens  Mr.  Hastings's  attempt  at  robbery  thus 
added  the  espouses  incurred  by  the  revolt.  The  directors 
siroiigly  reprobated  his  conduct  in  this  affair. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  plunder  at  Benares,  the 
governor  turned  his  view  to  Oude.  The  vizier  visited  him  at 
Chunar,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  a  heavy  number  of  British  troops,  ol  which 
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dct=    f  this  eminent  man      IIb  ielt  India   aftei  a  reiffn    A 
twehe  yeirs  in  178o      He  Ind  ra  ..  1  the  revenue  to  double 
Itspreuous  amiunt     but  he   had   added  12J  millions  to  the 
debtof  ihecoiip^^j      It, a    md  thithe  .ds  popular  at  all 
tmet,  a  Indii  as  well  with  native&  as  Europeans.*     In  the 
case  of  the  former    hia  popularity  wa«  probably  much   in- 
creased  by  the   attention   he  paid  to  the  literature   of  (he 
country   haung  been  one  of  the  first  sen  ants  of  the  com- 
pany whi  aoufflt  to  acq  lire  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages     On  his  return  to  his  native  shore,  a  trial  which 
perha[  s  he  had  n  t  anliLipated  awaited  him.     The  splendid 
eloquence  of  Burke  Tox  Sheridan   and  others,  displayed  in 
such  dpprtlling  colors  his  various  enormities,  that  the  house 
ot  commons   resolved    on   his  impeachment,  and    his   trial 
conmencedon  the  I3th  of  February   17S9;  the  manasefs 
for  the  CO  nmona  being  Messrs  Burke  Tox  Sheridan  Grev 
and  others      It  was  on  the  23d  of  Aprd   1795,  that  judg- 
ment was  It  length  given  in  favor  ol  the  piisoner —  to  such 
a  Ipngth    had  the  process  been  spun   out   by  the   arlifices 
ciiieily  of  Hastings  s  counsel    headed   by  Law,  afterwards 
lord  Fllenborough     for    unlike  a  man    who,  conscious  of 
mn  cence  disdiinaall  subterfuge  and  dares  his  adversaries 
to   d)  their  utmost    Mr    Hastings   had  recourse   to  every 
quirk  t]  It  legdl  subtilty  could  devise  tor  the  suppression  of 
evidence      It  would  almost  seem  as  if  his  noble  judges  were 
predetermined  to  atqmt  him   for  they  did  every  thinMhat  he 
codd  have  wished,  they  rejected  evidence  continually  and 
guided  themselves  by  the  narrowest  maxims  of  the  i.iferior 
f^**"  u*'  ^  "^^'^  '"'''^"  interest,  as  it  was  named,  was  powerful, 
tlie  tiigliest  famdy  in  the  realm  interested  itself  for  the  cul- 
prit, the  managers  were  not  always  discreet,  the  length  of 
the  proceedings  caused  many  to  regard  the  accused   as  a 
persecuted  man,  the   press   was   engaged    in   his  favor,  his 
money  went  in  all  directions;  in  short,  he  was  acquitted- 
but  no  one,  we  believe,  who   reads   his   deeds,  not  merely  in 
the  fervid  declamations  of  Burke,  but  in  the   cslm   pases  of 
history   will  hold  him  guiltless  —  unless   he   be   prepared   to 
assert  that  the  retention  of  empire  juatifies  every  crime       As 
to    impeachment,    it    is    now    only  a   judicial    drama,    such 
changes  having  taken  place  in  the  constitution  as  render  it 
quite  impotent. 

•  [rt  is  cerlam  that  l,o  was  one  of  the  moat  popular  eovemors  IJial 
ever  ruled  m  India.,  He  «.ag,  indeed,  enthusiast, callv  blloved  M™ 
attention  to  the  naUve  literature  waa  not  «nffioienl  to  «care  this.  S« 
■  i>Ie,  p.  Ola,  ^J.   1.  a.j 
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During  this  period  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the  presi- 
dency ol'  Madras  also  ofifer  much  to  interest.  The  same 
career  of  oppression  aud  injustice  was  tan  there  as  in  Ben- 
gal, and  the  treatment  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  worthy 
of  Hastiimrs   himself     The   nabob  of  Arcol,  his  intrigues 
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voidable,  sue li  extensive  patronage  must  fEill  into  the  hands 
of  the  executive. 

The  first  governor-general  sent  out  under  the  new  con- 
stitution was  the  marquess  Cornwaliis  ;  and  ever  since,  that 
higb  office  has  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  consigned 
to  a  nobleman  connected  with  the  party  in  power  at  home. 
No  better  choice  could  have  been  made  at  he  time,  for  the 
noble  marquess  possessed  every  estimable,  and  many  a  great 
quality.  He  was  successful  in  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  the 
successor  of  Hyder  Ali.  An  extensive  system  of  financial 
and  judicial  reform,  or  rather  change,  was  effected  under 
the  adrninistration  of  this  nobleman,  but  its  consequences 
proved  widely  different  from  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
its  authors.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  ignorpnce  of  the  feelings,  hoMls,  prejudices   and  insti- 
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utions  of  tho^e  for  whom  they  were  legislating,  and  to  tl  e 
uncjiisc  ous  applieitioii  of  E  iropedn  principles  dnd  anulo 
ffie    (o  a  state  ul  society  so  totully  difTereut  tro  a  tliiit  oi 


CHAPTER    V. 

GEORGE    m.    (CONTJBOED.) 

1781^—1801. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  awful  and  important  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  man ;  a  period  when  a  nation  of  slaves, 
anting  under  the  impulse  of  men,  some  of  philanthropic  but 
uuen lightened  views  and  inexperience  in  the  great  science 
of  politics,  but  others  devoid  of  principle  and  seeking  only 
for  change,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  in  the  confusion,  flung 
off  the  Irands  of  ages,  and  madly  plunged  into  the  chaos  of 
turbulence  and  anarchy.  The  French  Revolution,  of  which 
we  now  speak,  burst  forth  like  a  inoraJ  volcano,  shaking  llie 
stability  of  the  most  ancient  thrones,  overwhelming  justice, 
law,  and  equity,  in  its  career,  and,  after  involving  Europe  in 
a  calamitous  war  of  nearly  a  quarter-century,  terminated  in 
the  national  humiliiition  of  the  conquest  of  France  by  those 
monarchs  who  had  fell  her  insolence  and  suffered  by  her 
power  in  the  days  of  her  strength. 

To  narrate  the  events  of  this  revolution  would  be  beside 
our  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the 
absurd  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  their  galling  insolence; 
to  the  heavy  and  unequal  weight  of  taxation  laid  on  the  uri^ 
privileged  classes;  to  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the 
court;  to  the  enormous  wealth  and  oflcu  scandalous  lives 
of  the  superior  clergy  ;  to  the  writings  of  the  so-styled 
philosophers,  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality;  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  government, 
who,  out  of  mean  jealousy  of  England,  encouraged  the  re- 
volt of  her  colonies,  and  sent  their  troops  to  receive  the 
revolutionary  infection,  and  to  other  causes  which  we  need 
not  enumerate.  Its  atrocities,  not  to  be  paralleled,  arose 
from  the  natural  character  of  the  French  people,  of  which 
a  part  is  the  absence  of  moral  courage ;  for  the  coward  is 
cruel,  and  the  moral  coward  more  so  than  the  physical  ore 
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In  sverj  event  of  the  revolution,  in  every  character,  from 
Ihe  king  down  to  the  lowest  ruffian  oftiie  Fauxbourgs,  the  in 
fluenue  of  this  principle  may  be  traced.  Men  were  dragged 
like  sheep  to  the  guillotine;  they  died  like  heroes;  but 
they  had  not  the  mental  energy  to  combine  and  crush,  as 
they  might  have  done,  by  well-directed  efforts,  the  ferocious 
bandits  by  whom  they  were  slaughtered.  Above  all  deserv- 
ing of  contempt  and  execration  were  the  nobles,  whose  iii- 
Boience  had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  evil,  but  who,  in  the 
nio.nent  of  agony,  abandoned  their  king,  and  fled  by  thou- 
sands to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  instead  of  boldly 
facing  the  demon  of  discord  at  home,  and  crushing  it  by 
efforts  of  united  energy,  justice,  and  patriotism.  How  d if 
ferent  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Hth  century  !  But  herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference of  the  national  characters ;  and  if  the  British  aristoc- 
racy is  fated  to  fall  beneath  democracy,  it  will  fall,  we  may 
be  confident,  without  dishonor. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution  was 
viewed  with  different  eyes  by  different  men.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  who  are  easily  beguiled  by  specious  terms ; 
to  these  the  mere  word  liberty  came  associated  with  visions 
of  social  happiness  and  national  blessings  They  viewed  in 
h  !       n     f  F    n        he  m  f  Id 
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ways  a  strong  leaven  ot  republicnnism  m  their  body,  they 
had  shown  it  openly  since  the  commencement  of  ihe  Amer' 
can  war ;  and  we  may  safely  predict,  that  if  ever  Englanu 
becomes  a  democratic  republic,  thty  will  be  active  agents  n 
the  change.* 


•  Among  theae  the  Unitarians  were  most  prominent.     If  lord  Clar 
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disEentina:  teachers,  whose  education  and  habits  of  life  tend  greatlj-  to 
diaqualiff  them  for  the  discussion  of  political  questions.  [This  last  re- 
mark is  certainly  rompl'inenbuv,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  dis- 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  the  whole  toty  patty  viewed  the  revo- 
lution with  uniningled  fiorror  and  disgust.  ThejHoon  found 
themselves  joined  by  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  true  liberty  and 
the  constitution,  whose  powers  in  such  a  cause  were  without 
a  parallel  EdmuDd  Burke,  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  his 
vefj  prejudices  combined  with  his  profound  study  of  history 
in  a  philosophic  spirit  to  give  the  vision  of  a  prophet  re- 
specting (he  ultimate  effects  of  the  political  changes  now 
going  on  in  France,  early  denounced  them  aa  fraught  with 
ruin  to  the  civilized  world.  When  parliament  met  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1790,  Mr.  Fox  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  France,  commending,  among  other  tilings,  the  Revolt 
of  the  French  guards.  The  house  expressed  strong  indigna- 
tion at  such  language,  and  a  few  days  after  (9th)  Mr.  Burke, 
having  adverted  to  the  danger  of  such  opinions,  sanctioned 
by  so  great  a  name,  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  revolu- 
tion. "  The  French,"  said  he,  "  have  shown  themselves  the 
ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
world ;  in  one  short  summer  they  have  pulled  down  their  inon 
archy,  their  church,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  army,  and 
their  revenue."  "Our  present  danger,"  he  added,  "  is  that  of 
being  led  from  admiration  to  imitate  the  excesses  of  a  peo- 
ple, whose  government  is  anarchy,  whose  religion  is  atheism." 
He  reprobated  the  comparison  between  that  event  and  the 
revolution  in  England ;  he  said  he  never  loved  despotism  in 
any  land,  but  there  was  a  despotism  more  dreadful  than  that 
of  any  monarch  of  a  civilized  people,  —  that  "  of  an  un- 
principled ,  ferocious,  tyrannical  democracy  ;  of  a  democracy 
which  had  not  a  single  virtue  of  republicanism  to  redeem  iia 
crimes.  This  was  so  far  from  being  worthy  of  imitation,  as 
had  been  said  by  his  honorable  friend,  that  it  was  worthy  of 
a.11  abhorrence;  and  he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood,  would  quit  his  best  friends,  and  join  his  most  avowed 
enemies,  (0  oppose  the  least  influence  of  such  a  spirit  in 
England."  Mr.  Burke  had  now  taken  his  ground  for  life; 
it  was  plain  that  a  schism  must  ensue  in  tne  whig  par/. 
Sheridan  inveighed  against,  Fox  tried  to  soothe,  the  excited 
orator;  but  the  breach  had  commenced,  and  on  the  t6th  of 
M^y  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Burke,  in  presence  of  the 
house,  renounced  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  con- 
nection terminated  forever.     With  Burke,  Mr.  Windham 
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Dr,  Priestley  and  other  reiolntionjsts  attempted  to  reply. 
The  'Rights  of  Man,'  by  Thomas  Paine,  was  the  work 
among  them  which  was  best  calculated  to  [have  an  influ- 
ence amoDg  the  common]  people,  being  written  with  much 
ability  and  adapted  to  their  comprehension;  even  at  the 
present  day  it  continues  its  influence.  The  '  Vindicire  GaJ- 
iicfe'  of  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  James)  Mackintosh  attempted 
also  the  defence  of  the  revolutionists  of  France  and  their 
admirers  in  this  country.  Many  years,  however,  did  not 
elapse  before  the  author  saw  that  the  views  of  Burke  were 

The  desire  of  parliamentary  reform  gave  origin  to  various 
chibsor  societies,  such  as  that  of  the  '  Friends  of  the  People' 
and  the  '  London  Corresponding  Society.'  Mr.  Grey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  former,  having  given  notice  (Apr.  1792)  that  he 
would  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, Mr.  Pitt,  formerly  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  meas- 
ure, rose  and  opposed  it  in  the  most  decided  terms.  Mr. 
Fox  seized  the  occasion  of  charging  the  minister  with  in- 
consistency. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  toward  France  had  been  hitherto 
that  of  strict  neutrality.  Bat  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
the  policy  of  the  faction  which  now  lorded  it  in  that  country 
would  be  aggressive  and  revolutionizing.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  1792,  the  National  Convention  decreed  that  "  it 
would  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who  wish 
to  recover  their  liberty;"  i.  e.  to  rise  in  rebellion  against 
their  government.  A  few  days  before,  (7th,)  an  address 
from  the  '  London  Corresponding  '  and  four  other  societies, 
impregnated  with  revolution,  had  been  presented  to  the  con- 
vention, whose  president  openly  boasted  (Slat)  that  "  these 
respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in  the  social  art, 
have  now  become  our  disciples;  and,  treading  in  our  sieps_ 
soon  wil!  the  high-spirited  English  strike  a  blow  which  shall 
resound  to  the  esiremitiea  of  Asia."  At  the  same  time, 
(16th,)  the  French,  who  had  now  conquered  the  Nether- 
lands, ordered  their  general  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  to  be  forever 
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closed,  and  they  had  coramirted  aggressions  on  tlie  Dutch, 
who  were  in  alliaQce  with  England.  An  angry  correspond- 
ence ensued  between  the  English  niiuistry  and  the  French 
ambassador.  At  length  the  execrable  murder  of  Louis  XVI. 
took  place,  (Jan.  21, 1793,)  and  the  French  envoy,  M.  Chau- 
velin,  was  ordered  to  quit  London  i  on  the  25tli  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Convention  to  invade  England  with  40,000  men, 
and  on  the  3d  of  February  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  , 

The  king  had  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  28th,  calline  on  them  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  ambi- 
tious views  of.  France.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  usual  ability,  de- 
veloped the  grounds  on  which  he  proposed  an  address  in 
accordance  with  the  royal  message,  Mr.  Fox,  supported 
by  lord  Wycorab  and  Mr.  Whiibread,  opposed,  as  usual; 
but  the  address  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  sepa- 
ration between  the  old  and  new  whigs  was  now  complete  and 
final :  the  former  became  among  the  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  war ;  the  latter  were  forced  to  be  content  with 
opposing  the  measures  which  they  could  not  prevent. 

On  the  policy  of  the  war  opinions  were  then,  and  still  are, 
divided ;  but  surely  any  one  who  peruses  the  history  of  those 
times  must  see  tha't  it  was  inevitable.  It  was  productive  of 
ruinous  expense  to  England ;  but  it  probably  saved  her  from 
the  curse  of  [such  scenes  as  disgraced  the  name  of  France, 
and  of  liberty.] 

In  the  course  of  the  year  treaties  were  formed  with  most 
of  the  continental  powers,  both  great  and  small,  and  a  con- 
federacy was  organized  against  France,  which,  had  it  been 
directed  by  wisdom,  animated  by  zeal,  controlled  by  una- 
nimity, and  conducted  by  military  skill,  might  have  saved 
Europe  from  yeaia  of  misery.  But  all  these  qualities  were 
wanting.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  was  not, 
like  his  father    a  superior  war-minister  ■  he  lavished  ^ 
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duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  whose  military  expeti 
ence  did  not  go  beyond  a  review  in  Hyde-park.  Though 
his  military  exploits  were  not  such  as  to  crown  him  with 
glory,  the  ocular  proof  which  this  prince  obtained  of  the 
wretched  state  of  the  British  army  at  that  time  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  in  the  medical  department,  enabled  him  to 
effect  improvements,  when  commander-in-chief,  which  raised 
it  to  its  future  perfection  and  conferred  lasting  honor  on  liis 

The  British  troops  remained  in  Holland  till  the  January 
of  1795,  when,  pressed  on  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
fiench,  and  finding  the  people  of  the  country  hostile,  they 
retreated  to  Bremen,  and  embarked  for  England,  after  suiTer- 
ing  dreadful  hardships  and  enduring  every  kind  of  privation. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1793,  the  people  of  Toulon,  hav- 
ing declared  for  Louis  XVII  delivered  up  the  town  to  lord 
Hood,  die  Brit  sh  idmiral  m  the  Mediterranean  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  reluaed  to  send  a  sufficient  force  lor  its  defence, 
and  a  medley  of  Spanish  Piedmontpse  and  Neapolitan 
troops,  «orse  than  uselesi  occupied  the  place  which  should 
have  been  Piled  with  British  soldiers  The  con'iequence 
WHS,  that  the  town  wai  evacuated  in  December  and  the  in- 
habitants were  left  to  be  massacred  by  the  sangmnary  repub- 

The  cnpture  of  the  French  West  India  islands  and  the 
glorimia  victory  of  the  1st  of  June  gave  spirit  to  the  BritJsh 
nation  in  1794,  As  France  was  suffering  greatly  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  admiral  Viliaret  Joyeuse  was  ordered  to 
put  to  sea  with  the  Brest  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  in  order  to  protect  a  large  fleet,  laden  with  flour,  etc., 
which  was  coming  from  America,  Lord  Howe,  who,  with 
the  channel  fleet  of  twenty-sin  sail,  wa=  on  the  lookout  for 
that  fleet,  discovered  that  of  Viliaret  on  the  23th  of  May. 
On  that  and  the  succeeding  day  there  were  partial  actions; 
fogs  then  concealed  the  hostile  fleets  for  two  days ;  hut  oti 
Sunday,  June  1,  the  sun  shone  bright  and  unclouded.  Howe 
broke  the  line, like  Rodney  ;  the  French  lost  six  ships  taken 
and  one  sunk;  but  the  victory,  it  is  said,  might  have  been 
more  complete  if  Howe  had  burnt  his  prizes  and  pursued 
the  enemy,  as  he  could  then  with  ease  have  destroyed  their 
entire  fleet.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  8000  men  slain 
and  taken. 

About  a  year  after  (June  22)  lord  Bridport,  with  the 
channel  fleet,  descried  a  French  fleet  off'  Belleisle.  He  gave 
chase,  but  the  enemy  escaped  into  L'Orie;]t  with  the  loss 
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of  three  sail  of  the  line.  An  expedition  to  Cli.iber on-bay,  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause,  succeeded  ;  with  the  usual  error 
of  the  British  cabinet,  it  was  on  loo  small  a  scale,  and  its 
only  result  was  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  the  French 
emigrants  by  their  ferocious  countrymen.  As  the  Dutch 
were  now  in  alliance  with  France,  war  was  declar.ed  against 
them,  and  their  settlements  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Rope  and 
i.i  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  all  reduced. 

In  1796  a  fruitless  effort  for  peace  was  made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Lord  Maimesbury  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  treat ;  but  the  demands  of  the  Directory, 
who  now  governed,  were  so  unreasonable,  that  nothing 
could  be  effected. 

The  following  year  (1797)  was  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Gre^it  Britain.  The  great  increase  of  the  taxes  caused  dis- 
content, the  menices  of  ini  ision  by  the  French  republic 
terrified  timid  and  aelflsh  people,  who,  anxious  to  hoard  tlieir 
(.iih  agiinst  times  ol  danger,  made  a  run  on  the  Bank, 
tlready  drained  of  its  specie  for  the  remittances  to  the  con- 
tmeiU  To  asert  the  evil,  cash  payments  were  [ 
by  in  order  of  council,  and  acta  were  afterwards 
making  Bmk-of'Engl and  notes  to  a  certain  extent  a  legal 
tender,  and  legalizing  the  isftue  of  small  notes  by  private 
pprsons  The  country  wis  speedily  inundated  with  paper 
money  ,  rents,  prices,  and  every  thing  rose,  and  a  delusive  air 
ol  prosperity  spread  over  the  empire;  and  thus,  while  Eng 
1  md  was  actually  year  after  jear  destroying  large  masses  of 
her  oapildl,  she  seemed  to  be  growing  richer  every  day. 

B  It  the  pressing  and  imminent  danger  this  year  was  the 
mutiny  in  the  channel  and  North-sea  fleets,  occasioned  by 
that  lualteniion  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  lower 
CI  issei  of  which  governments  are  but  too  often  guilty,  ft 
took  plai  p  in  the  iollowing  nnnner. 

Though  prices  had  risen  considerably  in  this  century,  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  seamen  remained  the  same  as  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  their  rations  were  actually  not 
sufficient  for  their  complete  nourishment.  The  sailors  of 
late  had  made  their  compliments  in  anonymous  letters  ad- 
dressed to  lord  Howe  ;  but  their  '  father,'  as  they  styled  hira, 
treated  them  with  neglect.  At  length  (Apr.  15)  when  lord 
Bridport,  who  commanded  the  channel  fleet  at  Spithead, 
made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sailing,  the  crews  of  all  the 
ships  replied  by  three  cheers,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  weigh  anchor  til!  their  just  demands  were  complied  with, 
■'  unless  the  enemy's  fleet  should  put  to  sea."  They  ap- 
vol,,  II.  45  o  o  o 
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pointed  delegates  from  eHch  ship,  who  held  their  mestings 
in  the  admiral's  cabin  on  board  lord  Howe's  own  ship,  the 
tluecii  Charlotte.  On  the  32d,  lord  Bridport  returned  to 
his  ship,  the  Royal  George,  and  acquainted  the  crew  that  he 
was  autiiorized  to  comply  with  all  their  demands.  The  men 
declared  themse'-'es  satisfied,  and  the  fleet  dropped  down  to 
St.  Helens.  But  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  ordered  lo  pre- 
pare foe  sailing,  they  again  refused,  alleging  thai  govern iiieiit 
did  not  intend  to  keep  fayh  with  them.  They  appointed 
their  delegates  to  meet  on  board  the  London,  the  ship  of 
vice-admiral  Colpoys  ;  but  that  officer  caused  the  marines  to 
fire  and  five  of  the  seamen  were  killed.  They  seized  and 
imprisoned  the  admiral  and  his  oflicers,  and  afterwards  sent 
them  on  shore,  and  several  of  the  other  ships'  crews  treated 
their  officers  in  a  similar  manner.  On  the  I4th  lord  Howe 
came  to  Portsmouth  with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  lately  passed  in  compliance  with 
the  de  ires  of  the  sailors.  The  crews  returned  to  their  duty, 
the  delegates  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the  earl  and  hia 
lady    and  on  the  17th  the  fleet  put  to  sea. 

The  mutiny  in  the  channel  fleet  had  hardly  been  appeasec 
when  one  of  a  much  more  uiijnstifiable  character  broke  out 
in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  joined  by  four  ships  from  the  North- 
sea  fleet  under  admiral  Duncan  in  Yarmouth-roads.  They 
struck  the  flag  of  admiral  Buckner  in  the  Sandwich,  and 
gave  the  command  to  one  of  the  seamen  namt'd  Uichard 
Parker,  a  man  of  resolute  character  and  of  considerable 
ability.  They  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  allowed 
no  merchantmen  to  come  up ;  the  greatest  terror  prevailed 
in  the  capital,  and  the  three  per  cents  fell  to  47^-.  The  mu- 
tinous fleet  consisted  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  t\is- 
ates,  etc. ;  but  the  desertion  of  the  Clyde  and  two  frigates 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  mutineers,  and  most  of  them  beann 
to  show  great  attention  to  their  officers  who  were  in  confine- 
ment. To  prevent  their  retreat,  all  the  buoys  had  been 
taken  up;  the  forta  at  Tilbury,  Gravefend,  and  Sheernt^ss 
were  put  in  repair,  and  furnaces  set  up  for  beating  shot,  au'l 
ships  were  coming  down  to  attack  them.  Some  of  (he  more 
desperate  proposed  to  carry  the  fleet  over  lo  the  enemy  ;  biit 
this  was  rejected  with  indignation.  The  ships  now  rnpidlv 
deserted,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  the  Sandwich  hauled 
down  Parker's  red  flag,  and  the  mutiny  was  ended.  Parlter. 
a  man  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  was  tried  by  a  court-martiil, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  met  his  doom  with  piety 
and  fort"  lude,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence;  n 
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Tew  more  of  the  delegates  were  executed,  the  test  were  par- 
doned. By  the  agreement  with  tlie  fleet  at  Spithead  the  sea- 
men's  pay  was  raised  ;  and  the  government,  fearing  a  similar 
mutiny  in  the  army,  soon  after  voluntarily  raised  that  of  the 
soldiers  to  a  shilling  a  day. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  two  important  naval  victo- 
ries. On  the  14lh  of  February,  sir  John  J er vis,  with  only  15 
E«il  of  the  line,  engaged  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  27  sail,  of  which  he  captured  four.  In  this  action 
the  gallant  Nelson  was  the  most  conspicuous  character,  and 
he  here  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  glory.  The  admi- 
ral was  created  earl  St.  Vincei-t,  with  a  pension  of  OOOOt  a 
year.     Nelson  received  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

Admiral  Duncan,  with  the  North-sea  fleet,  was  stationed 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  to  watch  a  fleet  in  the  Texel  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  A  storm  having  driven 
him  to  Yarmouth- roads,  the  Dutch  government  ordered  their 
admiral,  De  Winter,  to  put  to  sea.  Duncan,  having  gotten 
information,  returned,  and  he  found  (Oct,  II)  the  enemy's 
fleei  of  15  sail  and  frigates  off  Caraperdown,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  shore.  His  fleet,  consisting  of  16  sail  beside 
frigates,  had  the  advantage  in  weight  of  metal,  and  he  boldly 
resolved  to  place  himself  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore. 
The  action  lasted  four  hours;  the  Dutch  foueht  with  their 
usual  obstinate  valor;  but  they  were  defeated  wiih  the  loss  of 
nine  ships  and  two  frigates,  and  their  marine  was  destroyed 
forever.  Admiral  Duncan  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown,  with  a  pension  of 
31)01*/.  a  year. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  the  fleet  of  Holland  was 
intended  to  aid,  broke  out  in  the  following  year.  We  will 
briefly  trace  its  origin. 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  Irish  protestants  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne  to  form  an  incorporating  union  with  Eng- 
land ;  but  their  desire  not  being  acceded  to,  they  proceeded 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  catholics  by  a  penal  code 
equalling,  or  rather  exceeding,  in  severity  the  English  laws 
against  recusants.  Barbarous,  however,  as  this  code  was  in 
the  statute-book,  it  was  tolerably  mild  in  practice,  and  the 
chief  disadvantages  which  the  catholics  fell  were,  exclusion 
from  office  and  the  legal  profession,  and  the  inability  to  ac- 
quire landed  property.  The  protestants  themselves  suffered 
from  the  jealous,  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  English  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  at  whose  clamor  luws  were 
passed  destructive  of  their  industry  and  commerce.     Then 
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too,  that  fruitful  cause  of  Irelar 

of  the  potato  for  food,  attained 

wretched  peasantry  on  the  face  of  the  earth  met  the  eye  of 

ihe  traveller,  in  Ireland. 

The  chief  governor  was  usually  absent ;  the  families  of 
Boyle  and  Ponsouby,  under  the  title  of  Undertakers,  man- 
aged the  public  affairs  in  the  parliament;  which  assembly, 

however,  by  what  was  termed  '  Poyninga'  law,'  could  not  in- 
itiate aay  measure,  being  only,  empowered  to  accept  or  reject 
^uch  as  were  proposed  to  it  by  the  council.  Powerless  as 
the  parliament  was,  there  was,  however,  gradually  growing  up 
in  it  a  patriotic  party  in  opposition  to  the  government  and 
the  undertakers,  and  it  increased  in  strength  by  the  contest 
between  the  last  two  for  the  patronage,  that  is,  for  the  places 
and  pensions  ;  for  the  whole  system  of  government  was  one 
of  the  most  barefaced  corruption.  In  1767  the  lord-iieuten- 
ani,  lord  Townshend,  became  resident,  and  he  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  oligarchy ;  hut  he  failed  in  securing  the  Eng- 
lish ascendency.  The  American  war  gave  a  great  advantage 
to  the  patriotic  party,  more  especially  when  in  1779  most  of 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  country,  and  the  English 
ministry,  on  being  applied  to  for  protection  by  the  maritime 
towns,  informed  the  Irish  nation  that  it  must  protect  itself 
The  protestants  instantly  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
national  guard,  under  the  name  of  Volunteers.  Haviug 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  soon  obtained  freedom  of  foreign 
trade ;  but  their  great  object  was  to  have  the  independence 
of  [heir  parliament  acknowledged  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1783,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  different  corps  of  volunteers  met  at  Dungannon  in 
Ulster,  and  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  in  furtherance  of 
that  object ;  the  Irish  parliamejit  took  its  tone  from  the  con- 
vention, and  the  successors  of  lord  North  cheerfully  repealed 
the  act  of  the  sixth  of  George  I.  "  for  securing  the  depend- 
ence of  Ireland."  The  Irish  nation  was  profuse  in  its 
gratitude  to  Henry  Grattan,  the  great  leader  of  the  patriots 
in  the  commons;  numerous  adi.resses  were  made,  and  the 
t'tle  Sivior  of  his  countr) '  was  given  to  him  but  the  vote 
of  50  000/  by  parhameat  to  purchase  him  a  house  and 
.aiids  was  a  more  substantial  proot  of  their  sense  of  his 
merits 

Now  commenced  the  brilliant  but  meteoric  career  of  the 
Irish  legislature  In  Grattin  Flood  Burgh  and  other  ora- 
tors it  eiihibitel  fervid  and  plendid  cffisions  ot  eloquence, 
of  a  nature  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  but  political,  science 
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and  legislative  wisdom  were  absent;  the  mental  horizon  of 
the  orators  was  bounded;  they  could  only  discern  Ireland 
and  her  local  interests ;  they  could  not  extend  their  view  over 
the  whole  empire.  There  was  danger  every  moment  of  a 
collision  betweeo  the  two  legislatures,  and  the  principal  tie 
which  held  them  wi-«  the  unblushing  venality  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  of  Ireland.  All  really  wise  statesmen  saw  the 
absolute  necessity  for  an  incorporating  union 

But  Ireland  is  not  a  soil  in  which  wisdoi  tl  r  es  spoita 
neonsly.  There  was  a  set  of  men  who,  rega  drag  a  a  nodel 
[he  new  state  of  America,  and  undismayed  ly  le  lor  o  s 
sanctioned  by  the  abused  name  of  liberty  in  F  ince  w  bed 
to- convert  Ireland  into  a  democratic  republ  c  These  ne 
who  were  mostly  proteslant  dissepters  of  Ulster  or  ned  n 
the  winter  of  1791, the  society  of  the 'Unitedl  shmen  fr 
the  purpose,"  as  they  expressed  it,  "  of  forward  g  a.  brother 
hood  of  affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  a  d  a  un  o  ot 
power  amongst  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuas  on  and 
thereby  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  leg  slature 
founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political  and  rel  g  ous 
liberty."  Their  plan  of  reform  was  to  the  folio  g  effect 
The  kingdom  was  to  be  divided  into  300  equal  electora  es 
each  lo  return  a  member  to  the  parliament,  which  was  to  be 
annual ;  the  members  were  to  receive  stipends,  and  no  prop- 
erty-qualification was  to  be  required  ;  every  man  of  sound 
mind  and  of  the  full  age  of  31  was  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
electorate  in  which  he  resided ,  his  vote  was  to  be  given  6y 
voice  and  not  by  ballot  *  It  is  pretty  clear  that  where  such 
was  the  parliament  there  could  be  no  monarchy.  But  these 
men  could  not  see  that,  wjth  such  a  population  as  Ireland 
contained,  their  republic  was  an  impossibility;  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  weie  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  deg- 
radation ;  and  it  was  to  these  that,  in  case  of  a  separation 
from  England,  the  real  power  must  come.  The  only  notion 
of  liberty  the  lower  Irish  catholics  ever  have  had,  is  the  tri- 
umph of  their  own  religion  and  the  destruction  of  every 
thing  opposed  to  it,  and  imagination  cannot  conceive  (be 
scenes  of  spoliation,  destruction,  and  massacre  that  would 
have  ensued  had  the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen  proved 
successful.  Its  leaders  might  have  been  the  last  victims,  but 
immolated,  beyond  a  doubt,  they  would  have  been  at  the 
altar  of  tyranny  and  superstition 

*  Tills  last  clauae  does  them  some  credit;  they  were  enthuaiasti 
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The  catholics  had  long  h  d 

mm           f          n      ng 

their  political  concerns;  bu     f  I 

h    1    d    K                   i 

Fingal,  and  most  of  their  a 

y  h  d  se    d  d  f 

on  account  of  the  tendency     1     1 
named  Theobald  Wolfe  Ton 

1   d     k          Ab 
m      Ip                  b 

its  secretary;  and   an  alliai    ew 
and  the  United  Irishmen. 

r   n   d  b 

There  had,  since  the  ace         a 

fG      g    III    b         11 

gal  associations  of  the  pea         j 
under  the  names  of  White  boy 

h            1      fl    1     d 
a  d  R  ^1    b  )     b       1    y 

were  not  political ;  they  w        d 
which  were  at  limes  collec    d 

d          n       1         h 
h      h       d  opp 

manner.      The  landlords  ra  1 

knowing  full  well  that  if  tith 

I    1    b  d    b 

of  them  must,  under  the  nam       f 

h           n 

pockets-  and  it  pains  us  to  itite  that  m  no  part  of  the  world 
b    f      d  1     dl    d             g   P  ng  ""''  merciless  than  in 

I    1     d      B        1         by          d    h      these  rustic  legislators 

U          ly    1          it 
al          1       d                       pass  d 

i  wages  also,  they  became 
1787  to  prevent  their  as- 

bl 

II  y    f  A  m     li        U!    er,  there  sprang  up  siib- 

q        ly  p  f    h       p]  religions ;    the  catholics 

nmdDfd         hp  ants,  Peep-of-day  Boys, 

f         h  f  k         h    houses  of  the  catholics 

dyb      k        q  f  Oi  the  21st  of  September, 

1(95,  the  two  parties  fought  a  regular  baiile,  at  a  villsge 
named  the  Diamond,  in  which  the  protestants,  though  much 
inferior  in  number,  were  victorious.  They  now  assumed  the 
name  of  Ofangemen,  bound  themselves  by  a  secret  oath,  and 
commenced  a  barbarous  persecution  of  the  catholics,  with 
',he  view  of  driving  them  out  of  the  county;  and  great  nim- 
bers  were  in  fact  forced  to  abandon  their  houses  and  seek  a 
livelihood  elsewhere.  TheOrange  association  quickly  spread 
over  the  kingdom. 

It  was  in  the  year  1797  that  the  United  Irishmen  became 
finally  and  perfectly  organized.  The  plan  was  very  simple 
and  ingenious.  The  lowest  division  was  composed  of  twelve 
men,  mostly  neighbors ;  these  chose  a  secretary,  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  five  societies  formed  a  '  Lower  Baronial  Com- 
mittee ; '  ten  of  these  committees  sent  each  a  member  to  an 
'  Upper  Baronial  Committee,'  each  of  which  again  sent  a 
member  to  the  'County  Committee.'  In  each  province 
tnere  was  a  'Provincial  Committee,'  to  which  those  of  the 
counties  sent  each  two  or  three  deputies;  and  the  provincial 
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committees  chose  by  ballot  five  persons,  who  formul  the 
EseculJve  or  Directory.  Bach  of  the  lower  secretaries  was 
also  to  act  in  a  military  capacity,  as  a  corporal  or  sergeant; 
ihe  lower  baronial  members  were  captains,  those  of  the  up- 
per were  colonels.  Like  all  secret  societies,  the  members 
'j!  tlie  lower  grades  knew  not  who  composed  tlie  upper  ones ; 
the  executive,  for  example,  were  only  known  to  the  secreta- 
ries of  the  proviDcial  committees. 

The  rev >lutioiiiry  government  of  Frai  ce  eiily  directed 
its  attention  to  Ireland  Id  1794,  the  re\ereid  Williiin 
Ji  kson  an  English  clergyman  appeared  m  Dublni  is  an 
igent  frim  the  French  directory  but  he  was  apprehended, 
diid  be  1  if  lound  guiltj  of  treason  he  took  poison  and  ex- 
pired in  the  court  Tone  who  nas  deeplj  imphcited  with 
him  was  permitted  by  the  Irish  government  to  expatriate 
himielf  He  mide  no  delay  in  pissing  I  oni  Americi  to 
France  where  under  an  assumed  name  he  icled  as  the 
agent  ot  the  revolutionists  of  Ireland  In  relian  e  on  the 
statements  of  hini  and  others  a  lormidable  expedition  of  17 
sail  of  the  line  and  13  frigates  carrying  an  army  of  lo  000 
men  commanded  bj  Ho;,he  one  of  their  ablest  generils 
sailed  from  Brest  (Dec  15  179b )  Had  this  armament 
reached  its  destination  in  safety,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  result:  the  overthrow,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  British 
dominion  in  Ireland  would  in  ail  probability  have  ensued,  for 
the  country  was  actually  defenceless.  But  it  would  seem  as 
if  Heaven  watched  in  an  especial  manner  over  the  destinies 
of  the  British  empire.  Storms  assailed  (he  French  fleet 
from  the  moment  it  lefY  the  port.  Only  16  sail,  with  about 
G500  troops,  and  without  the  general,  reached  Bantry-bay; 
and  while  Grouchy,  their  commander,  hesitated  abou-t  land- 
ing', a  violent  gale  blew  ofl^  the  shore,  and  again  scattered 
them  over  the  ocean.  In  the  following  year  another  expedi- 
tion was  prepared  in  the  Texei,  but  ihe  victory  at  Camper- 
down  again  saved  the  British  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  in  Ireland  were  aa  follows  : 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  lo  the  duke  of  Leinster,  an 
amiable,  but  imprudent  and  giddy  young  man.  He  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Qenlia  by  (aa  was 
said)  the  infamous  duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  was  the  mtiraate 
friend  of  Thomas  Payne.  As  he  had  servid  for  a  few 
iTioiiths  as  a  subaltern  in  the  American  war,  he  was  to  be 
the  principal  military  leader  in  the  insurrection.  Arthur 
O'Connor,  the  nephew  of  lord  Longueville;  Thomas  Addis 
F,mmet,  a  barrister ;  Dr.  M'Nevin,  a  pliysician  ;  Oliver  Bond, 
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a  merchant,  aod  some  otlisrs,  all  proteatants,  had  establiaheo 
newspapers,  named  the  Norlhern  Star,  the  Union  Stat,  and 
the  Fresa,  far  dissemmatmg  their  principles ;  and  when  these 
were  put  down  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  they  circulated  in- 
flammatory handbills.  In  many  things  the  French  revolution 
was  copied,  but  ihe  general  proceedings  were  the  usual  Irish 
ones,  such  as  are  going  oil  before  our  eyes  at  the  present 
moment,  with  this  exception,  (hat  the  priesta  in  general  were 
not  active  agents  in  it  —  many  of  them,  in  fact  were  emi- 
nently loyal;  but  they  were  th»t  better  generation  which 
had  been  trained  at  the  foreign  universities 

Though  the  government  could  not  get  a  clew  to  the  con 
spiraoy,  they  knew  that  a  rebellion  was  in  preparation.  Hav- 
ing received  information  of  a  plan  for  a  general  risini-  in  )hr 
north  m  the  summer  of  1797,  they  issued  a  proclamalion 
ordering  all  persons  not  authorized  to  keep  arms  to  surrender 
those  they  had  ;  and,  going  beyond  the  rigid  rule  of  law 
they  directed  the  troops  to  burn  the  houses  and  property  of 
those  who  did  not  produce  the  arms  which  informers  said 
they  possessed.  Persons  were  flogged,  picketed,  and  tortured 
in  various  ways,  to  make  them  discover ;  and  many  innocent 
people  were  barbarously  treated.  But  this  did  not  last  more 
than  a  month,  and  the  rising  of  the  north  was  prevented. 

At  length  the  government  obtained  the  information  they 
required.  A  person  named  Thomas  Reynolds,  delecrate  and 
colonel  for  the  county  of  Kildare,  travelling  in  company 
with  a  ioyahst,  was  induced  by  him  to  disclose  what  he  knew 
ol  the  conspiracy;  and  on  the  information  which  he  gave 
thirteen  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  arrested  at  the 
house  of  Bond,  (Mar.  12,  1798.)  O'Connor  was  at  this 
lime  in  the  Tower,  having  been  arrested  at  Margate,  on  his 
way  to  1  ranee.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  happened  not 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  Bond's,  escaped  for  the  time,  but  he 
was  discovered  on  the  I9th  of  May.  He  made  a  desperate 
resistance  with  a  da^er,  wounding  two  of  those  who  seized 
him,  one  of  them  mortally ;  he  himself  received  a  pistol-shot 
m  the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3d  of  June. 

Convinced 'now  of  Ihe  extent  of  the  conspiracy  and  of 
the  correspondence  with  France,  the  government,  by  a  poll- 
cy  at  which  one  shudders,  even  while  conceding  its  necessi. 
ty,  resolved  to  cause  the  mine  to  explode  as  soon  as  possible 
A  proclamation  was  therefore  isaUed  on  the  30th  of  March 
declaring  the  kingdom  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  troops 
were  orJered  to  act  for  its  suppression  in  the  most  summary 
Scenes  of  cruelly '  nd  oppression  sufficient  to  goad 
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a  people  to  madness  were  speedily  enacted.  The  soldieia 
lived  at  free  quarters;  houses  and  property  were  burnt; 
suspected  persons  were  half-hanged,  flogged,  and  picketed. 
The  peasantry  in  some  parts  were  in  terror,  giving  up  their 
arms  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance;  the  leaders,  fearing 
that  all  their  projects  would  be  thus  disconcerted,  resolved 
to  delay  no  longer,  and  orders  were  issued  for  a  general  ri- 
sing on  the  night  of  the  9Sd  of  May.  The  plan  formed  was 
to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  camp  at  Loughlins- 
town  and  the  artillery  at  Ghapelizod,  both  near  Dublin, 
and  then  on  the  castle  and  other  paita  of  the  city;  the 
maii-coaches  were  to  be  stopped  and  destroyed,  and  their 
non-arrival  was  to  be  the  signal  throughout' the  country. 

But  government  had  timely  information;  more  of  the 
leaders  were  arrested,  and  the  attempt  on  the  camp  and  city 
was  frustrated.  The  rebels  of  Kildare  rose  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  attacked  Naas  and  other  towns,  but,  with  one 
trifling  exception,  they  were  defeated;  and  though  bodies 
of  them  kept  together  for  some  time,  little  of  importance 
occurred  iu  that  county  during  the  rebellion.  An  attack  on 
Carlow  on  the  25th  likewise  proved  a  failure.  The  Meath 
rebels  were  defeated  (26th)  on  the  hill  of  Tarah. 

During  the  month  of  June,  partial  rlsiffga  took  place  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  down  in  the  north,  and  in  that 
of  Cork  in  the  south,  which  were  easily  suppressed.  It  was 
in  the  county  of  Wexford  that  the  rebellion  really  raged — 
a  county  which  would  probably  have  remained  at  rest  had 
not  the  people  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  military  and  the  self-styled  loyalists.  It  was 
only  in  this  county  that  priests  appeared  among  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  only  here  thai  murders  on  a  large  scale  were  per- 
petrated by  them.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  a  fanatic  priest 
named  father  John  Murphy  raised  his  standard;  and  next 
morning,  Whitsunday,  two  rebel  camps  were  formed  onthe 
hills  of  Oiilart  and  Kilthomas,  near  Gorey. 

The  troops  which  the  government  had  to  oppose  to  the 
rebels  were  of  a  very  iusuflicient  character;  A  very  small 
portion  were  of  the  line ;  the  remainder  were  Irish  militia, 
English  fencibles,  as  they  were  named,  and  the  corps  of 
yeomanry,  composed  of  loyalists,  Which,  being  mostly  cavJ 
airy,  were  of  very  little  use  against  the  rebel  pikem en.  Many 
of  the  officers  in  command  were  utterly  devoid  of  military 
skUI. 

The  rebels  on  Oulart,  having  defeated  a  small  detach- 
ment sent  against  them,  advanced  (28th)  to  attack  the  town 
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of  EnniBCorthy,  which  the  garrison,  after  a  gallant  derenoCj 
were  forced  to  abandon.  On  the  30th,  having  routed  some 
small  detachments,  they  appeared  15,000  strong  before  the 
town  of  Wexford,  which  was  evacuated  at  their  approach 
They  made  these  towns  tl  eir  head  quarters;  their  principal 
bivouac  (we  cannot  call  it  camp)  being  on  Vinegar-hill,  near 
the  former ;  for  it  was  their  tactics  always  to  take  their  post 
on  heights  commanding  extensive  prospects,  where  the  royal 
troops  must  attack  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  where,  if 
they  saw  danger  approaching  up  one  side,  they  could  escape 
it  by  flight  down  another.  At  this  time  tliey  had  a  great 
number  of  proteslant  prisoners  in  their  hands,  whom  they 
confined  in  the  jail  and  other  places  in  the  towns  and  camp. 

The  whole  southern  part  of  the  county,  except  Duncan- 
nou  and  New  Rosa,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels; 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  this 
last  town.  Fortunately,  general  Johnson,  a  man  of  courage 
and  military  still,  commanded  there.  The  rebels  fought 
with  desperation  during  a  space  of  ten  hours,  but  were  final- 
ly repelled,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  1000  men;  that  of  the 
army  being  90  killed  and  upwards  of  100  wounded.  During 
the  battle,  some  cowardly  ruffians  came  to  the  house  of  Skul- 
(abogue,  where  above  200  protestants,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
had  been  left  under  a  guard,  and  pretended  to  have  an  order 
for  their  execution,  aa  the  soldiers,  tbey  said,  were  butcher- 
ing the  catholics  at  Rosa.  They  piked  or  shot  37  on  the 
hall-door  steps,  and  then  shutting  up  the  remaining  184  (in- 
cluding a  few  obnoxious  catholics)  in  the  barn,  they  set  fire 
to  it  and  burned  them  all.  A  priest  named  Murphy  was  said 
to  be  the  chief  instigator  to  this  atrocity. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
general  Loftus  and  colonel  Walpole,  with  1500  men,  ad- 
vanced in  two  divisions  from  Gorey  to  attack  a  rebel  army 
on  Carrigruah-hill.  The  rebels,  having  had  timely  informa 
tion,  were  approaching  the  town,  when  they  encountered 
Walpole,  who,  with  the  usual  strategic  ability  of  the  day, 
knew  nothing  of  their  motions  till  he  met  them.  He  wi>s 
himself  killed  and  his  troops  were  routed ;  and  Loftus,  deem- 
ing discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  retired  to  Tullow,  m 
Carlow,  leaving  Gorey  to  its  fate.  On  the  9th,  the  rebels, 
27,000  in  number  it  is  said,  advanced  from  Gorey  agam&l 
Acklow,  in  the  county  of  Wiclclow,  with  the  intent  of 
marching  for  Dublin.  They  met  with  a  gallant  resistance 
from  about  1600  men,  under  general  Needham  ;  and  their 
leader,  father  Murphy,  who  pretended  to  catch  the  flying 


bullets,  being   killed   by  a  cannon-ball,  they  retreated   to 

The  rebels  having  coucenttated  their  forcos  at  Vinegar- 
hill,  general  Lake  prepared  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
on  tlieni  from  different  quarters,  with  a  force  of  13,000  men. 
Oil  the  91st,  the  several  divisions  advanced  to  the  attack, 
A-hiali  commenced  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  rebels 
stood  the  firing  of  catinou  and  musketry  for  an  hour  and  a 
half;  they  then  broke  and  fled  to  Wexford,  by  what  was 
called  '  Needham's  Gap,'  that  officer  not  having  arrived  at 
hi3  post  till  after  the  battle.  The  town  of  Wexford  was 
surrendered  to  the  royai  troops;  and  though  various  bodies 
of  the  insurgents  still  kept  together,  the  rebellion  was  in 
effect  ended. 

While  the  rebels  lay  at  Vinegar-hill,  scarcely  a  day  passed 
in  which  tliej  did  not  put  to  death  some  of  their  protestant 
prisoners.  It  is  computed  that  about  400  were  thus  butch- 
ered. At  Wexford  the  prisoners  were  saved,  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  the.  catholic  inhabitants,  till  the  20th,  when  a 
leader  named  Dixon  commenced  a  massacre  simdar  to  that 
of  September,  1793,  in  Paris.  The  victims  were  conducted 
in  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  to  the  stately  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Slaney,  at  the  particular  request  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  that,  aa 
she  expressed  it,  "the  people  might  have  the  pkasnre  of 
seeing  them  "  put  (o  death.  The  usual  mode  was,  for  two 
pikeuTen  to  stand  before  and  two  behind  the  victim,  and 
thrusting  their  pik&a  into  his  body,  to  raise  and  hold  him 
suspended  as  long  as  any  signs  of  life  appeared.  In  this 
manner  97  were  murdered.  Human  feelings  slill  showed 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  these  barbarities.  Some  of  the 
priests  proved  themselves  men  of  humanity.  Father  Philip 
Roche,  a  military  leader,  and  brave  as  a  paladin,  though 
rouo-h  and  boisterous  in  manner,  exhibited  the  humanity  al- 
ways attendant  on  true  courage.  Some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people  saved  the  charitable  rector  of  Wexford.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  given.  We  fear,  that  if  a  fair  balance 
were  struck  of  the  blood  shed  and  the  cruelties  and  other 
enormities  committed  during  those  unhappy  times,  the  pre- 
ponderance would  be  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists. 
Courts-martial  made  little  discrimination  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  ;  nay,  to  have  saved  the  life  or  property 
of  a  protestant  was  construed  into  a  proof  of  guilt,  as  it 
argued  influence  over  the  rebels. 

To  the  honor  of  the  rebels  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that 
though  the/  had  in  their  bands  a  number  of  protestant  fe- 
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male's  of  all  ige^i,  not  the  aliirhte^l  in-ult  wa'  offered  to  iheii 
chastity  Widely  ditfeieiit  in  tins  respect  was  tiie  conduct 
of  tlie  royal  troops,  wilii  the  excejtiion  of  the  Highlander:', 
who  on  dll  occasions  behjved  with  honor  and  huiimnily. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  lord  Cornwailis  as  viceroy  an- 
nounced the  return  of  tiaiiqudlitj  An  amnestj  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  rehelt  were  perimtled  to  return  to  ther 
homes  and  resunre  their  avocatious.  O  Connor,  Emmt^t, 
and  the  other  chiefs  who  were  in  prison,  obtained  leave  lo 
expatriate  ihemselves,  on  giving  all  the  information  in  their 
power  respecting  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  the  United 
Irish  .society.  Every  appearance  of  rebellion  had  disyp- 
pearM,  when  a  French  force  of  1100  men,  under  generiil 
Humbert,  landed  (Aug.  22)  at  Killala,  in  Connaught.  Tliey 
were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  peiisaniry,  and  they  pushed  on 
at  once  for  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  A  force  of  300O 
men,  or  more,  under  generals  Hutchinson  and  Lake,  at 
Castlebar,  actually  ran  away,  leaving  their  artillery  behind 
them,  arad  fled  to  Athlone.  As  the  lord  lieutenant  was  ad- 
vancing with  a  considerable  force,  Humbert  moved  toward 
Sligo  ;  but  he  alVerwards  crossed  the  Shannon,  and  reached 
1  jdace  named  Ballinamucb,  in  the  county  of  Loiigli>rd, 
where,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  an  army  of  more  thmi 
20,000  men  under  lord  Cornwallis,  he  surrendered,  (Sept.  8.) 
His  rebel  auxUiaries  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  without 
mercy.  Thus  terminated  the  last  (as  we  hope  it  may  prove) 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  after  a  loss  of  more  than  50,000  lives, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling. 

No  time  was  now  lost  in  preparing  measures  for  tbe  pro- 
posed Union.  The  usual  and  only  course  was  adopted  — 
arguments  were  addressed  to  men's  interests,  not  to  their 
reason.  All  the  boroughs  io  be  suppressed  were  to  be  lav- 
ishly paid  for  to  their  proprietors ;  titles  of  nobility,  bish- 
oprics, judgeships,  places  in  all  the  public  departments,  in 
many  cases  ready  money,  were  given  or  promised  to  the 
great  aristocracy  and  lo  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  boon  of  emancipation  was  held  out  to  the  catholics. 
The  chief  opponents  of  the  measure  were  the  people  of 
Dublin,  who  saw  in  it  a  loss  of  consequence  and  profit  to 
the  city  and  themselves ;  and  the  lawyers  who  were  in  par- 
liament; and  therefore  fori-saw  a  diminution  of  their  own 
importance.  There  were,  however,  many  who  were  actu- 
ated oaly  by  pure  motives  of  mistaken  patriotism.  In 
March,  1800,  the  measure  was  passed  by  the  Irish  patlia. 
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ment.  Us  principal  opponents  in  the  British  legislature 
were  lords  Holland,  King,  and  Thanet,  and  Messi^.  Grey 
and  Sheridan.  On  the  3d  of  July  it  received  the  royal 
asseiii,  and  the  legislatures  were  joined,  nerer,  we  trust,  to 
be  dissevered.  Iretattd  was  to  send  32  elective  peers  to  tlie 
house  of  lords  (of' whom  four  are  prelates,  who  sit  in  rota- 
tion) and  100  members  to  the  house  of  eoninions. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  Restricted  by  our  narrow 
liinils,  we  can  only  promise  a  bird's-eye  view  to  our  readers. 

On  the  19lh  of  May,  1793,  a  fleet  of  13  sail  of  the  lino, 
with  frigates,  corvettes,  transports,  etc.,  carrying  aJand  force  | 
of  30,000  men,  under  general  Buonaparte,  sailed  from  Tou- 
lon ;  its  destinatiou  was  Egypt,  its  chief  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  It  took  the  isle  of  Malta 
on  its  way,  and  reached  Alexandria  in  safety,  (June  30J 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet  off 
Cadiz,  sent  sir  Horatio  Nelson  with  14  ships-of-war  in 
serirr.h  of  the  Toulon  fleet  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  its  having 
s:iiled.  Nelson,  after  exploring  various  quarters,  at  length 
(Aug.  1)  discovered  it  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  Aboukir- 
bay,  by  Alexandria.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  Duncan  at 
Camperdown,  (though  in  a  more  hazardous  form,)  and 
placed  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore, 
and  the  hostile  squadron  was  thus  engaged  on  both  sides. 
The  advantage  in  size  of  vessels,  weight  of  metal,  and 
number  of  men,  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  French; 
their  admiral,  Brueys,  was  an  officer  of  superior  ability,  and 
they  were  aided  by  the  batteries  on  the  land ;  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  skill  and  heroism  of  the  British  and 
their  illustrious  admiral.  The  engagement  lasted  through 
tlie  day  and  night,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  next  day  the 
firing  ceased.  Two  only  of  the  French  ships  escaped ;  two 
were  burnt,  nine  were  captured;  5222  men  (including  the 
admiral)  perished;  while  tlie  British  had  only  895  killed  and 
wounded.  For  this  great  victory  Nelson  was  created  a  baron, 
with  a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year;  but  the  king  of  Naples, 
m  re  liberal  than  his  own  sovereign  gave  him  the  dukedom 
ot  Bronte    «ith  an  estate  in  Sicdy 

It  1  a  pain'')]  d  ity  to  have  to  chronicle  the  mtamy  o!  «j 
great  a  man  as  Nelson  but  it  is  not  to  he  concealed  th  t  , 
he  nas  the  slaie  to  a  passion  for  lady  Him  itnn  a  woman 
of  great  beautv  and  talent  lormerly  the  mistress  then  the 
wife  of  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Neapol  tan  court 
Acting  und*r  h^r  influence  Nelson  actually  annull'>d  a 
vo,    II  40 
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solemn  treaty  concluded  wilh  the  revolutionists  of  Naples 
To  the  admiral  prince  Caraccioli,  a  man  of  advanced  age 
whose  only  offence  was  having  (it  was  said  on  compulsion^ 
commanded  the  republican  uavy,  he  would  not  grant  even  the 
favor  of  being  shot.  Tiie  prince  was  found  guilty  at  13,  and 
hung  at  5  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  lady  Hamilton  feasting 
her  eyes  with  the  sight  to  which  she  had  urged  her  paramour. 
Posterity  is  just;  admiration,  not  respect,  is  the  general  feel- 
ing toward  the  character  of  Nelson. 

On  the  37th  of  August,  1799,  a  British  force  under  sir 
Italph  Abercrombie  landed  at  the  Helder,  in  Holland.  It  re- 
pulsed the  troops  which  opposed  it,  and  captured  the  fleet  in 
tl  T  1  B  "  j  "  d  I  y  Ru  =iian  force,  it  amounted  to 
io    00  d    h    d   I        fY     k  came  and  took   the  cotn- 

d      I       1  bl  b  the  mischief  that  his  been 

d  Engl     d  b       id         p       y  assuming  the  post  only 

d        p    f  a1    kll       H  d  Abercrombie  remained   in 

d    d    g  g'     1         been  averted.     The  royal 

dkw  blgd  nggl  h  release  of  8000  prisoners 
of  war,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  depart  unmolested. 

Buonaparte  made  a  rapid  conquest  of  Egypt ;  he  then  ad- 
vanced into  Syria.  Already  in  imagination  he  had  subdued 
the  Turkish  empire,  when  the  defence  of  Acre  by  the  pasha 
Jezzar,  aided  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  checked  his  career.  He 
returned  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  France,  where,  by  a  master- 
stroke of  boldness  and  policy,  he  subverted  the  directory 
which  governed,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
under  the  title  of  F  rst  Consul.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
make  proposals  of  peace  to  England,  which,  however,  were 
rejected. 

Early  in  the  year  1801  a  change  took  place  in  tho  Britiih 
cabinet'  Mr.  Pitt,  after  a  reteition  of  power  lor  so  miiiy 
years,  retiring  from  oifice  and  being  succeeded  by  Mr  Ad 
dington,  the  speaker  of  the  hau  e  of  comnons  The  ciuac 
assigned  by  Mr,  Pitt  was  his  uiab  lily  to  realize  the  hope«  he 
had  held  forth  to  the  Irish  c  itholn-s  m  consequence  of  tl  e 
scruples  entertained  by  the  king  It  was  thought  by  many 
that  the  new  cabinet  was  on!)  temporary  and  that  Mr  Pitt 
would  resume  his  p)at  when  he  deemed  it  adusable 

The  northern  powers  acting  under  the  influen(.,e  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia  hdd  again  asserted  that  free  bottoms 
make  free  goods,"  and  entered  into  an  armed  neutralit)  t> 
resist  the  right  of  search  da  ined  bv  England  4.1]  attempt*" 
at  negotiation  having  faded  with  the  n  it  waa  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  stronger  mea  ures  and  a  flLet  of  IS  sid  of  the 
line,  with  frigates,  etc.,  under  sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson 
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second  in  command,  was  sent  to  the  Bailie.  It  was  proposed 
to  commence  with  the  Danes;  but  instead  of  proceeding  al 
OQce  to  Copenliageii,  ihey  were  to  land  Mr.  Vansittart  with 
a  fl;ig  of  truce  to  try  to  negotiate.  This  delay  gave  the  Danes 
time  to  prepare;  and  when  (he  fleet  anchored  off  Copenhagen, 
{Mar.  31,)  a  line  of  19  ships  and  floating  batteries,  with  land 
batteries  and  other  modes  of  defence,  had  been  made  ready. 
Nelson  undertook  the  attack  with  12  sail  of  the  line  and  the 
small  craft,  {Apr.  2.)  The  action  commenced  at  teno'clook  ; 
at  one,  the  admiral,  whom  the  wind  prevented  from  coming 
tip  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  made  the  signal  of  recall,  as 
some  of  the  British  ships  had  suBered  severely,  and  the  ene- 
my's fire  had  not  slackened ;  btit  Nelson  ventured  to  neglect 
the  signal.  At  two  the  fire  had  ceased  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  liostile  line.  The  slaughter  had  been  immense  among  the 
Danes ;  and,  as  they  were  now  suffering  also  Irom  the  fire  of 
their  own  batteries.  Nelson  wrote  to  this  crown-prince  to  urge 
him  to  assent  to  measures  for  stopping  the  carnage.  An  ar- 
mistice was  agreed  on  for  94  hours,  and  the  English  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  off  Ibeir  prizes.  Nelson  declared  this  to  have 
been  the  most  dreadful  battle  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
was  raised  now  to  the  rank  of  viscount,  the  ministry  being 
resolved  to  dole  out  their  favors  to  him. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Paul,  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Alexander,  put  an  end  to  the  armed  neutrality. 
The  northern  powers  recognized  the  principle  on  which 
England  acted. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  British  force  of  12,000  men,  under 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  landed  in  Aboukir-bay.  They  thence 
advanced  to  Alexandria,  where  (2ist)  they  defeated  the 
French  under  general  Menou,  the  enemy  losing  nearly  4000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  the  British  about  half  the  number ;  but 
tiieir  able  general  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which 
he  shortly  after  died.  General  Hatciiinson,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  instead  of  besieging  Alexandria,  advanced 
against  Cairo,  in  concert  with  the  Turkish  forces  under  the 
grand  vizier  and  tiie  capitan  pasha.  General  Belliard,  who 
commanded  in  that  city,  surrendered  on  honorable  terms, 
and  the  combined  army,  now  joined  by  an  Anglo-Indian  force 
of  7500  men,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria.  Menou, 
after  making  a  defence  for  some  days,  accepted  the  terms 
granted  to  Belliard,  and  Egypt  was  thus  cleared  of  the  French 
and  restored  to  the  Porte. 

Buonaparte,  who  had  now  routed  the  Austrians  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace 
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waa  malitig  vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
who  on  her  part  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for 
.  defence ;  and  such  was  the  military  ardor  shown  by  the  peo- 
.ple,  that  in  addition  to  a  force  of  nearly  500,000  men  by  sea 
^and  land  paid  by  the  nation,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled 
with  corps  of  volunteers,  ready  to  encounter  the  victors  of 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and 
properties.  But  peace  was  necessary  to  the  French  ruler, 
and  after  much  negotiation  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens, 
(Mar.  25,  1802,)  England  agreeing  to  restore  all  her  con- 
quests except  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon. 
The  war  had  largely  increased  the  national  debt,  and  it  had 
greatly  deranged  the  internal  relations  of  the  country  ;  every 
one  therefore  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  tranquillity. 
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Tup,  peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
truce.  Buonaparte,  who  soon  transferred  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  to  himself,  went  on  extending  his  influence  over 
the  continent,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  universal  dn- 
iijinion  at  which  he  even  then  seems  to  have  aimed.  Tlie 
English  government,  aware  of  his  object,  hesitated  at  restor- 
ing Malta  to  the  Kifjghts  of  St.  John,  in  this  oflending  against 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  discussion  having 
proved  useless,  the  minister  of  England  lefl  Paris,  (Mar.  12, 
1803,)  and  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  the  ships  of  France 
in  the  British  ports.  Buonaparte  retaliated  by  detaining  nil 
the  British  subjects  who  were  in  France  at  the  time.  The 
war  was  now  renewed;  of  the  justice  of  it  on  the  part  of 
England  few  pretended  to  doubt,  and  a!l  the  national  ener- 
gies were  put  forth  to  sustain  it. 

The  Addington  administration  was  too  feeble  to  direct  the 
nation  in  this  great  crisis,  and  after  holding  the  reins  with  an 
unsteady  hand  for  a  twelvemonth  longer,  they  threw  them  up, 
(May  13,  1804,)  and  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his  proper  station. 
The  duke  of  Portland,  iurds  Eldon.Hawkesbury,  and  Cai^ 
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tiereagh,  and  some  other  members  of  the  former  cabinet  re- 
mained m  office;  lords  Melville,  Harrowhy,  and  Camden 
came  in  with  Mr.  Pitt;  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Sturges 
Bdurne  Ijecame  secretaries  to  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Canning 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  caused  him- 
Bolf  to  be  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  and  at  his  sum- 
mons the  pope  came  to  Paris  and  crot'ned  him  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  (Dec.  2.) 

The  new  emperor  appears  to  have  had  serious  intentions 
of  invading  England.  His  plan  is  said  to  hare  been  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  British  government  by  sending  out 
.  his  fleets  in  various  directions,  and  while  the  British  ntry 
wiis  scattered  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  were  to  re-assemble 
and  aid  the  passage  of  the  large  army  which  he  had  col- 
k-cted  on  the  coast. 

Nelson,  who  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  (1805,)  learning 
tliat  the  Toulon  fleet  under  Villeneuve  was  at  sea.  went 
every  where  in  search  of  il,  but  (o  no  purpose.  Villeneuve 
got  into  Cadiz,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Spanish  admiral 
Gravina,  and  the  united  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  with 
frigates  put  to  sea;  Nelson  pursued  them  with  ten  sail  of 
the  line.  Having,  searched  for  them  without  effect  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar ;  he  then  sought  for 
them  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland.  On  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  he  at  length  received 
certain  *       Ifg  &      R  C  I  h 

sail  of  as  h  m  fl 
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Cape  Trafalgar.  Villeneuve  formed  his  line  of  battle  in  a 
double  crescent ;  (he  British  fleet  bore  down  in  two  columns, 
one  led  by  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  the  other  by  admiral 
Collingwooci  in  the  Royal  Sovereign.  Nelson's  last  signal 
was,  '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'  He  wore 
that  day  the  stars  of  all  the  orders  with  which  he  had  been 
invested,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  hi.'t 
f^te. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  the  details  of  this  greatest  of 
naval  conflicts.  The  victory  of  the  English  was  gloriou^i 
nineteen  sail  of  the  line  becoming  their  prizes,  and  one 
having  blown  up;  but  their  joy  was  clouded  by  the  deatli 
of  their  illustrious  leader.  He  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by 
a  ball  from  the  mizzen-lop  of  the  Redoubtable,  and  lie 
breathed  his  last  at  the  close  of  the  action,  saying,  '  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty.' 

This  was  the  most  important  victory  for  England  thiit 
ever  was  achieved.  It  annihilated  the  French  navy,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  Napoleon's  projects  of  invasion.  Nelson's 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  pension  of  6000?.  a  year, 
and  100,0001,  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate;  Coilingwood 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  gold  medals,  etc.  were  bestowed 
on  (he  other  officers.  .    . 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  long  survive  this  great  triumph  of  his 
administration.  His  health  had  iong  been  declining,  aj.'d 
he  expired  early  in  the  following  year,  (Jan.  23,)  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense  in 
Westminster-abbey,  and  parliament  granted  40,000i.  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  His  death  dissolved  the  cabinet.  The 
king,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  Mr  Fox  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  lord  Grenville  to  form  a  ministry  which  he  knew 
must  include  that  statesman.  Lord  Grenville  became  fir  1 
lord  of  the  treasury,  Addington  (now  lord  Sidmouth)  prii) 
seal,  lord  Erskine  chancellor.  Grey  (now  lord  Hiwick)  hr-, 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  earl  Spencer,  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Wtnt" 
ham,  the  three  secretaries,  lord  Henry  Petty  chancellor  f 
the  exchequer,  etc.  The  change  effected  extended  to  th 
lowest  officers,  and  the  wbigs  now  seemed  to  think  them 
selves  secure  of  a  long  lease  of  power.  » 

Mr.  Fox  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  peice 
but  he  soon  found  how  much  easier  it  is  as  an  oppo  ition 
leader  to  declaim  against  war,  than  as  a  minister  ti  effi?  t 
a  peace  with  an  ambitious  and  encroaching  enemy  In  ju** 
tice  to  Mr.  Fox  it  must  be  staled,  that  he  scornei  to  sicrificp 
»  jiarticle  of  the  national  honor  even  for  tl  at  peace  whn,h 
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he  loved  so  much.  He  did  not  live  to  know  the  termination 
of  his  ineffectual  negotiation.  He  died  (Sept.  13)  in  his 
59th  year,  worn  oul  by  tlie  fury  of  the  parliamentary  war- 
fare, and  he  reposes  side  by  side  with  hia  great  rival  in  the 
Abbey.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  during  liis  short  tenure  of 
power,  to  have  measures  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade. 

The  whig  tenure  of  office  was  much  shorter  than  they  hiul 
anficipated.  They  were  personally  odious  to  the  king; 
their  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  and  abilities  caused 
them  to  be  nicknamed  '  Ail  the  Talents,'  and  Mr,  Canning 
assailed  and  ridiculed  them  without  ceasing  on  this  head ; 
their  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  moreover,  indicated  little 
wisdom  or  vigor.  The  public  expectation,  in  fine,  was 
disappointed;  and  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  their  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics,  dis- 
missed them  from  office  (Mar.  24,  1807)  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  nation.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  the 
nominal  bead  of  the  new  ministry,  wilh  Mr.  Perceval,  an 
eminent  barrister,  as  leader  iti  the  commons  ;  the  three  sec- 
retaries were  lords  Castlereagh  and  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr. 
Canning  ;  and  lord  Eldon  was  made  chancellor.  A  dissulu- 
tio  I  of  parliament  ensued  and  tlie  alarm  of  '  No  Poper*  1 ' 
gise  the  ministers  an  overwhelmmg  mnjority 

In  the  preoedmg  year  the  victory  at  Austerl  tz  bal  pros 
trated  Au^trn  it  the  feet  of  Napoleon  and  now  th  t  jf 
Jpna  broke  the  power  of  Prussia  and  tho-.e  of  tylau  and 
Fnedland  reduced  Ru  all  to  sue  for  peace  A  treaty  was, 
(.oncluded  at  Td^it  of  which  the  real  object  was  the  pser 
throw  ol  national  independence  all  over  Europe  Napoleon 
noH  commenced  his  grind  system  of  measures  for  excluding 
England  from  the  trade  of  the  entire  continent  by  declaring 
the  British  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade  and  prohibilmg  all 
intercourse  with  them  The  English  cabinet  m  return  by 
orders  m  councd  declared  every  port  from  which  Enghnd 
w  as  ex-cliided  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  and  all  ve'^ieK 
trading  with  it  liable  to  captire 

As  it  was  evident  from  the  treaty  of  Tihit  that  Napolpon 
who  was  never  restrained  by  any  feeling  of  justice  or  ho  or 
would  when  he  saw  ht  occupy  Denmark  and  add  her  re 
sources  to  his  empire;  the  British  ministry,  acting  on  i,ie 
principle  of  self-preservation,  resolved  to  anticipate  hini, 
even  at  the  expense  of  justice.  A  fleet  under  admiral  Gam^ 
bier,  carrying  20,000  troops,  commanded  by  lord  Cathcart, 
appeared  in  the  Baltic,  and  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Copen 
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irrender  of  the  Datilsn  fleet,  to  be 
luld  be  oonciuded  between  France 
and  England.  The  reply  being  a  positive  refusal,  the  troopa 
were  landed,  (Aug.  16,)  and  Copenhagen  was  invested  by 
sea  and  land.  Afl«r  a  bombardment  of  four  days,  a  capit- 
ulation was  made,  (Sept  8,)  and  all  the  ships,  stores,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  were  surrendered,  and  were  conveyed  to  England. 

In  the  year  1S08  commenced  the  memorable  Penmsular 
War,  which,  persevered  in  with  energy,  in  spite  of  egregious 
blunders  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet,  of  the  unpatri- 
otic conduct  of  the  opposition,  of  the  baseness,  treachery, 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  govern- 
me  Its,  was  carried,  though  at  a  ruinous  espense,  to  a  glo- 
rious termination,  and  tea  to  the  overthrow  of  the  despot- 
ism which  oppressed  Europe.  Providence  had  so  arranged 
that  England  should  possess  another  Marlborough  in  .sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  already  in  India  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  while  his  brother  the  marquess 
Wellesley  was  governor-general.  Tn  attempt  to  detail  the 
military  achievements  of  this  illustrious  warrior  in  our  re- 
stricted limits  would  be  mere  presumption.  More  fortunate 
than  his  great  predecessor,  he  has  met  with  an  historian 
worthy  of  him,  and  the  publication  of  his  own  despatches 
has  given  to  his  fame  the  only  addition  that  it  could  receive. 
We  shall  aim  at  nothing  beyond  the  enumeration  of  his 
victories. 

Napoleon  was  resolved  to  add  the  Spanish  peninsula  with 
its  colonies  to  his  dominions.  In  the  year  1807  his  troops 
occupied  Portugal,  the  royal  family  having  fled  to  the 
Brazils.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  under  various  pre- 
texts introduced  into  Spain;  the  king  and  his  eldest  son 
were  obliged  to  appear  before  the  emperor  at  Bayonne,  and 
to  resign  the  crown.  They  were  sent  as  prisoners  into  the 
interior  of  France,  and  the  emperor's  brother  Joseph  was 
appointed  king  of  Spain.  But  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish  people  look  fire  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  nation, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  prepared  to  resist. 
Deputations  were  sent  to  London,  and  the  British  govern 
me  it  bestowed  with  lavish  profusion  money,  arms,  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  Spain  was  now  to  be  the  arena  on 
wiiich  the  battles  of  European  independence  were  to  be 
f-ught. 

A  force  of  10,000  men  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed 
from  Cork  (July  12)  to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.     He  debarked  in  Mondego-bay  to  the  north  of 
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Lisbon,  Reinforcements  raised  his  troops  lo  the  number  of 
16,000  men,  and  at  the  village  of  Vimiero  (Aug.  21)  he  en- 
gaged tlie  French  general  Juiiot,  and  defeated  bim  witli  a 
loss  of  more  than  2000  killed  and  wounded.  The  victory 
would  have  been  more  complete  bat  for  the  folJy  of  the 
British  ministry,  who  bEid  appointed  uoi  less  than  two  gen- 
erals, sir  Harry  Burrard  and  sir  Hew  Dalrjmple,  over  the 
man  whose  euperior  talents  thej  must  have  knovrn.  The 
former  arrived  just  before  (he  batlie,  and  though  he  did  not 
interfere  with  sir  A.  Wellesley'a  movements,  be  assumed  the 
command  in  time  to  prevent  the  victory  from .  being  com- 
pleted. Sir  Hew  arrived  next  day,  and  Jnnot  having  sent  to 
prif  ose  a  convention  by  which  the  French  should  evacuate 
Portugal,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  as 
it  was  named,  was  made,  by  which  the  French  troops,  with 
their  property,  both  public  and  private,  were  to  be  landed  in 
Prance.  This  convention  was  generally  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful to  England,  and  sir  Hew  received  a  vole  of  censure 
from  parliament,  which,  it  is  evident,  the  sec  rotary- at- war  de- 
served much  better. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Nai)oleon  poured  immense 
masses  of  troops  into  Spain,  where  he  now  came  to  take  the 


The  British  army  in  Portugal  was  now  commanded  by  sir 
John  Moore,  a  very  able  officer ;  but  lord  Castlereagh,  with 
the  usual  ministerial  presumption,  took  upon  himself  to  di- 
rect the  military  operations.  Moore  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  north  of  Spain  to  join  an  expedition  from  England, 
He  advanced  to  Salamanca,  where  finding  the  Spanist)- ar- 
mies, whose  cooperation  he  had  been  led  lo  expect,  routed 
and  scattered,  and  the  people  lukewarm,  if  not  hoadle,  he  re- 
solved to  retreat  lo  the  coast,  and  by  drawing  the  French 
after  him  give  the  Spaniards  time  to  recover.  If  was  now 
the  depth  of  winter;  the  toils  andauffiiringsof  thearmy  were 
extreme;  a  superior  French  force  under  marshal  Soull 
pressed  on  their  retreat;  but  they  reached  Corunna  {Jan, 
II,  1S09)  unimpeded.  They  had  embarked  their  sick  men 
and  artillery,  whep  (16th)  they  were  furiously  attacked  by 
Souh  with  a  force  of  20,000,  theirs  being  only  t4,500 , 
after  a  severe  action,  the  assailants  were  repelled  with  ii 
loss  of  2000  men,  the  British  losing  half  the  number  and 
heir  excellent  commander.  They  buried  him  at  night  in 
.he  citadel,  and  Soult,  as  a  generous  enemy,  raised  a  monu- 
ment over  him.  The  troops  embarked  during  the  night,  and 
proceeded  to  England, 
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Marshal  Soult  th  d  P  nd  m  d 

nimaelf  masler  of  Op  A  §      y 

nt  Lisbon   having  rtpp     d  B        h     ffi  d 

iiiid  conminnd  theiT  p  B  d  w       h    p 

selected .  sir  A.  We        y         a        d  B       h 

(Apr.  22.)  and  he  t    k    h       p  n    d  h 

British  and  Portiigu  H  d  w    h         d 

against  Soult,  whon   h  d  P        g        h 

advanced  into  Spain  to  cooperate  with  tlie  Spanish  general 
Cnesta  against  marshal  Victor.  A  severe  engagement  was 
fought  (July  27  and  28)  near  the  city  of  Talavura  in  Estra- 
madura ;  the  British  were  19,000  men,  the  Spaniards  34,000, 
while  the  French  had  50,000  veteran  soldiers.  The  enemy 
was  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  7000  in  all ;  the 
British  had  near  5500  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Spaniards 
said  they  had  lost  1200,  for  on  this,  as  on  most  occasions, 
the  Spaniards  proved  of  little  use  in  action.  Sir  A.  Welles- 
ley,  aware  of  this  and  of  the  baseness  of  the  Junta  at  Seville 
who  administered  the  government,  resolved  to  remain  no 
longer  in  Spain,  and  he  retired  into  Portugal.  For  his  con- 
duct of  this  campaign  hq^was  created  viscount  Wellington. 

Fortunately  for  Spain,  Austria  was  now  at  war  with  Na- 
poleon. His  defeat  at  Aspern  raised  hopes  that  his  despot- 
ism might  be  overthrown;  but  at  Wagram  all  these  hopes 
were  crushed.  The  British  cabinet,  while  Austria  maintained 
the  conte.3t,  prepared  to  make  a  diversion  in  her  favor,  and 
lord  Castlereagn  planned  a  mighty  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Holland.  But  Castlereagh,  the  most  ignorant  and  inelH- 
cient  of  war-ministers,  knew  nothing  of  the  country  to  which 
he  was  sending  the  troops ;  he  selected  to  command  them 
the  worst  general  possible,  in  the  sluggish,  inert,  and  igno- 
rant earl  of  Chatham,  whose  Only  merit  was  bis  being  a  Pitt ; 
and  he  delayed  the  expedition  till  the  season  of  utility  was 
past.  A  fleet  of  39  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  gun-boats, 
etc.,  and  carrying  40,000  soldiers,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on 
(he  day  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  but  without  a  Wellington. 
We  will  not  relate  the  details  of  this  lamentable  offspring  of 
incapacity;  it  merely  took  the  pestilential  island  ofWalche- 
ren,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  composing  it  perished  by 
disease. 

Mr.  Canning,  who  was  certainly  the  first  slatesman  of  his 
party,  clearly  saw  the  total  unfitness  of  lord  Castlereagh  for 
the  situation  which  he  held,  and  he  tenderetf  his  own  resig- 
nation to  the  duke  of  Portland  unless  his  brother-secretary 
■sere  removed.    This  led  to  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers, 
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and  lo  their  subsequent  resignations,  and  the  foreign  depart- 
ment was  committed  to  tbe  marquess  Welleslcy,  a  man  of 
undoubted  talent  and  energy. 

In  1810  the  malady  with  which  the  king  had  more  than 
once  been  attacked  returned,  never  to  be  removed.  On  the 
aberration  of  his  intellect  being  ascertained,  the  chief  execu- 
tive power  was  confided  to  the  prince  of  Wales  as  regent, 
and  though  the  prince  had  long  been  connected  with  the 
Whigs,  he  made  no  change  in  the  ministry. 

Napoleon  was  now  able  to  direct  his  whole  force  against 
the  peninsula.  In  the  month  of  May  marshal  Massena  took 
the  command  of  87,000  men  destined  for  the  jonquest  of 
Portugal.  Lord  Wellington,  conscious  of  his  inferiority  of 
Ibice,  lormed  three  lines  of  defence  across  the  peninsula 
on  which  Lisbon  stands.  He  posted  his  troops  at  Viseu, 
Abrantes,  and  other  places;  he  suffered  Mitssenato  take  Ciu- 
dad  liodrigo  and  Almeida.  He  then  fell  back  to  his  first  line 
of  defence  ai  Torres  Vedras,  hiving  given  the  enemy  a  smart 
check  at  the  heights  of  Busacos,  (Sept.  27.)  Massena,  after 
lying  about  three  weeks  before  the  impregnable  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  full  back  to  Santarem,  and  in  the  following 
spring  (1811)  he  commenced  his  retreat,  cautiously  pursued 
by  lord  Wellington,  who  invested  Almeida,  which  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  he  led  part  of  his  troops  to  Bada- 
joz,  which  marshal  Bereaford  was  besieging.  This  officer 
had,  however,  raised  the  siege,  and  with  a  force  of  only  6000 
British,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spanish  army,  he  gave  battle 
(May  16)  to  marshal  Souk  at  Albuera.  Never  was  British 
valor  more  conspicuous  than  on  this  day;  by  incredible 
efforts  the  enemy  was  routed,  bnt  of  their  whole  number  only 
1500  remained  unwounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
8000  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  five  generals; 
the  Spaniards  lost  2000  men.  When  lord  Wellington  ar- 
rived, an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  storm  Badajoz ; 
leaving  some  troops  to  blockade  it,  he  returned  to  Portugal, 
and  he  soon  after  kid  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  marshal 
Marmont  obliged  him  to  raise  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  British  troops  in  Cadiz, 
under  general  Graham,  gained  (Mar.  S)  a  victory  over  mar- 
shal Victor  at  the  heights  of  Barrosa ;  out  the  ignorance  and 
cowardice  of  Ihe  Spanish  general  rendered  it  uceiess. 

On  the  lllh  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated 
in  the  lobby  of  the  himse  of  commons  by  a  man  named  Bel- 
hngham,  who  fancied  himself  injured  by  the  government. 
This  fatal  event  led  to  a  re>-modeling  of  the  cabinet.     Over* 
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w       m  d    to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville;  but,  with   lie 

d  pint  of  the  whigs,  they  would,  to  use  theli 

ph  de  tough-shod  through  Carlton  house,'  or  noi 

d  alTair  terminated  in  that  upright  and  able 

1     gh         fa  nt  statesman,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  becom. 

ng   h    p  e 

Wh  h      ear  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  preparincr  jbr 

conflict  with  Russia,  lord  Wellington  ro- 

ft       re.     Early  in  January  he  took  CindadRod- 

g    b  he  then  led  his  troops  against  Badajoz,  which 

gallant  and  able  defence  by  general  Philli- 

P       w  d  (Apr.  6)  and  taken,  with  great  loss  on  the 

'  J  J  „'',°"'  "=«'»8"»"  Ihen  moved  northwards 

M    m'^       Th     j^"'™™'",^""  22)  *«  "my  of  marshal 

Mm  Th     defeat  of  the  French  was  complete    the 

p  mounting  to  7000  men.     After  this  victor, 

h    B       hgn         entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  (Aurr.  J9) 

h     h       g  w       d  thirty-five  days  in  besieging  BiirgoS  with! 

I,    r  .     „  '  '*  necessary,  on  account  of  the 

approach  of  the  French  armies,  to  retire  into  Portugal. 

Ihe  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  now  fast  drawing  to  hs 
close.  Ihe  fata  retreat  from  Moscow  ivas  sncceeded  b, 
the  defection  of  allies  and  the  insurrection  of  nations  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  While  the  British  government  were 
aiding  the  confederacy  of  the  North  by  subsidies,  they  did 
,°h°,  1Si°°V  m"  e'f' S™"""*'  in  Ihe  peninsula,  and  on 
iooiS  S.  °  ?''■  '*"'■  ■"=  •■■  •""  ">  P"l  Ws  arm,  of 
48.000  British,  28,000  Portuguese,  and  18,000  Spaniards  in 
motion.  The  French  army,  equal  in  number  and  led  fa, 
king  Joseph  and  marshal  Jourd.n,  retired  before  him  toward 

gi,e  battle  The  victor,  of  the  allies  on  this  day  ,,as  one 
ol  the  most  decisive  and  glorious  ever  gained      The  e„em, 

tbmg  the  VIC  ,r-  soon  -ipproached  the  Pyrenees  but  &oult 
the  ablest  of  Napoleon  s  generals  had  ni„  taken  the  com 
mand  and  m  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  much  severe  firrht 
ing  occurred      Both  armies  to  vk  nn  the.r  .„..,.„  -    ^ 

thf  shore,  ofthe  ha,  of  b"  ^  T^be'  -'o^  t  ,^"1"?;  s7 
Sebasian  bad  been  reduced  by  the  British  after  suj.inin, 
great  loss  owing  to  the  want  of  skill  ,n  ,„  Thomas  Graham 
their  commander 

In  January  (1^14  )  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
entered  France  lord  Wellington  at  the  same  time  entered 
It  from  the  South    Soult   retiring   before  bim      At  Ortlie" 
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(Feb.  27)  another  complete  victory  .vas  gained,  and  the 
British  general  still  advanced  till  he  sgain  encountered  his 
rival  under  the  wails  of  Toulouse,  where,  at  the  very  time 
that  Napoleon  was  signing  his  abdication  at  Fontainbleau, 
(Apr.  10,)  a  furious  battle  was  fought,  which  terminated,  as 
usual,  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  concluded  the  war. 

A  portion  of  the  victorious  troops  of  Wellington  had  now 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  engage  a  new  enemy.  In  1812, 
when  the  liberties  of  mankind  were  ia  agony,  and  England 
was  straining  every  nerve  in  their  defence,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  have 
sympathized  with  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  mother  country, 
and,  ii'  she  were  guilty  of  a  few  violations  of  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  of  nations,  would  have  overlooked  them.  But  though 
England  had  expressed  her  willingness  to  revoke  her  orders 
in  council,  Mr.  Madison  could  not  wait  with  patience  and, 
while  the  European  despot  was  pouring  his  myriads  into 
Russia,  the  president  of  the  United  States  ordered  As^  troops 
to  advance  to  the  conquest  of  Canada ,  defeat,  however,  await- 
ed them  ;  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  far  inferior  num- 
bers. At  sea  they  had  more  success,  for  they  succeeded  ic 
capturing  the  British  frigates  the  Guernere  and  Macedonian 
They  !iad  also  some  success  upon  the  lakes 

In  tne  campaign  of  1813,  the  British,  though  greatly 
inferior  m  force,  maintained  their  superiority  on  land  ,  but 
(he  Americans  had  the  advantage  on  the  lalces  A  brdh  int 
exploit  at  sea  reestablished  the  glory  of  the  British  flag 
Captain  Brooke,  being  off  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  Shannon 
frigate,  challenged  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  lying  there, 
to  come  out.  The  challenge  was  accepted ,  the  American 
was  superior  in  number  of  men  and  guns  and  weight  of 
metal ;  yet  in  fifteen  minutes  she  was  a  prize,  and  on  her 
way  to  HalifaJt. 

The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1814  was  calculated  tL 
bring  the  president  to  reason,  and  negotiations  for  peace  were 
commenced.  But  the  republicans  longed  for  Canada,  ind 
the  English  wished  to  punish  them  lor  their  ungenerous 
conduct.  Hostilities  were  therefore  continued,  and  at  mid- 
summer a  body  of  Wellington's  warriors  landed  in  Canada  , 
but  the  utter  incapacity  of  sir  George  Prevost,  the  oom 
mander-in-chief,  paralyzed  their  lalor  A  fleet  carrying  a 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  g^Tieral  Ross  sailed  up  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  troops,  having  landed  and  defeated  (Aug. 
'24)  an  American  army  of  8000  or  9000  men,  look  the  city 
of  Washington,  where  private  property  was  respected,  but  all 
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the  public  buildings  &nd  stores  were  destroyed.  The  fleel 
and  army  thea  made  ao  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  city  of 
Bahimore. 

A  miist  unfortunate  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Mississippi 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  tlie  hope  of  surprising  New 
Orleans.  But,  as  usual,  the  secret  transpired,  and  general 
Jjickson,  who  commanded  there,  had  time  to  prepare  for  its 
deieoce,  and  his  dispositions  were  most  able.  Never  did  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  British  soldier  show  in  greater  lustre 
than  ill  this  disastrous  affair.  The  Americans  were  posted 
beliind  intrenchments,  with  a  deep  canal  in  their  front ;  from 
batteries  and  vessels  of  war  they  kept  np  an  incessant  fire ; 
while  their  riflemen,  taking  deliberate  aim,  did  murderous 
execution.  In  fine,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having 
lost  their  leader,  the  gallant  Pakenham,  and  between  9000 
and  3000  of  their  peninsular  heroes,  (Jan.  S.)  Peace  bad 
meantime  been  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  a  war  terminated 
which  should  never  have  commenced. 

The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  in  1815  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  The  most  energetic  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  allied  nations  to  oppose  him;  large 
armies  were  rapidly  assembled  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  (June  18)  between 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  To  give  the  details 
of  this  important  contest  is  out  of  our  power  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  victory  more  complete  never  was  won,  and  that  it 
crushed  forever  the  hopes  of  the  despot,  who,  erelong,  sought 
refuge  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  at  length  died  a 
captive  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

A  general  peace,  which  has  not  since  been  interrupted, 
was  now  established.  During  the  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  111.,  England  was  internally  agitated,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  necessarily 
attendant  on  a  return  to  peace  from  a  state  of  war,  which 
had  greatly  altered  the  relations  of  society  :  in  many  places 
the  lower  classes  broke  out  into  riots,  which  it  required 
military  force  to  quell  ;  for  [the  members  of  these  classes 
too  easily  become,  when  involved  in  political  ignorance  and 
darkness,]  the  victims  and  dupes  of  arlfui  and  unprincipled 
men,  who  seek  to  make  them  the  ladder  of  their  own  ambi- 
tion."    These  men  carefully  instil  into  their  minds  a  belief 

^  The  following  deHcription  of  the  geniis  demagogue  ia  drawn  by  an 
Aniertcan  writer  —  "DemagoHues  are  the  natural  fruit  of  republics; 
and  the  fabled  Upaa  could  not  be  more  poisonous  or  desolating  to  the 
toil  from  which  it  springs.     EnvioDs  of  his  superiors,  pajiting  for  honois 


that  their  misery,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  attributable  to  the 
upper  classes  of  soeiety,  and  can  be  remedied  by  legislative 
enactments ;  [than  which,  greater,  more  absurd,  or  more 
injurious  error  cannot  be  conceived  or  propagated]. 

During  the  reigu  or  George  III,,  the  subjugation  of  India 
was  effected,  chiefly  under  the  administration  of  the  marquess 
whose  brother,  the  future  vanquisher  of  Napoleon, 
ilisplayed  his  Irnnsceudeut  abilities  in  the  war  against 
the  Mahrattas  ;  and  the  names  of  Delhi,  Assye,  and  Dargaura 
open  the  roll  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  military  achieve- 
ments which  shed  glory  on  his  name.  The  whole  of  India, 
with  the  exception  of  Lahore.  Nepaul,  and  a  few  other  stales, 
is  now,  more  or  less,  directly  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  rule  is  evidently,  though  not  to  the  extent  to 
be  desired,  a  blessing  to  thai  vast  region,  and  which  would 
be  ill  exchanged  for  the  withering  despotism  of  Russia,  or  a 
return  to  the  former  stale  of  turbulence  and  oppression. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1890,  the  reign  of  George  III, 
the  longest  in  our  annals,  reached  its  close.  The  venerable 
n.onareh  was  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  The  sterling 
goodness  and  the  sincere  piety  which  marked  his  character, 
had  always,  in  spite  of  the  party  violence  and  anarchic 
principles  which  had  prevailed  so  much  in  England  during  a 
great  part  of  his  reign,  secured  him  the  love  and  veneration 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  though  so  long  shut  out 
from  the  view  of  the  world,  his  death  caused  a  feeling  of 
regret  and  melancholy.  The  prince  regent  mounted  the 
throne  as  George  JV. 

The  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  are  the 
prosecution  of  the  queen  for  adultery,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Over  the  former,  for  the  sake 
ol  all  parties,  we  would  willingly  cast  the  vei!  of  oblivion. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  queen  was  not  spotless,  but  that  she 
had  been  originally  harshly,  and  even  barbarously  treated. 
There  never  had  in  fact  been  a  more  ill-assorted  union  ; 
never  were  two  persons  less  suited  to  each  other  than 
George  IV.  and  his  queen 

The  bill  for  the  emai  eipation  of  the  catholics  was  intro. 

which  he  ia  conscious  iie  never  can  deserve,  endowed  with  no  highei 
fiiciiity  Ihnn  cunning;  and  an  imprudent  hardihood,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, and  groveline  alike  in  Bpirit  and  motive,  the  demagogue  seeks 
first  ti>  OKJole  the  people,  then  to  corrupt,  and  last  of  all  to  betray  and 
ruin  them  When  he  has  bronght  down  the  high  to  a  level  with 
hiniBcir,  and  depressed  the  low  till  tliey  are  pliant  to  his  will,  his  work 
iia<iliiivei]."  —  Spar!ies's  LifeofWaMnntim,  1.437. 
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duced  in  1899  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  air  Robert 
Peel,  hitherto  its  most  strenaous  opponents,  but  who  now 
saw  Di>  other  mode  of  averting  a  civil  war  in  Ireland.  [The 
imperious  demands  of  the  improved  moral  sense  of  the  age, 
and  which  the  whole  nation,  as  witli  one  voice,  urged  upon 
them,  compelled  these  ministers  to  introduce  the  measure. 
It  was  carried  «'!th  universal  approbation,] 

George  IV.  expired  on  the  95th  of  June,  1830,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  Wil- 
liam IV. 

This  monarch  was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne,  when  a 
revolution  took  place  in  France  ;  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  it  was  not  without  effect  on  the  elections  for  a  new  par- 
liament. The  feeling  that  a  reformation  in  the  house  of 
commons  was  required,  and  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
much  benefit  to  the  country  by  the  correction  of  abuses,  had 
become  very  general.  An  injudicious  declaration  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  against  reform  hastened  the  crisis.  The 
whigs  at  length  arrived  at  office,  and  a  ministry  was  formed 
with  the  veteran  statesman  earl  Grey  at  its  head. 

A  bill  for  the  reform  of  parliament  was  introduced  without 
delay.  It  was  vehemently  and  unwisely  opposed  by  the  tory 
party,  whose  obstinate  refusal  of  the  right  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  to  such  towns  as  Birmingham  and  Leeds 
had  occasioned  il.  The  whigs  [with  the  whole  voice  of  an 
enlightened  nation  urging  and  sustaining  them]  were  equally 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  carry  it.  The  bill  w;is 
finally  passed,  (June  7,  1832.)  It  abolished  a  great  number 
of  the  small,  or,  as  they  were  called,  rotten  boroughs,  and 
gave  representatives  to  many  places  which  had  not  possessed 
them;  it  also  altered  the  elective  franchise,  giving  a  vast 
accession  of  strength  to  the  democratic  principle.  Public 
opinion  [had,  however,  at  this  time,]  by  means  of  the  press, 
become  so  powerful,  that  it  was  comparatively  of  little  impor 
tance  how  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  chosen. 

Several  reformatory  measures  have  been  since  passed, 
such  as  opening  the  China  trade,  emancipating  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  amending  the  poor  laws,  reforming 
corporations,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  beneficial ; 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  others  can  only  be  tested  by  time. 

[In  truth  the  "  Reform  Bill  "  ought  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  moral  efforts  which  thp 
improved  tone  of  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  present  age 
is  urging  forward  for  the  advancement  of  the  social  condition 
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of  man  ;  for  withdrawing  the  public  energies  of  govern  men  la 
from  those  merely  animal  ambitions  wiiich  have  so  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  nations,  and  concentrating  them 
upon  the  promotion  of  the  real,  internal  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  tide  thus  once  set  in  can  never  be  driven  back, 
and  the  effects  will  be  felt,  not  only  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  dependencies,  but  throughout  the  world.  The 
pissage,  more  recently,  of  the  "  Postage  Bill,"  —  a  bill  infi- 
n'tely  more  important,  in  its  objects  and  results,  than  any 
that  was  ever  before  introduced  in  any  legislative  assembly 
—  is  a  most  marked  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  truth  oi 
these  remarks.] 

William  IV.  died,  after  a  brief  reign,  on  the  20th  of  .Tune, 
1837,  and  v/as  succeeded  by  her  present  majesty,  Victoria, 
the  only  child  of  the  lato  duke  of  Kent.  [The  most  remark- 
able event  of  her  reign  has  been  the  passage  of  the  "  Uni- 
form Penny  Postage  BUI,"  (August,  1639  ;)  a  bill  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  and  country  ;  and  the  happy  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  therefore  uniiversally  beneficial,  etfocCs  of 
vi'hich  are  incalculable  ;  effects  which,  unlike  those  of  most 
measures  of  legislative  bodies,  will  be  felt  by  every  individual 
of  every  class  throughout  the  British  Empire.*] 

-  [Not! 


nistorj  of  this  nieaaiire  of  Poetage  Reform.  Mr,  Hill's  pamphlet  on  the 
eiihjeot  was  "  printed  for  private  distribution  only  "  at  the  end  of  1836 
nnd  beginning  of  1837.  it  was  atlemards  pabliehfd.  In  the  ensuing 
Bi-ssion  of  paniaiiient  fivK  petiiiona  were  pcesentecl  on  the  eubjeol.  In 
thf  nest  session,  {181(7-38,)  three  Icmidted.  (aid  tiBeritu  petitions  were 
ptcspnted  ;  comniit.ses  were  formed  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  public  ptesH 
?cnine  fldvoentcs  c'  Ihe  raeosure.     In  Augnst.  1830   it  wsa  llie  law  >f 
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